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"     4.  Bilter  Cress  and  Boaea, 
'     G,  The  Story  of  a  BeehiTa. 
"     B.  Golden  Hod  and  AMar. 
"     T.  Btonea  About  Birds. 
"     S.  UhristioasStoriBs. 
"     9.  HiBwatbn  and  It>  Aothor, 
*■    10.  Whittier  md  Uis  Bnowbonnd. 
II   IJ,  TbaQks([i¥ing8tortee. 


E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.. 


61  Bast  Ninth  StrMt.       NEW  VOIUC. 
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when  comnninicatliiK  with  advertiaera. 


A  LL  Styles  of  Points 


EatablUhed  In   1860. 


ARE  FOUND  IN 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


All  slaea,  all  grades  of  firmness ;  for  all  purposes ;  for  all  Teachers  and  other  writers. 


J0W  by  at/  StatientT't 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 


N  John  StFHt,  Hew  Yerk 
Works :  Cundan.  It.  J. 


Jill7  6,  1902 
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teacher's'    _/l^encie>s. 


Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

ffuhiag  t«aohen,  will  find  It  cf  ftdrantese  to  oftDsnlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Kftttthtd  n  »•»*  ta9  AnOtwtaH  BMfldlu,  Chlcaco 

*--"-»  JUUi,4,oM.  B—tam  Bmaeh;  4*4  AsUn4  Av*..  Baffiilo.  N.V. 


THE    riSK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

hbnrton  Place,  Boiton.      i^fflftk  At*.,  Hew  Tork.      i«  Pnn  Atb,,  WUUiift**. 

Malfl*klc*BBo«l**Bi4,CUo«K«.  414  Centorr  BnQdlnr,  HlanflBpeHa, 
-i(ldl»|;,  D«BTW.            Hrde  BlMk,  8pok«B«.  Ci  TUrd  it.,  PwtUai. 


4«>  Pawott  Jnildlat.  Ban  rnuefiao. 


595  SUmaos  Block,  Loi  AnsalM. 


TA.CITIC    TEACHE-RS"    ^GENCV. 

imineiidi  teaohan  for  all  cUsaea  of  podUoiu  In  WatUnctoii,  Onson.  Idaho  and 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 


T?.?.  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "'■ 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


I.  P.  POSTER,  Manas*''* 


I M  mrtmjItM  atrti,  JMitoN. 


Gr««nivood. 
S.  C< 

l^y    offers  the  b«it  agsncy  Krvice  to  be  bad  in  the  South.    Miatb  Year.    Reuon- 
able  Terms.    BuaincMlike  Methods.    Write  lu. 


CHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY. 


Known  Axmcy  In  Ih.  W.at-    BaxliMr  now  tot  J     RillinilJri 
SaptemSr  TooanciM.    K-tvn  Twr  Book  ItM  ^     IMJILUinu, 


I.  J.  AX.BKBT,  Xaancor. 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

tclMn*  Aid.    BftaMblMd  i8$9.    Clrcolar  for  itamp.  Call  or  write 
H.  a.  KBLLOOO.  MapaMr.  61  Eaat  »th  Streot.  Naw  Yorfc  City. 


The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency,] 


Wb  want  MBpaMnt  Haotiara.    W«  nooumtaut  no  otbera. 


FKZ,D  DICK.  Bx^aiat 


SnperiDtaado&ti 


Schermerhorn,^^?!??^ 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  suwtaB«k«tkBewBUB.i.  BM.ltM 


*  0.  BooEwaUn  JTaaofffr. 


BMammendaTBaoben,Talon,aDdPrltat«B«ho«b.    CorrMpoDdencelBTiled. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


InlrodnaM  to  (MImw,  Sahaoli,  ai 


Sahool*.  and  hmillM, 


a^man.  Maw  Tark. 


Protaaon,  Prlneljiali,  Aaitatanta.Tntan, 
Diii«Md«  Good  BobooLi  to  Paranta.  Oall 
Id  Vaialfn  Taaaban*  Ag»a<ij,  SS  Dr'  — 


"THE  EXTENSION  COURSE" 

•f  tho  KRAUS  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  aomniaiiaes  (heFint 
Vtak  Id  KOTESfBKB.  Addresa  Un,  H.  Kaius-BonTE,  "The  Hoffman  Anns,"  oor.  Hadlwc 
Aymna  and  SWb  Btreat.  Kewlork  City. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  SJS 


EMPIRE,  ^5^£-f  ?^'  AGENCY 

^^  *'*    —       —         ■*   i—    y_  ^    COOK,  Mnr. 

WE  PROMISElL^rxS:^^^^^^^ 


I  Yon  service  that  slwarBpleawa  ) 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 

of  the  Hadion.  Bulnew  dona  in  nuj  i 


Oldett  afene*  wait  of  the  Hadaon.  Bulnew  don*  in  (TarT  itate. 
irBMtlaBObaTiIorlWM.    We reoommand.    Bedtlernow,    CliaalarifN*, 


W4  aeed  1,000  brlsht 


Now.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNOL  SI  dupa)  Mraet.  Albaajr.  N.  V. 


H  Teaohera  in  Obtajninc  Poal- 


New  York  Vniva'sHy 

Winmni  ufaAxz,  i.  T.  OXT. 


SCHOOL 

'  iiiiT»Mliiiii1    «iiiib>- 

mItm  to  become  mpwintendanta,  ictodpal*, 
■Dperrlaon,  and  profsMon  In  Normal  Bahooli 
•ad  the  Padacosieal  DepMtmeal  of  OoUacae, 


THE  REOISTKAK. 

WaahlnstoB  Squarttt 
NE,W  TORK  CITY. 


OOLDMBIA  UHITlBSnit-Hn  Iva.  Om 
TheiirofeMlanalacboolotOoluniMaUniTariitr 
tor  the  trainins  of  senaral  teaohart,  inparTUon, 
-  -Inrinala,  aopailnlendetil*,  and  Inatrnaton  In 
irmal tohoou and oollasM.  OpentobothiaK**. 
VelUnnhlpa  and  Bobolar. 

CeatDerjj  pSS-H*ft 

two-rear  Oollaalata 

ondacr  Teaabina.  Elemntwn  Taaclill 
■artan,  Fine  Arta,  DomaaHa  *^ 
Holenoe.  Uniio.  or  Uanval  TtbIubb,  unuiwn 
oonriai  leadlna  to  the  Maatar'aand  DMtoi'a  Dl- 
plonwain  t  be  Tuloiii  departmenta  □  t  the  Ootlaca, 
orMitheD«arMiofA.U.andPh.D.  Oatalosna* 
■eat  m  appUeatlonlo  tk-e  Saoretary. 

JAMBB  G,  BDBBBLL,  Ph.D..  Stan. 


SLOll^SS       fiarooiia  faadAta'th* 
*■-  ahalor^iDiDlomalaSaa. 


For  Bat  RouKi,  Equip  your  Schoob  wHh 
TATLOB^  PATENT  and 
FItEE  HAND  DBAWING  PAPED 

For  Samflti  and  PrUti  write 

TAYI.OR  O  CO. 

5  Nerlhanptoa  At.,  Sprlnaflald,  Maaa. 


KVtOBRaAlITBN  NORMAL  OBPARrH" 
BTHIGAL  CULTUU 
Tw*  Tears'  Camraa— Opeaa  Oe» 

Fiaak  A.  llaBwrBo^'*"lIlH  cfinllna  T.' 


Benche;.  Tool;  &  Supplier 

Lowest  Piicai.    Haadaoartara.    SendhrCaWocD^ 
SpiclildlicsaBffor  Sehoola  and  Quua. 

U3'U»  SaaMjf 

,  Straat,  BOSKS 


^.•f-'^^ 


.'^>' 


vth; 


i^»»t^m4 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

BBLATIMl  TO  AMERICAN  HlffTORY 

ContiiiledbyAuci  U.  Knxooo.    Paper  cover*. 

IB  illnatrations.    Price,  an  rents. 

ThLa  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is 
no  other  like  it.  Every  achool  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  ol  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 

It  OoStiiMB. 
t!  QnotatioDS  about  America— Onr  Coontry. 
SI  ■'  "      Revolationarf  War. 

IS         "  "      Wasbington. 

£S         "  "      Independence, 

le         "  "      linooln, 

10         "'  "      Landing  of  the  Pilerims. 

a         "  "      Hemorial  Day. 

M         ■■  "      Grant. 

B         "  "      American  Flas- 


Total  namber  of  Qnotationa  SIT. 

E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO.,  KffiSm 

61  Cut  Hlntb  Stmt,  KEW  YORK. 
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The 


New  Century 

d»    Typewriter 

AHEMCAN  WRITING  MACHINE  Ca,  343  Braatway,  New  Voik 


JUST  THE  NAME.S 

That  wlU  be  Bvfficient  for  those  who  arc  acqnKintcd  with  ibeie  booki.  Tbcf 
know  th<T  atand  for  all  that  \\  best  in  commercial  edoeation.  Those  that  are 
not  fa»)Uar  with  onr  list  of  Csmmerdal  Text-Books  are  inTited  to  sead  for 
foil  tnfannatloQ  coacemlng  them. 

B«r0    aira    tha    nam«*    cf 

JUST  A  FE,W  or  THE  BOOKS 

tk>t  thould  interatt  7«u  whcnmakingupfourfalliut 


Ol&c  MetludJ,  Part  1 

For  BtbreetofonrmMtht  coune 

OHtee  Meaudi,  Pans  I  Sn 

For  m  full  yeir'i  work. 

New  Bvsbicss  ArttbineUe 
Modern  Bustneis  Speller 
Lyons'  Commerciiil  Law 


Stuu  editioM 

Lessons  In  Munson  Mioso- 
iraphy 

Lessons  In  Moan  Miooo- 
iraphj 

Complete    T^pewrKlni    In- 
slivcior. 


POWER.S   &  LYONS 

24    Adams    St.,    Chlcuo 
1133  BMBdwBj.  N*w  T*rK, 
733  HarKat  St.,  San  Fraoelaoo. 


For  Impaired  Vitality 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

Taken  when  SKhanited  or 
depressed  from  overwork, 
worry  or  Inaomnla,  nourishes, 
Btrengtheiu  and  imparts  new 
life  and  rigor. 

A  Tonic  for  DebUltated  Hen 
ind  Women. 


>H(lload'$  elementary  Psvcbology^ 

This  hook  ta  for  beglnnera.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ezUbit  the  pracMW*  \>y 
which  we  know,  br  employing  familiar  ezamplos  and  ilhutratioas.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  Ugh  lohoola  and  for  beginoen  in  pedagogj  before  taking  vf 
a  larger  book.  It  will  (^ve  olaar  elemental;  ideas  abent  the  operatien  af 
the  mind.  QDeationa  are  added  to  each  chapter.  Sin,  Si  x  At,  60  pages. 
Limp  eloth  ooTers.     Price,  35  eeito. 

.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     61  East  9th  Street,  New  Tork 


Study 


Um  ooiiri ,  . 

n«7b«tfia>lan7tlni«.    Form; 
TkeiralTtrsltr  af  Ckleac*.  UHt.OI  Ckkacs.IU. 


REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITEK 

Ttte  Experience  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  la 


The  Coftfldence  of  the 
fiueiness  World  la 

WITH 


BEFORE  IT 


WYCKOFF,   SEAHANS  O   BENEDICT 

(Remington  Typewriter  Company) 
32J     BR6ADWAT  NEW     YORK 


TEACHERS' 

PACIHC  COAST 

TRIP. 

Thar*  It  now  oTaaDiziDB  ko  eionr- 

iion  to  ttekttln.  Ttotori*,  T»iieonT«r, 
Pscild  Coftil  pointa,  AlMka  bik)  re- 
turn  to,  Iskra  iJt  Paul  or  UiaiiMpolli 
Jnlfltth.  kftetth*  cloaeaf  the  Con- 
**iiUoa,  Tia  the 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

Itatnmtrlpmar  be  made  tU  Oreal 
Northern,  Northern  Pkciflo,  or  Ctne. 
dlftn  PaDifio  Rrs. 

Lon  rateB,  ip^rul  accommodalioDB, 
penonalJj  ooD-lncled  tri». 

For  toll  inforiiiatloii  addreii 


H.  A.  CHZKKIXK, 

mni  A(«t  Grsal  NonbeiB  tUllwir. 

310  8.  Clark  5t.,CUuco. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  the  ohcapeet,  bandleet,  noat  Mtisfao- 
tary  meane  ot  ilinMnticm  in  lohcial.  Onr 
lilt  CMoprttea  orer  tiOD  mbjacta.  Send  10 
oenla  In  itampa,  and  we  will  aend  ran  two 
aamplaafarMal—amapot  North  America 
aad  a  dnwlns  or  laosnate  iMam— to> 
aether  with  oatalac  oontalnins  eemplete 

Il«».  

B,  I.  EBLLtM  ft  CO.,  «1  Iut*aat..t«w  To* 
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Balm. 

After  the  heat  the  dew 

And  the  tender  touch  of  twilight ; 
The  unfolding  of  the  few 

Calm  Btars. 
After  the  heat,  the  dew. 

After  the  Sun  the  shade, 

And  beatitude  of  shadow  ; 
Dim  aisles  for  memory  made. 

And  thought. 
After  the  Sup,  the  shade. 

After  all  there  is  balm  ; 

From  the  wings  of  dark  there  is  waf  ture 
Of  sleep,— night's  infinite  psalm, — 

And  dreams. 
After  all,  there  is  balm. 

-Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  in  the  July  AtlanHe. 


The  Tub-Roller  Teachen 

By  SuPT.  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  is  said  that  the  Cynic»  Diogenes,  whenever  anything 
important  was  about  to  happen  at  Athens,  would  roll  his 
tub  up  and  down  the  street  under  the  impression  that 
his  action  helped  to  bring  to  a  favorable  termination  the 
issue  in  which  the  Greeks  were  involved.  Of  course  his 
hallucination  was  not  shared  by  others,  but  this  did  not 
detract  from  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which 
he  performed  the  self-imposed  task.  Perhaps  no  one 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  credit  should  be  awarded 
him  for  his  good  intentions  and  misguided  judgment.  It 
were  a  pity  that  Diogenes  was  not  the  last  one  of  the 
race  to  roll  a  tub  along  the  street  under  a  misapprehen- 
sif  n  of  shaping  and  controlling  events  in  some  myster- 
ious manner.  To  all  tub-rollers,  and  particularly  the 
teacher  tub-rollers,  the  idea  never  occurs  that  their  en- 
ergy is  wasted,  because  their  minds  have  little  or  no  dis- 
cipline, and  they  also  lack  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
present  circumstances.  They  spend  their  time  and 
waste  their  energies  in  irrelevent  work,  and  vainly  im- 
agine that  they  are  doing  effective  service  when  they 
are  merely  trifling  at  tub-rolling. 

Fidgety  activity  counts  for  nothing.  It  is  fitful,  in- 
deftnitCy  irregular  in  durection,  and  along  antagonistic 
lines.  It  is  impossible  for  a  tub-roller  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  To  see  the  vital  points  involved  in 
an  issue  or  an  undertaking,  is  beyond  his  comprehension. 
From  crude  and  indistinct  plans  nothing  definite  is 
evolved  or  accomplished.  Could  this  class  of  persons 
see  their  crudeness  as  others  see  it,  they  would  see  them- 
selves as  in  a  glass.  They  are  as  flies  on  the  cart-wheel, 
vainly  imagining  that  they  make  the  wheel  revolve,  and 
thus  always  entertain  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own 
importance.  Dominated  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
most  perfect  products  of  creation,  they  never  learn 


anything  or  profit  from  their  own  experience.  Their 
narrow  habits  of  thought  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
preclude  learning.  Finished  human  products,  as  they 
think  themselves  to  be,  are  a  perfect  law  unto  them- 
selves. Another  amiable  quality  of  this  daes.  is  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  subject, 
and  hence  they  assume  to  know  all  things.  Repeated 
failures  lesson  not  the  sublime  faith  of  such  in  their 
own  theories.  To  invent  plausible  excuses  for  failures 
is  the  chief  part  of  their  mental  furniture.  Self-esteem 
grows  enormously  by  feeding  on  itself.  This  is  its  chief 
nutriment.  As  the  years  go  by  such  become  more  big- 
oted, narrow,  and  self-opinionated.  Should  such  a  one 
get  into  a  school-room  the  results  are  deplorable.  The 
worst  possible  place  for  such  a  person  is  to  be  penned 
up  with  a  room  full  of  children.  Out  among  grown 
people  the  infliction  can  terminate  easily  enough.  It  is 
in  the  school  that  such  make  decisions  off  hand,  and 
never  tolerate  questions  or!  contradictions.  Reflection 
is  an  unknown  word  in  the  lexicon  of  such.  The  domi- 
nant idea  is — ^Hub-rolling''  continually, — in  fair  weath- 
er and  in  fouL  Tub-rolling  people,  whether  teachers  or 
not,  are  creatures  of  impulse  who  employ  assertions  for 
argument,  discharge  words  for  ideas,  and  lack  both  dis- 
cretion and  judgment.  The  tub-roller  as  a  teacher,  oc- 
cupies more  space,  makes  more  noise,  and  does  more 
foolish  things  in  one  day  than  a  dozen  quiet  men  will  do 
in  a  year.  If  such  men  were  beneficial  in  proportion  to 
the  clamor  and  uproar  they  make,  they  would  be  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  race. 

A  half-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  big  weed  in  a  field 
will  mi^e  mere  neise  than  a  herd  of  cattle  quietly  crop- 
ping the  grass  or  chewing  the  cud,  and  yet  one  never 
concludes  that  the  grasshoppers  are  the  only  occupants 
there.  A  tub-roller  teacher  may  be  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  himself  and  his  tub,  that  he  is  unconscious  of 
all  else  around  him.  Such  a  one  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  South,  a  ^' slack  wad.'*  To  rate  him  as  a  defective 
in  judgment  and  whose  conclusions  are  worthless,  is  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  As  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  inefficiency  and  self-complacency,  he  is  the  veri- 
est model.  Marking  time  is  misUken  for  marching,  and 
thus  he  deceives  himself  at  every  step  in  life.  In  all 
stations  of  life  such  people  are  nuisances.  They  em- 
barrass every  enterprise  which  they  attempt  to  promote, 
and  they  retard  progress  every  time  they  doctor  it. 
They  never  do  a  useful  service,  the  they'sometimes  work 
in  a  noble  cause. 

Quiet  workers  are  the  ones  who  accomplish  results  by 
deliberate  methods  rigidly  adhered  to.  Their  industry 
is  steady,  well-directed^  concentrated,  and  every  stroke 
counts.  These  qualities  of  character  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tub-roller,  fidgety,  blustering,  and 
unsuccessful  man  or  woman  as  compart  with  the  one 
who  looks  deliberately  at  all  subjects  before  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  then  works  systematically  to  accomplish 
what  is  possible  under  all  conditions.  This  is  the  secret 
of  suceess.  In  no  sense  are  they  tub-rollers,  cranks,  or 
world-menders.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  system  of 
schools  that  is  absolutely  free  from  the  disorganizing 
influences  of  the  one-idea,  erratic,  crotchety,  tub-rolling 
class, — the  world  menders  who  know  so  well  how  to 
conduct  properly  all  other  business  except  their  own. 
Reader,  if  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  tub-roller, 
please  consider  your  malady  right  now. 
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The  Speech  I  Made  for  Rudman : 

One  of  the  Many  Things  I  Have  Done  for  Others 

and  Wished  I  Hadn't.* 

One  day  last  September  I  found  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  announced  to  deliver  a  speech  befoie  a 
Sunday-schoel  without  ever  intending  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  mind. 
RudMan  had  said  to  me  that  he  had  promised  to  say  a 
few  words  to  a  few  children ;  but  his  Aunt  Eliza  having 
had  an  unexpected  fit  prevented  his  fulfilling  his  prom- 
ise. Would  I  say  them  for  him?  I  knew  nothing  about 
his  Aunt  Eliza,  or  about  children;  and  caied  less. 
But  that  good-nature  which  has  been  the  bane  of  my 
existence  prevented  my  saying  no.  No  sooner  had  I 
said  yes  than  I  regretted  it.  I  rushed  after  Rudman  to 
tell  him  so.  But  of  course  I  could  not  find  him.  He 
knew  better.  Anticipating  some  such  action  on  my 
party  the  moment  I  had  yielded,  before  I  had  time  for 
thought,  he  vanished  into  air.  And  there  was  I  left 
with  a  prospect  in  front  of  me  which  injuriously  affect- 
ed my  digestion  then  and  there. 

But  never  till  I  was  actually  on  the  platform  amidst 
a  throng  of  chattering  people  did  I  realize  that 
Rudman's  few  words  to  a  few  children  meant  an  elabo- 
rate address  to  a  Sunday-school  containing  a  couple  of 
hundred  pupils.  There  they  were,  glaring  at  me, 
row  after  row,  all  in  their  best  clothes.  I  was  petrified. 
A  man  on  one  side  was  giving  me  a  mass  of  statistics 
about  how  many  had  been  there  and  how  many  hadn't ; 
a  woman  on  the  other  was  asking  if  I  would  like  the 
children  to  sing  before  my  address,  or  in  the  middle  of 
it,  or  when ;  an  elderly  person  at  the  back  was  hoping 
that  I  wouldn't  forget  the  parents,  tho  what  he  meant  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion ;  while  an  idiot,  who  kept 
bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  was  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  know  if  I  liked  hot  water  or  cold.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  it  dawned  on  me  that  that 
water,  as  to  the  temperature  of  which  he  was  so  anxious, 
was  intended  to  comfort  my  throat  whenever  my  elocu- 
tionary efforts  made  it  dry. 

My  impression  is  that  it  was  generally  expected  that 
I  would  keep  on  saying  a  few  words  to  those  few  chil- 
dren for  about  two  hours.  If  so,  the  expectation  was 
not  fulfilled.  I  need  not  be  told  that  I  made  a  mess 
of  it.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary.  I  know  it.  The 
dominant  feeling  in  my  mind  was  that  I  should  like  to 
have  Rudman  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  I 
could  say  a  few  words  to  him.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  will  be  understood  that  my  remarks  were 
couched  in  a  peculiar  vein.  Such  remarks,  that  is,  as  I 
made— which  occupied,  I  should  say,  nearer  five  minutes 
than  a  couple  of  hours.  I  began  by  observing  that  I 
had  had  no  intention  whatever  of  addressing  a  Sunday- 
school,  about  which  kind  of  thing  I  knew  nothing  at  all ; 
my  commencement  seemed,  in  itself,  to  create  surprise. 
I  went  on  to  say  that  I  was  glad  to  see  them  there — 
which  I  wasn't ;  that  I  hoped  they  had  had  a  good  time, 
a  better  time  than  I  was  having  then — at  which  some  of 
them  snickered,  as  if  they  supposed  that  I  meant  to  be 
funny.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  I  was  a  humorist  seemed 
to  gather  force  as  I  floundered  onwards.  Those  children 
were  quicker  at  seeing  a  joke  than  anyone  I  ever  saw. 
Each  time  I  opened  my  lips  they  yelled  with  laughter. 
As  I  wiped  the  moisture  from  my  brow  I  felt  like  throw- 
ing something  at  them. 

There  were  whispered  consultations  among  the  people 
about  me  on  the  platform.  This  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  they  had  expected.  Some  kept  exhorting  the 
children  to  "  hush,"  and  to  "  behave,"  but  they  wouldn't 
do  either.  They  found  me  so  amusing.  Conscious  that 
tho  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  I  might  be  momentarily 
requested  not  to  say  it,  gathering  myself  together  I  en- 

•This  exptrience  taken  in  somewhat  modified  f«rm  from 
CasselPs  Monthly  will  be  tppreciated  by  readers  who  have  found 
themselves  in  similar  positions. 


deavored  by  my  concluding  remarks,  to  avoid  complete 
fiasco.  Crru 


I  asked  them  all  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow.  I 
told  them  that  I  would  give  them  such  a  treat  as  they 
had  never  had  before — one  which  would  prove  to  them 
that  I  was  better  at  that  kind  of  thing  than  I  was  at 
public  speaking. 

The  result  of  this  stiiring  apostrophe  was  an  imme* 
diate  popular  triumph.  When  I  resumed  my  seat  the 
whole  assembly  rose  and  cheered  me — and  my  invitation 
— to  the  echo.  Among  the  authorities,  perhaps,  there 
was  hardly  so  much  enthusiasm.  Scarcely  bad  the 
words  passed  my  lips  than  I  myself  wished  they  hadn't. 
It  was  another  case  of  the  impulse  of  the  moment  of 
my  fatal  good  nature.  When  the  idiot  who  had  worried 
about  the  water  sprang  to  his  feet  and  declared  that  he 
was  sure  that  those  present  would  appreciate  the  speak- 
er's noble  liberality  at  its  proper  value,  and  that  they 
would  one  and  all  accept  his  generous  offer  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  I  groaned.  The  meeting 
cheered  itself  hoarse,st ampin  g  the  dust  out  of  its  feet  till 
we  were  nearly  choked.  How  I  was  to  entertain  two 
hundred  children,  who  were  none  the  less  wild  Indians  be- 
cause they  happened  to  have  attended  Sunday-school,  I 
had  not  the  least  idea.  While  they  screamed  I  wondered 
if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  hand  over  a  dime  each  all 
round,  in  order  to  escape  the  consequences  of  my  rash- 
ness—tho  that  would  involve  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. I  had  no  Aunt  Eliza  whose  opportune  ill-health 
would  enable  me  to  wriggle  out  of  an  undesirable  en- 
gagement. But  I  was  given  no  chance.  They  ham- 
mered the  nails  home  into  my  coffin  then  and  there. 

After  the  din  had  grown  a  little  less,  and  certain  of 
the  .elders  had  hastily  communed  together,  an  elderly 
party — who  had  informed  me  that  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent, and  that  his  name  was  Willis — explained  that 
as  a  rule  they  did  not  encourage  the  children  having 
too  many  treats,  but  since  the  circumstances  were 
exceptional,  they  would  have  much  pleasure  in  availing 
themselves  of  my  kindness.  It  was  far  from  my  wish 
that  they  should  strain  a  rule  on  my  account ;  but  I  was 
afforded  no  opportunity  to  drop  a  hint.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  someone  should 
see  that  the  children  behaved.  I  did  think  so ;  very 
strongly,  in  fact.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction he  immediately  put  upon  my  words.  He 
pointed  out  that  since  the  notice  was  so  short  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  all  the  teachers  would  be  able 
to  attend,  but  he  was  sure  that  as  many  as  could  would. 
When  I  inquired  how  many  teachers,  he  answered 
about  eighteen  or  twenty.  I  was  conscious  of  another 
inward  qualm  as  I  perceived  how  thoroly  I  was  in  for  it. 
I  might  have  been  able  to  put  off  the  children  with  the 
shadow  of  a  treat.  I  could  not  expect  to  humbug  the 
teachers.  He  added  that  the  places  of  the  absentees 
might  possibly  be  supplied  by  volunteers  from  without. 
That  information  added  to  my  pleasure.  He  asked  what 
time  I  should  like  my  guests — emphasizing  the  word 
**  guests"  by  a  sportive  little  twinkle  in  his  ancient  eje 
— to  arrive.  Feeling  that  I  might  as  well  be  hanged 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  I  said  that  I  would  leave  it  to 
him.  He  suggested  ten  A.  M.  as  a  reasonable  hour. 
"That,"  he  said,  "will  give    them  a    good,    long 

day." 

I  was  startled.  I  felt  that  it  would.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ten  is  the  hour  at  which  I  usually  breakfast.  But 
at  that  moment  I  believe  that  I  should  have  agreed  with 
him  had  he  suggested  that  they  should  arrive  with  the 
milk  in  the  morning. 

When  I  left  I  was  the  object  of  an  ovation  which 
could  not  have  been  more  enthusiastic  had  I  spoken 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes.  Some  of  the 
more  exuberant  spirits  had  rushed  out  into  the  street  to 
give  me  a  parting  cheer.  Caps  were  thrown  up,  but 
whether  by  their  owners  or  by  their  owners'  friends  I 
was  unable  to  determine.  I  imagine,  from  the  warmth 
which  was  displayed  as  they  descended  in  the  mud,  that 
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it  was  by  the  latter.  They  shouted,  as  I  hurriedly 
climbed  into  a  cab. 

"  See  you  to-morrow,  sir !    See  you  to-morrow  I '' 

As  I  itoYB  away  that  parting  threat  was  ringing  in 
my  ears. 

All  night  I  lay  awake.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
did  not  sleep  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  did.  But  the 
effect  was  just  the  same  as  if  I  hadn't  closed  my  eyes. 
Especially  when,  at  an  unnaturally  matutinal  hour,  I 
became  conscious  of  unusual  movements  in  the  street. 
I  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  them.  And, 
really  quite  spontaneously,  I  sighed. 

I  had  given  instructions  over  night  that  my  hot  water 
was  to  be  brought  to  me  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of  nine. 
When  Martha  appeared  with  it  I  asked  what  it  was  that 
was  taking  place  outside.  She  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
of  temper — 

**  It's  a  lot  of  children — boys  and  girle,  and  all  sorts." 
What,  in  that  connection,  she  meant  by  **  all  sorts,"  I 
am  unable  to  say.  **  Where  they've  come  from  goodness 
knows— or  what  they  want.  Mrs.  Kiddall  don't  like  it, 
and  Fm  sure  I'm  not  surprised.  They  keep  standing 
and  staring  as  if  there  was  fever  in  the  house." 

I  wished — for  the  moment — that  there  had  been  fever 
in  the  house,  and  that  I  had  it.  Not  a  severe  attack, 
but  just  enough  to  confine  me  to  my  room,  and  to  keep 
people  from  me,  for  fear  of  infection,  particularly  chil- 
dren and  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  young  rascals  ! 
Sunday-school  pupils  or  not,  I  was  convinced  that  there 
was  a  moral  twist  in  their  characters.  Or  what  did 
they  mean  by  hanging  about  my  house  at  what  was 
practically  the  middle  of  the  night?  Was  not  ten  o'clock 
early  enough  ?  Did  they  wish  to  haunt  me  in  my  very 
bed? 

"  What  sort  of  weather  is  it,  Mary?" 

*'  It  don't  seem  to  have  made  up  its  mind.  Keeps  on 
starting  to  rain  and  leaving  off.  Nasty  mist  about.  It's 
none  too  warm." 

And  those  children  were  standing  about  in  the  street ! 
Had  been  standing  about ;  would  continue  to  stand 
about  for  at  least  another  two  hours  !  What  were  their 
parents  and  guardians  thinking  of  to  allow  such  a  thing? 
Should  I — even  at  this  eleventh  hour — proffer  the  dimes 
which  I  ought  to  have  suggested  last  night  and  send 
them  home?  Would  they  accept  them?  Or  would  they 
stand  out  for  more?  Had  I  not  entered  into  a  contract 
with  them  which  they  could  compel  me  to  carry  out? 

I  was  racked  by  doubts.  As  I  performed  the  neces- 
sary offices  of  my  toilette  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
despondency  almost  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  very  presence 
of  some  devastating  tragedy.  The  voices  of  children 
penetrated  from  without.  I  heard  their  shouts— their 
restless  movements.  Possibly  they  had  the  loftiest  ex- 
pectations of  the  delights  which  were  in  store  for  them. 
At  the  thought  I  anathematized  Rudman.  I  did  not 
bless  the  Sunday-school,  nor  spare  myself.  Why  had  I 
been  such  an  idiot  as  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  fry- 
ing-pan by  falling  into  the  fire?  Why  had  I  ever  made 
such  an  offer?  Or,  having  made  it,  why  had  I  not  had 
the  courage  to  immediately  withdraw? 

But  it  was  no  use  my  asking  myself  such  questions. 
What  I  had  to  do  was  to  give  to  those  two  hundred  and 
odd  children,  with  their  score  or  so  of  teachers,  such  a 
treat  as  they  had  never  had  in  their  lives  before.  I 
gritted  my  teeth  and  declared  that  they  should  have  it, 
too.  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word — and  better.  No 
one  should  be  able  to  say  that  Augustus  Short  had  be- 
haved shabbily  to  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  had  put  their 
trust  in  him.  In  the  new  ardor  of  my  resolution  I  hewed 
a  piece  off  the  corner  of  my  chin. 

*'  Bother  this  bad  light !  Never  mind  !  before  the 
day's  over  I'll  make  those  youngsters  forget  that  the 
sun  isn't  shining  ;  Til  show  them  that  when  Augustus 
Short  undertakes  a  thing  he  carries  it  thru.  I  don't  at- 
tempt to  shelter  myself  behind  my  Aunt  Eliza*B  fits." 

There  came  a  knocking  at  the  front  door— a  timid 
knocking.    Someone  opened. .  There  was  the  sound  of 


parleying.  Presently  some  one  rapped  at  my  door.  It 
was  Mary. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  lot  of  children  as  want 
to  know  if  Mr.  Short  lives  here.  They  say  he  told  them 
te  come  this  morning.    They  can't  mean  you,  sir?  " 

"  And  why  not,  Mary,  why  not?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  Vm  sure  I  don't  know ;  only — there's  such 
a  lot  of  them." 

**  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  shortly  there  were  more. 
I've  promised,  Mary,  to  give  a  number  of  young  people 
a  treat  to-day,  such  as  they  never  had  in  their  lives  be- 
fore. I'm  going  to  do  it,  too.  Send  out  someone  at 
once  for  a  hundred  hot  veal  pies." 

**  A  hundred  veal  pies  ! " 

Mary  gasped  as  if  she  wondered  if  I  was  going  mad. 
I  was  beginning  to  be  uncertain  myself  if  I  was  as  sane 
as  I  ought  to  be. 

'*  Or — or  their  equivalent.  These  young  people  want 
something  to  eat,  they  are  cold  and  wet  and  hungry. 
There  are  two  hundred  of  them,  and  more,  or  there  soon 
will  be ;  besides  their  teachers.  What  are  a  hundred 
veal  pies  among  so  many?" 

Mrs.  Kiddall  came  on  the  scene,  at  Mary's  back. 

**  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Short,  that  you  ex- 
pect me  to  allow  that  crowd  of  ragamuffins— who  are 
both  wet  and  muddy — to  enter  my  house  ;  or  to  so  much 
as  set  their  dirty  feet  inside  my  clean  hall?" 

In  general,  when  Mrs.  Kiddall  addresses  me  in  those 
tones  I  am  wont  to  quail.  There  is,  as  it  were,  an  end 
of  the  discussion.  She  ends  it.  Mrs.  Kiddall  has  a 
tongue,  and  a  temper.  When  she  is  roused — which  she 
is  quite  easily — she  is  apt  to  give  a  vigorous  display  of 
both.  ^  An  excellent  woman ;  a  capital  landlady ;  a  cook 
in  a  million ;  honest  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity.  But 
she  has  her  little  ways.  And  when,  so  to  speak,  she  is 
on  them,  I  get  off.    As  a  rule. 

But  on  that  occasion — I  don't  know  why,  but  so  it 
was— I  was  inspired  by  a  sudden  resolution  that  I  would 
not  get  off.  That,  by  way  of  a  change,  I  would  ride 
roughshod  over  her.  That,  metaphorically,  she  should 
be  trodden  under  foot.  So  I  shouted  at  her,  quite  as 
vigorously  as  she  would  have  found  it  convenient  to 
shout  at  me. 

**  When  you  speak  of  your  house,  Mrs.  Kiddall,  you 
forget  that  they  are  my  rooms,  and  that  the  furniture 
in  those  rooms  is  mine.  I  believe  that  part  of  the  fur- 
niture in  the  hall  is  mine  also."  The  hat-stand,  the 
barometer,  and  one  of  the  chairs — the  best — were  my 
own  private  possessions.  "  And  when  you  speak  of  my 
guests  as  ragamuffins  I'll  let  you  know  I  won't  have  it. 
I  shall  invite  to  my  rooms  whom  I  please.  If  that  ar- 
rangement is  inconvenient  to  you,  at  the  end  of  th& 
month  I  will  quit  them.  But  while  I  continue  in  their 
occupation  don't  you  dare  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  me 
whom  I  shall  or  shall  not  receive.  I  am  not  your  ser- 
vant, Mrs.  Kiddall.  And  let  me  at  the  same  time  tell 
you  that  it  ill  becomes  you,  as  a  woman,  to  speak  of 
helpless  little  children,  wayworn,  wex,  cold  and  hungry, 
as  if  they  were  the  dirt  beneath  your  feet.  Shame  on 
you  that  you  should  be  so  wholly  devoid  of  the  tender 
human  'pity  which  one  looks  for  in  every  mother's 
breast.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  Mary,  and  go  out  at  once  for 
those  hundred  veal  pies,  or — or  their  equivalent,  and  I 
will  put  my  coat  on  and  come  down  stairs  and  see  they 
have  them.  I  cannot  see  little  children  sinking  for  want 
of  food,  and  offer  them  stones  instead  of  bread,  if  others 
can." 

My  speech,  the  previous  evening,  might  not  have 
been,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  success.  My  remarks, 
delivered  in  my  shirt  sleeves  at  my  bedroom  door,  dis- 
tinctly were.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Kiddall  were  dumbfounded. 
I  suspect  that  they  had  not  supposed  me  capable  of 
such  a  display.  Even  at  that  moment  I  was  conscious 
that  the  effect  might  not  impossibly  endure — that  the 
revelation  of  the  kind  of  man  I  could  be  would  linger 
in  their  memories,  to  my  advantage. 

Off  went  Mary— with  only  a  single  glance  at  Mrs. 
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Kiddall — ^in  search  of  tbose  veal  pies.  HastOy  flniah- 
ing  dreBsiogy  I  descended  to  find  Mrs.  Kiddall  regard- 
ing a  phalanx  of  boys  and  girls  of  varying  sizes  who 
were  closely  packed  together  in  the  hall. 

**  Their  boots  are  very  muddy,^  she  obserred,  with  a 
mildness  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed. 

But  her  mildness  was  thrown  away  on  me.  I  pur- 
sued my  policy  of  trampling  on  her  relentlessly,  to  the 
bitter  end.    I  ignored  her  utterly. 

**  Now  you  girls  and  boys,  wipe  the  mud  off  your  boots, 
like  Christians  I**  The  result  of  my  peremptory  injunc- 
tion was  to  produce  a  sort  of  scrimmage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  door  mat.  ''ThafU  do!  that'll  do! 
Don't  scrape  holes  in  the  oilcloth  pretending  you  think 
it's  the  matw  Go  into  that  room."  They  shambled  into 
my  dining  room.  '*  There  isn't  a  separate  chair  for  each 
of  you,  you'll  have  to  sit  three  or  four  on  each,  and 
those  who  can't  And  room  that  way  will  have  to  sit  on 
the  floor.'' 

A  curious  collection  they  seemed.  The  boys  fumbled 
with  their  caps,  the  girls  with  their  fingers.  With  one 
accord  they  stared  at  me ;  not  only  open-eyed  but  open- 
mouthed  as  well.  Probably  this  was  not  the  sort  of 
overture  they  had  expected  to  the  *' treat."  Plainly 
they  did  not  know  what  te  make  of  me  at  alL 

Suddenly  a  young  gentlemui  observed  in  a  shrfll,  pip- 
ins  treble  (he  was  apparently  about  eight  years  old) : 

Please,  sir,  my  mother  wa^ts  to  know  what  time  I'll 
be  home,  'cause  she  wants  to  meet  me." 
A  young  lady  of  about  the  same  age  chimed  in : 
'^  So's  my  mother.    She  says  if  I'm  late  I'll  have  to 
sleep  at  my  Aunt  Charlotte's,  'cause  she  has  to  get  up 
80  early  in  the  morning." 

I  looked  at  my  questioners.  Then,  finding  myself 
wholly  without  an  answer,  shifted  the  reponsibili^  to 
some  one  else. 

"  Dqn't  ask  me  such  things  I  Don't  ask  me.  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters!  Ask  your  teachers 
when  they  come." 

The  entry  of  Mary  and  two  men,  with  Mrs.  Kiddall  in 
the  background  created  a  diversion.  The  men  were 
emissaries  of  a  bakery  and  a  delicatessen  shop  respect- 
ively. Between  them  they  had  brought  all  the  veal 
pies,  chicken,  mince,  and  other  pies,  together  with  a 
ham,  a  bundle  of  sausages,  and  other  strange  meats. 
The  delicatessen  man  thought  that  if  his  collection  were 
turned  into  sandwiches — with  the  aid  of  some  loaves  of 
bread  two  feet  long^we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The 
baker  got  bread  ^nd  the  delicatessen  man  proceeded  to 
turn  his  store  into  sandwiches,  Mrs.  Kiddall  and  Mary 
assisting  him  with  a  degree  of  ardor  which  suggested 
that  they  were  quite  in  their  element. 

While  these  delicate  operations  were  in  progress  I 
kept  admitting  fresh  relays  of  children  thru  the  front 
door,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  had  arrived,  but  the 
house  was  rapidly  becoming  as  dangerously  overcrowded 
as  if  I  were  holding  a  fashionable  reception.  Presently 
I  found  myself  confronted  by  Mr.  Willis,  the  superin- 
tendent, who  was  accompanied  by  several  young  men 
and  women,  whom  I  correctly  judged  to  be  a  detach- 
ment of  teachers.  When  he  saw  what  was  going  on  he 
held  up  his  hands. 

"  There !  just  as  I  feared.  I  told  these  young  people 
last  night  that  they  were  not  to  assemble  at  your  house 
a  minute  before  ten  o'clock,  and  here  they  are  already 
crowing  you  out  of  house  and  home.  You,  children,  did 
I  not  tell  you  that  you  were  not  to  go  near  Mr.  Short's 
house  before  ten  o'clock?  What  do  you  mean  by  dis- 
obeying me?  It  would  serve  you  right  if  he  were  to  re- 
fuse to  give  you  a  treat." 

The  assembly  was  not  impressed.  The  superintend- 
ent's severity  was  received  by  a  combination  of  silence 
and  grins.  Mr.  Willis  began  to  put  me  thru  an  examin- 
ation. 

''May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Short,  if  you  have  formed  any 
plans  for  the  day?  Giving  a  treat  to  over  two  hundred 
children  is — is  rather  a  serious  undertaking." 


I  [had  discovered  that  for  myself —too  late.    But  I 
dropped  no  hint  to  that  effect.    I  listened  to  him. 
What  do  you  say  to  stages?  " 

''Stages?" 

"  When  we  give  them  their  annual  treat  we  always 
take  them  in  stages  somewhere  into  the  country." 

"The  country?" 

"  To  Fort  George,  or  Jersey,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    Liast  time  we  took  them  to  Van  Cortlandt  park." 

The  country?  In  that  drizzle !  Van  Cortlandt  park? 
In  that  mist  I  I  shuddered,  repudiating  the  idea  with 
scorn.  Willis  seemed  himself  to  be  relieved  when  he 
learned  that  I  did  not  propose  to  take  them,  as  a 
"  treat,"  in  stages  into  the  country,  to  slowly  soak  in 
the  wilds,  say,  of  Van  Cortlandt  park. 

"Then  what  de  you  propose?  Will  you  pardon  my 
asking  you,  Mr.  Short,  to  give  me  a  general  idea  of 
about  what  sum  you  think  of  spending?  It  costs  some- 
thing to  give  two  hundred  children  a  day's  outing— -go 
about  it  as  cheaply  as  yen  may — and  stages  are  cheap- 
est." 

"  On  this  occasion  there's  going  to  be  no  question  of 
money.  1  said  I  would  give  them  such  a  treat  as  they 
never  had  in  their  lives  oefore,  and  I'm  going  to  do  if 

"  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Short,  that  such  generosity  on  jour  part 
is  noble— most  noble.  We  shall  all  owe  you  a  heavy  debt 
of  gratitude." 

Generosity  ?  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Gratitude  ? 
Stuff !  I  had  simply  arrived  at  a  resolution  to  pay  my- 
self out.  I  was  determined  to  give  myself  a  lesson.  I 
would  teach  myself  to  think  twice,  thrice,  and  yet  again, 
before  I  allowed  my  good  nature  to  get  the  better  of 
me.  I  would  make  myself  pay  the  piper  te  sueh  a  tune 
that  I  should  never  forget  it.  I  liked  my  money  and  I 
did  not  like  children.  If  I  squandered  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  the  -first  for  the  sake  of  giving  pleasure  to  a 
bewidering  number  of  the  second  I  should  endure  such 
twinges — from  all  quarters  at  once — that  I  should  never 
be  likely  to  forget  them.  At  the  mere  recollection  I 
should  writhe  every  time.  If  that  did  not  prevent  my 
making  a  spectacle  of  myself  on  a  future  occasion  then 
nothing  ever  would.  If  it  did,  then  the  lesson— cost 
what  it  might — would  be  i*  ^^  ply  bought. 

I  pulled  myself  togei  ler — lo  do  so  I  had  to  swallow  a 
lump  in  my  throat ;  after  all,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
bring  myself  to  the  sticking  point — and  looked  Mr.  Willis 
straight  in  the  face. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  letting  them  all  go  te  the  sea- 
side?" 

He  gasped.  The  gasp  was  visible.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  that  detachment  of  teachers  gasped  with 
him. 

"  The  seaside  !  At  this  hour  of  the  day  !  It's  so  late  I " 

"  Late !  Gracious,  man,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  I'm 
often  still  in  bed.  Would  you  wish  them  to  start  in  the 
middle  of  the  night?" 

"Then  the  cost ! " 

"The  cost  has  nothing  to  do  with  it— that's  my 
affair." 

I  recognized,  with  a  spasm,  that  it  was.  But  that 
was  part  of  the  punishment.  The  bow  was  bent ;  the 
arrow  fitted  to  the  string ;  presently  it  should  go  speed- 
ing thru  the  air.  I  had  decided — irrevocably.  If  it 
were  my  last. 

"  There  are  no  excursions." 

"  Hang  excursions !"  Willis  started.  Probably  he  felt 
that  that  was  not  the  sort  of  language  which  ought  to 
be  associated  with  a  Sunday-school  treat.  I  didn't  care. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  ordinary  trains  which  run  from 
Long  Island  City  to  Rockaway  Beach  about  this  time. 
They  shall  go  by  one  of  them.  They  will  reach  there  in 
time  to  have  dinner — a  good  dinner.  They  will  be  able 
to  spend  the  afternoon  on  the  beach.  I  will  give  them 
a  quarter  each  to  assist  them  in  spending  it.  Then  they 
can  have  supper — a  first  rate  supper — and  return  home." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Short,  I— I'm  really  without  words  with 
which  to  thank  you  for  your  splendid  liberality." 

"  Then  don't  thank  me.     Don't,  sir,  don't !     Do  I 
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l0ok  as  if  I  wanted  yon  to  tbsnk  me?  Aod,  Mrs. 
Kiddall,  yon'd  better  go  with  them.    And  Mary  too." 

Mrs.  Kiddall  was  all  over  simperB.  Id  which  respect 
Mary  bore  her  company. 

"I'm  sure,  Hr.  Short,  it's  very  good  of  you,  and  I 
shoBtd  like  to  very  mnch ;  but  whatever  wonld  become 
of  the  honse?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  anything  will  become  of  the  house 
merely  because  yon  leave  it  a  whole  day  by  itself.  I'll 
be  bound  you'll  find  it  Btill  here  on  your  return." 

Mrs.  Kiddall  went,  and  Mary  went,  and  they  all  went. 
They  all  trooped  round  to  the  Long  Island  ferry.  I  live 
on  Madison  avenue,  bo  thsy  hadn't  far  to  go.  On  the 
way  I  cashed  a  check — such  a  cheque  !  Having  a  tooth 
drawn  was  nothing  to  it.  After  croeeing  the  river  we 
marched  into  the  railroad  station.  There  happened  to 
be — by  the  merest  chance  at  that  particular  moment — 
aperaon  in  authority.  To  him  I  was  introduced.  With 
him  I  atnick  a  bargain.  He  agreed  to  have  special  cars 
attached  to  the  next  train,  in  which  the  whole  army 
would  be  conveyed  for  a  lamp  sum.  la  that  respect  I 
got  off  cheaper  than  I  expected.  Then  the  quarters 
were  distributed,  amid  enthusiasm.  I  handed  over  a 
bag  fall — or,  at  any  rate,  partly  full — of  greenbacks  to 
Mr.  Willis. 

"You  pay  for  everything.  You  know  more  about 
this  kind  of  thing  than  I  do.  Let  them  have  every- 
thing of  the  best ;  let  no  expense  be  spared  :  above  all, 
let  them  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Afterwards 
render  me  an  account  of  the  sum  you  have  expended." 

The  horde  was  packed  into  their  cars,  another  horde 
looking  on.  A  seat  of  honor  was  reserved  in  a  parlor 
car  for  me — in  company  with  six  or  seven  of  the  teach- 
ers— which  I  occupied.  Only  unfortunately  just  as  the 
train  was  about  to  start,  I  recalled  something  which  I 
had  left  in  the  ticket  office.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
detain  me,  off  I  rushed  to  get  it.  It  detained  me  so 
long — in  fact,  I  walked  out  of  the  station  and  drove 
away  in  a  cab  before  I  got  it — that  the  train  was  com- 
pelled to  start  without  me. 

I  waa  willing  to  pay — at  a  pinch  ;  but  go!  No.  I 
wiped  the  beads  of  moisture  from  my  brow  at  the  idea 
of  spending  the  day  in  traveling  to  and  fro  to  Rockaway 
Beach  in  company  with  two  hundred  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren. 

Later  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Willis— that  same  after- 
noon I  left  town  on  a  little  jaunt  of  my  own,  eo  he  had 
to  write — expressing,  in  eloquent  terms,  the  regret 
which  they  had  all  felt  when  it  was  discovered  that  they 
would  have  to  go  without  me.  My  missing  the  train 
was  the  one  blot  on  their  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  day. 
Was  it  7  As  they  left  town  behind  them  the  weather 
cleared ;  by  the  time  they  reached  Rockaway  the  world 
was  bathed  in  brilliant  sunshine.  They  had  a  sumptu- 
ous midday  repast,  for  which  they  thanked  the  giver. 
They  enjoyed  some  delightful  hours,  basking  amid  the 
spicy  breezes,  by  the  smiling  waves.  The  language  is 
the  superintendent's.  They  next  enjoyed  a  gorgeous 
supper  for  which  again  thanks  were  returned.  After- 
wards, full  to  the  lips,  with  happiness,  they  wended 
their  homeward  way,  without  a  single  mishap  happening 
to  any  of  their  company.  Needless  to  say,  they  did  not 
part  withoHt  giving  three  hearty  cheers,  and  three  more 
to  that,  for  the  provider  of  their  pleasure.  It  was  a  day 
which  would  linger  as  a  sweet-smelling  savor  in  their 
memories  for  ever. 

Would  it  ?  1  glanced  at  a  certain  stub  in  my  cheque- 
book and  sighed.  After  all,  I  wonder  if  it  would  have 
been  so  bad  if  I  had  gone  with  them.  If  I  had  not  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  that  train.  A  crowd  of  happy 
children?  Well,  there's  something  in  it.  If  any  in  this 
world  do  know  how  to  be  happy— when  occasion  offers 
— I  suppose  it's  children. 

Since  that  day  Mrs.  Kiddall  and  Mary  have  borne 
themselues  toward  me  with  a  respect  and  deference 
which  is  almost  slavish.  The  change  in  their  attitude 
is  worth  something. 


A  Concrete  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
the  Pianoforte, 

Yale  university  has  lately  come  into  poesaMion  of  what  may 
perhaps  \»  considered  the  most  complete  collection  of  per- 
cussion-stringed musical  tnatrnmente  in  the  world.  This 
valuable  gift  it  owes  to  Mr.  Morris  Steinert,  of  New  Haven, 
the  master  piano  bnilder  who  retired  from  active  busiDeas  a 
few  years  since  to  devote  himself  to  the  conatnction,  in  a  con- 
crete form,  of  the  history  of  evolntion  of  the  modem  pianoforte. 

Among  the  most  precions  treaanres  in  tfaeSteinert collection 
11  a  famous  harpsichord  discovered  in  a  dark  closet  in  the  at- 
tic of  an  ancient  Venetian  palace,  grimy  with  the  dost  of 
ages,  i:racked,  and  warped,  but  now  restored  by  months  of 
parent  labor  and  the  akill  of  a  master  workman  to  "a  thing 
of  beanty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  The  Mvric  Trada  to  which 
The  School  Jodhnal  is  indebted  for  the  illustrations  and 
much  of  the  matf  risi  of  this  article,  reports  an  interview  with 


Mr.  SteiDort  a 
P 

Hr.Steiaert,  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  instrument  is  re* 
ported  as  follows : 

"  Several  years  aRO  I  K>ve  an  order  to  a  dealer  in  anliqai- 
ties  to  hnnt  for  me  tbm  Italy  for  a  harpsicbord  of  a  type  that 
I  knew  by  my  researches  must  be  of  authentic  antiquity.  The 
dealer  found  this  instrnment  in  some  dsrk  closet  in  an  old 
garret  in  Venice,  and  shipped  it  to  me  in  the  state  in  which 
he  found  it.  Wbsn  I  received  it  I  found  in  the  duet-en  crusted, 
cracked,  and  battered  old  box  a  priceless  instrnment,  and  one 
worthy  of  a  high  place  in  my  collection.  I  brought  it  here 
and  set  to  work  on  it  with  the  aid  of  the  artist  who  had  charge 
of  restoring  the  decorative  f ealnres.  It  required  months  of  pa- 
tient labor,  but  I  feel  now  that  I  am  well  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

"  Listen  to  an  old  compoaition  and  jadge  for  yourself  if  a 
musician's  enthusiasm  is  simply  fantastic.  When  or  where 
have  you  heard  tone  of  that  quality  in  a  modern  pianoforte  ? 
To  be  able  to  play  this  instrument  as  it  should  be  played  the 
musician  must  be  able  to  tune  it  himself.  Unlike  the  modern 
pianoforte,  with  its  maeaive  iron  pins  and  strong  Bteel  wires, 
and  hardwood  back  and  other  parts,  this  insttumsnt  is  every- 
where of  delicate  construction  and  must  be  handled  as  tenderly 
as  a  child.  It  needs  tuning  every  day  ;  in  fact,  almost  every 
time  one  plays  it. 

"This  old  tuning  pin  that  I  am  using  is  the  very  one  that 
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the  placers  of  long  ago  used  in  Venice  when  enraptoring  a 
ga7  crowd  of  fair  ladies  and  etatwart  knightfl. 

"I  tnne  the  first  register  to  get  a  proper  temperameDt,  | 
then  I  tnne  the  other  set  of  BtriegB  exactly  ia  naison  with 
these.  1  tune  it  exact);  in  accord  with  my  mood.  This  is  one  \ 
of  its  mosE  fascinating  charms  for  me.  A  pianoforte  is  toned  ; 
by  a  man  who  comes  around  and  fixes  it,  and  it  stays  in  that  | 
shape  for  two  or  three  or  more  months ;  hot  in  this  instmment  ; 
I  can  set  it  to  the  exact  timbre  that  snita  my  fancy  at  the  i 
moment.  By  this  means  the  player  can  get  on  the  closest  ! 
terms  of  intimacy  with  his  instmment,  far  closer  than  he  can  j 
with  the  modem  pianoforte.  i 

"  To  really  nnderstand  and  enjoy  the  mosic  of  the  old  clas-  . 
sical  masters  it  most  be  rendered  on  an  instrument  of  this  i 
sort.  YoQ  will  notice  that  the  harpsichord,  instead  of  having  ! 
hammers  like  the  modern  pianoforte,  (eitss  forth  sounds  by  , 
means  of  the  plectra  system,  that  is,  the  wires  are  picked  by  : 
Bbort  qnills  connected  to  wooden  jacks.  Some  of  these  jacks 
that  yoQ  see  are  the  very  ones  that  were  in  the  inatroment 
when  it  was  played  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

"There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  modern  lectnrers  npon 
ancient  instrum-nts  tnat  the  harpsichord  was  an  inexpressive 
iastrumenb.  1  found  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  the  trnth.  The  mosician  who  plays  the  harpsichord 
and  knows  how  to  preoare  the  quills,  and  make  them  softer 
or  harder,  by  means  of  a  file,  can  so  inflnence  these  qnills  that 
br  the  proper  pressnre  on  the  keys  he  can  carry  oat  minutely 
bis  every  emotional  instinct,  provided  he  stndies  the  proper 
manner  of  tonching  the  keys  He  must  toneh  the  keys  so 
that  the  quills  will  plnck  the  strings  in  their  elastic  nature, 
as  is  his  intention  aid  mosd,  jost  as  a  clarionet  player  humors 
the  reed  when  producing  pure  tones  upon  that  instrument, 
The  preisnre  on  the  keys  most  inflnence  them  in  the  proper 
timber,  ffhen  toe  performer  has  full  control  over  the  qnills. 
the  harpsichord  can  oe  made  to  produce  the  most  musical  and 
vari^os  tone  colorings  that  govern  the  artistic  treatment  of 
any  mosical  instrument, 

"A  careful  aod  prolonged  study  and  a  long-time  intimacy 
with  these  instruments  has  opened  up  to  me  a  great  field.  I 
have  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  wonderful  tonal  powers 
that  lie  within  tuese  old  ipstram'nts,  and  in  some  degree  have 
gained  a  clue  to  that  secret  which  governed  the  (cf^at  com- 
posers of  the  eighteejth  centnry,  sneh  as  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Scarl'.'ttj.  in  their  oroductions.  I  am  certain  that  without  the 
aid  uF  tl4se  wo:iderful  instrnmeiite  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeled  in  producing  music  of  such  inexpressible  besnty  and 
tone  c  ol'iring." 

Hr.  Steinert  has  decided  opinions  as  regards  the  perfection 
of  the  pianoforte ;  in  stating  these  he  gives  incidentally  some 
very  interesting  historical  information.    He  says : 


"At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  avch  great  composera  as  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  (1683),  George  Frederick  Handel  (1684), 
Johana  Sebastian  Bach  (1685),  and  even  a  quarter  of  &  cen- 
tury later,  no  such  instrument  as  we  to-day  call  a  pianoforte 
was  in  existence. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  compositions  of  these  masters  waa 
never  written  for  the  pianoforte.  In  fact,  many  years  paaeed 
before  these  composers  paid  any  attention  to  this  instrument, 
as  they  seemed  opposed  to  its  use.  The  then  existing  iDstm- 
ments  played  by  means  of  the  keyboard  were  the  clavichord, 
harpsichord,  and  spinet. 

"in  the  early  days  of  keyed  musical  instruments  tbete  was 
no  industry  for  their  mannfactnre.  The  harpsichord,  for  in- 
stance, was  built  at  the  personal  order  of  the  patron.  The 
purchaser  even  specified  the  shape  of  the  case,  its  decoration, 
the  number  of  octavee  of  the  instrument,  and  in  every  respect 
suited  his  own  fancy  and  desire.  The  makers  did  their  work 
by  hand  entirely,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  selecting  grow- 
ing timber  to  be  used  and  seasoning  it.  In  very  fact,  they 
made  the  instrument  entire.  A  time  for  delivery  was  speci- 
fied, sometimes  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  order.  The  de- 
livery of  the  instrument  was  made  a  holiday  in  the  commun- 
ity. It  was  a  big  thing  for  an  artisan  to  finish  such  a  job,  a 
work  that  gave  him  name  and  fame  thruont  the  countryside. 
The  day  was  made  a  season  of  jollification,  a  procession  waa 
formed  to  escort  the  instrument  to  the  house  of  its  owner, 
and  was  made  up  of  the  clergy,  the  town  officials,  the  citizen 
notabira,  the  school  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  builder  and  bis  assistants.  The  band  or  orchestra 
furnished  music,  the  parson  or  priest  offered  prayer,  and  'joy 
was  unconfined  '  in  that  community,  A  big  dinner  and  the 
dance  followed.  The  owner  of  a  notable  instrument  like  that 
would  come  to  be  known  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country." 

"The  pianoforte  is  really  still  in  its  infancy,  as  far  asita 
tone  generating  apparatus  is  concerned.  1  mean  the  action. 
The  action  gf  a  i;rand  pianoforte  has  undergone  hardly  any 
changes  since  its  introduction  by  Erard,  in  1808,  and  it  is 
used  to-day  by  all  grand  piano  makers  in  practically  its  orig- 
inal condition. 

"The  upright  action  is  of  more  recent  date,  but  in  this 
fnrm  has  never  been  really  satisfactory  as  to  gcod  tone  pro- 
dnction.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  have  been  working  for 
many  years,  and  1  claim  that  a  pianoforte  that  contains  an 
action  of  my  construction  i^  superior  in  tone  quality  and  in 
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e  plam  which  the  pi&noforte  occnpieB  in  the  deTelopment 
i^etl  art,  Mr.  Steinert  indicate!  in  these  words  : 
rhstaver  might  have  been  the  object  of  Griitofori,  the 
itor  of  the  pianoforte,  and  wherein  the  adTantige  of  the 
r  iBvtmmant  over  the  harpsichord  liw,  I  cannot  perceire," 
ipli»d,  "as  far  aa  beantifnl  and  fucinating  tone  color- 
prodnced  are  concerned.  The  pianoforte  H  a  hammer 
unent  and  ita  etrinea  are  intoned  by  hammer  etrokea. 
ioae  production  that  u  baaed  open  thepercnaaiTesjetem, 
la  atriking  the  string,  is  inferior  to  thoae  of  mbbing  or 
ing  a  string. 

hare  is  an  objection  to  the  plecta  system,  Inaamnch  as 
lilla,  by  constant  playing,  get  damaged  and  have  to  be 


constantly  renewed.  Another  objection  may  be  raised  because 
of  the  fr^le  conatroction  of  the  harpaichMd,  and  amallnees, 
or  rather,  thinneas,  of  the  atrlnga,  which  require  constant 
toning.  The  carrying  power  of  tbe  harpaichord,  ae  regards 
Boand,  is  far  inferior  to  the  pianoforte,  whitJi  ia  bnilt  on  more 
robnat  plans  and  contains  heavier  strings,  so  as  to  withstand 
the  heavy  blows  inflicted  on  it  by  the  hammer  meclianiBm. 

"  These  may  be  very  strong  reasons  why  the  pianoforte  re- 
ceived favor,  and  these  conditions  over  the  harpsichord 
appealed  more  acceptably  towards  the  comfort  of  tbe  people. 
The  pianoforte  received  free  acceptation  by  many,  altho  it 
took  many  years  before  it  was  received  by  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Bnt  by  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  pianoforte  had  been  fnlly  received, 
and,  therefore,  tbe  harpsichord  and  clavichord  became  obso' 
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Bducational  tirade  fields 

The  second  annaal  convention  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association  has  just  been  held  in  New  York  city.  The  execu- 
tive officers  of  this  association  are  Clarence  E.  Wolcott,  pres- 
ident ;  Charles  W.  Burrows,  first  vice-president ;  Edwin  B. 
Curtiss,  second  vice-president ;  Frederick  F.  Hansell,  third 
vice-president ;  J.  W.  Nichols,  secretary,  and  J.  Wilson  Hart, 
treasurer. 

The  members  spent  some  time  visiting  about  the  city  and 
among  other  expeditions  of  interest  they  visited  Harper  & 
Bros.,  where  Colonel  Harvey  welcomed  them,  after  which  lunch 
was  served. 

'  Among  the  Harper  staff  who  were  present  were :  ''  Mark 
Twain,"  W.  D.  Howells,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  J.  Henry  Harper,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ernest  Ingersell, 
F.  T.  Leigh,  James  MacArthur,  Hamblen  Sears,  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Will  Carleton,  Charles  H.  Has  well, 
Van  Tassel  Sntphen,  and  Henry  E.  Rood. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have  removed  their  New  Tork 
offices  from  Fifth  avenue  to  225  Fourth  avenue,  where  they 
have  commodious  quarters  in  the  Parker  building. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  promoted  Mr.  William  J. 
Crowley  to  the  New  York  office.  He  has  been  an  employe  of 
the  Appletons  for  over  twenty  years,  and  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  manager  of  their  New  England  agency. 

The  second  volume  of  the  American  Teachers  Series  (Dean 
Russell,  Teachers  college,  Ed.)  is  announced  by  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  It  is  on  The  Teaching 
of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary 
School,  by  Henry  E.  Bourne,  professor  in  the  Woman's  col- 
lege. Western  Reserve  university.  This  doubtless  will  prove 
as  helpful  and  inspiring  as  the  previous  volume  on  Latin  and 
Greek  by  Professors  Bennett  and  Bristol,  of  Cornell. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  have  just  announced 
that  they  propose  to  extend  the  capacity  of  their  works  in 
Ilion,  New  York,  to  nearly  double  their  present  production. 
The  increase  in  business  of  this  company  has  been  steady  for 
several  years,  but  lately  it  has  assumed  proportions  that 
warrant  enlarged  facilities  of  every  description.  New  build- 
ings will  be  erected  which  will  give  this  firm,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  splendidly  organized  system,  an 
opportunity  to  expand  in  every  department. 

The  Pelouze  Paper  and  Type  Company  will  shortly  erect  a 
three-story  brick  building  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  new  plant 
will  have  a  frontage  of  thirty-nioe  feet  and  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet,  with  three  stories  and  a  basement.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Pelouze  says  that  when  he  gets  into  his  new  quarters  he  will 
have  the  largest  printers'  supply  and  paper  warehouse  in  the 
South. 

A  very  neat  velvet  display  easel  which  holds  eight  pencils  is 
being  furnished  by  A.  W.  Faber  to  his  customers  on  applica- 
tion. An  attractive  and  convenient  device  of  this  nature  will 
stimulate  sales. 

The  Syracuse  Typewriter  Company  is  putting  up  a  five-story 
building  with  four  lateral  buildings,  in  Syracuse.  The  struc- 
ture is  half -completed  and  will  be  ready  for  the  manufactur- 
ers in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  understood  that  the  Union  Type- 
writer Company  of  America  is  back  of  the  enterprise,  altbo 
the  title  to  the  property  is  in  the  name  of  Lyman  C.  Smith. 

The  Era  Typewriter  Company,  which  was  capitalized  in 
South  Dakota  at  $1,500,000,  contemplates  purchasing  a  site 
and  locating  its  plant  in  Buffalo.  Among  the  novelties  of  the 
new  machine  which  it  is  claimed  will  revolutionize  the  con- 
struction of  typewriters,  there  are  thirty  keys,  each  of  which 
prints  a  whole  word  at  a  touch. 

Mr.  Sam  Mayer,  the  Western  representative  of  the  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  has  recently  purchased  a  large  duck  farm, 
and  is  spending  most  of  his  spare  time  in  improving  it.  He 
has  sent  out  agents  to  secure  fancy  stock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  his  intention  to  have  one  of  the  finest  farms  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Company  is  noted  for  the  re- 
liable articles  sent  out  from  its  establishment.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Waterman,  of  this  company,  has  just  started  on  a  Western 
trip.  He  is  looking  forward  to  a  brisk  trade  in  his  line  of 
goods.  Wherever  he  goes  he  secures  large  orders  for  this  pop- 
ular and  effective  pen. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fisher,  who  represents  the  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer Company  in  Australia,  has  come  on  a  bi-yearly  visit  to 


the  home  office.  He  reports  the  development  of  Australia 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  residence  there  as  wonderful,  and 
he  says  that  the  feeling  towards  America  and  American  goods 
is  very  favorable  to  good  business. 

The  Paul's  Ink  Company  have  moved  their  factory  to  117- 
119  Ninth  street,  Jersey  City,  where  they  have  twice  the 
room  their  former  quarters  afforded,  and  in  which  they 
have  installed  only  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery. 
There  is  such  an  increasing  demand  for  their  ink  in  common 
bottles  that  the  company  have  added  a  complete  line  of 
common  cork  goods  in  wide-mouthed  squat-cylinder  bottles 
which,  owing  to  their  broad  base,  are  not  easily  capsized. 

The  entire  stock  and  good  will  of  the  dramatic  publishing 
business  heretofore  conducted  by  Harold  Roorbach  at  182 
Nassau  street.  New  York,  has  been  purchased  by  Dick  & 
Fitzgerald  who  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  all 
plays,  theatrical  supplies,  and  so  forth  hitherto  advertised  in 
Mr.  Roorbach's  catalog. 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  of  Boston,  have  purchased  the 
entire  list  of  text-books  of  Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Company  who 
retire  from  business. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  CUsdc*  have  become  so  well- 
known  and  so  universally  used  that  a  reference  catalog  seems 
appropriate  for  the  teacher's  desk.  In  the  one  which  Heath 
has  published  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  attention  to 
his  classics,  brief  notes  of  each  number  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  her  selection  of  supplementary  reading.  Accompanying 
the  explanatory  pages  are  short  endorsements  of  the  press 
and  of  educators  all  over  the  United  States. 

A.  W.  Baker  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  school  and  kin- 
dergarten supplies,  and  New  England  headquarters  of  Peckham, 
Little  &  Company  and  Potter,Patnam  &  Company,  have  removed 
from  299  Washington  street,  Boston,  to  West  Somerville, 
Mass.,  where  they  enjoy  better  accommodations  than  at  the 
Hub. 

The  students  of  Patterson's  shorthand  recently  competed 
with  200  schools  representing  all  the  leading  systems  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  the  verdict  given  by  the  board  of 
examiners  was  that  this  system  is  the  best  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  claims  useful  proficiency  in  two  weeks^ 
and  commercial  and  reporting  proficiency  in  two  to  four 
months.  Personal  and  mail  instruction  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  gratifying  resolts.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Patterson  Institute,  153-155  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Thorn  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Standard  Crayon  Company  for  several  months. 
He  ha«  just  returned  from  an  extended  Western  trip  with  a 
book  full  of  heavy  orders. 

A  new  article  which  he  is  showing  is  the  "Unique  Companion'^ 
which  has  the  shape  of  a  thick  but  graceful  foot  rule  with  a 
sliding  top  and  a  hollow  interior  that  is  a  receptacle  for  pen- 
cils, penholders,  and  so  forth.  This  is  sure  to  be  a  heavy 
seller  among  school  goods  buyers. 

The  Bookkeeping  systems  and  the  commercial  arithmetic 
published  by  the  Good  year-Marshall  Publishing  Company, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  are  being  used  by  schools  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union.  To  accommodate  their  rapidly  growing 
trade,  they  have  recently  established  depositories  with  E.  E. 
Babb  &  Co.,  Bostcn;  I  The  Bakei  &  Taylor  Co.,  New 
York ;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  and  Cunningham, 
Curtiss  &  Welch,  San  Francisco,  who  sell  their  books  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  publishers. 

An  Illegally  Appointed  Board. 

Judge  J.  D.  Ferrall,  of  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Circuit  Court  holds 
the  appointment  of  the  Wakaruaa  school  board  illegal.  The 
fight  between  the  school  board  appointed,  November  4,  1901, 
by  the  town  board  of  trustees  of  Wakarnsa  and  Trustee  Eby, 
of  Oliver  township,  grew  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town  over  the  trustees'  employment  of  Sanford 
Willard,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
county,  as  the  successor  of  Wm.  E.  Meiller,  of  Goshen,  who 
died  about  a  month  after  he  began  the  new  school  year.  Un- 
able to  induce  Trustee  Eby  to  revoke  his  contract  with  Mr. 
Wiilard,  and  the  latter  declining  to  retire,  the  town  board  was 
induced  to  appoint  a  school  board,  which  took  charge  of  the 
schools  at  once,  discharged  Mr.  Willard  and  hired  another  su- 
perintendent. 

This  ruling  will  open  the  way  for  a  suit  for  damages  and 
salary  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Willard. 
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Sound  Deadenias  ia  School-Houses. 

Tke  problan  of  oonflaing  Boniid  ia  now  recogaiud  u  more 
pneticklly  important,  in  adiool  boildiog  Mpocialty,  tbu  tbit 
of  conToring  it.  Next  to  ligbt  uid  ventilktion,  Mnad-dead- 
«niDg  for  floors  and  putitions  Is  the  moflt  important  item  in 
aehool-honH  conitnction. 

One  of  tbe  flrat  to  appreciate  tbii  was  Hr.Samnel  Cabot,  of 
Boiton,  a  weli-knowD  chemist  and  inventor,  who,  after  ex- 
batutiTe  research,  has  produced  a  method  of  aonnd  deadening 
which  is  SB  itearlT  perfect  in  all  reRpects  as  we  are  like);  to 
see.  Nothing  conld  be  found  which  met  the  mechanical  and 
s&nitarj  requirements  nntil  eel-grsaa  was  called  op  from  the 
deep.  B7  the  use  of  this  sea  plant  tbe  laminated,  CDsbion 
structure  which  is  necessarr  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the  sonnd- 
waTes  was  obtained,  and  the  hardly  lese  important  sanitary 
demands  met.  Eel-grass  is  composed  largely  of  siltaon  in 
plase  of  tbe  carbon  of  plants  tbat  grow  in  the  air,  and  there- 
fore does  not  barn,  or  rot,  and  is  not  convertible  into  food  by 
Termin.  It  contains  a  strong  percentage  of  iodine,  which  re- 
pels moths  and  other  insects  which  harbor  in  and  destroy 
common  felts  nsed  for  deaden in|t  purposes. 

This  Deadening  "Quilt,"  as  it  ia  called,  hae  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted  by  school  architects  and  committees  in  all  parte 
of  the  conatry.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Cabot  issued  a  special 
pamphlet  on  sehool-hooae  deadening,  tllnstrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  a  large  numb sr  of  buildings  in  which  the  "Quilt" 
had  bean  used,  and  he  has  now  issued  another,  with  more  and 
more  important  buildings.  This  book  shonld  be  sent  for  by 
ereryona  interested  in  school  buildings. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  bighesc  aim  of  art  is  to  make 
time  nsetnl  thing  beaatif  al.  To  this  end,  therefore,  educators 
have  studied  the  manual  training  side  of  school  work  and 
fasTe  foand  more}  than  one  eolation  of  the  aim  expressed 
above.  Many  btantifnl  objects  have  been  made  in  the  sewing 
departments,  but  still  more  useful  and  beautifnl  ones  have 
been  produced  on  hand  loome.  Weaving  requires  only  the 
most  simpla  materials,  bat  it  calls  for  the  most  varied  nse  of 
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Weaving  en  the  Todd  Adjastable  Hand  Loom, 
tbe  Bngers.    Thooiande  of  teachers  everywhere  have  reached 
the  conelnsion  that  under  the  present  conditions  weaving, 
oltera  the  best  basis  for  a  systematic  ootme  in  industrial 
work  for  tbe  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Kre.  Uattie  Phipps  Todd,  the  inventor  of  the  Todd  Adjust- 
able Band  Loom  and  an  autbority  on  the  subject  of  weaving 
has  prepared  a  comprehensive  manual  on  Hand  Loan  Weaving 
{pnbliahed  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Company)  which  is  a  practical 
and  reliable  guide  to  the  subject.    Specific  directions  are 

Even  so  that  tbe  work  can  be  readily  taken  up  with  this  book 
hand.  It  is  intended  to  accompany  any  kind  of  a  hand 
loom,  even  the  crude  frame  of  the  discarded  slate  which  so 
many  teachere  have  need. 

The  Todd  Adjustable  Hand  Loom  is  made  in  two  styles; 
one  ia  adjostable  in  width  only  and  tha  other  is  adjustable  in 
both  lanirth  and  width. 
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D.  ArelMvn  ft  Compuy. 

"Lat«r  Infancy  of  the  Child,"  Gabriel  Compayr£.  Trans- 
lated by  Uary  &.  Wilson. 

An  Intreductioii  to  Physical  Geography,"  by  Grove  E.  Gil- 
bert and  Albert  P.  Brigham. 

Lessing'e  "  Hinna  von  Barnhelm,"  with  iDtrodoction,  notes, 
and  vocabulary  by  Charles  Bundy  Wilson. 

Beaumarcbais  "  Le  Barbier  De  Seville,"  edited  with  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  vooabnlary,  by  Antoine  Hnuarelli. 


A.  nanagaa  Compavj. 

"The  Teacher  at  Work,"  by  Wilbur  H.  Bender. 
Glna  ft  Company. 

"  Medisval  and  Modern  History,"  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers. 

"Tha  Elements  of  English  Composition,"  by  J.  H.  Gardiner, 
George  Lyman  Kittrsdge  and  Sarah  Lonise  Arnold. 

"  Step  by  Step,"  by  S.  C.  Peabody. 

"  Forestry,"  by  Pilibert  Roth. 

"  The  Advanced  First  Reader,"  by  Ellen  U.  Cyr. 

"Money  and  Banking "(levised  edition),  by  Horace  White, 

"  Earth  and  Sky,"  No.  2,  by  J.  H.  Stickney. 

"  Studies  in  American  History,"  by  Sara  U.  Riggs. 

"A  History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools,"  by  EUwood 
W.  Kemp. 

"  Handbook  of  Perspective,"  by  Otto  FuchB. 

"  The  Rising  Snn"  ( Ymiih'i  Companion  Series). 

"Strange  Lands  near  Home"  {Youlh't  Companion  Series). 
D.  C.  Heath  ft  Company. 

Atwood's  Arithmetic  for  the  Eighth  Grade. 

Joy's  Arithmetic  Without  a  Pencil.  A  mental  arithmetic 
for  grammar  grades. 

Siefert's  Principles  of  Arithmetic    A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

Hopkins'  Inductive  Plane  Geometry,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition. 

Wells  and  Gerriah's  Algebra  for  Beginners. 

Garvin's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

Weed  and  Crossman's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Zoology. 

Stevens'  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Coleridge's  Select  Poems,  edited  by  A.  J.  George. 

Sever's  Blementa  of  Agriculture,  with  Industrial  Lessons. 

Gordon's  Comprehensive  Method  of  Teaching  Reading.  Two 
volumes,  each  covering  five  months'  work  for  the  first  school 
year.    A  phonic  method  without  diacritical  marks. 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak,  Book  I.,  revised  and  illustrated. 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak,  Book  IL,  revised  and  illustrated. 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  edited  by  Professor  L. 
DuPont  Syle,  University  of  California. 

Loti's  Pechenr  d'lslande,  new  and  revised  edition;  editor. 
Professor  Super. 


Dumas'  Honte  Cristo,  special  editions  with  vocabulary. 
Editor,  I.  H.  B.  Spiers. 

Riebl's  Finch  der  Schonheit,  edited  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas. 
William  R.  JeaUna. 

"Marianela,"  by  B.  P6r«  Galdas. 

"  Das  Stiftungsfeet,"  by  Gnstav  von  Moser. 

"Petite  Grammaire  Francaise,"  by  Paul  Bercy  and  G.  Cas- 
tegnier. 

"A  Comprehensive  French-English  Dictionary,"  by  Albert 
Benedict  Lyman. 

0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"  A  Political  History  of  Slavery,"  by  William  Henry  Smith, 
with  an  introdnction  by  Wbitelaw  Reid. 

"  American  Constitutional  History,"  by  Alexander  JohnstoD. 
Edited  by  Prof.  James  A.  Woodbum. 

"  American  Politics,"  by  Prof.  James  A.  Woodbum, 

"  Government  and  the  State,"  by  Frederic  Wood. 

"  St.  Aagnstine  and  his  Age."  by  Joseph  McCabe. 

"Story  of  the  Nations  Series:    The  Papal  Monarchy," by 
Wm.  Barry. 

"  Bnddhist  India,"  by  T.  W.  Bhs-Davids. 

"Mediaeval  England,"  by  Mary  Bateson. 

"  The  United  States,"  by  Edwin  Barle  Sparka. 
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^fie    Mc600t    %OUtmL        '^^^  Re-organization  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 

Week  Ending  July  5,  1902. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  determined  upon  a  vigor- 
ous educational  policy  extending  and  improving  the  na- 
tional school  BjBtem  in  every  direction,  from  the  kinder- 
garten up  thru  the  normal  schools  and  university.  The 
history  of  the  evolution  of  public  education  in  Argen- 
tina is  a  most  interesting  one.  The  School  Journal 
has  already  spoken  of  the  great  work  of  Sarmiento,  who, 
in  founding  the  system,  availed  himself  of  the  best 
thought  of  his  distinguished  friend,  Horace  Mann,  and 
other  North  American  leaders.  Since  his  day  there  has 
been  a  steady  progress  and  there  have  developed  sever- 
al features,  especially  in  the  extension  of  agricultural 
instruction,  which  we  might  well  study  to  our  own  prof- 
it. The  most  rscent  evidence  of  the  growing  belief  in 
the  transcendent  importance  of  popular  education  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  republic's  highest  welfare  is  fur- 
nished by  the  grant  which  provides  for  the  construction 
of  twenty-one  handsome  school  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  already  bears  the  proud  name  of 
'^  the  city  of  school  palaces."  In  a  later  number  The 
School  Journal  will  speak  more  at  length  of  the  plans 
for  these  buildings  and  of  popular  education  in  Argen- 
tina in  general. 


In  commenting  on  The  School  Journal's  recent  ut- 
terances with  reference  to  the  interference  of  the  poli- 
tician in  school  affairs,  especially  the  election  and  re- 
tirement of  teachers  and  superintendents,  the  Eduea- 
tional  News  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  writes  : 

''  America  seems  to  be  no  more  free  from  the  intrnsion  of 
politics  into  the  province  of  education  than  this  country,  and 
in  both  countries  the  result  is  wholly  evil.  It  is  even  worse 
in  America  than  here.  Every  man  there  is  a  politician,  and  as 
the  professional  politician  of  the  lower  order  largely  monopo- 
lizes the  interest  in  school  work  for  his  own  ends,  not  only  the 
teachers  but  the  superintendents  are  liable  to  dismissal,  when- 
ever the  wire-pullers  imagine  that  a  change  ef  school  officials 
would  serve  their  party  ends.  The  public  school  has  much  to 
endure.  At  one  time  it  is  assailed  by  rival  ecclesiastical  fac- 
tions, at  another  time  by  contending  political  rivals,  and  too 
often  by  both  together.  Happily,  however,  it  is  making  head- 
way, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  practi- 
cally independent  of  both.'' 


Indeed! 

Hamlin  Garland,  who  has  something  of  a  reputation 
as  a  prose  writer,  having  composed  ''  01.  Pap's  Flaxen," 
among  other  things,  does  not  think  Longfellow  much  of 
a  poet ;  Whittier  is  put  in  the  same  category.  Long- 
fellow has  a  good  chance  to  live  for  some  years  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  read  his  verses.  It  will  take 
a  mightier  hand  than  Garland's  to  pull  his  monument 
down.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  will  and  who  will  not 
live  a  hundred  years  from  now ;  but  people  will  remem- 
ber those  who  write  lines  as  musical  as,  '  I  stood  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight." 

Why  the  Teachers? 

The  United  States  Post-OfSee  authorities  stopped  the 
delivery  of  letters  to  certain  parties  who  were  obtaining 
money  by  delusive  circulars  ;  it  appeared  that  a  great 
many  teachers  had  sent  in  their  hard-earned  money  ex- 
pecting to  get  $2  or  more  for  every  $1  invested.  Why 
should  teachers  be  deluded?  Are  they  not  supposed  to 
be  intelligent?  We  do  not  like  to  have  it  paraded 
that  teachers  are  taken  in  by  oil,  silver,  gold,  and  cop- 
per speculation  circulars.  There  many  people  who  will 
be  ;  let  the  teachers  be  cautious.  Look  out  for  delusive 
advertisements. 


In  the  July  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Pedagogy  the  lead- 
ing article  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  re-organization  of  departments 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  writer 
of  the  article  is  Superintendent  Chancellor  of  Bloom- 
field,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  five,  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  Detroit  meeting  last  year  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  new  organization  as  recommended  in  Dr. 
Green's  presidential  address. 

Says  Dr.  Chancellor : 

"  The  present  National  Educational  Association  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  successful  experiment, 
whose  leaders  in  times  past  and  present  deserve  all  the  repu- 
tation they  have  and  more  ;  bat  whose  possibilities  of  dignity 
and  usefulness  are  far  beyond  its  realization.  Our  condition 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted. 

•  4t  4t  4t 

A  superficial  inquiry  shows  that  the  executive  officers  of  in- 
dividual schools  and  of  city  systems,  atd  the  enthusiasts  for 
various  subjects  have  dictated  the  addition  of  departments. 
The  men  prominent  in  the  association  have  claimed  that  this 
or  that  class  of  teachers  do  not  care  for  the  N.  E.  A.  The 
complaint  will  continue  until  the  remedy  is  applied.  To-day 
there  is  little  to  interest  the  average  teacher.  In  many  re- 
spects the  present  condition  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  in  others  it  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Consequently, 
until  there  are  substantial  changes  in  the  plao^,  it  is  not  wise 
to  expect  much  improvement  in  the  actual  affairs  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  sooner  or  later  an  effective  reorgani;Ea- 
tion,  not  ''tinkering,"  not  mere  addition  of  departments  must 
be  undertaken.  I  submit  that  this  reorganization  must  seek 
to  secure  the  following  advantages,  viz. : 

1.  The  N.  E.  A.  must  provide  organs  of  expression  for  ev- 
ery important  educational  activity  in  the  United  States.  It 
must  magnify  its  influence  by  multiplying  and  defining  its 
functions  luntil  they  directly  concern  all  of  the  half  million 
teachers  of  our  country. 

2.  It  must  be  so  organized  [that  its  various  departments 
may  affiliate  conveniently  and  profitably  with  the  great  aEso- 
ciations  devoted  to  special  lines  of  cultural  progress. 

8.  It  must  distinguish  its  departments  by  defining  their 
purposes,  so  that  limiting  the  scope  of  each  department  it  may 
encourage  its  activity. 

4.  It  must  promote  the  efficiency  of  departments  by  main- 
taining both  far  greater  length  of  service  in  office  than  now 
prevails,  and  far  larger  definite  membership  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

5.  It  must  serve  the  cause  of  education  by  securing  a  con- 
stant succesbion  of  well-considered  reports  upon  all  forms  of 
educational  effort,  in  order  that  the  formal  culture  of  all  our 
people  may  follow  close  upon  the  progress  of  the  best,  and  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  a  profession  of  education  may  be- 
come universally  known  because  of  the  frequency  and  the 
worth  of  published  opinions  of  educational  experts. 

6.  It  must  still  further  improve  the  great  general  sessions, 
the  central  and  by  far  the  most  important  feature. 

7.  It  must  cease  to  be  in  any  degree  an  association  of 
schools  or  of  the  heads  of  schools,  and  must  become  wholly  a 
national  society  for  the  study  of  education,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  general  educational  welfare. 


Without  being  prepared  te  defend  any  single  detail,  and 
fully  aware  that  any  one  man  is  a  mere  item  in  any  democratic 
organization,  I  propose  a  plan  of  reorganization  as  follows, 
vis.: 

General  Sessions.  I.  National  Coubcil ;  II.  Superintend- 
ence ;  III.  Colonies ;  IV.  Defectives  ;  V.  Other  Races ;  VI. 
Philosophy  and  Education ;  VII.  Political  Sciences ;  VIII. 
Humanities  ;  IX.  Sciences  ;  X.  Art ;  XI.  Technical  and  Man- 
ual ;  XII.  Music ;  XIII.  Commercial ;  XIV.  Physical ;  XV. 
Primary ;  XVI.  Library  :  XVII.  Reform  ;  XVIII.  Legislation, 
Local,  State  and  National. 

Such  a  reorganization  would  scarcely  change  nine  lines  of 
work,  viz.:  General  Sessions,  National  Council,  Art,  Music, 
Business,  Physical  Training,  Science,  Library,  acd  Defectives. 
It  extends  three  lines  of  work,  viz.:  Superinterdence,  by  add- 
ing to  it  School  Administration,  which  unqestiorably  is  edti- 
cationally  subordinate  to  it ;   Manual  Training,  by  adding  to 
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it  Technical  Training  ;  and  Indian  Edncatioo,  by  adding  to  it 
the  Other  Races  now  with  ub  in  onr  own  country.  It  modifies 
Elementary  Education  by  reducing  it  to  Primary  Education 
and  adding  to  it  the  Kindergarten,  which  is  simply  the  proper 
method  of  beginning  Primary  Education ;  if  Primary  means 
primary,  it  must  include  Kindergartening. 

It  adds  Legislation,  which  could  be  made  very  valuable  to 
the  cause  of  education  ;  Colonies,  the  education  of  both  Ameri- 
cans for  government  of  and  business  in  the  colonies,  and  of 
the  colonists  and  dependents  themselves ;  and  Reform,  a  de- 
partment in  the  nature  of  a  safety-valve  for  everybody,  a 
means  of  protecting  the  association  and  the  departments  from 
all  sorts  of  ideas  nntil  they  are  proven  valuable.  The  other 
departments,  viz.  Secondary,  Normal,  Higher,  and  Child- 
Study  are  very  properly  abandoned  for  classification  of  their 
conteDts  by  subject-matter  in  harmony  with  most  of  the  other 
present  departments.  In  their  places  this  scheme  proposes 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Political  Sciences,  and  Humanities. 

I  propose  regulations  somewhat  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  president  of  the  association,  and  the  secreta- 
ries and  the  presidents  of  the  departments,  constitute  a  com- 
mittee on  programs  that  shall  meet  annually  the  last  week  of 
December  to  consider  all  the  programs  for  the  summer  meet- 
ing. 

2.  That  in  each  department  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent hold  office  for  two  years,  being  elected  in  alternate  yeais, 
and  the  secretary  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  that  these 
officers  constitute  the  executive  committee  for  the  department. 

3.  That  in  each  department  there  be  constituted  a  council 
that  shall  be  required  to  prepare  annually  for  publication  in 
the  annual  volumes  of  proce^ings  a  report  or  reports  upon 
the  work  of  any  special  committees,  or  of  individual  members, 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

4.  That  membership  in  deparments  be  limited  to  persons 
now  or  previously  engaged  actively  in  the  field  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  in  the  annual  volumes  the  department  member- 
ship or  memberships  of  each  member  be  published. 

5.  That  for  the  future,  as  far  as  possible,  additions  to  the 
work  of  the  association  be  arranged  rather  by  sub-divisiens  of 
the  departments  than  by  additions  of  new  departments  to  the 
association  itself. 

A  candid  view  of  the  programs  of  the  association  from  year 
to  year,  and  even  of  that  prepared  for  the  Minneapolis  meet- 
ing, a  program  which  has  been  a  matter  of  much  anxious 
thought  on  the  part  of  many,  shows  that  the  association  has 
reached  and  passed  its  maximum  of  efficiency  upon  its  present 
lines.  A  new  order  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  future  of- 
ficers and  leaders  as  well  as  in  that  of  education  itself.  It  is 
demanded  also  because  the  nation  needs  that  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  our  teachers  than  now  be  enrolled  in  and  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  of  the  one  great  national  association  of 
educators.  In  any  organization  when  such  a  stage  is  reached, 
all  who  are  concerned  for  its  welfare  ought  cheerfully  and 
resolutely  to  plan  for  its  improvement  that  no  ill  may  bef al 
it  from  within." 

The  School  Journal  heartily  favors  the  move- 
ment toward  a  broader  and  better  organization  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  hopes  that  this 
committee  of  five  will  be  continued  in  ofilice  for  at  least 
another  year  or  until  it  is  ready  to  submit  unanimously 
a  carefully  considered  plan.  The  plan  presented  in  this 
article  is  certainly  worthy  of  thoughtful  attention. 

Latest  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin. 

Several  items  of  information  relative  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Minneapolis  are  of  general  interest.  An  exten- 
sion for  return  of  all  tickets  from  the  territory  of  the 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  Western  Passenger 
Association,  and  Central  Passenger  Association  has  been 
granted  until  Oct.  1  instead  of  Sept.  1,  as  previously 
announced.  This  concession  covers  all  territory  east  of 
Colorado  and  west  and  south  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  expected  that  the  Trunk  Line 
and  New  England  Associations  will  concur. 

The  registration  bureau,  joint  railway  agency,  and 
local  committee  on  boarding  accommodations  will  be  lo- 
cated in  beautiful  and  commodious  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  new  court  house,  Third  avenue  entrance. 


All  persons  should  report  at  this  place  immediately  on 
arrival  in  MinneapoliSy  secure  membership  certificate, 
deposit  railway  ticket,  and  secure  boarding  accommoda- 
tions, if  desired. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  excursion  tickets 
on  sale  during  the  dates  of  sale  of  N.  E.  A.  tickets,  spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  tickets  at  the 
time  ofpurduue  and  see  that  they  bear  N.  E.  A.  mem- 
bership coupons,  as  evidence  of  the  membership  fee 
paid. 

Additions  to  the  Program. 

General  Seirians : 

In  place  of  Pros.  John  H.  Barrows,  of  Oberlin  college, 
deceased,  Hon.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  LL.D.,  director 
of  inquiries  and  reports,  Education  Office,  London,  Eng- 
land, will  deliver  an  address. 

The  Council — add  for  Thursday  a.m.,  July  10 : — 

''The  Recent  French  Reaction  against  Rousseau's 
Doctrines  and  in  Favor  of  Social  Education" — Miss 
Anna  Tolman  Smith,  U.  S.  bureau  of  education. 

Art  Department — add  for  Wednesday  p.m.,  July  9 : — 

"  Specifics  for  Ugliness  " — Frank  Chapin  Bray,  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  editor  of  The 
Chautauguan^  Cleveland,  0. 

Department  of  Science  Instruction : 

Pros.  F.  W.  Barro¥fs  has  resigned  and  Vice-Pres.  W. 
H.  Norton  is  appointed  president.  He  will  deliver  an 
opening  address  on  ''The  Teaching  of  Science.'* 

Add  also  for  Wednesday  p.m.,  July  9 : 

"The  Projection  Microscope:  Its  Possibilities  and 
Value  in  the  Teaching  of  Biology  " — Prof.  A.  H.  Cole, 
Lake  high  school,  Chicago. 

"  The  International  Geographic  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society" — Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor, 
managing  editor.  National  Geographic  Magazine^  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Also  for  Friday  p.m.,  July  11 : 

"  Federal  Facilities  for  Education  "—Dr.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Gee,  ethnologist  in  charge.  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Mueic  Education  : 

1.  "Practical  Voice  Training  in  the  Public  Schools" 
— Hollis  E.  Dann,  superintendent  of  music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

2.  "The  Psychological  Influence  of  Music"— Miss 
Elizabeth  K.  Fairweather,  teacher  in  high  school,  Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati,  0. 

8.  "Music  in  the  High  School"— Mrs.  Frances  Elliot 
Clarke,  superintendent  of  music,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

4.  "  Essentials  of  Music  in  Primary  Grades  " — Thomas 
Tapper,  teacher  of  music,  Boston,  Mass. 

6.  "  Musical  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools" — Frank  L.  Nagel,  teacher  of 
music  in  public  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Department  of  Physical  Education : 

1.  "Necessity  for  Physical  Training  in  Public 
Schools" — Cora  McCallin  Smith,  director  of  physical 
education.  State  University  of  Kansas. 

2.  Exhibition  of  physical  exercises  by  pupils  and 
teachers  of  Minneapolis  city  schools. 

8.  "Requirements  for  Physical  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools" — Henry  Hartung,  M.D.,  member  of 
board  of  education,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Round  Table  conferences. 
Department  of  Superintendence  : 

Round  Table  of  State  and  County  Superintendents — 
Leader,  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Denver,  Col. 

"  Value  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools"- 
Pres.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  state  normal  school,  Greeley,  Col.; 
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Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  state  superinteDdent  of  public 
instnictioD,  ColumbuB,  Ohio. 

Progressive  Art  Teachins* 

Tlie  practice  of  thrusting  upon  young  children  photo- 
graphs of  old  masters  and  the  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture, in  order  to  develop  artistic  taste,  is  seyerely 
handled  by  the  '^Listener-in  the  Boston  Trameriptf 
who  says  that  to  give  schools-boys  and  girls  the  Rem- 
brandt portraits,  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum  is  like  sending  them  to 
Shakespeare  and  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,'*  before 
letting  them  have  ''Robinson  Crusoe''  and  ''The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson."    He  continues : — 

"  What  we  want  to  have  the  children  think  about  art 
is  that  it  can  and  does  reproduce  and  save  for  us  the 
pleasurable  things,  the  beautiful,  the  inspiring  things, 
the  good  and  true  things,  whether  in  nature,  in  objects 
of  man's  making,  or  in  actions  or  traits  of  character. 
And  how  can  the  child  be  convinced  of  this  unless  the 
objects  in  pictures  correspond  to  something  within  his 
experience,  or  at  least  within  his  comprehension?  Lead 
him  along  by  steps  suited  to  his  childish  understanding, 
and  he  must  in  course  of  time  come  to  regard  art  like 
his  daily  bread,  as  it  literally  is  to  that  nation  of  artists, 
the  Japanese. 

"  Inherent  in  every  child  nature  is  a  love  for  and  an 
interest  in  out-of-^loor  life,  such  as  aqimals,  birds,  flowers, 
insects,  and  all  that  appertains  to  them,  and  these 
should  form  the  keynote  of  the  art  idea  which  is  being 
established  as  part  of  the  school  influence.  The  average 
child  has  a  very  vague  appreciation  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture or  of  classic  sculpture  or  of  paintings  of  various 
historic  periods.  But  the  picture  of  a  brilliantly  plumed 
bird,  or  an  animal,  or  a  cluster  of  roses,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes — these  are  objects  of  beauty  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  child's  appreciation  and  which  contain  in- 
terest with  wide  possibilities.  The  primary  art  eduta* 
tioD  should  be  that  which  nature  supplies  in  infinite 
phases.  In  order  to  appreciate  later  in  life  the  art 
which  records  the  beautiful  and  true  it  is  necessary  te 
train  the  youthful  faculties  in  the  school  of  the  open  to 
learn  how  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  cloud,  of  a  hillside,  of 
a  flower,  of  animals  or  birds,  to  appreciate  the  marvelous 
tints  of  the  sky  in  all  its  phases — this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  helps  a  child  to  enjoy  art  as  the  sincere  reflex 
of  nature  and  life,  and  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the 
great  art  exemplified  by  the  masters." 


Letters. 


The  United  States  government  has  planted  five  acres 
of  date  trees  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  all  these  imported 
from  Africa.  It  is  thought  the  date  tree  will  flourish  in 
the  dry  regions  of  the  warm  West.  It  can  stand  more 
cold  than  the  orange  tree,  but  not  so  much  as  the  peach. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  dates  of  good 
quality  and  in  commercial  quantities  can  be  produced  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  California. 
In  the  past  year  at  the  government  experimental  sta- 
tion near  Phoenix,  three  imported  trees  bore  more  than 
500  pounds,  the  fruit  ripening  between  August  and 
January.  The  fruit  placed  on  the  market  sold  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  at  Phoenix.  Packed  in 
boxes  it  retailed  at  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents  a  pound. 
Seedling  date  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  territory 
bore  last  year  from  forty  to  200  pounds  to  the  tree. 
For  some  years  yet  most  of  the  dates  grown  in  this  re- 
gion will  be  on  seedling  trees.  Not  less  than  2,000 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  last  two  years  by  ranch- 
ers near  Phoenix,  and  most  of  them  are  in  fine  condition. 


Governor  Heard  has  recommended  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  exploitation  of  Louisiana  interests 
at  the  World's  Fair.  To  the  cotton  plantations  of  this 
state  she  adds  large  timber  areas,  rice  fields,  fish  and 
oyster  productions,  sulphur  and  rock  salt  mining,  and 
the  working  of  vast  deposits  of  petroleum. 


A  Lasell  Idea. 

In  Thb  School  Journal  several  weeks  ago  President 
Willard,  of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school,  made  a  prac- 
tical suggestion,  advocating  a  spring  recess  instead  of 
isolated  holidays. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  this  plan  has  been  successfully  carried  oat  for 
many  years  at  Lasell  seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Instead  of  granting  the  state  and  national  holidays, 
occurring  during  the  term,  that  number  of  extra  days 
has  been  added  to  the  Christmas  recess,  Thanksgiving 
day  being  the  only  exception.  For  many  years  this  was 
the  result  of  a  vote  of  the  students. 

A  holiday,  especially  if  students  are  away  from  home, 
is  more  or  less  of  a  trial  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  as 
well  as  demoralizing  to  school  work.  It  is  not  a  com- 
fortable day  for  sight-seeing  or  excursions  of  any  sort, 
nor  is  it  a  day  for  study,  consequently  it  often  occasions 
a  certain  restlessness  which  is  better  avoided. 

The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  anniversary,  however, 
are  not  lost  with  us,  for,  during  the  day  or  evening,  some 
notice  is  taken  of  the  events  which  the  day  commemo- 
rates—either by  an  attractive  lecture,  toasts  at  dinner, 
suggestive  decorations,  or  an  appropriate  exercise  by 
our  battalion. 

In  this  same  connection  I  will  mention  our  conviction, 
born  of  experience,  that  Monday  is  by  far  a  better"  rest 
day"  than  Saturday.  The  only  objections  to  it  are 
those  that  would  vanish  were  it  universal.  The  change 
of  interests  which  come  with  the  Sunday  gives  a  needed 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  the  week,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  the  more  appreciated. 

Monday's  tasks,  and  its  dreaded  morning  session,  are 
not  haunting  ghosts.  The  questionable  practice  of 
Sunday  studying  has  found  its  solution.  Teachers  and 
students,  away  for  Sunday  can  return  during  Monday 
with  comfort  as  well  as  promptness.  Our  students  often 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  it. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  method  which  needs  only  a 
trial  to  make  it  a  permanent  blessing. 

Massachusetts.  Lillian  M.  Packard. 

A  Very  Poor  Showing. 

At  the  State  Teachers'Association,  which  met  here, 
the  real  condition  of  things  in  our  public  schools  was 
made  manifest.  Heretofore,  from  timidity  or  other 
causes,  nothing  has  been  said  ;  now  the  teachers  are 
beginning  to  speak  out.  Professor  Root  showed  by 
statistics  that  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  school  popula- 
tion was  in  the  schools ;  and  the  school  term  is  but 
little  over  three  months.  I  have  conversed  with  teach- 
ers who  get  $14  per  month  and  are  employed  three 
months  in  the  year.  Of  course,  they  will  not  attend 
normal  schools  when  the  pay  is  so  small. 

The  short  term,  the  poor  teaching  reacts  on  the  high 
school.  Professor  Root  showed  that  about  <m6  per  cent, 
of  those  in  the  public  schools  go  into  the  high  schools. 
Thus  the  education  is  always  of  a  low  tension ;  the 
people  know  only  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  This 
has  been  my  experience  in  moving  about  the  state. 
Rarely  does  one  see  a  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  only  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  and  such 
people.  There  are  few  books  bought  and  read.  The 
laborer  stops  working  and  chews  tobacco  instead  of 
reading. 

Professor  Root  has  done  a  great  service  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  desperate  condition  of  things.  Will  it 
do  any  good?  The  people  in  general  have  so  little  edu- 
cation that  they  are  not  likely  to  act.  If  in  any  locality 
they  wish  to  expend  more  money  they  have  no  power  by 
law  to  lay  a  tax  for  this  purpose.  Once  this  was  so  in 
the  Northern  states  but  they  remedied  that ;  now  any 
town  or  village  at  the  North  can  raise  all  it  wants  to. 

Birmingham^  Ala,  E.  V.  Frisbie. 
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The  Novel  Commencement  at  Tuskegee* 

Mr.  Max  Bennett  Thrasher  publishes,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Boston  Transcript^  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the 
recent  commencement  at  Tuskegee  institute.  The  plan  was 
novel,  but  it  was  carried  out  in  the  most  delightful  manner. 

There  were  two  green,  growing  peach  trees  in  boxes  of  earth 
on  the  stage  in  the  church,  Mr.  Thrasher  savs,  in  the  place  of 
the  traditional  '*  Commencement "  palms  which  one  comes  to 
know  from  year  to  year  so  well  that  the  leaf  scars  on  their 
trunks  almost  seem  to  spell  of  themselves  **  Class  of  1901,'* 
'*  Class  of  1000,''  and  so  on  backwards.  One  of  the  peach 
trees  was  full  of  bright  green,  healthy  leaves,  and  the  trunk 
was  smooth  and  brown,  fiung  to  one  of  the  branches  was  a 
placard  which  said:  *'This  is  a  carefully  cultivated  peach 
tree. '  The  trunk  of  the  other  tree  was  knotted  and  rough  and 
covered  with  dead  bark :  some  of  the  branches  were  dead, 
and  on  none  of  them  were  the  leaves  plentiful.  The  tag  on 
this  specimen  said :  *'  This  is  a  neglected  peach  tree." 

On  one  end  of  the  stage  there  rose,  piled  high  above  each 
other,  six  large  cages  of  lattice  work  in  which  were — from  the 
bottom  upwards — geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  two  varieties  of  full- 
sized  hens  and  roosters,  and  on  top  a  cage  full  of  dainty  white 
bantams,  whose  combs  and  wattles  glowed  like  coral  set  in 
ivorv.  These  fowls  were  not  stuffed ;  they  were  alive,  very 
much  alive,  as  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  exercises  later 
showed. 

Just  beside  the  speaker's  desk  on  the  stage,  where  naturally 
there  would  have  been  a  bie  bouquet  of  commencement  roses 
for  the  graduates  to  pose  behind,  so  as  to  show  off  to  good 
advantage  their  white  dresses,  there  was  a  stout  little  upright 
steam  engine,  which,  being  connected  by  a  pipe  thru  the  floor 
of  the  stage  with  a  steam  boiler,  when  its  turn  on  the  program 
came  sputtered  and  hustled  its  driving  wheel  around  at  a  great 
rate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stand  was  an  incubator  in  oper- 
ation, and  in  the  background  a  display  of  articles  ranging 
from  the  fully  built  and  trimmed  two-horse  carriage  to  a  fully 
built  and  trimmed  bonnet.  Above  all  this,  from  the  arch  of 
the  great  church  ceiling,  there  hung  a  purple  and  silver 
design :  "  Ready  to  serve," — the  class  motto. 

I  wiped  my  glasses  and  took  a  more  careful  look  about 
me.  Was  it  possible  that  after  many  years'  experience  I  was 
going  to  see  a  really  novel  and  interesting  school  commence 
ment?  Turning  Irom  the  stage  to  look  toward  the  audience 
room  I  found  myself  facing  row  after  row  of  negro  faces. 
Tuskegee  Institute  Chapel — fori  was  at  Booker  Washington's 
school,  in  Alabama— will  seat  2,400  persons,  and  every  inch  of 
sitting  room  and  standing  room  not  roped  o£E  was  filled  solid 
full.  All  shades,  from  lightest  yellow  thru  the  browns,  up  to 
shining,  stove-polish  black.  Some  of  the  old  heads  were 
grizzled.  These  were  the  men  and  women  who  once  were 
slaves,  come  now  to  see  some  grandchild  graduate  into  that 
mysterious  state  called  **  eddication,"  which  to  these  old  peo- 
ple will  always  be  so  wonderful,  because  for  them  so  unattain 
able.  They  know  only  too  well  how  hard  it  is  for  old  dogs  to 
learn  new  tricks.  Some  of  the  women's  heads  are  bound  in 
the  white  '*  cloth,"  or  the  bandanna,  of  slavery's  time,  and  on 
others  there  are  huge  cavernous  sunbonnets  from  beneath 
which  the  wearer's  eyes  gleam  white  and  ghost-like ;  but  in 
main  they  are  a  neatly  dressed  company. 

The  sound  of  a  band  comes  in  thru  the  open  church 
windows.  Many  of  those  in  the  room  turn  their  heads,  but  no 
one  goes  out.  It  is  too  hard  to  get  standing  room  to  risk  los- 
ing it,  once  gained ;  there  are  too  many  outside  wishing  to  get 
in.    My  chair  at  the  reporters'  table  being  secure,  I  go  out. 

The  Dand  is  near  the  church  now,  all  black  bovs.  Behind 
them  them  comes  a  line  marching  four  and  four,  which  streams 
out  thru  the  hot  Southern  sun  as  if  endless.  Company  after 
company  of  young  men  and  women,  and  then  a  hundred  teach- 
ers, and  then  a  line  of  alumni.  The  band  has  reached  the 
church  door  now,  but  the  end  of  the  line,  winding  in  and  out 
beneath  the  magnolia  trees  far  across  the  grounds,  has  not  yet 
come  in  sight.  Now  the  advance  guard  of  the  first  company 
has  reached  the  church.  The  commandant's  voice  rings  out  in 
a  sharp  command.  The  company  halts,  divides,  and  the  men 
range  up  closely  in  double  rank  so  as  to  leave  a  line  between 
them.  Each  succeeding  company  does  the  same,  and  when 
the  voung  women  come  along  they  add  the  length  of  their  lines 
to  tne  others. 

Then,  down  thru  this  living  lane  of  fourteen  hundred  young 
negro  men  and  women  come  the  institute's  teachers  and  the 
graduates  of  other  years.    The  band  has  stopped  playing  now. 

To  this  part  of  the  ceremony  there  is  always  accorded  the 
more  impressive  tribute  of  perfect  silence. 

Booker  Washington  is  a  singularly  modest  man.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  ever  has  accused  him  of  any  exhibition  of  van- 
ity ;  but  if  his  heart  ever  does  swell  with  pride  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  at  commencement  time  each  year,  when  he 
walks  thru  this  quadruple  line  of  adoring  faces — for  adoration 
is  the  only  word  which  really  expresses  the  feeling  which  the 
students  at  Tuskegee  have  for  the  principal— and  remembers 
how  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  where  now  is  this 
small  army  of  students  and  this  village  of  buildings,  he  began 
with  thirty  untaught  men  and  women  in  a  shanty  so  shaky  that 
a  student  had  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  the  teacher's  head  in 
school  when  it  rained. 

When  the  commencement  line  has  come  into  the  building 


every  inch  of  roped-off  space  is  filled,  and  at  the  open  doors 
and  windows  hundreds  ol  late  comers  cluster  like  bees  about 
the  mouth  of  a  hive  in  summer  time.  Choice  seats  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  front  rows  are  filled  with  white  people  from 
the  town  and  country.  The  governor  of  the  state  is  there. 
Back  of 'the  platform,  in  a  huge  gallery  there  rises,  tier  on  tier, 
a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nve  students,  with  an  or- 
gan and  a  piano  and  an  orchestra  to  accompany  them. 

The  six  coops  of  poultry  have  inspected  tne  newcomers  with 
interest  as  they  have  mounted  to  tneir  places  upon  the  plat- 
form and  have  greeted  them  with  polite  cordiality.  The  ducks 
have  been  especially  sociable,  ^fobody  minds  them,  tho,  and 
the  grizzled  old  preacher  who  makes  the  invocation,  begins  to 
speak,  his  voice,  like  the  deepest,  richest  notes  of  a  pipe  org^, 
easily  making  his  hearers  oblivious  of  every  other  sound. 

The  leader  in  the  gallery  raises  his  baton  and  the  chorus 
rises  in  obedience  to  the  signal  and  begins  to  sing.  What  is 
this  they  are  singing?  I  do  not  need  to  look  to  my  program 
to  recognize  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus."  And  how  well  they 
sing  it.  How  those  superb  basses  and  tenors  thunder,  **  Halle- 
lujah !  Hallelujah !  '*  While  clear  and  sweet  above  them  all 
the  women's  voices  chant  higher  and  still  higher :  "  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords ! " 

*'  Yes,  it's  fine,"  the  reporter  who  sat  next  to  me  said,  as  the 
last  notes  of  the  ** Chorus "  died  away,  "but  I'd  like  to  hear 
them  sing  some  of  their  own  songs.  I  don't  think  they  ought 
to  be  educated  out  of  their — " 

The  rest  of  what  he  said  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  a  single 
hieh  pitched,  quavering  man's  voice  which  came  from  some- 
where among  tne  dark  faces  up  in  the  gallery. 

**  Oh,  give  me  dat  old-time  religion/'  the  voice  sang  unac- 
companied and  alone. 

"  Oh,  gpve  me  dat  old-time  religion,"  a  dozen  golden  voices 
chanted  in  quick  response. 

And  then,  "Oh,  give  me  dat  old-time  religion," from  two 
thousand  throats,  in  the  gallery,  on  the  platform,  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  from  the  open  air  outside,  the  response  was  thun- 
dered back,  and  added  to :  **  It's  good  enough  for  me." 

"It    was    good    for  my   old   father,"   the   one   voice   in 
the  eallerv  asserts  again,  and  the  ever  swelling  chorus  stands 
by  the  soloist's  statement. 
"It  was  good  for  Paul  an'  Silas." 

"  It  is  good  in  time  of  trouble,"  the  single  voice  declartd, 
and  the  hundreds  thundered  back — 
"  It's  eood  enough  for  me." 

I.  looked  at  the  man  beside  me.    "  They're  all  right,"  he 
nods.    **  They  can  sing  both  kinds." 
The  program  begins. 

There  are  ninety-four  graduates  from  the  school's  various  de- 
partments. In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  work  there  are 
students  to  graduate  in  such  novel  branches  as  laundry  work, 
cooking,  tinsmithing,  farming,  nursing,  millinery,  dressmaking, 
steam  engineering,  carriage  building,  dairying,  and  more  of 
the  same  nature. 

An  alert,  keen  faced  young  man  tells  how  to  plant  and  culti' 
vate  a  forty  acre  farm  so  as  to  get  the  most  profit  out  of  it. 
His  helpers  bring  up  on  the  sta^e  a  model,  twelve  feet  square 
of  the  farm  he  is  talking  about,  in  the  different  compartments 
of  which  are  Rowing  the  crops  he  describes.  A  young  woman 
follows  him  with  a  clear,  concise  explanation  of  how  to  do  good 
wholesome  laundry  work.  She  hasher  basket  of  clothes,  irons, 
soaps,  and  powders  before  her.  She  begins  with  showing  why 
clotnes  should  be  disinfected,  and  then  goes  on  hastily  to  tell 
the  housewives  present  that  they  ought  to  make  their  own 
soap,  and  shows  tbem  how  to  do  it.  Then  she  takes  out  a 
peach  stain  and  removes  a  blotch  of  iron  rust.  She  wears,  not 
the  traditional  graduating  dress  of  sheerest  white,  but  a  ser- 
viceable print  gown,  with  a  big  apron.  A  man  follows,  with 
cans  of  milk,  pats  of  butter,  cheese,  and  butter  molds,  to  tell 
what  he  knows  about  dairying.  His  garb  is  of  spotless  white 
duck. 

Having  got  the  milk  and  butter,  naturally  the  next  number 
on  the  program  introduces  another  young  woman  in  print 
dress  and  apron  who  proposes  to  show  the  people  what  she 
knows  about "  cooking^." 

With  a  truly  laudable  desire  to  help  the  thinp:  along,  a  hen 
in  the  next  to  the  upper  cage  having  selected  this  time  to  lay 
^n  egg,  announces  the  fact  in  a  joyous  cackle  which  is  at  once 
taken  up  by  every  cackling  fowl  in  the  entire  collection,  to  the 
absolute  drownin^^  of  the  young  cook's  voice.  The  audience 
enjoys  the  situation,  and  applauds  the  hen.  Mr.  Washington 
performs  a  vigorous  pantomime  in  which  no  words  are  distin- 
guishable, but  an  usher  after  trving  in  vain  to  get  to  the  of- 
fending coop  and  not  being  able  to  reach  up,  secures  half  a 
sheaf  of  long  barley  straw  from  the  agricultural  display  on  the 
stage,  and  standing  on  a  table  beats  the  coop  into  a  surprised 
silence. 

A  young  man  in  overalls  and  calico  shirt  shows  how  to  build 
a  pony  phaeton,  on  the  stage,  and  nearly  builds  it  there.  An- 
otner  tells  how  he  built  the  steam  engine  on  exhibition,  and 
explains  a  really  ingenious  attachment  to  it  which  is  his  own 
invention.  Nor  are  the  essays  and  orations  all  of  this  purely 
materialistic  nature.  One  young  man  tells  of  '*  The  Survival 
of  the  Fittest"  in  a  really  scholarly  manner.  "  Industry  and 
Character,"  "The  Value  of  Little  Things,"  "  The  Dignity  of 
Service,"  are  other  topics,  reminding  one  that  after  all  a  com- 
mencement is  in  progress. 
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The  goremoroi  the  sUteU  introduced  to  i^r  that  Alabama 
ia  proud  ol  Tusk^ee.  This  aentiment  is  lo  asreeable  that 
the  little  while  bantam  rooster  in  the  top  cage  promptly  greets 
It  with  trlnmphant  "Cock-a-doodle-doo!" 


A  huge,  iat  old  buff  cochin  rooiter  two  cages  beneath  re- 
sponds In  a  roice  pitched  full  two  octaves  lower, "  Cock-a> 
doodle-doodoo  I "  and  the  bantam,  not  to  be  outdone,  goes  him 


are  of  the  race  which  the  insdtnte  ia  designed  to  educate. 
Twenty-four  students  can  be  accommodated  In  the  nurse  train- 
ing class  at  a  time,  and  the  course  requires  three  years  to  com- 
plete. This  year's  graduatiiic  class  contained  several  from 
the  hospital.  Neat,  white<lad  attendants  shot  in  a  part  of  the 
platform  with  screens  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  the 


The  governor  makes  the  best  of  it,  raises  his  voice  and  goes 
on,  but  when  a  minute  later  both  roosters  crow  together,  he 
laughs  with  everybody  else  and  sits  down. 

AU  three  roosters  are  now  in  full  swing,  with  a  rumdng  ac- 
companiment from  the  geese  and  ducks.  There  is  more  pan- 
tomime from  the  principal,  vigorous  and  emphadc.  Two 
vouog  men  rush  oat,  and  returnmg  In  a  trice  from  a  nearby 
boys"  dormitory  with  two  enormous  woolen  bed  blankets, 
drape  the  hen  coops  from  top  to  floor.  The  roosters  subside 
ana  probably  put  their  heads  under  their  wings  and  go  to 
sleep,  but  one  strong-minded  duck,  not  to  be  deceived  so 
easily,  keeps  up  a  reproachful,  faint  *'  quack-quack  quack  ! " 

ThU  music  which  was  not  on  the  program  having  been 
silenced,  we  are  evidently  goiog  now  to  nave  some  which  is  on 
the  program.  I  glance  at  the  paper  before  me,  and, even  with 
recollections  of  tbe  "  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  in  my  head,  almost 
shiver  when  1  read  "The  Inflammalus." 

It  isn't  necessary.  The  leader  raises  his  baton  and  the  choir 
rises.  Tbe  only  accompaniment  this  time  is  tbe  organ.  The 
bead  of  the  young  woman  playing  it,  outlined  against  the 
stained  glass  window  in  the  back  of  the  gallery,  might  have 
been  the  head  of  a  Nubian  queen.  Anottier  young  woman, 
very  black,  with  purest  African  type  of  features,  has  stepped 
the  least  hit  out  from  the  first  row  m  the  choir.  The  organist 
touches  the  keys  more  and  more  softly  and  the  whole  great 
multitude  is  hushed  as  if  by  some  subtle  sympathy,  for  they 
know  not  what;  for  this  is  the  first  tirae  the  "  Inflammatus" 
has  ever  been  sung  here.  Then,  dear,  sweet,  high,  pure,  and 
absolutely  true  floats  forth  that  wonderful  first  note,  sung  so 
easily  that  one  hearing  it  settles  back  involuntarily,  knowing 
that  what  is  to  follow  will  be  pure  enjoyment  Then  tbe 
chorus,  "Oh,  the  Dreadful  Judgment  Day! ''  and  then,  tre- 
mendous as  that  chorus  sung  by  negro  voices  is,  the  obligato 
solo,  with  the  girl's  voice  again,  still  with  perfect  ease,  trium- 
phant above  it  all. 

None  of  the  trades  taught  at  Tuskegee  is  more  practical 
than  that  of  nursing  tbe  sick.  The  institution  has  a  neat,  well 
furnished  hospital,  given  it  by  a  New  England  woman.  Tbe 
school's  resident  physician  is  in  charge,  with  a  capable  trained 
nurse  to  assist  him.    Both,  like  all  the  teachers  at  Tuskegee, 


Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor, 
whose  contrlbntlons  have  mads  bis  name  wall  knewti  to  Schooi. 
JouaxAL  readers,  has  been  elected  to  a  district  saper- 
latsndena*  In  New  York  City.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  P.  S.  ig,  UanliatMn. 

screens  were  removed  the  audience  saw  a  regular  iron  hospital 
bed,  with  the  whitest  of  linen,  and  in  the  bed  a  patient.    This 

fatient,  the  graduate  explained,  was  supposed  to  be  suffering 
om  a  severe  attack  of  fever  and  the  graduate  proposed  to 
show  the  audience  what  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  case. 

A  clinical  thermometer  stuck  in  the  patient's  mouth  and  left 
for  a  questionably  short  time  revealed  the  truly  alarming  fact 
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that  the  patient's  temperature  registered  lOj  degrees.  In  this 
eniergencj  a  cold  bath  was  evidently  required.  A  rubber 
sheet  was  deftly  slipped  under  the  patient,  the  head  oi  the  bed 
eleyated,  a  pan  set  at  the  foot  to  caUh  the  water,  and  then, 
willy-nilly,  the  boy  who  had  been  drafted  to  personate  the  pa 


forming  tbei 


t  had  fallen  to  onl^  half  a 


r  four  years  ii 


however,  ne  bavioK  continued  to  improve,  be 
moit  tempting  lookiuK  repast  which  the  nnrsi 


was  fed  with  a 


:past  which  the  nurse  provided  a 
...  ^i..  uu  _  ......B—Fi"u^Pital  table,  the  patient  being  bolstei>.u 

up  in  bed  to  eat.    Coavalescence  being  the  result,  the  screens 
were  brought  into  requisition  sgain,  and  the  »tage  cleared. 

All  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  this  day's  commencement  at 
Toskegec  institute,  this  year,  showed  me— a  commencenent 
the  like  of  which  for  novelty  and  utility  I  believe  it  will  be 
bard  to  surpass.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  two  members  of  the 
London  school  board,  sittiuK  on  the  platform,  said  that  they 
had  come  four  thousand  miles  to  see  Tuskegee,  and   that  if 


they  had  come  solely  for  that  and  nothing  else,  they  wonld 
have  been  well  repaid  ? 

Of  course  there  were  diplomas,  tied  up  with  while  ribbon. 
It  would  not  have  been  a  real  commencement  otherwise.  These 
young  men  and  women  have  worked  as  hard  for  their  diplomu 
as  ever  stndent  worked.  Yes;  harder,  a  good  many  times, 
than  many  of  them.  That  foung  man  has  worked  five  long 
years  to  pay  his  way.  That  slender  young  woman  w-'^  " — 
tive  oval  lace  and  waving  hair  has  worked  for  fou 
the  laundry  here  to  pay  her  way. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  best  diploma  which  they  got  was  when 
Broker  Washington  told  them, "  As  you  go  out  from  here 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  caution  you  about.  Don't  go  home 
and  feel  that  you  are  better  than  the  rest  of  the  folks  in  tke 
neigbborbood  because  you  have  been  away  to  school.      Don't 

SI  home  and  feel  ashamed  of  your  parents  because  you  think 
ey  don't  know  as  much  as  you  think  you  know.  Don't  think 
you  are  too  good  to  help  them.  It  would  be  better  foryou  not 
to  have  had  any  education,  than  for  it  to  have  made  you  feel 
so  that  yon  go  home  and  do  that" 

ID  need  not  earrr.    Hood'sSussp^ 


//  It  u  t/>e 

Columbia 

thaf'S  all yott 
care  to  Knott*— 


for  then  fou  are  assured  and  certain  Id  yoor  own  mind 
that  it  IB  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improred  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  moat  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
beet  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  erery  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  schooUroom  world  it  reigns  sapreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  'Best  School  Tie^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
■ample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best~BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 
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Here  and  There. 

It  ia  estimated  in  the  mutcrB*  report  to 
Judge  Groucup  and  the  county  attoraer 
that  the  amount  of  back  (axes  (or  1900  to 
be  received  by  the  Chicago  schools  will  be 
taSfjOoo.  The  total  of  back  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  all  the  corporations  under  this 
report  ia  about  (600,000  which  is  $500,000 
less  than  was  estimated  by  the  assistant 
attorney  general.  It  is  hoped  that  an 
early  date  will  be  setded  upon  for  the  ar- 
guments before  Judge  Grosscup  on  the 
master's  estimate  and  that  his  decision 
fixing  the  exact  amount  to  be  paid  will 
shortly  follow. 

The  question  of  co-operative  work  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  being  discussed  in  Chicago 
educational  circles.  One  feature  which 
will  soon  be  urged  thru  circular  letters 
is  the  need  of  teachers'  cards  on  which 
several  books  may  be  drawn  at  one  time 
for  use  in  the  schools  or  in  connection  with 
school  work.  Many  city  libraries  issue  such 
cards  and  their  use  seems  beneficial  to  the 
schools  and  of  advantage  to  the  libraries. 

It  seems  that  the  questions  sent  out  by 
the  regents  of  New  York  state  to  Orange 
county  had  been  tampered  with.  These 
questions  are  enclosed  in  steel  cases  which 
Are  opened  by  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools.  S.  11.  McElroy,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Highland  Falls,  feels  sure 
that  some  one  had  obtained  sight  of  these 
questions,  but  who  and  how  and  when,  he 
:s  not  able  to  say  as  yet.  Dr.  Frisbie,  of 
the  regent's  olfice.  has  reported  that  some 
one  has  had  access  to  the  steel  cases  and 
the  matter  will  come  before  the  regents. 

The  city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  upon 
the  request  of  the  board  of  education,  re- 
cently sent  a  communication  to  that  body 
in  which  he  said  that  city  councils  have 
not  the  right  to  direct  the  sale  of  school 
property  occupied  for  school  purposes 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Che  board  of  ed- 


ucation. The  supreme  court  has  ruled 
that  ererythiag  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools  within  nt  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  committed  to  the 
board  of  public  education  except  only  the 
public  purse.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
city  are  controlled  by  councils.  The  duty 
of  the  councils  has  been  performed  when 
they  have  appropriated  funds  for  school 
purposes ;  and  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
education  commences  at  this  point.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  the  councils  passed  an 
ordinance  to  seU  a  certain  piece  of  school 
property  without  the  concnrrence  of  the 
board  of  edncation.  And  it  was  this 
action  which  ledto  arequest  of  an  opinion 
from  the  city  solicitor. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.— 2,500  visitors  in 
one  day  is  the  record  made  this  ye^r  by  the 
annual  exhibition  of  woodcarving  in  the 
East  Orange  high  school.  The  pieces  at- 
tracting particular  attention  were  two 
large  weddine  chests  of  the  kind  used  bv 
colonial  brides  for  their  tronsseaus.  Botn 
were  ricnW  carved  in  a  design  of  the 
German  Golhic  period  where  oak  and 
acanthus  leaves  are  shown.  An  ingenious 
and  ornamental  device  which  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  necktie  cabinet  is  fitted 
with  a  carved  door.  The  ties  will  hang 
from  hooks  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  case. 

A  mirror  frame  carved  in  the  modern 
German  style,  and  a  chair  with  a  fantastic 
mermaid  design  also  called  forth  much 
admiration.  Two  models  of  torpedo  boats 
were  fitted  with  electrical  apparatus,  with 
electric  lights,  running  gear,  a  searchlight, 
and  American  flags.  The  boys  who  de- 
sgined  these  studied  the  boats  in  the  har- 
bor while  making  their  models. 

Four  first  year  students  displaved  plans 
for  a  contemplated  addition  to  the  school 
building. 

The  freehand  drawing  exhibit  included 
sofa  pillows,  screens,  hangings,  and  tapes- 
try whose  desi^s  were  from  the  pupils' 
own  stencils.  Book  covers  were  notably 
of  superior  merit. 


1  the  a 


There  was  much  to  admire  ii 
tides  which  had  been  made  by  the  sewing 
classes.  Snobonnels,  dolls'  clothes,  hand- 
kerchiefs, towels,  aprons,  and  underwear 
both  by  hand  and  machine  were  finiihcd 
with  a  skill  that  marks  proficiency  in  the 
needlework  art. 

Manual  training  is  elective  in  this  school 
but  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  first  year  class 
enrolled  In  the  department.  Pupils  who 
fail  to  make  desirable  progress  in  book 
training  usually  show  ability  and  desire 
after  entering  the  manual  training 
classes. 

Retirement  of  Dr.  Klefale. 

Dr.  David  L.  Kiehle,  professor  of  peda- 
gogy of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
retire  from  that  position  after  a  continnons 
public  service  of  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
work  of  public  education  in  the  state.  For 
six  years  he  was  principal  of  the  St.  Cloud 
normal  school;  twelve  years,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  nine 
years,  professor  of  pedagogy  in   the  state 

Dr.  Kiehle  will  give  his  coming  years  to 
lecturing  and  writing.  He  has  been  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  His  long 
service  as  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction afforded  him  particular  oppor- 
tunities in  this  direction.  His  work  in 
the  university  has  been  important  inas- 
much as  fo  percent,  of  the  students  of 
the  university  have  come  under  his  in- 
flnence  in  the  lecture  room,  and  of  the 
young  women  students  of  the  university 
60  per  cent.  This  work  he  has  carried  on 
without  assistance,  although  the  state 
educational  association  has  recently  taken 
up  the  matter  of  the  department  of  peda- 
gogy in  the  university  and  will  urge  upon 
the  regents  the  enlargement  of  ihe  depart- 
ment. This  was  done  prior  to  any  intima- 
tion from  Dr  Kiehle  that  he  would  retire. 
The  election  of  bis  successor  has  not  been 
considered  as  yet- 
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vey, and  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.  M.,  Colgate  University, 
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By  Prof.  A.  P.  Brigham.    itmo.    Cloth.    I1.40. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  John  F.  Wood- 
hull,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Teachers  College, 
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ments, H.2S. 
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That 
word- 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

ons  whooldesk  denotes  that  it  ia  the  tuoria't  atanaarii  va  ecboolfunl- 
tore.  TberalanobsbelotwurdaiuiedinitsilflBCription.  No cdiiclomerB- 
tioD  of  fr«kk  ideas  in  it«  constmotiorL  It  u  a  plain  American  School 
desk  deacribed  in  plain  Americnn  lauraase,  built  an  American  idesB-Uw 

""-'  ^  "■" ooDqnerlu  t  be  world.   Tbe  CKAID  KAFIM  deiks 

'qaarteroItheElobeand  in  every  land  and  every 
-'med  tuprfToe.    Bliakeapeare  boa  (Bid  : 
'Wbat'sinaDomel 


kind  ofideu  that  ai 


t  ooDqnerloa  t be  world.   Tbe  CKAID  KAFIM  deiks 
DSTepeneuaKideTerr  qoarterolth  ■      -       ■ 

olime  bave  beeti  prooUimed  » 


Id  Mme  oosm  Shakeapeore  mar  be  right,  but  his  lines  slraTe  qaoted  will 
not  apply  to  Bohool  fnruitare,  for  to  the  sreat  moioritr  of  aohool  offloen 

"GKAND  RAPIDS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DBK  IS  EVEKYTHING. 

TbeTinai  at  Dpon  it  that  the  defUtDflypuiobaae  have  tbib  name  stamped 
upon  them, for  than  thej  are  Bore  of  one  hundred  ceola  value  (or  everr 
dollar  inieated.  "6RABD  KAPIDS"  deeka  are  made  m  three  Btvlea— 
known  as  follows.  BALI  XZAKHG  AnTOHATICiCOKBDIAnOR  ADTDgT^ 
ABLE  <ltkeillnnratton).andraiCIIOKSll>BADjn3T  ABLE  CHAISDW — 
""■-  " '"■      ' ---.-...  ---,  Jeaka  tobe  tl     '     ■  ■ 


[iTeeliBate  the  desks  made 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Eaiteni  Salei  Ottlee    -  MWeit  I*lh  St.,BBWT9ir. 

WeitBm Salei  Office    Cor.  Wabaih  Ave. and  Waililtictoii St., CHICAGO 

WorkB  ...  eXAHS  SAPIDS,  UCHIGAI 

Sttafor  Vaiaioguf.  rrttjiir titf  aiicino 
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SIGNIFICANT  ADOPTIONS 


Judaon  and  Bwoder'a 

GRADED  LITERATURE  READERS 

HKva  &lF«kdTb«*a  kdoplad  la  whol*  or  In  pkrt  br 

BOSTON  BUFrAI,0  PROVIDE.NCE. 

BALTIMORE  NEW  HAVEN  CHICAOO 

BROOKLYN  WASHINGTON  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  PSILADELPHIA  SYRACUSE 


and  hundra  ia  of  alhar  cltlaa. 

THE  STATt  or  LOUISIANA. 


Read  and  Kellogg'* 

GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 
HIGHER  LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH 

war*    Kdoplad    Jun*   6,    1902.   br    Iba  Slat*   Taxi 

Bask  CaDTaDlloD  at  Utah  for  Exclusive  Uaa 

In  the  public  ocboola  uDdar  Ita  control. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO. 

29*31.33  East  I9lh  Street,  New  York  City 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 

is  whiehcanbsmonnied.tOTprfMTTalioiiaBdiue. 

Pen  Work,  Drawinjt,  Paintinji.   Kindcrjartcn  Work,   Needle 

Work,  and  Mapi,  Cturb,  Clippinji,  Photojraphi, 

or  llliutratioiu  of  any  kind. 

Bobeol  people  nho  risited  iny 

Eihibite:    Colnmbimn  EipomlloD,  isifl;  T»Dineae8' 

llioD,  ISWT:  pBCii  E»poBttioii,  li«U-  Pan-Anieriean  Eipoailion,  1W1 : 
Sontii  CaiolinklnlerslalAmDd  Weal  Indian  EipatUiOD.lWl-lWt.  Ther 
are  alto  saw  in  nie  at  ifan  Cork  aie)i[i<i)  ExhlbitloD. 

ErarT  sahool  ibonM  hivs  at  Vast  onaof  tbaee  Cabin et>.  Itiiwr*- 
onlrai  bj  Ike  Rnards  nt  EdncalloQ  of  aana  of  thelarseatcitiaamtbe 
tFoilad  Stales.    MaBolagtaTedoalr  br 

NEW  JERSET  SCHOOl-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

geiut  nir auaiivw ana iirUfi.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT=BOOKS 

WAUIEM'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOfiBAPHY 

Ravlaad  Edit  la  a 

Thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published. 

AVEIY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIEHCE  SEBIES 

Still  leads  all  others ;  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  because  teachers  t]nd  them  the  best. 

MORTON'S  GeOfiRAPIIIES 

The  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  are  new.  They 
are  beantlhil.     They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IH  READINfi 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  fini  rank  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  New  PranUin  Arithmetic.  Huir*  Arithnietlci.  Huiri 
Algebra,  HuITj  Geometry,  Scuddcr'i  Hlitories,  Shaw-Backut' 
Outline)  of  Literature,  Hlll'i  Rheloilc,  Williams'i  Choice  Litera- 
ture have  ALL  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  USE  and 
are  always  PRONOUNCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  of 
introduction  address 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

PEaABELP&IA  DEWTOBE  CBICAGO  BOSTOI 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonBtrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  l<est  on  the  maiket. 

A  million  desks  la  use  are  mute  nitnesges  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOi.  DESK  MADE,  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  pvt 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchate  of  the  TRIUMPH 
bring?  lasting  satisfaction. 

Uthere  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  ^Dto  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  aSord  to  experimeat 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment,    a  uillion  DESKS  IN  USS 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERrCAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.. 

Bastkbit  OrricK— 34  Wxar  19TH  Stii««t,  Ntw  Tobk. 

WllTBRN   OrFtCE— (M    WaBASK    AvE.,    CHICAOa,    ILL. 
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Educational  New  England.  ;^S:»'L''*.'SSS«j'rr,Sl°.?d 

Boston,  Mass Hr.  A.  P.  Gave,  mas-  Ltnh,  Mass.— Pria.  Wm.  C.  Hslden,  of  toukeop  the  dntiM  connected  Willi  his 

ter  in  the  Eneliih  Wjh  school,  teacher  of  the  manual  training  school,  has  accepted  new  positian. 

phyaic.  and  antho,  of  a  w»k  upon  the  tTA'^H'ttiSrd.^onn'V.'hS'Sf  ,  "«  "«? '""°',.°'„S;  i^rioS; 

aabecl,  Tcrj  widely  nsed,  has  lealgned  In  Lynn  lo»reais;coniinifrom  Portland,  „  ^"Sl.SSSJ^f.S  S.^™  W  .'™ 

hi.  place.    H.  ha.  been  awa,  this  yea,  on  "=/ He  '.  >  ™in.,e  oU.  Sute  Col-  £„^?.tf?'  oda&'rSiiT.'S'n^o"™ 

leaye  of  absence.  leie  at  Onno,  the  dans  ol  9".                       at  Brown  nnlverait;  has  beSn  raised.  Panl 

„     B  V  ^  c .k-  ™,...,  «f   .h-  MOONT  HOLYOitn,  Mass.— The  Dwlght  Baajoiti,  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  given  this 

Mr.  Robert  Swan,  the  master  of   the  Memorial  Art  building  mark,  the  presinl  college  »30,ooo  for  the  purpo..  of  erectrng 

Wintbrep  school,  died  June  i.    He  was  point  of  art  derelopmcnt  in  Mount  Holy-  upon  the  college  campi.  a  clock  tower 

the  oldest  master  in  the  city,  havhig  been  eke  college.  Lectures  on  arehieology  and  whieh  shall  be  a  memorial  to  his  wife  who 

aoooiated  in  ilrf.    He  was  a  natiye  of  history  of  art  were  given  in  the  institution  was  fomerly  of  Providence.     A  scholar- 

appoiBiea  in  i«5o.    nc  w-«  »"•"'"  ^i  earlyaa  1874,  and  four  year.  Uterthe  ship  of  #5,5"  m  the  American  school, 

Dorchester,  bom  ■•18..,  and  educated  m  „bj«t  "as  mide  a  part  if  thetuSiS-  Aliens,  hi  been  preseated  by  Professor 

the  local  schools.    In  1S3;  he  became  eub-  ]uu,.    Miss  BlanchariLlbelirsI  bead  of  the  Albert  Harkness. 

master  of  one  of  the  Charlestown  schools,  department,  spent  many  month,  in  Italy,                             ^^^— ^ 

with  hi.  brother,  William  D.  Swan,  mas-  Zurich,  Paris,  and  London  perfecting  her-      j^  „,,„4  ,jn,„  „,  „^n,,;  />/,„ 

ter,  and  late,  he  was  sub-master  of  the  k^iSlph"?.el  °a  Xn"  My'.rgrSu.  ^^"i- "c"  ^"ir'i°l'^ii^,""fS^ 

Mahew  school.     He   was    very   popular  .,e,w.,\aned  to  the  dep„tm..!.  MiS/ltr  Sl'ritSiSid"  m'a'rktd'^aT.S  il'i'i 


with  his  pupiU,  and  he  was  greaUy  in-  Randolph  i.  famlbarwitb  art  methods  a.  original  form  00  account  of  its  inductive 

lerested  in  industrial  training.  The  present  taught  abroad  thru  personal  observation,  pign  and  the  skilful  maaner  in  which  it 

.yitem  of  teaching  .swing  and  cooking  !|'J'?,  ,  ,I°„°     (Kb  °,' ,^"  '^"l''  wa.  developed.    The  .pedal  features  of 

ZtSZut  with  him                                        n*l  E;  « *^'  -^  t°  li;     '     r    .      u '  «"  work  arrthe  early  introduction  of  tri- 

originated  with  him.                                       Dwight  Memorial  building.     Later  Mr.  „  ,„  ,|„  „i,i„u„'u„  of  .uperposition, 

ti...vin    N  H     Prof  W  C  Abbott     Dwight  increaaed  the  .cm  and  added  a  „uS,erlcal  problem,  involving  the  use  of 

HANOVER,  N.M.— i^rot.  w .  t-.  Aooott,   collection  ot  over  three  hundred  framed  ,1,- m,.rir  .v.t.Tn  of  .n.a.,,.^  nrohl.ma 

of  fte  department  nf  history  in  Dartmouth  and  about  one  hundred  mounted  engrav-  .toi^S^the  aoJ"cal.'o™l1,BJ"  S 

college,  haa   been    elected    professor  of  ,„„  „f  Elbrldge  Kingsley.    The  hall  is  ,X«m  iJd  5  seris,  of  so.lfal  fheoreSs 

STa'SS  ^d %  »'mL" c'e  h"'""tl2  '>°"' '?,?'  "=£«»""  "'"f"  T''  -Single  T'i  ItSSioS'S'th: 

;'nS™e"S?.""  """■"'                      ;:U-c'e.  TnM!,rscuf;:;e"Sie'^"t5SI  stndy  of  moVm  geometry, 

„      are  already  a  number  of  excdlent  caais.  A  !^hcrk  wifh  a  Letter 

ASHBURNHAM,  MASS.-By  the  will  of   jhe  burlap  tint,  on  the  walls  lend  a  har-  ^   "                  Letter. 

tlic  late  JacobH. Fairbanks, of  Fitchburg,  monioua  aod  lovely  coloring  to  each  room  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Mils  Beulah 


Cnshiog  academy  wilt  receive  a  legacy  of  jn  (he  building.  Bate  wrote  a  message,  put  it  in  a  rubber- 
between  two  and  four  hundred  thousand  corked  beer  bottle,  and  threw  it  into  the 
dollars.  The  gift  is  without  any  condition.  Providbnck,  R.  1.— William  Herbert  Delaware  bay.  A  few  days  ago  the  re- 
Kenerson,  now  instruclor  in  mathematics  cei*ed  a  letter  written  by  the  captain  of 
Makblehead,  MASS.—Misa  Rebecca  and  drawing  at  Brown  university,  will  sue-  the  British  warship  Thunder,  who  wrote 
Goodwin  has  resided  her  position  in  the  ceed  to  the  position  of  associate  professor  that  while  oS  the  coast  of  Portugal  a  shark 
pobllc  schools  of  this  town  and  will  teach  of  mechanical  engineering  In  that  institu-  was  caught,  and  when  it  was  cut  open  the 
no  longer.  She  has  been  one  of  the  teach-  tion  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  bottle  was  found  inside  of  it.  It  was 
ersof  Marblehead  forforty-Gveyears.  Professor  fiumham.  Professor  Ken  erson  broken  and  the  message  was  read. 


Ovr  CONSCIENCE  and  HONOD  Would  Prevent  Us 

Jrom  Stltin^  or  drying  1o  Salt 
A    WOR.THLE.SS    ARTICLE, 


'*Uhe  Holden  System       ^ 
^        for  'Preserx)in^  "BooK^r** 

wbicb  compristai  BOOK  COVERS  and  QUICK  RE.PAIRING  MATERIAL 

Is  enlarging  its  field  of  operation — to  all  Parts  of  the  Worldl 

and    PUREsLY    on    MERIT! 

wC      WC     VnM     and  it  is  proven  beyond   doubt  by  ptomJnent  Educators  and  Bu 


BETTED  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION  ^Jf/.tlc""! 

Boards  and  Taxpayers  through  reducing  the  Annual  Outlay  for  replen- 
ishing new  books 

and  Promote  Cleanliness  in  the  School-R.oom  by  following 
out  the  Same  Common  Sense  Laws  we  enforce  in  our  own  homes — where 
we  do  not  allow  our  childreo  to  use  each  other's  napkin  at  the  table. 

Then  we   honestly  f e*I  it  the   Duty   of  £.TeFy  School  Official  or  Educator  to  InvestlgMo 
our  Claims  for  this  System 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

Springfield,  M&ss.  ■*.  o.  Box  «43 


JriTKlXK 
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Central  School 
Supply  Houses 


WRITING 


GLX>BES 

CekatiU  Sl&Md 

APPARATUS 

il  Cbmiu.  Scfaao4  I>««k*.  ESackboMilJ.  r 

MODELS 

Boefc-Succr  Aii«(a&ie«l  VodeLi 

THE  ATLAS  TABLETS 


SCfCNCK  fcr  Zaberatctj  Notoa  and  Drawinx*  in  Pfa>n(V. 
r»phf._  BiotoyT-,  flotaay.    Zoologr-   Phjiiei,    CboiuMiT. 

MATHEMATICS  foViittra  Wort  id  SMbrmMM.  G«aa- 


CENTRAL  SCIOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


bni  the  bMt  thinini 


Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

Th«Twe>eiiiihl»— thejBTacomtorMble— tb»y  «ii  bawliiuteil  to  fll  ifae 
form— tkeruvhekltfafal-^heyiQit  tbepopik— tb«r  pISBjelbe  teaelier 
uidMtufT  the  taipkr  ere  Tbere  is  tone  good  rasdins  matter  poblwbed 
4aKzIbln«  these  deck!  MDd  Fonl-ient  (Tf»  Thv  ChBudler  DesKa 
z«  mkde  onl;  •( 

Chandler  tdjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 

ai  Waal  19tb  9tr*«t,  NEW  TOKK 
r»etOT7 WAIfOU.  HAM 


Commercial  Publications 
for  Pvblic  Schools 


THIS  is  our  apccialty.  We  publish  sevcTzl  courses 
of  BOOKKEemNO  and  BUS1NE55  PKACTKE, 

suited  to  \~ar>'iiig  school-room  coaditions. 

O0OOYEAR*S  SIXTY  LE5SOAS  IN  BUSINESS  and 
MARSHALL'S  TABLET  SYSTEM  OP  BOOK- 
KEEPINQ  are  two  practical  sx'slems  of  business 
traicuDg  that  are  having  hundreds  of  adoptions. 

OUR  PROQRBSSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 
with  over  (our  thousand  practical  problems — 
mental  and  written — is  the  most  popular  work  of 
its  class  BOW  published. 

If  the  time-honored  copy-books — slant  and  vertical 
— fail  to  make  good  business  writers,  send  to  us 
for  the  PALMER  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS 
WRITINO,  that  can  be  introduced  in  any  school 
with  results  that  will  surprise  and  gratify  teacher 
and  parent. 

for  a^ahg  aad  saaipUs,  odAtss 

GOODTEAR-liESHALL  PDBUSBIKS  COVm 

CEDAR    RAPIDS.   IOWA 


THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS 


The  lakes  ud  lUeams  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountain*  are  fuU  of  fiih;  the 
(roods  aie  inviting,  the  air  is  filled  with 
health,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and  restful. 
If  y\i  visit  this  region  once,  jrou  will  go 
there  again.  An  answer  to  ainiosi  any 
qaestion  in  regard  to  the  AdirondAcki 
will  be  found  In  No.  lo  of  Ihe  "  Four- 
Track  Series,"  "The  Adirondacks  and 
How  to  Reach  Them  ;  "  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  i-cent  stamp,  by  Geokcb  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    & 
HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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Our  Times. 

Chlneie  Prayer  Machlnei. 
Many  queer  things  have  been  found 
in  China  lately.  Among  these  are  the 
prayer  wheels,  which  were  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  practical  people 
of  Tibet.  The  ordinary  Chinese  prayer 
machine  is  a  small  affair,  four  to  eight 
incbea  high.  Still, 
aa  hundreds  of 
slips    bearing   the 


can  be  placed 
within,  and  at- 
tached to  it,  by 
rotating  it  the 
devotee  turns  out 
millions  of  pray- 
ers in  a  very  short 

and  monasteries 
provide  far  larger 
.  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration ia  kept  revolving  constantly 
with  the  aid  of  a  huge  wooden  flywheel 
The  pilgrim  buys  the  printed  slips  and 
tbe  wheel  does  the  rest. 

An  lu-BrMklOE  Steuner. 

A  successful  method  of  keeping  har- 
bors free  from  ice  has  been  tried  by 
Russia.  An  ice-breaking  steamer  has 
been  used  with  such  uood  effect  that 
many  harbors 
closed  by  ice 
hitherto  have 
been  kept  open. 
With  the  aid  of 
such  a  boat  the. 
Hudson  could  be  kept  open  from  New 
York  to  Troy,  and  the  towns  along  its 
course  given  the  benefit  of  cheap 
freights   all   the  year  round. 

At  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne  has  been 
constructed  a  giant  ferryboat  on  the 
Russian  plan,  for  use  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  straits  of  Canso  there  are  too  broad 
to  bridge,  and  resort  has  been  had  to 
this  ice  breaker.  This  boat,  which  ia 
called  the  Scotia,  ia  282  feet  long  and 
will  carry  a  heavily- loaded  train  of 
nine  Pullman  cars  with  a  heavy  express 
engine.  She  has  a  propeller  at  each 
end,  and  is  so  shaped  that  she  is  forced 
up  on  top  of  the  ice  and  breaks  it 
down  with  her  weight. 

Aiaerlcaaa  la  Cblna. 

Americans  are  turning  the  tables  on 
the  Chinese.  Instead  of  their  coming 
to  this  country  by  the  thousand,  as  was 
the  case  twenty  odd  years  ago,  Ameri- 
can capitalists  are  invading  Chinese 
cities.  A  company  organized  in  New 
York  city  will  build  a  system  of  trol- 
ley roads  twenty-three  miles  long  in  the 
city  of  Shanghai.  When  these  roads 
are  built  a  new  era  for  China  will  be- 
ffin-  i 

Olata  Hospital  for  CoDanmptlvea, 

A  glass  hospital  is  to  be  built  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  cure  of  consump- 
tion. The  patients  are  to  be  separated 
from  each  other  and  each  to  have  a 
constant  supply  of  rarified  air.  A  simi- 
lar hospital  exists  in  London,  The  pa- 
tient sits  in  a  glass  apartment  and 
breathes  an  atmosphere  specially  treat- 
ed with  ozone.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  in  many  cases  effective, 
still  the  object  of  the  hospital  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  experiment. 


THE  d.  R.  L/INCH  COnPAINY. 

Everything  for  School- 
Rootn  Decoration  .... 

Carbons*  Ptatinums,  PhotograDures,   Gelatint  Prints,  Plaster  Casts. 


Artistic  Framing  at  very  low  rates.  2S7  PilUl  AVCDUC,  NCW  YofK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICB 
IIO  BorlalDB  Hn-eet 


NEW  TOKK 
«  W.  ISch  8lr*«I 


OHIL-AGO 
S08  MlehlcKB  Atbbi 


MADCH    B^E,ADING  STAND  and 
m/AlV3ll    REVOLVING  BOOKCASE 

■Solid  Oait.       0       Vtfell  Finished.       a        fVt'cc,  flO. 

So  Much  for  So  I,mia  AalsaUhea  All. 

&be]veB,  IB  I  ID  in. :  Adioatable  Top.  14  i  IB  in. :  Between  Sbeli^s,  13  in.; 
Heisht  from  Floor.  M  ia. :  Hel^t  over  all,  M  in  ;  Hhelf  Boom,  8  fl.  Recog- 
nized all  over  the  dvilized  World  oneqaaled  as  &d  OfBce  or  Library 
article.  Over  BO.ooo  now  need  by  Editors,  Bankers,  OfHciaU.  the  Profea. 
flionn,  aod  bonlneiis  men.  Uaed  for  Reading  Stand,  Directory  Btand, 
Music  Stand.  Atlu  Staod,  Alboni  Stand.  Bible  Stand,  IMcliooary  Stand 
Lecture  Stand,  Library  Stand.  Office  atand.KeToliing  Case  for  Heterence, 
Law.  Sledical,  atid  Religiotu  Boohs.  Just  what  every  proteBuonal  and 
bnainena  man  needs  for  bookB  of  reference, 

f  ample,  to  luiiDflFire,  eent  knocked  down  in  so  lb.  pkK.  tor  ll.SO.  ittt 
ll.m  to  covec  eipresB— net  H.M,  or  2  lar  96.00.    AGBXTS  WAHTBS. 

MARSH  MFG.  CO.,  542  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO 


IMPROVE,D 

Scholzir*s  Companion 

PATENTED   NOV.  26.    1901 


.'ha  CamfoFt  Chamoli 
Pen-Wiper  ie  the  beat  O-cent 
Pen- Wiper  made. 


pnpil'a  desk. 

Thia  COMPANION  holds  pen.  PBDoU.t 

and  mler.  and  keepe^thBin  fromilropplnB 


healtktion  ii 
-rtiole  UK 
on  OTary 


For  Salt  by  All  T>ealer* 

COMFORT    MANUFACTURING   CO.,    CRiand.  C»i. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  -Well  Prinl*l— Fine 
Leal  b  ST  Hindi  ng-Oloth  Sldei— Prli 
tl.no.  poatpald.   Sendtoriamplepa. 

"tUT^r^^}  DAVID  McKAY.PublUhers.  leaa  Markrt  St.,  Philadelphia 


Good  Type -Well  Prinl*l— Fine  Papar— Half- ,     ,.„..__.   

IbsrBinding-Olothmdei— PrlaeBedSDSdlo    good  Paper— Well  Bonnd- 
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A  Blercla  BMt. 


M  wtaDtBda 
B<rf  it    ThA 


bost  with  a  buuda  inddB 
bi^rele  laakM  i  front  wbacil,  bnt 
nar  iriwd,  operated  in  the  OKul  way 
1)7  qiTOcket  and  ebaro,  U  geared  to  a 
pair  of  propellon.    The  rodder  is  like- 


wise <innnnctwr1  with  the  handle  b«Ts, 
•0  that  the  operatOT  ateon  the  boat  just 
•a  he  would  a  bii^Bl*.  The  «nft  thm 
driTon  h7  foot  power  has  a  fmM  aom^ 
what  lilu  that  of  a  raeing  aooll.  bnt 
its  riba  oontinua  upward  and  join  ao 
as  to  f  onn  a  sort  of  *'«*'^'*  top. 

Qaarlic  Kaads  of  Sbsw. 
8aowdrifta  aie  among  the  giestest 
obstacles  with  which  railroada  hare  to 
contend.  Formerl;  the  tracks  were 
cleared  b;  'bucking"  the  snowdrifts 
with  a  wedse-ahaped  plow  as  }dgii  as 
a  hoose.  This  method  of  clearing  the 
war  was  costly,  did  not  always  encceed, 
and  was  often  dangerous.  Of  late 
years  a  revolving  anow  plow  haa  been 
naed  for  m«lriTig  a  way  throng  the 
drifts.  This  plow  picks  np  the  snow 
and  throws  it  thirty  feet  away  from 
the  trade  on  each  side.  The  propet- 
ling  power  nsnally  consists  of  two  loco- 
motiTea. 

A  BiMxiiSlul  Faraier. 
David  TtanVin,  of  Miasoiiri,  haa  won 
great  enooeaa  as  a  farmer.  He  owns 
S3,000  acrea  in  Atchison  conn^  and  is 
rated  among  the  miUionairea.  Every 
dollar  of  hu  great  fortooe  has  come 
oat  of  the  soil,  for  he  has  been  a  farmer 
an  fais  life.  He  is  seventy-six  years 
old  and  a  native  of  ]jLdiana. 

Having  cleared  his  first  farm  of  Afibt 
he  b^an  to  boy  land  in  Miasonri  jnst 
after  the  civil  war,  and  his  poesessionB 
grew  steadily  until  thqr  reached  the 
present  great  proportions. 

The  property  be  owns  in  that  state 
is  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
IsTB  an  acre,  and  be  has  bou^t  eveiy 
acre  of  its  since  1878,  mainly  from 
Eastern  speculators  who  were  glad  to 
get  from  six  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  for 
their  holdings,  because  they  were  re- 
mote from  the  railroad.  The  Banbin 
lands  are  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
forty  miles,  and  are  managed  with  a 
precision  and  careful  r^ard  for  details 
that  a  banker  might  envy. 

They  are  divided  into  fourteen  plots, 
ranging  in  size  from  600  to  3,000  acres 
apiece  and  to  work  them  requires  160 
laborers,  700  horses,  moro  than  one  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  numerous  plows,  seed- 
ers, planters,  barrows,  and  cultivators. 
A  sUlful  foreman  is  in  charge  of  every 
plot,  and  over  all  is  a  superintendent 
who  gets  a  big  salary. 


BfiAIN  WOBKEfiS  USE  AMD  COMMEND 

Cro^by'^    Vitalised  Vho^phil*^ 

Tar  the  >T«TtitlaB  u  well  u  tlie  relief  of  menUJ 
" depryioa^  drpigprts.  deegljMPBM. 


uid  Ml  veunoMf  reeolliiis  from  azccoiT 
work^errau  itnin,  sad  itspatred  tU^O. 
iied  PhotftaUt  U  an  n>niiliil  HiiiiI  pwu 


■ti«ii(tliaDJiic   DM  tttmalBtina  Um  t 
cerrea.    It  li  not  a  Morat  or  Datent  muaxaaa. 
The  foimDia  I*  on  each  bottle.    Fnmftisdtar 
leading  phpdcdu*.    DeaoiptiTt)  lampUM  frML 
FIXPUXB  OUT  ST 

'jS      96  Waal  ailk  St.. 
'  Maw  TarB. 

IfnolAnina  at  DrveviiU,  xni  &v  mall,  tl.00: 

CKOSBVS  COLD  AND  CATARRH  'CURE. 


"STANDADD"  WATEfi  COLODS- 

These  Water  Colors  are  "Standard"  because  they  are  based  on  the 
Solar  Spectrum. 

Mtr»  ti'm  litt  tf  »mr  tu^fUint  B»xu! 

No.  At  Eight  pans,  six  Standards,  and  two  Grars   •  -   lo-sj 

No.  6     El^t  cakes,  aame  colon  aa  above       •       *       •  •       .sj 
No.  8    Four  large  cakes,  lUd,  two  Yellows,  and  Bine    -  .so 

No.  13  Four  paoa,  Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Bloe  .so 

No.  9    Nine  tnbca,  dz  Standards,  two  Gravs,  and  Black  .90 

No.  10  PbotogTaph  Colors,  six  Standards,  Brewn,  and  While       .ij 

Mo.  II   Ten  pans.  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order       •  -       .50 
No.  It  Five  pans,  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order      -  ,39 

MILTON  BRADUEY  CO.,    0    SpHn^field.  Mass. 


Phlladalphta 


Ban  Franc  lee  a 


TBE(RowEii.i<»RY  g.-^SB!»5^  ColumbJa  School  Supply  Co., 

.,,  lelUns  THB  CKOWELI.  PHYSICAI.  At- 

lTU  s  in  leTaial  form!  u  followi ; 

Orowell  CatlDat,  No.  1 .  the  uune  thoi far  eold 

Ind.   bnt  improred. 

■    "'       TbtiCH>w*llrablBel,  No.  a,  Iwaeipencii*. 

'~  THK  KBOENTS'   SIcT,  ■oma'Altio  fww.  mi 

-apted  for  the  ooane  ontllned  br  the  New  Tori 

Beseii'     ""'       --■    '--    " 


ol  fiesent*.  'Dili  let  ii  laeipendTe.  Yoa  oan  ni 
berof  tfaem. 

An  Eleetrleal  Onttlt,  for  over  ISO  eipeiillMBtS. 

R  \eaipav  vou  ti  tntetttgau  tlu  mrrtu  v  owrasvar- 
odi*.  It  wul  M  onlv  a  luut  trmMe.  for  many  oT  veur 
■utgAeort  are  lUfne  U.    Bend  for  ■  lilt  of  those  ulns 

W£  SlB  OBOWINa.  and  vUl.  from  new  as,  tors- 
ilh  KkOOll  with  ChemlcaU,  Ohnnlaal  Appamw, 
Haaiul  1r«lBliiK  Sappllea    Pletoie*  and  Casta  for 

Wrilr  for  CalalOgUe  Xun  Omci  urn  Pictoit  :  BUTBUI  OmoB : 
fnnM^w^i-OM*.  /»>■. H»mn.Tom,M.Y, 

^THE    FLORAL    RECORD^- 


The  automobile  industry  is  young. 
■nd  yet  it  has  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. The  stesmship  and  the  railway 
required  more  than  fifty  years  to  devel- 
op; the  automobile  haa  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  in  ten.  Successful  automo- 
bile shows  have  lately  been  held  in  TTew 
Tork  and  Chicago. 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  descrtptio[i,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in   botany.     This    little  book 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.*. .*.  .".  .*.  .*■  .'.  .".  .".  .■■  .'. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  01  East  Nlath  St..  New  York 
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The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTEINERTONE 

U  aow  OB  sal*  at  tha 

Steinertone  Building, 

87^9  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  ri  the  SIchicrtoM  Pianoforte? 

Thli  qoettloa   occnpiaa    the   minds  of 

mnaioluu  aad  thoie  who  love 

to  pla7  the  pluio. 

The  SteinertoDe  is  an  improTement  over 
the  preaenl  pianoforte,  being  provided 
with  a  new  and  ingeniouslr  constructed 
action  Ibat  oSen  to  the  perfonner  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  bii  initrument  great 
lone  volumes  that  contain  such  nustcal 
qualities,  both  In  the  softest  and  loudest 
toneo,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
DOW  In  nse.  It  is  net  geDcrally^caown  br 
^ana  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  ceatnry  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
ajstem  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
aonndiog  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  li^t.  The  action  nscd  tn  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Hotris  Steiaert,  and  on  account  of  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul- inspiring  charac- 
tarlatic^  that  are  usuall;  absent  tn  this 
special  instrument  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  ofiouch. 
The  Steinertones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  must 
be  laid  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
the  ordlnaritr  leas  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Steinertone  to  the  considera- 
tion of  piano  buyers,  b^s  to  say  that  its 
Instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  teadv 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
H>ne  are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  arUstlc  piano  manufactured. 

The  Icind  inspection  of  these  instru- 
ments is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

THE   STBINBRTONB   COMPANY. 

Tko  StalBortoBO  Building, 
87-19  Plftb  A¥o.,     -     •     Now  York. 

M  E,MOKY 

Ho'w  to  Improve  It 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improvii^r  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
niedof  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tions, the    memory    may  be  greatly  im- 

Pplce,  fl.OO  not. 

E.LKEllOBBHO..'i.V,r- 


Wcit  Ftdnr*  Centennial. 
During  tho  four  d«f*  beginning  June 
9  the  Weat  Foint  miliUnr  aoademj  oelo- 
brated  tho  ons  hnndredtb  annivoiMij 
of  iti  bizth  wi&  brilliant  and  iajaaa 
festiTitieo.  In  1808  Hw  inatitation  waa 
opened  with  taa  ondeti  It  the  little 
bandfnl  of  otatM  that  made  up  the 
ycimgeat  nati<ni  in  the  world.  Now, 
at  the  omtmy'a  and.  W«at  Point  and 
the  United  Statea,  noM  hiatoi?  it  has 
helped  to  shapes  atand  together — one  of 
the  beat  militaiy  nhoda  and  one  of  the 


host    of    others  Weat  Point   won    a 
meaanre  of  gloiy  that  other  oenturiM 


What  WMt  Point  meana  to  the  na- 
tion's history  it  is  eav  to  read  in  his- 
tci7,  on  the  memorable  hattlea  here, 
th^  and  eveirwhet^  and  in  the 
battlefields.  From  the  Mexicott  war  to 
nnirmlim  gravea,  too,  on  htmdr«da  of 
the  Bpaniah  war,  at  all  the  poats  of 
danger,  through  the  eventful  yeara  of 
our  history.  West  Foint  men  have 
fought  bade  the  foe.  In  the  oivil  war 
olaumatea  fought  olawmatea,  aa 
broiler  fonj^t  brother.  In  the  Oon- 
federate  armr  wore  Ul  gentnl  oOeera, 
vraduateo  of  Wast  Point  On  thto 
Union  aidc^  throni^  mni  likl  Grant, 
Sherman.  Sheridan,  ICeOlaUan.  Hal- 
leck,  Boaearana,  Hooker,  Boell,  and  a 


Booth  Witness  l>cad. 

On  June  B,  Prof.  Lewis  J.  Weioh- 
man,  who  waa  one  of  the  leading  wit- 
neaaea  in  the  trial  of  the  oonapiraton 
t>  the  aaaaaaination  of  Abraham  Lis- 
oohi  by  3fAai  Wilkea  Booth,  died  at 
Anderson,  Ind.  At  the  time  of  the 
aaaaasinatiim  Weidunan  boarded  at  th« 
honae  of  tin.  Snrratt  in  Washington. 
On  the  ni^t  of  the  murder  he  waa  the 
only  one  who  waa  home. 

Ho  wrote  a  book,  bat  gave  strict  or-' 
dera  that  it  ahonld  not  be  published 
tmtil  after  his  death.  Ever  ainoe  the 
trial  he  haa  been  In  oonatant  fear  of  in- 
joiy  at  the  hands  of  thoae  against 
whom  he  teatifled.  bat  it  ia  aaid  withont 
any  reason.  The  laat  thing  he  did  wu 
to  writo  that  his  testimony  at  the  great 
trial  waa  the  truth  and  nothing  bnt  the 
truth. 

Opening  of  the  War  College. 

On  June  4  the  War  college,  season  of 
1903,  was  formally  opened  by  Oapt 
French  E.  Ohadwiok,  preaident  of  tiis 
college,  who  gave  the  opening  addreas. 
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Good  Incomes 
^  Made 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

For  Niw  Tkib*^  uldiiM 

The  Great  Amerlcaa  Tea  Co. 

p.  m.  BOX  *•• 
31  *S3VM«ySt.,   NawVork 


ST.  DENIS 

BOTE,!. 

{Omr.  Ontm  Otaiuoh) 

CondiuUd  an  B<m>|>«n  Plu  u  IfodxaM  BatH. 

TkhU  d'Hoto  Bro&Ilful  -    ■  -    •  .10 
"       Dlnnar.fl.31andI.S0 

WM.  TAYLOR  Ac  SON,  Praprlelan. 

He  said  that  wan  hereafter  will  be 
commeroial  wars,  as  the?  hare  generally 
been  in  the  past.  The  greateat  oom- 
mander  will  be  he  who  doei  bj  atrateg; 
nhat  another  wonld  do  hj  the  ^^wmdi- 
ture  of  blood.  It  ia  Uie  trna  polity  of 
thia  gOTsnunent  to  place  the  United 
Ststea  in  aoch  a  poaition  aa  to  be  aUlo 
to  oonunand  peace.  This  is  tlw  pnr- 
pooe  for  wlii<di  armiea  and  naTiea  an 
kept 

Wlij  We  Resemble  Onr  Parents. 

A  French  profesBor,  Doctor  Felix  le 
Dantec,  thinks  the  answer  is  ver; 
simple.  According  to  hia  idea,  the  ex- 
planation is  simply  this:  It  is  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  growth,  depending  on 
the  asaimilation  of  nonrishment.  A 
ben'i  egg  develops  into  ■  hen,  and  a 
reproductive  cell  of  an  elephant  ha- 
comee  an  elephant,  becanse  in  each  oaae 
a  bit,  or  piece,  detached  from  a  living 
thing,  mannfBctnres  its  own  anb- 
Btance  throng  the  asaimilation  of  food 
and  progreeeively  takes  the  form  of  the 
oiganization  frma  which  it  came  and 
of  which  it  waa  once  a  parL 

Some  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings 
can  be  divided  without  being  killed, 
and  the  parts  thus  separated  in  time 
develop  Into  perfect  beings  of  tiieir 
kind.  In  the  higher  order  of  beings 
the  reproductive  power  lies  in  cells 
which,  aa  soon  as  they  begin  to  assimi- 
late food,  b^rin  to  develop  into  the 
same  form  as  the  parent. 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  few  titlesof  the  lai^  number 
of  nsetnl  books  for  teachers  which  you 
may  find  fully  described  in  ths  144-pace 
Catalog  of  Teachers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  send  fitt  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest) Thia  amall  list  is  of  books  es- 
pecially  desigoed  to  aid  in 

Institute  Work 

And  the  ezceediaglj^  low  cost  of  most 
of  tbem  makes  it  possible  that  tverjr 
Umchtr  at  the  Institute  shall  be  piovidM 
with  copies. 

HoshM'  Miitakes  id  leaching:,  BOO. 

— SBOoriBB  and  BotainiDa  Atleatiun.  MM. 

Browning'!  Edacatiaoal  Theories,  SOc. 

Ajlaa'i  Tempera msDt  in  Edacation.  MM. 
SalloBB'aScIiool  Haaajiemeat  (formerly  T^c,)  50c 

Baintaart'i  Hiitorjr  at  Educatloii.  «c. 

— Cmci  of  KdncatioDj  £Bc. 

Brownlna'i  Aipecte  oE  EduoBtlon,  no. 

BoopariApperoeptloD.  ISo. 

KoUosB'i  Ontllneiat  PaTcfaoloay.  foe. 

IjaDg'iOceat  Teachers  of  Four  Ceoluriea,  Ssc 

Piteh'a  Art  of  QdeatioDlcs.  paper,  l&c. 

— ArtofSeoonne  AtlentloD,  paper.  ise. 

HoDtinstoa'a  UncoDscioae  TnitloD.  pnper.  Mo. 

HaaheB'HrnrtoKHBpOrdi-  -  --  — 


Eellosa'*  FMtaloaal,  paper, 

I.anB'a  Biuadenr,  paper, 

— Comanlnt.  paper, 

— BoBHeia  and  "  Emile,"  paper. 

Dawer'aSdocatlonal  Creed,  paper, 

Qoth  binding  to  be  understood  tmlesi  1 

paper  is  mentioned. 

E.  L.  KELLOOa  «  CO.,, 

61  But  9tta  Straet,  New  York.        | 


The  big  fighting  ships  the  nations  are 
building  in  snch  numbers  are  costly 
things.  For  instance,  the  battleship 
Oregon  cost  originally  $6,575,032.76, 
and  $70,000  has  been  spent  on  repairs ; 
the  MaBsachusetta  and  Indiana  about 
$6.000,000— repairs,  $223,000  and  $282,- 
000  respectively;  the  cruiser  Cincin- 
nati, 82,371,904.52— repairs,  $457,000; 
the  torpedo-boat  Ericsson,  $144,142.08 
—repairs,  $48,749.99. 

The  railway  record  in  the  United 
States  for  1901  is  a  gratifying  one. 
Railway  construction  exceeded  that  of 
any  year  since  1890,  when  it  was  5,670 
miles,  the  new  record  being  6,067  miles. 
The  grand  total  of  Steam  railway  mile- 
age  in  the  United  States  ia  now  199,- 
378  miles.  In  1850  there  were  but 
9,021   miles. 

Most  of  the  new  mileage  is  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  the  iHrgf 
railway  systems  are  extending  their 
tracks  into  new  regions.  It  ia  believed 
that  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock  will 
be  so  improved  in  time  that  freight 
will  be  carried  at  a  profit  at  two  mills 

The  total  loss  of  tlw  British  in 
South  Africa  during  the  war,  includ- 
ing killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  deaths 
from  disease,  and  men  invalided  home, 
was  97,477  men. 

The  BritiBh  government  reoentl; 
namracted  for  660  head  of  Texas  cattle 
to  be  ahipped  from  PenaaooU,  Fla.,  to 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  first  of  many 
shipments  of  cattle  to  South  Africa  to 
be  used  in  rectocAJng  the  depleted 
veldts. 


Pears' 

Few  people  know  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of 
perfect  natural  skin. 

Have  you    used    Pears' 

soap? 

Bold  all  over  yte  worid. 


LANGUAGES  {KJffaflS: 

COXTHAI  MtraOB  canvUta 
rrtBck,lful*,atc.,  la  JO  Immm.  tLII 

AvaraaaFtTwt  PrlM  at  Oolvmbtait  Wttjoiaiam. 

PHONOGRAPH  {igB^S^-a^'^'fiJ 

1.  TBsaa«Barajn)UM.r — •— >— 

t.  OOmaalBp.'Bnc.I 
ORTIN. 

maL^L 


aBna.  tsa. 

., .■PAaaOABTU.BjMB.ma..  7>«. 

i.  FoaT(nia.4ttoclM,um'rdlaXaalIiA  no. 

t.  TBMISUIO,lOOwSOL..d& do...  W&  ft 

OaLofaOiwUxt  ana  (mvortM  ftoMM  Book*. 

a,  9.  (Ksrnu  AOASiHT  or  LuvnAsn, 
M  Vaar  Hn  Bnaar.  Hnw  Xobk. 


FRENCH  S!SgV="- 


WILLIAM  R.  JBNKINS, 

BSi  *  ass  IIXTH  AVBNUB,     •     NSW  VO 

Oomplet*  Oatalogae  on  apvUcatlos 


Dr.  W.  J,  STEWART, 
y63  w.  ajdst..  /f.  y.  city. 


aealliirr. 
br  aaall  ai 


&BdBmh 


Par  Bchoola  oraoa< 


Indj,     The  falls wlaa 


■■klecia  are  eaibrare^  In  aar  pablTca^aaa 
wrhlDKl  EDcllak,  CoaaaTerelal  Iaw,  irlU- 
HeUCinaaakkeFDlaa.aBd  Bailneaa  PnetlFC. 
We  alao  have  itae^ear  Pncket  DletleBBry. 
'Ilsairated  cBialaaae  free,    Addnai 

THE  PSACTICU  TIZT  BOOE  COKFAIT, 
r>  Enolid  ATenoa,         -  Cleveland,  OUo. 


Vacation  Work 
for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  fort; 4iz  yonng 
men  aad  jroung  women  Teachers,  who 
have  "vim"  above  the  average,  to  work 
for  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  out- 
side, amoag  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  ef  homes  where 
they  will  be  wtUomtd. 

We  offer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  y»u  would  certainly  not 
consider  your  superiora,  who  are  steadily 
earning  {500  a  month  over  their  ezpeoBes, 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y 

Any  mtid  mil  books  supplUd. 
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Miscellany. 


L.  B.Graody,  M.  D.,  AtlanU,  Ga„Bays: 
t  D  my  practice,  antikaronia  tablets  are  the 
remedjr  for  headache  and  neuralgia,  some 
Cases  yielding  to  them  which  had  hereto- 
fore resisted  everyihing  else.  I  usually 
begin  with  two  lableU  and  then  eive  one 
tablet  every  hour  until  Telief  is  obtained. 
A  refreshing  sleep  is  oiten  produced. 
There  are  no  disagreeable  after  eSects, 

A  special  train,  which  rolled  into  the 
Erie  railway  station  in  Jersey  City  shortly 
»fter  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June 

14  carried  about  two  score  persons  who 
were  just  completing  an  excursion  a  little 
out  ot  the  common.  The  jouraey  began 
tboat  seventy-two  hours  before,  and  in- 
cluded OTer  i,]oo  miles  of  travel  by  steam 
railroad,  trolley  cars,  steamboat,  lally-hos, 
barouches,  and  other  conveyances.  The 
members  of  the  party,  guests  of  the  Erie 
road,  made  a  trip  to  BuSalo  and  thence  to 
Detroit  over  the  new  Lake  Line,  with  side 
jaunts  and  entertainments  on  land  and 
water.  D.  W.  Cooke,  the  general  passen- 
ter  agent  of  the  Erie  road,  had  charge  of 
the  party  and  he  was  ably  aided  by  W,  L. 
Derr,  the  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  road,  and  by  Frank  Ptes- 
brey,  the  advertising  agent. 

Sanborn  &  Company,  no  Boylsion  St., 
Boston,  have  purchased  the  line  of  school 
books  carried  by  Thomas  R.  Shewell  & 
Company, 

A  very  useful  article  for  the  school  room 
IB  known  as  the  Comfort  School  Desk  At- 
tachment It  is  fastened  to  the  desk  and 
lurnlshes  a  receptacle  for  pen,  pencils, 
eraser,  and  ruler,  and  is  provided  with  a 
kid  penwiper.  The  unavoidable  noise  in 
ii^iQaliDg  a  wooden  box  and  rattline  pen- 
cils is  thus  entirely  done  away  witn,  and 
the  ruler  can  be  used  and  replaced  without 
the  slightest  sound.  The  Comfort  School 
Desk  Attachment  is  highly  endorsed  by 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education. 
State  Supt.  Thomas  J.  Kirke.of  Califor- 
nia, highly  endorses  It.  He  says  he  would 
be  elad  to  see  the  attachment  on  every 
public  school  pupil's  desk. 

The  neat  little   Flowers   of   Parnassus 

Sohn  Lane,  publisher)  series  Is  about  to 
iclude  a  souvenir  volume  entitled  /if- 
liguti  af  Stratford-onAvBH  :  a  Soui'enir 
0f  Shakespiari'i''H»tn*,  compiled  by  A. 
E.  Way.  The  booklet  opens  with  a  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  with  beau- 
tiful little  lithographic  reproductions  of 
the  artist's  pencil-drawings  of  Shakes- 
peare's home  and  its  neighborhood,    This 

15  followed  by  selections  from  bis  works, 


ANDREWS 


IBCHOOl. 
'rURHISHINCCD, 

;rMEWYDHK 


SCHOOL  I 


_, )  C0LLE6E   BOU 

_FlinM  iKpCWT  kDd  tin  snlf.     Tanu,  (to,  tna. 


which  seem  connected  with  some  of  the 
well-known  landmarks  of  Shakespeare- 
country.  Pilgrims  setting  out  for  or  re- 
turning from  the  British  Mecca  will  only 
have  to  see  this  little  book  to  '— ' 
obliged  to  possess  it. 

The  Emperor  William  has  just  sent  his 
thanks  thru  the  German  embassy  in 
Washington  to  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady  for  a  copy  of  "  Hoheniollem  "  of 
which  Dr.  Brady  is  the  author. 

J.M.01cott&  Company  have  received  a 
contract  for  8,000  square  feet  of  slate 
blackboards  from  the  board  of  education, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Summer  Houses  is  the  title  of  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book  containing  a 
list  of  over  t,ooo  summer  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  along  the  Hudson,  in  the  Cats- 
kin  mountains,  and  Northern  New  York. 
It  will  be  sent   for  two  cents  in  stamps 


The  dreams  that  we  dream  these  pre-va 
cation  days  are  shot  thru  with  shady  spots 
where  the  lun'a  fierce  rays  cannot  pierce 
the  green  canopy,  where  river  ana  lake 
beckon  alluringly.  1 1  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
enterprise  of  railroad  men  has  something 
to  do  with  our  dreams,  inasmuch  as  their 
fascinating  travel  literature  is  pouring  in 
upon  longing  mortals  from  every  source. 
No.  10  of  the  ■'  Four  Track  Series  "  does 
what  the  other  folders  of  this  series  do— it 
selects  some  particular  region  and  pictures 
its  charms  with  a  lavish  pen.  The  Adi- 
rondack mountains  arc  so  well  known  to 
tourists  that  the  summer  travel  writer  has 
only  to  tell  old  things  in  a  new  way.  If 
there  is  anyone  in  the  UnitedSutes  whose 
mind  is  haiy  a*  to  h»w  this  region  should 
be  reached  he  has  only  lo  send  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  New 
V«rk,  for  folder  No.  20  when  light  wilt  be 
thrown  on  all  routes  which  lead  to  the  de- 

SedOMd  Rttea  to  Dennr,  Colorado 
Spring*,   >Bd  Pneblo. 

via  Fvnnjlviuilii  Batlroftd   Aeeonnt 
Biennial  Mfwting,  A.  O.  B 

On  account  of  the  Biennial  Meeting, 
A.  O.  H.,  to  be  held  at  Denver,  Col.,  JuFy 
15  to  12,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  or  Pueblo,   Col.,  from 


Catarrh 


It  orlKlnatea  In  a  scrotolous  condlttoD  o( 
tbe  blood  and  depends  00  that  condition. 

It  on«n  cansei  beadacbe  and  dlcitness. 
Impairs  the  taste,  smell  and  hesrlog.  al- 
fects  the  vocal  orEans.  disturbs  tbe  stomach. 

It  Is  always  radically  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  blood-parirytog,  alterative 
and  tcolc  action  ot 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

This  Brent  medicine  has  wrought  the  most 
woDderfol  cures  ol  all  diseases  dependtnc 
on  Bcrotula  or  the  scrofalous  tiablt. 


its  tin 


fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  oe 
sold  aud  good  going  on  July  10  to  12,  inclu- 
sive,and  wilt  be  good  to  returnleaving  Den- 
ver, Colorado  Springs,  or  Pneblo,  not 
later  than  August  31,  Tickets  must  be  vali- 
dated for  return  passage  by  Joint  agent 
al  any  of  the  above-mentioned  points,  for 
whicti    service  a  fee  of  25  cents  will  lie 

For  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply 
to  ticket  agents. 

Brat  ■.oil  BitKlth  i*  Olatker  bbiI  Child. 


OUMB.  AI-LATa  t' 
'f  l^fffiaFa  In  «T«n  ps 
.  for  "lo.  WUhIdo'ii  I 


DtARRBIEA.    Soli 


xe  like  5a.poIio.-They  woishe 
T  l-hemselves  ^o  mo.kcTfhc  world*' 
|;^4^h^e^..SAP0Ul:0  is  l-he  ^^« 
slcctric  Ii5h"^o^house-cl.ew^inir^ 


|ENNEN-S?K. 
^^TOILET 
):l»OWDER 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ot  Now  York 

RICHARD  4.  McCUBDY.  President 

Lead-r  Thtm  All 


Id  Active  Ase 
lauded  la  Itu  W ty^iOM  Tears  ac* 

TEI IDTUU  LIFE  IISDBilCE  COVin 

of  Bew  Tork 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

Soluble  for  Mihool  eihlbltlons. 

DeserliitJTelist  sent  free  on  spplication. 

OAROLD     R.OOB.BACH.    Pyfallabar, 

laXNuHiia  8t.,  TIewyark.  N.  V. 
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SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOK        rMDCr^Tr^DV      SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
PUBLISHERS.  M'J='RS  OF    UllVEV-i  1  V^IV  1       SCHOOL    EQUIPMENT. 

Wc  give  below  j  list  of  the  leading  {irms  of  publishers  of  school  booka  and  manufacturerE  on 
school  supplies  and  equipment.    This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  Tut  JoirfUfAB 
in  sending  orders.     In  writing  ht  circulars,  catdogt,  or  other  tntonnatlon,  you  will   get  speci 
attention  by  mentioning  Thi  Jouknai.  every  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publtobcrs.  S^nol  B«lls.  • 

H.  Il»lt  A  Cb..  NfWTnrl.    AiusilHHlrli'Hl  riinillnrvOo^ 


Vlkl>i>r4.  M>niU  AC-o., 
ff  ■rllMH>r*>«via,  Cliwh. 


«1»Baa  Cn.,        Uattlwarv.  Mil. 

Teacben*  Agencies. 


.■tie  kAtAUb.    h.jetiMitr.  N.V.  *.  t 

in-w  wSl2  Penetl  Shirpenn-*. 

■        rnt-lrOn.,    *"  S-jr*/' ?"•""'.  '"'tie"*? 

iBiluiMiniti  *■  •I-("-*^'t  lA-.I.ruicliMiHr.MliM 

Ineunrac*.  School  BufldlDz  MaurlKl. 

IiKukI  tifi.  K„w  Vtnk  M-  «.  Jului.  Mf,.  To.,  N,  ]  ' 

lMV"li"*n«l'('jil^  ''"■'      "  ••"*•»"'  rulmi,  lhy<loa.  Um 

Mapn,  alolica,  etc.  AMiarlcitB  Sn^nal  l^ralnt*  Cl 


n*m0.nvK»IIi  A'>»>.  TpPKiin    L.o    Jknirrlff 

-ihuautnoii.  BfuwuA  L'Bn  IKVIiiu  Ti'ailMn*  KielutiM.  tkdian 

IKxii-3.  X.  T-.  1  HI.  p„,n,  T,.tl.n,  AB»n-t 

»t>»>b*CB.,  II,  C"^    ;  KiBiKiwTnchar'.  A«i<ni 


IUa<l,  Mn-Vmllj  A  fo  . 


K.  W.  A.  KbhIi 


I-  Cik. 


„    ■  J.  F 
blvtn  Puirll  Cu„'.liirai.y  Ofiy.  MJ. 


w%rJi!VS«"^n'«'IIST.r-'^  School  S4ippllM. 


•..!»)Tnr>»»  S 


i-.U,  U-w*  fntn. 


n-Hcnrr.  \**Viirl|| 

Book  Co*ert. 

-)'tii>ulii>l<l  Mbm 

Scbnol  Purnttura. 


K  W  A  Knwl.a,  _ 

■'      K««.>.>wT<i'EM<ii.r!<itr*ii  H 


:>tll*ar.  BonliKI  *  C>i-. " 

\\'tr»nr<t':kmlBwiliC<i.,  

LdLiM",  y.  v.,  U"»rt<>B.  I-lilta.    »™t»l'  FTfUl 

i..t.fi»<»n o-  J-  »..  i'i„i»i«i|.i-i-   SVi  w^'^ni-i  ii" 

K  iwvr  r>t..  ebrtUHi-biu-,     '-  Hoieto. 

•«.  t-  SljBO  *  tT«..  BMrriilvnra.  Pt-    oniail  TbIoii 
MllmBlInuUorCa.  8I_  DvUla 

Monii«l]4)'I,  UlM  5cb(KlU. 

Msill>r.Kuit«Cv.,    ItAlllniura.  Hi' 

a.»r.i p«hu«i«f*.         School ciocki^.       ?:rr«i^''K^,S^:;!;*-uL  «■"■'* """"•    chu»,".Di 


CW_  A.B*«)c>.  Chlntt'.  Ilj'     DUtloiUirl«»  ft  CfchipnllaB^^ 


T>trat«(-< 


K^nuoMil.  llaM. 


B'lilwirUii.  Crkvons,  Eraiera.  ,  _ 

.  -^    .  ._.     ..    u .-  Mnoou  Tralwnj:  SuppUe*. 

t'?'4";ii:7s;  «.»-«►...  -..i....£jc.._ 

AtnariBMBMb.  Vnnliaro  (Hk.  CliBBflliir  A  DarlM'r,              Jktln 

B. «-.  A.BsatH.             ci>ifB(M  Hbyj.andCheai.  AppontiM 

^•iluiWn*rA«>iB.       Nvwlork.  KlBerA Awniil,                     X1 


P.. 


KlinIwsBrten  Material. 
ninorOU.  KUtod  Bnull*)  o«K. 

I),  t:.  K.      WMfcinctiw,  D.  ['.  -SpiinrDcliL  Umi  1 


K.  w. .«.  u< 


f»iW« 


Records,  Blanks,  StaUoMry.  pibium 

AiBvilCBB  Kct.B~l  rumllMrnCn.  'IHU. 


THE   BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.^- ^ri'^-,^^,^ 

A    magnificrnt   volume,   size   lo^xt.)    inches,   containin).^    no    full-j 


p*^e   lUuatrAtiutis, 
partK  ol  the  worhl. 


It  M  J  .-id.Kh'.lul  T 
fai  yiiuoc  pooplc.  fi 
home  librvx  tnblc.  ' 


ic  i -— -.    ■   ■ 

o(Ter«d  (or  Die  nurreJouilr 
low  price  of  ISc,i  liymnll, 


riptivc  text,  exhibiting  flHimali  from  all 


E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.,  ^'.SSS?  6i  E.  9U1  St.,  New  York 


Every  Country-School  Teacher 

dvei  ii8aiocbc»*tbr«F^eiiilt«DkihaiiiiiMf^ 
rail  li  duly  tmaUDg  ibo  wl(«a|  dlraotlnud 
■Ac  tiMi  ioKiintinn,  ifae  nud  dliKl  Bojr 
pnctlCBl    6elp    tkHt    kbh    1        ■  ' 

teacbH'i  work: 

PABUX'I  TAI.es  on  TKAOaiRfl. 

Tbi>  l™t  tOtaniecil  u(  Ibn  mvtbwli  of  Iba  • 
MUlw      ITI>.'>,  UilD.(,a(tittl.t. 
PABl-B  TBSORT  AMD  FBAOTIOB  Itr  Tl  ACH- 
IMQ. 

On*  or  ill*  vruaicHt  ta.i'iu  UD  iisebiUB  ul  *  | 
n«B.  «imj"i -.(-MtiLiir  Lm:l  OsrHGtiov'* 

UitlUi'lrbaapHt.     I-rlca.  «4a'..  pRMpaJd. 
rAZVS-B  LlCTOaCt  01  K&DOATIini. 
Th»  G(nBri!»i  uaisoiftit  In  asiF  boofc  u 
pHniwtinnai  iiTln>--ji.iM  that  na4«rtla  i 


..  poKt^iL 


B.  L.  KBLLOaa  *  CO., 
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TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


ElEMeNTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

hyjAcotftsW.  RKUWAV.F.R.G.S.  uma.  With 
ma(i*  ^niJ  Colored  Piatea.   3S3  padcs.  tl.ls,>ur. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

By  Jamks  a.  Jakes,  Ph,U„  and  Auieat  H. 
SANt'OKiJ,  M.A.    iJmo.     383  pages     SfJOOtttft, 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

300  A.  D.  to  ?900.  By  Oliver  j.  Thatcher, 
I'h.D.,  and  Fkkoikasd  Schwill.  Ph.D.  With 
Mapi,  Ctuoiiologicttl  Tables,  etc.  tamo,  jjo 
pagvs.    Si. 50,  nrt. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  William  Vaudkn  MnoDT  and  Kobert 
MoRSit  LuvKTT,  of  the  Univrntly  of  Chicago. 
I3IB0.     431  pai^cs.     £l.Jj,  n//. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 
By  jACflu»s  W.  Redway.  F.R.G.S.     (Ready 

during  th«  Summer.) 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

By  Fkawk  W.  Millkk  snd  AUG.  F.  Foeksib, 
instructors  in  the  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.     RtaHy  in  Auguit. 


THE  MARSH  AND  ASHTON  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

By  Walter  K,  Marsh,  Head  Ma»ti-r  Piogry  School.  Klizabeth.  N.  ].,  and  Ch*iu.b»  H.  AaiiTON,  In- 
■trucior  in  Maihem«tic5,  Harvard  l'nivcr»ily. 

The  Series  wilt  include 
CLEMeNTAEV  ALGEBItA.     {XeaJy  j«m)  (  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETHy 

COUCGE  ALGEBRA  (A'eadr  »«  Aui,tit/) 

PLANE  AND  SOLID   OEOMETRY  '  PLANE  AND  SOLID  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.    (Af/Wj) 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS 

New  YiirM  P.r,',,.i.lioiAi     PRlAiiCMr.r-r  Chicaxo 


The  Teachepy 
FanJorite    JH    ^ 


COMMErKCiAl,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

FoirGramm.tr  .tnd  Ih'i^h  schools,  Divided  tnio 
five  9eis,  supplying  lon;^  or  i^horl  coiiriea  ot  iiludy. 

AdniDcd  ill  ovrr  i.SOO  schools  within  two  yrars. 

Intensely  pmcticul,  dmtincUy  (-■ducotJonaL  Write 
(or  hooklclft  cont&tnin;;  tull  intormalion,  teachers' 
opinions,  etr, 

MACFARLANE'S  COMMERCIAL 
AND     INDUSTP^IAL     G£,OGP^FHY 

Complou:  edition.  .(Oo  pagtM.  Jual  from  press, 
A  ':l.x»>raoiii  tc?[t-bauL-.  CoDlaio^  50  color  maps 
of  products. 

MAkcn  [J.  S.  Government  reports  basis  of  statlv 
tical  comparisoos,  supplemented  irith  charts  ind 
mapx  for  class-room  wotir.  Full  inlormation  sap* 
plied  on  rc(iu«t. 

Ws  puMlih  a  compldc  Ibt  of  tixb  fn  tht  Conunsrdil 
braDchu.  tuch  ai  Arllhmdic,  Cannncrtliil  law,  Engllih  tnd 
Corrupondenu,  St>clllnt>,  Pcnmuuhiii,  Shnrthaml.  TypfwiH- 
Ini,  <U 


SADLER-ROWE  CO..  Ball 


irrjiitecUiraJ  Iuk'T  »i»k,    1 1  jiou  fMiu;  reduce  rour  e 


CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QOILT" 

Is  (b«  stODdaid  deailca<rr.  SD J  Ui«  0BI7  doc  tbat  fttiMtit  I 
aiul  dItalpaiM  lountt-wnrRi. 


SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Mnfr.. 

Boklan,  Mas*. 
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If  you  wish  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  most 
popular  and  most  successful  text-booKs  in  arith- 
metic of  the  time,  send  for  sample  copies  of 
Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— a  booK  for 
each  school  year. 


Samples  will  be  mailed  for  15  cents  each  book  J 
:e  with  reference  to  introduction  is  invited. 


nd  correspond- 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  e  COMPANY 

ftOSTON  NE.W  YORK  CBICAOO 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DI^WING  BOOKS  AND  MATEKIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 351. 303, 604  B.  F^ 
e03E.  F.,001S.  P., 

1047  (Unltl script). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING;  io45(v=„ic-uo,r 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  10«5,  1066,  1067.  | 

HIGHEST  QUALITY,  THiHiroiiE  MOST  DURABLE 

«NB  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  John  Stiwt,  N«w  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


RAHILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Oood  Tjv*   Wall  Printed— Fine  Fipw— Half- 
•l-W,  HMtpkld.    Bttilt 

rdn>r«n.!~l  DAVID  McKAY,  Publfsbers,  i»xi  Market  St.,  PhfUdelphIa 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
^...od  nrpe 'Wall  Printed— Fine  Fipw— Hair-      Nav   OopTniht   iDtrodactiom-Sew  Txpe— 
LMlbwAnding-OlathSldea— FriceBedacedto    Good  Paper— Wall  Bound- OoDTaoient  tor  Ifar 
•. .J    .,-_j  . . Pockat— Prioe. poMpaid, "   '-" "■ 


*Kcllofl9's  ekmemary  Psychology* 

ny  .J9MOS  M.  K£^£.LOCC 

This  book  ia  for  begianera.  An  attempt  m  made  to  exhibit  the  prtcesBeB  hj 
which  we  know,  b;  emplojiDg  familiar  examples  and  it  lustra  tiooB.  It  ia  a 
HOod  book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  io  podscocy  before  taking  up 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  abent  the  operation  ef 
the  mind.  Questiona  are  added  to  each  ohapter.  Size,  Si  x  4i,  50  pages. 
Ldrop  cloth  corers.     Price,  35  centa. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     61  East  (jth  Street,  New  York 


about  6,600  Qaeitions  and  An- 
swer* OD  15  braDcbea  of  atudy.  An  cacyclopedia  of  naefnl  knowledge.  Price,  ^.75 
net,  poitpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  «i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


HEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  meationing  The  ScaooL  Journal  when  communi- 
^    eating  with  advertisera. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

l-all  Third  At*..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturer*  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTffIC  mSTRUMEKTS 

ScergtMng  Setdtd  In   th$  Laboraioq/ 

Claat  Uawlai  doae  oa  tke  fremlMi 
Metalwire  Maaafactwlnc  Dapt.ia  U«  BoaM 


>ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
rURNISHIHC  CO, 

1  9  wnl8''ir.    NEW    ■  0  R  K 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S28  Afdi  SttMt,  PfilbiUphk. 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


Hole  Agent!  for  DreTerholTt 


Poll  Oat^oEnei  tnmiahed  on  reoeipt  ot 


FRENCH  iffiir^ 

are  need  aTemrhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
liibec  foroopieiloreuminalion.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 
Bii  «  sas  surra  avenue.    ■    new  vork. 

Oomplete  CataloBUB  on  application 


TicKet  to  Cuba 

at  a  Bargain 

Ticket  to  Cuba  and  return  may  be  bad 
at  a  bargain  from 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N,  T. 


FSR  SCHOOL  CNTERTAINaENTB. 

■Btalthiiudlaa  tatfall  ltnal*BtHiaJmB«Dr  ■ — ■-- 
ihat  **  ■inadi  bui  ■•  tn  «uiuiu  looklis  I 
la«ai,R«abftBdorl«liiAJ  fdi-aabpoiHlabratioBL 
anrlpii  l«  dlaloci,  lllllll,  ud  laarBbH,  plln.  I 


.  I..  CSUOSfl  ft  CO..  «I  t.  «tk  ■t.,law  T«rl 


Ustabllshed  in  I860. 


A  Pointed  A.r^ufnenf.  

The  Points  of  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS  arc  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  writers.  They  have 
Fine  Points,  Medium  Points,  Blunt  Points,  Broad  Points,  and  Tumed-up  Points.  Every  first-clasi 
Stationer  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  them  in  stock. 

THE.  £STE,RBROOK  STEE,L  PE,N  CO. 
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teacher*'    ^^encie-s. 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

WiBhing  teachen,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  cananlt  ths 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

KttmbUshtd  17  9tmr\  ~  "" 

*0siti»mt  JllUd,  AOi 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

on  PlM*.  BoitoD.      15a  Flltb  At*.,  Now  Vork,      1505  Pean  Are.,  ff 

-..MiomfU"— ■   "*-' ■-" -'-•"■•—   ". 

S33  Coop«T  Bnlldlnj 


M>3  HiohlcBB  BottleTBrd,  Chicaj 
loop«T  BnlldtDK,  D«nTM.  Hvl 

4ao  PmiTtttt  Bnlldlnf ,  Ban  FnMCli*a, 


WksUoftOD, 
■EO.  414  Centaty  Bnlldlng,  U inneapolli. 

Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Third  at.,  Partland. 

595  SOmion  Block,  Los  Anc*l»i. 


THP    Al   RFI7T  1      Seventeenth  Tear    In  oorren»ndeiicewlth 

TEACHERS'   te.'S.SS^-'''""  S"'- -■»■""- 
AGENCY.      ) 


Dcewlth  all  I 
eM  and  belt  I 
l»r  now  tor  J 

uook  free  ^ 

( 


FINE  ARTS 
BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn^^^ 


T?l  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


^m  Pirtli  AvmiM 

New  Vork 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Inlrodnoai  to  Oaltaaee,  Bohoolg,  sod  hnii]iw,Biiperior  Proreaon,  prlnolpali,  AuManti, Tatar*. 
niiiMiiiiwu. fill  oTerr  Deuurtaiient of  lBitraitlt<B ;  Baoommanda  Qood Bohooli  (o f aranti.  Oall 
or  AddnN  Hn.  If.  J.  TOtTNO-B'Oi.TOir  Amarloan  and  Faralvn  Ta«alicn'  Axaner.lS  CdIod 


lloBA    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH.  * 


Cfeapel  Mrert,  Albaor.  N.  V. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY.   PA. 

Oldeit  MMier  " 
•ameet  teaeSen  for 


KELLOQQ'S   TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  lt«ll«H*  TMcbara'  Aid.    EstablUb«d  1889,    Circniu  for  atamp.    Call  or  write 
H.  9.  IUtI.I.OGO.  Manaaer,  Al  ILaat  9th  Siraal,  New  York  City. 

Cmnni     ^nilVPNfD^   '^'^^  *>«'>  *^^  »"»(  universally  pleuing,  foi 
aJWlAWAj    tJW  V  LaiUCaJ    a  little    money— fitting   any   purie— suiting 

any  tastr— are  The  Browk  Pictures  ;  photographic  reproductions  of  nearly  3000 

famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.    lilustrated  Catalog,  a  cts. ;  or  frii  if  you  will 

send  10  cts.  for  sssorted  samples. 
SCHOei.  ENTE,IITAINME,NT9  for  Spring  and  Summer  fesHvAis:  Arbor 

Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.    Our  assortment  is  un- 

equaled ;  we  send  fru  the  lai^est  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  bouse. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  our  motto.    No  teacher  is  equipped  for 

work  without  onr  144-page  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  referenc*— 

itntfr-u. 


£.  X,.  KELLOGG  /3£  CO., 


6/  £<uf  Jfinth  .Strutt.  fivtv  yorK 


PATRIOTIC  QUOIATIONS 

HBLATINa  T*  AMBVCAN  H19TORV 

OonipaedbrAiJCiH.Knu.oaa.    Paper  oOTers. 
IB  illnitratioiui.    Price.  £s  cents. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is 
DO  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  Tbe  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  ol  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 
ferred to. 

It  Oojraum. 

■1  Qnotatloni  abont  Amertoa — Onr  Conntrr. 

ft  '•      BeTohitiODBrr  War. 

tt         "  "      WaibirLKton. 

M         "  Independence. 

It         "  "      Llnooln. 

10         "  "      Landins  of  the  Filgrima- 

8  "  "      Hemorlal  Dar. 
ai         "  Grant. 

9  "'  "      American  Flaa. 
87         "  I^triotiim. 

Total  number  of  Qnotations  SIT. 


E.  L  KELLOOO  &  CO.,  JSaSSS' 

«  Eut  Wilt  «lml,  HEW  vmK. 


Vacation  Worli 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  young 
men  and  young  women  Teachers,  who 
have  "vim"  above  the  average,  to  work 
for  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  oat- 
side,  among  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  oI  homes  where 
they  will  be  vtleomtd. 

We  offer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  j'Mi  would  certainly  not 
consider  your  superiors,  who  are  steadily 
earning  I500  a  month  over  their  expenses. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9lhSt,  N.Y 

Any  mnd  mil  i»oks  suppiUd. 


AG.SPALDING&BROS. 


Official  Mtflttars  ts  tk«  liUlnc  eallsKas.ackMto 
ant  athlatle  dnks  of  tkecentxr. 

Baaldlu^  Oaalal  AtUetIg  Oovda  an  d 
qtulftr  (nd^u*  THOcnlMd  u  nub  br  all  th 

asSSSK.fsssii'aoKa.''"* ' 


•  iHiiiuaHHu  roio  juii.uoigui  AUUMU  buSa- 
ita,  OBslal  Bailni  Gloni. 

luaM  sD«i  i*tt lii(  Spaldlu'i  isodi  aadnfuete 
uoapt  uvuuag  that  Is  offnvd  h  "Joat  aa  aov4  aa 


CONSERVATOm? 

«F  MUSIC 


KINDeROARTBN  NORMAL  DEPARTMBNT, 

BTHICAL  CULTURE  SCIKKMA 
B  ^aara'  Caarae— Opena  Ootabep  lat. 

A.  M»ni.i'!8npt.""M?MS?ii1[n»T.H»TaB.PHB. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

CBti.,Waai,air  BHiaioH.  PnnldaDt. 


*.  ad£S 


NATURE  READERS-Sc. 

This  series  of  books  for  Supplemealary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleia- 
ant  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases 
of  nature.  They  are  prepared  by  a  well- 
koonn  writer,  nicely  illustrated  and  charm- 
iagly  written.  The  low  price  of  Plv«  CaotS 
a  Copy  makes  it  possible  to  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  fifteen 
numbers  now  ready — all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades— are  as  follows : 

No.   1.  Pnnay  Willow  and  Wake  Robin. 
"    i.  The  Spring  BeantT  and  Anemone. 

''     S.  The  Bqnirrel  and  big  Home. 
"     1.  Bitter  Crese  and  Koaea. 
■    B.  The  Story  of  a  Beehive. 
"     S.  Qolden  tlodand  Asler. 
"    T.  Stones  Abont  Birds. 
"    8.  Uhriatmaa  Stories. 
■■     a.  Hiawatha  and  It*  Author. 
"   10.  whittier  and  hia  Bnowboond. 
■■   II.  ThankiiiTingBtonee. 

1*.  Two  Fairy  Stories. 

iS.  RnbinBOD  Craaoe 
"    14.  Jack  aod  tbe  Ueao  Stalk. 
"    IS.  Htoriea  abont  Animala. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 

EdBcattcaal  PakUtkera, 
61  But  NIbUi  StTMt,       NEW  VORK. 


WARDROBES  WANTED. 

.'roposals  will  be  received  for  the  fur- 
nishing lo  tbe  city  of  Bradford  School  Dis- 
trict a  suflicient  number  of  wardrobes  for 

ir  new  Fifth  Ward  School  Building. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  the  under- 
signed, C.  G.  BOYD,  Secretary, 

BXADFORD,  Pa. 
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EBERHARD  FABER.  - 


E.  FABER. 

LBAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545.  547  Puri  St.  New  Yoril 


Lectures  on  Teaching 

By    J.    G.    FITCH. 

"Teachers  evarTwhero,  among  the Eogliahspe&ldDKpeople.bave  hailed  Mr. Fitch's 
work  ae  an  UTalnable  aid  tor  almoet  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 1 
tion.  It  comluDes  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirahle  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  famishing 
of  a  Bchool-room  to  the  preparation  of  qaeBtians  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singa- 
larly  clear,  vigorons,  and  harmoDioas.  8ome  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  mach 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  jostice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Ur.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qnaliflcations, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

"  Ur.  Fitch  haa  avoided  the  mistake  mode  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  th«r  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  A>rancheB  tanght  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensivenees 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study." 


Tvnchera'  pricv,  f  1.00  nc/.  paatpkld 


E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  -  -  61  E.  9tll  SL,  New  York 


School  Architecture 


School  Boards 

and 

School  Principals 


want,  of  course  when  considering  school  building,  to  study  some  of  the 
best  books  on  School  Architecture,  that  they  may  be  able  even  to 
fairly  value  the  work  of  the  architects  they  employ.     We  recommend 

Gardner's  Town  and  Country  School- Houses  35  plans,  over    too   illustrations,  ^i.oo, 

postage,  15  c. 
Brijji'  Modtrn American  School  Buildtnjj,  89fulUpagelllustratioiu,t3.io;pos'age25c. 
Wheclwrljht'sSchoolArchHcclurc,  ijo  illustrations.    Presentsexamplesof  many  typical 

and  satisfactory  schools.    |;.oo. 
Cobum't  Prize  Daijnt  for  lt>i'*l  School  Bulldinji,  with  illustrations  and  deicriptiona, 

asc. 
Cobum'f  How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  principles  and  suggestions  for  making  a 

room  attractive,  35c. 
Citizens  and  School  Principals  interested  in  school  improvement  can 
stimulate  healthy  and  effective  public  interest  and  secure  for  themselves 
much  personal  satisfaction  by  buying  and  loaning  some  of  the  books. 
Try  it. 

E  L  KELLOGG  5  CO^  Educational  Publisher^  61  E.  9th  St,  N.  Y. 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Taken  when  yon  feel  all 
"  played  out,"  can't  sleep  and 
have  no  appetite,  it  nourishes, 
strengthens  and  imparts  new 
life  and  vigor. 

A  ToiUc  and  Nerve  Food. 


Portrait  Portfolio  of 
Ten  Educational  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper, 
Price  of  the  set,  $i  00. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard 

Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Prof.  John  Dewey 

Pres.  Chas.  W.  Elliot 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 

Hob.  Wm.  T.Harris 

Prof.  Wm.  James 


Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


Educational   Creeds 

of  the  XlXth  Centnrj.  Edited  br  OnsuM  H.  Labo. 

lima  cloth.  (TSc):  to  teachers  60c.  mnil.  mo. 

This  volume  contains  the  foundation 
principles  of  education  as  expressed  by 
the  following  great  educators,  past  and 
present : 

John  Dewey        PeBlalozzi  Hnrrii 

Parkec  lieneke  KineclBlo 

finshea  Enrl  Barnes       Sueley 

Boone  HailmAn  Jonea 

Holbr^  ok  Bcripturo  Froelwl 

Rooper  DioBterweg        UerboATt 

The  statements  of  these  leaders  of  edu- 
cational thought,  thus  brought  together 
under  one  cover,  make  a  book  of  the  great- 
est value  for  every  thoughtful  educator 
and  student  of  pedagogy. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  gives  the  sum  total  of 
the  world's  educational  thought.  Chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  analyses  of  Herbart 
and  Bcneke  and  a  comparison  of  their 
creeds.  A  good  portrait  accompanies 
each  creed. 


f.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 
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What  the  School  May  Properly  Demand 

of  the.  Library.* 

By  Snpt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

This  is  a  thorny  subject  that  needs  to  be  handled 
with  circumspection,  and  in  order  not  to  surprise  any- 
one I  will  state  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  temperature  of  the  audience  will  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation  during  the  reading.  Demand  is 
an  arrogant  word  and  implies  a  threat,  supperted  by  a 
display  of  violence  ,or  force  in  such  an  amount  as  to 
compel  acquiescence,  provoke  a  combat,  or  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  haughty,  but  dignified  silence.  For 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  as  well  as  fair  dealing  to  both 
parties  involved  in  thif  connection,  the  proposition  will 
also  be  stated  so  that  it  faces  both  ways,  namely,  What 
the  School  May  Properly  Demand  of  the  Library,  and 
What  the  Library  May  Properly  Demand  of  the  School. 
To  be  more  explicit  let  us  now  substitute  the  agents  for 
the  two  places  where  business  is  transacted  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  subject,  and  these  two  functionaries  will 
stand  respectively  for  the  depositories  which  they  rep- 
resent. Shall  these  forces  be  braced  against  each 
other,  or  shall  they  work  together  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  common  purpose  7  The  resultant,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  depend  on  the  mental  attitude  of 
each  toward  the  other.  By  having  each  change 
places  with  the  other  for  a  short  time,  and  not  only 
stand  there,  but  to  use  his  eyes  and  mind,  as  it 
were,  and  to  have  the  same  mental  perspective — would 
disentangle  the  situation.  Unless  this  can  be  done 
satisfactorily,  any  effort  to  produce  unity  of  sentiment 
and  harmonious  action,  may  just  as  well  be  abandoned. 
Three  different  situations  are  possible  ande  qually  prob- 
able, and  they  may  be  stated  as  follows :  1.  Both  li- 
brarian and  teacher  looking  at  the  joint  relationship 
from  the  same  viewpoint.  2.  Both  directly  antago- 
nistic— neither  willing  to  advance  or  to  recede— a  state 
of  absolute  independence  and  exclusiveness.  3.  One 
willing  to  conciliate  and  reconcile  differences,  and  the 
"  other  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality." 

It  is  plain  sailing  with  any  kind  of  a  reading  chart 
when  the  first  condition  prevails.  Under  the  second, 
war,  famine,  pestilence  are  blessings  in  disguise  com- 
pared to  such  formidable  obstacles ;  and  when  the  third 
stage  supervenes,  it  may  fitly  be  described  as  a  state  of 
highly  indignant  neutrality.  I  simply  note  the  possi- 
bility of  the  different  complications  that  may  arise  from 
bringing  so  many  contingent,  discordant,  inflammable 
elements  together  with  supposed  jarring  interests. 

The  Basic  Faoti. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  more  advanced  mathemathical 
sciences  that'  when  one  variable  depends  upon  another 
variable  so  that  any  change  in  the  one  produces  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
functionally  related,  or  that  one  of  these  variables  is  a 
function  of  the  other.  Under  a  contrary  supposition  of 
absolute  independence,  each  variable,  whether  human  or 
mathematical,  must  be  treated  as  unrelated  to  another 
so  far  as  this  special  investigation  is  concerned.  Grant- 
ing this  assumption,  it  is  the  province  of  this  paper  to 
point  out,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  what  kind  of  func- 
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tional  relations  ought  to  subsist  between  these  two  in- 
dependent variables-- the  librarian  and  the  school 
teacher,  and  to  emphasize  this  relationship,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  tentative  working  basis.  The  writer  fully  ap- 
preciates the  magnitude  and  the  difSculty  of  the  task, 
and  he  recognizes  that  a  layman  should  speak  cautiously 
upon  a  subject  that  has  been  so  generally  evaded  in  dis- 
cussions hitherto.  Under  such  strained  relations  it  may 
be  assumed  that  neither  interested  party  will  be  anxious 
to  reveal  critically  and  in  a  cold-blooded  fashion  the 
poverty  of  his  own  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
whom  he  may  regard  with  a  degree  of  suspicion. 

This  assertion  is  based  solely  upon  the  belief  that 
when  each  is  working  behind  cover  and  not  in  the  open, 
and  endeavoring  t#  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal  de- 
fects it  is  difSeult  to  get  at  the  facts.  Such  being  the 
case,  there  are  two  alternatives— that  of  abstention  or 
a  frank  conversation  covering  the  situation.  The  latter 
method  of  procedure  with  reasonable  people  will  usually 
result  in  a  satisfactory  agreement.  Progress  cannot  be 
assured  to  the  pupils  unless  the  teacher  and  the  libra- 
rian work  harmoniously  at  every  point  along  the  line. 
Slipping  cogs  in  the  mental  machinery  of  either  is  haz- 
ardous, jerky,  unsatisfactory. 

If  the  ideas  of  the  librarian  and  the  teacher  be  con- 
current as  to  what  bo}S  and  girls  should  read,  or 
their  ideas  should  run  in  the  same  general  direction, 
without  considering  by  whom  they  were  first  set  in  mo- 
tion, it  greatly  simplifies  the  situation,  facilitates  the 
work  and  would  probably  require  only  a  few  preliminary 
observations  to  dispose  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  does  not  appear,  judging 
from  present  indications,  that  these  functionaries  as 
distinct  classes  will  come  to  a  hearty  agreement  at  an 
early  date.  Too  often  each  appears  to  be  ofScially  su- 
per-sensitive of  his  own  worth,  importance,  and  dignity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The  writer  believes 
that  each  ought  to  take  his  readings  from  the  same 
mental  level  ana  read  forward  and  backward.  To  get  a 
better  idea  how  these  states  of  mind  have  been  pro- 
duced, let  us  get  back  into  the  intellectual  workshops 
of  these  purveyors  of  public  intelligence,  and  examine 
the  motives  of  each,  and  determine  whether  it  be  possi- 
ble to  find  a  common  ground  upon  which  they  may  stand 
so  that  their  thoughts  will  flow  in  the  same  channel  and 
that  they  may  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
object.  It  is  conscientiously  believed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  librarians  that  only  a  few  teachers  are  well  read, 
and  consequently  that  a  very  large  majority  read  little 
that  is  useful  or  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand  many 
teachers  feel  that  librarians  are  a  pedantic,  captious, 
fault-finding  clique,  who  take  special  delight  in  pointing 
out  how  little  teachers  really  know  and  in  exaggerating 
their  eccentricities,  and  judging  them  as  a  class  by  a 
few  erratic  teaching  freaks.  There  is  some  truth  and 
much  error  in  both  positions.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
however,  that  a  vast  majority  of  teachers  do  not  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  knowledge  after  leaving  school,  and 
few  keep  up  fully  abreast  in  the  subjects  they  studied 
in  high  school  or  college,  or  even  enter  a  new  field  of 
intellectual  activity  after  graduation.  Perhaps  most 
teachers  are  no  more  dilatory  in  this  respect  than  other 
graduates  engaged  in  different  vocations.  Ordinary 
human  nature  is  a  weak  affair  at  best,  and  much  of  it  is 
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satisfled  to  get  along  with  as  little  exertion  and  eeriouB 
thinking  and  reading  as  is  possible  in  order  to  retain  an 
air  of  *'  learned  respectability/'  while  only  a  few  rise  to 
loftier  heights  and  continually  strire  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  add  to  their  stock  of  in- 
formation. Most  are  guided  by  a  species  of  deceptive 
reasoning,  and  are  content  to  reject  the  law  of  continu- 
ous growth,  and  to  accept  instead,  that  of  diminishing 
intellectual  returns,  and  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy 
to  acoouQt  for  the  non^progressive  and  the  retrograde 
condition  of  so  many  teachers.  The  few  earnest  men 
and  women  that  are  influenced  by  higher  and  nobler 
purposes  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  everlasting 
sons  and  daughters  cf  rest.  Let  us  keep  these  classes 
apart  in  thinking  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  indisputable 
that  in  all  grades  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the 
very  highest,  there  are  those  who  get  into  positions  and 
just  manage  to  hold  on  without  hardly  having  a  new  in- 
tellectual mental  sensation  once  a  year,  and  if  one 
strong  sensation  should  get  in  by  accident,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  Mount  Pelee  shock  in  the  brain  centers,  and 
were  the  facts  correctly  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  assartion  would  be  fully  substantiated. 
That  it  is  so,  is  not  aa  obscure  question  when  one  con- 
siders that  of  the  large  migority  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  nation  only  a  few  have  been  qualified  for  the 
work,  while  the  vast  body  follows  low  educational 
ideals.  Keen,  sharp-witted  men  and  women  in  the  libra- 
ries soon  become  acquainted  with  the  men  and  women  in 
every  community  who  are  intelligent  and  strong 
readers.  A  microscope  is  not  needed  to  find  them; 
neither  does  it  require  a  life  time  for  one  in  such  a  po- 
sition to  find  out  one's  mental  characteristics.  What 
one  reads  himself  or  recommends  children  and  young 
people  to  read,  is  a  good  index  to  one's  literary  taste. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  for  the  librarian  to  judge  of  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  recommenders  and  the  width  and 
depth  of  their  attainments.  Literary  judgments  are 
comnDQ  in  all  other  professions,  and  that  of  the  libra- 
rain  is  no  exception. 

Great  Mindi. 

Richly  endowed  and  noble  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  naturally  seek  contact  with  those  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  solid  order,  while  those  of  meager  at- 
tainments, if  suspicious  and  narrow,  frequently  avoid 
everything  of  a  disquieting  nature,  or  that  would  expose 
mental  deficiencies.  Librarians,  as  a  class,  however,  are 
more  willing  te  help  teachers  promote  the  welfare  of 
school  children  than  the  teachers  are  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  librarians.  Each  class  looks  at  the  mat- 
ter differently,  yet  librarians  put  themselves  to  great 
inconvenience  in  assisting  teachers  and  pupils  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  books  bearing  on  certain  sub- 
jects, and  by  their  kindly  sympathy  and  excellent  ad- 
vice, they  do  much  for  the  children,  and  lighten  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  but  their  best  intentioned  efforts 
are  not  always  crowned  with  success.  Not  mutually 
understanding  each  ether  they  work  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Inflaence  of  Books* 

Books  in  some  strange  manner  are  regarded  as  sacred 
things,  and  confusion  may  also  arise  from  the  fact  that 
a  puoil  is  directed  to  pick  out  information  from  a  het- 
erogeneous collection  of  authors,  all  strange  to  him. 
In  his  text-books  he  knows  where  to  find  much  of  what 
he  wants,  but  in  the  library  the  multiplicity  of  authors 
confuses  rather  than  clears  up  any  one  point.  Young 
people  do  little  in  the  way  of  generalizing.  They  work 
with  individual  and  simple  conditions  at  first  and  for  a 
long  time ;  hence,  instead  of  general  and  wldespread- 
ing  questions  being  given  to  them  to  investigate,  they 
should  be  taught  hew  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
specific  and  well  authenticated  iostances.  In  a  literary 
sense,  it  is  always  better  for  a  reader  to  get  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  present  state  of  a  subject  or  science  rather 
than  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  finding  out  what 
has  been  written  in  all  the  past,  beginning  with  myths 


and  folk-Iere,  and  probably  at  the  end  of  a  life-time, 
getting  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Encyclopedic 
knowledge  should  ftot  be  exacted  of  immature  minds. 

A  Delicate  Point. 

Another  matter  of  rare  occurrence  is  that  a  teacher 
from  his  desk  in  school  recommends  books  that  only  a 
few  persons  ever  read, — and  never  in  the  sitting  room 
or  parlor,— and  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school 
come  to  the  library  and  insist  that  the  books  be  handed 
out,  because  the  teacher  had  recommended  them.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  mild  protest  of  the  librarian 
is  not  understood,  and  if  he  insinuate  that  it  is  not  pious 
Sunday  school  literature,  the  announcement  at  the 
school  nreduces  an  upsetting  of  the  teacher's  equilib- 
rium that  is  not  reassuring  to  the  pupils.  The  breach 
is  widened,  the  teacher  feels  chagrined,  humiliated,  and 
oftentimes  is  offended.  Had  the  teacher  consulted  the 
librarian  beforehand,  such  incidents  would  not  occur.  A 
case  in  point.  Once  I  knew  a  well  meaning  teacher  to 
recommend  a  class  of  boys  ^nd  girls  to  read  '*  Selections 
from  Leaves  of  Grass."  That  teacher  did  not  knew 
from  personal  knowledge  that  Walt  Whitman  used  all 
the  leaves  in  the  forest  in  most  of  his  poems  except 
**  Fig  Leaves."  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  every  one  that 
boo&  of  doubtful  propriety  should  never  be  recom- 
mended to  high  school  pupils  to  read,  much  less  to  grade 
pupils.  The  librarian  is  a  far  safer  guide  in  all  such 
matters  than  teachers  who  get  their  information  thru 
round-about  channels,  or  thru  traditional  sources. 
There  is  only  one  sure  test  of  a  book's  value  te  the 
reader,  and  that  is, — in  what  condition  does  it  leave  the 
mind  after  reading  it  ? 

Duplicating  Booki. 

Library  books  should  be  duplicated  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand made  by  pupils  for  books  bearing  on  certain  lines 
of  work, — not  in  the  nature  of  text-books,  but  for  col- 
lateral reading.  Should  a  pupil  wish  to  investigate  a 
particular  line  of  library  work  in  order  to  make  a  report 
to  his  class,  and  he  wants  to  consult  the  best  authori- 
ties, he  should  apply  to  the  librarian  for  supplementary 
reading.  It  would  idways  expedite  matters  if  the 
teacher  would  send  word  a  day  or  two  in  advance  to  the 
librarian  when  pupils  are  expected  to  consult  library 
books,  in  order  that  the  books  may  be  selected  and  put 
on  tables  in  the  consultation  room  ready  for  use  and  an 
attendant  in  charge  to  give  proper  directions  to  the. 
class. 

A  Personal  Experience. 

A  strange,  inexplicable  feeling  is  always  produced  on 
my  mind  when  I  first  enter  a  large  library.  I  feel  my 
own  poverty  and  ignorance  in  such  a  presence.  The  first 
time  I  went  into  a  large  library  was  in  St.  Louis.  There 
the  books  stood  in  rows  on  shelves.  Their  titles  I  did 
not  know.  Each  volume  to  me  represented  some  impor- 
tant truths,  and  it  was  valuable  fer  some  purpose.  I 
felt  my  utter  helplessness,  was  bewildered,  dumbfounded. 
I  wanted  to  stay  there  and  read  always,  yet  I  knew  no 
one.  Perhaps  it  is  only  certain  sensitive  natures  that 
are  impressed  in  this  manner,  yet  it  is  my  belief  that 
there  are  many  such  who  look  for  and  feel  the  need  of 
guidance  in  the  presence  of  all  earthly  gres^tness. 

ScndHij  Hijh  School  Pupils  to  the  Library. 

For  one  to  search  for  what  he  wants  in  a  blind  sort 
of  way,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  without  any 
light  to  guide  him  except  the  injunction  to  ''hunt  and 
he  will  be  rewarded,"  is  not  far  from  adding  insult  to 
injury.  An  experienced  hunter  by  reason  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  landmarks  can  thread  his  way  over  rugged 
mountains,  or  across  wide  expanses  of  prairie  ;  but  the 
unskilled  in  bibliography  is  simply  a  wanderer  in  a 
strange  land  without  a  single  mark  to  guide  him.  He 
is  a  feeler  in  Egyptian  darkness. 

But  the  question  of  how  to  make  pupils  feel  at  home 
in  the  library  when  they  first  begin  to  go  there  to  con- 
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suit  books,  ia  one  that  is  far  reaching  for  attraction  or 
repulsion.  Haring  tlioagnto?er  this  subject  considera- 
bly, the  writer  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
most  succesf ul  ways  of  remo?ing  these  confused  mental 
states  is  fer  the  teacher  to  take  up  a  library  catalog  in 
the  recitation  room  and  to  have  tue  pupils  study  it  and 
become  familiar  with  the  simpler  methods  of  classifying 
books.  This  should  be  the  first  preliminary  instruction 
given  in  the  line  of  reading,  outside  of  pupils'  text-books, 
and  not  from  a  selected  list  of  books  miuie  up  from  a 
teacher's  list  or  some  other  ideal  collection.  Then 
when  the  pupils  go  to  the  library,  mutually  confi4ential 
relations  should  be  established  between  the  teacher  and 
the  librarian  so  as  to  avoid  friction  at  every  point. 

This  presupposes  on  the  part  of  ihe  teacher  a  tolera- 
ble familiarity  with  the  resources  of  the  library,  and  at 
least  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  library  contains 
along  special  lines  in  which  the  teacher  or  pupils  may 
be  interested.  This  is  not  a  violent  presumption.  Too 
often  the  teacher  knows  nothing  er  next  to  nothing  of 
what  the  library  contains,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
defective  information,  the  pupils  blunder  along  in 
search  of  information.  The  pupils  when  directed  by 
the  teacher  to  go  to  the  library  to  examine  a  particular 
book,  should  be  directed  to  get  information  on  that  par- 
ticular subject.  In  this  way  they  will  get  the  best  the 
library  contains.  Owing  to  a  misconception  of  the  real 
function  of  the  library  and  its  resources  the  pupil  is  fre- 
quently placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  he  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  the  entire  management,  and  leaves  the 
library  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment.  Thus 
antagonism  is  often  engendered  when  it  could  have 
been  avoided  by  using  a  little  tact  at  first.  First  im- 
pressions are  usually  the  most  lasting. 

Ward  School  Pupils  and  the  Library. 

I  purpose  giving  somewhat  more  explicit  directions 
in  regard  to  ward  school  pupils  who  go  to  a  place  where 
books  are  kept  in  an  orderly  manner.  To  study  printed 
catalogs  and  systems  of  classification,  to  examine  books 
on  the  shelves  in  the  most  superfic^ial  manner,  will  foster 
a  sort  of  literary  atmosphere,  oftener  of  deeper  im- 
pression than  mere  book  talk.  The  innumerable  ques- 
tions and  conundrums  that  school  boys  and  girls  are 
called  upon  to  find  out,  is  another  way  of  famQiarizing 
them  with  library  books.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  In  rum- 
maging over  BO  many  pages  and  thru  so  many  books 
some  real  knowledge  is  gained,  a  mere  habit,  perhaps, 
and  yet  it  is  certainly  a  great  thing  to  know  where  in- 
formation may  be  found. 

When  pupils  first  go  to  the  library,  they  should  be  in- 
troduced to  the  librarian  or  assistant  librarian  who 
ought  to  welcome  them  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  hand 
and  with  a  few  words  of  sympathy.  Upon  their  arrival 
the  librarian  would  do  well  to  take  them  thru  the  lib- 
rary and  give  them  a  few  brief  explanations,  and  soon 
they  will  reach  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  somewhat  ar- 
bitrarily mapped  off  into  departments,  and  it  helps  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion  for  the  yeung  to  grasp  this 
idea  early  in  life,  and  later,  whidn  one  starts  out  to  find 
a  bit  of  information,  he  has  some  vague  notion  at  least 
of  the  direction  in  which  he  must  look. 

Not  only  young  people,  but  many  of  mature  years 
and  of  considerable  experience  wander  into  a  library 
looking  around  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way.  They  see 
too  much  and  too  little.  There  should  be  no  artificial 
or  natural  barriers  imposed  between  children  and  the 
reservoirs  of  knowledge.  The  gateways  should  be  wide 
open.  Of  course  the  best  way  to  have  ward  school 
children  visit  the  library  is  in  company  with  their 
teachers;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  the  teacher 
should  give  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  libra- 
rian or  assistant,  stating  each  pupil's  name,  address, 
school,  and  the  object  of  their  visit.  Thus  they  are 
able  to  feel  at  home  at  the  outset,  and  they  will  gladly 
return  at  the  first  opportunity.  Little  children  trained 
in  this  way  soon  feel  as  much  at  home  in  the  library  as 
elsewhere,  and  if  the  bond  of  sympathy  is  once  estab- 


lished between  a  child  and  the  librarian  or  the  assistant, 
then  the  child  knows  that  he  can  go  in  all  confidence 
and  ask  for  what  he  wants,  and  that  he  will  be  sure  to 
get  it  if  it  is  to  be  had.  Women  librarians  succeed 
usually  much  better  than  men  in  directing  children's 
reading. 

Supplementary  Reading  and  Juvenile  IM». 

In  regard  to  supplementary  reading,  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  library  to  furnish  it  to  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  or  in  the  high  schools,  hut  rather  that  it  should 
be  supplied  to  each  school  as  other  supplies  are  fur- 
nished—by the  board  of  education — or  by  some  other 
agency  devised  by  the  school  for  that  purpose. 

On  general  principles  I  am  opposed  to  all  **  Juvenile 
Book  Lists  ^  that  are  dished  up  for  children  to  read, 
altho  I  admit  freely  the  disinterested  motives  for  mak- 
ing such  lists.  Reading  is  an  individual  affair,  and  is  a 
retail  business  at  that.  Children  do  not  select  such 
books  when  left  to  themselves,  altho  they  may  read  a 
few  profitably.  Boys  prefer  books  of  action,  strong  and 
vigorous.  Girls  will  be  interested  in  those  chiefly  of  a 
less  exciting  character,  perhaps  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  poetry.  Hashed  victuals,  especially  literary 
hash,  should  be  taken  by  goats  rather  than  fed  to  chil- 
dren. 

Literary  Examinations. 

For  years  I  have  been  fully  convinced  that  all  grade 
and  high  school  teachers  as  well  as  principlds  and  city 
and  town  superintendents,  should  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  current  standard  literature,  and  this  ex- 
amination should  be  chiefly  oral,  and  embrace  at  least 
three  hours  in  questioning  and  exchanging  opinions  by 
the  applicant  and  examiner.  This  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity te  reach  out  in  several  directions  and  to  test 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  books  in  general,  and  to 
ascertain  how  well  he  had  read,  and  whether  he  had  his 
knowledge  well  in  hand.  A  friendly  conversation  cov- 
ering two  or  three  hours  would  be  far  preferable  to  a 
set  of  written  replies  to  a  few  specific  questions ;  but 
the  written  examination  would  indicate  the  quality  of 
scholarship  versus  the  quantity.  Each  method  has  its 
value. 

Courtesy  of  Librarians. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  American  arithmetics,  and  I  visited  personally 
a  large  number  of  libraries  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  everywhere  I  went  the  librarians  and  assistants 
showed  me  every  courtesy  by  putting  all  the  treatises 
in  each  library  before  me  on  tables  in  reference  rooms, 
or  they  took  me  to  the  shelves  where  I  could  inspect 
each  book. 

In  conclusion — I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  the  differences  that  sometimes  exist 
between  teachers  and  librarians  and  to  show  how  a 
better  understanding  may  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  good  feeling,  and  how  the  pupils  can  be  made 
to  feel  at  ease  and  sdf-poised  in  a  library,  believing  that 
— ^'it  is  the  oflSce  of  discrimination  to  detect  errors,  but 
of  good  nature  to  excuse  them.'' 


The  management  have  determined  to  bring,  if  possible, 
the  old  "  Liberty  BeU  "  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis 
for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1904.  If  the  ef- 
fort is  successful  it  will  be  the  first  visit  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  of  this  sacred  memento  of 
the  early  days  of  American  independence. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
National  Saengerfest  to  be  held  on  the  exposition 
grounds  June  17  to  20, 1903.  This  event  wiU  bring 
one  hundred  thousand  visitors,  and  a  chorus  of  five 
thousand  singers  will  entertain  them.  The  officials 
have  agreed  to  have  one  of  the  great  exhibit  palaces 
ready  for  this  event.  Lighting  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled and  the  building  will  be  suitably  decorated.  A 
band  of  one  hundred  pieces  will  play. 
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Taxation  for  School  Purposes.* 

By  Statb  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schabffbb,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

In  December,  1850,  Herbert  Spencei  published  a  yol- 
ume  on  Social  Statics  containing  a  chapter  on  National 
Education,  in  which  he  announced  the  doctrine  that  the 
taxation  of  ene  man's  property  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating another  man's  children  is  robbery,  and  that  the 
state  has  no  more  right  te  administer  education  than  it 
has  to  administer  religion.  He  states  the  doctrine  in 
syllogistic  form.    The  following  is  his  own  language  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  taking  away,  by  goyernment,  of  more  of  a 
mao's  property  than  is  needful  for  maintaining  his  rights  is 
an  infringement  of  his  rights,  aad,  therefore,  a  rerersal  of 
the  government's  function  toward  him ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
taking  away  of  his  property  to  educate  his  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's children  is  not  needful  f tr  the  maintaining  of  his  rights, 
the  taking  away  of  his  property  for  such  a  purpose  is  wrong. 

The  philanthropist,  Samuel  Morley,  reprinted  the 
chapter  for  general  distribution.  When  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  was  called  for,  Mr.  Spencer  added 
some  further  arguments,  which  are  appended  to  the  orig- 
inal chapter  in  the  edition  of  Social  Statics  revised  by 
his  own  hand,  and  dated  in  the  preface  Liondon,  Jan., 
1892, 

This  fact  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  philosopher  work- 
ing in  his  cell  to  adapt  himself  to  the  events  of  history, 
when  those  run  counter  to  his  original  conclusions.  As 
a  matter  of  curiosity  and  as  a  specimen  of  felicity  of 
style  his  line  of  argument  may  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  the  lecture-room  of  the  university,  but  it  no 
longer  receives  attention  from  school  men  who  must  get 
things  done  and  whose  interests  lie  beyond  the  formulas 
of  the  printed  page.  The  absurdities  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Spencer,  the  alleged  right  to  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  would  entangle  its  advocates,  have 
been  found  to  have  an  existence  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  theory  of  the  state  upon  which  Spencer  founded 
his  doctrine  has  been  cast  to  the  winds  by  the  states- 
men of  England.  He  assumes  that  government  has  no 
functions  beyond  the  police  power  of  the  state ;  that  there 
is  no  cause  /or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state  un- 
til the  children's  rights  have  been  violated,  and  that 
these  rights  are  not  violated  by  a  neglect  of  their  educa- 
tion. In  contrast  with  this  narrow  and  heartless  theory 
a  larger  view  of  the  functions  of  government  has  grad- 
ually forced  itself  upon  the  public  mind.  When  the 
state  took  away  from  the  father  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  new-bom  child,  it  was  considered  an  in- 
fringement upon  his  rights.  When  the  Arkwrights 
and  the  Peels  were  amassing  fortunes  by  the  employ- 
ment of  little  children  in  mines  and  factories,  giving 
rise  to  conditions  that  called  forth  Gobden's  scathing 
book  on  ''  White  Slavery  in  England,"  the  government 
enacted  mining  and  factory  laws  designed  to  secure  to 
the  child  not  merely  the  right  to  live  but  also  the  right 
to  grow,  altho  such  legislation  was  branded  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  rights  of  parents  and  employ- 
ers. The  statesmen  of  to-day  regard  the  child's  mental 
growth  as  of  equal  importonce  with  his  physical  growth, 
and  the  several  states  are  just  beginning  in  earnest  to 
enact  and  enforce  legislation  designed  to  secure  to  the 
child  its  right  to  know  as  well  as  to  grow.  The  civilized 
world  has  accepted  the  dictum  of  Macaulay  that  *'  Who- 
ever has  the  right  to  hang  has  the  right  to  educate." 
The  new  theory  of  the  state  assumes  that  the  govern- 
ment can  justly  impose  taxes  to  secure  to  the  child  its 
right  to  know  ;  that  the  state  can  levy  taxes  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  attendance,  just  as  it  can  levy 
taxes  to  maintain  almshouses,  factory  inspectors,  and 
orphan  asylums. 

A  powerful  shock  in  the  form  of  loss  or  threatened 
loss  of  military  and  commercial  prestige  was  needed  to 
awaken  Prsssia,  Austria,  France,  and  England  to  a 

*  Paper  read  before  the  National  Council,  J«1y  7. 


sense  of  the  importance  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  tiiasses  as  distinguished  from  the  classes.  In  this 
connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  somewhat  at 
length  from  my  own  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 
of  February  22, 1902 : 

No  sooner  had  the  issue  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  ISTOshowi 
the  superiority  of  Prussia  over  Austria  and  France  than  states- 
men began  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  They  found  in  the  school 
system  of  Prussia  an  essential  element  of  her  military  great- 
ness. Casting  the  arguments  and  objections  of  Spencer  and 
others  to  the  winds,  the  British  parliament  set  to  work  to  ban- 
ish illiteracy  from  England  and  to  make  ignorance  impossible 
among  the  masses.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  edu- 
cated labor  of  Germany  was  winning  from  Great  Britain  not 
merely  a  portion  of  the  home  market,  but  also  some  of  the 
best  markets  in  other  lands,  the  movement  in  favor  of  popular 
education  became  irresistible.  The  proceeds  of  a  special  ex- 
cise tax  amounting  to  three  and  a  half  millions  in  our  cur- 
rency were  set  apart  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge 
among  the  industrial  classes.  In  a  speech  at  Colchester,  as 
reported  in  The  Timet,  Lord  Rosebery  said:  '* Germany  has 
long  been— twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  yesrs— ahead  of  us  in 
technical  education.  I  am  afraid  of  Germany.  Why  am  I 
afraid  of  the  Germans?  Because  I  admire  and  esteem  them 
so  much.  They  are  an  industrious  nation ;  they  are,  above 
all,  a  systematic  nation ;  they  are  a  scientific  nation,  and 
whatever  they  take  up,  whether  it  be  the  arts  of  peace  or  the 
artf  of  war,  they  push  them  forward  to  the  utmost  possible 
perfection  with  that  industry,  that  system,  that  science  which 
is  a  part  of  their  character.  Are  we  gaining  on  the  Germans? 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  losing  ground?  The  other 
day  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject  went  to 
Germany,  being  stirred  up  by  what  he  had  seen  of  alarm  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject.  He  came  back  and  told  a 
friend  of  mine  that  he  was  absolutely  appalled  by  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  Germans  in 
technical  and  commercial  education,  as  compared  with  what 
was  going  on  in  England." 

To  the  peasantry  of  Europe  America  is  a  word  synonymous  ' 
with  opportunity.  In  making  secondary  education  free  to  the 
common  people,  we  have  gone  a  step  beyond  the  Old  World. 
In  Germany  the  sens  of  the  peasantry  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  extra  tuition  fees  required  of  those  who  attend  the  high 
schools  (Gymnasien  and  Real  Schulen).  Only  in  rare  instances 
does  a  bright  boy  of  the  peasant  class  find  his  way  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  England,  the  upper  classes  attend  private  schools. 
The  clergyman  who  supervises  the  parish  school  would  not 
think,  it  is  said,  of  sending  his  children  to  the  same  school. 
They  get  advantages  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  the  United  States  the  high  school  is  free  to  all. 
By  free  text-books  Pennsylvania  has  gone  far  te  make  educa- 
tion beyond  the  common  branches  possible  for  the  average 
youth  in  the  average  home.  The  sublimest  sights  are  wit- 
nessed in  humble  homes  where  father  and  mother,  and  some- 
times the  older  children,  toil  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve  in 
order  that  some  talented  member  of  the  family  may  be  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  high  school  maintained  by  municipal 
taxation. 

The  advent  of  the  high  school  brought  to  view  new  phases 
of  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Shall  the  common  people  be 
taxed  in  order  that  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  and  geometry  ?  It  was 
not  at  first  perceived  that  the  high  school  taxed  the  rich  man 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  boy  and  girl  the  opportunity 
which  the  rich  can  easily  secure  for  their  children.  Again, 
we  were  gravely  told  that  the  fathers,  in  establishing  the  com- 
mon school  system,  did  not  contemplate  instruction  l^yond  the 
common  branches ;  that  a  common  school  education  was  all 
that  was  necessary  for  good  citizenship,  and  as  good  citizen- 
ship is  the  ohief  concern  tf  the  state,  the  government  should 
not  be  expected  to  provide  education  beyond  the  common 
branches.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  teachers  and  patrons 
prevailed.  It  was  perceived  that  the  state  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual,  and  not  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the 
state ;  that  schools  sustained  by  taxation  should  fit  their  pu- 
pils for  life,  and  that  isis  civilization  advances  more  education 
is  required  for  complete  living  than  was  required  when  the 
system  was  founded. 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  rendered  the  na- 
tion a  great  service  by  the  stand  he  took  in  favor  of  secondary 
and  higher  education.  His  reply  to  an  able  address  which 
charged  that  colleges  and  high  schools  supported  by  the  state 
are  fungi  upon  the  common  school  system  was  so  masterful 
that  it  was  circulated  as  bulletin  No.  26  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.    The  same  bulletin  con- 
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tains  an  address  by  Saperintendent  Kennedy,  which  shows 
conclnsively  how  the  arguments  against  the  high  school  are  in 
essence  the  argaments  by  which  Herbert  Spencer  sought  to 
rule  out  the  primary  school.  The  day  has  almost  passed  when 
the  utility  of  taxation  for  high  school  purposes  is  heriously 
questioned.  Nefer  was  it  more  clearly  shown  than  in  this 
controversy  that  *'  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  an  enlightened 
people  has  a  more  sure  foundation  in  eternal  truth  than  the 
moi>t  ingeniously  constructed  philosophy  of  an  individual.^ 

From  taxation  in  aid  of  high  aohoola  there  is  but  one 
step  to  taxation  for  eollege  and  aniversity  parposes. 
The  state  needs  well-edacated  physicians,  lawyers,  chem- 
ists, and  enf^ineers.  If  the  welfare  of  the  people  de- 
mands goyernmental  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
institations  for  the  teaching  of  medicine,  law,  science, 
technology,  the  right  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments to  levy  the  necessary  taxes  should  no  more  be 
qaestioned  than  its  right  to  raise  money  for  the  Military 
academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  academy  at  An- 
napolis. The  arguments  that  would  rule  out  taxation 
for  university  purposes,  would  also  be  valid  against  tax- 
ation for  the  maintenance  of  free  schools,  including  the 
high  school  and  the  kindergarten.  Granted  that  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes  is  right,  the  question  arises : 
How  shall  the  taxes  be  levied  ?  Here  is  a  point  where- 
in we  are  all  like  George  Washington,  and  yet  far  ahead 
of  him.  He  never  rode  on  a  trolley  car,  never  traveled 
in  a  Pullman,  never  sent  a  telegram,  never  spoke  thru  a 
telephone,  never  listened  to  a  phonograph,  never  stud- 
ied by  electric  light,  and  never  paid  a  school  tax.  In 
these  particulars  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  father  of  our 
country.  But  in  another  respect  we  are  just  like  him. 
The  clerk  of  a  county  in  which  he  held  property  made 
the  following  entry  :  It  appeareth  that  Geo.  Washing- 
ton doth  not  like  to  pay  taxes."  Is  not  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  patriotism  found  in  a  willingness  to  pay  a  just 
share  of  tax  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
education  of  the  people? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  whilst  we  all  believe  in  tax- 
ation for  school  purposes,  we  prefer  to  let  the  other  fel- 
low pay  the  taxes,  especially  if  the  other  fellow  happens 
to  be  some  rich  corporation  in  which  we  own  no  stock. 
One  of  the  most  practical  things  which  the  educators  of 
the  N.  B.  A.  can  do  for  the  schools,  is  to  teach,  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept,  the  true  doctrine  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes. 

The  land  grants  by  which  the  federal  government 
sought  to  make  education  possible  in  the  newer  states 
and  territories,  no  longer  suffice  for  the  educational 
needs  of  their  growing  populations.  The  boasted  school 
fund  of  Kansas,  for  instance,  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  fires  in  the  school  stoves.  The  amount  per 
scholar  of  school  age  received  from  this  fund  is  seven- 
ty-eight cents.  The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Kansas  schools  comes  frem  local  taxa- 
tion. Editor  John  MacDonald  claims  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  now  tax  themselves  more  heavily  than  any  other 
peeple  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  No 
scheme  or  system  of  school  maintenance  should  exclude 
the  idea  of  local  support,  for  this  serves  to  keep  the 
school  near  the  people. 

The  older  states  got  no  land  grants  except  for  their 
agricultural  colleges.  The  statesmanship  of  Senator 
Morrill  and  others  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
colleges  for  the  study  of  agrieulture  and  tho  mechanic 
arts  (without  excluding  instruction  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages), whose  equipment  far  surpasses  the  most  san- 
guine dreams  of  our  forefathers  previous  to  the  Civil 
war.  The  federal  government  has  wisely  refrained  from 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  thrown  this 
burden  upon  the  states,  requiring  them  to  raise,  by  tax- 
ation, the  funds  for  buildings  and  equipment,  and  thus 
bringing  these  institutions  nearer  the  people. 

The  best  method  for  aiding  the  schools  out  of  state 
funds,  is  by  special  levy,  the  proceeds  of  which  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purposes.  This  lets  the  taxpayer  know 
(or  what  purpose  he  is  giving  his  money  and  stimulates 
his  pride  in  the  institutions  which  he  helps  to  support. 


Professor  Ely  reports  that  in  talking  with  two  men 
who  were  digging  stumps  he  was  told  that  the  tax  in 
support  of  the  state  university  was  the  tax  which  they 
paid  most  cheerfully ! 

Invested  funds  depreciate  in  value  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest diminishes,  and  leave  an  institution  poorer  unless 
it  holds  real  estate  in  cities  like  New  York,  where  the 
volume  of  trade  enhances  year  by  year  the  value  of 
property  near  the  business  centers.  Hence,  endowed 
institutions  are  always  begging  for  money,  because  while 
their  needs  are  growing,  the  rate  of  interest  is  decreas- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  taxable  property  of  a  com- 
monwealth is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  college  or 
university  supported  by  millage  taxes  grows  in  wealth 
as  it  grows  in  attendance. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  gets  a  levy 
of  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  which  now  yields  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  $349,500.  The  income  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  represents  an  endowment  of  from  six  to  eight 
millions.  Of  this  income  $120,000  is  derived  from  a 
collateral  inheritance  tax  (up  to  one-tenth  of  mill). 

The  figures  for  Iowa,  which  is  an  agricultural  state, 
are  not  merely  significant  but  redolent  of  hope  for  the 
future.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  granting  the  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls, 
for  building  purposes,  a  tax  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
on  all  the  property  of  the  state  for  five  years.  This 
means  about  $60,000  a  year.  By  similar  bills  the  State 
university  and  the  State  Agricultural  college  are  each 
to  receive  one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax  levy  for  five  years, 
which  will  mean  for  each  of  them  about  $120,000  per 
year.  By  like  methods  of  taxation  Ohio  not  only  gives 
liberal  support  to  the  State  university  at  Columbus,  but 
also  provided  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  college  on  a  liberal 
basis  in  connection  with  the  State  universities  at  Ath- 
ens and  Oxford.  Other  instances  of  like  liberality  could 
easily  be  given.  The  plan  saves  these  schools  from  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  their  income  and  enables  the 
authorities  to  pursue  a  fixed  policy. 

The  same  method  of  taxation  is  in  force  in  some  states 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  New  York  state, 
for  instance,  levies  about  one  mill  for  general  school 
purposes  thruout  the  state.  By  this  plan  New  York 
city,  before  it  became  Greater  New  York,  paid  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  money  distributed  by  the  state 
and  received  sixteen  per  cent,  in  return.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  richer  portions  of  the  state  helping  to  sup- 
port schools  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections.  The 
schools  of  New  York  city  have  been  well  provided  for  by 
a  similar  levy.  While  I  was  at  work  on  this  paper  Su- 
perintendent Maxwell  wrote  me  that  the  four-mill  tax 
on  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (which  is  $3,787,970,873),  amounts 
for  the  year  1902  to  $15,151,883.49.  This  is  expended 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  superintendents, 
supervisors,  attendance  officers,  and  fees  of  lecturers. 
The  money  for  buildings,  etc.,  known  as  the  special 
school  fund,  and  representing  the  physical  side  of  the 
system,  is  not  raised  by  special  tax  as  in  the  case  of  the 
general  school  fund,  but  the  items  of  appcopriation  con- 
tained within  the  special  school  fund  are  appropriated  by 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and  it  is  with- 
in the  discretion  of  this  board  to  name  such  amounts  as 
it  sees  fit.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
this  works  as  well  as  the  Pittsburg  plan,  by  which  each 
local  board  levies  the  tax  for  building  purposes  and  tries 
to  surpass  every  other  ward  whenever  a  new  school 
building  is  to  be  erected. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  taxing  railroads  and 
other  corporations  is  of  interest.  The  railroads  pay  a 
percentage  of  their  earnings  into  the  state  treasury. 
Thence  it  is  distributed  among  all  the  school  districts, 
so  that  the  township  which  has  no  railroad  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  this  revenue  for  school  purposes.  Perhaps  the 
railroads  do  not  pay  as  much  tax  as  in  other  states 
where  their  tracks  can  be  taxed  for  local  purposes,  but 
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this  lyitem  of  taxation  helps  to  keep  the  achoola  in  op- 
eration in  communities  where  the  people  see  but  little 
money  thruout  the  year.  Butter  sold  at  twel?e  cents 
per  pound  and  eggs  at  six  cents  a  dozeni  fourteen  being 
required  for  a  dozen  te  cover  breakagCi  are  indieatite  of 
a  serious  condition  in  those  backwoods  communities 
where  every  added  dollar  of  taxation  is  a  serious  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.  The  Pennsylvania  plan  relieves  this 
condition  somewhat,  and  is  effective  in  aiding  townships 
which  have  no  railroads.  1  am  told  that  a  citizen  own-' 
ing  land  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line  in  a  section 
without  railroads  pays  less  tax  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
New  York,  whilst  the  schools  have  attained  about  the 
same  grade  of  efBciency.  I  confess  1  envy  the  New 
York  plan  of  giving  each  school  dne  hundred  dollars  for 
maintenance,  and  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  giving  at  least 
$250  to  each  school  out  of  state  funds. 

Who  shall  specify  how  much  tax  is  to  be  levied  for 
school  purposes?  If  this  is  not  fixed  at  town  meeting 
as  in  New  England,  some  other  method  must  be  devised. 

Where  school  boards  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
they  can  be  clothed  with  the  power  to  levy  the  taxes 
for  school  purposes.  If  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  hold  their  place  by  appointment  (as  for  in- 
stance by  the  courts  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia)  the 
right  to  tax  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  men  like  coun- 
cils, whose  members  are  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  theory  this  looks  right,  but  in  practice  it  leads 
to  friction  and  results  in  school  accommodations  that 
are  inadequate,  as  well  as  in  other  abuses.  The  average 
councilman  has  objects  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
welfare  of  bis  neighbor's  children. 

To  prevent  excessive  taxation  a  maximum  or  limit 
should  be  fixed.  In  Pennsylvania  this  maximum  limit 
is  thirteen  mills  on  the  dollar  for  maintenance  and  an 
equal  amount  for  school  purposes.  This  limit  provides 
for  ample  revenue  except  in  cases  where  property  is  as- 
sessed at  less  than  its  market  value. 

Hew  can  we  convince  the  taxpayer  that  money  spent 
in  the  right  education  of  the  people  is  the  best  invest- 
ment of  public  money  ever  made?  At  this  point  I  have 
often  prayed  for  the  gift  of  a  Gladstone,  who  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  could  ''  talk  shop  like  a  tenth 
muse."  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  apply  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  glowing  rhetoric  to  the  most  prosaic  ques- 
tions of  profit  and  loss,  that  he  could  even  make  beer 
romantic  and  sugar  serious.  One  sometimes  needs  the 
gift  of  a  Gladstone  to  make  monetary  figures  interest- 
ing not  only  to  the  taxpayer  but  also  to  the  boy  when 
he  suddenly  develepes  the  ambition  to  leave  school  for 
the  sake  of  earning  a  dollar.  Without  claiming  the  gift 
of  a  Gladstone  I  have  used  the  following  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  he'arts  and  minds  of  boys,  and  of  the  tax- 
payers who  must  meet  the  bills  for  the  education  of  the 
boys.  I  admit  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  arguments,  because  they  hold  the  almighty  dollar  so 
close  to  their  eyes  that  they  can  see  nothing  else  in 
God's  universe.  Fortunately  these  are  in  minority.  The 
majority  can  be  reached  by  arguments  like  the  following: 

1.  A  youth  working  on  a  Lancaster  county  farm, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstaoces,  cannot  earn 
more  than  $160  a  year.  At  five  per  cent,  tbis  repre- 
sents an  interest-bearing  capital  of  $3,000.  He  takes  a 
course  at  the  normal  school  and  fits  himself  to  teach. 
He  now  earns  $460  a  year.  His  earning  power  is  hence- 
forth equal  to  an  interest-bearing  capital  of  $9,000. 
The  $600  which  he  spent  in  getting  his  education  is 
worth  in  added  capital  a  sum  equal  to  $6,000.  He  takes 
a  college  course  and  gets  a  position  with  a  salary  of 
$1,200.  He  has  now  added  $15,000  more  to  his  capita- 
lized valuation.  The  figures  vary  in  different  states, 
but  the  foregoing  calculation  indicates  one  way  of  show- 
ing the  capitalized  value  of  an  education. 

2.  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.,  has  a 
different  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  an  education  in 
future  earning  power.  He  takes  a  day-laborer  who 
earns  $1.50  per  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year 


during  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  earnings  of  his  lif • 
amount  to  $18,000.  He  takes  $1,000  a  year  as  a  fair 
average  for  the  annual  earnings  of  an  educated  man. 
In  forty  years  his  earnings  will  amount  to  $40,000.  The 
difference  between  $18,000  and  $40,000,  or  $22,C00, 
represents  the  value  in  future  earning  power  of  the 
time  a  boy  spends  at  school.  Superintendent  Cole  fig- 
ures out  that  the  value  in  future  earning  power  of  a 
day  spent  at  school  is  $10.00.  And  yet  parents  keep 
boys  out  of  school  to  earn  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm.  In  handling  these  fig- 
ures it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  poorest  financial 
investment  which  can  be  made,  is  money  spent  upon  a 
boy  who  wastes  his  time  at  school. 

8.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  collected  statistics 
showing  that  in  the  commonwealth  ef  Massachusetts, 
which  gives  every  child  an  average  schooling  of  seven 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each,  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  the  people  are  thirty-three  cents  in  excess  of  the 
earnings  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  which  give 
the  child  but  four  years  (a  little  more)  of  schooling. 
For  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts  this  excess 
amounts  to  $250,000,000  annually.  In  the  days  when 
the  present  wage-earners  were  at  school  in  Massachu- 
setts, she  spent  about  ten  millions  upon  her  schools. 
Now  if  you  can  put  $10,000,000  into  brains  and  get  a 
return  of  $260,000,000  in  increased  earnings^$25  for 
every  dollar  invested — who  will  dispute  the  proposition 
that  money  spent  in  the  right  education  of  the  people 
is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds  ever  made? 

4.  Sir  John  Lubbock  estimates  that  by  making  educa- 
tion universal,  England  has  (since  1870)  increased  the 
earning  power  of  the  industrial  classes  to  such  an  ex- 
extent  as  to  save  $40,000,000  annually  upon  her  pauper 
list. 

Victor  Hugo  says :  "Open  a  school  and  you  close  a 
prison.''  This  has  been  literally  verified  in  England. 
Since  1870  three  buildings  formerly  used  as  prisons 
have  become  empty  and  are  now  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Whilst  the  population  has  increased  by  one- 
third,  the  number  of  criminals  has  diminished  by  one- 
third.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  that  in  juvenile  crime 
the  decrease  is  even  more  satisfactory.  *'  In  1856  tbe 
number  of  young  persons  committed  for  indictable  of- 
fences was  14,000.  In  1866  it  had  fallen  to  10,000  ;  in 
1876  to  7,000  ;  in  1881  to  6,0U0,  and,  according  to  the 
last  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  to  5,100."  This 
statement  is  taken  from  ''  The  Use  of  Life,''  published 
in  1894.  He  further  estimates  that  the  expenditure  on 
police  and  prisons  bas  been  diminished  by  at  least  £4,- 
000,000  or  about  $20,000,000  in  our  currency.* 

5.  For  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  the  strongest  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  liberal  taxation  for  school  purposes 
is  drawn  from  the  higher  life.  '*  Even  so  wise  and  good  a 
man  as  Dr.  Johnson  laid  it  down  almost  as  a  self-evident 
axiom  that  if  every  one  learned  to  read,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  who  would  do  the  manual  work 
of  the  world."  *'  Matthew  Arnold  teils  us  tbat  there 
are  still  many  who  think  that  culture  and  sweetness  and 
light  are  all  moonshine.  But  this  was  written  in  1869." 
To-day  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  world's  life  recog- 
nize that  the  chief  reason  for  maintaining  the  school  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  education  fits  eur  boys  and  girls 
to  lead  the  higher  life  of  thought  and  faith  and  hope 
and  love. 

I  close  with  some  words  of  caution  taken  from  the 
article  injthe  Philadelphia  Record  above  referred  to,  add- 
ing in  a  footnote  some  statements  which  bave  come  un- 
der my  notice  since  that  article  was  written 

So  long  as  our  leaders  beiiOTe  that  money  spent  in  the  right 
education  of  the  people  is  the  best  investment  of  public  money 
ever  made,  there  will  he  revenue  enough  to  give  tbe  rising 
generation  all  the  edacation  it  will  take,  provided  that  no 
money  is  squandered  in  municipal  misrule  and  extravagance. 
But  at  the  rate  at  which  some  cities  are  compelled  to  borrow 
money  their  inhabitants  are  gravitating  rapidly  towards  Euro- 

*  The  Use  of  Life,  pages  98  to  loi. 
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pMn  eonditions.  In  the  vieinity  of  Naples  the  owners  of  some 
estates  pay  forty  per  cent,  of  their  income  ii  taxes.  One 
member  of  the  Italian  parliament  recently  declared  that  his 
taxes  amennt  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  his  es- 
tate. Before  the  French  revolution  the  peasants  paid  eighty 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  taxes.  To-day  taxation  staros  a 
Freachmai  in  the  face  at  every  torn  of  his  life,  from  the  time 
he  opens  his  eyes  in  the  cradle  nniil  his  body  is  laid  to  rest  in 
the  grave.  Under  Tnrkish  mle  the  people  have  been  known  to 
cat  down  the  very  fmit  trees  on  their  estate  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  rapacity  of  the  tax  gatherer.  A  recent  account  from 
Syria  would  indicate  that  the  peasant  farmer,  by  the  time  all 
his  taxes  are  paid,  may  h^ve  twenty  bushels  out  of  the  one 
hundred  which  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  by  hitching  his 
wife  and  his  cow  to  the  plow.  In  Russia  the  taxation  some- 
times drives  the  peasant  to  sell  in  the  fall  the  grain  which  he 
knows  he  and  his  children  will  need  in  the  spring*.  In  such 
circumstances  there  is  a  limit  to  the  taxes  which  the  people 
can  pay  for  schools.  Fortunately  we  have  not  reached  a  state 
of  taxation  as  bad  as  in  the  countries  just  named.  Relatively 
we  pay  more  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation  according  to  pop- 
ulation than  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  but  our  splendid 
resources  have  saved  us  from  feeling  any  grinding  effects. 
The  lesson  of  the  Old  World  should  be  before  our  eyes.  Every 
citizen  should  see  to  it  that  the  money  raised  by  taxation  is 
wisely  expended,  lest  at  some  future  day  we  may  reach  a  limit 
beyond  which  there  will  not  be  enough  revenue  to  give  every 
child  the  best  education  it  is  willing  to  take. 

Summary* 

1.  Taxation  for  school  purposes  is  now  the  accepted 
policy  of  every  civilized  country. 

2.  The  nature  and  purposes  of  taxation  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment. 

3.  One  ef  the  highest  tests  of  patriotism  is  found  in 
a  willingness  to  pay  a  just  share  of  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  government  and  the  education  of  the  people. 

4.  The  best  method  of  state  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses consists  in  setting  apart  a  millage  of  tax  which 
cannot  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

5.  Taxation  of  railroads  and  other  property  to  raise  a 
fund  for  distribution  among  the  school  districts  serves 
to  aid  the  schools  of  townships  which  have  no. railroads 
or  other  valuable  corporate  property. 

6.  The  directors  or  controllers  who  are  responsible- 
for  the  running  of  the  schools  should  have  power  up  to 
a  fixed  limit  to  specify  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised 
for  school  and  building  purposes. 

7.  Arguments  should  be  addressed  to  taxpayers,  de- 
signed to  show  that  money  spent  in  the  right  education 
of  the  people,  is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds 
ever  made. 

8.  Money  raised  for  municipal  and  educational  pur- 
poses should  be  expended  honestly  and  wisely  ;  other- 
wise a  limit  of  taxation  may  be  reached  beyond  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  ef  our  systems  of  public  instruction. 

*  In  Eg^jpt  until  quite  recently  the  annual  exactioas  from  its 
peasantry— the  fellahs— under  the  name  of  taxation  produced 
an  extremity  of  want  which  closely  bordered  on  starvation. 

In  Italy,  which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded,  as  it  is  to-day, 
potentially  the  richest  country  in  Europe  and  altho  its  present 

foyemment  cannot  fairly  be  called  despotic,  its  agriculture  is 
nrdesed  with  state  exactions  that  are  reported  as  absorbing 
from  oae-third  to  one-half  the  value  of  its  annual  product. 
Weir»  Theory  and  Practice  ef  Taxation  (p.  aaS). 

In  Russia  the  present  governmental  exaction— under  the  name 
of  taxes— f rem  the  agriculturak  peasant— is  understood  to 
amount  te  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  his  annual  product  or 
earnings.    (/^V/.,p  327). 

Of  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  1798- 
1801,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  but  little  knowledge;  but 
the  name  of  General  Kleber,  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
country  was  intfusted  by  Napoleon  on  his  return  to  Prance,  is 
still  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  coupled  wi^h  the  highest 
title  the  Arabs  could  bestow  upon  him— namely,  **  the  Just"— 
because  under  his  rule,  as  popuiai  expression  has  it,  **  he  levied 
taxes  only  once.**  /</.,  p.  155.  The  same  remark  is  now  applied 
to  the  English  administration  of  Egypt.  The  famous  Rosetta 
stone  tells  how  about  193  B.  C,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  conferred  great  benefit  on  his  people  by  remitting  cer- 
tain taxes  and  abolishing  others.  Taxation  has  played  an  im- 
portaat  part  in  shaping  the  worM*s  history,  and  it  is  destined  to 
t)tconie  a  burnlTig  question  in  the  civil,  municipal,  ard  educa- 
tional history  of  the  United  States. 


The  School  as  a  Culture  Center : 

In  the  Light  of  the  Hesperia  Movement.* 

By  Daniel  E.  McGlure,  Ex-Deputy  SaparintendeAt  of  Public 

Inttrnction,  Laising,  Michigan. 

• 

In  the  dificUBBion  of  the  topic  aBBigned  to  me,  we  are 
led  into  the  consideration  of  the  mral  Bchool,  itB  social 
poBsibilities ;  how  we  may  improve  itB  environments  and 
enlarge  its  nsefulness. ,  This  cannot  be  done  until  the 
rural  school  Ib  made  a  social  culture  center.  Until  the 
rural  school  has  a  better  environment;  socially  ;  until  it 
is  given  a  larger  usefulness,  results  will  not  be  commen- 
surate with  expenditures. 

Educational  workers  must  come  into  closer  commu* 
nioi,  a  larger  sympathy  with  rural  conditions,  in  the 
uhoolj  on  the  farm^  and  in  the  home.  The  educators  who 
are  to  influence  and  direct  rural  education  must  live^ 
sympathize,  suffer^  rejoice,  and  lead  the  rural  folk.  They 
must  not  think  so  much  of  method  as  of  men ;  must  net 
always  select  the  best  home  in  the  district  in  which  to 
be  entertained  ;  they  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  tired 
fathers  and  mothers  traveling  the  thornway  of  poverty 
and  never  ceasing  toil ;  they  must  have  some  better 
evidence  of  their  right  to  educational  leadership  than  a 
theory  and  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some  normal 
schoel  or  college ;  they  must  be  leaders  who  can  rally 
all  the  forces  of  country  life  around  a  culture,  character 
building  ideal  of  education ;  they  must  lead  the  way, 
often  clear  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  socializing 
conditions  of  rural  school  life  that  shall  make  the  school- 
house  the  social  culture  center  of  community  life. 
Can  this  be  done?  It  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again.  Once  it  was  a  dream,  a  theory 
with  me,  but  the  dream  came  to  pass  and  the  theory 
crystallized  into  a  fact. 

Emerson,  in  speaking  of  conditions  of  society,  said  : 
"  That  condition  of  society  which  you  call  vulgar  is  a  con- 
dition whose  poetry  has  not  yet  been  written,  but  which 
you  shall  presently  make  as  sweet  as  any.'*  But  in  our 
concert  of  system  ;  iiT  our  worship  of  method,  we,  som^ 
times,  forget  the  philosopher,  forget  the  child,  forget 
the  citizen,  and  follow  the  ever-increasing  throng  of 
educational  rainbow  chasers. 

It  is  not  to  pose  as  the  apostle  of  a  neu)  light ;  a  quack 
with  another  panacea  that  this  paper  is  written.  I 
come  to  discuss  a  condition  growing  out  of  work, 
a  theory  older  than  Pestalozzi,  older  than  He  who  said, 
''Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,''  as  old  as 
human  endeavor,  speech,  and  progress. 

The  Hesperia  movement  is  the  organized  recognition 
of  a  trinity  of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  desire  reigning  in 
every  community.  The  movement  seeks  te  unite  all  the 
elements  of  the  trinity  around  a  high  ideal  of  life.  The 
school  is  the  natural  center  where  all  can  unite.  The 
school  as  a  social  culture  center  becomes  the  very  yeast  of 
progress  and  advancing  civilization. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  of  life  that  as  we  work  and 
live  80  we  think  and  act.  History  teaches  us  that  in 
isolation  men  shrivel  up  ;  that  they  develop  and  expand 
in  the  stream  of  the  world's  life. 

We  are,  however,  conscious  of  Ithe  said  disquieting 
fact  that  instead  of  the  schools  being  the  directors  of 
the  nation's  life,  they  are  drifting  and  not  leading. . 
Why  are  they  drifting?    Well,  it  is  easier  to  drift  than 
to  lead. 

We  place  our  youth  and  their  teachers  in  isolation, 
outside  of  the  social  heartbeat  of  the  world's  life,  and 
say  work  out  your  salvation  by  the  method  and  grade 
route  and,  when  we  do  this,  we  forget  that  human  prog- 
ress is  essentially  social ;  that  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race  from  savagery  to  our  present  semi-civilized 
condition  is  due  to  the  social  character  ard  ethical  ide- 
als growing  in  the  soil  of  Association.  When  you  have 
planted  in  a  community  a  desire  for  better  things,  you 

•Paper  read  before  the  National  Cotixicil  of  Edtieatioc,  July  xo. 
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hay«  established  there  the  law  of  progress.  The  Hes- 
peria  moTement  creates  a  desire  to  read  the  better 
literature,  hear  the  sweetest  song,  the  eloquent  lecture, 
see  the  beauty  of  painting ;  and  this  is  leamipg  to  trace 
and  follow  the  law  of  progress,  for  the  law  of  progress 
is  the  law  of  new  desires,  and  new  desires  are  born  of 
association,  intercourse,  and  contact  with  new  social 
experiences.  Changes  in  sentiment  or  desire  have  caused 
all  the  variations  in  human  character  and  social  institu- 
tions. Civil  liberty  means  discussion,  and  discussion  is 
dependent  upon  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable 
bodies  of  men  who  have  vaiied  interests,  and  who  look 
at  life  from  different  points  of  view.  In  the  simple 
democracies  of  colonial  America  the  freemen's  meetings 
were  the  real  centers  of  social  activity.  The  Hesperia 
movement  seeks  to  bring  together  all  the  elements  of 
community  life  in  frequent  and  social  contact.  The 
history  of  the  movement  is  britfly  as  follows  : 

The  movement  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1892. 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  who  is  a  granger,  met  with 
the  Hesperia  Grange  and  submitted  a  plan  whereby  the 
teachers  and  grangers  of  Oceana  and  Newaygo]  counties 
organized  a  joint  association  to  meet  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  February,  annually,  and  continue  is  session  until 
the  following  Sunday  evening.  Hesperia  is  a  village  of 
less  than  a  thousand  population,  located  in  both  counties, 
and  is  twelve  miles  from  a  railroad.  At  Hesperia  is  a 
large  rink,  which  the  owners  have  made  over  into  an 
opera  house,  and  in  this  building  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held. 

Social  Basis  for  Rural  Improvement. 

In  my  visits  as  commissioner  of  schools  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Oceana  county,  I  discovered  that  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  rural  folk  met  together  for  social  and 
intellectual  purposes;  where  there  were  a  few  good 
books  circulating  thru  the  community,  conditions  were 
much  better  socially  and  intellectually  than  in  commu- 
nities where  such  conditions  were  not  found. 

Oceana  county  was  organized  int^  local  teachers  and 
patrons'  associations,  each  having  a  rural  lecture  course. 
The  lecture  courses  were  so  arranged  as  to  geographically 
cover  the  whole  county,  and  the  expense  of  the  lecture 
course  was  borne  by  the  several  districts  in  the  lecture 
circuit.  Our  next  step  in  rural  school  expansion  was  to 
establish  a  library  in  each  district  school.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  teachers,  school  oflScers,  and  patrons  was 
called  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  to  deliberate  upon 
needed  improvements  for  the  rural  schools.  I  had  pre* 
pared  and  submitted  a  graded  list  of  books  suitable  for 
all  pupils  in  the  school,  certain  books  being  designated 
for  each  grade,  and  this  list  was  adopted. 

The  next  problem  to  solve  was  how  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  books  for  the  district  library,  and 
the  difficulty  in  this  direction  was  more  seeming  than 
real.  I  asked  each  district  to  purchase  and  own  its 
library,  and  raise  the  money  by  socials,  lectures,  any 
ethical  means  whereby  the  people  would  get  together 
socially.  In  not  so  very  long  a  period  of  time  every 
school  district  in  the  county  had  a  library  of  excellent 
books,  which  were  read  by  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons. 
The  intellecteal  expansion  and  growth  was  great  along 
this  line,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  socisd 
benefits  growing  out  of  the  neighborhood  meetings  were 
greater  than  the  mere  mental  gain.  Men  and  women 
came  together  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  end.  The  ideal  for  which  they  were  working 
beautified  their  lives,  widened  their  horizon.  Frequent 
meetings  taught  them  that  they  had  common  joys, 
trials,  and  sorrows.  As  the  work  went  on,  the  rural 
folk  found  that  something  clean  afid  sweet  had  come 
into  and  softened  the  hard  lines  of  their  lives.  The 
masters  in  poetry,  fiction,  biography,  and  history  had 
taken  up  a  permanent  residence  in  their  lives.  They 
began  to  see  that  the  school-grounds,  the  school-house, 
and  school-rooms  looked  mean  and  uncleanly,  and  for 
them  to  see  was  to  act.    The  school -yards  were  planted 


with  shade  trees,  vines,  and  flower  beds;  the  school- 
houses  were  painted,  the  school-rooms  papered  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  paintings,  and  the  schools  be- 
came culture  centers.  Out  of  thii9  condition  grew  the 
large  organization  mentioned  before,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils  of  Oceana 
and  Newaygo  counties  at  Hesperia  for  a  three  days'  an- 
nual round-op  meeting.  As  stated,  the  meeting  opens 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  continues  in  session  until 
Sunday  evening.  The  evening  meetings  are  given  up 
to  lectures,  musical  entertainments,  and  other  socializ- 
ing functions  by  distinguished  men  and  women  of  state 
and  national  reputation.  The  day  meetings  are  em- 
ployed in  addresses,  papers,  discussions  upon  subjects 
pertaining  to  home,  school,  farm,  and  civic  life,  inter- 
spersed with  music  and  recitations.  On  Sunday,  all 
village  and  country  folk,  together  with  the  "  stranger 
within  the  gates,"  attend  union  meetings  in  the  great 
rink. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  now  of  blessed  memory.  Dr. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  ''  Will  Garleton,"  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  Byron  King,  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Rev.  Morgan 
Wood,  Prin.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill^ 
and  hundreds  of  lesser  lights  have  addressed  the  'Hbig 
meeting,"  and  say  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Amer- 
ica for  inspiration,  social  and  civic  uplift.  The  inspira- 
tion, the  songs  sung,  the  orations  delivered  before  the 
Hesperia  meetings  have  sunk  too  deep  into  thousands 
of  oare-burdened  lives  to  ever  be  effaced.  Many  coun- 
ties in  the  state  and  some  states  have  adopted  the  move- 
ment. 

Service  the  Watchword  of  the  Hesperia  Movement. 

The  Hesperia  movement  means  a  larger  use  for  edu- 
cation ;  means  that  the  school-house  shall  become  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ; 
means  that  the  school  shall  become  the  culture  center 
of  community  life ;  means  that  into  the  lives  of  the 
toilers  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  kitchen,  and  factory, 
store,  and  school-room,  or  wherever  employed,  or  of 
whatever  employment,  shall  come  the  culture  spirit  of 
song,  poem,  oration,  and  painting  that  their  children, 
too,  may  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  educational  ad- 
vantages as  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  Hesperia 
movement  translated  into  educational  effort,  means  that 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  that  more  than  books 
and  diplomas,  passing  grades,  and  gathering  facts  is  the 
culture  spirit  of  education  which  bacomes  the  hovel  as 
well  as  the  mansion,  the  farmer,  the  hired  man  and 
hired  girl,  as  well  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  wealth. 

''A  social  being,  the  normally  organized  man,  returns  to 
society  with  usury  the  giita  wherewith  he  has  been  by  society 
endowed.  And  this  truth  will  be  the  starting  point  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  coming  years." 

"  Personality  cannot  live  within  itself,  to  perish  with  the 
individual  life  of  man.  And  so,  little  by  little,  age  by  age, 
society,  which  has  created  man,  is  by  man  transformed.  Of 
supreme  importance  in  this  work  is  the  influence  of  those  few 
transcendent  minds  whose  genius  pierces  the  unknown ;  of 
those  pioneers  of  thought  and  conduct  who  dare  to  travel 
alone  the  untrodden  ways ;  of  those  devoted  lovers  of  their 
kind,  who,  often  in  obloquy  and  pain,  reveal  the  possibilities 
of  a  spiritual  life.  It  is  chiefly  thru  these  that  the  mass  of 
humanity  is  lifted  in  some  degree  above  the  plane  of  physical 
necessity  into  the  freer  air  of  liberty  and  light." 


The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  the  state  representation  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  Louisiana  state 
building  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Gabeldo, 
or  town  hall,  erected  in  New  Orleans  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  the  great  Louisiana  territory  took 
place.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  used  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  exposition  vis- 
itors the  many  important  industries  and  industrial  possi- 
bilities of  Louisiana. 
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The  Ideal  Teacher.* 

fi J  Pain.  Anna  F.  Dobrflsr,  Eigkth  Distriet  Primary  School, 

Milwa&ee. 

"  And  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before 
them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  yonng  Child  was. 
When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great 
joy." 

Lead  thou  on,  0  Star  divine,  and,  in  search  for  the 
ideal,  guide  us  to  the  image  of  Him  who  lay  cradled  in 
the  manger, — ^a  little  child. 

We  all  have  our  ideals.  They  are  the  embodiment  of 
our  highest  thoughts,  and  they  differ  as  widely  as  do  we 
as  individuals  d&er  in  character  and  thought.  The 
nearer  we  approach  perfection,  the  dimmer  grow  our 
ideals,  since  we  ourselves  are  then  nearly  identical  with 
this  embodiment  of  our  noblest  thoughts,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  my  remoteness  from  this  state. 
In  consequence  my  ideal  stands  before  me,  strong,  dis- 
tinct, in  clear  outline.  Tis  not  so  high  as  to  be  ethereal, 
phantom-like,  but  it  stands  before  in  the  body,  tangible, 
attainable,  practical.  In  appearance : — fair  to  look  up- 
on !  Did  this  fairness  consist  of  a  goodly  form,  a  rose 
and  cream  complexion,  combined  with  violet  eyes,  cherry 
lips,  and  billowy  hair,  many  of  our  preapnt  force  might 
^'  fold  their  tents  .like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal 
away."  But  no : — A  short  time  since  I  was  perusing 
some  educational  journals,  when  I  came  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  connected  in  some  way  with  the  subject 
of  education.  I  knew  from  the  size  of  the  picture  that 
hers  must  be  a  prominent  position.  Is  it  possible, 
thought  I,  that  anyone  with  such  repulsive  features 
could  be  placed  as  a  model  before  the  child?  I  fully 
realize  my  own  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  am  there- 
fore a  little  sensitive  about  discussing  this  subject,  but 
I  could  net  help  but  candidly  confess  that  in  the  lack  of 
beauty  this  picture  offered  me  a  superior.  My  curiosity 
aroused.  I  looked  for  the  name.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
when  I  found  the  name,  that  dear  old  name,  which  has 
hundreds  of  times  given  me  an  inspiration  to  better 
work,  and  not  only  interested,  but  enthused  my  children 
thru  story  and  poem.  Never  has  a  writer  lived  closer 
to  the  child's  heart  and  mind,  than  has  this  self-same 
woman.  Such  plainness  of  countenance,  such  beauty  of 
the  soul!  Wl'ZL^M 

'Tis  the  impress  of  the  innermost  soul  that  remains 
with  us,  and  we  pronounce  that  friend  fairest,  whose 
goodly  spirit  shines  thru  his  eye,  whose  kindly  heart 
guides  his  willing  hand  to  loving  deeds,  and  whose  lips 
betray  good-will  to  all.  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
teacher  who  was  dearest  to  our  childhood,  who  at  the 
time  embodied  to  our  minds  all  that  was  beautiful, 
would  we  noir  pronounce  that  teacher  fair  in  appearance? 
The  value  lies  in  the  kernel,  not  the  shell. 

In  Dress : 

Always  up  to  date  and  in  fashion? — no— it  denotes 
frivolity.  FVequent  change  of  dress,  constant  renewal 
of  ribbons,  flowers  in  the  hair — to  attract  the  little 
child  ?  (you  all  have  read  and  heard  these  statements). 
Ifo: — The  teacher  who  relies  upon  her  dress  to  attract 
her  pupils,  had  better  hie  herself  to  Paris,  and  serve 
as  a  model  at  the  B(m  Martht.  Neatness,  tidiness,  coin- 
oiding  with  fashion  as  far  as  good  common  sense  will 
allow,  and  a  display  of  goad  taste  in  the  combination  of 
<M)lors, — that  is  all. 

0  ye  of  the  department  store,  the  dressmaker  and 
the  mirror,  will  ye  ever  realize  that  to  attract  mind  and 
heart  it  takes  the  magnetism  of  a  clear  mind  and  a 
sympathetic  heart,  and  will  ye  ever  know  that  for  these 
we  can  find  no  substitutes,  not  even  in  a  bit  of  ribbon? 

Wateh  that  bee  seeking  honey.  There  is  the  beauti- 
ful artificial  rose,  in  its  perfection  of  petals,  and  glow  of 
tints.    Our  bee  hovers  ever  this  beautiful  apparition  a 
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momenl,  then  wings  onward  to  seek  the  modest,  genuine 
blue  bell,  and  drink  deep  of  its  nectar. 

0  thought  and  living  action,  ye  mighty  powers  that 
govern  the  school-room,  yea,  the  world,  to  you  and  to 
you  only  be  our  homage ! 

In  Manner  t 

It  has  been  said  that  manners  make  men.  'Tis  par- 
tially true.  'Tis  true  that  we  may  receive  an  unknown 
person  according  to  his  manners,  but  'tis  truer  still  that 
we  take  leave  of  him  according  to  his  merits. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  man,  and  I  knew  you  are 
all  acquainted  with  this  type,  so  refined  in  manners,  so 
polished  in  tone,  so  smooth  in  voice,  so  perfect  in  polite- 
ness, yet  withal  so  deceitful  in  heart.  I  have  seen  the 
teacher  who  always  smiled,  who  never  forgot  to  let  her 
polished  manners  shine,  and  who,  withal,  was  repulsive 
to  her  children — why?  "Twas  but  a  highly  polished  piece 
of  glass,  not  the  genuine  diamond. 

When  good  manners  are  the  outward  manifestation 
of  a  great  and  noble  heart,  then  I  say — hats  off — but 
let  them  be  genuine.  No  one  judges  so  quickly  and 
keenly  in  this  respect  as  does  the  child,  and  you  cannot 
deceive  the  child.  His  untainted  soul  is  most  sensitive 
in  its  distinction  between  manners  used  as  an  adorn- 
ment, and  those  which  involuntarily  gush  from  the  life- 
spring  of  a  good  heart.  Every  refined  teacher  must  be 
well  mannered.  She  must  be  able  to  teach  politeness 
by  example  as  well  as  precept.  But  she  must  remember 
that  manners  alone  do  not  make  men,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  good  manners  are  the  result  of  good  and  noble 
thoughts,  that  they  will  make  an  indelible  impression 
on.the  child's  mind. 

1  have  heard  of  a  Lincoln — plain  of  countenance, 
coarse  of  manner ;  but  who  will  describe  the  beauty  of 
that  pure  soul,  whose  impress  shall  not  be  erased  to  the 
end  of  existence? 

In  Thought  and  Actions 

Thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  bricks  with  which  we 
build  the  temple,  character.  Nobility  of  thought  and 
action — what  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  character ; 
and  its  corner  stone  is  truth. 

John  has  been  mischievous  during  the  past  three 
hours.  He  has  been  whispering,  playing,  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  disturb  the  class,  and  annoy  the 
teaeher.  She,  being  human,  has  anger  in  her  heart. 
She  calls  for  the  work  John  should  have  done  during 
the  time  of  his  misdemeanors.  He  reports  his  work  in. 
The  class  has  been  dismissed,  but  John  does  not  go 
home.  He  places  and  re-places  his  books,  tightens  the 
strap,  loosens  it  again,  tugs  at  it  once  more  only  to 
open  it  again ; — and  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  starts 
toward  the  teacher,  and  amidst  hesitations  and  stutter- 
ings  confesses  that,  his  work  is  not  in,  and  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  lie.  Is  our  teacher  noble  minded 
enough  to  recognize  the  struggle  it  must  have  cost  that 
boy  to  make  that  confession,  and  to  shout  his  praises 
for  the  victory  won,  in  spite  of  anger  and  provocation? 

''Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied,  is  not  of 
Heaven  or  earth." 

Truthfulness  is  the  foundation  of  character.  I  do 
not  care  how  mischievous  a  child  may  be,  if  it  is  truth- 
ful, it  will  of  necessity  develop  into  a  noble  character. 
The  road  to  our  prisons  is  paved  with  deceit,  sneakiness, 
lies. 

How  noble,  how  true,  how  genuine  must  she  be  who 
stands  as  a  beacon  light  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
sea  of  deceit  and  falsehood  found  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many  children. 

If  I  were  asked,  ''  What  is  the  best  and  grandest  qual- 
ity a  child  can  be  taught  and  a  teacher  shouia  possess?" 
I  would  say,  and  repeat  it  a  thousand  times  o'ei^  truth- 
fulness, and  again  truthfulness. 

But  first  let  her  to  herself  be  true,  and  to  her  trust, 
then,  according  to  Shakespeare,  must  she  be  true  to 
her  children. 

She  must  possess  a  keen  sense  of  duty.    '*  Not  the 
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cry  of  the  bird,  bux  xne  rising  in  flight,  impels  the  flock 
to  follow." 

We  are  not  dealing  with  inanimate  objects :— the 
sool,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  living  child.  Why  does 
not  the  woman,  who  recognizes,  as  a  teacher,  no  duty 
beyond  the  mere  imparting  of  the  letter  (and  that  done 
in  a  pre-historic  manner) ;  who  works  for  her  few  paltry 
doUars,  and  for  these  only,  seek  a  profession  in  which 
she  will  have  to  deal  with  mechanisms  less  complicated 
than  that  of  a  liying  soulT 

There  are  snch,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  too 
nnmerons.  I  shall  not  call  them  teachers — they  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name — they  are  hirelings.  I  have 
seen  them— yon  have  seen  them.  The  only  happy  day 
of  the  month  to  them  is  pay  day ;  the  only  happy  minnte 
of  the  day  to  them  is  the  minute  which  tolls  out  the 
dismissal  gong,  and  the  only  time  of  the  day  when  they 
show  signs  of  real  activity,  is  the  time  when  they  reach 
for  hat  and  coat,  to  have  these  on  at  the  sound  of  the 
belU  so  that  not  a  minute  may  be  lost  in  school,  which 
might  be  spent  out.  I  have  seen  this  same  person  at 
some  social  gathering,  the  life,  the  animation,  the  spirit 
the  aU  of  the  entertainment.  It  is  here  that  she  ex- 
pends the  life  and  energy  that  belong  to  her  profession. 
Poor,  deluded  girl,  could  she  but  learn  the  real  pleasure 
and  genuine  joy  that  accompany  the  fulfillment  of 
duty? 

Do  I  mean  that  a  teacher  must  be  a  long- faced  pes- 
simist, who  retires  from  the  world  and  its  pleasures? 
Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  her  sacred  duty  to 
seek  recreation  and  enjoyment,  provided  her  duties 
rank  first,  her  enjoyments  second.  Nowhere  in  the 
wide  world  do  we  need  such  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such 
wit  and  humor,  such  optimism,  as  in  the  school-room. 
But  'tis  the  realization  of  duty  well  performed  that 
makes  the  teacher  light  of  heart  and  buoyant  of  spirit. 
Her  highest  thoughts  and  best  energies  belong  to  her 
children.  No  other  profeesion  demands  such  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  ;  no  other  profession  embodies  such 
responsibilities ;  responsibilities  that  demand  time  out 
of  the  scheduled  time  for  the  weak  and  slow  ;  responsi- 
bilities that  will  not  permit  the  opening  of  a  day*8  work 
without  careful  preparation.  I  repeat  it :— no  other 
profession  embodies  such  responsibilities,  and  the  teacher 
must  recognize  them.  When  the  late  Phil.  Armour 
was  asked  to  show  a  young  enthusiast  the  road  to 
success,  he  said,  ''Work  without  a  clock." 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities  in  a  model 
teacher  is  her  sense  of  order, 

A  superintendent  of  a  country  district  once  said,  "  As 
I  approach  a  school-house,  the  windows  and  shades  tell 
me  what  nature  of  spirit  rules  within.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  woman,  in  particular,  to  possess  a  keen  sense  of 
order  in  little  things.  The  school-room  strewn  with 
papers,  dust  pan  on  the  floor,  blackboards  never  washed, 
chalk  troughs  never  dusted,  will  show  an  equal  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  multiplication  tables  as  well  as  in 
good  behavior. 

The  child  who  has  before  his  eyes  continually  a  neat 
teacher,  an  orderly  school- room,  who  is  required  to  keep 
his  own  desk  and  his  own  portion  of  the  floor  in  order, 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  tho  be  may  come  from 
a  slovenly  home,  be  inculcated  with  a  sense  of  order, 
and  led  to  a  state  of  self-respect. 

Our  teacher  must  not  be  afraid  to  commend  for 
earnest  effort.  Give  the  horse  that  pull?,  more  oats. 
We  are  all  children — hopefully  looking  forward  to  a 
little  praise  for  our  efforts.  Are  we  to  be  rewarded  in 
the  world  hereafter  for  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
this  world?  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  seats  of 
many  of  us  will  be  low  and  humble.  But  we  are  trust- 
ing in  an  all-merciful  Father  who  will  judge  us  accord- 
ing to  the  efforts  we  have  put  forth.  John's  work  may 
in  no  way  compare  with  Mary's.  If  it  is  the  result  of 
laziness  and  carelessness,  John  should,  receive  my 
severest  censure ;  but  if,  tho  the  results  are  poor,  I 
know  that  John  has  tried  hard,  uhy  should  I  not  en- 


coorage  him?  Stinginess  is  repugnant  in  any  form ; 
but  if  you  dare  show  it  in  your  awarding  of  praise  f er 
honest  effert  in  the  school-reom,  who  knows  but  what 
your  meager  crop  of  good  work  will  not  bring  you  to  an 
untimely  miser's  end? 

Is  our  teacher  able  to  see  good  even  in  the  bad? 
There  is  no  child  so  bad  as  to  be  a  pilgrim  direct  from 
Hades.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  the  unwinding  of  the 
little  silk  cocoon?  The  cocoon  is  placed  in  hot  water, 
and  then,  with  a  little  pronged  stick,  the  end  of  the 
thread  is  sought  for.  It  sometimes  takes  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  with  the  createst  difficulty  and  patience  that 
it  is  found ;  but  when  it  is  found,  how  beautifully  does 
the  long  silken  thread  unravel  I 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  teacher,  and  a  high  priv- 
ilege it  is,  to  study  the  nature  of  the  child.  She  must 
look  for  the  good  in  the  child,  tho  she  must  needs  make 
use  of  the  magnifying  glass  in  some  cases.  How  diffi- 
cult this  sometimes  is,  only  the  teacher  knows ;  but 
would  she  develop  a  shining  character,  she  must,  tho  it 
take  hours  of  study,  yea,  nights  of  thinking,  she  must 
find  the  end  of  the  silken  thread.  It  may  mean  only, 
"  Johnny,  will  you  please  stop  after  school  and  dean  my 
board?"  Johnny  is  not  a  very  amiable  boy.  Or,  "That 
is  excellent,  Tom  (not  in  reality  but  in  comparison),  I 
always  knew  you  could  do  well;"  or  it  may  mean 
severity— Who  knows?  It  depends  elitirely  upon  wture 
the  end  of  the  silken  thread  is  lodged. 

But  do  not  let  me  forget  patriotism.  'Tis  neither  the 
patriotic  selection  nor  the  patriotic  occasion  that  pro- 
duces the  young  patriot,  'tis  the  patriotic  teacher.  I 
would  sooner  hear  one  stanza  of  America  sung  under 
her  inspiration,  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  blood  in 
your  veins  flow  faster,  than  to  hear  tie  most  elaborate 
treatise  on  love  of  country  otlierwise.  I  have  at  my 
school  a  baby  class  whichf  every  morniig,  salutes  tie 
flag.  I  defy  any  one  to  bear  that  salute  and  dare  tell 
me  those  babies  are  not  patriots.  But  could  you  feel  (I 
will  not  say  hear)  that  salute  taught,  you  would  not  le 
surprieed,  for  you  yourself  mif^ht  give  way  under  the 
inspbatioo,  and  shout  your  "  All  Hail,  to  Old  Glory." 

During  my  return  trip  from  Europe  two  yeacs  ago, 
we  celebrated  Goethe's  bitthday.  It  was  a  most  varied 
and  interesting  program,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
chairman  said,  "This  is  a  German  ship,  guided  by  a 
German  captain.  Yet  we  are  carrying  on  board  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen.  Let  us  show  our  respect  to 
the  Germans  by  singing  one  stanza  of  ''Deutschland 
iiber  Alles."  Let  us  equally  regard  our  Englieh  friends 
by  singing  one  stanza  of  ''God  save  the  Queen,"  and  let 
us  then  complete  the  program  by  einging  one  stanza  of 
"  America." 

"DeutEchland  iiber  Alles"  sounded  thru  the  hall, 
thin,  sparingly  sung.  Was  it  because  the  Germans 
were  so  few  in  number?  Ah,  no,  I  have  never  seen  an 
assemblage  containing  so  large  a  percentage  of 
Germans? 

Next,  an  equally  courteous  effort  was  put  forth  in 
honor  of  the  queen— and  then,  ah  then, — did  the  chair- 
man request  a  rising  from  Eeats?  Not  a  word  had  been 
said — but  voluntarily,  impulsively,  the  entire  assemtlage 
arose,  and  then  there  wm  singiti  g  !  That  was  patriotism. 
This  spirit  the  teacher  must  poEsesp.  thip  spirit  that 
makes  us  straighten  with  pride  at  the  sight  cf  Old 
Glory.  And  then  will  the  bulwarks  of  this  nation  be 
safe 

or  Heart— Sympathetic : 

"  The  drying  up  of  a  single  tear  has  more  of  honest 
fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore."  Is  the  teacher's 
heart  large  and  responsive  to  feel  all  the  little  woes  aid 
griefs  that  rise  in  the  child's  life?  I  do  not  mean  that 
she  is  to  baby  the  child— there  is  too  much  of  that ; 
but,  John,  tho  earnest  in  his  attempt,  has  njissed  his 
lesson,  and  shows  his  disappointment  The  snperir* 
tendent  was  in  during  that  fatal  miss,  and  it  ^as  on 
John  she  had  set  her  high  hopes.  Can  she  swallow  her 
disappointment  and  express  her  sympathy  for  John? 
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Robert  is  tall,  uncomely,  overgrown^  in  conMqnence, 
extremely  sensitive.  He  perhaps  shows  his  lensitite- 
ness  by  awkward  twistings  of  the  body  and  bobbings  of 
the  head.  Has  she  insight  enough  to  trace  the  cause 
of  his  performance,  and  heart  enough  to  feel  with  him? 

I  have  seen  a  teacher  turn  aside  and  exclaim  at  the 
rags,  dirt,  disheveled  hair  of  the  megleeted  child.  I 
have  seen  the  teacher  take  the  poor,  begrimed  Willie  to 
the  sink,  superintend  the  washing  of  his  face  and  the 
combing  of  his  hair!  I  have  seen  her  canvassing 
among  her  rich  acquaintances  for  a  coat  for  Willie.  I 
have  seen  Willie  creep  out  of  his  cococn,  a  dear,  sweet 
butterfly— shining  shoes,  clean  waist,  entire  trousers, 
proud  of  his  wealth,  proud  of  his  cleanliness.  Nay,  I 
have  seen  more,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  sending  Tom, 
whose  curious  toes  were  peeping  forth  from  their  en- 
casements, to  the  nearest  shoemaker,  and  footing  the 
bill  herself.  Great-hearted,  noble-minded  girl,  who  was 
willing  to  deny  herself  the  newest  fashion  of  ribbon  in 
order  to  materiaUy  show  her  sympathy.  And  oh,  such 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  example  of  a  great  heart ! 

The  sublimest  creature  on  earth  is  an  ideal  teacher. 
I  have  seen  her.  She  has  taught  me.  She  has  at- 
tempted to  teach  me  how  to  teach.  She  stands  before 
my  mind  to-day  as  she  stood  personally  before  me  some 
years  ago  .'—dignified,  earnest,  active,  simple,  yet  ele- 
gant in  dress,  noble  in  thought,  refined  in  manner,  great 
in  mind,  rich  in  sympathy— Charlotte  S.  Bergwall, — 
and  methinks  shoi  so  great,  so  noble,  herself,  is  pointicg 
upward  to  Him,  the  Great  Teacher,  who  suffered  the 
children  to  come  unto  Him ;  and  amidst  the  orcaking 
clouds  are  writ  in  letters  of  pure  gold — ''Lead,  Kindly 
Light.** 


What  our  Schools  Owe  to  Child  Study.* 

By  Prin.  Thio.  B.  Noss,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

Calif  omia,  Pa. 

Child  study  has  in  a  large  measure  given  us  a  new 
education — a  new  curriculum,  a  new  method,  a  new  goal. 

The  Curriculum. 

1.  The  best  primary  work  to-day  consists  of  doing 
something  instead  of  learning  sometbiDg  by  heart. 

2.  All  grades  from  the  kindergarten  up  are  henefited 
by  the  new  spirit  brought  in  thru  child  study  and  sim- 
ilar movements. 

The  Method. 

1.  Most  depends  not  on  what  we  study,  but  with 
whom  aid  how. 

2.  Child  study  has  taught  us  the  value  of  motive  in 
education. 

3.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  making  things  dull  and 
difficult  that  may  be  made  attractive  and  eaey.  Success 
does  not  consist  in  finding  the  longest,  or  slowest,  or  hard- 
est way.  The  natural  interests  of  the  child  are  the 
safest  guides  in  instruction. 

4.  The  common  sense  of  the  farm,  store,  street,  shop, 
and  home  is  needed  in  the  school-room. 

5.  No  Btu4ies  are  very  good  for  discipline  that  are  not 
good  for  something  else.  The  best  discipline  is  found  in 
doing  something  worth  doing  and  doing  it  well. 

6.  Child  study  has  shown  us  that  much  greater  free- 
dom of  movement  and  employment  is  needed  than  the 
ordinary  school  has  hitherto  provided. 

The  Goal. 

1.  Low  aims  in  education  degrade  the  means. 

2.  Child  study  has  given  us  a  worthier  goal  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  child  himself. 

3.  The  essential  element  in  education  is  not  knowl- 
edge but  training.  Education  consists  chiefly  in  form- 
ing, rather  than  in  informing  the  mind.  ''  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  etc. 

4.  Child  study  has  come  when  most  needed  to  direct 
attention  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  child 
himself  in  education. 

^Synopsis  of  paper  read  before  the  Child  Stud j  Department. 


Preparation  for  Business  at  School.  ^ 

ByH.  If.  Rows,  Aeeountant,  Author,  and  Publisher,  Baltimore. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  we  can  ascertain  what  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  business  man  wanting  help  in  his 
office  we  shall  ha?e  pretty  nearly  learned  what  the 
school  should  do  for  the'  commercial  student  in  an  ideal 
training  for  serrice  in  business  affairs. 

Restricting  the  term  ^Vbusiness  man"  to  those  out- 
side of  the  professions  on  the  one  hand  and  unskilled 
labor  on  the  other  he  is  still  in  the  diversity  of  his  oc- 
cupations, duties,  and  responsibilities  a  highly  special- 
ized part  of  the  complex  affairs  of  modem  indus^  and 
enterprise. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  recogm'ze  at  the  very  begin- 
ning the  limitations  which  make  it  impossible  for  any 
school  devoted  to  business  training  to  instruct  in  idl 
that  enters  into  the  equipment  of  a  thoroly  qualified 
business  man.  Many  of  these  limitations  are  inherent. 
Much  that  makes  for  success  or  failure  is  found  in  the 
mental  and  physical  temperament  and  natural  equip- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  controlling  incentives  for 
the  effective  exercise  of  his  powers  of  discernment,  dis- 
crimination, application,  integrity,  and  concentrated 
effort  do  not  become  active  until  they  are  compelled  by 
the  force  of  necessity  in  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  a  business  experience  after  he  leaves  school. 
,  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  is  that  of 
self  interest  which  finds  expression  in  the  hope  of  profit 
and  the  accumulation  of  those  material  things  which 
contribute  to  one's  self  support,  well  being,  and  position 
in  society.  The  fear  of  loss  and  consequent  failure  is 
hardly  a  less  powerful  incentive  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  those  qualifications  which  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Except  to  a  very  limited  extent  these  incentives 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  school-room,  but  are  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  mark  the  limitations  within  which 
the  schodl  must  do  its  work. 

Again  the  diversity  of  business  occupations  is  so 
great  and  the  details  as  to  commodities,  markets* 
prices,  and  trade  conditions  are  so  highly  differentiated 
in  most  of  them  that  they  must  be  left  largely  to  the 
teachings  of  observation  and  experience  after  the  indi- 
vidual has  made  his  choice  of  the  special  line  of  business 
which  he  shall  follow. 

Within  these  limitations,  however, there  is  still  much 
that  is  common  to  all  businesses  pertaining  to  their 
general  conduct  in  organization,  exchanges,  commodi- 
ties, economic  controls,  financial  operations,  and  to  the 
ethical  principles  upon  which  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  are  dependent  for  their  integrity,  which 
may  be  properly  brought  within  the  sphere  of  school 
room  instruction,  and  which  opens  up  a  vast  field  of  in- 
tense educational  interest. 

The  general  work  of  any  office  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  That  which  has  to  do  with  the  general  con- 
duct and  management  of  a  business  in  determining 
its  policy,  in  formulating  its  internal  and  external  or- 
ganization, in  fixing  the  limits  of  its  operations,  and  in 
guarding  its  financial  interests.  This  is  the  department 
of  initiative  and  administration  and  is  the  source  from 
which  must  come  the  inspiration  which  shall  decide  and 
determine  what  may  be  termed  the  individuality  of  the 
business.  To  use  a  political  term  it  is  the  department 
of  *'  ways  and  means."  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
abilities  of  the  mature  business  man  who  has  had  the 
training  of  experience. 

The  work  of  the  other  part  is  subordinate  and  has  to 
do  with  the  promotion  and  carrying  out  of  the  policies 
and  plans  determined  upon  in  the  department  of  initia- 
tive and  administration.  This  is  the  executive  depart- 
ment. It  puts  into  active  and  final  effect  the  purposes 
and  aims  of  the  concern. .  The  work  of  this  department 
may  be  and  frequently  is  subdivided  into  its  numerous 

*  The  title  of  this  paper  as  read  before  the  Department  of 
Bmsiness  Education,  N.  B.  A.,  July  ii,  was  **  What  shaU  the 
Public  Schools  Do  for  the  Commercial  Student  and  What  for 
Business  Man  Wanting  Help  in  H's  Office  ?  ** 
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fanctionB  such  as  those  of  8Qperintendence»  finance, 
manufacture*  merchandising,  transportation,  and  record. 
Taken  together  they  constitute  the  routine  actiTities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  detailed  visible  life  of  the 
business. 

While  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  these  depart- 
ments is  distinct,  yet  in  operation  they  are  sometimes 
so  intermingled  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  ex- 
act point  at  which  ooe  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 
The  same  person  may  not  only  initiate  and  administer, 
but  he  may  at  the  same  time  execute,  and  while  m  the 
lower  grades  of  employment,  service  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  particular  work  assigned,  yet  in  the  higher 
grades  the  service  may  and  usually  does  extend  into 
both  of  the  general  divisions  of  work  which  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

We  must  not  assume  that  any  commercial  student,  no 
matter  how  extensive  his  education,  is  able  to  enter 
the  business  office  as  anything  more  than  a  novice.  It 
is  true  that  his  ability  to  do  the  work  assigned  him  and 
to  grasp  the  details  of  the  business  in  so  far  as  they  come 
under  his  observation  may  be  great,  but  an  accurate,  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  simpler  details  of  the  ordinary 
office  routine  and  mechanism  of  any  business  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  hope  for 
any  advancement  into  the  initiative  or  administrative 
department  of  that  business. 

Uestricting  this  discussion  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an- 
swering the  questions  asked  in  the  subject  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  the  commercial  student  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  rather  than  what  he  should  know  when 
he  engages  to  help  the  business  man  in  his  office,  and 
then  we  may  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  he  should  knew 
that  will  best  equip  him  to  advance  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  later  on,  until  finally  he  shall  have 
attained  to  that  complete  mastery  of  the  business  which 
will  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  a  potential  element 
in  its  administration.  • 

The  clerical  force  of  an  office  usually  consists  of  the 
bookkeeper,  stenographer,  and  the  usual  assistants  down 
to  the  office  boy,  and  when  a  business  man  wants  help 
it  usually  refers  to  one  of  these  positions. 

The  bookkeeper  perhaps  holds  the  position  requiring 
the  greatest  skill  and  experience.  It  includes  the 
ability  to  perform  the  work  of  all  the  subordinute  posi- 
tions into  which  his  work  is  usually  subdivided,  such  as 
cashier,  entry  clerk,  bill  clerk,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  one  of 
these  that  the  young  person  just  from  school  will  most 
likely  find  his  place. 

What  is  likely  to  be  required  of  him?  Letters  are  to 
be  copied  and  filed,  bills  to  be  made  out,  invoices  to  be 
checked  and  verified,  orders  to  be  priced  and  extended,  re- 
ceipts of  cash  and  other  remittances  are  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, checks  and  written  obligations  are  to  be  issued  and 
all  these  various  business  papers  are  to  be  entered  in  the 
proper  books  of  account,  the  entries  are  to  be  posted, 
checked,  and  verified,  statements  are  Jto  be  sent  out, 
books  adjusted  and  closed— in  short  all  the  work  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  usual  routine  of  the  business  office 
is  to  be  performed. 

This  will  require  ability  to  write  a  good  plain  busi- 
ness hand,  and  to  perform  all  sorts  of  commercial  com- 
putations rapidly  and  accurately,  to  compose  a  good 
business  letter,  and  to  understand  very  thoroly  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  bookkeeping  and  have  the  ability  to 
make  entries  correctly,  and  one  will  not  have  advanced 
very  far  until  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  contracts, 
agency,  partnerships,  corporationp,  and  in  fact  all  the 
subjects  included  under  the  head  of  commercial  law  will 
be  not  only  useful  but  highly  necessary. 

In  the  correspondence  department  letters  are  to  be 
dictated,  typed,  and  mimeographed,  and  sometimes  am- 
biguous language  and  faulty  .construction  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  frequently  now-a-days  bills  are  to  be  made 
out,  reports  and  statements  are  to  be  verified,  contracts 
and  other  papers  requiring  legal  knowledge  are  to  be 
written,  proofs  of  circular,  catalog,  and  other  advertis- 
ing matter  are  to  be  read  and  corrected  together  with 


all  the  incidental  work  of  this  character  entering  into 
the  various  lines  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

To  prepare  the  student  for  this  kind  of  work  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  school  of  any  grade  that  pretends  to  im- 
part a  commercial  education. 

It  matters  not  how  extensive  the  full  course  of  study 
maybe,  the  ability  to  do  these  things  is  the  first  demand 
made  upon  the  student  seeking  employment,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  first  responsibility  placed  upon  the  school. 
Business  men  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  supply  this  elementary  instruction. 

The  school  must  do  this  initiatory  work  thoroly.  No 
superficial  training  will  suffice,  but  a  training  that  is 
''vigorous  and  exact"  must  extend  in  some  of  its  phases 
thru  an  entire  course  of  study,  even  if  it  covers  four  full 
years. 

Any  course  of  study  that  will  supply  this  training  re- 
quires at  least  one  year  of  instruction  in  penmanship, 
one  year  in  commercial  arithmetic,  and  one-half  year  in 
higher  commercial  calculations,  three  full  years  in  Eng- 
lish, including  grammar  and  composition  and  business 
correspondence,  three  full  years  in  bookkeeping,  which 
should  include  in  addition  to  a  training  in  the  various 
systems  practiced  in  the  leading  lines  of  business,  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  business  papers,  forms  and  meth- 
ods, and  one  year  in  commercial  law,  with  a  sufficient 
drill  and  training  in  all  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
work  of  these  branches  so  that  it  can  be  executed  with 
accuracy  and  rapidity. 

The  preparation  of  the  stenographei^  requires  two 
years'  training  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  one  year's 
training  in  bookkeeping  and  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  that  required  in  the  other  branches  named  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  allotments  of  time  are  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  student  is  to  carry  the 
other  branches  which  are  necessary  in  rounding  out  a 
full  four  years'  commercial  course  of  training. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  by  any  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  importance  of  this  initiatory  training  into 
thinking  that  a  less  amount  of  attention  to  these  sub- 
jects will  do.  Much  is  expected  in  these  days  of  the 
young  recruit  who  engages  his  services  in  the  counting- 
room  and  expects  to  be  paid  for  them,  and  no  amount  of 
training  in  any  school  will  fit  him  except  in  rare  in- 
stances for  more  than  a  subordinate  position. 

While  the  apprenticeship  system  never  became  strong- 
ly entrenched  in  this  country  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
obtains  in  the  older  countries,  in  a  modified  form  and 
under  a  different  name  the  essential  elements  of  that 
system  largely  control  in  determining  advancements  and 
promotions.  Business  men  believe  in  the  merit  system. 
They  practically  follow  civil  service  rules  in  filling  the 
higher  positions  in  all  departments  of  their  business. 
However  broadly  the  young  recruit  may  have  been  edu- 
cated in  general  or  special  lines  for  work  inside  or 
outside  the  office,  experience  has  shown  that  he  must  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  and  depend  for  his  advancement  upon 
the  thoroness  with  which  he  performs  the  simpler  duties 
assigned  him  and  the  aptness  and  ability  he  may  show 
for  more  responsible  positions.  Effective  service  in  the 
lower  order  of  duties  is  the  only  recognized  claim  for  ad- 
vancement to  higher  duties,  and  the  young  man  who  does 
not  show  proficiency  in  the  less  important ''  small  things" 
of  his  calling  is  lost.    There  is  nothing  ahead  for  him. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  commercial  student 
must  enter  the  office  as  a  beginner,  and  that  his  employ- 
ment virill  probably  be  in  connection  with  the  simplest 
duties  of  the  counting-room.  The  ability  to  hold  any 
position  in  commercial  life,  either  in  its  higher  execu- 
tive or  its  administrative  departments,  presumes  the 
ability  to  do  the  work  of  any  minor  position. 

If  the  public  school  shall  do  this  much  well  for  the 
commercial  student  and  for  the  business  man  wanting 
help  in  his  office  it  will  have  discharged  its  greatest  re- 
sponsibility. Whatever  it  shall  do  in  addition  to  this 
vvill  be  mainly  to  give  him  such  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion, discipline,  and  fund  of  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  advance  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  assurance 
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of  BueeeBS  toward  the  more  responsible  and  more  lucra- 
tive opportunities  that  may  come  to  him.  Whate?er 
training  the  public  school  may  give  him  that  will  assist 
him  to  more  quickly  and  thoroly  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  commodities,  manufactures,  markets,  prices,  trade 
conditions,  and  the  financial  operations  and  economic 
controls  pertaining  to  his  business,  the  greater  must  be 
the  service  it  renders  to  the  public.  If  the  school  can 
give  him  in  addition  to  the  fundamentals  the  individual 
power  that  comes  from  a  trained  mind,  and  so  equip  him 
in  modem  language,  science,  economics,  mathematics, 
and  history,  that  he  can  extend  his  business  interests 
more  widely  into  domestic  and  foreign  markets  so  much 
more  fully  will  the  school  have  discharged  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  community  and  to  society. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  conmercial  high  school  to  train 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  or  that  commercial  edu- 
cation in  the  public  high  school  should  not  be  specific 
and  technical  as  well  as  general  and  liberal.  It  may  be 
very  agreeable  to  reason  that  the  work  and  purpose  of 
the  public  high  school  are  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct, but  such  a  conclusion  is  based  upon  false  prem- 
ises in  so  far  as  the  technical  branches  are  concerned. 
If  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  high  school  are  to 
be  effective  it  must  prepare  its  pupils  to  do  the  work 
that  will  be  demanded  of  them  when  they  seek  employ- 
ment, and  the  young  graduate  from  the  high  school 
must  go  to  exactly  the  same  employer  and  be  prepared 
to  do  the  same  work  as  the  young  graduate  from  the 
private  business  school. 

It  is  true  that  the  youth  who  enters  a  business  college 
may  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  book- 
keeper or  stenographer.  I  know,  however,  that  many  of 
those  who  attend  such  schools  do  not  have  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  that  these 
positions  open  opportunities  to  something  better.  If 
the  youth  attend  a  commercial  high  school  ^e  may  do 
so  with  the  purpose  of  making  himself  either  a  book- 
keeper or  stenographer,  or  he  may  desire  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  best  fit  him  for  a  business  career,  but  in 
either  case  if  he  ask  for  employment  in  a  business  office, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  he  must  begin  with  the  work 
that  the  business  college  student  has  been  prepared  to 
do. 

In  our  argument  so  far  we  have  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish the  major  importance  of  instruction  in  that  group 
of  branches  which  are  sometimes  classed  under  the 
head  of  **  business  technique  "  and  relate  to  office  train- 
ing, and  for  which  the  most  part  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  grade  business  college. 

We  may  new  properly  give  attention  to  instruction  in 
the  minor  or  secondary  branches  which  have  for  their 
aim  the  cultural,  scholastic,  and  liberal  training  of  the 
youth  in  distinction  from  the  special  or  technical  which 
we  have  already  discussed.  The  term  secondary  is  used 
advisedly  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  utility. 

The  branches  already  referred  to  will  require  at  least 
nine  years  of  one  period  per  day,  and  if  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  included,  ten  years  or  two  and  one-half 
periods  per  day  thruout  a  four  years'  course.  This 
leaves  at  our  disposal  two  and  one-half  periods  per  day 
which  may  be  devoted  to  such  other  branches  as  we  may 
deem  best  adapted  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  general 
commercial  life  or  will  most  likely  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him  in  advancing  from  his  clerical  position  up 
thru  the  grades  of  employment  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  business. 

The  age  of  pupils  going  to  the  public  high  school  av- 
erages from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  which  is  consid- 
erably short  of  the  age  of  mental  or  physical  maturity. 
This  must  limit  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  advanced 
instruction  we  might  deem  profitable  for  more  mature 
students. 

Again  our  great  business  enterprises  are  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature  that  it  is  apparent  that  ai  ideal 
course  of  study  would  offer  many  electives  from  which  a 


pupil  might  select  those  which  would  prepare  him  for  a 
special  line  of  business.  For  instance,  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  merchant  would  find  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  marketing  of  the  textile  com- 
modities of  especial  interest,  and  the  iron  manufacturer 
would  be  especially  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  ores, 
and  the  materials  and  agents  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  various  iron  manufactures,  while  the  textile 
manufacturer  would  find  an  acquaintance  with  the  or- 
ganic materials  and  fibers  which  enter  into  his  finished 
product  to  be  especially  helpful,  and  so  on  thru  the  va- 
rious lines  of  business  activity.  Such  a  highly  special- 
ized course,  however,  is  not  possible  for  the  general 
high  school,  but  must  be  left  to  the  few  highly  organ- 
ized schools  which  will  doubtless  be  founded  in  time  in  a 
few  of  our  large  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  commercial  high  school 
course  must  be  organized  along  general  lines  restricted 
to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  average  pupil. 

What  is  the  best  use  of  the  two  hours  and  a-half  per 
day  of  time  for  four  years  which  we  have  remaining  at 
our  disposal?  Local  conditions  should  be  considered. 
The  course  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturing  town  would  hardly  be  found  the 
best  course  for  a  Western  mining  town.  Neither  would 
a  course  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  great  iron  center  like 
Pittsburg  be  likely  to  be  desirable  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more or  Philadelphia. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  time 
should  be  divided  among  the  subjects  of  mathematicSi 
science,  economics,  modern  languages,  and  history. 
In  mathematics,  elementary  algebra,  and  geometry  at 
least  should  be  completed  and  something  may  be  done  in 
elementary  trigonometry.  In  science,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  commercial  geography  should  be  given  ample 
attention.  If  proper  laboratory  facilities  are  provided 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  zo- 
ology, industrial  chemistry,  and  biology  may  be  made 
made  very  effective. 

A  thoro  course  in  industrial  economics  and  political 
science  I  deem  to  be  of  paramount  importance  especially 
as  to  a  study  of  local  economic  controls,  transportation, 
and  public  administration,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to 
city  and  local  governments. 

One  or  two  years  may  be  profitably  devoted  in  most 
localities  to  modem  languages  and,  of  course,  history 
ancient  and  modem,  and  especially  as  it  relates  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  should  have  attention. 

Just  what  proportion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
various  groups  of  subjects  is  also  a  matter  that  must  be 
determined  to  some  extent,  at  least,  by  the  local  sur- 
roundings of  the  school. 

I  have  purpesely  touched  upon  these  subjects  briefly 
because  they  properly  belong  to  the  discussions  pre- 
sented in  other  papers  in  this  program.  Doubtless  the 
final  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  will  give  much 
specific  information  in  this  direction. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  public  high  school 
must  provide  a  course  of  study  that  will  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  an  immediate  engagement  in  busi- 
ness life.  If  our  arguments  are  sound  and  our  conclu- 
sions correct  the  commercial  course  must  give  its  first 
attention  to  the  fundamentals.  They  must  not  only  be 
extensively  taught,  but  they  must  be  thoroly  taught  by 
competent  instructors  supplied  with  proper  facilities 
and  equipments.  A  well  organized  commercial  course 
maintained  on  an  equality  with  other  courses  of  study 
is  the  preferable  course  for  a  large  majority  of  young 
men  and  women.  Such  a  course  to  succeed  and  attract 
the  best  class  of  students  must  have  the  same  support, 
financial,  educational,  and  moral,  as  is  given  the  Eng- 
lish, classical,  or  any  other  course.  The  business  man 
desiring  help  in  his  office  does  not  want  the  supply  to 
come  from  a  school  in  which  the  commercial  course  is 
so  inferior  to  ether  courses  that  it  attracts  only  the 
dullards  and  slow  boys. 

When  the  teaching  fratemity,  and  especially  the  su- 
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perintendents  and  principalB  of  the  country,  realize  folly 
the  extent  to  which  the  commercial  course  should  com- 
mand their  enthusiastic  support  afnd  care,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  will  minister  to  the  material  welfare  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  it  i%  their  duty 
to  proTide  that  instruction  which  is  most  helpful,  up- 
lifting and  beneficial.  When  that  time  comes  the  busi- 
ness man  will  quickly  appreciate  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying the  highly  trained  young  men  and  women  who 
come  from  the  h^h  school,  and  he  with  the  community 
at  large  will  reap  the  benefits. 


Collef^e  Entrance : 

Should  It  Be  Thru  the  Examination  of  the  School 

or  of  the  Pupil  ?  * 

By  Edwin  Gbant  Dextbb,  Professor  of  Education,  University 

of  Illinois. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  specialization  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  brought  about  only  thru  variation :  that  an 
organism  is  what  its  great-great  grandfather  was — no 
better  and  no  worse  until  it  begins  to  show  divergencies 
from  the  ancestral  type.  What  is  true  of  the  organic 
evolution  of  the  animal  world  is  equally  so  in  the  insti- 
tutional development  of  the  world  educational.  The 
American  school  system  is  as  much  the  result  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  among  a  multiplicity  of  variations 
as  anything  which  nature  presents,  and  its  advancement 
to  a  more  perfect  stage,  as  fully  dependent  upon  the 
tendency  to  vary.  That  we  are  living  ixa,  an  era  of 
tremendous  educational  mutability  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact 
moreover  upon  which  future  generations  will  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  themselves,  even  if  we  have  not. 
To-day*8  uncertainty  makes  to-morrow's  certainty,  and 
no  small  bequest  to  our  children's  children  will  be  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  crying  educational  problems  of 
to>day. 

Sports  in  the  educational  organism  have  made  their 
appearance  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Wherever  increasing  complexity  has  demanded  more 
exact  adjustment  of  parts,  we  find  them.  The  problems 
of  individual  instruction,  of  semi-annual  promotions,  of 
electives,  of  the  six-year  high  school  course,  of  the 
whole  swarm  of  so-called  fads,  of  entrance  to  college 
by  other  means  than  that  of  the  examination  of  the  pu- 
pil, these  ani  many  other  somewhat  radical  departures 
from  the  ancestral  type  must  be  included  within  the 
category.  In  discussing  any  one  of  these  variations  we 
must  at  the  outset  free  our  minds  of  any  a  priori  con- 
clusions as  to  the  universal  goodness  or  badness  of  edu- 
cational sports — as  such.  It  is  true  that  not  all  revo- 
lution is  evolution  and  that  newness  and  goodness  are 
not  sjmonymous  terms.  It  is,  however,  equally  true  that 
oldness  and  goodness  are  fully  as  far  from  being  equiva- 
lent, and  that  if  what  has  been  is  best  simply  because  it 
is  what  has  been,  we  have  stagnation.  The  only  valid 
criterion  which  we  can  have  for  judging  the  fitness, 
either  of  the  type  or  its  variation,  for  survival,  is  the 
exactness  with  which  it  fulfils  the  demands  made  upon 
it  by  present  conditions* 

In  the  problem  before  us  at  this  time  for  discussion, 
the  type  form  is  the  entrance  to  college  by  means  of  the 
personal  examination  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  by 
an  oflScer  delegated  by  the  college,  this  examination  to 
be  the  sole  means  of  determining  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  for  college  work. 

The  variation  is  the  entrance  to  college  by  candidates 
without  subjection  to  such  an  examination,  but  solely 
because  they  have  successfully  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  some  secondary  school,  which  school  has  been 
examined  by  an  officer  delegated  by  the  college,  and  its 
course  of  study  approved.  I  would  -  here  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  subject  is  not  that  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  entrance  examination  and  the  certificate 
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plan  which  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  Eastern 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  since 
with  them  the  examination  of  the  achool  does  not 
figure.  I  quote  from  President  Eliot's  remarks  be- 
fore the  conference  held  in  Boston  in  October,  1900: 
'*  In  the  first  place  in  New  England  we  have  no  system 
of  really  examining  the  condition  of  the  secondary 
schools :  therefore,  the  experiment  of  certificate  is  tried 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  possible  circumstances. 
When  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  an  argu- 
ment was  made  in  favor  of  it  from  the  German  practice, 
secondary  schools  in  Germany  giving  an  outgoing  cer- 
tificate valid  at  the  university.  A  fatd  defect  in  the 
argument  was  that  the  German  secondary  schools  are 
supervised  by  competent  government  educational  author- 
ities— ours  by  none.  In  New  England  we  have  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  friendly  visit  to  some  schools 
by  some  college  oflicer.  That  is  an  extremely  wesk  and 
imperfect  method,  tho  perhaps  better  than  nothing." 

Do  not,  then,  confuse  our  problem  with  that  of  exami- 
nation versus  certificate  as  its  solution  has  been  at- 
tempted in  New  England,  since  we  include  another  fac- 
tor of  no  small  pedagogical  and  administrative  impor- 
tance, namely  this  very  examination  of  the  school,  the 
absence  of  which  there  President  Eliot  so  much  de- 
plores. 

The  question  of  the  superiority  of  either  one  of  the 
two  plans  for  the  best  co-ordination  of  secondary  with 
college  work  must  be  settled  by  the  criterion  of  peda- 
gical  fitness.  Institutions  of  learning  are  for  the  yuuth 
and  not  the  youth  for  the  institution  of  learning,  in 
spite  of  what  may  seem  to  be  evidences  to  the  contrary 
in  the  minds  of  some.  We  may,  however,  for  purposes 
of  analysis  perhaps  be  justified  in  assuming  that  two 
criterions  are  subsumed  by  that  given  above,  viz.,  the 
pedagogical  criterion,  and  the  administrative  criterion. 
Theoretically  the  former  should  always  be  supreme,  yet 
not  infrequently  the  exigencies  of  our  educational  con- 
ditions are  such  that,  temporarily  at  least,  in  the  process 
of  feeling  one's  way  it  must  be  made  subservient  te  the 
latter.  Let  us  then  apply  to  the  two  methods  of  en- 
trance to  college  covered  by  our  subject,  each  of  these 
criteria  in  turn  and  see  what  the  effect  of  each  is  upon 
the  pupil,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  college.  This 
c)mparison  can  perhaps  best,  be  brought  out  by  means 
of  the  direct  question. 

First.  What  is  the  pedagogical  effect  of  the  college 
entrance  examination,  as  at  present  administered,  upon 
the  pupil?  Let  me  at  this  point  ask  you  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  this,  t.  e.,  the  entrance  examination, 
and  the  examination  as  an  occasional  test  of  power  and 
proficiency  in  regular  school  work.  Whatever  may  foe 
my  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  former,  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  much  that  President  Hadley  has  recently 
written  on  the  question  of  the  latter.  The  two  are, 
however,  radically  different  in  these  two  respects — the 
college  exaurination  is  set  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  applicant  and  can 
make  no  legitimate  allowance  for  such  peculiarities, 
while  the  ether  is  not ;  ani  second,  in  it  the  student 
knows  that  previous  school  successes  except  as  they  are 
indicated  by  the  present  test  count  for  nought.  Both 
of  these  peculiarities  make  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation open  to  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
present  criterion.  My  objection  on  the  ground  of  the 
first  is  that  the  ordinary  college  entrance  examination 
presents  conditions  to  the  youth,  the  like  of  which  he 
will  seldom  or  never  meet  in  after  life  and  to  which  we 
have  no  right  to  subject  him.  The  aim  of  our  educa- 
tion is  the  adaption  of  the  individual  to  an  environment 
in  which  he  is  likely  te  find  himself,  and  I  would  confi- 
dently assert  that  not  one  person  in  one  hundred  will  in 
his  whole  after  life  find  himself  in  a  situation,  the  out- 
come of  which  he  can  predict  with  so  little  certainty  as 
the  one  in  which  he  faces  his  examiner.  Pedagogically 
this  is  wrong.  The  youth  is  not  stronger  than  the  man 
and  no  part  of  our  educational  machinery  has  a  right  to 
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■abject  him  to  petta  Btnu  thaa  he  ii  likal;  to  meet 
u»  Bubwqnent  jetn.  I  diugm  «a  ftiUy  with  those  who 
hold  that  the  entnaee  exuniiution  to  college  u  rala- 
ftble  beoaoee  it  eiubles  him  to  riie  to  eimilar  emergen- 
eiM  which  he  ii  likely  to  meet  in  sfter  ^f^  as  I  should 
with  those  who  might  urge  the  introdnotion  into  the 
public  schools  of  a  fire  drill,  which  included  a  jump  from 
a  fifth  story  window  into  a  net  held  on  the  ddewalk  be- 
low._  Proficiency  in  this  feat  might  come  in  handy  to 
one  in  a  mtllion,  but  what  of  the  neiYoos  strain  on  the 
others.  On  the  second  ground,  that  too  much  depends 
npon  the  entntnoe  examination  I  would  base  the  argn- 
BMUt  that  it  is  oondoeiTe  to  cramming.  At  whatever 
stage  in  the  educational  career  it  is  understood  by  the 
pupil  that  promotion  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
success  in  passing  a  giren  test,  at  that  stage  you  will 
find  that  paraicioua  form  of  so-called  atndy.  "  As  long 
as  the  stadeat  is  practically  told :  no  matter  whether 
yoar  prerions  work  has  been  geod  or  bad,  no  matter  how 
you  hare  propared  yourself  for  this  examination,  if  you 
answer  these  questions  you  succeed,  if  you  don't  yon 
fail,  the  cram  system  with  all  its  evils  is  destined  to  re- 
main "  (Edgar  H.  -Nichols  ,  Ei.  Rev.,  May,  1900).  Is  it 
necessary?  Preaident  Butler,  in  an  address  before  the 
association  not  many  years  ago  said,  "It  is  bad  psy- 
chology and  bad  education  to  suppose  there  is  an  ob- 
stacle at  the  pupil's  sixteenth  year  which  can  only  be 
surmounted  by  an  examination.  1  am  sure  that  this 
should  be  doneaway  with." 

But  to  the  next  jiuestion  :  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
entrance  examination  upon  the  secondary  school?  Here 
we  shall  find  a  more  marked  difference  ef  opinion  than 
upon  that  just  discussed,  or  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  data  presented  by  Principal  Ramsay,  of  fSi 
River,  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  having  any  opinion 
at  all.  Time  prevents  my  making  any  conHiderable 
reference  to  hia  extensive  roport  which  contains  a  tabu- 
lation ef  answers  to  twelve  questions  bearing  upon  the 
niative  merits  of  the  examination  and  certificate  plans 
of  college  entrance,  from  twenty-nine  head  masters  of 
secendary  schools  and  the  corps  of  college  preparatory 
teachers  in  one  public  high  school.  Mr.  Ramsay's  con- 
clusions are  adrerae  to  the  certificate  plan,  altho  it 
seems  to  me  those  conclusions  are  not  supported  by  the 
data  presented. 

The  answer  to  what  may  be  considered  the  crucial 
question  :  "Do  yen  on  the  whole  think  it  wiee  to  veat 
with  the  headmaiter  and  hia  asaistants  the  responsibility 
for  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter  college?  " 
was  thirteen  "  yes  "  to  thirteen  "  no  "  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  and  four  "yes"  to  three  "no"  by  the  instruc- 
tors. "That  somebody's  judgment,  too,  was  bad  ia  ahown 
by  the  fact  that  a  given  question,  viz.,  "  How  do  your 
examination  candidates  compare  with  yonr  certificate 
candidates  in  mental  ability,  physical  health  and 
strength?"  receives  the  answer  from  the  masters, 
"  Examinations  better  eight.  CertiScates  better  one." 
To  the  chairman  of  the  admission  committees  of  seven- 
teen colleges  "Examinatisn  better  one.  Certificate 
better  five."  Some  one  should  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  examination 
candidate  between  the  time  he  leaves  school  and  enters 
college.  Such  a  sudden  decline  is  dangerous.  Aside, 
however,  frem  the  questions  discussed  in  Mr.  Ram- 
say's report  comes  that  of  the  effect  of  the  exami- 
nations upon  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  So 
much  has  already  been  said  and  written  upon  this  phase 
of  the  question  that  I  need  only  mention  it  here.  Few 
men  of  experience  in  preparatory  work  can  deny  that 
they  have  at  times  made  sacrifice  to  the  personal  whims 
of  an  examiner  who  is  mainly  interested  in,  and  familiar 
with  the  more  advanced  stages  of  hia  subject.  He  feels 
that  to  do  justice  te  the  pupil  who  is  looking  forward 
to  the  trial  by  qvettimi  he  must  keep  him  primed  on 
small  techaioolities  as  well  as  forge  him  ahead  in  his 
subject  and  hia  ideals  are  in  danger  of  being  upset ;  the 
btegrity  of  course  and  of  curriculum  beii\g  shattered . 


Bat  for  our  third  question.  What  ia  the  effect  of  all 
this  upon  the  oallegs?  The  higher  institution  wanta 
well  prepared  students  and  Its  principal  interest  is  in 
gathering  them.  What  do  the  coOege  men  themsdves 
think  of  the  relative  perfection  of  preparation  of  sta- 
deats  under  the  two  plans?  Mr.  Ramsay  shews  ns  that 
of  the  definite  answers  from  the  seventeen  coDeges,  ths 
certificates  lead  in  matter  at  seholorahlp  three  to  one—, 
of  general  mental  atuli^  three  to  one.  and  in  genetal 
performance  of  college  dutlci  three  to  oae.  In  explana- 
tion of  thia,  to  him  unwelcome  diselssDre,  he  says, 
"  When  a  college  admits  on  certificate,  all  but  the  very 
poorest  pupils  in  the  school  from  whidi  eertifioatos  an 
accepted  wUl  accept  those  certificatM."  Hence,  he 
argues  that  the  comparison  is  not  valid.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, also  true  that  the  most  brilliant  and  best  prepared 
pupils  from  those  schools,  Isd  on  by  the  hope  of  en- 
trance honor^  prizes,  aid  soholarahip  will  refuse  thecer- 
tiflcate  this  equalising  matters  at  least  partially  in  this 
respect? 

An  attempt  on  my  part  to  ascertain  the  relative  dais 
standing  of  the  freshman  entering  by  the  two  plans  at 
the  large  Eastern  colleges  was  not  eminently  snccessfnl 
because  of  the  labor  involved  by  officers  of  those  institu- 
tions in  securing  the  data,  but  the  following  figures  for 
perhaps  the  largest  institutions  offering  both  plans  are 
interestiig  and  to  the  point: 

1  ^   I  i    I    11  Is 


i  :|  :i  q  :i  «&  u 

I  |i  ii  ii  II  |s  n 
I  I  s  i  fe   IS  r 


By  eiamiBstioD  112    55    49.1    57    50.9    168    1.6 

Without  examination     101    30    29.7    71    70.3    106    1.05 

Another  comparison  which  I  was  able  to  make,  one 
between  the  percentage  of  failures  in  first  year  subjects 
by  the  freshmen  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  coast  univer- 
fities  which  admitted  only  by  examination,  and  those  of 
five  of  the  large  state  universities  of  the  middle  West, 
where  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  enter  without 
examination,  shows  very  plainly  either  that  the  criterion 
for  grading  is  very  different  for  the  two  regiona  or  that 
the  Western  institutions  get  mnch  better  prepared  pu- 
pils.   The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

East  Wast 

Failed  Algebra  26  per  cent.  Palled  Algebra  15  per  cent. 

Failed  Trigonometry  34  per  cent.  Failed  Trigo'try  11  percent. 

These  Western  iuBtitutions  covered  stand  as  high  in 
the  educational  world  as  do  the  Eastern,  but  since  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  their  criteria  we  can  not,  perhaps, 
base  upon  the  figures  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  cer- 
tificated freshman.    They  are,  however,  very  suggestive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration  the  entrance 
examination  is  not  open  to  very  wide  criticiam,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  institution.  It  is inexpsnsive, 
except  to  the  pupil  who  has  to  make  a  journey  to  some 
examining  center,  aid  it  works,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
little  friction.  In  fact  on  this  score,  and  on  this  score 
only,  does  it  show  any  points  of  advantage.  It  costs 
some  money  to  examine  the  schools  properly,  tho,  as  will 
perhaps  be  shown  by  the  next  speaker  on  this  program 
the  expense  may  be  reduced  te  a  minimum  thro  organisa- 
tion. 
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State   Teachers*   Associations. 

PAnrici7li7<iniaTiMAA#>inrv  have  little  time  for  anything  else.  Teacher  as  secretary.     Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  of  the 

„,  *  gUUjyiyaniaj^iUCCmig*  and  superintendent  should  be  co-workers,  Slippery  Rock  state  normal  school,  who  is 

PiTTSBURo    Pa  — Th#*   9  ftfto    tearhprs  »aid  Mr.  Pierce  in  conclusion.                       considered  an  authority  on  the  subject, 

present    at    tW  simi^nten^al   of    SI  Superintendent  Kinsley  opened  the  dis-  spoke  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Nature  Studv.- 

Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' Association,  cussion.     He  expressed  great  pleasure  at  H.  J.  Rose,  principal  of  the  Sewickley 

held  here  July  2-4,  had  a  glorious  time.  Jhe  V^f^  and  tficn  brought  out  several  schools,  spoke  on  "practical  Nature  Study 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mr.  interesting  points      He  said  that  the  su-  in  Graded  Schools." 

A.  C.  Robertson,  and  our  own  city  super-  penntcndent  should  not  get  himself  up  as      At  the  general  session,  Mr.  Thomas  C, 

intendent,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews.  !*  *^«  ^»°K»    b"*  >^*^  ^«  *t°"^^  consider  Blaisdell  spoke  on  "  English  in  the  Pri- 

"It  seems  fitting,"  Superintendent  An-  himself  as  an  assistant  to  the  teacher,  ac-  mary.  Secondary,  and  Higher  Grades." 
drews  said,  "  that  this,  the  semi  centennial  cording  to  the  teacher  s  idea.  Speaking  He  said  the  solution  of  the  problem  con- 
of  your  organization  should  be  observed  V^™  ,^  teacher  s  standpoint,  Supenntcn-  ceming  instruction  in  English  rests  with 
by  your  meeting  in  Pittsburg.  The  State  °^^^  Kinsley  askedj  How  far  may  a  su-  the  school  authorities  who  have  the  selec- 
Teachers'  Association  was  organized  at  perintcndent  fetep  into  the  work  of  the,  tion  of  the  teachers  in  their  hands.  "The 
Harrisburg,  in  1852,  but  that  preliminary  teachers  in  the  schoolroom?  He  Centralization  of  Township  Schools  " was 
meeting  was  called  by  Pittsburg  cduca-  answered  that  general  methods  should  be  the  theme  of  Supt.  W.  W.  tJlrich,  of  West- 
tors  in  which  call  Philadelphia  and  Lan-  al  owed  to  go  on  without  any  interference,  moreland  county,  who  explained  the  re- 
caster  subsequently  concurred.  The  first  There  cannot  be  any  conflict  between  su-  cent  legislation,  authorizing  the  centrali- 
regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  Grant  penntendent  and  teacher,  he  held.  zation  of  country  schools,  but  thought 
school,  in  this  city,  not  far  from  where  ^^P*-  J-  Anson  Wright,  of  Bedford  little  would  come  of  it  until  a  public  senti- 
youare  now  assembled,  in  August,  1853,  county,  spoke  of  supervision  as  it  applied  ment  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  cultivated, 
and  about  138  members  were  enrolled.  *<>  Viscounty.  .  The  thoro  supervision  of  ^^^^^  gupt  N.  C.  Schaeffer  spoke  on 
At  your  meeting  last  year  2,125  was  300  or  4-o  schools  is  no  easy  w^^^  „Tj^^  Summer  School  Movement."  He 
the  enroUment.  and  at  this  meeting  a  still  ^^'^\^^^^l^]^J^^^^^  said  the  summer  school  was  not  an  over- 
better  record  will  be  made.  If  this  does  county.  The  clerical  work  alone,  however  whelming  success  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
not  show  progress,  then  figures  do  not  f^^^^.J'^.'^^yj^t'^i^^^^^^  that  he  simetimes  found  better  conditions 
always  tell  the  truth,  and  this  association  ^^^^P.^^^  '"5^ll°ll«^  «Ak  ?^r^^^nJ!.  ?.  elsewhere  when  he  got  beyond  the  boun- 
had  better  g«  into  liquidation.     For  fifty  f ^.^^^^.^e  undertaken  with  a^  freshness  is  ^    .          ^   commonwealth. 


metry.    Thru  all  this  eventful  half  century  ceriincaie,  :>upcrinienuciii  vvrigni  nciu.       ™-^" 
it  has  kept  its  eye  upon  the  legislature  at       ^r.  T.  B.  Noss  principal  ol  the  state   House. 

^.^'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^v^^i,'^^^^  N.Y.  State  University  Convocation 

that  body  when  It  was  enjoying  a  lucid  in-  „^™j  fl™?i_  "^^^     ,.i      T  j      ? :. 

terval,  it  secured  the  passage    of    wise  ^.^  said  that  the  essentials  of  education      Albany,  N.  Y.-A  large  audience  as- 

measures  which  have  redounded  to  the  *\  P''^*S?*  ?f®  ^^i  t?  »»     «  irnll  V.??J  semblcd  in  the  capitol  on  July  i,  and  was 

improvement  of  the  schools  and  conse-  ''^^^^''ut  ^^  *^/^^  t  *  I'l    f^^^^^^P   f.^"^T,  called  to  order  by  Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton, 

quently  to  the  general  welfare.     Among  "^ys,  "  Industry,  J^tellect,  Imagmation^^^   ^^^  ^.A^vtss  by  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  of 

its  achievements,  in  this  direction,  are  in-  Knowledge  »»  °ot  .^^e  true  cnd^                Cornell  university,  on  the  "  Elective  Sys- 

creased  minimum  school  terms,  state  nor-  an^  serve  each  child,  should  be  the  teach-  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  Limits,"  was  listened  to  with 

mal  schools,  the  county  superintendency,  cr  s  motto.  Principal  Noss  said.     He  told  great  interest.    He  said  in  part:  "Shall 

teachers' institutes,  a  separate  state  school  of  the  strong, opposition  long  ago  to  the  the  student  close  his  eyes  to  the  English 

department,    increased   state   appropria-  wo""^  system,  then  told  how  this  system  language  and  literature,  history,  econom- 

tions,  free  textbooks,  compulsory  attend-  ^^.!,  ^?°?'^^''!l  ^^^^.f^T^  S?  Ii,     .1^^^^^        ics,  politics,  modern  languages,  and  litera- 

ance,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  about  ^aid,  it  is  not  how  to  teach  the  chjld  to  jurefand  to  all  the  wealth  of  the  physical, 

what  it  has  done  along  lines  that  could  ^^?^' ^^^^^'l^*?,''^^^:,  .Vi,    !  o^1?kI  chemical,    and   biological   sciences,    and 

not  be  accomplished  by  act  of  assembly,  schools  should  be  under  the  sway  of  tht  ^^^^^^  ^^^     Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 

such  as  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifi-  future.    The  goal  arrived  at  by  the  teach-  metaphysici,  ethics  and  natural  philoso- 

cation  among  teachers,   stimulating   the  ^''S  ."  L^^°j°?-   PI  \*1^  ^5**   ♦•^°°??'l  phy{?    What  is  the  wise  course  ?  The  gen- 

worthy  endeavor  of  pupils  and  giving  to  Y^^^f  »*^o^^^  ^*  u    u  1^  ^^  education  but  cral  practice  is  for  the  student  to  elect  the 

local  school  officers  a  higher  idea  of  the  **  ^^^^"^  w^^'*^  *°«  belongs.                           studies  that  tend  to  qualify  him  for  his 

m^nitude  of  their  calling."  second  day.                          subsequent  profession.     This,  however. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  The  second  day's  sessions  began  with  a  does  not  give  the  student  a  broad  culture ; 

Indiana  state  normal  school,  was  the  first  series     of   "  round    table    conferences  "  the  primary  concern  should  be  to  nnder- 

speaker  to  respond  to  the  address  of  wel-  These   conferences  were  postponed   the  stand    the   intellectual   interests   of   the 

come.    He  recalled  many  interestinfir  in-  jay  before  on  account  of  the  big  steam-  race. 

cidcnts  attending  the  first  meetings  held  ^yozX  excursion  tendered  to  the  visitors  by      This  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Brosnahan. 

in  PitUburg  in  the  infancy  of  the  associa-  t^e  local  committees  on  reception  and  en-  of   Woodstock    college,   Prof.    Root,    of 

»2l    h    .               t  .X.  tertainment,  the  chairmen  of  which  are  Hamilton  college,  Prin.  Wight,  of  Clinton 

The  first  paper  of  the  mornmg  was  to  Principals  J.  P.  Stephens  and  J.  K.  Ell-  high  school. 

Snperintendemt    Green,    Prin.    W.     M.  ^^^S'fd      ^      ^  "*  "•^"*'*""'*'  2""'^  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse. 

Pierce,  of  Ridgway,  took  u^  the  subject  'Th'^  department  of  child  study  was  pre-  „^^^x  W?.?%'„nrlrn?nrRel*'°A    t' 

ofsuperyisionfrom  a  teacher's  standpoint,  gjded  over  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddaid,  of  the  ?f*P^'*=leU.*  ph,„  "^^^^       ^'^'   *"•  "'• 

He  assumed  tiiat  both  the. superintendent  weit  Chester' state  normal  school,  and  a  "P^^"'  *'*^'**«  *=^»f  *"°'-.     ^       „ 

and  the  teacher  are  working  together  m  paper  was  read,  "  What  One  Teacher  Can  ^.The  subject  of  "  Examinations  "  was 

the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  also  ^q  »  f,.  Prof.  F.  K.  Walters   of  Avon-  discussed  by  Hon.  Charles  £..  Fitch,  of 

that  the  two  are  working  for  their  own  ^ale  '  Rochester,  he  said  in  part: 

which'^fh^  ^^X?  T^i^JSr^X  7rl*„rf°,  The  department  of  county  supervision  ,  "  The  Board  of  Education  of  Rochester 

•A.u*"  teacher  might  make    friends  ^j.  conducted  bv  SudU  G  W  Moore  of  having   abolished   the  regents'  examina- 

with  the  superintendent  when  he  seems  to  chaster  county  and  ScGwlner  of  Tu-  tioas.l  write  to  give  my  cSnclusions  upon 

be  a  boor,  srumbling,  etc.    In  turn,  the  Jliau      s^Dt  ^  G   Ladds  of  Venaneo  what  I  consider  an  ill-advised  departure 

teacher  shouTd  not  become  a  boor  toward  "'^"^  on  XtMcher's  Drovlsfonal  cS  from   a   well-established  system.    What- 

UttVrhS-fusuVple^^^       Swidrlf'  "S'   TWsV«ffceTbfa&S^^^^^^^^^  ever  criticisms  may  be  urge!  against  these 

A  t-irhP?  win  V,r?H^f  h.r  hnt^i^S  ?«  a  of  the  Subject  by  Supts.  Half,  Stewart,  and  examinations  may  be  urged  against  all  ex- 

wrwn  to  be  shunned  Mr  plerJesafd    If  Fruit,  of  ^VashingtoS,  Lawrence, and  Mer-  aminations." 

LaT of  Ihe  scho^^wcherrwould'qu"  «'  ~"°«««'  ""espectively.  Regent  Fitch  gave  a  history  of  the  ex- 
worrying  a«d  fretting  over  the  actions  of  The  department  ef  kindergarten  was  "P"**'^"-  Jr^  °"Erflv.n  .f  fl; 
the  school  board  ani  exert  this  energy  in  presided  over  by  Mrs  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  ^'"^^^H  r^^^^^t.'tf^Z^^^n^^Ltl 
other  directions,  they  would  accomplish  superintendendent  of  the  Free  Kiadergar-  !"LPi  *^A^«eente  but  m  r^^^^^^ 
much  more.  The  superintendent  hai  his  ten  Association  of  Johnstown.  Supt.  Chas.  politics  of  principals  of  schools, 
place  and  the  teacher  has  hers.  They  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  told  why  Discussions  followed  by  Dr.  Cbas.  J. 
are  both  honorable,  the  responsibility  be-  the  kindergarten  should  have  a  place  in  Majory,  of  New  Jersey,  Prin.  Miller,  of 
ing  enormous  in  both  cases.   Cheer,  hope,  the  public  schools.  Matteawan,  and  others. 
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New  York  State  Tetchers.  li^J^i^lofv^^^^fSs/Jl'      News  from  the  Field. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.— The  New  York  '>°e  B.  LeRow.girU' high  ichool.Brooklyn.  Philadblphia.— Mrs.  William  E.  Car- 
State  Teachers'  Asiodation  met  in  this  laUo^'K^dw^MeW^Ue^  BeU^^  ter  of  the  Civic  Club  in  this  city  furnished 
city  last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  iagton.  "  Common  Errors  Arising  from  bunting  for  a  national  flag  which  was 
years.  The  headquarters  of  the  associa-  Ignorance  of  Grammar,  Especially  Etv-  sewed  together  by  more  than  one  hundred 
tion  were  at  the  Grand  Union  hotel.  The  mology."  P"n.  Purvius  J.  Behan,  Brook-  gjrU  in  the  HoUingsworth  Combined 
officers  for  this  year  were:  Pres.,  Supt.  ^'*'  primary  school,  Miss  Anna  I.  McCormick, 
«enry  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo  ;  Vice-Pres-  Commercial  Education  Section— Chair-  principal.  The  work  was  done  in  connec- 
idents.  Wilbur  F.  Hudson.  New  York;  ^^l  ^^^^^;vfmTH'Coy::JyJt.  tion  with  the  regular  sewing  lessons.  At 
W.  H.  Scott,  Syracuse ;  Kate  A,  Walsh,  cuse.  "  Lessons  from  the  Retrospective  *•>«  presentation,  June  4,  a  varied  program 
New  York ;  Margaret  Brennan,  Buffalo ;  of  a  Business  and  Professional  Man,"  was  carried  out,  and  an  exhibition  of 
Secretary,  kichard  A.  Searing.  Rochester;  Edward  Lauterbach,  New    York     (Dis-  pupils' handwork  was  shown. 

A^istant  secretary  Benjamin  Veit.  New   ^^^  F^  V.'  B.  TKe?.)    "  Repon^on  ,i^'LXS'ed%\t**v°iLin  Ph^ila^nhU*'" 
York ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Benedict.  Elmi-   ^^^  Business  Education  Questionnaire."  w'U  be  opened  this  year  in  Philadelphia. 

^*,U^«^  lnri„«*T«,;.inr?ation  a^^t'  D'- ^dward  W.  Stitt,  New  York.    (Dis-  Rochester,  N.  Y.-The  board  of  trus- 

?»m«  ^    Rim  ^ni  J  R?nSK  Sunlrln.'  «=«»«««>  ^  ^^^  T-  Scudder.  E.  M.  Wil-  tees  of  the  University  .f  Rochester  in 

te/nf^f  i^M W.?'w  S  Knoilfo?  Sai  "*"»•'   ^-   ^-   franklin,  and   Frank    R.  their  annual  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 

l»^!°  F,!roHv?V^mmitf«    I&   P  '^*'«'«>      "  ^'^^     Remuneration     for  requiring  the  presence  at  commencement 

V^^L^^h^hL^  ^^m%o!:  Viltln  Gradutes  of  Grammar  SchooLHigh  School  of  all  plrsons  upon  whom  honorary  de- 

N««,    iiorh«t«.    Ahram  F?.chJ.w^te  College."     Comelius    D.   Fleming,  grees  are  conferred.     It  was  also  decided 

2«l  Vn^v?  n    V    RatXller    BuffTlo :  Brioklvn.    (Discussed  by  John  T.  Nichol-  ^at  hereafter  to  each  recipient  of  a  de- 

j'lmVM  '  kd^ilf  BrSokiJn  !'&eS^*  h:  «»''  "^  J"""  ^^  ™d.l«y.)  gree  a  diploma  be  awarded^ertifying  to 

Walden,  Rochester ;    John  T.Nicholson,  Child    Study    Section— Chairman,  Dr.  the  degree. 

New  York.  Myron   T.   Scudder    New  Paltz   normal  ^^^  Voorhces.of  Clinton,  N.  J.,  has 

The  following  is  the  complete  program  school;  Dr.  b.  H.  Albro.  Fredoni  a  normal  given  $30,000  to  Rutgers  as  an  addition 

of  the  meeting:  »?»^<>pl.    "  P<>»s/We  Advantages  to  be  de-  f^,  j,  ^^^^^                                            The 

WKON.SDAV  M0KN.K0,  JULY  .  ^sf^S^  Xp-^-^'t^^Te^n^^  Vt^;zt  '^  "^'  ^"  ^'^  "'^'^^  ^' 

**  The  Ufe  and  Work  of  Colonel  Fran-  pi^rcn  for  f^^^^  ^     „^        „     .    .      . 

cis  W.  Parker,"    Mrs.  Anna  Eggleston  i^ensibility.    ur,  Margaret  K.  bmitn,  New       Dr.  McConnell  who  has  just  received  a 
Friedman  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Palti  normal  school.  call  to  a  New  York  church  from  Brooklyn 

Address!  "  Some  Essential  Characteris-      Nature  Study  Section-Chairman^  Alice  '^^f^^^f^^/^ 
firn  nf  r.nod   Teachinc^ "  Prof    Paul  H    G.    McCluskey,   Cornell  university.    No  putting  into  operation  a  plan  whereby  the 

Hknu/  H^vard  u^^^^  formal  papers  were  read  during  the  meet-  poorer  children  in  his  Sunday  school  were 

nanus,  narvara  universiiy.  ,^^    u.:«. '^..^-♦:^—    ^t  «:«.«i    f.*^.^.«  :-.   e«*>nrof*/i  fmm  «>i^  ntVipre  onH  ii7»r<»foiio-Kf 

Discussion 
Yonkers,  N. 
Bardwell,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  advancing 

Wednesday  Evening.  Kindergarten  Section-Chairman,  Ella  attoinments. 

Address,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  supeiin-  S*  ir^l^^^'lr  ^^P^'T^^JPiT    ?^   ^'^r%''??''l!?»»  A  little  pamphlet  reprinted  from  a  re- 
tendent  of  public  instruction.  Buffalo,  N.Y.       The  Law  of  Liberty,  cent  year  book  of  the  agricultural  De- 
Address,   "The    Place    of   Technical  ^^"^^^  ^''  ^"""^^   ^'   Merrill,  New  partment,  and  dealing  with  "Forest  Ex- 
Training  in  the  Educational  System  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^'  pansion  m  the  Middle  West,"  is  being  cir- 
United  States,"  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  Mr.  Skinn«r»s  Address.  culated  thru  the  efforts  of  Assistant  Su- 
Chicago  university.  penntendent   Wilham    L.   Hall,   of    the 
-r   rr^^^.^iijtr.^^.^r.  TTT.xr.  The  address  of  state  Supt.  Charles  R.  Forestry  Bureau,  in.Washington.    He  an- 
IHURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3.  Skinner,  on  "Moral  Instruction  in   the  nounces  tkat  the  time  has  come  for  the  ex- 
Address,     "  Pupil     Self-Govemment,"  Schools  "  was  an  eloquent  and  valuable  tensive  development  of  forest  plantations 
Frank  S.  Fosdick,  principal  of  Masten  contribution  to  the  value  of  the  meeting,  thruout  the  section  referred  to,  to  indicate 
Park  high  school,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  said  in  part:  "  I  am  enough  of  an  op-  the  sphere  of  general  planting  and  suggest 
ni*riiMioii  Dr  Edward  W   Stitt  orin-  timist  to  believe  that  education  should  be  a  general  plan  of  procedure  in  carrying  on 
doalSfP  S  No*£  J^^^^  made  compatible   with  and    inseparable  the  work.    There  have  been  numerous re- 
r  R  Drum  Sv^acSi.  N  Y         '^''^' ^"'^  from  morality,  and  that  the  schools  should  quests  made  to  the  forestry  department 
AAA         u^lT^!^L^  be  the  means  to  make  this  a  fact.    The  tor  help  in   extending  these   plantations 
*  ^u^l^^t    Iw'  ^^:.^i  ?y.^  uxl^^FJll  opinion  of  the  great  leaders  in  education  which  in  most  cases  are  small,  covering  not 
to  the  Other  Subjects  of  the  Elementary  ^  ^^j  ^  ^£»^jjg       ^^j.^  demands  that  more  than  from   five  to  ten  acres,  or  as 
Course,    Supt.  T.  H.  Armstrong,  Medina,  moral  instruction  be  given  in  them.    Be-  much  land  as  the  farmer  can  spare  from 
N.  Y.  jji^jj  jjl  yigjj^  education  there  must  be  a  his  tillage.    Railroads  are  large  consumers 
Discussion,  Supt.  George  Grifl5th,Utica,  background  of  rugged  morality.    We  can-  audit   is   suggested    that  they  establish 
N.  Y.;     Supt.  T.  E.  Caswell,  CaUkill,  not  ask  the  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  plantations  along  their  lines.    As  most  of 
N.  Y.  religion,  but  we  must  insist  that  they  rec-  them  own  land  adaptable  for  this  purpose. 
The  program  of  the  sectional  meetings  ognize  that  morality  is  a  guiding  principle  by  planting  tracts  of  forest  trees,  their  ex- 
and  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  are  in  life.    The  truth  is  forced  home  upon  us  penses  will    be   greatly  reduced   in   the 
as  follows :  that  intellectual  training  unless  balanced  future.     During    the    present   year  Mr. 
Normal  Section-Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  by  morality  is  liable  to  become  a  danger,  /i^^^^.f '  ,^^^![°.' J^^^pf^^^^^                 >' 
DeGarmo,  Cornell  universit^;  secretary.  It  is  certain  y  true  that  we  can  impress  ^^.n  ^».°°^*  ^^^^^^^ 

Prof.  M.  T.  Dana,  State  normal  school    upon  the  child  habite  of  correct  deport-  |^4t*  n^.^.^  tri^^  nnt^  f^^^^         iSlw 
^-^^'i^   XT  \r    rfc'  «: ^«.-.i,- .  u  ktJ  ment.  firentleness.  and  charitv.  without  at   tract  of  iio.ooo  trees  not  far  from   New 


School  Preparation  for  a  Two-Year  pfo  things  arc  just  and  pure, lovely,  honorable,  |lf,7,;;f^^f  *^Jf5°..^^^^^ 

fessional    Course  in  a  Normal  Schobl?  "  of  eood  report, 'and  this  is  what  we  have  a  others  are  becoming  interested  in  the  good 

Prin.  McFarland,  State   normal   school,  "gbt  to  ask  of  our  teachers."  work. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  (Discussion  opened  by  Excursions  for  the  purpose  of  sightsee-  Ithaca  N  Y  —The  following  changes 
Prof.  J.  R.  Street,  Syracuse  university.)  ing,  as  well  as  recreation,  were  made  to  have  been  made  in  Cornell  faculty.  Prof. 
Reading  and  Speech  Culture  Section—  different  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  j.  Van  Pelt  has  been  appointed  professor 
Chairman,  Richard  E.  Mayne,  New  York  Spnngs,  such  as  Mt.  McGregor,  Lake  of  architecture  in  charge  of  the  college  of 
city.  Symposium  on  speech  culture  in  George, and  Lake  Champlain.  architecture.  H.  H.  Wing  and  P.  A. 
school  education.  (Preliminary  outline.)  A  day  was  spent  by  many  of  the  visitors  Fish  were  promoted  from  assistant  i)ro- 
Introduction:  "Dealing  Mostly  with  the  in  Albany,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  fessorships  to  professorships  of  the  dairy. 
Obligation  of  the  State  in  Preserving  and  Regents  of  the  State  university,  in  annual  husbandry  and  comparative  physiology  and 
Enriching  Our  Common  Speech,"  Richard  convention.  The  secretary  of  the  regents,  pharmacology  departments,  respectively. 
£.  Mayne,  A  M.,  New  York.  "Relation  J.  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  circulated  an  H.  A.  Sill  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
of Speech  to  Other  School  Studies  from  invitation  to  the  convention  visitors  and  iessor  of  ancient  history  and  R.  C.  H, 
Primary  to  High  School  Grades,"  Prin.  arranged  with  the  executive  committee,  so  Catterall  assistant  professor  of  modern 
George  H.  Walden,  Rochester.  "The  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  of  dates.  European  history.  Prof  essor  Burr  is  re- 
Training  School  Considered  with  Respect  A  visit  to  the  other  departments  of  the  lieved  from  ancient  history  and  left  free  to 
to  the  Equipment  of  Teachers  in  this  state  capitol  and  museum  was  also  devote  himself  to  mediaeval  history.  Dr. 
Branch,"  Prin.  T.B.Stowell,  Potsdam,  and  included.  H.  Ries  was  promoted  from  an  mstruc- 
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tonihip  to  an  assistant  professorship  in 
geolofy. 

Professor  Catteratl,  who  hu  been  called 
to  talce  the  chair  of  Prof.  H.  Moise 
Stephens,  comes  from  the  Uaiversttf  of 
Chicago.  Prof.  Sill,  who  takes  the  new 
chair  of  ancient  history,  comes  from 
Hobart. 

Hazleton,  Pa.— a  proposition  has 
been  made  to  the  Hazle  Township  school 
board  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Hussie,  to  open  sum- 
mer schools  for  idle  breaker  boys  in  the 
township  buildings.  The  services  of  a 
number  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  been  ten- 
dered to  instruct  the  boys,  Father 
Huisie's  planis  to  provide  tuition  in  the 
primary  branches,  and  be  is  anzions  to 
give  hundreds  of  boys  who  have  been  de- 

g rived  of  an  elementary  education 
ecause  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  a 
chance  to  learn  the  rudimentary  branches. 

Four  American  school  teachers  who  re- 
sided alCebu  disappeared  after  an  out 
jng  on  June  lo.  A  force  was  sent  to  rescue 
the  teachers,  and  the  Ladrone  leader  was 
killed ;  he  wore  the  natch  and  revolver  of 
Louis  Thomas,  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
chances  of  rescuing  them  alive  are  doubt- 
ful 

President  Harper  has  announced  the 
proposition  to  expend  f  1.200,000  on  a  sec- 
oadarv  school  quadrangle  at  the  Univer- 
sity 01  Chicago.  The  new  group  wilt  in 
elude  several  buildings  all  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  secondary  education. 

Princeton,  N.  J.— The  classes  of  '00 
and  '01  have  given  t6t,ooo  to  the  uni- 
versity for  special  purposes. 

More  MoDcy  for  Johns  Hopkins. 

President  Remsen  announced  that  the 
endowment  fund  of  ti,oo»,ooo,  for  which 
the  friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 
sity have  been  earnestly  working  for  the 
Siat  few  months,  has  been  completed, 
one  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for 
buildings.  There  is  great  rejoicing  in  uni- 
'  versity  circles.  A  fine  site  was  donated  to 
the  university  by  WilliamWyman  and  Wil- 
liam Keyser  about  a  year  ago. 

Cuban  Teachers  Return. 

The  Cuban  government  is  obliged  to  go 
back  on  its  contract  with  the  normal 
school  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  for  the  train 
)ng  of  its  teachers.  Sixty  of  the  teachers 
are  now  undergoing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion there. 

On  account  of  the  outlook  in  business 
affairs  and  the  lack  of  money  at  the  na- 
tional treasury,  the  government  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  $30,000  required  to  instruct 
these  teachers. 

No  Marrying  There. 

Hereafter  teachers  in  the  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  public  schools  who  resign  during  the 
term  to  marry  will  be  in  danger  of  legal 

Eroceedings.  The  schools  nave  been 
andicapped  during  the  last  jrear  by 
resignations  of  teachers  who  married  dur- 
ing the  term.  The  board  has  now  decided 
that  all  teachers  elected  for  the  coming 
term  must,  before  July  I,  present  in  writ- 
ing their  acceptance  of  their  places  and 
agree  to  complete  the  term. 

This  will  form  a  valid  contract,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  can  tte  enforced,  and  any 
proposed  wedding  can  be  stopped  by  in- 
junction until  the  completion  01  the  school 


Negros  Not  Golne  to  School. 

The  New  Orleans  school  boardsaya  that 
the  average  attendance  of  colored  pupils 
is  only  3,690,  or  about  one  in  seven  of  the 
negro  children  of  school  age  ;  the  enroll- 
ment was  5,000.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
■uSrage  amendment,  requiring  a  voter  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  would  act  as 
timulus  to  the  negroes  and  make  them 

ire  eager  for  education.  But  the  con- 
trary, however,  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Next  year  they  will  put  in  negro  for 
white  teachers  in  the  negro  schools.  It  is 
thought  this  will  bringmore  negro  children 
to  the  public  schools. 


New  York  City. 

The  board  of  education  met  July  S  and 
took  up  the  question  of  appointing  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  in  Richmond  borough. 
Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  of  Bingbamton  was 
an  applicant  for  the  position,  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unfair  to  competent 
principals  in  the  citv  be  was  not  chosen, 
tho  backed  by  Supt,  Maxwell, 

The  memory  of  John  H.  Myers,  a 
teacher  and  principal  in  New  York  public 
schools  for  forty  three  years,  will  be  per- 

Eetuated  by  a  glass  mosaic    panel  and 
ronze  tablet  which  was  recently  unveiled 
at  Public  School  No.  63,    The  tablet  is  a 
gift  of  graduates.teachers,  and  friends,  and 
as  made  at  the  TiSany  studios. 

On  June  28  the  school  teachers  of  all  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  city  received 
checks  for  their  June  and  July  salaries  so 
they  needn't  come  back  from  their  vaca- 
tions to  collect  for  July.  The  total  pay- 
ment was  something  like  ^,400,0(0, 

Qrunmar  School,  Ho,  69. 

Mortimer  Simon  was  honored  with  a 

Iver  medal  by  Principal  Whitesides  be- 

luse  of  his  unvarying  good  nature  during 

bis  entire  course.  This  quality  of  character 

should  be  an  example  in  every  school  in 

the  land.  Ugly  tempers,  dissatisfied  minds, 

make  more  trouble  in  the  world  than  all 

the  book  learning  can  possibly  remedy. 

Principal  Whiteside  did  a  good  thing  in 

^cognizing  this  escelleot  quality  of  good 

A  SnpttTlior  of  Llhrailos. 


Henry  M.  Leipzigcr  (whose  salary  was  ri 
cently  raised  from  $5,000  to  (6,000),  but 
bylaw  was  passed  creating  the  office  of 
supervisor  of  libraries,  but  no  one  war 
chosen  to  fill  it;  the  salary  is  Iz^oo.  I: 
was  hinted  that  a  man  from  Buffalo  is  to 
be  put  in  this  new  position. 

RtUmMiiti. 

The  following  principals  were  an- 
nounced to  have  oeen  retired : 

B.  L.  Southerland,  P.  S.  No.  3  ;  Sarah  A. 
Clark,  P.  S.  No.  37;  Augusta  Rhoda,  P. 
S.No.  107;  Catherine  C.  McCafEery,  P. 
S.  No.  40 ;  Leonard  Dunkley,  Boys'  High 
School  on  Forty-sixth  street. 

The  followii^  teachers  were  also  re- 
tired : 

Angelina  P.  Murray,  P.  S.  No.  .,  , 
Nicholas  J.  Mabee,  P.  S.  No.  14;  Kate 
M.  McKee,  P.  S.  No.  45;  Mary  Knipe,  P 


General  Debility 

Day  In  and  out  there  fs  that  feeling  of 
weakness  that  makes  a  bnrdoi  of  Itodt 

Food  does  not  strengthen. 

Sleep  does  not  refresh. 

It  Is  bard  to  do,  hard  to  bear,  what 
should  t>e  easy,— vitality  la  on  fhe  ebb,  and 
ibe  whole  system  suffers. 

Pur  tlila  condition  take 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 

It  vitalizes  the  blood,  gives  vigor  and  tone 
10  all  the  organs  and  mnctlons,  and  Is 
positively  anegnalled  (or  alt  r 
iebllltated  or--*- 


Pears' 

soap  in  stick  form;  con- 
venience and  economy  in 
shaving. 

It  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est  shaving  soap. 

Sold  all  OTcr  the  morli 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  N*w  Y«rR 

BICHABD  A.  HcCUBDT.  Presideot 

Leadj  Them  Alt 

Id  Araontit  Paid  Folic v-holdere  over 
nve  Bandrca  aad  Sfxty-nlne  MilUeai  of  DaUan 

!□  Assets  over 

Be  Hoadred  and  PUtr-tw*  KiiilaM  sf  DsUan 

In  Aetire  Age 
rouded  In  IS43  FUtr-nlne  Teuv  ac* 

TEE  IDTDU  UFE IISDBIICE  COIPUI 

ol  Xiw  Tork 


1,000  Teachers  Wanted! 


SCHOOL  BELLS  ^S^'V; 

FB«st  DOPHr  lud  tiB  omv.    Twm^  ate*  &■& 

■nmnwiimi  rmmnnif  ■■iiimnis.Mi. 


'"Ihrney  be h-uc  whab some  men  s^, 
I^m&un.be  hru^gwhe.h6!  men  sey;" 

PlfBUC^IPIHrOH 

endorscs^SgSa.poIio.—  \ 
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S.  No.  144  ;  Margaret  Doaeher,  P.  S.  No. 
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Miscellany. 

Rand,  McNall;  &  Company  have  done 
a  genuine  kindness  to  Atnertcan  bo^s  and 
l^rls  in  bringiug  out  a  school  edition  of 
IVoric  TaltJ,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
This  author's  poaitioa  as  an  American 
writer  and  critic  makes  the  school  book 
mentioned  of  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance. To  (lut  such  a  book  in  the  hands 
oi  children  is  to  fix  literary  ideals  that 
will  have  a  marked  influence  upon  their 
reading  taste. 

The  International  Sludia  is  an  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine  of  line  and  ap- 
plied art  published  Dy  John  Lane, 67  Fifih 
avenue,  New  York.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  represents  the  illustrative  and  other  pic- 
torial art  of  the  whole  world.  Only  by 
examining  a  number  carefnllv  can  one  ob- 
tSkin  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
iUustrationi  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
printing.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
articles  in  the  June  number:  "  A  German 
Painter:  Robert  Sterl."  by  Dr.  Hans  W. 
Singer  (nine  illustrations);  "A  Birming- 
ham Architect :  W.  H.  Bidlake."  by  A.  S. 
Wainwright  (fifteen  illustrations);  "lUus- 
tration  of  the  Daily  Press  in  America,"  by 
Will  Jeu kins  (eight  illustrations) j   "The 


The  chief  claim  advanced  in  favor  of 
autikamnia  tablets  is  that  their  use  is  not 
followed  b;  depression.  I  n  cases  of  acute 
neuralgia,  tested  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  pain-relieving  properties  of  anti 
kamnia  tablets,  they  were  found  to  exceed 
any  and  all  others  inrapidity  and  certainly 
of  the  relief  given. 

Free  Hair  Food. 


■pecialista  in  the  world  absolutely  free. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  mail  a  few  hairs, 
or  a  sample  from  the  daily  combings,  and 
state  in  your  letter  tf  you  have  dandruff, 
itching  scalp,  or   falling  hair,  when  the 

thysicians  of  the  Cranilonic  Hair  and 
calp  Institute  will  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  your  hair,  advise  you  b^ 
mail  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  it 
can  be  cured.  To  all  who  write  inclosing 
hair  as  well  as  to  those  who,  having  no 
hair  or  scalp  disease,  would  like  to  try 
the  most  perfect  hair  dressing  ever  formu- 
lated, a  sample  of  the  Cranitoaic  Products 
and  a  4S-p3ge  illustrated  traok.  Hair  Care, 
with  testimonials  wOl  be  sent  free  by  mail, 
postpaid,  Write  to  day  to  Cranitonic 
Hair  Feod  Company,  j]6  West  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

A  SuitalDlng  Diet. 
These  are  the  enervating  days,  when,  as 
somebody  has  said,  men  drop  by  the  sun- 
Stroke  as  if  the  Day  of  Fire  had  dawned. 
They  are  fraught  with  danger  to  people 
whose  systems  are  poorly  sustained ;  and 
this  leacis  us  to  say,  in  the  interest  of  the 
less  robust  of  our  readers,  that  tbe  full 
eSect  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  such  as  to 
•ug^est  the  propriety  of  calling  this  medi- 
cine  something  besides  a  blood  purifier 
ad  tonic,— sav,  a  sustaining  diet.  It 
makes  it  much  easier  to  bear  the  heat, 
assures  refreshing  sleep,  and  will  without 
any  doubt  avert  much  sickness  at  this 
lime  of  year. 


9aoim«T  Tonra  to  tho  North. 


For  the  Summer  of  1902  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to 
run  two  personally-conducted  tours  to 
Canada  and  Northern  New  York,  These 
tours  will  leave  July  19  and  August  13,  in- 
cluding Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands, 
Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec,  The 
Saguenay,  Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
Lakes  Cham  plain  and  George,  and  Sara- 
toga, occupying  fifteen  days;  round  trip 
rate,  Jiij. 

Each  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Company's  tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an 
experienced  lady  as  chaperon,  whose  es- 
pecial charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  covers  railway  and  boat  fare 
for  the  entire  round  trip,  parlor-car  seats, 
meals  tn  route,  hotel  entertainment,  trans- 
fer charges,  and  carriage  hire. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets  or  any 
additional  information,  address  Tourist 
Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
1196  Broadway,  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  ;or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia, 

The  Corpoation  Poem. 

The    Ittdependent   prints    these   verse! 


The  CrownloE  of  Klii£ahlp. 

What  do  we  crown  and  celebrate  to-day  ? 
Kingship  and  empire  throned  on  peacefi 


For  '  tls  nor  crown  nor  sceptre  men  revere, 
But  tbe  majestic  mind  and  regal  sou!, 

That  amid  clashing  clamors  serve  to  steer 
A  realm  unto  its  goal: 

Kings  who,  than  wise  coaoaeUors  yet  more 

Because  of  tha  calm  height  wherefrom 


Whom,  tbemselves  simple,  splendid  fortbt 
Slate. 
And   steadfast  as  the  stars  tbo  season; 


Whom  neither  pomp  nor  ptean  can  befool 
To  slur  the  scutcheon  of  their  ancient 
line. 

Transmitters  ol  a  race  whose  right  to  rale 
Shall  seem  and  ba  divine. 

So    may  a  tbconc-knlc  people  long  wbile 

Kingship   and   Kings,  who,  at  the  ages 


Real  and  Beallk  id  Btolber  and 

Was.  WitiaLOo'a  Sootbihq  Biedf  b» 
or  OVER  Fin^  TEARS  b^  HILL10HB 
WHILB   I 

II     SOOTUKft 


CUBKB  WIHD  COLIC.  *nd  !■  Cb*  b»t 
OIARBUCEA.  Sold  br  DroMliM  In  <Kr] 
naild,  B*«»  to  uk  lor  "Mn  WIuIdh 
S|fnii>,"  uduka  DO  otbfli  kind.   Twmti' 


ST.  DE,NIS 


AYl.OK  *  SON,  Pro 


Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33<=     A   LB. 

In  ibflolutrly  fllr-tlahl  i-lb,  tf>d«-nurt  bflfi, 

FrcHnrEiig  (ticngili  ind  divor  Indtfiniuly, 

Other  Qwid  OoffHi,        -       12talB«slb. 
Eiodluit  Tgu  in  tha  Onp,  30, 3S,  COo  a  Ik 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

toauUaan,  biuk]  In  elollL.»ttiiii.,»JW  liMlpt* 
For  New  TeTTEK,  Addi,a 

The  Great  /:  nerlcan  Tea  Go. 

p.  0.  BOX  sm 
31  &33  VeaeySt.,   NawYork 


a  SklB  ef  BeaaO  U  a  Jej  Jerever 

Dr.  T.  FSLIZ  GOURAUD'S 

W  MABICAL 


Oriental  Cream. 


mada.  AceeiitDo  oonntertall  of  limllariiBme.  Tha 
diatlnsQlihad  t>r.  L.  A  Havre  uid  tea  lad;  of 
tbe  ^oM-ton  (a  patUyU):  'M(  ymibidMi  uiUI  ■» 
■fwm.  /  reeommena  'Gauramtl't  ft-aam"  ai  fka 
Iwut  Aarmnito/i)lliru8nnpr«>arall(mj."  One 
bottle  willlMt  aij  mnntbs  nafta  It  everj  day. 
noUHAIllt'H  POITRHB  HrBTlLB  Trnerea 
■DperaaDuihattTH-llboallnlurTIBthaaktB. 
PEBD.  T,  HOPKINS,  PropT. 
ST  Oraat  Jonei  Btreal,  New  York. 
WorMU  bf  >iJ  OnialM.ud  FuoiOooda  Daalan 
1    n!^  c"    K  B  H  jK?*"^"'  '"If":  41"  *<">"« 


Dr.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

362  W.  2JdSt..  JV.  y.  City. 


LaicRi  and  mart  Drsaragalva  Betboda  la 
denflairy.  Pr»frrBllon  al  arislnal  Icelk  a 
RpeclaliT.  EBtablUhed  ll«eBi  Appaluiueaia 
br  wafl  or  (eiepknne  la  advHBca  far  vlallara. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES, 


ite   aiuiaMoi>ci.llM>. 
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Worlh-Whilc 
Book  Offer 
Nvmbcr   1 


any  books  advertisea  on  this  page  to 
the  value  of$1.50  and  will  also  credit  you  fl.OO 
on  account  of  your  own  or  other  subscription  to  The 
Journal,  or,  if  your  subscription  is  already  paid  as 
far  as  Jan.  1,1903,  you  may  have  instead  $1.00  credit 
toward  any  books  advertised  in  our  Worth-While 
Library,  consisting  of  about  1000  selected  volumes  of 
the  world's  best  books,  in  good  or  fine  editions,  at 
the  lowest  prices  ever  known.     Catalog  sent  free 

£.    L.    K£,LLOGG    &    CO. 


Allen's  Historic  Outlines  of  Education. 

Bf  JutOHR  AILEH,  Late  Dean  ofN.Y.  Scbool  of  Podaoon.  In  lt«t£pp. 


tbiabook  qireitbe  irueouUlneof  tbedllTerentrarmBiM 


ol  great  TOlue  ti 


tbeaeprtndplra  are  form. 

iplcet  form ;  thus  the  teacher. 
~  oan.  IDc. 


educational  bletor;  puliliBlici 

Autobioeraphy  of  Froebel. 

The  ■DBlyslaBr  the  views  of  Froebel  will  be 
taioher,  buteBpeclally  to  the  prlmarj 
wlsbea  to  uDderetaod  tbc  philosophy  ol 
1!8  pp.  60c. 

Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 

Tbe  autbor  divides  bis  vork  Into  four  parts :  Humanltm.  Realiem.  NK- 
ursllsm,  and  tbe  EPKllsh  Public  Babool,  sbowlDB  the  sradual  ohanse  of 
Ideaimto  Naturallem— the  broad  tenufor  eduoaUoD  of  the  prcMUit  daj  ■ 
Limp  clolh.  IBmo.  BO  pp.    iiOo. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories. 

Tbls  stand  aid  book  Is  well  known.  Our  edition  Is  the  best  becmuM  It  has 
(I)  Hide  beadingstrlvlng  the  subject  of  each  paiegraph  (K)  eaob  chapter 
IS  lollowed  by  an  analysis;  (S)  It  hasa  very  Full  tndcz;  It)  alsoanappen- 
illi  on  froebel  x  nd  Ihe  American  Common  School.  Don't  fall  to  get  our 
now  edition.    Cloth,  Iflmo.    TOBpv.    Mc. 

Kellogg's  Pestalozzi 

Ql vee  the  foundation  principles  of  Pes 
ulated  attain  in  the  introduction  In  tbi 
student  Is  noIleftto^ropehiawayaH 

Mulcaster    and  Ascham,  Two  English 

SOHOOLHASTEKB.  It  contaiuB  two  studies  of  great  English  (each- 
en.    ISc. 

Phelps*  David  P.  Page. 

ts  well  worth  careful  rmdlnif.  Pajce  was  the  nrst  normal  school  principal 
In  tho  r.  R..  and  his  work  Is  known  everywhere.  Catalog.lSo. 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

This  is  tbo  beet  history  of  eduiMtlon  published  tor  tho  common  aohool 
teacher,  and  nenerallyrooiiKnized  as  the  Btandanl.  This  edition  Issuperior 
In  many  ways— typo,  headings,  printing,  blndlOK  and  low  price.    ISmo. 

saspp.   ti. 

Rector's  Montaigne's   The    Education 

or  OBII.DRKN.  A  course  of  selections  from  Montaisne.protestlns 
asainHt  pedantry,  containintt  a  fDllBcoonntottheliteof  Ihisforemnner 
irfLockeandBoQSseau.  AclaasicalprotestasainstaU  methods  of  cram- 
ming.   SLVI.  of  Int.  Ed.  Series.    Cloth,  »l.«l;  our  pnce.  lOo.;  post.,  lOc. 

Reinhart's  History  of  Education 

to  a  brief  but  comprehensive  presentation  of  tbe  main  facta  In  ednoa- 
Monal  progrem.  by  a  well-known  author.  Note  the  low  price.  Ump 
cloth.  IBmo,  U  pp.    «S(i- 

Lang's  (Ossian  H.)Valuable  Monographs 

LANt»-8  COIMENIUH  LAAO'S  BASEDOW. 

HORACE  MANN.  "         ■.-.-"«■•- 


Studies  of  the  ic\ 
eeiKiciBlly  to  thu  yi  .... 
(TTCHt  men  and  t  heir  Id 


t  educational  reformers  i  valuable 


tbceo  books  and  know  about  fheee 


•DKKAT  TBACIIBBS 

thetrreat  Movements  and  MsBlera  of  the  past 
sketch  of  Amorl^^  K^S'^?}^---™-'^''-  -  — 


t  HRRBART  AN1>  11 


ITLINBS  OF  THE  SCIENOE   OP  EDIT- 


up  thcstudy  of  Horbart  BClear  a 


kins  up  thcstui 
>nal  philosophy. 


net  hods,  SSo. 


sunple  outline  of  iJs  eiluca- 


Seeley's    Common    School    System    of 

OBBMANT  AND  ITS  LESSONS  TO  AMERICA.  By  Du.  LBVI 
SuLMl.  This  book  Is  tbe  first  In  English  to  irtve  a  complete  picture  of  tbo 
Oetman  School  8yvt«ci,  and  to  show  how  we  may  profit  br  tlie  ezperl- 
enoe  of  tbe  German  people.    Sl-SO. 

Payne's  100  Lessons  in  Nature   About 

MT  BCBOOI^HODBK.  By  FnARK  O.  Fatkb.  Nature  Study  la  being 
Introduoed  into  moe  t  prOBresalve  schools.  Tikis  la  tlie  book  that  teaoben 
need  to  lielp  them.  It  Indicatei  a  metliod,  marks  out  an  attractive  lerlea 
of  lessons,  gives  many  model  ICMona  tliat  have  proven  successful  in  tbe 
author's  own  soliool,  suggests  to  tlie  teachers  many  ways  of  making  the 
work  of  greatest  value  as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fuOyiUuatrBted.  It 
wv«ta  a  lleid  not  occupied  by  any  other  book  and  Is  Indispensable  to  any 
one  who  would  be  blgbly  suoceesful  In  this  work.  Handsome  cloth.  tl.OIl. 

Payne's  How  to  Study  Aquatic  Life. 

By  Frank  Owen  Payne,  This  volume  or  U  pages  describee  In  a  very  to- 
teroetlng  and  belpful  way  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  study  the  life 

. .. ._  , ,. J  — .-:(-      mil.  . ceedhigly  fascinating  to  boys,  and 

^,._i.. —  nages.     It  Is  No.  u 


dingly  fe 
fling  the 


found  In  bronks  and  ponds.  This  is 
a  teaober  will  know  howto  prooeed  I 
or  the  noted  '■  How  to  Teocb  ■'  series 

Payne's  How  to  Study  Trees. 

By  Prank  Owen  Payne.  This  volume  will  be  found  to 

Payne's  hooks,  a  vcfy  practloal  and  bolptui  honk  for  the  te 

I 1  ._» .  jQ  the  Study  Of  nature,  the  tree  Is  a  conspicuous  ol 

'satures  should  be  studied,  aud  it«  function!  knon 
glri.   To  meet  theceedof  this  study  and  supply  it 


te  like  ail  of  Supt. 


Ject  and  Its  general  features  should 

lo  tbeaaboolboyondgiri.  To  meet ,  ... 

knowledge  KouiFed  it  Ih*  object  of  tbo  book.   It  la  No,  IT 


HowtoTradi"8er1es.   Limpcloth.    asc. 

Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne.  Theplanof  this  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  How  to 
Teach  Minerals ;  topics  discussed  are :  Farts  of  a  Bird,  Feathers,  Kinds 
of  Krda,  Habits.  Meals,  Eggs,  Bongs,  Some  Bad  Birds,  Uonlling,  HodiQ- 
oations  of  the  Bul,  Higrattons.  Under  the  heads  of  (nder  of  nocednre. 
Field  Otnerrations,  Points  to  Note,  the  author  giyes  wise  BUggestions  to 
the  teachers.   Fnlly  illustrated.   Limp  clothlcovers,  KBc. 

Payne's  How  to  Teach  Bugs.    Beetles. 

ANIi  MMTSTN.  By  Frani  O.  Payne.  11  tirst  t*ki)S  UP  ihu  miiiKiit  of 
Inwcts,  inReneraLdiiicujsnDg  Wfaatiean  Initeot,  Iba  Parts  of  an  luseot, 
How  to  Cai«h  and  Kill  Insects.  Then  BeetJes.  and  deaoribes  in  detail 
the  Potato Beetle.theLadyBng.theBnaporCIlok  Beetle,  Tfger  Beetles. 
soldier  Beellea.  fiorav.  Water  Beetle*,  Oarrion  Beetim,  Weevils.  BmoB 
Strange  Beetles.  Bugs  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  and  then  the  lollow- 
ins  in  detail:  the  Baoash.  tho  Chinch  Bug.  the  Cicada,  the  QianI  Water 
ling.  Plant  Lice,  the  Scorpion  Baft,  etc.  Ondor  Locnats  there  are  de- 
Ht'riht>d  the  Qrasshopper.  Katydiij.  (.Tricketn.  Watking  Stick,  Ituaoh. 
Fully  illustrated.    Liiap  cloth  cover,  «sr. 

Payne's  How  to  Teach  Butterflies  and 

BEES.  Similar  in  plan  to  the  above.  Desrribes  the  common  Bnttel- 
flies.  Hoths,  Sphinges,  and  Bees,  giving  their  characteristics  by  which 
they  may  be  distingaiihed,  their  habits,  etc.    Limp  cloth,  !it(c 

Pavne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals. 

By  Frank  O.  Panif.  Chap.  1  ?iv,.»  an  (Jutliiu-  of  tlitf  Stmly.  including 
suuuuntions  on  whure  to  Und  minerals,  how  to  ntmly  Iliem,  appuratns. 
cotlBctions,  Chap,  2,  Hints  to  Teachers.  Chap.  S,  Crystals.  Char.  4 
takes  np  the  10  properties  of  minerals,  discossuig  each.  Cliap.  fi  deals 
with  Special  Featnres  of  Some  Minerals.  Chap.  B,  Mineral  Descriptions. 
Chap.  T,  General  Lessons  for  Little  CblldTen.  In  Chap,  s  the  anthor 
takes  up  Lessons  on  MlneraJs,  dlscnssing  tboroly  tbe  properties  of 
sulphur,  galena,  etc.  Chap,  S  is  devoted  to  Rocks,  discosaing  granite. 
sHndstone,  etc.  Chap.  ID  gives  A  Course  of  Study  in  Minerals.  Fully. 
Illustrated.   Limp  cloth  covers,  ^Dc 


Popular  Classics, 
Classic  Fiction 
3c.  to  15c. 


Over  a  tbousand  titles  of  tbe  best  and  most 
famous  writings  of  tbe  worlds  greatest  autbors 
of  all  times  and  classic  languages,  at  prices 
wonderfully  tow.  For  borne  libraries  or 
scbool  supplementary  reading.  Full  list  sent 
free  on  request 

E.  LKELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9thSt,N.Y. 


National  EUlucationsd  Association. 
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ai  But  Nhnh  atrMti  N**  TMtt. 
*••  Wateafe  ATnn,  OUau^  OL, 
lie  8«M»f  Mw  »— W,  l&M. 


For   Teachers    of  Geography 


'Raadjr  for  introduction 

fioddy's  Geographies 

Roddy's  Elantnbry  Geo^phy  $9.50 
Koddy't  Complete  Geography      LOO 

By  H.Justin  Roddy,  M.S.,  Department 

of  Geogmphy,  First  PeaDsylvania  State 

Normal  School. 

These  Dew  books  are  notable  for  their 
brevity  of  statement,  tbeir  simplicity  of 
preientation,  their  suitability  f«r  the 
rarious  school  grades,  their  distinc- 
tive illaitratioDS,  and  their  series  of  simple 
maps  drawn  on  a  UQifomi  scale.  Just 
enough  physiography  is  included  to  de- 
velop the  subject  fuDdamentally  in  its  true 
relanons,  and  to  give  the  study  a  new 
interest. 

The  books  will  appeal  to  those  school* 
which  are  tired  of  the  somewhat  dry  and 
routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  books, 
but  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the 
heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


Appleton'v  St&nd&rd  Gttoaraphi** 
Elementary,  55c.:     Higher,  $1.20 


Elementary,  55c  I   Complete,  $1.20 


Guyot'a  Geographica-l  Reaxtor     .60 
Johannot'a    Geographlckl 

Render    -  ■  ■  ■    I.QO 

Long's  Home  Geography  -  .IS 


A   /f**»    Addition  to   a   Popular 

Carpenter's  Europe  toc. 

A   Geographic  K.1   Re&.der 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

This  book  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
Europe  In  its  many  aspects  as  it  is  to-day. 
It  takes  the  children  on  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  through  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent; it  shows  them  what  they  should 
see,  and  it  impresses  upon  their  minds 
what  they  should  know.  It  is  made  up  of 
correct  information,  based  upon  the  oMer- 
vationsofthe  author  and  verified  from  the 
latest  government  reports.  A  large  num- 
ber oi  reproductions  of  photographs  and 
twelve  colored  maps  are  included,  tt^ether 
with  a  full  index. 


Carpenter's  Get^rapUctd  headers 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Pubiishers 


NEW  YORK      .      CINCINNATI 


BOSTON  ATLANTA         DALLAS         SAN  FRANCISCO 


At  this  particular  season  every  one  is  showing  his  colors, 

DIXON'S    UNCLE,    SAM 

comes  as  near  to  Old  Glory  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  lead  pencil. 

The  alternating  stripes  of  red  and  white  are  there  and  also  the 
blue  field  with  its  thirteen  stars.  It  is  stamped  in  gold  and  in  addition 
is  capped  with  a  fine  Para  rubber  eraser.  The  school  children  are  very 
fond  of  it  as  well  as  their  teachers. 

A  sample  of  this  pencil,  tc^ther  with  many  others  all  useful  in 
the  school-room,  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  that  mentions  this  publica- 
tion and  encloses  16  cents  in  stamps. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

JCKSCT  CITT,  N.  J. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 

Good  Tnw    Wall  Printed— Tina  Fapar— Hkir-  _..--  _—„.__,,  ^ — ,- 

LMtbtrBmdtiu— OloUiSldM-PiiMBwlwMdta  QomI  Puw-WdJ  Baand' 

tI.W.  PMtV^d.    Bsndrwiaiiiriapavai.  RMlwt-rao*,pa«tvald.M 

"*ij«lrCS!~l  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUben.  iMa  Murlut  St.. PtalUdelphIa 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Naw   OopyruLlx  latrDdaotloiia-llBw  Tnw— 
'>— '  « — ir-VdJ  BooBd-OonnolMtt  toe  Ih* 


EBERHARD  FABER. . 


E.FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PBNHOLDBRS, 

COU>RBD  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  BRASBHS. 

Ete.,  Etc, 
FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545.  547  Peari  St.,  New  York. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

»l-31t  Third  Ava-t     NEW  TVIIK 

Hannlutnreim  uid  Importen  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEAICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SOENin^C  fflSTRUMERTS 

Souythlng  Nudtd  In   (ft«  Labwalorg 

Uua  U«wlHf  dM*  M  tkt  imdMa 
Kauiwtn  aAailaetulHC  »«it.  la  tx  Mwi 


FRENCH! 


«  nied  eTaiTwbeca.    Bead  to  the  pnb- 


WILLIAM  R.  JBNKINB, 

■  *  BiJ  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     •     l«W  Y< 
OoBplete  Oeteloffve  en 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  WritJag; 

404, 35 1, 303, 604  E.  r^ 

eos  XL  F.,  eoi  b.  p.» 

104T(HttItlMHpt). 
Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

forVERTICALWRITING!io46(v«tic^).r 

1046  (Verdgnph),  1047,  106S,  1066.  1007.I 

HrOHUT  QUALrXY,  THinlFtMC  MOST  DURABLB    ' 

AM  CHaAPKar. 
WSEPH  6ILL0TT  4  SONS,       81  Ma  Stn<  Ntw  Y«rl(.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


Lectures  on  Teaching 

By    J.    G.    FITCH. 

"ToBchers  everywhere,  among  theEngli8hBpea]dngpeople,have  hailed  Ur. Fitch's 
work  u  u  iDTslnable  aid  for  almost  ever;  kind  of  instmction  and  school  organiia- 
Hon.  It  oombinee  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  baaed  on  psychology ;  it 
gives  admirable  adnce  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  famishing 
of  a  Bobool-room  to  the  preparation  of  qneetionB  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singa- 
larly  clear,  Tigorons,  and  hamonions.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  reqaires  as  much 
aUllty  to  govern  and  instmct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
gOTent  a  state ;  and  this  thought  most  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Hr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  most  be  a  man  of  rare 
qaaliftcstioBB, — mentsl,  moral,  and  physical. 

"  Hr.  Pitch  has  aToided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  edncation  who  have 
dsToted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
(be  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  be  has  toached 
spon  erery  department  of  instmction,  manifesting  s  thoroness  and  comprehensiTeness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  carefnl  thought  and  wide  eiperience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  jnst  beginning  to  teach,  wonld  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Pitch's  Leotnres  on  Teaching  a  snbject  for  close  and  repeated  study." 


Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
Ten  Edncational  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carboo 
Prints,  oa  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper, 
Price  of  the  set,  ti  00. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard 

Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Proi.John  Dewey 

Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 

Hoa.  Wm.  T.  Harris 

Prof.  Wm.  James 

Horace  Mann 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 

F.  Louis  Soldan 
Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


Teacher*'  price,  $1.00  n^t,  poatpald 


E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  -  -  61  E.  9tji  St.  New  York 


HEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  Tbe  School  Joubnal  when  comnnni 
^    eating  with  advertisers. 


Educational   Creeds 

ot  the  XlZth  CentniT,  Edited  bj  Obhuh  H.  I^iKO. 

itmo  dotb,  (Tlc.1:  ta  teachers  dOc.  mall,  We. 

This  volume  cooUint  the  fotmdatton 
principles  of  edacadon  as  expressed  by 
the  following  great  educators,  past  aid 
present: 

JohnDewe?       Peatalocsi  Harris 

PMk«r  Benefce  HiDtdale 

Hughes  Eul  Bwnes       Beeley 

Boone  HaHman .  Jones 

Holhrrok  ScTiptore  Froebel 

Rooper  Diestenres        Herbert 

The  statements  of  these  leaders  of  edu< 
cational  thought,  thus  brought  together 
under  one  cover,  make  a  book  of  the  great 
est  value  for  every  thoughtful  educator 
and  student  of  pedagogy. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  gives  tbe  sum  total  of 
the  world's  educational  thought.  Chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  analyses  of  Herbarl 
and  Beneke  and  a  comparison  of  their 
creeds.  A  good  portrait  accompanies 
each  creed. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  Ca,  61 E.  9thSt.  N.  V. 


WRITE  WELL 

it  i*  V 


1  pen  with  a  well-known  name,  as 


EsUblished  in  t86o 


ESTERBROOK'S 


Pens  that  are  well  tempered,  well  selected,  and  well  suited  for  all  purposes 
Ask  your  Statio?ur  for  them.      THE    ESTERBROOK  [5TGEL  PEN   CO.   i^s^-"-. 
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JSeachers'    _/l£encie-t. 


Boards    of    Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teacbera,  will  Gnd  it  of  advantage  to  consult  ttie 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

KstabluJud  If  ytar4  Op  AudltorlniB  Balldlng,  Cblcaso 

-    ■  ■       -'UJ,.  ~    '       ~       


Pftititni  Aii*a,  4.0*0. 


Eutara  Bnoch:  494  AckUnd  Av«..  BnHalo,  N.  Y. 


THE    flSK    TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

OD  Place.  Boston .      156  Fifth  Ato.,  New  York,      1505  Peno  Ave,,  Wb 


M>3Hl«bieM: 
hooper  BaltdloE,  1 
430  Parrott  Bnlldlag,  San  Fraadseo. 


U3  Cooper  BaltdloE, 


THP     At   RF'DT  ^      SeTaaCeenlh  Year    Id  correipaudence  wilb  iii  ( 

I  IlL^    /\L.DUt\l  I  thooBandschooliiDdcolteies.    LugMtaad  best  I 

TF  APHFO^'  V'no'™  iaenoT  JB  (be  West.    R«ri»Ier  now  tor  J 

I  L,/\^,IIUr\J  raeplember  TaoancieB.    iM-patr*  Veat  Book  frue  \ 

AGENCY.  ]  C.  J.  ALBERT.  MuBcer.  ( 


FINE  ARTS 
BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn  ^ 


ll4tb8t.,K*wYoA  I 


KELLOQQ'S   TEACHERS'    BUREAU 

A  KallaM*  TMclicri'  Aid.    EatablUbed  1889,    Circular  for  etatnp.    Call  or  write 

B.  S.  KELLOGG,  ManaEer,  »1  E.Bat  9th  Street.  New  YorK  CIIt. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

JatrodiHe*  to  OoUe^ai,  aobooh.  and  PamiliM.anperior  ProCeaaon,  PriDoli«la,  AjwManti.Xatori, 
OorapnBMai.ter  eTarj  DsDartmeatot  laMraoClao:  Recommanda  Oood  SckooU  to  ParanU.  Call 
«V  MdnM  tin.  U.  J.  TOCNO.S'OI.TUN.  American  and  Fvrelsa  Teaataera'  Aceno]',  aS  Eolun 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E  F.  FOSTER,  Manager, 


Vl  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


70  Fifth  Avcnae 

New  York 

Beoonunends  eoUese  and  normal  gradnateB,  apedaliats.  and  other  teachera  to  caUegea.  pahlir  and 
prirateachools.  and  tamiliea.   Adriaea  parents  about  schoola.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manaser, 


PACIFIC    TEACHE-RS-    ^GEfiCV- 


3773  BresKlTO  A 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  TeJkeVa^'^AaaistiTaAcherei 
Moia.    HARl^AN  P.  PRBNCH,  SI  Chapel  5lreet,  Albany.  N.  V. 


□fall  Oradsa  with  pOiD[iet«n 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 


iMt«.    We  need  I.DIW  b 


"THE   EXTENSION   COURSE" 

•(the  KRAUS  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  commancea  theFirtI 
Week  in  NOVEUBEB.  Addreaa  Umb.  H.  Kbius-Boelte.  "The  Hoffman  Arms,"  eor.  Madieon 
Avenne  and  G»b  Street.  New  lork  City. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

DBLATIWI  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is 
no  other  tike  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writiOKS  ot  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 
ferred to. 

It  CoitTUKB. 
K  QnotattoDB  about  America — Oar  ConnCry. 
t1  ■■  '■       HeTolotionary  War. 

»  ■■  ■■       Wiahinfton. 

to  "  "       Indepeudence. 

II         "  "      Lincoln. 

10         "  "      LandioBo' thePilgtiniB- 

B         "  ''      memorial  Dar. 

»         ■'  '■      Grant. 

1         "  "      American  Flaif. 

B?         "  "      Patriotiani. 

Total  Dnmberof  Qaotationti BIT. 


Vacation  Work 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Sammer  forty-six  young 
men  and  young  women  Teachers,  who 
have  "vim"  above  the  average,  to  work 
for  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  out- 
side, amobg  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  of  homes  where 
they  will  be  vulcomtd. 

We  o£Fer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  m>ke  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  y»u  would  certainly  not 
consider  your  superiors,  who  are  steadily 
earning  I500  a  month  over  their  expenses. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ^^^  E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 61 E.  9th S1.,N.Y 
61  Eut  Ninth  StFMt,  NEW  YORK.  A,^  mnd  mil  UeJts  s„ppii*d. 


COLOMBIA  riNIVEB8ITT-Niw  YoB«    Ol*I 

^  ThaproteaaionalathooloIOolnnibianniTariltr 


laeea,   O, 

-'allowahipi  and  Schola^ 

Ccacherg  :5w°"5s.'°..*a§' 

^*'*'***y*'**'   orantedonooMipletloo  Ota 

(jVjfcii--.-       two-year  flolleclat* 

QLulieUE       ColUBe  toUowed  bra  two. 

^^*'***'»*'       J-ear  conrae  leadlns  to  the 

1       _      ...       t,^    Bacbalor'aDiplomaiaS**. 

ondBr7TeaEhinB,£lemanlai!7TeachiDB,Sindei- 

garten,    Fioe    Arta,    DomaaHo   Art.    I^omertla 

tkiieiice,  MuaJa,  or  Manoal  TraiBins.  Oradoale 

cooraeaieadinstotheHaaler'iandDoctor'a  Dl- 

ploniaalnlheTanontdepartmentaoflheOol  lee*, 

or  to  the  Derreea  of  A.H.  and  Ph.  D.    Oataloenei 

aent  on  application  to  the  Beeratary. 

JAUES  E.  BD88ELL.  Ph.D..  Dfan. 


New  York  University 

WASHDIGniS  SQUAXZ,  R.  T.  OTT.    '• 

C/^  ttf\f\  T  ^  eraduata  Behoal«C 

^l^HUUl^  edncational  .ciamM. 

^  yC  fuTiilahins  thonragh 

'  profeanona]     eaolp- 

TE7>ACOGy '"^f.  'e'Jftf** 

•^   wiahuiB  to  fit  thaB- 

TClvea  to  become  aDperintendenti,  prinolpali, 

Bupervisors,  ood  profeeson  in  Normal  SohMli 

and  the  Pedagoetcal  Department  of  ODlli««ii 

For  Cataloene  and  iD/ormation  addnM, 

THE  REGISTILA.R. 

W«»hlnc1on  Square. 
NEWTOKKGITT.   , 


109  Weal'FfnrtFDartii  Mirecl. 
KINDERQARieN  NORMAL  OBPARTMBNT, 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 
Two  Vr»re'  Coiirae-Oiieaa  Oelsber  lal. 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  fevf  titles  of  the  large  number 
of  useful  books  for  teachers  which  foo 
may  find  fully  described  in  the  144-paKe 
Catalog  of  Teachers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  send  /rte  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest,) This  small  list  is  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

Institute  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  most 
of  them  makes  it  possible  that  gverj/ 
teachtr  at  the  Institute  shall  be  provided 

with  copies. 

BnEbea'MiAlakeain  TeaahJDB,  fiOo. 

— gecariDH  aod  RetaintnBAtteatlon.  MM. 

Browmng'sEdncatiODBlTheoriea.  soe. 

AIJen'aTemperamentin  Edncatiou.  90o. 
Eelloes's8cbi>allUanagemenl(formerlyTIia.)90a. 

Keinhart'a  Hiatory  ot  Kdncalion.  tto. 

— CiTics  of  Edncation,  £So. 

Brewning'a  Aspecta  01  Edocatioc,  tto. 

Roopet'i  Apperception.  tfo. 

KellOBs'a  Ontllnea  DC  Psychology.  no. 

LanB'B  Great  Tsaobara  ot  Four  Cenlorlea,  Me. 

JTltcb'a  Art  of  Qoestlonins.  paper,  im. 

— Art  of  aecDTlDa  AHantlon,  paper.  ifto. 

HnnliDEtoD'aDnaonacioiuTaitiaii.  paper.  SBo- 

HDBhea'HowtoEeep  Order,  paper,  ko. 

Qniek'a  Bow  to  Train  the  Uemorr.  paper.  3&0. 
HcMiu'ry'a  How  to  Condoot  the  Recitation. 


Cloth  binding  to  be  understood  nalcH 
paper  is  mentioned. 

E.  L.  KELLOQG  «  CO.. 

6i  East  (ith  Street,  New  York. 
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^Sb.       The 


New  Century 

#    Type^vriter 

AMERICAN  WRITINC  MACIUNE  CO.,  343  Bioulway,  Ntw  York. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

totelasn*  MBt  OB  appllMtUon 


School  Architecture 


School  Boards 


and 


School  Principals 


want,  of  course  when  considering  school  building,  to  study  SMne  of  the 
best  books  on  School  Architecture,  that  they  may  be  able  even  to 
fairly  value  the  work  of  the  architects  they  employ.     We  recommend 

Gardner's  Town  and  Country  Schirat-Kouwi  35  pl^ix<  over    loo  illnitratioos,  |i.co, 

postage,  15c. 
Brings'  Modem  American  School  BulldJn  js,  S9  full-page  lUustrfttloos.  13.10 ;  posiage  35c. 
Wheelwright'*  School  Architecture,  150  illustration*.    Presentscxaropleaof  many  typical 

acd  satisfactory  schools.    I5.00. 
Cobum'i  Prize  Designs  for  itural  School  Bulldlnjs,  with  itlustrationa  and  descriptions' 

asc. 
Cobum's  How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  principles  and  iuggeitions  for  making  a 

room  attractive,  25c. 
Citizens  and  School  Principals  interested  in  school  improvement  can 
stimulate  healthy  and  effective  public  interest  and  secure  for  themselves 
much  penonal  satisfaction  by  buying  and  loaning  some  of  the  books. 
Try  it, 

E  L.  KELLOGG  5  CO^  Educatlonul  Publishers,  61  E  9th  St.  N.  Y. 


THE   BOOK  OF  ANIMALS 

A  magniRcent  volume,  size  10^x14  inches,  containmg  120  full, 
page  illustrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  is 
attractively  written, possess- 
ine  also  the  merit  of  sciea- 
tinc  accuracy,  and  present- 
ing a  great  number  of  inter- 
estiag  facts  and  auecdoies. 

It  is  a  delightful  volume 
for  young  people,  for  the 
home  library  table,  or  for 


offered  ; 


n  natural  h 

a  price. 
It  is  elegantly  and  strongly 
bound  m  dotb,  and  now 
offered  for  the  marvelousW 
low  price  of  Sgc;  by  mail, 

$I.IO. 


E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO., 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

Just  before  retiringr.  half  a 
teaspoon  in  bolf  a  glass  of 
water  soothes  and  rests  the 
nerves,  nourishes  the  body 
and  gives   refreshing    sleep. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 


"  MonloTd*!  "  ca  UbeL 


FOR  SCHOIL  CNTCIITAIHMEIITS. 


.  tklhOllM  strata 

tbBl  v*  uiudj  ■!■••  ■■  ua  naaHurtlj  Iwiklu  In 
IduLUtuudantlBU  tor Hhoel HMnWOB*.  ■ 
HulpU  far  dlBlora,  dnllt.  ua  nanha^  plM".  ■oaliw 
■iflraiHS  pAnbtiDiDM  MblMiu,  aa.wlIir«oaln  ptvBpt 
■nd dutfBl SABdiMrulaii.   BUonld ttwjragctmruHdi 


1. 1.  ZBixoM  k  CO.,  a  l.nktt.,inrT>rk 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 


Ktllogg'i  •  tt4clim'  •  Cltr4rl«« 

Tirm$  Libtral.       Wriu  at  ones. 
E.  L.  Kbllogc  &Co.,  61 B.  9thSt,Newyork 


Ghe 

Remington 

T.T>e  writer 

lasts  longest— so  does  Ihe 
Reminglon  operator. 

The  Reminglon  do»  not  ovsrwofh  (he 
worh  Ihe  Remmwon. 

WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  4  BENEDICT 


6iE.  9th  St..  New  York 
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^CLiional  EduccLttonat  A4:4:oci€ition. 


The  convention  at  Minneapolis  will,  no  doubt,  go  on 
record  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  best  attended 
edacational  meeting.  The  fgures  have  not  been  finally 
determined  at  yet,  but  on  the  closing  day  the  registra- 
tion was  several  thousand  ahead  of  Detroit.  Every- 
thing, from  the  program  of  exercises,  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  visitors, 
was  intelligently,  circumspectly,  and  carefully  planned. 
The  hetel  service  at  headquarters  was  almost  the 
only.thing  that  caused  the  brethren  to  express  untoward 
sentiments.  The  weather  was  delightful.  Otherwise 
there  might  have  been  heard,  toe,  seme  vigorous  com- 
ments concerning  the  convention  hall,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  constructed  with  a  view  toward  letting  the 
speakers  supply  the  motive  power  for  ventilation ;  at 
least  no  other  visible  provision  was  made  for  keeping  up 
aerial  circulation. 

Unfortunately  both  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation and  the  president  of  the  National  Council  were 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  deliberations  for 
which  they  had  planned  with  so  much  solicitude  and 
foresight.  Dr.  Beardshear  was  overtaken  by  illness,  on 
his  arrival  at  MinneapoliSi  and  was  kept  to  his  bed  dur- 
ing the  entire  meeting.  AH  the  lo wans  felt  particularly 
regretful  about  this.  Every  one  of  them  wore  as  a 
state  badge  a  button  with  the  portrait  of  the  popular 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  college.  State 
Supt.  Barrett  had  with  him  a  gavel  made  of  the  wood 
taken  from  an  historical  building  at  Manila,  which  he 
was  to  present  to  Dr.  Beardshear  as  a  greeting  from 
the  teachers  in  the  Philippines.  The  president's  ad^ 
dress  also  remained  undelivered.  However  The  School 
Journal  secured  a  copy  of  it,  and  an  abstract  will  be 
printed  in  the  near  future. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was 
detained  at  Baltimore  where  his  wife  was  undergoing  a 
oritical  operation.  In  his  absence  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  were  presided  over  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  of  Indianapolis.  The  program 
was  strong  and  admirably  organized,  and  the  council 
had  a  most  profitable  and  telling  meeting.  The  discus- 
sion of  school  taxation  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
subject  of  taxation  as  related  to  public  education.  Dr. 
Harris's  philosophic  treatment  of  "  The  Difference  Be- 
tween Efficient  Causes  and  Final  Causes  in  Controlling 
Human  Freedom,"  directed  attention  anew  to  the  ever- 
lasting foundations  of  the  higher  life  of  humanity. 
President  Harper,  of  Chicago  university,  gave  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  educational  progress  in  the  past  year. 
One  session  was  devoted  to  the  thoughtful  exposition  of 
the  ideals  and  the  philosophic  and  practical  aspects  of 
the  great  present  movement  toward  making  the  common 
school  a  social  center.  A  memorial  session  in  honor  of 
the  late  Charles  C.  Rounds  and  Francis  Wayland  Parker 
closed  the  best-planned  and  most  inspiring  meeting  the 
council  has  had  for  many  years. 

A  fuller  editorial  report  and  notes  of  the  doings  of 
the  Minneapolis  convention  will  be  published  next  week. 

The  election  of  Pros.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
university,  as  president  for  1902*8  will  highly  commend 
the  N.  E.  A.  to  Boston,  which  is  practically  the  choice 


of  the  association  as  the  convention  city  for  next  year. 
It  was  especially  fitting  also  that  the  nomination  should 
be  offered  by  Pros.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia. 
Many  would  have  preferred  to  vote  for  Supt.  James  A. 
Foshay,  of  Los  Angeles.  But  then,  if  it  is  to  be  Boston 
in  1903  it  is  well  to  be  in  due  form  and  properly 
vouched  for  with  President  Eliot  at  the  head. 

Declaratien  of  Principles. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  were  unus- 
ually vigorous  in  character.    Here  they  are  : 

1.  ''On  account  of  the  increased  responsibilities  placed  on 
the  bureau  of  educatioi  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  public  school  systems  in  the  recently  added  territory 
of  the  United  States,  in  successfully  conducting  an  extensive 
system  of  Indian  schools,  and  in  aiding  the  various  states  and 
territories  ii  securing  good  and  efficient  school  system,  we 
urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  organizing  the  bureau 
upon  broader  lines,  and  clothing  the  commissioner  with  higher 
and  more  definite  powers.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  by  the 
organization  of  the  department  of  education  as  an  indepen- 
dent department,  taking  equal  rank  with  other  departments. 

2.  ''We  reiterate  the  statement  which  has  so  often  been 
made  in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  this  association,  that 
the  common  schools  of  this  country  are  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children.  They  are  the  one  great  agency  upon  which 
the  nation  is  to  rely  for  a  barrier  against  the  setting  up  of 
'  class  distinctions  which  have  no  place  on  American  soil.'  We 
believe  that  a  conservative  but  efficient  compulsory  education 
law,  with  the  proper  regulation  of  child  labor,  is  necessary 
to  the  complete  realization  of  a  good  common  school  system, 

8.  "  We  heartily  commend  every  step  which  may  be  taken 
for  increasing  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
hope  soon  to  see  as  definite  a  standard  for  the  training  of 
teachers  as  is  now  fixed  by  the  best  schools  in  the  country  for 
the  training  of  physicians  or  lawyers. 

4  "  Again  wo  would  plead  for  unity  of  effort  for  the  com- 
plete education  of  the  child,  constantly  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  present  division  of  the  work  of  instruction  into  elemen- 
tarv,  secondary,  and  higher,  is  for  administrative  purposes 
only. 

5.  "We  believe  that  it  is  both  just  and  possible  to  keep  the 
country  schools  in  the  foregoing,  and  all,  respects  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency.  We,  therefore, 
congratulate  those  states  which  have  been  pioneers  in  demon- 
strating the  possibilities  of  this  node  of  reorganization,  and 
renew  our  endorsement  and  commendation  of  it  as  the  best 
plan  vet  proposed  in  relief  of  the  isolated  one-room  schools. 

6.  We  conunend  to  all  local  authorities  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  in  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  that  they 
may  be  adapted  to  the  pupils  to  be  instructed,  rather  than 
that  pupils  should  be  adapted  to  a  fixed  course  of  study  and 
an  inflexible  system  of  grading.  We  hold  that  the  individual- 
ity of  the  pupil  should  1^  carefully  considered  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  instructed  in  the  light  of  kis  limitations  and  capa- 
city. And  we  urge  greater  thoroness  in  instruction  in  the  so- 
called  elementary  subjects,  rather  than  an  enrichment  of 
courses  already  overtaxed,  at  the  expense  of  thoroness  and 
satisfactory  work. 

7.  "  We  regsrd  true  education  as  inseparable  from  morality, 
and  believe  the  public  school  the  recognized  agency  to  make 
this  relation  binding.  We  urge  public  school  authorities  of 
the  country,  teachers  and  pareits,  to  give  strict  attention  to 
moral  instruction  in  our  schools  as  the  true  foundation  of 
character  and  citizenship.  Every  consideration  of  good  pub- 
lic policy  and  healthful  social  conditions  point  to  the  necessity 
of  such  instruction. 

(Oontinaed  on  page  7  ) 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  causes  with  which  we  are 
familiar  (namely,  efficient  causes  and  final  causes). 
From  earliest  infancy  we  begin  to  recognize  that  the 
action  of  one  object  is  followed  by  a  change  or  modifi- 
cation in  another  object.  The  fire  makes  cold  water 
hot.  Too  hot  drink  burns  and  gives  pain  to  jbhe  mouth. 
The  fall  of  a  plate  on  the  floor  makes  a  noise ;  so  does 
the  heavy  step  of  the  servant.  The  scratching  of  a 
a  match  m^es  a  light.  Sugar  makes  a  sweet  taste  in 
the  mouth.  A  rose,  a  pink,  or  a  violet  produces  an 
agreeable  smell  of  some  sort,  and  a  pleasant  appear^ 
ance  to  the  eye.  Eating  and  drinking  sate  hunger  and 
quench  thirst. 

Our  earliest  experiences,  as  well  as  our  latest,  deal 
with  causal  actions  not  only  of  things  upon  our  five 
organs  of  sense,  but  of  things  upon  each  other.  Almost 
as  early  as  our  observation  of  this  kind  of  causality 
exerted  by  one  thing  upon  another  external  to  it,  there 
enters  into  our  experience  a  different  order  of  causalty, 
namely,  the  action  for  a  purpose  ;  the  doing  ef  some- 
thing with  an  end  and  aim ;  the  change  of  something  to 
accomplish  an  object. 

The  child  soon  observes  that  he  is  moved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  him  to  his  food  ;  or  for  the  change  of 
a  garment ;  or  for  his  bath.  He  is  carried  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  objects  in  the  street ;  he  hears  toft 
voices  addressed  to  him.  His  cries  at  some  pain  or  dis- 
comfort are  followed  by  things  done  to  him  with  a  pur- 
pose to  relieve  him.  In  short,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
world  of  final  causes. 

Philosophy  has  called  these  ''  final "  because  they 
relate  to  ends,  finin  meaning  an  end  not  only  of  an  ex- 
tent or  duration,  but  also  an  end  and  aim,  an  object  to 
be  attained,  and  hence  the  purpose  or  motive  of  an 
action. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  who  have  the  care  of  the 
infant  child  are  directed  to  interpreting  his  real  wants 
from  his  inacticulate  cries  and  impulsive  gestures,  and 
in  the  next  place  to  setting  into  operation  some  train 
of  ordinary  causes  involving  food  or  drink  or  clothing, 
or  whatever  will  satisfy  some  real  need,  and  as  a  sec- 
ondary object  gratify  the  child.  His  real  needs  and 
his  desires  may  be  and  often  are  diverse.  He  does  not 
always  know  what  is  good  for  him.  But  as  he  grows  in 
knowledge  and  power  of  observation,  he  comes  to  see 
that  there  is  a  general  intention  on  the  part  of  parents, 
nurses,  and  even  of  doctors,  to  secure  his  welfare. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  causality  io  the  world  of  the  in- 
fant, the  chains  of  efficient  causality  seem  to  be  set  a- 
going  and  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  purposes 
or  motives.  In  other  words,  final  causes  seem  (to  the 
infant)  to  govern  efficient  causes.  But  as  his  experi- 
ence widens,  he  comes  to  see  more  and  more  of  a  great 
outside  world  where  efficient  causality  goes  on  without 
discernible  purposes.  There  are  collisions  of  elements 
and  great  processes  which  are  not  initiated  by  a  par- 
pose  and  do  net  result  in  some  useful  object,  or  at  least 
any  use  made  of  them  must  be  forced  on  them  by  some 
living  being  who  chooses  to  adopt  them  for  his  use. 

The  human  infant  learns  soon  the  two  kinds  of  caus- 
ality and  looks  for  them  everywhere.  As  he  passes  on 
into  youth  and  mature  age  he  acquires  greater  readiness 
in  discriminating  the  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of 
causes.  He  more  readily  recognizes  a  phenomenon  as  a 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  causes,  as  belonging  in  fact  to 
the  course  of  nature.  Its  origin  is  out  of  sight.  An- 
other phenomenon  is  recognized  by  him  as  proceeding 
directly  or  indirectly  from  a  self-active  being,  a  living 
being  which  is  building  and  nourishing  a  bo^  for  itself 
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or  perhaps  underaking  reactions  upon  its  environment^ 
reactions  that  originate  in  instinct  or  impulse  or  will,  aa 
in  the  case  of  animals  or  men.  He  recognizes  that  the 
living  beings  possess  and  use  the  power  of  originating 
new  causal  chains.  When  he  has  traced  some  of  these 
chains  back  to  the  plant  or  animal  or  man  he  stops  with 
satisfaction,  having  found  an  adequate  originating 
cause.  But  in  the  casual  chain  formed  in  the  course  of 
nature,  he  does  not  find  satictfaction  in  any  link  er  mem- 
ber of  the  series,  but  seeks  at  onoe  another  link  and 
then  another  in  infinite  progression.  For  he  has  learned 
that  no  link  or  member  of  a  series  can  be  a  first  origi- 
nator unless  it  possesses  the  power  of  forming  a  pur- 
pose or  motive  for  its  action. 

Here  is  something  very  wonderful  to  the  psycholo- 
gist. In  order  to  have  a  new  series  begin  there  must 
exist  the  power  of  forming  an  ideal  different  from  the 
real.  This  power  must  be  able  to  desire  the  different, 
or  at  least  to  move  inwardly  by  instinct  or  impulse,  and 
impose  upon  its  environment  new  shapes.  Every  seed 
has  in  it  in  some  sort  the  ideal  of  the  structure  which 
its  growth  to  maturity  will  reveal.  The  vegetable  cells 
may  seem  to  be  all  alike  to  the  microscope,  but  each  one 
will  develop  its  own  kind  of  actuality.  The  cell  of  the 
cucumber  will  not  develop  into  an  oak,  nor  a  cell  of 
the  acorn  into  a  cucumber  or  a  cabbage.  These 
all  may,  feed  on  the  same  elements  of  the  environment 
— carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  silicon,  calcium,  but, 
they  organize  the  result,  each  according  to  its 
own  individuality,  giving  the  specific  form  of  its  own 
being,  whether  oak,  cucumber,  or  cabbage,  to  the  com- 
bination. 

In  the  higher  orders  wherein  instinct  has  become  de- 
sire, and  where  sensibility  and  locomotion  have  been 
added  to  mere  plant  life,  traces  of  responsibility  begin 
to  be  seen.  Self-activity,  even  in  the  plant,  has  origi- 
nated new  chains  of  causality ;  but  in  the  animal  its 
ideal  begins  to  be  formed  as  a  purpose  separately  from 
its  realization.  The  beaver  sees  his  hut  in  his  mind's 
eye  when  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  trees  grow- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  brook.  He  sees,  after  his  manner 
of  thinking,  the  dam  that  he  will  make,  and  the  pond  that 
will  result,  and  the  hut  that  he  will  build.  He  perceives 
the  reality  which  consists  of  a  brook  and  some  trees, 
and  he  forms  for  himself  an  ideal  in  which  the  present 
reality  will  enter  only  after  much  modification.  After 
this  he  begins  to  fell  the  trees  by  gnawing  them  off, 
and  to  divide  them  into  proper  lengths. 

Here  we  notice  two  important  steps  in  self-activity — 
the  first  the  formation  of  the  ideal  or  purpose,  and  the 
second,  the  transformation  of  the  real  into  the  ideal  or 
according  to  the  plan. 

The  formation  of  the  ideal  or  plan  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  action  of  the  environment  upon  the  beaver,  for 
the  plan  is  his  own  reaction  upon  the  conditions  ihat  he 
finds  existing.  He  perceives  them  as  they  exist,  and 
proceeds  to  annihilate  or  modify  those  conditions  ;  first, 
in  his  plan  he  thinks  a  pond  where  there  is  only  a  s  wtop 
or  dry  ground  ;  he  thinks  trees  now  growing  beside  the 
brook  as  converted  into  short  sticks,  and  as  built  to- 
gether into  a  dam  and  a  hut.  All  thii  has  originated 
within  the  beaver  by  his  own  self-activity.  But  the 
real  has  not  been  changed  one  whit,  altho  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  against  it. 

Now  psychology  takes  note  that  another  act  of  self- 
activity  supervenes  and  the  beaver  attacks  the  existence 
before  him,  deprives  the  trees  of  their  life  ;  stems  the 
free  flow  of  the  brook,  and  performs  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  landscape  into  a  home  for  beavers. 
There  were  in  existence  before  this  happened  many 
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f onns  of  life  of  lower  order  than  the  beaver»  and  still 
more  forms  of  inorganic  life  immersed  or  sunk  in  the 
long  cansal  chain  that  goes  back  to  the  purpose  which 
is  to  be  found  in  a  creative  Reason  who  originates  the 
world-process.  But  the  beaVer  has  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  reality  and  converted  it  into  his  own 
reality.  Other  nature,  the  trees  and  grasses,  the  rocks 
and  the  soil,  the  water  in  the  brook,  and  the  channel  it 
has  worn  for  itself— all  these  are  used  by  the  beaver  as 
mere  material  to  build  with.  The  beaver  is  responsible 
for  the  modifications  he  has  wrought^  and  his  actions 
have  been  of  the  two  kinds  described  ;  first,  the  forma- 
tion of  his  ideal,  and  secondly,  the  destruction  and 
adaptation  of  the  real  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
correspond  te  his  ideal. 

Let  us  pause  at  this  point  and  remark  that  there  are  two 
schools  of  metaphysics  that  in  the  presence  of  the  facts 
of  experience  which  we  have  just  now  summoned  before 
us,  adduce  different,  or,  rather,  opposite  theories  to  ac- 
count for  these  facts.  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the 
mechanical  theory  which  makes  efficient  causality  all  in 
all.  It  announces  that  everything  that  is  or  has  hap- 
pened exists  because  something  else  outside  of  it  made 
it  to  be  so  or  to  happen  so,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  self-activity,  all  appearances  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Whatever  appears  to  be  self-activity 
and  the  origination  of  new  chains  of  causality  is  only, 
after  all,  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  which  has  no  beginning  and  no  ending.  Science 
has  taken  for  its  problem  the  discovery  of  the  simple 
mechanical  elements  that  masquerade  under  the  forms 
of  life,  the  plant  and  animal,  and  under  the  widely  va- 
riant and  complex  forms  of  human  life.  I  think  that 
there  are  a  majority  of  scientific  men  as  they  are 
found  to-day  thruout  the  world  who  hold  this  view  of 
the  explanation  by  efficient  cause  alone  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena in  time  and  space.  They  would  explain  away 
the  second  order  of  causality,  which  we  find  in  all  our 
experience,  by  thinking  it  into  the  forms  of  simple  me- 
chanism of  dead  elements  moved  only  by  impact  from 
outside. 

The  other  school  of  metaphysics  which  dates  its  be- 
ginning with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  holds  that  both 
causalities  exist — efficient  and  final — but  that  final 
causality  is  a  higher  form  that  subordinates  mechanical 
causality  under  it  as  being  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

This  second  metaphysical  view  is  theistic  and  holds 
that  the  Absolute  is  a  Personal  Reason  who  creates  the 
lower  order  of  causality  in  order  to  nurture  into  being 
infinite  human  creatures — making  time  and  space  a 
cradle  in  which  to  develop  the  independent  individuality 
of  free,  immortal  souls,  an  act  of  infinite  grace  and  liv- 
ing kindness. 

At  first  when  one  hears  this  stated  in  a  dry,  psycholog- 
ical way,  he  does  not  realize  all  that  it  means.    He  must 
see  its  application  to  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world 
of  human  institutions  before  he  can  see  its  importance. 

Inorganic  nature  does  not  furnish  much  difficulty  to 
the  mechanical  metaphysics.  It  does  not  show  any  ob- 
vious traces  of  internal  purpose,  and  no  freedom  of 
activity — no  self,  in  short.  But  in  the  case  of  human 
institutions,  purposes,  ideals,  ends,  and  aims  are  alHm- 
portant. 

Take  the  explanation  ef  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  mechanical  theory,  and  it  is  the  inorganic 
that  makes  the  organic.  Climate  and  soil  and  produc- 
tions make  the  civilization.  According  to  the  second 
theory,  which  adopts  self-activity,  both  theistic  and  hu- 
man, as  true  being,  and  also  as  the  purpose  and  end  of 
the  process  of  development  in  nature,  one  sees  civiliza- 
tion as  moved  by  a  series  of  great  ideals.  These  ideals 
inspire  the  conquest  over  nature  and  the  use  of  it  for 
combination  of  man  with  man.  Final  causes  dominate 
in  history  and  not  efficient  causes. 

With  this  conviction  we  study  the  genesis  of  each  na- 
tion's ideals  and  note  how  clearly  or  how  obscurely  a 
people  sees  that  it  is  the  highest  object  in  life  to  be  free 


themselves  and  to  make  all  others  free.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  perfect  government  that  rules  paternally 
a  large  population,  making  life  and  property  safe — it  is 
necessary  that  the  people  should  be  self-governing  also. 
The  more  a  nation  can  realize  in  each  of  its  citizens 
what  it  secures  f er  the  whole,  the  better  it  is.  The  far- 
off  ideal  that  hovers  before  the  vision  of  history  is  the 
nation  where  each  citizen  consciously  partakes  in  the 
observation  aid  thought  of  all  mankind,  and  lives  in 
the  perpetual  view  of  the  great  process  of  world-history 
as  it  unfolds.  Such  a  view  sees  the  doings  of  Divine 
Providence. 

In  history,  therefore,  final  causes  are  by  far  the  most 
important. 

So  in  the  fields  ef  art  and  literature,  final  cause  and 
purpose  rules. 

In  painting  and  architecture  and  sculpture  we  have 
the  portrayal  of  freedom  attempted.  Human  collisions 
are  depicted  and  the  triumph  of  reason  is  shown. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  freedom  depicted — that  of 
Greek  art,  which  shows  freedom  in  the  body  in  the  form 
of  gracefulness,  and  that  of  Christian  art  which  por- 
trays freedom  from  the  body,  as  shown  in  heroic  forti- 
tude in  asserting  the  higher  life  in  the  presence  of  pain 
and  bodily  sorrow  in  the  worldly  career. 

In  art  the  purpose,  thelideal  of  the  character  portrayed, 
is  all-important,  and  mechanical  causality  holds  only  a 
subordinate  place. 

So  in  theology  we  are  on  the  search  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  enigmas  of  the  world  by  means  ef  a  divine 
purpose  which  reveals  itself  in  nature  and  history. 

On  the  mechanical  basis  of  merely  external  causality, 
there  is  no  freedom  possible,  nor  is  theism  possible ; 
and  art,  as  the  spectacle  of  freedom,  becomes  the 
caterer  to  the  saddest  of  human  delusions,  the  delusion 
of  mortal  men  who  believe  themselves  free  agents,  the 
rulers  over  fate. 

Psychology,  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanical  metaphy- 
sics, explains  thought  of  the  function  as  the  brain  and 
not  the  brain  as  the  creation  of  the  soul  seeking  to 
make  an  organ  for  cognition  and  volition.  The  cortex 
of  the  brain,  the  fundamental  nervous  system,  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  and  circulation,  the  muscular  system, 
are  not  the  means  and  instruments  created  for  the 
development  of  intellect  and  for  its  conquest  over  the 
world,  but  the  mechanical  cause  is  the  founder,  and 
the  intellect  and  will  and  heart  of  man  are  its  race. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  mechanical  metaphysics  that 
the  skeptical  argument  against  human  freedom  was  in- 
vented. The  spiritualistic  metaphysics  had  said  much 
of  motives  and  final  causes,  and  of  freedom  in  choice. 

The  skeptic  replied  :  "  A  man  must  always  act  accord- 
ing to  the  strongest  motive.  Freedom  is  impossible  to 
man — nay,  it  is  impossible  even  to  God,  because  he  is 
necessitated  by  his  highest  and  best  motive." 

A  psychology  in  which  only  one  form  of  causality  is 
recognized  could  not  answer  this  skeptical  objection  to 
freedom  according  to  motives. 

But  a  psychology  that  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
final  causes  has  no  difficulty  with  it.  It  sees  a  posses- 
sion of  motives  or  purposes  or  ideals  to  be  an  infallible 
evidence  of  a  two-fold  power  of  origination — first,  the 
power  of  forming  and  thinking  an  ideal  in  the  place  of  a 
real;  and,  secondly,  the  power  of  realizing  the  ideal  by 
acting  upon  the  world.  The  essence  of  a  purpose  or 
motive  consists  in  offering  something  else  in  the  place 
of  the  real  that  exists.  It  wishes  to  do  away  with  that 
which  exists,  and  to  put  something  better  in  its  place. 
Now  it  is  clear  enough  that  what  is  now  non-existent, 
namely  the  improvement  on  what  does  exist,  cannot  be 
an  outside  necessity  eompelling  the  mind  and  depriving 
it  of  its  freedom,  for  the  motive  or  purpose  is  only  an 
idea  in  the  mind  and  has  no  other  existence  than  that 
which  the  mind  gives  it.  The  mind  cannot  be  fettered 
by  that  which  exists  solely  thru  its  own  pleasure. 

Secondly,  if  the  motive  or  purpose  gets  realized,  it 
gets  its  realization  thru  the  act  of  the  will  of  the  free 
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beinf.  The  ideal  is  the  pro^dHct  of  the  will  acting  thra 
the  intellect  and  the  realizing  of  the  ideal  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  will  acting  on  the  muscular  system* 

Hence  a  true  or  comprehensive  psjchology  re-es- 
tablishes the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  thru 
motives,  purposes,  or  final  causes.  It  shows  the  error 
of  the  mechanical  psychology  to  be  caused  by  its  mistak- 
ing ideals  for  entities  independent  of  the  soul,  which  have 
power  to  constrain  the  soul,  whereas  motives  are  only 
the  proposed  existences  and  not  the  real  existences — if 
they  were  real  already,  they  would  not  be  motives  or 
final  eauses  of  action. 

If  the  beaver^s  ideals  were  already  real  existences  he 
would  not  see  the  brook  and  the  trees,  but  a  pond  al- 
ready made  and  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

A  true  metaphysics,  moreover,  shows  where  the 
mechanical  metaphysics  falls  short,  fatally  short,  even  of 
the  demands  of  natural  science. 

I  will  close  my  paper  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
dilemma  to  which  the  mechanical  causality  reduces  it- 
self. 

An  analysis  of  the  idea  of  cause  finds  wonderful 
things  in  it.  The  activity  of  a  cause  proceeds  beyond 
itself  to  another,  but  its  activity  is  its  own.  There 
must  be  origination  or  else  there  is  no  cause,  but  only  a 
transmitting  of  causal  influence  that  comes  from  be- 
yond. Origination  means  that  there  is  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  something.  But  the  beginning  is  the  activity 
of  the  cause  within  itself.  The  idea  of  cause,  there- 
fore, involves  the  highest  of  all  ideas,  namely  that  of 
self*activity.  Take  self-activity  out  ef  cause  and  there 
is  left  nothing  but  effect.  A  bad  metaphysics,  like  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  often  explains  the 
idea  of  a  causal  series  as  a  series  in  which  every  link  is 
the  effect  of  the  preceding  link,  and  no  link  is  the 
originator  of  anything  new.  This  destroys  the  idea  of 
causality  because  it  makes  the  entire  series  an  effect  and 
denies  origination  to  any  member  of  the  series  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  link  or  member  of  it.  Each  and 
aU  transmit  but  do  not  originate.  In  this  the  concep- 
tion is  that  the  causal  influence  is  received  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  entire  series,  but  that  the  causal  influence 
comes  entirely  from  outside  of  the  series.  The  cause 
in  this  case  is  transcendental,  that  is  to  say,  its  originat- 
ing action  is  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of  experience — ex- 
perience deals  only  with  results.  The  point  of  interest 
is  that  the  ordinary  mental  operation  of  connecting 
phenomena  with  one  another,  by  the  idea  of  cause,  pre- 
supposes a  transcendental  idea,  the  idea  of  self-activity, 
entirely  out  of  and  beyond  the  causal  series. 

That  bad  system  of  metaphysics,  the  mechanical  the- 
ory, alBO  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  self-^tivity. 
In  its  analysis  of  causal  phenomena  it,  therefore,  denies 
origination  not  only  in  each  and  every  member  of  the 
causal  series,  but  it  does  not  assert  that  the  causal  in- 
fluence comes  from  beyond,  its  object  is  the  avoidance 
of  the  idea  of  pure,  causal  influence — it  thinks  to  escape 
the  oenoept  of  self-activity  altogether.  In  this  we  see 
that  it  has  stultified  itself  because  in  eliminating  the 
idea  of  causality  from  the  concrete  series  of  events  in 
experience,  it  has  reduced  them  all  to  effects,  pure  and 
simple,  and  if  these  effects  are  without  a  transcendental 
cause  that  originates  the  infiuence  that  is  transmitted 
by  the  series,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  incorrect  to  de- 
scribe the  members  of  the  series  as  effects,  for  surely 
that  which  has  no  cause  is  not  an  effect.  But  without 
a  cause,  the  unity  of  the  series  vanishes  and  there  is  no 
connection  between  any  member  of  the  series  and  its 
antecedent  or  consequent.  One  follows  another  in  time, 
but  is  not  conneeted  with  its  antecedent  lor  consequent 
by  a  causal  infiuence.  Since  no  member  of  the  series 
is  a  cause,  and  consequently  no  member  of  the  series  is 
an  effect,  the  denial  of  transcendental  causality  has  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  all  causality. 

Without  the  idea  of  causality,  all  knowledge,  all 
thought,  all  science  collapses  entirely.  There  is  no- 
thing in  any  one  observation  which  leads  us  to  inquire 


for  its  explanation  in  another  observation.  There  is  no 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  whatever.  The 
most  startling  result  of  this  conclusion  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  spurious  theory  of  idealism — a  result  evidently 
seen  by  the  most  acute  thinkers  among  eur  scientific 
men. 

Each  sense  perception  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a 
sensation  or  activity  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  senses. 
Secondly,  it  implies  the  perception  of  the  dependence 
of  the  sensation  upon  an  object  outside  of  it.  Without 
the  causal  idea  no  sense-impression  could  be  interpreted 
as  the  perception  of  an  external  object.  The  feeling 
would  be  entirely  subjective.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion further  that  there  could  not  even  be  a  subjective 
feeling  without  presupposing  the  idea  of  causality,  be- 
cause even  a  subjective  feeling  discriminates  between  a 
subject  which  thinks  or  perceives,  and  the  pain  or 
pleasure  or  other  feeling  which  is  its  object,  and  thus  it 
becomes  representation  and  this  is  a  causal  activity  of 
the  purest  kind,  namely  a  eaiLsa  sui  or  self-activity. 

I  leave  the  subject  here,  knowing  that  all  who  deal 
with  education  will  know  hew  to  appreciate  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  theory  of  final  causes  over  that  of 
mechanical  causes  in  explaining  to  the  child  and  youth 
the  civilization  in  which  he  livec  and  in  leading  him  to 
the  insights  of  art  and  literature,  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy. 


Education  of  the  American  Farmer.^ 

By  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  bring  to  you  the  cause  of  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try— the  creators  of  wealth,  the  foundation  onwlirh 
society  rests  ;  the  coneervative  class  that  works  in  the 
sunlight  thro  long  days,  keep  level  heads  when 
others  are  excited,  pay  taxes,  and  reinforce  all  other 
classes  when  they  wear  out. 

We  have  adopted  much  in  our  systems  of  education 
from  peoples  who  have  not  our  responsibilities,  peoples 
who  educate  men  of  leisure,  fashion,  class,  privilege, 
caste,  birtb,  and  all  that.  The  people  govern  lere. 
They  should  be  educated  with  a  view  to  their  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  of  their  life  work,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

What  can  be  done  for  our  producers  that  they  may 
live  on  higher  levels  of  comfort  and  happiness,  that 
they  may  help  the  weary  hand  with  a  better  trained 
head,  and  have  more  time  to  devote  to  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life,  is  the  previous  question  which 
the  educators  of  the  great  producing  states  of  our  coun- 
try are  called  upon  to  answer. 

The  four-year  college  course  does  not  begin  soon 
enough  nor  continue  leng  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  day  in  this  regard.  Teachers  are  wanted 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  post-graduate 
work  in  the  university.  They  are  wanted  to  do  work 
that  had  not  been  done  in  all  the  ages,  the  discovery  of 
truths  underlying  production  and  their  application  to 
the  farm. 

The  most  useful  and  valuable  educational  werk  in  all 
the  world  appealing  to  the  educator  is  that  of  the 
farmers  ef  the  country.  Pioneer  work  along  this  line 
if  waiting.  The  organization  of  faculties  to  do  the 
work ;  apparatus,  laboratories,  text-books,  illustrative 
material  from  primary  to  postgraduate  and  beyond, 
where  studies  of  specialties  must  be  combined,  where 
research  must  be  broadened  and  where  specialists  must 
be  grouped  to  reach  a  desired  end  and  meet  the  press- 
ing demands  of  producers — all  thAse  are  waiting.  This 
is  the  great  field  of  applied  science,  where  the  grower 
seeks  the  help  of  the  scholar,  of  the  experimenter,  and 
of  the  observer.  The  millions  of  farmers  look  to  you 
for  help  in  these  dirctions. 

We  find  in  preparing  scientists  for  our  work  in  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  that  no  one  specialty  is 
sufScient  for  him  whose  lif ework  it  is  to  study  soils  and 
their  composition,  climate  and  its  effects,  moisture  and 
its  potentialities,  animals  and  their  uses,  insect  enemies 
and  friends,  the  microscopic  plants  and  animals  and 
their  influences  ;  the  economic  growth  and  disposition 
of  crops  and  the  like.  These  are  all  specialties,  to  the 
study  of  each  of  which  a  scientist  might  devote  a  life- 
time, but  concerning  which  the  farmer  should  have 
thoro  information  to  manage  his  affairs  intelligently. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  educating  two 
hundred  and  sixty  young  men  and  women  in  these 
sciences  at  the  present  time  because  the  colleges  and 
universities  have  not  trained  them  in  the  sciences  relat- 
ing to  agriculture. 

Foreign  countries  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  educators  along  these  lines.  Owners  of  land  proper- 
ties are  inquiring  for  trained  agriculturists  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  state  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
inquire  for  masters  in  agricultural  science  to  teach  and 
investigate.  Every  farm  that  is  being  robbed  of  plant 
food  is  crying  aloud  for  better  treatment. 

Five  thousand  students  attend  agricultural  colleges, 
but  these  colleges  are  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark 
along  untravelbd  paths.  They  are  fitting  and  trying, 
as  carpenters  built  barns  in  old  times  ;  they  will  at  last 
forge  out  a  system,  by  comparing  notes,  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  producers  and  be  entirely  new  and 
saitable  to  our  conditions  as  a  people. 

We  find  that  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  farmer  ;  that  belief  is  extending  regard- 
ing its  necessity ;  that  opposition  is  vanishing  among 
educators  whose  studies  did  not  include  the  science  of 
the  farm  ;  that  demand  for  instructors  and  organizers 
along  these  lines  is  growing ;  that  as  a  nation,  our  power 
for  good  at  home  and  abroad  depends  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  all  our  citizens  ;  and  that  all  classes,  kindreds, 
tongues,  and  peoples  look  to  you,  the  educators  of 
America,  to  lift  the  whole  up  to  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  altitudes. 


The  Library  as  an  Educator.* 

By  Sopt.  W.  A.  MiLLis,  Grawfordsville,  Indiana. 

An  evidant  revolution  of  function  has  occurred  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  management  of  libraries.  Tradition- 
ally, the  office  of  the  library,  upon  whatever  foundation, 
was  the  conservation  of  knowlege  as  distinguished  from 
its  disBemination.  The  primary  object  was  the  collec- 
tion of  books  —if  they  were  rare  or  quaint,  the  better. 
These  were  grudgingly  loaned  out  to  readers  who  per- 
chance had  discovered  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure. 
The  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  number  of  volumes, 
their  wealth,  their  immediate  history.  Their  use  was  of 
secondary  moment.  More  frequently  than  not,  their  use 
was  discouraged  by  screens  and  bars.  Certainly  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  encourage  extensive  use.  Yet  even 
under  these  conditions,  the  library  has  been  the  means 
of  vast  service  la  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The 
history  of  intelligence  reveals  a  great  debt  of  the  world 
to  the  libraries  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 
But  in  the  main  the  library  has  been  passive  in  this  pro- 
cess. It  has  rested  passively  and  been  drawn  upon  by 
the  scholar,  lonely  in  his  isolation  from  the  masses.  It 
did  not  project  itself  into  the  life  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  fired  with  the  purpose  of  active  service.  It  had  no 
conscieusness  of  the  possibility  of  surrounding  the  great 
scholar  with  a  multitude  of  well  informed  and  intelligent 
people.  It  was  merely  a  storehouse,  an  end  rather  than 
a  means.  Those  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  library  organi- 
zation appreciate  that  we  have  not  yet  entirely  gotten 
away  from  the  tiaditional  notion  of  the  library  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities.  The  ghost  frequently  mate- 
rializes in  the  form  of  a  board  which  insists  that  the  im. 
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portant  thing  is  to  get  books  and  books.  And  too  fre- 
quently it  assumes  the  form  of  a  librarian  who  sees  the 
circumference  of  her  mission  in  marking  up  book  lists, 
cataloging  new  purchases,  charging  the  high  school 
girl  and  the  dilletante  with  the  latest  novels — so  new 
tnat  the  binder's  paste  is  yet  green — in  crediting  patrons 
for  books  returned,  and  fussing  at  the  children  who  ap- 
ply because  they  leave  finger  prints  on  pages  divine. 

But  this  traditional  notion  is  passing  away.  A  new 
function  is  recognized.  The  librarian  sees  new  possibil- 
ities. She  appreciates  that  books  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  their  use.  The  library  has  become  active  and 
democratic.  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  made 
the  primary  function.  Books  are  selected  and  shelved 
and  cataloged  in  view  of  their  use.  The  library  is  be- 
coming propulsive  in  the  community  and  formative.  It 
not  only  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  reading 
public,  but  has  begun  to  form  and  reform  those  wants, 
to  cultivate  taste  and  stimulate  culture.  This,  I  take  it, 
is  the  spirit  of  modern  library  management,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  peculiarly  the  function  of  the  public  library. 

The  public  library  may  and  should  be  an  educative 
agency.  That  it  is  not  always  educative  is  patent  to  the 
casual  observer,  and  to  be  deplored.  Its  failure  to  im- 
prove opportunity  is  especially  prevalent  in  towns  and 
small  cities.  We  have  become  so  habituated  to  the  va- 
rious ladies'  and  club  libraries  which  are  maintained 
wholly  for  purposes  of  amusement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
permit  the  public  library  to  assume  greater  dignity. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  learn  that  the  library  is 
not  an  institution  for  public  entertainment,  an  agency 
for  assisting  unoccupied  people  to  while  away  time,  a 
substitute  for  the  old-time  quilting-bee  with  its  buzz  of 
neighborhood  gossip,  and  taking  about  the  same  place 
in  the  lives  of  one  class  of  people  that  the  club  takes  in 
the  life  ef  the  other  half.  If  the  public  library  is  to  as- 
sume its  proper  place  in  the  community  the  people  must 
be  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  city  or  state.  The  library  must  be  organized 
with  this  spirit  and  purpose.  It  must  be  organized  and 
regarded  as  an  indispeneable  part  of  the  educational 
machinery,  a  special  agency  with  a  function  which  no 
other  agency  can  perform.  The  librarian  should  regard 
herself  and  be  regarded  primarily  as  an  educator.  Not 
a  class-room  teacher,  not  a  vender  of  alphabets  and  be- 
ginnings of  culture,  but  an  educator  in  the  larger  sense 
of  insight  into  the  educational  needs,  means,  and  ends. 
She  should  combine  wide  scholarship,  knowledge  of 
books,  and  the  possession  of  culture  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  cultural  conditions  of  the  community,  its  in- 
tellectual impulses,  the  lines  of  development  needed, 
and  ability  to  arouse  and  direct  these  impulses  toward 
greater  sanity  and  truer  culture.  She  should  be  not 
only  trained  in  the  art  of  library  administration  and  the 
questions  that  pertain  to  her  routine  of  duty  ;  she 
should  be  conversant  with  educational  problems  and  sit- 
uations. She  should  apprehend  these  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  progress.  Dr.  Small  says  that 
the  teacher  should  regard  herself  as  more  than  a  hearer 
of  lessons — that  she  must  regard  herself  as  a  communi- 
ty builder.  So  must  the  librarian.  She  muat  rate  herself  as 
more  than  a  shopkeeper.  She  too  must  be  a  community 
builder.  And,  too,  the  librarian  must  insist  that  she  is 
the  larger  factor  in  the  library.  Boards  of  control  and 
books  are  quite  valuable  as  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
work  in  hand,  but  the  real  efficiency  of  the  library  is 
measured  by  the  wealth  of  the  librarian  in  her  own  right. 
General  Garfieldthought  a  log  in  the  woods  an  adequate- 
ly equipped  college  if  Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  the  other 
end.  William  Hawley  Smith  says  in  one  of  his  droll 
paragraphs  that  "When  the  stage  carpenter  becomes 
the  star  performer  the  drama  is  sure  to  suffer."  The 
librarian  must  be  the  star  performer  if  she  would  reach 
the  measure  of  her  opportunity.  We  have  learned  in 
the  schools  that  the  teacher  is  in  herself  more  than 
houses  and  books  and  equipment.  Librarians  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law. 
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The  work  of  the  school  as  modernly  coneideicd  is 
three-fold :    " 

1*  To  awaken  aspiration,  both  general  and  specific. 

2.  Te  giye  the  alphabet  of  learning  and  activity— that 
ifly  t^  Sivo  the  child  such  introdnction  to  the  several 
lines  of  learning,  art,  and  enterprise  as  will  reveal  to 
him  and  nourish  his  special  aptitudes,  and  at  the  eance 
time  put  him  into  position  to  lire  sympathetically  with 
those  who  follow  other  activities  than  his  own. 

8.  To  train  the  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 

Or,  looking  at  the  function  of  the  school  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  library,  it  is  responsible  for  awaken- 
ing in  the  child  the  aspiration  to  be  well  developed,  the 
ambition  to  be  a  somebody — to  awaken  the  impulse  to 
know  what  the  world  has  thought  and  done ;  for  teach- 
ing him  to  read,  and  to  some  extent,  for  developing  taste 
fer  proper  literature.  When  the  school  has  accom- 
plished these  requirements  it  has  reached  its  limitations. 
When  the  child  has  been  equipped  with  the  rudiments 
of  science,  history,  language,  and  mathcmatics,has  been 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  culture,  and  is  ambi- 
tious to  possess  it,  when  he  has  learned  how  to  read  and 
think,  the  school  has  done  the  most  that  it  can  do.  Its 
primary  business  is  to  equip  him  with  the  tools  of  learn- 
ing and  culture,  and  the  impulse  for  larger  attainment. 
Beyond  this  point  library,  press,  pulpit,  platform,  and 
practical  life  must  take  the  boy.  The  school  is  but  one 
of  many  educational  agencies,  and  can  not  if  it  would 
undertake  to  do  the  work  of  ether  agencies.  The 
school  can  teach  the  children  to  read  and  stimulate 
the  impulse  to  read,  and  to  some  extent  the  right 
books,  but  the  library  must  see  that  they  continue  to 
read,  that  they  read  well,  and  that  they  do  read  the 
right  books. 

In  one  respect  the  library  is  supplementary  to  the 
school.  To  a  large  extent  the  public  library  can  and 
should  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  public 
schools  that  the  college  library  sustains  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  college.  The  best  teachers  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the 
child  is  at  the  most  merely  a  working  guide  or  manual, 
rather  than  a  compendium  of  information  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  They  feel  the  need  of  access  to  fuller  sources 
of  information  than  the  meager  contents  of  text-books 
and  school-room  helps.  With  the  growth  of  this  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  school,  the  library  has  a  large  op- 
portunity for  very  effectively  reinforcing  and  enriching 
the  instruction  of  the  school  by  placing  within  the  reach 
of  teachers  and  pupils  additioiial  information  on  the 
subjects  under  study.  Particularly  is  there  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  enrichment  in  the  courses  in  history,  sci- 
ence, geography,  and  literature.  It  is  quite  possible 
thru  co-operation  of  teacher  and  librarian  to  make  this 
supplementary  service  of  the  library  as  effective  in  the 
elementary  school  as  the  college  library  contributes  to 
the  completing  and  rounding  out  of  the  work  of  higher 
departments  of  instruction. 

In  another  respect  the  library  and  school  are  comple- 
mentary. Each  conditions  and  helps  the  other.  As 
just  suggested  above  the  library  may  complete  and  fix 
the  process  of  instruction.  It  may  enrich  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  school  may  be  of  equal  service  to  the 
library.  By  training  pupils  to  think  accurately,  to  read 
well,  and  to  use  books  properly,  the  class-room  may  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  library  many  times.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  reference  books,  in  working  out  the 
contents  of  the  library  on  a  particular  subject,  in  use  of 
tables,  catalogs,  the  index,  etc*,  is  necessary  to  the 
largest  usefulness  of  books,  and  it  is  a  training  which 
the  school  must  give. 

This  complementary  relation  of  school  and  library  is 
quite  evident  in  the  contribution  which  each  makes  to 
the  other  in  a  practical  way.  But  there  is  a  higher  and 
deeper  phase  of  co-ordination.  Aside  from  the  home, 
library  and  school  are  the  chief  educational  agencies. 
Together  they  cover  fairly  well  the  whole  of  the  educa- 
tional field,  yet  each  has  its  own  particular  field.    In 


some  particulars  these  may  overlap,  but  in  the  main  they 
are  distinct.  The  school  awakens  wholesome  personal- 
ity and  social  impulses,  both  general  and  specific,  tiains 
the  individual  in  the  elements  of  the  social  arts,  trains 
him  to  think  and  to  study,  equips  him  with  the  elements 
of  learning.  The  school  endeavors  to  train  the  individ- 
ual for  a  larger  and  more  permanent  growth  to  come 
from  activities  be;ond  its  doors.  It  supplies  him  with 
the  instruments  with  which  he  may  attain  to  culture. 
The  promotion  of  this  larger  growth  teyond  the  school 
is  the  special  field  of  the  library. 

Putting  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  £cience,  the 
library  is  the  agency  specially  organized  and  maintained 
by  the  community  to  promote  its  culture.  And  by  cul- 
ture is  meant  more  than  reading  and  more  than  infor- 
mation. It  is  that  compounding  of  learnisg,  taste,  judg- 
ment, wisdom,  and  peculiar  tone  of  mind  that  ceme  ef 
being  in  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  wlat  has  le€n 
thought,  felt,  and  done  in  the  world,  and  of  companion- 
ship, even  remote,  with  the  men  and  women  who  bave 
thought,  felt,  and  accomplished.  This  is  the  field,  1 
take  it,  of  the  library  and  the  librarian.  »She  is  the 
agent,  the  library  her  instrument,  her  kit  of  tools.  I 
am  aware  that  this  function  presuppcees  ability  and 
leadership  of  no  mean  order,  and  yet,  I  think,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  really  effective  service  of  public  litra- 
ries  is  to  be  measured  by  the  character  of  the  taste,  in- 
tellectual tone,  and  liteiary  impulse  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  maintained.  It  is  this  deeper  culti- 
vation of  community  spirit,  of  taste,  judgment,  and  ir- 
tellectual  tendency,  which  is  of  reid  concern.  The 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  and  whether  the  circu- 
lation is  larger  than  last  year  or  lees,  are  of  little  con- 
sequence except  as  they  indicate  the  condition  of  tbe 
community  in  respect  of  its  culture  and  aspiration  for  a 
more  genuine  culture  than  it  possesses.  Whether  the 
librarian  succeeds  in  making  perceptible  improvements 
of  this  community  tone  from  year  to  year,  must,  within 
the  profession  and  without,  be  the  test  of  her  eflSciescy, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  her  maintenance.  For  with  tbe 
community  as  with  the  individual,  it  is  the  measure  of 
the  inner  man  which  prevails. 

The  work  of  the  library  is  largely  with  the  adult  popu- 
lation and  should  be.  Yet  in  order  to  reach  this  popula- 
tion effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  children, 
that  is,  in  the  schools.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  read 
the  library  must  get  him  to  reading  suitable  matter.  It 
must  see  that  he  forms  the  reading  habit  early,. and  that 
he  reads  matter  of  literary  merit.  It  must  see  that  the 
admonition  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  obeyed — that  the  child  shall 

frow  up  in  the  atmoephere  of  good  books  and  an  abun- 
ance  of  them.  Communities  are  reformed  by  proper 
formation  of  their  children.  A 11  culture  tendencies  have 
their  beginnings  in  childhood.  Standards  of  taste  and 
intelligence  are  formed  in  the  growing  generation.  It 
is  in  promoting  right  literary  legincings  in  children  at 
school  that  the  librarian  most  surely  controls  later  cul- 
tural conditions.  The  library  must  also  encourage  mas- 
terly study  by  facilitating  research  in  all  lines  of  echool 
work.  And  it  must  see  that  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
use  books.  If  the  use  of  the  library  is  made  a  vital  fea- 
ture of  their  school  life  it  certainly  will  continue  neces- 
sary to  them  after  they  have  gone  from  the  class-room. 
There  are  some  things  which  teachers  have  yet  to  learn. 
Important  among  these  in  the  present  connection  are : 

1.  That  reading  is  the  primary  subject  of  instruction. 

2.  The  need  of  greater  familiarity  with  books  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  of  greater  literary  taste. 

3.  The  introduction  into  the  school  of  the  spirit, 
method,  and  habit,  of  research— greater  and  wiser  use 
of  books,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

4.  That  aspiration  for  culture  is  the  motive  which  ef- 
fectively determines  the  pupil's  future  growth  and  that 
in  giving  the  pupil  such  aspiration  the  teacher  is  doing 
her  noblest  service. 

There  are  also  some  things  which  librarians  have  yet 
to  learn : 
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1.  That  the  librarian's  work  is  primarily  edncatiosal. 

2.  That  eh«  should  be  the  supeiviBor  of  the  reading 
done  by  the  commtmity,  and  especially  by  tbe  youns. 

3.  That  her  worth  is  measured  by  tbe  quality  of  taste 
and  mentality  resulting  rather  than  by  the  quantity  of 
reading  done. 

4.  That  it  is  her  dnty  to  observe  and  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect wrong  tendencies  in  tbe  reading  of  the  patrons  of 
the  library. 

6.  That  the  literature  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren should  always  be  literary. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  serione  problems  common 
to  school  and  library.  One  is  the  danger  of  too  much 
reading  and  too  rapid  reading  by  all  claeBes  of  people, 
but  especially  by  young  people.  While  thouesnds  are 
stranger*  to  books  because  they  ^o  not  read,  there  are 
other  thousands  who  are  just  as  truly  Btrsngers  to  the 
same  books  because  with  their  much  readingthtyread 
not.  Haste,  high  tension,  flitting  images,  conspire  t» 
leave  bat  slight  impression.  Our  people  are  gorman- 
dising on  books.  An  examination  of  tbe  volume  of 
reading  done  by  the  young  girls,  especially  in  tbe  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  of  the  conmnnities  baving  sccesB 


to  free  libraries  will  reveal  astonishing  conditions. 
Dr.  Gilman  has  referred  to  the  prevalent  excess  of  read- 
ing at  a  national  vice,  and  Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  "we 
are  in  danger  of  spoiling  our  literary  digestion,  and  of 
becoming  a  nation  of  mental  dyspeptics;"  that  "onr 
excessive  reading  may  be  a  vice  or  mania,  it  certainly  is 
a  disease." 

The  second  of  these  urgent  problems  is  the  alarm- 
iog  extent  to  which  people  yonng  and  old,  read  with- 
out purpose,  or  at  least  without  such  purpose  as  brings 
any  growth  with  the  activity.  An  activity  is  educative 
in  proportion  as  it  Is  purposed,  as  it  is  determined  by  a 
particular  end  to  be  reached.  The  grave  danger  of  mer- 
tal  and,  possibly,  moral  dissipation  by  intemperate  and 
motiveless  reading  is  so  well  put  by  Mr,  Vsil  thst  his 
warning  should  )m  read  in  great  serionaness  by  every 
teacher  and  librarian. 

The  importance  of  motive  in  this  reading  and  library 
problem  is  being  completely  overlooked.  Librarians  and 
teachers  alike  feel  that  if  the  boy  or  the  girl  and  the 
book  are  brought  together  the  problem  is  solved.  There 
if  the  mistake.  The  boy  or  the  girl  without  the  genu- 
ine motive  and  earnest  purpose,  the  surrounded  with  the 
most  attractive  books,  is  further  away  from  the  end 
which  books  and  reading  should  accomplieh  than  is  the 
boy  or  the  girl  with  the  proper  motive  but  without  easy 
aeeus  to  books.  Motive  is  everything  in  this  matter. 
Id  its  absence,  whether  in  the  country  or  the  city,  both 
boeks  and  reading  habit  are  worthless  or  even  worse. 

It  is  urgent  that  school  and  library  shall  meet  these 
problems  intelligently  and  promptly,  in  order  that  the 
abundance  of  literature  with  which  we  are  surrounding 
onr  youth  shall  not  become  a  source  of  literary  and  in- 
tdeotnal  dissipation. 


New  Lines  of  Attack  io  Child  Study.* 

B;  Fredsbick  E,  Bolton,  Pb.D.,  Proff  BBor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  ef  Education  at  tbe  State  University  of  Iowa. 

At  the  present  time  child  study  enthusiasm  of  the 
sort  witnessed  a  few  years  ago  is  manifeBtly  on  the  de- 
cline. At  the  state  asaociations  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an 
audience,  and  local  societies  have  diminished  in  number. 
The  number  of  so-called  investigators  and  tbe  number 
of  articles  on  child  study  have  been  steadily  decreasing. 
This  does  not  mean  that  tbe  scientific  study  of  the  child 
is  being  abandoned.  Only  the  dilettanti  are  dropping 
by  the  wayside. 

The  scientist  was  not  lured  by  delusive  hopes.  Bis 
expectations  have  been  well  realized  and  large  rewards 
await  his  future  efforts.  But  the  practical  effects  of 
child  study  have  been  much  leee  important  than  many 
have  been  led  to  suppose. 

Were  we  content  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  specialist  only 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  anxiety.  But  we  want  the 
benefits  of  child  study  to  reach  every  teacher,  every 
parent,  and,  still  better,  every  child  in  the  land.  At 
present  the  results  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
needs.  The  very  ones  who  need  its  help  most  have  been 
comparatively  little  benefited.  Child  stody,  like  medi- 
cine, should  result  in  bettering  conditions  of  humanity, 
else  it  has  no  right  to  exist.  This  does  not  gainsay  the 
value  of  a  science  of  child  study  any  less  than  a  science 
of  medicine.  But  medicine  has  only  recently  become  a 
real  science  while  it  has  long  been  a  valuable  healing 
art.  May  we  not  hope  that  large,  practical  results  may 
fiow  from  child  study  even  long  before  it  has  become  a 
well-organized  science?  I  believe  that  students  of 
the  child  should  push  their  work  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

While  in  full  sympathy  with  all  the  valuable  child 
study  work  that  has  t>een  done  and  also  believing  that 
the  scientific  workers  have  rich  unexplored  fields  still  to 
cultivate,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  there 
ought  to  be  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  problem  of  education,  and  that  is 
almost  synonymous  with  child  study.  While  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  unprecedented  wealth  and  material  op- 
portunities, there  are  grave  dangers  working  insidiously 
into  the  very  fiber  of  our  national  fabric.  Seme  one  has 
said  that  the  American  people  have  been  successful  in 
every  business  except  the  buBiuees  of  training  children. 
In  the  mad  rush  for  gold  and  glory  the  average  father 
turns  his  sons  entirely  over  to  the  mother  snd  the 
schools.  And  in  the  recent  days  of  women's  clubs  and 
conventions  the  women  are  in  turn  giving  over  their 
sacred  charges  to  the  servants  and  the  streets,  Thus 
it  is  thst  there  are  every-day  illustrations  of  families 
with  vast  estates  and  wajwsrd  children. 

When  child  study  is  mentioned  there  loom  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  listener  images  of  measniing  and 
weighing  apparatup,  the  isolation  of  sbtormal  or  excep- 
tional children,  tables  of  statistics,  references  to  remote 
ancestors,  a  hunt  for  vestigial  organs,  etc.  This  msy 
represent  the  field  and  the  point  of  departure  of  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  child  study — the  genetic  or  the  evolutional 
phase.  Such  a  study  is  for  the  scientist  only,  however, 
Pracdcai  Child  Study  Method*. 

There  is  another  kind  of  child  study  for  the  home  and 
the  school.  Tho  it  may  not  weigh  or  measure  a  single 
child,  tho  it  may  not  make  a  single  collection  of  statis- 
tics, it  may  yet  be  indirectly  of  the  mobt  valuable  scrt. 
This  other  kind  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  one  of  tte 
most  sacred  duties  imposed  by  society  upon  all  citizens. 
Education  is  usually  thought  to  concern  only  teachers, 
but  the  methodology  of  instruction  snd  school  govern- 
ment in  no  way  comprehend  the  whole  problem  of  edu- 
cation. Spencer's  conaprehensive  definition  of  educa- 
tion as  "  a  preparation  for  life  "  is  even  too  restrictive. 
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Education  is  not  begun  at  the  statutory  age  of  five  and 
completed  at  twenty.  Education  is  life  itself  and  li^e  is 
ediuation.  The  education  of  every  individual  was  be- 
gun ages  ago.  A  given  life  is  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  that  have  operated  upon  him  and  all  his  ances- 
tors. The  modern  biological  doctrine  of  memory  teaches 
conclusively  that  ne  impression  however  insignificant,  is 
lost,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  posterity.  Thus  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  have  been  visited  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  and  also  mercy  has  been  shown  to 
thousands  of  generations  of  them  that  kept  the  Lerd's 
commandments. 

Each  one  is  also  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Thus  is  each  one  his  brother's  keeper.  And  if  responsi- 
ble for  the  character  of  future  civilization  should  not  all 
have  the  deepest  concern  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

Therefore  every  parent  who  wishes  to  educate  his 
children  in  intellectuality,  morality,  and  virtue  must 
seek  to  secure  those  conditions  in  his  neighborhood,  his 
school  district,  his  town,  his  county,  his  state,  his  na- 
tion, thruout  the  world.  No  one  who  desires  to  educate 
bis  children  properly  moves  to  the  slums ;  no,  he  moves 
where  culture  is  highest,  not  because  good  teachers  may 
not  be  secured  for  the  slum  districts,  but  because  of  all 
the  other  contributory  factors.  While  many  seek  these 
conditions,  few  understand  their  duty  in  creating  suck 
an  environment. 

Immediate  Benefits  Desired. 

The  child  study  of  the  immediate  future  must  be  so 
conducted  as  to  bring  more  immediate  benefits  to  chil- 
dren. It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  appeal  to  the 
peeple.  Down  to  the  present  It  has  even  brought  oppo- 
sition from  them.  Their  children  were  experimented 
upon,  tabulated,  and  weighed,  and  measured,  and  classi- 
fied, but  the  only  thing  that  has  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
people  of  all  this  is  that  certain  children  are  peculiar  or 
abnormal.  Hence  as  soon  as  child  study  is  now  men- 
tioned they  begin  to  imagine  that  ^ou  are  hunting  curi- 
os or  abnormal  specimens. 

We  must  briig  the  people  into  sympathy  with  us  and 
not  court  their  disgust  and  disapproval.  We  must  be- 
gii  to  bring  them  benefits.  What  they  want  is  medi- 
cine and  not  diagnosis  alone. 

How  shall  we  correct  the  cigarette  habit,  the  nickel 
library  habit,  utilize  the  gangs  in  righteous  club  work, 
cause  the  parents  to  secure  medical  treatment  for  suf- 
fering children,  induce  proper  hours  of  sleep  and  recrea- 
tion, prevent  nervous  breakdowns,  remove  temptations, 
provide  wholesome  occupations  and  amusements,  etc.? 
Questions  like  these  are  of  far  more  vital  importance 
than  mere  diagnosis  and  cataloging  of  conditions.  What 
we  seek  are  remedies. 

There  are  numberless  questions  waiting  solution 
which  are  worthy  any  scholar's  attention.  They  should 
be  undertaken  primarily  in  the  hope  of  helping  children 
and  humanity  in  general.  They  may  develop  articles 
and  theses,  but  this  should  not  be  a  motive  for  their  un- 
dertaking. 

Much  of  the  work  suggested  can  be  accomplished  only 
indirectly.  All  teachers  must  first  be  indoctrinated  with 
child  study  and  with  education  in  all  its  broader  aspects. 
Further,  education  should  be  a  study  not  alone  for 
teachers.  If  any  classes  of  persons  need  child  study 
more  than  teachers  they  are  the  parents  and  school 
boards.  May  the  day  be  hastened  when  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  education  shall  become  a  regular  part 
of  the  course  pursued  by  every  college  student.  Among 
the  list  of  required  subjects  I  would  place  education 
rather  than  algebra,  and  Latin,  and  Greek.  Not  only 
should  education  be  included  in  the  required  studies  in 
the  colleges  of  letters  and  science,  but  also  in  the  col- 
leges of  law  and  of  medicine,  etc. 

The  Prcji  for  Education.  *^'' 

Just  at  this  time  we  need  to  secure  the  co-operation 


of  the  public  press  in  the  interest  of  better  education. 
While  the  newspapers  now  give  pages  to  prize-fights 
and  horse-racing  they  give  enly  paragraphs  to  public 
education  and  ehild  study  congresses.  The  newspapers 
have  almost  unlimited  power  in  creating  public  opinion, 
as  is  attested  in  every  election  campaign.  If  they  could 
be  enlisted  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  child  saving  and 
child  culture,  the  results  would  be  unpredictable.  '*  We 
give  what  the  people  demand,"  they  say,  but  why  net 
help  to  create  a  more  elevated  demand? 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  study.  Who  will  find  a  way  to 
enlist  the  public  press  for  education  ?  Along  with  this 
we  need  to  make  a  crusade  against  the  omnipresent, 
hideous,  demoralizing  posters  that  stare  at  us  on  every 
hand.  Their  influence  counteracts  all  the  esthetic  cul- 
tivation that  is  afforded  by  art  instruction  in  schools. 
Before  holding  out  health-giving  tonics  let  us  remove 
the  contaminating  influences  that  beset  us  on  every 
side. 

The  playground  as  an  educatinoal  factor  has  not 
yielded  the  best  results  possible.  We  need  many  more 
experiments  like  those  of  Supt.  Johnson  at  Andover  to 
determine  how  to  utilize  this  factor  in  modern  educa- 
tion. How  to  select  games  that  shall  interest,  instruct, 
and  develop,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  keep  all  at 
play  is  a  difllcult  question.  Mr.  Johnson  has  rendered 
inestimable  service  by  his  suggestions  gained  through 
actual  experience. 

We  are  constantly  admonished  that  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  a  time  for  great  concern  and  that  our 
present  methods  and  procedure  in  school  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  adolescence  needs.  But  who  has  given 
us  a  workable  plan  which  can  be  reasonably  offered  as  a 
substitute  ?  The  high  school  is  confessedly  without 
sufllcient  attractiveness  to  boys  and  the  high  schools 
afe  becoming  too  feminine.  Many  theories  have  been 
put  forth  diagnosing  the  situation,  but  how  few  persons 
have  come  forward  with  accounts  of  curative  measures 
successfully  applied.  These  are  the  persons  we  need  to 
hear  from  in  the  child  study  meetings. 

From  impression  to  expression  is  a  slogan  which  we 
have  heard  so  frequently  of  late  thai  it  rolls  off  our 
tongues  like  many  religious  sayings  which  have  no  sig- 
nificance. The  idea  is  correct,  but  who  has  made  a 
study  to  show  the  varying  application  ?  Knowledge  of 
ethical  principles  is  only  slightly  valuable  until  it  has 
given  rise  to  activities  in  harmony  with  them.  The 
boy  who  learns  to  denounce  rascality  in  historical  char- 
acters and  then  goes  out  to  the  playground  and  cheats, 
lies,  and  terrorizes  those  weaker  than  himself  might 
almost  as  well  have  left  the  literature  unstudied.  Ac- 
cording to  James'  theory  the  lessons  are  worse  than 
wasted. 

In  all  ethical  training  we  need  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  youth  in  definite  active  moral  enterprises.  To 
weave  ethical  teachings  into  the  fiber  of  their  lives  we 
need  to  secure  their  co-operative  activity  in  assisting 
the  needy,  relieving  suffering,  protecting  the  wei^,  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  animals,  ministering  unto  the  sick, 
in  bringing  sunshine  to  minds  clouded  by  sorrow  and 
distress. 

Advanced  thinkers  clearly  see  that  educational  prac- 
tice has  too  long  maintained  the  scholastic  divorcement 
of  home  and  life  from  school  duties.  Our  attitude  has 
been  a  vestige  of  the  period  of  world  renunciation.  But 
we  are  beginning  to  believe  that  education  is  life  and  aU 
life  is  education.  Now  how  to  identify  these  interests  and 
occupations  so  as  to  secure  an  ideal  education  and  an 
ideal  life  is  the  problem  to  which  few  have  really  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  the  interests  of  the  child.  We 
need  many  more  investigations  like  those  of  Dr.  Dewey. 

Another  problem  demanding  our  attention  is  that  of 
juvenile  offenders.  Every  city  and  town  has  its  cases, 
all  too  numerous  to  deal  with.  Lucy  Page  Caston  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  17,000  child  criminals 
are  arrested  yearly  in  Chicago.    It  is  gratifying  that 
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noble  men  and  women  are  studying  this  problem  and 
attempting,  as  you  are  doing  here,  to  secure  juvenile 
courts  and  corrective  institutions  whereby  these  chil- 
dren, largely  the  victims  of  vicious  environment,  may 
be  shielded  from  further  vice  and  helped  toward  re- 
form. But  far  too  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  prevention.  Moral  typhus  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  thousands  of  luckless  urchins,  who,  unless  the 
disease  is  stamped  out,  er  they  are  rescued  from  its 
contamination,  will  become  infected  just  as  certainly  as 
tho  living  in  the  pest  house  among  smallpox. 

In  this  work  we  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy.  Ministers  should  be  trained  in  child  study  and 
should  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  child 
culture  questions.  It  is  pathetic  that  the  churches 
have  done  so  little  for  the  child  and  have  spent  their 
time  and  energies  in  trying  to  convert  confirmed  sinners, 
a  task  psychologically  almost  impossible.  The  new  note 
in  education  and  religion  must  be  prevention  rather  than 
redemption,  positive  development,  not  repression.  More 
effective  training  of  children  would  lessen  the  number 
of  adult  sinners.  Jesus  said, ''  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Children  must  be  trained  to 
walk  in  paths  of  rectitude  and  not  as  adults  converted 
from  their  evil  ways. 

We  must  also  secure  the  co-operation  of  physicians 
and  lawyers.  They  have  most  expert  knowledge  that 
may  be  utilized  in  the  service  of  the  child. 

Finally  we  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  business 
men  and  the  home  makers.  When  a  question  comes  to 
the  point  of  legislative  execution,  teachers  and  scientists 
play  a  very  impotent  role.  The  lawyer  and  the  capi- 
talists make  laws,  and  the  lawyer  interprets  them.  The 
schoolmaster  teaches  obedience  to  them.  Last  winter 
when  certain  educational  laws  were  before  the  Iowa 
legislature  it  was  said  that  the  teamsters'  union  was  more 
effective  than  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  The 
teacher's  voice  is  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  is  a 
prophet,  not  a  law-giver.  The  teacher  may  say  what  he 
will  about  cigarette  smoking  but  his  words  of  wisdom 
go  unheeded.  But  when  the  railway  managers  find  that 
the  cigarette  fiend  is  an  inefficient  operative  they 
can  immediately  secure  reformation  among  their  em- 
ployes. 

Because  of  these  conditions  there  must  be  a  joining 
of  forces.  I  am  net  sure  that  there  should  be  any  local 
child  study  societies  as  such.  If  the  child  study  spe- 
cialists and  the  teachers  could  ally  themselves  with  the 
mothers'  clubs,  the  civic  leagues,  good  government 
clubs,  etc.,  and  there  consider  child  training  questioni 
as  one  among  others,  would  not  the  net  results  to  the 
child  be  greater  ?  If  our  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation could  bring  into  its  ranks  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  editor,  and  the  business  man,  if  we  were 
not  so  dissociated  from  every-day  life  interests,  instead 
of  being  identified  with  them,  we  could  much  easier 
reach  the  public  ear  and  arouse  public  sentiment. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  suggest  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  for  child  study.  Better  child  labor 
laws,  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts,  segregation 
of  juvenile  offenders  from  confirmed  criminals,  compul- 
sory education  laws  in  every  state,  the  execution  of  such 
laws,  fewer  children  per  teacher,  better  utilization  and 
supervision  of  playground  education,  an  educational 
journal  that  appeals  to  the  home  and  the  school,  the 
establishment  of  the  kindergarten  in  every  hamlet  and 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  business  man,  and  the 
home. 

The  child  study  of  the  future  should  deal  not  less 
with  anthropology  but  more  with  pedagogy,  not  less 
with  intellectual  training  but  more  with  moral,  not  less 
with  a  study  of  origins  but  more  with  shaping  of  des- 
tiny ;  be  not  less  curative  but  more  preventive,  not 
less  psyehological  but  more  sociological. 


Criticisms  Urged  Against  Normal 

Schools.* 

By  Homer  H.  Seerley^  President  Iowa  State  Normal  School, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Normal  schools  as  organized  and  maintained  in  the 
United  States  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  several  states  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
peculiar  laws  arid  the  special  demands  of  their  environ- 
ments. They  are  also  so  recent  in  their  founding  and 
so  incomplete  in  their  development  that  they  are  all 
more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage  and  hence  there 
are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  normal  schools  as  there  are 
individual  institutions.  It  has  been  but  sixty-three 
years  since  the  first  state  normal  school  began  its  work, 
and  the  time  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  enable  this 
great  modern  movement  to  adjust  itself  to  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole  and  to  its  particular  field  so  as 
to  define  the  exact  province  of  such  a  school  except  in 
general  terms.  These  sixty-three  years  of  educational 
history  have  been  notable  for  the  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion that  the  normal  schools  have  suffered. 

Possibly  no  other  educational  movement  in  modem 
times  has  been  met  with  more  positive  ridicule  er  more 
organized  contempt,  and  hence  progress  has  been  much 
delayed  and  development  of  type  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded. It  has  been  more  a  question  what  the  normal 
schools  have  been  allowed  to  do,  rather  than  a  question 
of  what  they  ought  to  do  or  could  do.  This  opposition 
has  come  first  from  the  influential  rank  of  the  leaders 
in  higher  education,  because  the  promoters  of  higher 
education  considered  it  as  the  best  and  almost  sole 
agency  of  bettering  the  elementary  and  the  high  school. 
In  advocating  their  ideas  they  have  frankly  repudiated 
the  normal  schools,  because  they  offered  short  and  sim- 
ple courses  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  an  educational 
career  and  thus  were  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 
traditions  and  the  theories  of  the  historic  system  of 
higher  education.  They  discouraged  the  normal  school 
graduate  from  taking  college  and  university  education, 
by  refusing  to  consider  his  normal  school  education  and 
training  as  having  any  value  whatever,  when  applied  to 
the  courses  offered  by  the  higher  schools.  In  addition, 
the  graduates  of  normal  schools,  as  representatives  of 
the  new  system  of  thought  and  training,  found  them- 
selves treated  as  innovators,  reformers,  and  smatterers 
by  an  unfriendly  supervision  which  adhered  strictly  and 
firmly  to  the  older  and  more  accepted  system  repre- 
sented by  the  college  and  the  university.  Hence  there 
was  great  difficulty  to  exemplify  the  training  of  the  nor- 
mal school  in  a  practical  way,  as  the  chance  to  get  a 
fair  test  and  a  proper  hearing  was  extremely  difficult  to 
secure. 

This  opposition  has  come,  in  the  second  place,  from 
practical  men  of  affairs,  who  judge  policies  and  plans  by 
immediate  results,  and  who  ridicule  the  pretensions  and 
the  efforts  of  the  normal  schools  as  extravagant,  im- 
practical, and  illusionary.  They  have  decided  that  the 
doctrines  and  theories  of  education,  as  taught  and  ex- 
emplified by  the  normal  schools,  are  more  or  less  a  farce 
and  a  fiction,  possessing  no  intrinsic  merit  and  giving 
no  promise  at  all  of  permanent  and  worthy  results. 

As  a  result  of  these  controversies  and  contentions 
the  normal  schools  were  compelled  to  strictly  differenti- 
ate their  field  of  labor  from  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity and  also  from  the  elementary  and  high  school,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  being  simply  duplicates,and  poor  ones  at  that,  as  sub- 
stitutes of  other  education  already  provided  by  the 
states.  They  have,  therefore,  been  classed  among  the 
inferior  and  the  unnecessary  and  have  been  treated  by 
many  influential  leaders  as  unworthy  and  impractical. 
Such  untoward  conditions  made  the  preliminaries  slow 
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to  f  ormulate,and  made  the  development  and  the  progress 
uncertain,  doubtful,  and  hazardous.  But  despite  all 
these  things  and  the  consequent  poor  chance  to  exert  a 
salutary  influence  for  the  betterment  of  public  educa- 
tion, yet  in  the  past  half  century  no  other  educational 
movement  of  any  kind  has  wielded  so  remarkable  a  tell- 
ing influence  and  has  attained  more  permanent  or  sat- 
isfactory results. 

The  progress  and  the  success  of  normal  schools  in 
America  has  enjoyed  much  popular  favor  among  the 
conunon  people  and  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers  has  been  so  decided  as  a  force 
in  civilization,  that  all  the  prominent  and  growing  col- 
leges and  universities  have  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  and  regard  their  own  interests  as 
public  institutions  by  opening  departments  for  the  spe- 
cial study  of  educational  problems  and  methods,  in  order 
that  they  might  successfully  take  part  in  the  progress 
that  was  observed  on  every  hand.  Such  an  acceptance 
was  a  positive  endorsement  of  the  principles  and  the 
aims  of  normal  schools  in  general,  and  was  done  as  a 
means  of  self-protection  and  for  self-interest  by  those 
great  higher  institutions  of  learning  rather  than  be- 
cause they  were  much  in  sympathy  with  the  conception 
of  a  teacher's  professional  education.  The  expansion 
in  the  number  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  normal 
schools  has  been  very  rapid,  as  it  has  meant  new  power 
and  new  distinction  for  their  promoters,  while  the  con- 
stant attempt  to  limit  their  province,  restrict  their  ser- 
vice, and  hinder  their  representatives  in  the  field,  has 
been  ineffectual  as  their  development  has  been  continu- 
ous and  permanent,  their  work  has  been  complimented 
and  accepted  by  the  people  at  large,  while  the  efllciency 
of  their  graduates  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
public  service  from  amateurism  to  professionalism. 
The  contributions  of  the  normal  schools  to  modem  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  and  philosophy  has  not  been  small 
nor  worthless.  What  they  have  done  has  been  definite, 
far-reaching,  and  practical,  having  an  actual  effect  upon 
all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  first  grade  of  the  element- 
ary school  to  the  last  year  in  the  university.  While  the 
direct  influences  have  been  specially  marked,  the  indi- 
rect influences  have  been  greater  still,  as  the  scholars 
and  the  investigators  in  the  universities  have  been  most 
ready  to  accept,  absorb,  and  utilize  any  new  develop- 
ments found  in  these  schools,  organize  them  into  a  log- 
ical body  of  truth,  and  put  them  forth  to  meet  and  serve 
the  exigencies  of  modern  thought  and  progress. 

So  much  for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  normal 
schools  during  the  past  half  century,  a  time  of  begin- 
nings and  organization.  It  is  a  proud  and  notable 
record,  such  as  history  can  never  overlook  nor  under- 
estimate as  it  represents  progress,  reform,  and  accom- 
plishment. The  thoughtful  person  might  easily  con- 
clude that  this  mission  has  been  sufllcient  and  this  ser- 
vice has  been  so  great  that  the  present  can  well  afford 
to  be  satisfied  and  let  well  enough  alone  for  the  future, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  consideration  can  develop  any- 
thing thai  could  be  stronger,  more  serviceable,  or  more 
practical.  But  those  who  are  aggressively  at  the  front 
in  this  great  work  of  training  teachers  for  public 
schools  can  not  thus  be  satisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments, as  they  must  still  recognize  that  there  are  de- 
fects to  be  corrected  and  better  plans  to  be  formulated. 
The  criticisms  and  the  opposition  that  these  schools  yet 
receive  are  not  products  of  fancy  or  prejudice.  Some 
of  them  must  be  well  taken  and  be  needing  reform  and 
reconstruction.  The  destinies  of  teachers'  education 
and  training  are  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  and 
women  that  are  specially  notable  for  a  willingness  to 
investigate  the  truth,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  make 
progress.  With  such  a  laudable  purpose  as  here  stated 
the  chief  defects  that  are  thought  by  the  writer  to  be 
most  prominent  and  largest  in  normal  schools  as  organ- 
ized, maintained,  and  managed  in  this  country,  are 
stated,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  such  defects  that 
•time  and  effort  and  common  sense  can  easily  overcome, 
and  that  they  are  at  this  time  the  principal  hindrances  to 


the  better  progress  and  the  better  service  of  these  great 
and  prominent  educational  institutions. 

1.  Normal  schoels  have  not  made  and  do  not  now 
make  enough  of  scholarship  and  intellectual  culture  to 
satisfy  the  growing  demand  of  the  strongest,  the  best, 
and  the  most  promising  students  who  look  forward  to 
education  as  a  career.  The  fact  is  that  the  preparation 
obtainable  at  a  normal  school  is  not  sufficient  lor  as 
large  a  field  of  usefulness  and  service  as  the  executive 
ability  aid  personality  make  possible.  The  narrowing 
of  the  preparation,  such  as  many  of  these  schools  deem 
essential  and  desirable,  has  the  effect  of  dooming  a 
graduate  to  a  smaller  and  a  more  petty  field  of  labor 
than  is  either  desirable  or  necessary.  The  normal 
schools  must  offer  such  inducements  for  scholarship 
and  culture  as  the  most  promising  and  keenest  intellects 
need,  to  guarantee  a  career  where  talent  and  strength 
can  be  used  and  where  the  higher  and  better  possibil- 
ities are  assured  or  else  they  fail  to  comply  with  the 
real  requirements  of  this  progressive  age. 

2.  The  normal  schools  have  made  and  still  make  too 
much  of  theory,  dogma,  and  philosophy,  and  too  little 
of  the  real,  the  practical,  and  the  essential.  Tbere  is 
no  doubt  but  the  criticism  of  the  common  man  that 
much  of  the  so-called  pedagogy  that  is  promulgated  and 
taught  as  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  education  is  the 
merest  bosh  and  nonsense  from  the  practical  standpoint 
of  serviceablenesB,  value,  or  benefit.  It  is  substance, 
reality,  and  efficiency  that  is  needed  and  insisted  upon 
in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment that  must  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  life  in  ed- 
ucation, not  abstruse  thinking  or  disconnected  philos- 
ophy. The  only  kind  of  pedagogy  that  the  American 
people  deem  as  actually  worth  having  in  these  days  of 
results  and  great  accomplishments  is  a  kind  that  is  bus- 
iness in  its  nature,  producing  readiness  in  action  and 
decided  efficiency  in  the  work  of  education.  For  such 
results  and  types  of  activities  the  real  normal  school 
must  be  an  exponent. 

8.  The  normal  schools  are  usually  conducted  on  the 
one-man  idea  instead  of  the  faculty  idea^  These  schools 
are  organized  on  a  theory  of  unity  in  which  the  head  of 
the  school  is  inferred  to  be  so  well  grounded  in  wisdom, 
so  perfect  in  judgment,  so  large  in  capability  and  re- 
source, that  all  the  associates  are  subordisated  to  an 
extent  that  requires  them  to  hot  be  allowed  to  think 
themselves,  but  to  carry  out  the  ideas  and  the  notions 
regarding  education  that  ere  possessed  by  the  central 
authority.  There  is  a  so-called  faculty  of  teachers  but 
they  are  not  supposed  to  possess  valuable  ideas  that  are 
worthy  of  being  put  to  use.  They  must  not  contribute 
to  the  upbuilding  and  management  of  the  schools,  as 
their  province  is  to  be  simply  that  of  satellites  who 
shine  thru  the  inspiration  and  the  guidance  of  the 
superior.  The  faculty  meeting  is  not  a  place  for  con- 
ference, but  a  place  to  receive  direction  and  instruction, 
a  place  where  the  unifying  process  is  amplified  and  mag- 
nified until  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  is  obliter- 
ated. Success  as  a  teacher  in  a  normal  school  usually 
means  special  ability  to  work  out  the  president's  con- 
ception of  the  way  to  successfully  teach  and  train 
teachers.  This  prevents  the  school  frem  becoming  a 
great  public  institution,  such  as  is  possible  for  a  univer- 
sity and  a  college,  and  limits  its  influence  and  power  in 
the  very  field  it  endeavors  to  reach. 

4.  The  normal  schools  are  also  conducted  on  the 
notion  that  the  training  department  is  the  center  of  all 
effort  and  that  all  other  lines  of  work  and  development 
must  contribute  to  its  prominence  and  glory.  Now  such 
a  conception  exaggerates  the  possible  service  of  the 
training  department  and  belittles  the  service  that  the 
other  departments  can  perform  for  the  development 
and  the  training  of  a  teacher.  There  is  a  special  benefit 
from  personal  contact  with  the  best  teachers  in  the 
class-room  that  is  just  as  effective  in  developing  the 
power  of  the  teacher  in  training  because  the  actual  and 
powerful  teaching  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  has  a 
mighty  influence  as  an  example  upon  a  would-be  teacher* 
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If  the  student  got  nothing  at  a  notniBl  school  except 
professional  instTuction  and  training,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  majority  would  mentally  perish  from  monotony 
and  would  decline  to  continue  the  work.  A  student 
comes  t«  a  school  to  get  into  contact  with  great  person- 
alities in  the  teachers  and  great  ideas  in  the  subjects 
taught,  more  than  to  obtain  technical  instruction  and 
special  methods  of  teaching  and  managing.  The  great- 
est thing  about  a  school  is  its  spirit  and  the  superiority 
of  its  environment  over  the  ordinary  experience  of  the 
student  and  it  is  folly  to  expect  a  right  preparation  for 
a  career  without  the  benefits  of  a  mental  diet  that  is  at- 
tractive and  wholesome.  To  confine  him  to  the  tech- 
nical and  the  professional  to  such  an  extent  as  is  fre- 
quently practiced  is  contrary  to  science  snd  common 
sense. 

6,  The  normal  schools  are  conducted,  muntained,  and 
supported  on  the  plan  that  they  are  to  be  small  and  in- 
significant schools,  very  meagerly  equipped,  cheaply 
directed,  and  taught  by  persons  of  narrow  experience 
and  education.  The  theory  of  their  management  seema 
to  be  that  they  need  less  apparatus,  less  libraries,  in- 
ferior laboratories,  and  less  specialization  in  their  in- 
struotion  than  would  ordinarily  be  expected  of  colleges 
and  universities.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  true  by  the 
people,  by  the  legislatures,  and  also  by  the  boards  of 
tmstees  and  the  faculties  of  these  acbools.  The  prep- 
aration of  a  public  school  teacher  ie  thus  supposed  to  be 
a  very  easy  thing,  and  the  expense  is  therefore  to  be 
very  little  indeed.  To  secure  patronaie  under  these 
uninviting  circumstances  tuitien  is  made  free  and  efTorte 
are  put  forth  to  gather  in  large  numbers  of  those  who 
are  not  qualified  for  mnch  ef  a  career,  thinking  that 
possibly  they  can  in  some  way  be  made  into  elementary 
teachers  for  the  common  school,' such  teachers  as  can 
eke  out  an  existence  at  the  small  salaries  generally  paid 
for  the  work.  This  condition  is  unfortunate  and  unfav- 
orable. It  takes  decided  native  ability  to  make  a 
teacher  in  addition  to  training.  The  right  kiid  of  nor- 
mal schools  can  never  be  cheaply  conducted  schools,  as 
they  must  have  the  moat  elaborate  equipment,  the  larg- 
est working  libraries,  the  most  perfect  facilitieB,  the 
most  distinguished  and  original  teaotiers  if  they  are  to 
be  fully  able  to  meet  the  exigeneiM  placed  upon  them 
in  solving  educational  problems. 

6.  The  normal  schools  are  as  a  rule  weak  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  facalty.  This  is  dne  to  many  reasons,  but 
chiefly  to  the  economic  condition*  that  are  compelled  by 
the  amall  salaries  paid,  when  compared  to  other  higher 
lines  of  teaching.  Teachers  in  normal  schools  are  also 
selected  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  skill  more  than  for  spe- 
cial personality,  marked  scholarship,  or  other  decided 
attainments  and  experience.  These  conditions  have 
improved  somewhat  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  neverthf- 
less  there  is  so  much  room  still  for  positive  progress 
that  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  normal  schools 
depend  entirely  for  prestige,  for  their  greatness,  and 
fer  their  usefulness  upon  the  character,  the  efficiency, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  individual  members  of  their 
faculties.  Some  things  are  useful  and  important, 
others  are  imperative  and  desirable,  but  a  faculty  is  the 
one  factor  in  the  school  whose  superiority,  excellence, 
and  greatness  are  always  an  absolute  necessity  whatever 
else  may  have  been  provided  or  planned.  Normal  schools 
are  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be  great  public  institutiocc, 
because  they  have  such  a  great  province  and  are  rightly 
expected  to  perform  a  great  piblic  service  in  a  great 
way.  The  unusualness  of  these  problems  demands  that 
normal  schools  be  conducted  on  Isrge  plane,  that  they 
elsim  their  right  to  the  things  that  civilization  stands 
ready  to  give  when  the  demand  is  rightly  understood, 
and  that  they  thus  possess  their  heritage  and  have  the 
facilities  that  are  commensurate  to  their  needs.  With 
thih  outlc^k  there  will  soon  be  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
and  the  next  decade  will  see  magnificent  public  institu- 
tions of  the  highest  and  best  type  substituted  for  what  are 
to-day  commonly  denomtnated  as  very  cdinary  schools. 


College  Entrance  Examination. 

By  Propbssob  Sdwin  Grant  Dextbr,  Univ.  gf  Illinois. 
(CoDtlnned  from  IkeC  week.) 

The  Sport,  if  1  may  return  to  my  biological  figure  of 
the  examination  of  the  school  te  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  pupils  for  college  entrance,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1871.  It  haa 
bad  its  principal  growth  in  the  West.  Till  within  a  very 
few  years,  however,  the  examination  was  not  strictly  of 
schools,  but  of  departments  of  schools,  if  I  may  make  ft 
distinction, — and  it  is  an  important  one  to  my  mind,— 
instructors  from  the  colleges  examining  the  teaching  in 
their  special  subjects  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Ite 
latest  modification  is,  however,  the  examination  of  the 
school  aa  a  whole  by  a  special  university  officer  whos* 
sole  duty  it  is  to  perform  these  functions  and  to  report 
to  a  committee  of  the  college  faculty  which  makes  the 
final  recommendations.  It  is  precisely  this  form  ot 
examination  of  schools  which  I  wish  to  contiaet  with 
the  type  form  of  the  examination  of  the  pupil. 

In  applying  our  pedagogical  criterion,  we  find  that 
such  examination  has  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
pupil  and  that  it  lacks  all  the  ucpedagogiral  features  of 
the  college  entrance  examination.  The  examiner  never 
announces — or  should  not — the  exact  date  of  his  visit 
and  the  pupils  need  not  know  that  he  is  present.  From 
the  pedagogical  standpoint,  too,  the  college  is  not  the 


sufferer  so  long  as  the  examiner  does  his  duty  and  keeps 
up  the  standard,  and  we  have  already  chown  that  the 
non-examined  freshmen  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
the  examined.  It  is  in  its  effect  upon  the  school  that 
we  find  the  principal  argnments  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
First,  because  in  doing  away  with  the  entrance  examina- 
tion it  does  away  with  its  narrowing  effect  upon  the 
curriculum,  and  second,  becauee  it  fuinithes  the  school 
authorities,  master  and  board,  with  an  efficient  and 
sympathetic  advisor  of  the  widest  experience,  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  whom  in  the  states  within  my  obser- 
vation can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  higher  in- 
stitution has  other  ol ligations  to  the  lower  than  simply 
to  set  a  mark  for  them  and  see  them  jnmp  ;  it  most  act 
as  trainer  as  well  as  marker,  and  in  this  officer  we  have 
these  two  functions  combined.  Questions  of  the  course 
of  study,  of  the  program,  of  equipment,  both  as  to  build- 
ings and  laboratories,  of  teachers,  and  the  many  other 
problems  which  are  puzzling  the  principal,  who,  under 
the  atomistic  conditions  of  our  secondary jsohool  system 
has  heretofore  had  no  one  to  consult,  are  helped  to  a 
solution  by  the  broader  experience  of  the  high  school 
visitor.  He  is  the  "concrete  personification  of  the 
college  influence — the  present  positive  element  which 
brings  the  influence  into  activity  and  effectiveness,  and 
could  it  he  shown  even,  that  the  entrance  examinations 
to  college  is  a  real  boon  to  the  secondary  school,  it 
could,  in  my  opinion,  be  sacrificed  ten  times  over,  in  re- 
turn for  no  other  benefit  than  the  inrigorating  stimulus 
which  the  college  gives  thru  its  official  examiner. 
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Art  as  an  Educational  Factor. 

Bj  Jahgs  L.  Hughbs,  lospMtor  of  Schools,  Toronto.tl 


Even  those  who  still  see  no  reason  for  teaching  any 
aabject  except  its  economic  value  are  beginiiug  to 
understand  that  art  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  on  the  school  program.  Men  are  learning  very 
clearly  that  artistic  training  in  childhood  means  artistic 
manufacture  in  adulthood,  when  the  productive  period 
of  life  is  reached. 

The  ffealthieat  nations  are  those  which  export  man- 
ufactured articles,  not  raw  material.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  article  consists  cbiafiy  in  the  character  of 
the  transformation  made  in  the  raw  material  by  the  dfr- 
signer  and  the  workman.  The  more  artistic  the  de- 
signer and  the  workman  can  become,  the  more  perfectly 
they  can  transform  the  rat*  material ;  the  more  com- 
pletely they  can  unify  beauty  and  utility,  the  more  they 
'iscreasa  the  value  of  the  mannfactnred  article.  The 
value  of  the  article  depends  muctt  more  on  its  beauty 
than  its  utility.  "  Art  tranf  orms  clay  beds  into  gold 
nines."  Dr.  Harris  has  well  said:  "The  great  prob- 
lem in  the  industry  of  nations  has  come  to  be  the  es- 
thetic one,  how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms  to 
productions  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  markets  of  the 
world." 

Art  is  therefore  revealing  itself  as  the  most  practical 
,of  all  subjects  ;  as  the  subject  that  has  most  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  productiveness  of  individual  men  and 
women,  on  national  wealth,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the 
home  in  its  material  conditions. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  the  aniversal  introduc- 
tion of  real  art  teaching  into  schools  is  its  edncational, 
not  its  economic  value.  Art  is  an  educational  factor 
because  it  gives  the  child  a  new  power  of  expression. 
Individual  pow»r  develops  only  by  self-expression.  Art 
is  the  highest  form  of  self-ezpression.  Every  time  a 
child  is  trained  to  use  a  new  means  of  expressing  its 
self-hood,  a  new  phase  of  self-hood  is  developed,  and  ev- 
ery other  already  developing  power  is  increased,  both  in 
force  and  range  of  application.  The  varied  powers  of 
each  individual  form  an  inter-related  unity,  and  each 
undeveloped  power  prevents  the  perfect  growth  of  all 
other  elements  of  the  nnity.  It  is  even  more  grandly 
true  that  the  development  of  each  new  power  strengtb- 
ens  and  extends  the  sphere  of  all  inter-related  powers. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  educa- 
tional iostitations  should  afford  the  best  means  for 
stimulating  all  developments  of  human  power  in  each 
individual,  in  order  that  he  may  attain  his  widest  and 
most  complete  growth,  and  be  most  perfectly  qnalifled 
to  understand  his  relationship  and  perform  his  duties  to 
the  universal  brotherhood.  As  art  appeals  to  a  wide 
and  high  range  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  powers,  it  is 
an  essential  department  of  true  education. 

One  of  the  established  principles  of  education  is  that 
each  child  has  a  special  department  of  power  which  is 
his  interest  center.  This  interest  center  may  change 
at  different  periods  of  the  child's  development,  but  the 
essential  psychological  fact  remains  the  same,  that 
there  is  always  soma  interest  center  in  each  child,  which, 
if  aroused  and  allowed  to  become  the  leading  element  in 
his  executive  work,  will  kindle  his  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  and  stimulate  his  most  energetic  ef- 
forts in  self-expression.  No  external  agency  can  rouse 
to  the  most  productive  interest.  The  interest  that  kin- 
dles, and  deflnes,  and  accomplishes ;  that  awakes  and 
achieves,  mast  act  spontaneously  from  within  the  child 
himself,  and  it  must  have  appropriate  material  and  op- 
portunity for  its  stimulation  and  its  activity.  With  a 
narrow  curriculum  many  children  were  never  kindled, 
and  they  passed  thru  life  "deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to 
a  million  things"  ;  indifferent,  negative  beings  instead 
of  energetic  and  positive,  as  they  should  have  been. 


Interest  aroused  in  the  central  department  of  power, 
so  fully  as  to  lead  to  original  expression,  becomes  the 
supreme  agensy  in  producing  deflnite  and,  energetic 
action  of  the  whole  being,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  aims  in  education  should  be  to  find  the  interest 
center  of  each  child  and  provide  opportunities  for  its 
executive  activity. 

There  are  many  children  whose  central  life  power 
can  not  he  fully  kindled  by  mathematics,  or  science,  or 
history,  or  literature,  or  music,  who  may  be  aroused  to 
harmonious  activity  by  art.  If  these  children  are  not 
allowed  to  illumine  their  lives  by  art  study  and  art  ex- 
pression, the  result  is  restricted  and  barren  lives.  One 
of  the  most  pathetic  things  in  the  world  is  a  barren 
life.  No  life  should  be  barren.  No  life  can  be  fully 
productive  unless  it  yields  its  beet  fruit  in  fullest  meas- 
ure. No  life  can  yield  its  richest  fruitage  unless  its 
powers  of  self-expression  have  been  trained  to  self-ac- 
tivity. No  individual  power  of  self-expression  can  be 
trained  to  its  supreme  limit  of  productive  activ- 
ity unless  all  cO' ordinate  powers  of  self-expression  have 
been  trained,  and  especially  the  central  element  of 
highest  selfhood. 

Art  should  be  a  high  form  of  self-expression  for  every 
child,  and  it  may  be  the  highest  form  of  siilf-ezpression 
for  many  children  ;  therefore,  all  lives  must  be  relative- 
ly barren,  and  some  lives  pitifully  barren,  without  art 
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training.  Every  child  should  have  the  right  of  added 
joy,  and  power,  and  growth  that  may  come  to  it  thru 
art,  but  especially  those  for  whom  it  alone  has  strong- 
est kindling  power. 

Mr.  Morris  says,  "Art  is  for  the  few."  This  is  a 
narrow  view.  It  is  the  limited  thought  of  an  artist,  not 
the  broad  thought  of  an  artistic  educator.  All  partial 
training  is  defective.  Education  without  artistic  train- 
ing is  partial,  because  the  highest  form  of  self-expres- 
sion has  been  omitted.  To  omit  this  training  restricts 
all  lives  and  dwarfs  some  lives.  What  are  the  educa- 
tional influences  of  art  in  individual  development? 

Art  cultivates  the  observant  powers.  Seeing  is  an 
act  of  the  mind.  Every  additional  element  of  artistic 
thought  increases  the  power  of  seeing  deSnitely  and 
widely,  and  especially  of  seeing  beauty  and  relationships 
to  which  we  were  previously  blind.  The  child  who  has 
not  been  taught  the  principles  of  symmetry  is  blind  to 
the  harmony  of  the  beautiful  designs  in  carpet  and  wall 
paper  and  other  artistic  productions.  The  child  whose 
color  sense  has  not  been  trained  is  not  able  to  recognize 
the  rich  harmonies  of  color  in  flowers  and  trees  and 
landscape  and  sky.  The  trained  ear  gets  melody  un- 
heud  by  untrained  ears.  The  trained  eye  sees  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  form  and  color  and  eymmetry  that  are 
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unseen  by  untrained  eyes.  The  melody  and  the  beauty 
exiit  for  all,  and  are  seen  by  all  in  propostion  as  the 
mind  is  trained.  Oh,  the  difference  between  the  trained 
and  the  untrained  ? 

We  see  only  those  things  to  which  we  pay  attention. 
Thousands  of  pictures  form  themseWes  on  the  retina 
each  day  which  are  not  seen.  We  see  only  those  to 
which  the  mind  attends.  The  mind  can  attend  only  to 
those  pictures  that  are  related  to  apperceptive  centers 
found  ii  it  by  experience  and  training.  Each  new  ap- 
perceptive center  increases  the  range  of  definite  and 
comprehensive  seeing.  Each  new  apperceptive  center 
makes  us  conscious  of  beauty,  or  relations  of  which  we 
were  previously  unconscious.  How  different  the  rela- 
tions of  a  great  cathedral  to  an  architect  of  wide  artis- 
tic culture  and  a  man  of  even  large  intelligence  who 
knows  nothing  of  architecture  ! 

A  child  for  years  has  gone  to  school  in  a  city  along 
the  same  streets.  The  houses  and  churches  and  public 
buildings  have  been  to  him  but  indefinite  masses.  He 
has  scarcely  been  conscious  of  their  forms,  or  colors,  or 
proportions.  He  ireaches  at  length  a  class  where  he  is 
taught  certain  elements  of  historic  art,  and  guddenly  he 
begins  to  see.  Every  porch,  and  arch,  and  window,  and 
spire  is  filled  with  interesting  life.  He  finds  design  and 
purpose  in  each  stone.  He  sees  beauty  or  the  lack  of  it, 
everywhere.  He  sees  the  correct  and  the  incorrect, 
and  soon  can  recognize  Egyptian,  or  Ionic,  or  Doric,  or 
Corinthian,  or  Gothic  styles. 

How  muck  better  it  would  be  if  all  architecture  were 
true  I  How  much  higher  the  silent  influence  of  en- 
vironment would  be,  if  all  schools  in  external  construc- 
tion and  interior  decoration  were  correct  and  harmoni- 
ously suggestive. 

Culture  in  seeing  power  means  culture  of  the  mind, 
not  of  the  eye.  Time  botanical  study  vastly  increases 
the  power  to  see  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  unity,  and 
creative  design  in  nature.  True  art  teaching  multiplies 
our  power  to  see  the  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  unity, 
and  creative  design  in  nature,  and  art  in  all  their  va- 
ried forms. 

The  power  to  see  increases  as  the  finite  mind  grows 
consciously  towards  the  infinite  mind.  The  best  work 
of  education  ii  to  promote  the  conscious  growth  of  the 
finite  mind  towards  the  infinite  mind.  Good  art  train- 
ing dees  this  for  most  children  more  effectively  than 
any  other  subject  on  the  school  curriculum. 

Art  trains  the  reasoning  powers.  Definite  seeing 
leads  to  definite  thinking.  Accurate  observation  lays 
the  foundation  for  correct  judgment  and  comprehensive 
observation  prepares  for  broader  thinking  in  regard  to  a 
greater  variety  of  individual  things  and  their  true  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.  A  considerable  portion  of  our 
reasoning  depends  on  conceptions  of  size,  form,  color, 
and  relationship  ;  therefore  art  training  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mew  and  exact  apperceptive  centers  of  size, 
form,  color,  and  relationship  makes  a  logical  preparation 
f er  clear  thinking. 

Art  provides  the  highest  opportunities  for  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.  Real  art  is  not  a  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  beautiful  things  that  have  been  stored  in  the 
memory,  nor  is  its  best  work  the  representation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  True  art  is  more  than  this.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  highest  revelation  lof  a  life-time  in 
new  forms  in  harmony  with  the  individuality  of  the 
artist. 

The  divine  element  in  man — his  selfhood — should  be 
trained  to  mold  material  things  into  new  and  higher 
forms,  to  beautify  them  with  more  exquisite  and  more 
harmonious  colors,  to  decorate  them  with  more  attrac- 
tive ani  more  suggestive  designs,  and  to  transform 
them  into  more  ennobling  expressions  of  the  highest 
spiritual  evolution  of  humanity.  But  art  does  not  stop 
here.  It  deals  with  the  unseen  and  attempts  the  inter- 
pretation ef  the  infinite.  Its  grandest  work,  the  highest 
work  humanity  can  ever  do,  is  the  revelation  of  the 
most  transcendent  development  of  spiritual  insight,  the 


expression  of  t)rogre88ively  unfolding  conceptions  of 
God  himself  in  His  personality,  His  attributes,  and  His 
lonng  relationships  to  the  universe  and  to  man. 

It  is  by  the  transformation  of  material  things,  and  by 
the  expression  of  his  highest  ideals  lof  God  that  nian 
aids  succeeding  generations  to  broader,  purer,  higher 
evolution,  and  qualifies  himself  for  clearer  revelations 
of  beauty  and  of  Divinity.  Whether  art  be  reproduc- 
tion, or  representation,  or  transformation,  or  spiritual 
revelation  it  exercises  some  form  of  the  imagination 
either  representative,  or  constructive,  or  creative,  and 
by  exercise  develops  it  and  qualifies  it  for  fuller,  freer 
>,  activity.  Our  highest  powers  are  capable  of  most  rapid 
and  most  comprehensive  development,  and  all  powers 
grow  most  rapidly  and  most  fully  when  used  for  highest 
purposes.  As  art  is  the  highest  form  of  self-expression 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
agencies  for  developing  the  imagination. 

Art  develops  originality,  and  qualifies  man  to  aid  in 
increasing  human  wisdom  and  power,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  human  happiness  by  the  revelation  of  new 
thought,  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  new  conceptions  of 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  evolution.  We  should  leave  the 
world  richer  than  we  find  it.  Our  only  possible  gift  to 
civilization  is  some  true  revelation  of  our  selfhood.  The 
development  of  original  power  is,  therefore,  the  supreme 
element  in  education.  Original  power  can  be  developed 
only  by  the  exercise  of  some  form  of  self-expression  in 
constructive  invention,  oratory,  literature,  music,  or 
art.  Art  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  of  these  forms, 
and,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  productive  of  original 
power. 

There  should  be  no  barren  lives,  and  every  life  is  bar- 
ren that  gives  out  no  new  light,  or  new  transforming 
thought,  or  influence  to  enrich  civilization.  No  teacher 
should  be  satisfied  unless  the  emotion  and  thought  of 
each  child  is  given  out  in  improved  form  full  of  new 
life  and  power  in  harmony  with  the  child's  individuality. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sum  of  human  achievement  is 
increased,  human  power  developed,  human  happiness 
promoted,  and  the  certainty  of  the  progressive  evolution 
of  humanity  established. 

We  are  too  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  high  achieve- 
ment in  the  power  of  expression  by  the  child  in  oral 
language,  written  language,  music,  manual  training,  and 
art.  Eipression  alone  adds  nothing  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man power.  Expression  is  but  a  preparation  for  self- 
expression.  It  is  not  even  that  in  the  truest  sense. 
Self-expression  is  not  only  the  desired  end  of  education, 
but  is  the  process  by  which  the  most  comprehensive, 
the  most  definite,  and  the  most  perfect  forms  of  expres- 
sion may  be  acquired.  Self-expression  is  infinitely 
more  productive  than  expression.  Selfhood  should 
never  be  divorcel  from  expression.  The  passive  forms 
of  expression  are  little  better  than  the  passive  forms  of 
accumulation  in  the  development  of  the  child.  The 
selfhood  or  individuality  of  the  child  is  hii  element  of • 
divinity.  The  development  of  this  element  of  divinity 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  that  every  other 
element  of  power  is  developed,  by  calling  it  into  self- 
activity.  The  true  function  of  selfhood  is  the  exercise 
of  originative  or  creative  power.  Whenever  the  creative 
functions  of  the  child  are  assumed  by  the  teaeher  or  are 
left  out  of  consideration  altogether,  the  child's  develop- 
ment is  dwarfed  at  its  most  vital  center. 

No  other  school  work  affords  such  universally  attrac- 
tive opportunities  as  art  for  the  expression  of  selfhood, 
and  for  the  revelation  of  the  growing  inner  life  by  cre- 
ative activity  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  con- 
ditions of  our  environment, 

Art  is  of  great  educative  value  because  it  so  readily 
reveals  the  possession  of  original  power  to  the  child 
himself.  It  is  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  a 
child,  when  he  awakens  to  a  consciousness  of  indepen- 
dent power.  This  is  the  most  inspiring  moment  of  a 
child's  experience.  The  central  element  in  strong 
character  is  a  positive  self-reverence  based  on  a  con- 
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scious  recognition  of  original  power  that  should  be  used 
for  humanity.  No  other  school  study  affords  such  op- 
portunities as  art  for  the  revelation  of  special  power  in 
a  child,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  child  himself. 
The  results  of  a  child*B  original  power  are  more  dis- 
tinctly manifest  in  art,  more  objectively  real,  than  in 
any  other  subject. 

Art  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child 
in  order  that  he  may  be  qualified  for  the  fuller  compre- 
hension of  the  great  works  of  art.  All  the  revelations 
that  have  been  made  to  the  world's  great  leaders  are 
stored  in  literature,  music,  and  art.  I  am  never  so  con- 
scieuB  of  a  lack  of  education  as  iwhen  I  stand  with  a 
painter  before  a  great  picture,  or  walk  with  an  architect 
in  a  grand  cathedral.  He  sees  and  feels  and  thinks  a 
thousand  things  unseen,  unfelt,  unthought  by  me.  I 
am  relatively  blind  and  unconscious.  The  things  he 
sees  and  feels  and  thinks  are  recorded  in  the  picture  or 
the  cathedral  for  me  quite  as  much  as  for  him.  I  can- 
not see  them  because  I  was  not  trained  to  see  them.  It 
might  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  seen  them 
as  clearly  as  he  does,  but  my  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  life  is  narrower  and  weaker  because  I  cannot  see 
them  as  clearly  as  I  might  h&ve  learned  to  see  them. 
Art  training  brings  with  it  no  deadening  of  thesoul.  It 
kindles  and  inspires  and  illumines.  Oh  !  how  we  have 
blighted  individuality  and  dwarfed  intellectual  power  by 
some  of  our  teaching  in  the  past,  by  some  of  it  even 
yet  I  But  art  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  awakens  and 
broadens  the  child  while  he  is  gaining  power  to  produce 
beauty  or  to  appreciate  beauty  and  emotion  and  thought 
as  revealed  by  others. 

We  wisely  try  to  train  the  race  to  be  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  enjoying,  and  using  the  emotion  land 
thought  that  are  stored  in  literature.  We  should  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  train  the  race  to  see  and  un- 
derstand, and  be  uplifted  by  the  revelations  and  records 
of  the  varied  forms  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  The  fact  that  we  could  not  all  see  what 
Ruskin  saw  in  color  er  in  architecture  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  trained  to  see  as  much  as  we  have 
power  to  see.  Our  duty  ad  educators  is  to  kindle  the 
children  and  cultivate  their  vital  intellectual  powers  so 
fully  that  they  may  be  able  to  gain  as  much  of  culture 
and  of  uplift  as  possible  from  the  elements  of  culture 
and  uplift  to  which  they  must  always  be  deaf  and  blind 
unless  they  are  truly  trained. 

Art  has  a  wide  educational  value  in  correlation  with 
other  departments  of  work  and  study.  The  vital  his- 
tory of  the  race  is  recorded  in  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture and  painting  quite  as  fully  as  in  books.  Much  that 
has  passed  in  schools  for  history  is  a  record  of  the  re- 
sults of  jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  ambitions  of  a  sel- 
fish nature.  Architecture,  and  sculpture,  and  painting 
record  great  ideals  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  and  civilizations,  and  to  different  na- 
tions. Epoch  conditions  and  national  characteristics  are 
indelibly  recorded  in  the  art  productions  of  eras  and  of 
nations.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  boy  who  studies 
and  draws  the  various  types  of  architectural  elements 
of  different  nations  will  have  not  only  a  more  awakened 
intellect  than  the  boy  who  studies  history  as  it  is  usually 
taught,  but  a  more  revealing  knowledge  of  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  nations  upon  civilizatien. 

Art  is  the  basis  of  true  manual  training.  All  forms 
of  productiveness  are  degraded  when  beauty  is  subordi- 
nated to  utility,  or  when  utility  alone  is  considered.  The 
richest  beauty  cannot  detract  from  the  highest  utility. 
True  beauty  cannot  lessen  utility.  If  the  aim  to  give 
more  beauty  renders  any  article  less  useful,  then  the 
unity  between  beauty  and  utility  is  neglected  and  a  fun- 
damental law  of  beauty  has  been  violated.  Artistic  de- 
sign is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  educative 
manual  training. 

Art  may  also  be  correlated  with  geometry  and  geog- 
raphy and  science  and  literature.  Many  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Euclid  are  essential  in  architecture 


and  in  the  art  department  of  manual  training,  and  these 
principles  learned  incidentally  as  they  are  wrought  out 
and  applied  in  art  are  learned  more  definitely  and  un- 
derstood more  thoroly  than  they  could  be  by  being 
committed  to  memory  or  even  thought  out  by  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  abstract  thinking.  A  boy  who 
draws  the  homes  of  people  in  different  climates  and  of 
different  degrees  of  civilization,  or  who  sketches  the 
people  themselves  in  characteristic  national  costumes, 
or  who  makes  an  illustrated  map  of  the  world  with  pic- 
tures of  the  animals  found  in  the  different  zones,  has 
learned  and  impressed  the  facts  relating  to  these  de- 
partments of  geography  better  than  by  reading  or  lis- 
tening to  a  teacher.  Drawing  and  painting  are  now 
universally  used  in  the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  and 
other  departments  of  natural  science.  Literature  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  use  of  art 
in  developing  the  originality  of  children,  when  pupils 
are  allowed  to  represent  in  drawing  or  color  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  author's  thought  expressed  in  lan- 
guage. 

Art  should  have  a  definite  influence  in  the  elevation 
of  the  moral  nature.  One  of  the  meat  effective  lessons 
I  ever  learned  was  taught  me  by  a  teacher  of  art  who 
showed  me  a  collection  of  Japanese  pictures  chosen  es- 
pecially as  illustrations  of  color  harmonies  as  developed 
by  those  greatest  students  of  color,  and  who  then 
placed  beside  the  pictures  cinders  and  bark,  and  decay- 
ing woods,  which  perfectly  reproduced  every  color  har- 
mony of  the  artists.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  a  young 
life  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  even  the  com- 
monest things  that  lie  unnoticed  around  us  possess  some 
elements  of  beauty  equal  to  the  highest-developed  con- 
ception of  the  race.  The  revelation  of  the  beauty  and 
harmony  hitherto  unrevealed  prepares  us  to  believe  in 
the  higher  evolution  of  the  race  in  order  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  comprehending  the  higher  beauty  and  har- 
mony yet  to  be  revealed.  It  helps,  too,  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe  and  its  Creator  to  realize 
that  even  the  most  apparently  valueless  things  possess 
transcendent  beauty,  when  we  become  capable  of  seeing 
it. 

But  the  lesson  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  beauty, 
and  the  training  in  power  to  see  beauty,  great  as  they 
are,  are  ?not  so  important  as  [the  habit  ot  searching  con- 
sciouily  for  the  beautifuL  The  greatest  modern  art  teach- 
ers make  alertness  to  beauty  and  responsiveness  of  life 
to  its  influence  their  supreme  aims.  The  true  teacher 
of  art  says  to  her  pupils,  draw,  or  sketch,  or  paint  dur- 
ing next  week  or  next  month  the  flower,  or  the  tree,  or 
the  tower,  or  the  landscape,  that  is  most  beautiful  to 
you.  Or  she  may  say, — bring  me  the  pattern,  or  the 
picture,  or  the  object  that  you  like  best.  At  first  it  is 
enough  to  have  the  choice  made,  but  later  the  reason 
for  the  preference  should  be  given. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  that  the  choice  of  each  child 
be  recognized  as  of  absolute  value  to  him,  and  reverently 
respected  by  his  teacher.  If  his  choice  be  inferior,  his 
taste  cannot  be  lifted  truly  to  a  higher  plane  by  the 
adoption  of  another's  choice.  It  is  by  continued  choos- 
ing and  by  conscious  delight  in  what  at  present  appeals 
to  us  and  satisfies  us  that  we  gain  a  higher  power  of 
choice,  not  by  weakly  accepting  the  choice  of  some  one 
else,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  The  teacher  should 
simply  arrange  the  pictures  or  objects  for  exhibition 
without  praise  or  disapproval.  She  should  aim  to  es- 
tablish standards  of  beauty  by  teaching  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  correct  taste,  but  such  teaching  should 
always  be  impersonal.  All  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to 
choose  the  best  specimens  brought  by  their  companions, 
but  they  should  not  be  asked  to  include  their  own  in 
the  comparison,  and  they  should  report  their  choice  pri- 
vately te  the  teacher,  not  that  a  summarized  vote  may 
be  given  to  that  class,  but  as  a  revelation  to  the  teacher 
of  the  present  development  of  the  individuals  of  her 
class. 

The  making  of  such  choices,  and  the  explanations  of 
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tbe  reaBons  (or  makiiig  them  form  a  very  prodactivs 
intellectnal  ezarciae,  bnt  the  chief  value  of  such  train- 
iag  is  the  development  of  a  peraiBtent  tendency  to 
search  consclonsly  for  the  beautifol  and  tme  in  oar  en- 
vironment and  cffnditionn,  The  constant  relating  of  the 
beat  outer  to  the  beat  Inner  will  lead  to  a  conecioiu  pur- 
pose to  make  the  beat  inner  become  the  outer  by  tbe 
joyoua  desire  of  not  only  appreciatins  the  beat,  but 
doing  it.  The  habit  of  chooBiog  tbe  moat  beauttful  in 
environment  will  neceBBarily  develop  the  moat  beaatiful 
characteriaticB  of  the  life,  and  exerciae  the  higheat  ele- 
ments of  the  intellectnal  and  moral  nature. 

Ideals  transform  individuals  and  altimately  transform 
national  life.  Ideala  become  vital  in  our  lives  by  con- 
aeioaely  chooBing  them.  The  child  who  ib  trained  to 
chooae  consciously  the  moat  beautiful  things  in  his  en- 
vironment is  being  trained  in  the  moat  effective  way  to 
conaciously  adopt  true  ideals  in  manhood. 

Art  has  a  high  moral  influence  beoaosB  it  tends  to  lift 
the  race  soul  above  materialism.  As  Dr.  Harris  baa 
said,  "  It  arouses  emotions  and  feelings,  not  appetites." 
Every  worldngman  should  feel  that  he  can  create  and 
reveal  ideals.    So  will  hia  life  he  ennobled.    Unless  the 


Ulsi  H»rgaret  Haley tntCblcBgo,  first  presidtot  of  the  National 

AsiociatiOD  of  EletuBntary  School  Teachers,  which 

wai  organized  at  HiDneapolli  latt  week. 

material  life  can  be  spiritualized,  man's  tendency  is 
towards  the  jungle.  The  spiritual  in  literature  and  mu- 
sic and  art  has  lifted  the  race  slowly  towards  the  Di- 
vine.    Thia  is  the  only  true  education. 

The  time  baa  come  when,  not  the  leading  few,  but  all 
should  become  conscious  of  the  exultant  thrill  of  the 
aoul  waen  in  conscious  relationship  to  the  universal 
Bpirit.  Art  can  do  more  to  achieve  this  grand  result 
than  any  other  subject. 

Let  us  accept  Ruakin's  philosophy  :  "  If  we  do  not  use 
tbe  faculty  of  color  to  diaciplioe  a  people,  they  will  in- 
fallibly use  it  to  corrupt  themselveB."  The  artistic  power 
is  one  of  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  is  capable  of  high- 
est development.  With  grander  ideals  of  liberty  and 
individual  power,  and  tbe  possibility  of  human  achieve- 
ment as  we  grow  toward  a  truer  spiritual  emancipation, 
let  ua  teach  the  best  we  know  of  art  to  all  the  children 
as  a  basis  for  a  nobler  art  and  a  purer  individual  and 
national  life. 


Emperor  William  made  a  speech  at  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle 
ID  which  he  eaid  :  "I  look  to  all  to  atrengthen  the  bold 
of  religion  on  tbe  people,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  WhoBoever  does  not  base  his  life  on  faith  is  lost. 
My  empire,  my  army,  and  myself  have  choeen  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  said, '  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  my  word  sbal]  not  pass  away/" 


Silent  Reading/ 

By  Sarah  H.  Fahet. 

When  1  speak  of  silent  reading  I  have  in  mind,  as  I 
suppose  we  all  have — the  ability,  however  acquired,  of 
penetrating  or  comprehending  tbe  thought  involved  in 
the  printed  page — not  rhetorical  utterances — not  ex- 
pression— simply  the  getting  of  facta,  ideas,  or  emotiouB. 

In  this  country  the  people  who  apparently  read  may 
be  counted  by  the  million,  yet  tbe  majority  do  nothing 
but  akim  the  newspapers.  The  world  is  not  much  the 
wiser  for  a  good  deal  of  the  so-called  reading  which 
goes  on  in  it.  Many  do  not  profit  by  their  reading  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  read.  They  have  never 
been  taught.  It  ia  not  how  much  we  read,  bnt  the  qual- 
ity of  tbe  reading  and  the  manner  in  which  we  read 
which  counts. 

When  the  necessity  for  silent  reading  ia  urged  in  tbe 
Bchoola,  teachers  often  think  that  a  great  quantity  of 
reading  is  necessary.  That  is  not  true,  if  books  are 
rightly  chosen  children  will  read  them  silently  many 
times  during  their  Bchool  life.  A  child  may  be  gorged 
by  too  many  books.  Pupils  often  say,  "  I  have  gone 
thru  that  book,"  indicating  by  their  very  remark  how 
little  they  have  gotten  out  of  it. 

Accurate  thinking  on  any  subject  depends  largely 
on  tbe  ability  to  see  what  is  there,  yet  children  are  con- 
stantly seeing  incorrectly.  If  we  are  to  consider  only* 
the  economy  of  scbool  work  and  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher,  how  neoeasary  it  is  that  the  schoola  bo  tea^ 
that  the  child  reading  silently  can  read  intelligently. 
Wben  a  child  fails  to  work  an  example  how  often  the 
teacher  says  "  Raad  it,"  and  "  Read  it  again."  Suddenly 
a  leok  of  intelligence  flashes  across  the  child's  face,  he 
reads  the  problem  and  solves  it  in  tbe  same  breath. 

Oral  reading,  which  involves  not  only  thought-getting 
but  thought  giving,  is  dependent  absolutely  on  tbe  power 
to  interpret  the  thought.  For  example,  a  child  ia  read- 
ing aloud  in  a  vacant  sort  of  way.  The  teacher  says, 
"  Look  at  it."  "  Think  what  it  means,"  or  by  a  suggest^ 
ive  question  leads  him  to  see  it.  Instantly  the  tone 
changes.  He  has  comprehended  what  is  there  and  la 
now  ready  to  transmit  hia  thought  to  hia  hearers. 

Are  you  not  constantly  finding  out  that  some  boy  ia 
unable  to  prepare  bis  lesson  in  geography  or  history  be- 
cause be  haa  not  been  helped  to  read  the  text-book? 
He  tells  you  what  be  thinks  is  there,  which  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  that  which  is  actually  there. 

Is  it  not  paramount  in  importance  that  the  child  be 
taught  very  early  in  his  school  life  to  habituate  himself 
to  getting  correct  thought  when  readiug  silently.  He 
will  thus  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  books  on  any  and 
every  topic  of  interest,  and  can  help  himself  when  the 
teacher  is  engaged  with  other  pupils  or  classea. 

I  realize  fully  how  futile  it  is  te  hope  to  make  young 
readers  very  skilled  in  thought-getting,  Reading  ia  a 
very  difficult  art, — so  difficulttbat  even  Goethe  says,  "I 
have  been  fifty  years  trying  to  learn  to  read  and  I  have 
not  learned  yet,"  We  cannot  hope  to  perfect  pupils, 
butis  thia  an  apology  for  not  makingatleast  abeginning! 

If  people  do  not  acquire  the  reading  habit  in  youth, 
tbe  chances  are  they  never  will.  After  the  sixth  year 
the  masees  do  not  attend  school.  The  pitiable  part  of 
it  all  is  that  many  of  these  people  close  their  scbool  life 
with  not  even  an  introduction  to  reading  in  any  true 
aenae. 

Yet  our  literature,  in  richness  and  variety,  is  second 
to  none  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Think  what  silent 
reading  really  means  to  one  who  has  maatered  the  art. 
A  vast  before  unknowable  world  looms  up  for  him.  It 
extends  his  horizon  in  space  and  time,  making  his  world 
immQaaurably  larger  than  it  was  before.  It  trausplanta 
him  at  will  to  different  countries,  among  different  peo- 
ple, with  different  cenditions  of  life  from  his  own.  It  is 
the  next  best  experience  to  reality. 
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Then  again,  our  moods  are  changed  by  proper  read- 
ing. When  we  feel  wearied  we  are  made  to  laugh,  when 
we  are  ready  to  condemn,  our  sympathies  are  awakened ; 
when  we  feel  indifferent,  we  are  roused  to  action. 

In  books,  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  ages  entertain  ne, 
and  what  a  power  for  good  that  means  to  us.  Biog- 
raphies of  our  greatest  men  all  emphasize  the  controlling 
influence  of  books  upon  their  lives.  How  impressive 
are  the  words  of  Channing  when  he  says  : 

"  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
tant and  the  dead  and  make  ns  heirs  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  tho  the  pros- 
perous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling — 
if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise, 
and  Shakespeare  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  enrich  me  with 
his  practical  wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual 
companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  tho  ex- 
cluded from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where 
I  live." 

What  a  great  opportunity  silent  reading  firnishes 
to  get  the  ideas  of  leading  thinkers  of  the  present  time. 
Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumor,  and  loose  conver- 
sation for  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought, — instead 
of  forming  judgments  in  crowds,  and  being  excited  by 
the  voices  of  neighbors, — people  who  can  read  silently, 
learn  to  study  and  reflect  alone, — to  follow  out  subjects 
continuously  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge, 
views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages, 
— and  the  result  must  be  a  deliberateness  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment, — and  a  thoroness  and  extent  of 
information  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 

Since  such  tremendous  results  are  dependent  upon 
the  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page  intelligently, 
we  may  profitably  spend  a  moment  considering  ways  and 
means  of  giving  this  power  to  some  of  our  pupils. 

One  of  the  fundamental  errors  among  teachers  is  the 
supposition  that  reading  is  easy  to  teach.  Inexperi- 
enced assistants  in  training  schools  feel  that  very  little 
preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  reading 
lesson,  altho  they  will  manifest  a  good  deal  of  concern 
about  any  other  work.  The  truth  is  that  reading  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  subject  in  the  schools  to  teach  ef- 
fectively. After  the  earliest  school  years,  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  much  positive  teaching  of  reading  is  done. 
Teachers  hear  pupils  read  once  a  day.  General  ex- 
pression is  criticised,  then  the  lesson  doses.  In  a  per- 
functory way  the  children  are  given  books  to  read 
silently,  bat  the  teacher  does  not  influence  them  to 
read.  The  children  are  naturally  indifferent  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  books. 

The  teacher  must  create  a  motive  for  reading.  She 
must  make  the  child  get  what  she  gets  from  a  book, 
whether  it  be  information,  ideas,  or  feelings. 

Given  a  motive,  and  people  will  read  the  driest  kind 
of  material.  Boys  read  football  notes.  Women  read 
cook  books,  societies  read  codes  of  parliamentary  law, 
because  they  are  interested  in  doing  something,  and 
they  seek  information  with  regard  to  that  something. 
It  it  not  the  teacher's  business,  then,  to  have  in  mind 
clearly  what  she  expects  a  child  to  get  from  any  given 
reading?  Then  she  must  in  some  way,  whether  by 
question  or  suggestion,  stimulate  the  reader  to  want  to 
get  what  is  there.  As  a  rule  do  net  assign  reading  by 
pages  to  the  older  pupils,  as  they  will  then  look  upon 
the  work  as  a  task  to  be  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

Train  children  to  realize  that  the  writer  of  a  book 
wants  to  talk  with  th^m—  that  he  selects  his  words  care- 
fully because  he  can  say  them  but  once— that  they  must 
look  carefully  and  examine  those  words. 

Pupils  must  be  trained  to  realize  that  half  of  edica- 
tion  consists  in  learning  where  and  how  to  look  for  in- 
formation. They  must  learn  that  books  are  merely  tools 
•f  knowledge.  It  remains  with  them  to  get  the  spirit 
that  is  breathing  beneath. 

Books  giving  informafion  primarily  must  be  quite 
closely  graded,  but  with  emotional  reading  we  do  not 
have  to  be  so  exact.    Our  emotions  are  far  more  rde<^ 


pendent  of  age  or  culture  than  the  intellectual  side  and 
need  far  less  of  the  arts  of  adaptation.  When  dealing 
with  emotional  reading  the  teacher  has  a  wide  field  from 
which  to  select. 

Let  me  place  two  limitations,  however, — never  teach 
a  book  which  calls  forth  emotions  which  will  be  normal 
only  in  later  life,  but  which  aroused  too  early  may  do 
the  child  positive  harm.  And  never  teach  a  book  merely 
because  it  is  a  classic.  Make  yourself  enjoy  the  book 
and  then  teach  it.  Emerson  relates  that  a  painter  once 
said  to  him  :  "No  one  can  draw  a  tree  without  in  some 
sort  becoming  a  tree."  In  like  manner  a  teacher  can 
never  arouse  enthusiasm  for  any  reading  until  she  is 
possessed  thoroly  with  the  spirit  of  the  book. 

If  the  work  to  be  read  is  a  story, the  main  business  of 
the  teacher  is  to  select  the  story.  In  intermediate  and 
upper  grade  work  let  her  aim  for  twentieth  century 
ideals.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  stories  and  other  fairy 
tales,  the  ideal  is  a  prince  and  princess  with  untold 
wealth.  In  the  Iliad  the  type  of  heroes  is  not  our 
type.  All  good  in  their  way,  but  are  they  the  best 
standards  of  ethics  that  we  can  put  before  the  child 
who  is  living  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century? 

The  best  stories  will  not  create  discontent,  but  will 
make  the  child  get  the  best  out  of  his  own  surroundings 
in  life — will  make  him  idealize  the  real.  Teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  charm  of  sich  writers  as  Bums,  who 
made  heroes  of  the  common  people  dealing  with  common 
places. 

In  lower  grades  we  cannot  hope  to  d#  much  in  ab- 
stract reading,  but  there  are  books  which  eeem  to  tide 
us  over  from  the  story  to  such  purely  abstract  reading 
as  speeches  and  essays.  *' Being  a  Boy,"  by  C.  D. 
Warner,  and  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  by  E.  E. 
Hale  are  excellent  examples  of  such  books. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  utilize  the  kind  of  books  that  will  hold  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  make  the  child  reflect. 

If  teachers  could  but  feel  with  Carlyle  when  he  says  : 

''  Of  all  things  which  man  can  do  or  make  here  below  the 
most  momentous,  wonderful,  and  worthy  are  the  things  we 
call  books.  Those  poor  bits  of  rag  paper  with  black  ink  on 
them,  what  have  they  not  done,  what  are  they  not  doing? 

"  He  that  can  write  a  true  book,  is  he  not  the  bishop,  and 
the  archbishop  7  The  writer  of  a  book  is  he  not  a  preacher, 
not  of  this  parish  or  of  that,  not  on  this  day  or  on  that,  but 
to  all  mea,  in  all  times  and  places.  Does  he  not  rule  from  his 
grave  after  death  whole  nations  and  geierations  who  would 
or  would  not  give  him  bread  while  living? 

**  If  we  think  of  it.  all  that  a  university  or  finsl  highest 
school  can  do  for  us  is  still  but  what  the  first  school  began 
doing — teach  us  to  read.  It  depends  on  what  we  read  after 
all  manner  of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books." 

Let  us  go  often  for  inspiration  to  such  men  as  Car- 
lyle, and  let  us  resolve,  that  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will 
so  train  children  that  they  take  pleasure  in  silent,  pass- 
ive reading — in  learning  the  great  task  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  the  greatest  minds  undistorted — we  will  so 
train  them  that  they  will  feel  in  the  poet's  words — 

"  0  for  a  book  and  a  shady  nook, 

Either  indoors  or  out. 
With  the  green  leaves  whispering  overhead. 

Or  the  street  cries  all  about ; 
Where  I  may  read  all  at  mine  ease 

Both  of  the  new  and  old, 
For  a  jolly  good  book  whereon  to  look 

Is  better  to  me  than  gold." 
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Toronto  is  to  keep  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  after 
all.  The  evident  universality  of  the  desire  to  have  him 
continae  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  active  so  many 
years  was  too  much  for  him,  and  his  express  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  his  resignation  had  to  give  way.  Mr. 
Hughes  will  fill  the  lecture  engagements  already  made. 
His  duties  at  Toronto  have  been  made  less  onerous,  his 
salary  has  been  increased — in  fact  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  left  undone  that  would  prove,  in  a  practical 
way,  how  much  the  good  people  of  Toronto  admire 
their  inspector  of  schools,  and  how  grateful  they  are  to 
have  him. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  has  resigned  from  the  superintend- 
enoy  of  Cleveland  to  become  president  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Blichigan.  He  is  one  of  the  really  great 
school  superintendents  of  the  country,  one  of  the  few 
who  can  make  their  influence  for  good  felt  in  every 
school  of  a  large  city  system.  His  success  at  Indian- 
apolis has  been  frequently  talked  about.  At  Cleveland 
he  has  rendered  even  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. His  best  work  has  probably  been  done  as  an 
inspirer  and  trainer  of  teachers,  and  his  strength  in  this 
direction  ought  to  prove  a  power  in  shaping  normal 
school  ideals. 

Cleveland  will  probably  have  some  difSculty  in  choos- 
ing a  successor  to  Mr.  Jones.  The  law  under  which  the 
city  is  working  at  present  and  which  gives  the  school 
director  almost  unlimited  power,  has  been  found  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a  conflict  appears  not  unlikely.  However, 
it  is  well  for  the  best  friends  of  the  Cleveland  schools 
to  unite  upon  some  strong  candidate  under  whom  the 
goed  things  inaugurated  by  Superintendent  Jones  will 
be  continued  and  further  developed.  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  would  be  an  ideal  superin- 
tendent for  the  place. 

Supt.  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  of  Omaha,  is  another  leader 
who  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  place.  He  has 
just  been  re-elected  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  and 
may  not  want  to  change  just  yet.  The  appointment  of 
Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  would 
give  universal  satisfaction.  Supt.  George  B.  Aldrich, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  might  also  be  induced  to  become  a 
candidate.  Cleveland  haa  set  a  high  standard  for  her 
schools  under  Mr.  Jones's  administration,  and  can  draw 
upon  the  best  men  in  the  country. 


There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bard- 
well  will  be  elected  as  one  of  the  district  superinten- 
dents of  New  York  city,  all  appearances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  failure  to  elect  him  last  week 
can  serve  only  to  marshal  more  votes  to  his  support  at 
some  other  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  in  the 
near  future.  The  logic  of  his  strongest  opponents  con- 
stitutes the  best  argument  in  his  favor.  If  no  out- 
siders "  are  wanted  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  New 
York  city  field,  then  in  the  present  case  no  man  should 
be  chosen  who  is  not  thoroly  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  of  the  character  usually  found  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  country  districts.  The  district  in 
Richmond  borough  which  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  mew  superintendent  has  many  such  schools.  If 
reasons  and  not  mere  excuses  are  to  be  the  foundation 
in  the  choice  of  superintendents,  then  Dr.  Bardwell's 
installation  ought  not  to  be  further  delayed. 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  fight  against  Supt.  Bard- 
well  is  the  resolntion  passed  by  the  New  York  city 
board  of  aldermen  protesting  against  the  election  of  an 
oatsider  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Jasper  as  city  superin- 


tendent. It  seems 
there  should  be  so 
that  the  aldermen 
Maxwell  is  the  city 
and  that  the  latter 
be  voted  for  before 


almost  too  good  to  be  true  that 
little  politics  in  city  school  affairs 
are  ignorant  of  the  facts  that  Dr. 
superintendent,  and  not  Mr.  Jasper, 
is  still  in  office  and  no  successor  will 
September. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  whom  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  accorded 
such  shabby  treatment,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Ingratitude  toward  educational  leaders  whose  seivices 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  rewards  a  commonwealth 
can  bestow,  is  one  of  the  discouragements  that  Ameri- 
can public  school  men  must  have  the  fortitude  to  face. 
The  removal  of  several  of  the  most  efficient  and  devoted 
superintendents  within  recent  weeks  has  furnished 
abundant  evidence  of  how  easy  it  is  to  politicians  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  educational  offices  if  they  are  inclined 
to  draw  the  schools  into  their  spoils  list.  State  Com- 
missioner Glenn,  of  Georgia,  would  never  have  been 
ousted  from  office  if  the  sentiment  of  the  people  were 
strongly  enough  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  best  interest 
of  public  education.  There  is  work  ahead  for  an  educa- 
tional John  the  Baptist  to  stir  the  consciences  of  the 
people. 

Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  until  quite  recently 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  in  a  critical 
condition,  and  his  death  is  expected  almost  any  hour. 
He  is  under  the  care  of  physicians,  at  Redlands,  Cal., 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  restoration  of  health  and 
strength. 


National  Educational  Association. 
Declaration  of  Principles. 

(Continned  from  page  57.) 

8.  ''  It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  Eoglish  Bible 
as  a  masterpiece  of  literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the 
pupils  in  our  schools.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  a  conception 
which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological  book  merely,  and 
thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some  states 
as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study. 

''  We  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in 
this  regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage  the  English  Bible, 
now  honored  by  name  in  many  schools,  law,  and  state  institu- 
tions, to  be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary  work  of  the  highest 
and  purest  type  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose  which 
it  has  inspired  and  in  large  part  formed. 

9.  "  We  commend  the  examples  of  those  boards  of  education 
whose  settled  policy  is  to  employ  teachers  upon  merit  only 
without  reference  to  political  or  other  considerations. 

10.  '*  While  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  and  better  lighting,  heating, 
ventilatien,  and  seating  have  been  provided,  yet  there  is  great 
room  for  further  improvement,  and  many  questions  with 
reference  to  the  most  important  problems  of  schoel  architec- 
ture, hygiene,  and  sanitation  are  still  unanswered.  We  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  commission  created  by  this  body  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  collect  all  the  best  information  extant  on  the 
construction  of  school  buildings  and  matters  pertaining  to 
school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  publish  it  in  a  form  which 
will  be  available  for  use  by  school  authorities. 

11.  ''Recognizing  the  necessity  of  making  many  changes 
from  year  to  year  in  our  educational  system  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  both  methods  and  admin- 
istration, we  believe  that  the  committees  known  as  'the  com- 
mittee on  secondary  education,' '  the  committee  on  elementary 
education,'  and  '  the  committee  on  rural  schools '  should  be 
re-created  as  standing  committees,  to  perform  such  duties  as 
were  prescribed  for  them  under  the  resolutions  creating 
them. 

12.  "  We  believe  that  a  proper  conception  of  what  educa- 
tional work  can  do  for  the  community  and  state  can  be  best 
inculcated  by  a  thoroly  wide-awake  teaching  profession  ; 
therefore  we  cordially  indorse  the  organization  of  summer 
schools  thruout  the  country  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  teachers  by  the  leading  educators.'' 
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The  Educational  Field. 

A  line  building  is  in  process  of  erection 
in  West  123d  street  for  a.  Jewish  theolog- 
ical seminary.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  gave 
tioo,ooo  in  addition  to  the  building. 
Leonard  Lewisohn  gave  (50,000,  as  also 
the  brothers  Uaniel  and  dimon  Gugen- 
heim.  Dr.  Solomoa  Scbechter  nill  be  the 
head  of  [he  faculty.  Here  men  who  have 
a  degree  from  other  seminaries  will  come 
to  receive  their  final  education. 

Baltihoke,  Md. — A  new  schedule  was 
recently  adopted  by  the  school  board  of 
this  city.  Sums  aggregating  nearly  $10,- 
000  will  be  added  to  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers who,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  board, 
should  have  the  increase.  The  figures  of 
the  advance  a.tt  summarized  as  follows : 
Additional  salaries  to  vice-prins.  £6,466 
100  maximum  salaries  9,600 

Increase  to  seven  men  :,8jo 

>' 7,996 
The  remainder  of  a  little  over  (3,000 
from  the  f;o,ooo  fund  will  be  used  in  ad' 
justing  salaries  at  the  Polytechnic  insti- 
tute and  colored  high  and  training  school. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Reed  has  resigned  from  the 
school  superintendency  of  Little  Kails,  N. 
Y.,  to  go  into  business.  He  has  done  excel- 
lent work  for  the  schools  and  his  depar- 
ture is  to  be  much  regretted.  He  has  al- 
ways taken  an  active  loterest  in  educational 
movement!  and  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a  leader  in  the  state.  Before  entering 
upon  the  office  at  Little  Falls  he  was  a 

S'incipal  at  Utica,  under  Supt.  George 
riffitn,  and  it  was  there  he  became  at- 
tracted to  the  serious  study  of  educational 

Baltimore,  Md, — There  is  quite  a  little 
tempest  in  a  teapot  here  over  a  rule  re- 
cently made  by  Superintendent  Van  Sickle. 
According  to  the  new  rule  neither  gradu- 
ates of  the  state  normal  school  nor  of  the 
Woman's  college  may  teach  in  the  public 
schools  without  other  preparation.  They 
must  either  be  graduates  of  one  of  the 
high  schools  as  well  as  the  normal  school, 
or  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

Graduation  of  Sunday-School 
Pupils. 

At  the  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  held  at  Denver  June  iS,  the 
Rev.  N.  E.  Dunning,  of  Boston,  recoauted 
the  work  of  the  lesson  committee  in  form- 
ulating a  uniform  Sunday  school  lesson 
for  use  thruout  the  world,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  great  benefit  derived  in  the  way  of  ed- 
ucatmg  the  youth  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible.  He  recommended  a  gradation  of 
classes  in  Sunday-schools;  that  primary, 
intermediate,  and  senior  classes  be  formed, 
with  a  special  course  in  study  provided  for 
each  class,  a  period  of  six  years'  atten- 
dance upon  one  class  being  required  for 
advancement  to  another,  the  present  course 
to  be  the  one  for  study  for  the  intermedi- 
ate class. 

Hard  Lines  for  Russian  Students. 

The  police  department  of  Moscow  have 
published  the  names  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  who  have  been  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  three  months  to  seven  days  with- 
out .any  form  of  trial  whatsoever.  The 
majoritv  of  those  arrested  are  students  of 
the  higner  educational  establishments  of 
Moscow,  and  a  number  of  schoolboys. 
These  arrests  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
wholesale  arrests  of  the  demonstrating 
students  at  thi 


Of  the  four  thousand  students  of  the 
'  Moscow  university,  it  appears  that  about 
half  left  Moscow  in  anticipation  of  the 
of  the  events  which  have  just  taken  place. 
About  four  hundred  were  ''  administrative- 
ly "expelled  from  the  town,  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  arc  in  the 
convict  jail,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
special  orders  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion, will  be  expelled  from  the  university, 
while  forty  of  their  number,  who  declared 
themselves  not "  academical "  demonstrat- 
ors,   but  "political,"  a   new    distinction 


suffer  thi 

penalties  tn  the  way  of  imprisonment  and 
deportation  to  Siberia.  Two  hundred  odd 
arrested  in  the  streets  will  be  imprisoned 
for  varying  terms,  and  probably  expelled  on 
the  expiration  of  them ;  and  the  remainder, 
as  things  seem  now,  will,  no  doubt,  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  studies.  Among 
the  demonstrators  arrested  in  the  univer- 
sity buildings  were  no  less  than  seventy 
women,  who  spent  the  night  of  Saturday 
in  the  Manege,  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
and  in  the  company  of  the  students  taken 
with  them. 

A  Coronation  Ode. 

By  A d  A Q,  P 1  L 1 

The  early  Bird  attraps  the  early  Worm ; 

Let  me  be  first,  with  wise  Precipitation; 
To  sing,  in  cadenced  meter  uniform, 
Tbe  Coronation, 

(For  I  have  never  used  a  meter  yet, 
For  any  ode,  each  Laureatic  one, 
That  did  not  bear  the  stamp  and  impress 
set 

By  Tennyion.) 

His  future  subjects,  in  ten  forty-two, 
Disdained  the  Danes  and  chose  bis  pre- 
decessor, 
An  Englishman,  and  he  was  Edward,  loo, 
Styled  the  Confessor. 

Disdained  the  Danes!    We  can't  agree 
with  them ! 
Now  thrice  three  hundred  years  have 
passed  away, 
Our  Danish  Queen  adorns  her  Diadem 
This  Crowning  Day. 


But  will  allow,  of  doe  politeness  heedful. 
My  readers  may  recall  as  well  as  I 
All  tliat  is  needful. 


Ah,  stay,  1  have  not  mentioned  roses  yet, 
Nor  verdant  meads  dappled  with  lowiig 
herds, 
I  would  not  be  myself  could  I  forget 
The  dicky  birds. 

The  blushing  cowslip  crimsoning  all  the 
leas. 
The    League-loved  primrose   and    the 
Kingcup  pale. 
While  Laureate-like  pours  forth  his  melo- 
dies 

The  nightingale. 
—Alice  Fleming,  in    TAt  Pall  Mall 
Magaiine. 


Scrofula 

Few  are  entirely  tree  trom  It. 

It  may  ^vekip  bo  slowty  •■  to  taam 
Uttle  It  any  dlatuzbanoe  <inrif^  thg  wliolft 
period  of  cUldbood. 

It  may  then  produce  irregnlarlty  of  tbe 
stomach  and  txiwelB,  dyspepsia,  cktanti, 
and  marked  tendency  to  oonsDmitttao 
before  manllestlng  Itself  In  mneh  ffitawwrw 
emptloD  or  glandular  swelllug. 

It  Is  best  to  t>e  sure  that  yon  •»  qolta 
free  from  It,  and  lor  its  complete  eradica- 
tion you  can  rely  on 

Hood's  Sarsapaiilla 

The  best  of  all  medicines  tor  aU  hnmora. 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

o(  New  T*rk 

BICEABD  A-  XcOUBDT.  Fwideiit 

LtatU  Thtm  A.U 


ToBBded  la  IS43  FUtr^SM  TMn  sf* 

THE  lUTIlAL  LIFE  IISOUICE  COVUl 

•f  nw  T«k 


REPORT  CARDS 


tend  nn  sample*. 

IilliK'i  Btport  CuiU, 

n  Ota  per  lOL 

Conblutloii  Bsport  ud  PnmittoB  Bluk, 

Mats,  peril 

We  b1k>  have  Edward'i.  KtMl 
and  Oolorad  Raport  OkkIl   E 


B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  But  Ntetk  Str«at,         NEW  YORK 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  oom- 
mnnicatiog  with  advertisera. 
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ENNEN  S  TlSJm" 
^^TOILET 
.fiPWDER 


JIPRiaaY  HEAT,  i^.:^ 

H  CHAFING,  .ai      

r  SUNBUFJJ,  -t,-L-^ 


Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33=     A    LB. 

!■  ibuliitd)!   iLi-llEht   I -lb.  bidt-Bimrh  '  — 

Bnwlloit  T>u  la  th»  Oip,  30,  SG,  eo«  ■  lb. 
COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Pot  Ntw  TiRDs,  iddna 

The  Great  Anerican  Tea  Go. 

p.  m.  max  >•• 
SI  A33Vea«ySt.,  NswYork 


ST.  DE,NIS 

HOTEL 


WM,  TAYLOR  *  SON,  Proprlrisr*. 


Miscellany. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STEWART. 

j6a  w.  2j<f  Jr.,  j<f.  y.  city. 


^•■tlurT-  Prc«er*kit«D  of  •liRlnsl  leeih  ■ 
»p*etmtt3.  B*t>bllahed  IH881  AppalmHenii 
hi  HBll  ar  lalaptaHB  In  ndTsnca  far  Tbllara. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  •# 


•r>  th«  ohi^Mt,  buidlaM,  inott  ntlitfac- 
tDtvmMBicsiltiKtntionuiHbocA.  Our 
firtaawriMi  imr  m  wMpett.  Bend  id 
tmt»  ID  ■>iinni  ana  we  will  mid  tod  two 
MaqdM  tor  trial— a  map  of  North  AiDeri« 
— '  -  'lairtnjB  or  lannuwe  l««aoo— '- 
lib  oaklogc  -- ' 


g  ooDtaiuinx  compJeM 


K  L.  KKtXOGG  k  CO.,  bl  E.  «tli  St.,  V«w  Tark 
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There  are  those  who  advocate  the  treat- 
meol  of  malarial  fever  without  quinioe, 
and  while  we  are  not  I  n  a  position  to  argue 
the  question,  it  has  often  occutied  10  us 
that  the  cases  treated  with  aolikamnia  iu 
connection  with  quinine  recovered  more 
rapidly  than  those  treated  without  anli- 
kamnia.  A  five-grain  autikamnia  lablel 
every  three  hours,  given  in  connection 
with  quioine,  will  prove  this. — Medical 
Reprints. 

Rab  and  His  Friinds,  and  Other  Dog 
Stents,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  is  the  aecond 
irolume  to  appear  in  the  aeries  of  "  Canter- 
bury Classics."  Dr.  Brown's  dog  stories 
sre  genuine;  they  are  tht  result  of  many 
years'  experience  with  the  canine  tribe.  A 
dog  was  to  the  great  heart  of  this  man  aa 
worthy  of  affection  as  many  human  l>eings. 
H  is  stories  arc  rich  in  sympathy ;  they  re- 
veal a  wonderful  tenderness  for  brute  life ; 
they  are  rife  with  pathos  and  eloquent 
with  humorous  situations  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  which  one  feels  the  "  thought  that 
deep  for  tears."  Woven  into  his 
tales  are  expressive  glimpses  of  home  life 
among  the  poor.  The  editor  of  these 
eharming  sketches  hms  done  a  thoro,  sym- 
pathetic work. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Brown 
IS  succinct  and  full  o£  interest.  Such  clas- 
sics when  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
will  foster  a  refined  literary  taste  which  is 
JO  much  needed  byyoure  men  and  women 
in  after  years.  (Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany,   Price,  25  cents.) 

Ginn  &  Company  are  to  the  front  again, 
this  time  with  a  Text-Book  Bulletin  /or 
Elementtry  Scheels.  It  has  a  neat  cover 
printed  in  two  lints  of  gray,  with  a  floral 
design  in  the  darker  tint  artistically  t>ve 
lying  the  lighter  tone. 

"Human  Interest  and  Nature  Study, 
by  C.  F.  Hodge,  leads  in  the  subjects 
treated.  Educational  meetings  bave  a 
place  as  well  as  "New  and  Forthcoming 
Books." 

The  Text  Btok  BnlUttn  opens  in  a  mod- 

t  way  the  fashion  set  by  its  anii  type— the 
Magazine,  with  its  table  of  cOBtenta,  where 
one  sees  at  a  glance  what  books  ate  men 
tioned  sod  on  what  pages. 

This  bulletin  canvinces  one  that  pub- 
lisher! have  learned  how  to  attract  the  eye 
of  the  public  and  induce  tbcm  lo  read 
catalog  rather  than  tots  it  Into  the  wast 
basket. 

A.  C.  MeClui^  &  Company  announi 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Speacer's  latest  book 
— Fatt  and  Comments— n  to  be  his  last. 
During  the  coming  fall  will  be  published 
an  admirable  account  of  the  life  of  the 
^reat  philosopher.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Rieber. 
of  Stanford  university,  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  00  the  work,  which  is  to  be 
called,  Htrbtrt  Spencer,  the  Man,  the  Sci- 
entist, and  the  Pkilnopher. 
Kadticed  Rates  to  TacoiDa,  Portland,  Se- 
attle, VaDconver,  and  Victoria. 


eT,  !•.  C.U-n 


n  Chui 


On  account  of  the  meeting  Y.  P.  C.  U. 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  July  .23  to  J7,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  excurs' 
tickets  to  Tacoma,  Portland,  Seattle,  V 
couver,  or  Victoria  from  all  stations 
lines,  from  July  10  to  July  lO,  inclusi 
greatly  reduced  rates.  These  tickets  will 
be  good  for  return  passage  until  Septem- 
ber 15,  inclusive,  wFien  executed  by  Joint 
Agent  at  deslination  and  payment  of  ;d 
cents  made  for  this  service.  Apply  to 
Ticket  Agents  for  additional  ioformali 


Raal  aad  HokHIi  [b  Blathi 
Mu  WmaLow's  SooTBiira  Sti 

■WITH    PKBntrr'  KUcnKSB.  ' 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTElNERTONE 

ia  now  on  sale  at  the 

Steinertone  Building 

57-59  FIFTH  A  VE. 
What  li  the  Steinertone  Pienorortt? 

This  question  occupies  the  minds  of 
musicians  and  thoae  who  love 
to  pUy  the  piano. 
The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforte,  being  provided 
ith  a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
:iion  that  offers  to  the  performer  the 
eans  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated- 
system  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
soundicg  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  lo  light.  The  action  used  in  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steioert,  and  00  account  af  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  loul-iDspiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  absent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch. 
The  Steinertones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  mult 
be  laid  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tho  ordinarily  less  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  aa  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Steinertone  to  the  considera- 
tion of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  say  that  its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  readv 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  aU 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reat'h  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  lo  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  instru- 
ments is  most  respectfully  solicited, 

THE    STEINERTONE   COMPANY, 

Th«  Stalnertoae  Building, 
87-89  Fifth  AvB.,     -      -     NewVotk. 


NATURE  READERS~5c. 

This  series  of  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably    to    introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleas- 
it  acquaintance  with  the  various  phase* 


whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  tifteea 
numbers  now  ready— all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades^are  as  follows : 

No.    1.  Pdhsj  Willow  »nd  Wake  Robin. 

■  -2.  Tbo  ftpritiH  Beauty  ami  Anemone. 
'      s,  Tlie  HnuiiTol  ami  fiis  Home. 

"  4.  Bitter  L'resB  nitJ  Rnaes. 

■  ,^.  The  Htory  of  &  Beehive. 
■'  H.  aolileii  Hodttnd  Aster. 
';  7.  ettinei  About  Birds. 

».  HiB«»thiian<l  Its  Anthor. 
■■   m.-WhittiBrandhiflSoowbonnd. 
'■   ll.ThankBKiTinKBtOTiBB. 
■■   is.TwoFBurSlorle", 
"    18.  BobinMin  f^nwoe 
"    H.  JseksDiUhelleanRtiilk. 
"  15.  Stories  a  boat  Animals. 


E.  L.  KELLOaO  *  CO., 
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THE 

THOUSAND 

ISLANDS 


There  m>y  be  somewliere  oq  tbe  earth  a 
more  deliebtful  reg^ion  than  that  of  the 
Thousaad  Islapda,  but  if  there  is,  it  hu  not 
been  discovered.  It  is  the  Venice  af 
America,  but  also  has  good  hotels  that  caa 
be  kept  warm  if  there  shall  happen  to  be 
a  cold  rainjr  evening.  It  is  as  fine  as  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  1,000  picturesque 
Islands  scattered  along  the  twenty-five 
miles  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rirers 
in  the  world.  You  can  find  out  a  great 
deal  regardiae  it  in  No.  10  of  the  "  Fopr- 
TracV  iieries,"  "  The  Thousand  Islands." 
Cop;  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
i-cent  stamp  by  Gkorge  H.  Dahibls, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 

NEW    YORK  CEPTTRAL    & 
HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  WILL  HELP 

IN  riAKlNO  PROGRAMS  FOR  SPECIAL 
DAYS— Memorial,  Patriotic,  Cominence- 
ment  and  Closlnji  Bzerdses.. 

Spring  and  Soinmer  Sohool  Celebrations $0^ 

Fane;  Drills  and  Marohes ^ 

Tip-Top  Dialogs ^ 

How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  ^ 

Arbor  Day  in  tbe  Primary  Room IS 

New  Arbor  Day  Exercise 16 

Twenty-four  I^e  Program  for  Arbor  Day 16 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No.  1 J25 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No.  2 25 

Primary  Recitadons JZ& 

PnwBjy  Fancy  Drills 16 

Banner  Days  of  tbe  Republic 26 

Patriotic  Quotations 15 

Work  Conquers 16 

A  Fancy  Scarf  Drill 16 

A  Noble  Spy 16 

Mother  Goose  Featiral 15 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 25 

Reception-Day  Bwiks,  6  numbers each    .10 

Mother  Nature's  Festival 16 

An  Object  Lesson  in  History 25 

Nymphs  of  the  Elements 16 

Practical  Programs  for  School  and  Home .26 

p^--  Our  New  Eotertunment  Catalog,  the  most  com- 
rrCC  plete  list  of  entertainment  books  erer  pnbliahed. 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 

rnbllahar*  *nd  B««KB*ll*rB. 
61  East  Nintb  StrMt.  NEW  YORK 

^nv  took  mpplud. 


Southern  I^ailw^ay 

ANNOUNCES  ITS  ENTRANCE  AS  AN  INITIAL  LINE  INTO 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

EffectiTe  July  1,  1902 

B7  an  krrkDgement  for  (ruikmse  rjjchti  OTerthe  Hoe  foTtnerlr  kDownas  tbe  Plant  87s- 
tem,  •>  betiTMD  ttBTmnnkh,  Qa.,  asd  JaokioDTille,  Fla..  and  Jemp,  Om..  and  JaakionTlIle, 
PJa.,  the  Saotbern  Ballwar  will  b«  extended  from  Baiannah  and  Jemp,  reipeetirelr,  to 
Jao(  Bond  lie.  Fla. .  and  will  On  Bndaft«r  (hat  date  oiiwata  iti  own  train  utt1d«  into  and  out 
of  JacktonTille  thersbr. 

Oq  and  after  above  mentioned  date  tbe  bigh-clais  Through  Train*  of  the 
Southern  Railway  from  the  East,  tbe  North,  the  West,  and  the  Southwest  will 
be  operated  into  Jacksonville  via  lesup  and  the  New  Short  Line,  which  reduces 
the  distance  from  iiavannah  and  from  Jesup  to  Jacksanville  30  miles. 

THE  SOVTHCRN  RAILWAYS  GATEWAY  TO  FLOUDA 


Norfolk  and  JackaoDvlllo 

ChHtlaaoos-   "-' 

BlrmlnshBi 


Richmond  aad  JaokaaoTllU 
Homvhla  and  Jaokaaavlllo 
Atlanta  aad  JaoKaonTllIa 
Harrlmaa  Junction  and  JacKaonTlII* 


For  Bales.  Bleeping  Car  Besenation,  etc.,  oall  on  or  addren 

NawTork  Orflcea  >  371  and  IISS  BROADWAY 
W.  A.  TUKK  S.  K.  HAXSWICX  ALZX.  8.  TEWZATT 

PSM.  Trsttlc  llsnsser         Sen.  nueaf«r  Acut  Sait.nui  Araat 

TatUactOD.D  C  liUBroadwB 


'  about  6^600  Qnastiona  and  An- 
swers on  15  branches  of  study.  An  eacrclopedta  of  useful  knowledge.  Pries,  fi.75 
Bet,  postpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Niath  St,  New  York. 


n  KADERS  will  confer  a  fsTor  by  issatleBlat;  Tbe  School  Journal  wkea 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


bth*  Principle  undcriyiof 
the  GxMtmctlaa of  **>»■■■„ 

SMITH 
PR.E,MIE.R 
Typew^riter 


I  bit  s  wily  FTwCaCiiX  Imptoyeiucnti 


I!^  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 

Srncuu,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A, 
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BsM  Nluk  StvMt,  N«w  Tavh. 
m  Wabaufe  AvaBB*.  OMmw^  lU. 
9  8»«M«r  6*.,  Btf  ■,  aft—. 


'Rta^y  for  Intrcduction. 

RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Roddy's  Elementary  Geography,    $0.50 
Koddy's  Complete  Geography,     -     1.00 

By  H.  JUSTIN  KODDY,  M.  ».. 

Zy^artnuiU  af  Gtegraphy,  Firit  Ptnnsytvania  State  Ntrmal  Scheol 


TbsM  Mw  boob  «i«  noUble  for  tbeir  brevitr  of  stAte- 
iMBt,  their  simplicity  of  prueatfttion,  tbeir  snitsliility  for 
tho  Tuioiu  Kheol  grade*,  their  diitiiicti?e  iilnitratioDi,  and 
tluir  aimplt  aeriaB  of  maps  drawn  od  a  uniform  scale.  Jut 
ewiish  phjiloiraplij  is  included  to  develop  the  sabject 
fimdimentallf  In  its  Irne  relatioDS,  and  to  give  the  etndy  a 
MW  intforMt. 

Tb«  books  will  appeal  to  those  schools  which  are  tiled  of 
the  semewbat  dry  and  roatise  work  of  the  old-faahioned 
\o^tm,  but  whieh  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier 
and  more  extended  texts. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Vuhtuhtrt 

ClnolDDmtl  Chloasa  Boston 


The  second  vohnnc  In  the 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS' 
-^    SERIES    fl- 


The    Teaching   of    History   and    Clvlca    In    the 
Elementary  mid  the  Secendary  School. 

By  pROFESSoa  Henry  E.  Bourne, 

Wisttra  Rtstrve  Univirsity. 
CcewM  Sto.         39S  p>«o«.  91.50, 

W.  F.  GoxDY,  Hartford,  Conn.— "It  b  scholarly  and  stimu- 
lating and  will  prove  a  most  helpful  volume." 

PubHt  Opinhn.—"  Tfae  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  original 
sources  are  valuable  to  all  students,  whether  elementary 
or  advanced." 

New  York  Tribunt, — "  An  admirable  eisay  in  the  suggestion 
of  ideals  to  be  pursued  and  the  best  methods  of  pursuing 
them  ....  Full  of  suggest! veness  and  practical 
deUll." 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  fi  CO,  Publishers 

91-93  Fifth  Atahho,  NEW  YORK 


SPELLING  AND  WORD  BUILDING 

By  Eugene  Bouton,  Suptrintmdent  of  Schools,  Pittsjield,  Mass. 
Illustrating  the  best 


A  aaiqne  book,  on  an  original  plan, 
modem  methods. 

A  carefnlly  selected  primary  word  list— first  presenting 
wOida  as  ia<Uvidnals,  then,  on  the  same  page,  their  phonic 
rdationa,  sbowli%  the  phonic  laws  of  our  langusge--some 
3,300  words. 


Illustrations,  in  great  variety,  render  essential  aid ;  over  250 
in  number.    Being  drawn  in  outline,  they  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced by  the  children  and  furnish  interesting  "busy  work." 
A  book  to  interest  the  teacher  and  delight  the  pupil. 
Cloth,  134  pages.    Price,  aj  cents.    Write  for  sample  pages, 
or  send  15  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 


WRITING     LATIN — BooK  one.  Second  Year  WorR 

By  J,  Edmund  Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hetehkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


A  rational  and  syatematic  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that 
asisll  bcgiDBera.    A  practical  class-room  book. 

Gives  the  necessary  abundant  practice  in  fundamentals, 
with  h^fol  guidance. 

The  Tocabnlary  is  mostly  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 


Lessens  in  a  practical  way  the  gulf  between  English  idiom 
and  the  technical  statements  of  the  grammars. 

Goth,  77  pages.    Price.  50  cents. 

Correspondence  invited.  Sample  pages  on  request,  or  the 
book  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27-29  W.  23d  St.,  New  YorR. 
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If  you  wish  to  acquaint  yourself  ivlth  the  most 
fkopulcur  and  most  successful  text-booKs  In  arith- 
metic of  th«  time,  send  for  sample  copies  of 
Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— a  booh  for 
each  school  year. 


Samples  will  be  mailed  for  15  cents  each  book  l 
enee  with  reference  to  introduction  is  invited. 


and  c 


:spond' 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 


NE.W  YORK 


CHICAGO 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATEKIALS 

FOB 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Oataloi:!!*  Hilt  on  •ppUomtlaii. 


GILLOm 


For  Siant  WritUgt 

404, 351. 303, 604  C  F., 
03  B.  F.,  eoi  B.  P., 

104T(Ha]t!Kript), 
Grand  Prizs  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io45(vcrticd«).i 

1046  (Veriigraph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067.[ 

HlOHCST  QUALITY,  thiii[p«iii  MOST  OURAKLC    i 

tmm  CHIAPEBT.  I 

WSerH  GILLOTT  h  SONS,       9t  John  Stiwt,  Kmv  Yerii.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  vxA.   CLARK'S 

Oood  Type    W»il  Primeil— Fina  Papar— H«H- 

LotherBiDding—OtoChBidas— Price  Bed  loed  to 

m..  ..  — . — J     a  —  ■■  *W«[DPlePMe«. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New    CopTTijiht    lotrodaotioiu ~New  Typo- 
owl  P»per— Well  Bound- Conreni en t  for  thi 
'  ~t— Price, poatp»ld,U(iaDta«w)k. 


*sI!!m!^'C^I  DAVID  McKAY,  Publishers.  1833  Markst  St.,  Phlladelphls 


1  little  moue; — fittiog  any  purse — suiting 
any  tastf— are  The  Brown  Pictures;  photographic  reprodactions  of  Dearly  30*0 
famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.  Illuitrated  Catalog,  1  cts. ;  or  fru  if  you  will 
send  10  cts.  for  assorted  samples. 

SCHOOL  ENTE.KTAINHE,NTS  for  Spring  and  Sammer  futivab:  Arbor 
Day,  Memarial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  limes.  Our  assortment  is  un- 
equaled ;  we  send  frH  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  kause. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  onr  mstto.  No  teacher  is  equipped  for 
work  without  our  144-page  Teachers'  Catalt^  constantly  on  hand  for  reference— 

M>.  L.  KEI'I'OCC  ^3t.  CO.,    -       61  East  fiinth  Street.  JVett>  yorK 


Sbaw's  National  Question  Book. 


For  Euuninaticns.  Con  tuns 
'  about  6,600  Questtons  and  An- 
swers on  15  branches  of  study.  Aq  escyclopedia  of  nsefal  knowledge.  Price,  I1.7S 
net.  postpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  <i  East  Ninth  St,  New  York. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

SSS'SIl  Third  A**..     NBW  YOKK 

ManofactHrers  and  Importers  of 

CHEnCALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  mSTRUMERTS 

Sc€Tyth\ng  Needed  h  tkt  Laborotof§ 

Slaw  blowlBc  done  ■■  tbe  preBlMi 
Hetllwarf  Minnlacnrtnc  Dept.  In  llie  BaiiC 


>ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
rURNISHINC  CO, 
awima"sT.   NEW  iDRK' 


rjr.ril.T/'iH   BERCVS  TEXT- 

lire  usBd  everywlifre,    BbihI  to  the  pab- 
titliHr  for  copies  for  aiimuiBtioii.     .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Bsi  A  B53  SIXTH  AVENUB,     .     NBW  YORK. 
Complete  CklkloBQe  on  sppticallOD 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S2S  Arah  Stnwt,  Phllade^bk. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  AsenU  (or  DreTerlioff'a  Saxon  Filter  Paper* 


Poll  Cataloeoes  fotDiebed  on  reoeipE  of  10  centi 


REPORT  CARDS 


Iilliffi'i  Btport  Cuds, 

«  Otl.  POT  100. 

CombliaUon  Riport  ud  PnmiiUoD  Blut, 

We  alao  hale  Edvard'a,  Snapp'a.  Slmi',  Obioaso 
and  Colored  Beporl  Card*.    Sunplaa  on  r*qnM> 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  Enst  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WRITE  WELL 

is  well  to  have  a  pes  with  a  well-known 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Pens  that  ire  well  tempered,  wsU  selected,  and  well  suited  for  all  purposes 

Aij.»rSiioii».r/»-//i«».     THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  l^oJS'.SStSi.'ir,?"*- 
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Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  «f  advantage  to  Mnsolt  the 

Teachers*  Co-operative  Association 

Establisksd  lY  yiart  i29  AaditorlMOi  Bvlldtafv  Chlcato 

P^siHcm  JiiUa,  4,090.  Bastani  Branch:  4f4  Askkuid  Ave*.  Bafnlo.  N.  Y. 

THE    FISK    TEACHERS^    AGENCIES 

4  Ashbnrton  Place,  Boston.     156  Fifth  Are.,  New  York.     1505  Penn  Ave.,  WMhiafton. 

•03  Miehinn  BottleTard,  Chicago.  414  Century  BnlMinf ,  M ianeapoUi. 

533  Cooper  Buildiar,  DenTer.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Third  8t.,  Portland. 

490  Parrott  Building,  Ban  Praacfioo.  595  Stimton  Block,  Los  Auf  elot. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


SoTenteenth  Year    In  correfpondenoe  with  fix  /  bimb   a  PTC 
thousand  ichooli  and  colleffea.  Larcett  and  beet  I  rinc  /iKia 
known  Acency  in  the  West.   Becister  now  for  J    diih  miur. 
September  Taoanoies.  80-paffe  Year  Book  free  ^     DUILUinu, 

O.  J.  ALBSBT,  Hanager.  (  CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn  i 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Bast  i4tk  St..  New  Yetk 


Oldeitand 

JOMV  0. 


laV.I.   Bit.  1855 
Jfanafer. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  A6ENCT. 

Introdnoes  to  OeUeces,  Sohools,  and  Familles,8nperior  Profeaprs,  Prinelpals,  AssistantSeTaters. 
OoTMnesses.  f or  ererr  Department  of  lastraotioii :  Beoonuaends  Good  Sohools  to  Parents.  Oall 
er  Address  iCn.  if.  J.  TO^^GkFUIsTON,  Amerleaa  aad  Ferelsn  Teaelien*  Aseney,  %t  Union 


Square.  Hew  York. 


7«  PIftb  Av«a«e 

N«w  York 


VI  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Beoommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  imblio  and 
priTate  schools,  and  families.   Advises  parents  about  schools. '  WM.  O.  PRATT*  Manager* 

A f  ft  ANY  TPArniSPQ'  AHPNPV  ProTides  Schools  of  all  Orades  with  Competent 
AI^DAHI  ICiiUnCKa  AUCni^I  Teachers.  Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Post- 
tioM.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH»  ti  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

Oldest  agency  west  of  the  Hudson.  Business  done  in  ererj  state.  We  need  1,000  bright 
earnest  teachers  for  19QS.    We  recommend.   Register  now.   Oircuarsfree. 

KBLLOQQ'5  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

A  Reliable  Teachera'  Aid.    established  i88f .    Circular  for  stamp.   Call  or  write 

H.  a.  KELrLrOGG,  Manager,  61  £aat  9th  Street.  New  York  City. 

School  Architecture 

School  Boards 

and 

School  Principals 

want,  of  course  when  considering  school  building,  to  study  some  of  the 
best  books  on  School  Architecture,  that  they  may  be  able  even  to 
fairly  value  the  work  of  the  architects  they  employ.    We  recommend, 

Gardner's  Tawn  and  Country  School-Houies  35  plans,  over    100  illustrations,  |2.oo* 
postage,  15c. 

Brijjs'  Modem  American  School  Buildinp,  89  full-page  Illustrations,  I3.20;  postage  25c. 

WKeelwri  jht's  School  Architecture,  250  illustrations.    Presents  examples  of  many  typica^ 
and  satisfactory  schools.    ^5.00. 

Cobum's  Prize  Designs  for  Rural  School  Buildinp,  with  illustrations  and  descriptionst 

2SC. 

Cobum's  How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  principles  and  suggestions  for  making  a 
room  attractive,  25c. 

Citizens  and  School  Principals  interested  in  school  improvement  can 
stimulate  healthy  and  effective  public  interest  and  secure  for  themselves 
much  personal  satisfaction  by  buying  and  loaning  some  of  the  l>ooks. 


E  L  KEXX066  S  CO.,  Educatioiml  IK/bttsher^  61  E  9tti  St,  R  Y. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  oommnai- 
caliag  with  advertisers. 


AG.SPALDING&BROS. 

f  (XVOOavOBATXD) 

aCfldal  tatflttm  te  the  leadtag  eolliges,  iciMis 
aid  athlstle  duhs  of  the  eeaatry* 

BMldlBg^  OflMU  Athletic  Go«d«  era  iteadaitf  aff 

esauiy  sua  eie  raoofnia«d  es  mieh  \a  all  th*  iti<l»j 
•neaUAtloBS  oontraUiuff  ■porta,  wbleh  laTailslily 
adopt  8pfldiBC*s  Goods  m  thebwi.  ^^ 

THB8R 

CiiiorooU 

fttionFo<  „  _ ^ 

Bmo  Bell.  Ofltolal  Polo  Ball.  OfleUl  Athltiio  liaplo- 
mtnta,  OfloUl  Bozlnc  Glores. 


Inalst  npOB  gottliiff  SpAldiuf  *■  irooda  and 
aoemt  aayihina  that  ia  offerad  aa  **Jiia(  aa 


rafnaate 
eood  aa 


A.  G.  dPAEDING  A  BROS. 

Chlcsge 


^  Jewrnjla«4 
ar  MI/SIC 

We  welcome  students  with  unllm* 
ited  ambition  and  offer  every  facility 
for  thorough  work  in  all  departments 
of  Music,  Literature  and  Elocution. 

Our  new  building  is  completed  and 
sets  the  standard  of  the  world. 

OGOROe  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 

All /Particulars  and  ytar-bo^  will  bt  tiui  tg^ 
FRANK  W.  BALE,  OMwal  Masi«ir,  Boalta, 


100  Weat  F/fty JFoarth  Street. 
KINDBRQARTBN  NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT, 

BTHICAL  CULTURB  SCHOOLS. 

Two  Years'  Coarse— Opene  Oeteber  let. 

Cireula^a  ««ft(  <m  applieation. 
Frank  A.  Mannj,  Snpt.     Min  Oarollne  T.  HaT«n,  Prin. 


Educational  Foundations 

$1.00  a  year,  is  a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  furnishing  a  course  of  reading  for 
teachers.    Its  leading  departments  are : 

History  of  Education. 

School  Management. 

American  Progress  1800-1908. 

Theory  of  Teaching. 

English  Literature. 

Each  department  is  conducted  by  a  specialist. 

One  of  the  best  of  teachers'  books  is  printed 
complete  in  a  special  number  each  srear  and  aent 
free  to  all  subscribers. 

This  furnishes  the  best  possible  course  for 
teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  and  for  in- 
diYidual  study.  Hundreds  of  teachers'  dubs 
meet  weekly  during  the  school  year  to  read  it 
together. 

The  ten  numbers  contain  nearly  900  pages 
equal  to  three  average  books  that  sell  for  $8.00 


Payne's  100  Lessons  in 

Nature. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  science  teaching  in  educational 
papers  and  as  an  institute  instructor.  Na- 
ture study  is  being  introduced  into  most 
progressive  schools.  This  is  the  book 
that  teachers  need  to  help  them.  It  in- 
dicates a  method,  marks  out  an  attractive 
series  of  lessons,  gives  many  model  lessons 
that  have  proved  successful  in  the  anthor'ii 
own  schooL  suggests  to  teachers  many 
ways  of  making  the  work  of  greatest  value 
as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fullf  illustrated. 
It  covers  a  field  not  occupied  by  any 
other  book  and  is  indispensable  to  any 
one  who  would  be  highly  successful  in  thu 
work. 

Size  71-8x6  inches.  801  pages.  40  illustrations. 
Paper,  price,  heretoforOvSl  .00:  now  as  above.  Tlds 
year  A««  with  eiuer  of  KeUogg's  $1.00  periodicaie 

e.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO., 

6%  Bast  9th  Street,  New  York. 
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E.  FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  BRASEW, 

Etc,  Etc,, 
FOR  KHOOL  USB. 


EBERHARD  FABER, 


545,  547  Peari  SL,  New  York. 


LIGHT  LITERATURE  "-''% 


rioney 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Rests  and  strengthens  the 

tired  and  confused  brain,  dis- 
pels nervous  headache  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep. 

Gives  ?ood  appetite,  perfect 
dig:estion  and  a  dear  brain. 

Genulncbmrsiiainc  •' Horrfoid's-ou  label 


Extraordinary  bargain  pnce*  oSered  for  prompt  orders.    01  many  best  selling 
titles  the  supply  is  limited. 

Limited  Copyright  Editions. 

These  are  all  11-15  or  SI-SO  books  whieb  &re 
bera  printad  trom  the  same  plates, good  pftpet, 
flae  dolli  binding,  offered  for,  «u;n,  41  centi: 
tuAil,  S3  cents. 
Forty  Modem  Fables  ,  George  Ade 


The  Soul  of  Lilith  Harie  Corelli 

The Cmise of  the  Cachalot  {nius J     F.T.Bnllen 
The  AmateoT  Cnaksman  B.  W.  Hommis 

The  Old  Kill  Hysterr  A.  W.  MarchmonT 


Forty  Modem  Fables 

Mr.  uoDley'tiPhilaKtphy  ^         „  ,  . 

The  WdBi^s  of  Hin  Lucas  Mniet 

In  thaFoa  !'■  U-  Davis 

GraDstsrk  O.  B-  McCntcheon 

In  the  Name  of  a  Woman  A.  W.  Marchmnnt 
The  Bath  ComedJ            Agnes  *  EgOTton  Caatle 

Wotfrille  AirredHonry  Lewis 

Col.OarWrorCartersTille  F,  HopkinwD  f^nth 


Black  Bock  Ralph  Connor 

Bittersweet  J.  O.  Holland 

Elizabeth  and  Her  Oennan  Q«rden 
Benlah  Augusta  J.  £tuu 

Macaria  AOEOsta  J.  Etbdi 


Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
Ten  Educational  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  lilce  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mouDted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper 
Price  of  the  set,  {i.oo. 


cells 

The  OasUe  Inn 
The  Choir  Inviaihle 
The  Sorrows  of  9b  tan 


Stanley  J. 


leAUeo 


Barabbaii  Maria  Corelli 

The  Prisoner  ot  Zenda  Anthony  Hope 

Haid  of  Maiden  Lana  Aniplui  K.  Barr 

A  Lady  of  Qaallty  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
In  Connection  with  the  Da  WUloDBbby  Claim 
Frances  Hodgson  Bnmett 
Dross  {litatlralcil)  Henry  seton  Memman 
With  Edged  Tools  " " 


The  Bowers 


is. 


eclon  MerrimaL 

...«  >!..">,.  n  Henry  Baton  Merriman 

Damnation  of  Theron  Wbtp         Harold  Predoric 
McTea^B  Frank  Noms 

'  ratba  Webb  AnnaKatbenna  Ureen 

.je  JoBsamy  Bride  K.  Frankfort  Moore 

A  Dash  tor  a  Throne  (plnstra  ted)      Uarchmont 
Br  Right  of  hiword  llllnserttted)  Marchmonl 

The  OreateBt  <iifl  A.  W.  Marchmont 

Holdier  Stories  (llloatrated)       Bndjard  Kipling 
The  Gadfly  E-  L.  Voynich 

For  the  Freeiinm  of  tha  Sea  (ClDstrsled) 

Cyrus  Townsand  Brady 
Bentlmental  Tommy  J.  M.  Barrie 

AdTenturea  of  Sbcrloek  Holmes  Do^le 

The  Irony  of  Life  B-  Sienkiewici 

A  Gentleman  of  Fmnce  (Illaatratad) 

Slanley  J-Weyman 
A  War  Tiue  Wooing  (Ulustrnted) 


By  Anllun'  of  In  His  Steps : 
Oopyrighted.flneolotlieditions,3Jesiits:mBil. 
4T  eeais- 

Richard  Brace  Charles  H.  Sheldon 

JohnUns'aQB^tioDOlaA   Charles  H.Hheldon 
His  RiDther'tKeeper  Charles  H.  Bheldon 

The  Twentieth  Doer  Charles  H.  Bheldon 

Edward  Blake,  College  BtQdent  Bheldon 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

New  ^ad /tM*r  illuffratttt edition,  ora»- 
mentaj  cloth  binding,  price  reduced  from 
11.25  to  60  cents,  mail,  r3  cents. 

Harper's  BIOKrapUcal  Series. 

somely  bound  in  cloth,  oilt  (opt.  l- 

on  fine  deckle-edged  ^per.  wilnaphotograynre 


fruDtiivieee  and 


gad  w^- 
special  inl 
•olnme.   f 


TheiandlordEt  Lion's  HfBd         W.  1 
An  Enemy  to  the  King  gUns^ted} 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  oilt  (opt.  printed 
_a_.  j__>_,.  ,._... ,  ^jgj^,. 

jtrodnctt..,  _„,^ 

author  in  each  lolnme.   Prices,  each  tl.35 
duoed  to  4S  ecats,  mall,  *T  cents. 
The  Coast  of  BoheTnia       Willinm  Dean  Howetls 
A  little  Journey  in  Iha  World 

■"larlea  Dudley  Waruf 

lie  Great  atone  of  Sardi_        

Princess  Aline  Riebord  Hardii 

Anne  Constance  Fenimore  ,..,^.,^^ 

AHouBeBoatOntfaeStyi    John  Ken  drick  Bangs 


intKxlDctory  sketch  of 


^ary^E.Wilkii 


Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 
■^  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
dl    Hoi.  Wm.  T.Harris 

Prof.  Wm.  James 
~    Horace  Mann 
as    Col.  FrancU  W.  Parker 

F.  Louis  Soldan 

Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


Stephen 


Via  Craols  aUnstrated)         P.  Marion 

BaracinescB  F.  Manon  Crawford 

^the  Palace  of  the  King  P.  Marion  Crawford 
Second  Thought*  of  an  Idle  FeUow  Jerome 
King  Noanett  F.  J.  Stimson 

The  Heart's  Highway  ^I"!  '^-  Wilkins 

The  Nerve  ot  Foley  Fruik  H.  Bpearman 

TheFowler  Beatrice  Harraden 

Manders  Elwm  Barron 

These,  32  cents,  Hall,  43  cents : 
Similar  in  quality  to  thr  above. 
The  Little  Minister  (A  Handsome  lUustrated 
Edition)  J.  H.  Barrie 


The  Bread  Win 

I  Military  Novels  by 

I  Capt.  Charles  King,  D.  S.  A. 

A  new  edition  of  these  fascinating  tales  of 
Army  Life,  printed  from  new  large-type  plate*, 
on  fliie  laid  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
■ilk  cloth  with  striking  corer  design  in  colors 
llmo.each  7 Be,  reduced  toSlfl. ;  by  mall,  Sin. 
Foes  In  Ambush  Noble  Blood,  and  a  West 

Warrior  Gap  Point  Parallel 

Captain  Dreams  Found  In  the   Pbilip- 

An  Aimr  Wife  pines 

The    Oolonfl's    OhMst-    Tmnipater  Fr«l 
mas  Dinner  Stsrllght  Ranch 

Fort  Piarne  A  Wounded  Name 

A  Oanison  l^ogle 


E.  L.  KGLLOaa  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

61  EMt  Ninth  Street,        .....  NEW  YORX, 

Any  and  all  booki  SMppiitd  at  •whoUsaU  prictt. 


R 


■ADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  T>b  School  Jouknal  when 
obmmiralGatiBf  wlSi  wiTtrtiaan. 


Educational   Creeds 


This  volume  contains  the  foundation 
principles  of  education  as  expressed  tw 
the  following  great  educators,  past  ana 

John  Dewey       Festalozzl  Hartli 

Parker  Beneke  Hinsdale 

Hughes  Earl  Barnes       Beeley 


The  statements  of  these  leaders  of  edu- 
cational thought,  thus  brought  together 
under  one  cover,  make  a  boolc  of  the  great- 
est value  for  every  thoughtful  educator 
and  student  of  pedagogy. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  gives  the  sum  total  of 
the  world's  educational  thought.  Chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  analyses  of  Herbart 
and  Beneke  and  a  comparison  of  their 
creeds.  A  good  portrait  accompanies 
each  creed. 


E.  LKELLOGG  &  CO.,61E.9thSt.N.Y. 
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Notes  of  the  Minneapolis  Meeting. 


The  evening  address  by  Dr.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler 
on  "Educational  Movements  Here  and  Abroad"  was  one 
of  the  strong  numbers  on  the  convention  program.  Dr. 
Sadler's  great  work  as  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports  in  the  English  Education  Department  has  been 
followed  with  interest  by  American  school  men  from  its 
first  beginnings  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  His  address 
was  pleasing  and  revealed  much  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  Rugby  attitude,  which  always  places  adher- 
ence to  eternal  truth  above  temporary,  present  benefit, 
was  evident  thruout. 

Dr.  Sadler  is  a  strong  believer  in  national  education, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  summary  of  his  remsurks  pub- 
lished on  another  page  of  this  number.  This  is  what 
he  said  concerning  the  governing  idea  in  national  sys- 
tems : 

"Edacation  has  constantly  to  readjiiBt  itself ,  in  order  to 
gaard  against  new  dangers  which  arise  thru  the  disintegra- 
tion of  older  habits  of  thoafi:ht  and  ways  of  life.  It  is  so  emi- 
nently a  national  thing  that  no  country  can  with  advantage 
directly  imitate  the  educational  system  of  another  country. 
Each  nation  must  needs  build  up  its  own  system  in  accordance 
with  its  own  traditions  and  national  needs/' 

Dr.  Sadler  submitted  also  the  novel  suggestion  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  American  teachers  to 
come  and  teach  for  a  short  time  in  English  schools  and 
vice  versa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  would 
come  from  such  an  interchange.  But  the  feeling,  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  is  hardly  favorable  to 
the  practical  initiation  of  it  as  yet.  Dr.  Sadler's  hint 
will  be  treasured  up  for  future  consideration. 

•  .  .  • 

Archbishop  Ireland,  ef  St.  Paul,  spoke  of  the  sub- 
lime beauty  of  truth,  and  urged  that  the  whole  influ- 
ence and  responsibility  of  the  teacher  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  effort  to  make  pupils  love  truth. 

.... 

The  1902  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  gone  on  record  as  the  first  one  ever  presided 
over  by  a  woman.  Dr.  Phillips  was  prevented  by  the 
serious  illness  of  his  wife  from  coming  to  Minneapolis, 
and  so  upon  the  vice-president,  Miss  Mary  E.  Nichol- 
son, of  Indianapolis,  devolved  the  duty  of  occupying  the 
chair.  Dr.  Harris  made  a  very  happy  hit  when  he  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Nicholson  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the 
members  of  the  council  with  her  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  happened  this  way.  Dr.  Harris  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  but  preferred  not  to  say  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject then  under  consideration.  The  clapping  of  hands 
continued,  to  persuade  him,  but  he  remained  silent.  At 
last  Miss  Nicholson  called  over  to  him,  "  Dr.  Harris,  this 
means  that  the  Council  wants  to  hear  from  you."  Im- 
mediately the  doctor  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  pro- 
found bow  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the  chair, 
said,  "This  applause.  Miss  Nicholson,  is  intended  for 
you,  to  give  expression  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
with  the  excellent  manner  in  which  you  are  presiding 
over  the  deliberations  of  this  body." 

•  •  •  . 

No  address  excited  more  interested  comment  than 
that  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  "Some  Pressing 
Problems.''    The  two'great  problems,  he  said,  were  first, 


the  elimination  of  waste  from  our  methods  of  education  ; 
second,  the  restoration  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  classic 
in  the  schools. 

Concerning  the  former  problem,  he  said  that  the  pu- 
pil at  school  is  subjected  to  much  loss,  chiefly  in  time, 
which  he  ought  not  to  sustain.  There  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter adaptation  of  our  plans  of  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  the  child,  and  a  wiser  emnloyment  of  the  time  given 
to  education.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  paramount 
importance.  The  weight  of  Dr.  Butler's  influence  with  the 
N.  E.  A.  ought  to  go  far  toward  getting  the  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  under  way  in  some  practical  form. 
The  investigations  necessary  to  secure  the  data  for  de- 
termining the  actual  amount  of  waste  and  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  eliminating  it  are  expensive  and  re- 
quire the  co-operation  of  thoroly  trained  experts,  as 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has  shown  in  his  Forum  articles. 

As  to  the  second  problem  mentioned  by  Dr.  Butler, 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  there  . 
will  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  Yet  the  arguments 
he  brought  forward  were  the  strongest  that  could  be 
drawn  upon,  considering  the  peculiar  foundations  of  our 
common  school  ideal.  When  we  study  the  ancient  civ- 
ilizations, he  said,  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  we 
give  attention  is  their  religious  books.  And,  yet,  we 
are  trying  to  teach  Christian  civilization  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  literature  while  excluding  from  that 
instruction  all  knowledge  of  that  book  which  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  that  is  best  in  our  literature.  From  Chaucer 
to  Browning  our  literature  draws  liberally  from  the 
eternal  springs  of  our  sacred  scriptures.  And,  yet,  we 
are  undertaking  to  educate  our  children  and  make  them 
scholars  in  literature  without  putting  into  their  hands 
that  great  literary  masterpiece,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  literary  structure. 

Dr.  Butler  has  here  placed  a  new  argument  before 
the  nation.  Whether  it  will  succeed  in  conquering  the 
objections  hitherto  urged  against  the  reading  of  the 
Biible  in  the  schools  is  very  doubtful.  However,  if  the 
effect  should  be  to  concentrate  attention  for  a  while 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  classic, 
much  good  will  be  accomplished.  Fortunately,  the 
subject  is  of  most  popular  interest,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  can  be  determined,  at  least  in  the  separate  local- 
ities, more  readily  than  regarding  almost  any  other  fub- 
lect.  It  might  'be  a  good  plan  to  arrange  town  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  points  advanced  by  Dr.'Butler.  and 
thus  to  feel  the  popular  pulse  before  proceeding  to  ac- 
tion. 

.  .  •  • 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
was  so  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  her  remarks  on  "  Higher 
Education  and  the  Home,"  that  she  failed  to  impress 
the  very  people  who  were  most  in  need  of  persuasion  to 
the  extension  of  the  higher  education  and  right  of 
suffrage  to  women. 

•  .  •  • 

The  president  of  the  Department  of  School  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Israel  Hyman  Peres,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  unusually  well  informed  concerning  the  principles 
underlying  education.  In  his  address  to  the  school 
boards  represented  at  the  meeting,  he  emphasized  some 
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fandamentalb  that  are  too  often  lost  sight  of*     He 
said  : 

"  We  hear  mach  aboat  the  nselesBness  of  too  much  educa- 
tion. Thia  is  false  doctrine.  The  trouble  is  that  education  is 
not  prized  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  looked  on  too  much  as  an 
investment.  It  is  demanded  that  your  education  be  such  that 
at  a  moment's  notice  you  may  convert  it  into  the  coin  of  the 
realm. 

"  Therefore,  you  are  told  not  to  waste  your  time  acquiring 
an  education,  but  learn  a  trade.  The  better  advice  is,  do  both. 
Let  us  teach  our  children  not  to  gauge  a  man  by  what  he 
dies  for  a  living,  but  what  he  is.  Let  us  teach  him  not 
only  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  the  sublimity  of  himself.'' 

■  •  •  • 

The  exhibit  of  the  schools  of  Minneapolis  was  a  reve- 
lation to  many  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  the  vivid  ar- 
guments it  supplied  for  the  value  of  an  early  beginning 
in  combining  industrial  handwork  with  esthetic  train- 
ing. The  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  basketry  and 
weaving  were  especially  convincing,  and  have  no  doubt 
made  many  new  converts  to  the  ideas  represented  by 
the  articles. 

.  .  .  • 

Miss  Jean  L.  Gowdy,  principal  of  Washington  school, 
Minneapolis,  made  some  telling  arguments  in  favor  of 
good,  systematic  physical  education.  Manual  work, 
she  argned,  is  not  necessarily  promotive  of  a  fair  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  Physical  exercise  is  needed  by 
everybody  to  prevent  abnormal  development.  Thus  a 
woman  who  bends  over  the  washtub  all  day  needs  phys- 
ical training  as  much  as  anyone,  as  her  position  tends 
to  over-Jevelop  some  muscles  and  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  others.  Easy,  graceful,  nerve-soothing  exer- 
cises are  the  great  need  in  our  busy,  crowded,  over- 
wrought American  life. 

•  •  •  • 

Again  a  few  of  the  department  meetings  were  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  by  the  absences  of  the  speakers 
announced  on  the  programs.  There  are  people  who  are 
quite  satisfied  to  have  their  name  go  on  the  program  for 
"'  prestige  **  in  the  columns  of  their  local  papers,  who 
have  no  intention  of  going  to  the  meeting.  There  is 
less  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  in  former  years,  but  it 
ought  to  be  stamped  out  altogether. 

State  Supt,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  set  an  example  which  it  is  well  to  remember*  He 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  present  at  an  import- 
ant state  committee  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  July  9. 
But  having  agreed  to  address  the  National  Council  on 
"  Taxation  as  it  Relates  to  School  Maintenance,"  he  ar- 
rived at  Minneapolis  on  the  morning  of  July  6,  and  left 
on  the  evening  of  July  7,  after  fulfilling  the  obligation 
he  had  assumed  in  accepting  a  place  on  the  program. 

.  .  •  • 

Energetic  and  resourceful  Miss  Reel  had  provided  a 
number  of  attractions  far  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  the  visitors  with  a  view  toward  spreading 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  Indian.  An  exhibit 
of  photographs  and  specimens  of  work  from  the  various 
schools  under  her  supervision  revealed  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  training  in  practical  industry.  There 
were  also  a  boys'  band  and  a  girls*  mandolin  club,  of 
Chamberlain  Indian  school.  South  Dakota.  Both  played 
remarkably  well,  and  showed  that  they  had  much  pains- 
taking practice  under  efficient  instructors. 


The  address  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  Dr.  Harris's 
right  hand  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  present  number  was  considered  by  many 
the  mostioterenting  and  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
Council  meetings. 

Colorado  is  proud  of  her  state  superintendent.  Mrs. 
Grenfell  has  done  great  things  for  the  state.  One  of 
the  many  evidences  of  progress  is  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  county  superintendents.  Tbe  number  of 
women  chosen  for  these  offices  is  increasing  every  year. 
Of  the  fifty-seven  superintendents,  thirty-three  are 
women. 


New  Officers  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

President.  -  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
university. 
Treasurer.  — Supt.  W.  N.  Davidson,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Permanent  Secretary.-  Dr.  Irwin  Sbepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa.  Miss  Marion  Brown,  Louisiana 
Orville  T.  Bright,  Illinois.  J.  B.  Pearcy,  Indiana. 
Charles  F.  Reeves,  Washing-  Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell,    Colo- 
ton,  rado. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  Ohio.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  New  York. 
W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida.  J.  H.  Francis,  California. 

W.  G.  Nye,  Minnesota. 

New  Officers  of  the  Departments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

President,  Miss  Adelaide  Holton,  Minneapolis. 
Vice-president,  Dr.  F.  A.  Trendley,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  Miss  Adda  P.  Wertz,  Garhondale,  III. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

President,  Inspector  Chas.  F.  Wheelock,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Vice-president,  Prin.  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Secretary,  Prin.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Hartford,  Conn. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

President,  Livingston  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  Illinois. 
Vice-president,  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Secretary,  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
[AH  threo  are  presidents  of  state  normal  sehoolt.] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

President,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  University  of  California. 
Vice  president,  William  H.  Smiley,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Secretary,  John  H.  McCracken,  Missouri. 
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The  Recent  Reaction  in  Trance  Against  Rousseau^s 

Negation  of  Society  in  Erducation/ 

^y  Anna  Uclman  Stniih^  Rational  'bureau  of  Educaiion. 


In  the  ton  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  touch 
upon  the  main  points  of  the  movement  indicated  by  my 
subject,  omitting  all  modifying  conditions,  all  proportion 
and  perspective.  I  have  called  the  movement  a  reaction 
against  Rousseau's  anti-social  doctrine,  for  it  is  in  that 
light  only  that  it  can  be  fully  estimated. 

A  century  and  a  hilf  have  passed  since  Rousseau 
electrified  Europe  with  his  gospel  of  individuality.  It 
voiced  the  protest  of  millions  against  a  crushing  social 
system  and  gave  direction  to  their  resistance.  That  re- 
sistance culminated  in  the  French  revolution  and  las 
found  permanent  effect  in  the  French  republic. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Rousseau's  teachings 
have  profoundly  affected  primary  education,  the  partic- 
ular agency  by  which  the  new  social  order  in  France 
has  buUt  itself  up.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  charm  of 
the  Emile,  but  we  have  never  felt  it  as  a  Frenchman 
feels  it.  It  flatters  his  national  pride  by  the  sense  of  a 
power  that  has  affected  all  other  peoples,  and  it  thrills 
his  national  sympathies  by  qualities  which  he  adores, 
precision,  lucidity,  and  extraordinary  invention.  Rous- 
seau is  his  world-genius  cast  in  a  national  type !  As 
such  he  figures  in  the  French  univereity  programs  and 
in  the  lessons  and  lectures  on  pedagogy  of  all  French 
normal  schools. 

The  ideas  advanced  in  the  Emile  were  not,  it  may  be 
admitted,  original  with  Rousseau;  they  were  widely 
diffused  at  the  time  as  vague  theories  or  coldly  didactic 
formulas;  Rousseau  gave  them  the  power  of  living  per- 
sonalities. 

A  single  one  of  these  ideas  concerns  us  here,  namely, 
the  effacement  of  society  in  the  educating  process.  In 
the  case  of  Emile  the  effacement  is  assisted  by  an  isola- 
tion of  the  pupil  after  the  Robinson  Crusoe  model,  but 
this  artificial  condition  impossible  for  the  ordinary  child 
and  not  complete  even  in  the  imaginary  instance,  is  not 
essential  to  the  purpose.  The  effacement  or  negation 
of  society  is  really  accomplished  in  the  mind  of  the  tutor. 
It  is  in  his  way  of  regarding  the  pupil,  the  natural  man 
as  opposed  to  civilized  man,  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
educating  process  based  upon  and  motived  by  this  notion. 

Now  these  two  elements,  a  principle  and  its  applica- 
tion comprise  all  that  is  essential  in  a  system.  They 
may  be  generalized  as  regulations  and  applied  to  collect- 
ive groups  of  children  or  they  may  be  infused  into  the 
minds  of  teachers  to  generate  therein  a  subtle,  potent 
influence  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  French  teachers. 

But  how,  we  may  ask,  had  social  influences  penetrated 
French  education  before  Rousseau's  day?  By  social  in- 
fluences we  must  understand  in  this  connection  the  var- 
ious forms  which  manifest  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
race,  art,  or  the  expression  of  man's  esthetic  ideals ;  his- 
tory, or  the  record  of  his  institutional  ideals,  and  religion, 
the  expression  of  his  moral  ideals. 
^  U^  to  1789  these  were  the  essential  parts  of  educa- 
tion m  France  as  elsewhere.  The  French  Revolution, 
of  which  Rousseau  has  been  called  the  forerunner,  de- 
stroyed them.  They  appeared  no  more  in  the  special- 
ized schools  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  univer* 
sitieSy  nor  in  those  peculiar  secondary  schools,  les  'ecolea 
centrales^  which  in  1795  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
colleges.  In  the  new  schools  no  subjects  were  to  be 
treated  except  ''such  as  are  plainly  within  the  reach  of 
the  anderstanding,"  and  morals  were  to  be  taught  upon 
''  the  sole  authority  of  nature." 

This  didactic  form  of  stating  Rousseau's  precepts 
passed  over  to  the  republic  of  1870  and  became  a  living 
force  in  its  primary  schools. 

The  programs  elaborated  for  these  schools  in  1886 
gave,  it  is  true,  equal  recognition  to  the  threefold  na- 
ture of  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  but  of  ne« 

*  Paper  read  before  the  National  Coimcil  ol  Education. 


cessity  the  stress  of  effort  went  wholly  to  the  intellec- 
tual. The  directions  with  respect  to  this  division  have 
the  Rousseau  stamp.  It  is  proposed,  they  say,  to  in- 
struct the  child  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  but 
chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  only  assure 
to  him  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  which  he  has  need, 
but  that  tbey  shall  excite  his  faculties,  form  his  spirit, 
cultivate  and  extend  it  and  constitute  a  true  education." 
To  this  end  '*the  method  of  training  should  be  essen- 
tially intuitive  and  practical."  In  other  words,  it  was 
education  based  upon  the  parMcular  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  without  regard  to  those 
ideal  possibilities  which  they  share  in  common  with  other 
children. 

Both  the  temper  of  the  people  and  political-necessities 
tended  to  detach  the  state  primary  school  from  social 
and  ethical  influences.  One  bond  indeed  united  it  firmly 
to  organized  society,  namely  the  industrial  demands  of  a 
thrifty,  practical  people,  but  this  was  an  influence  in  its 
essence  individual  or  non- social. 

The  administration  of  primary  education  under  the 
French  republic  has  been  conducted  in  two  distinct  tho 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  lines,  the  one  political,  the 
other  philosophic.  The  most  significant  fact  in  its  re- 
markable history  is  the  sudden  convergence  of  the  two 
upon  one  purpose,  namely,  that  of  shifting  the  system 
from  the  intellectual  or  rational  to  the  ethical  and  social 
basis. 

Tho  the  preparation  has  been  prolonged  and  to  an 
extent  conscious,  the  change  itself  has  come  like  the 
sudden  bloom  of  spring  time.  It  is  not  the  mere  verbi- 
age of  official  decrees,  but  a  living  purpose  in  the  n^inds 
of  teachers,  an  impassioned  enthusiasm  for  the  social 
whole  conceived  as  the  harmonious  accord  of  intelligent 
minds  animated  by  moral  purposes.  Everywhere  the 
conviction  is  strong  that  even  children's  minds  will  re- 
spond to  this  ideal. 

On  the  spiritual  side  this  change  is  the  outcome  of 
the  teachings  of  M.  Marion,  first  professor  of  pedagogy 
at  the  Sorbonne  ;  of  M.  Pecaut,  professor  of  ethics  in 
the  higher  normal  schools,  and  of  M.  F.  Buisson,  who 
for  twenty  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  primary  sys- 
tem ;  on  the  political  side  it  is  the  outcome  of  govern- 
ment pressure  intensified  by  clerical  opposition.  Under 
these  influences  solidarity  has  become,  the  watchword  in 
the  French  state  school^,  but  it  is  solidarity  based  upon 
common  standards  of  right,  and  the  sense  of  inward 
unity  and  mutual  obligations. 

This  change  of  basis  in  tie  system  was  one  of  the 
revelations  of  the  Paris  exposition.  Of  all  the  awards 
by  which  the  jurors  testified  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  French  educational  exhibit,  none  carried  such  satis- 
faction to  the  recipients  as  that  of  a  grand  prize  for  tie 
system  of  moral  instruction.  Its  authors  bad  worked 
in  the  spirit  of  constructive  statesmen,  and  the  award 
was  a  flattering  recognition  of  their  purpose  and  their 
success.  But  this  moral  instruction  carries  with  it  a 
deepened  social  consciousness.  It  is  the  extreme  oppo- 
site of  Rousseau's  isolation,  and  it  calls  for  a  process 
the  reverse  of  that  which  his  fancy  dictated. 

In  this  movement  toward  national  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  the  French  republic  there  is  a  return  to  the 
principle  of  historic  unity.  This  was  illustrated  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  retrospective  exhibits  which 
formed  a  unique  feature  of  the  Paris  exposition. 

There  is  also  an  evident  purpose  to  center  in  the 
school  the  influences  that  make  for  social  unity.  Hence 
the  school  patronage  societies  or  corporations  of  friends 
of  the  school  who  work  for  the  social  and  industrial  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils.  These  societies  tend  more  and  more 
to  assimilate  with  those  of  associations  of  former  pu- 
pils known  as  "  fa«  petiUs  amU:'     The  latter,  which 
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number  now  about  5,500  have  both  recreative  and  econ- 
omic purposes.  I  shall  never  forget  an  illustration  of 
their  spirit  which  I  saw  in  a  public  school  for  boys,  in 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Paris.  The  director 
humbly  apologized  for  the  shabby  building,  "  the  mean- 
est" he  said,  "in  the  city."  Altho  scrupulously  clean, 
it  was  indeed,  old,  inconvenient,  and  crowded,  but 
I  recall  his  beaming  countenance  as  we  stood  in  the 
covered  play  court  and  he  showed  me  there  a  little  stage 
fitted  up  with  the  essential  properties  and  furnished 
with  a  scenic  curtain  all  provided  by  the  work  of  the 
society  of  former  pupils  attached  to  that  school.  Here> 
as  he  explained,  they  presented  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  present  pupils  and  their 
friends,  very  fetching  French  play3  or  charming  concerts. 

Above  all  the  schools  are  the  centers  of  that  wonder- 
ful propaganda  of  popular  intelligence  which  seeks  to 
keep  alive  in  the  adult  masses  of  France  the  passion  for 
"  the  good,the  beautiful  and  the  true.'*  This  work  com- 
prises lectures,  popular  and  instructive,  courses  of  les- 
sons in  civics  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  in 
economics  applied  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  in 
industrial  science,  L  e.,  agricultural  and  mechanic,  and 
for  women,  lessons  in  household  thrift  and  arts  and  in 
the  local  industries  accessible  to  them.  For  the  sci- 
entific, historic  and  literary  courses,  syllabi  are  pre- 
pared by  eminent  professors  who  have  the  French  art 
of  simplifying  the  difficult;  these  outlines  are  freely 
distributed  thruout  the  country.  Teachers,  pro- 
fessors and  patriotic  citizens  are  united  in  maintaining 
the  work.  The  government  gives  aid  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation, and  by  the  loan  of  lantern  slides  and  other 
illustrative  material.  It  also  rewards  the  teachers  who 
are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  by  a  much  coveted  prize. 

The  aim  is  to  make  every  school  a  center  of  civic  life, 
union,  and  aspiration.  This  purpose,  however,  is  not 
suffered  to  interfere  with  the  regular  routine  of  the 
school ;  for  in  the  French  system  the  professional  char- 
acter of  the  school  is  most  carefully  guarded  from  out- 
side interference  and  distractions. 

In  Protestant  countries  the  public  primary  school 
has  been  called  the  child  of  the  Reformation,  in  France 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Reformation  was  to  be  the 
child  of  the  public  school,for  along  with  this  transfer  of 
the  school  from  social  isolation  to  social  assimilation  is 
a  noticeable  revival  of  religious  consciousness  in  the 
church.  This  revival  which,  in  the  judgment  of  impar- 
tial observers,  is  drawing  the  French  Catholic  church  to 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  republic,  in  the  re- 
formed or  Protestant  church  is  apparently  working 
toward  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  institutional  life. 


The  Three  H's  in  Education.^ 

By  W.  M.  Beardshear,  President  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

We  are  coming  to  adopt  Buisson's  definition  of  educa- 
tion and  strive  harmoniously  to  build  up  the  character  of 
the  child,  '*  not  by  means  of  the  three  R's  but  rather  by 
means  of  the  three  H's,  head,  heart,  and  hand,  and  make 
him  fit  for  self-government,  self-control,  self-help — a 
living,  thinking  being.'' 

The  celebrated  three  R's  reciprocate  the  commercial 
spirit  that  gave  them  birth.  One  trouble  with  our  edu- 
cational work  to-day  is  that  the  three  R's  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  average  citizen  than  do  the  three  H's, 
and  a  money  value,  rather  than  a  soul  vidue,  of  educa- 
tion is  still  dominant  in  the  esteem  of  the  masses. 
Many  of  the  teaching  profession  have  taken  up  their 
work  for  the  little  ready  money  there  is  in  it,  rather 
than  from  the  love  of  learning  and  a  love  of  life,  with 
their  ceaseless  unfolding  of  wondrous  possibilities. 

He  that  neglects  the  brains  of  his  hands  is  as  faulty  as 
he  that  slights  the  brains  of  his  skull.    A  person  with 

*  Extracts  from  presidential  address,  prepared  for  the  N.B.A. 
Owiojr  to  severe  illness  brought  on  by  overwork  President 
Beardshear  was  confined  to  the  sick  bed  at  Minneapolis  and  was 
an  able  to  preside  over  the  convention.  His  address  conld  not 
be  delivered  by  him. 


the  brains  of  his  hand  uncultivated  is  incapacitated  in  a 
large  measure  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  What- 
ever our  youth  expect  to  do  in  future  life  the  educa- 
tional worth  of  the  culture  of  the  hands  is  comparable 
with  that  of  any  other  form  of  educatian.  The  intel- 
lectual imagination  of  the  pupil  is  appealed  to  over  and 
over  in  the  books  and  elementary  science,  but  thm  the 
hand  the  constructive  imagination  which  is  the  most 
vital  to  the  originality  and  individuality  of  the  child  is 
still  too  largely  ignored  in  education. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Heart. 
Some  belittle  sentiment  as  a  work  of  weakness. 
Wholesome  sentiment  is  stronger  than  intellectuality. 
The  heart  sees  farther  than  the  eye,  feels  more  deeply 
than  the  hand,  and  understands  more  profoundly  than 
the  brain.  The  heart  is  the  seer  in  the  kingdom  of  life. 
It  knows  divine  writ  in  sky,  in  field,  in  friend,  and  in 
God.  The  heart  is  the  comrade  of  the  hand,  and  the 
shekinah  of  the  understanding.  Half-hearted  is  half 
lost ;  whole-hearted  is  the  beginning  of  salvation.  The 
badge  of  the  heart  is, 

"A  cbaplet  from  the  tree  of  life." 

The  plea  of  a  great  English  writer  was  for  ''  a  shade 
more  soul "  in  the  aristocratic  barbarians  of  bis  country- 
men, and  a  shade  more  soul  is  the  need  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  crying  want  of  our  entire  educational  sys 
tem  to-day. 

Household  Economics. 

Victor  Hugo  conceives  man  possessed  of  three  cen- 
ters, the  brain,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  says, — 
**  Civilization  is  but  a  mass,  science  is  matter,  religion  is 
blessed  with  hams,  feudality  with  digests,  royalty  is 
obese."  He  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  stomach  as 
appetite,  satiety,  and  putrefaction.  He  makes  it  break 
the  equilibrium  between  the  soul  and  the  body  and 
makes  Rabelais,  the  discoverer  of  the  stomach's  place  in 
history.  This  conception  of  Hugo  is  still  too  prevalent. 
Education  has  overlooked  this  third  center — the  stomach 
in  civilization.  Learning  and  science  are  beginnisg  to 
hear  the  divine  call  of  the  stomach,  to  displace  its 
satiety  with  purity  of  flesh,  and  its  putrefaction  with 
nobility  of  soul.  Household  economics  is  fundamental 
in  the  humanities.  It  is  not  a  few  practical  lessons  in 
cooking  at  the  summer  Chautauqua,  but  the  crowning 
of  a  four-year  course  of  higher  education  beyond  gradu- 
ation from  the  high  school.  Household  economics 
makes  for  the  redemption  of  this  third  center  in  civili- 
zation. 

Re-Emphasis  of  OldUme  Virtues. 

Under  these  H's  some  old-time  virtues  need  re- empha- 
sizing. The  rapid  development  of  our  physical  resources, 
and  the  consequent  ease  of  multi-millionaires,  has  be- 
gotten a  spirit  of  wrong  stature  of  life.  Many  of  our 
people  have  roamed  th^  continent  for  a  better  place  and 
greater  ease ;  many  have  rushed  into  the  cities  in  hope 
of  having  less  work  to  do  ;  parents  declare  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  children  that  these  children  shall  not  have 
to  work  as  hard  as  they ;  these  children  dream  of  ely- 
sian  fields  in  the  language  of  the  old  hymn,  '*  dressed  in 
living  green,"  without  the  intervention  of  calloused 
hands  and  hardened  nerves  to  produce  them.  We  used 
to  hear,  "Labor  conquers  all  things."  Now  luck,  chance, 
and  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  secure  all  things  and  the 
world  goes  dreaming  after  it,  forgetting  that  luck  is  a 
fool  and  pluck  is  a  hero.  Instead  of  the  certainty  and 
never-failing  increase  of  honest  labor,  too  many  have 
changed  the  old  hymn, 

"  Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  win, 
Increase  my  courage,  Lord/' 

to  ''Sure  I  must  speculate  if  I  would  win,"  and  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  whether  the  Lord  is  in  it 
or  not.  Even  the  laboring  people  bave  taken  up  the 
idea  of  there  being  a  laboring  class,  and  we  are  all  mak- 
ing false  divisions  of  our  American  society  by  wrong 
standards  of  classification.  In  fitting  American  girls 
and  boys  for  truest  citizenship  tbe  old  doctrine  of  the 
nobility  of  labor  must  be  reiterated. 
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Educational  riovements  at  Home  and  Abroad.* 

^y  Michael  E.  Sadler^  LL.T>^  Tiirector   of  Inquirie^i   and  Tieporf^^   Education 

Office^  London^  England. 


The  keynote  of  the  best  edacational  thought  of  our 
time  is  hope.  Never  before  has  the  work  of  national 
education  been  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  or  of 
deeper  interest  to  the  teacher,  the  administrator,  and 
the  student.  But  there  can  be  no  standing  still  in  eda- 
cational effort  at  the  present  time.  The  world  is  pass- 
ing thru  a  period  of  rapid  and  disturbing  change  in  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  of  economic  conditions.  We  live 
in  a  time  of  spiritual  unrest,  which  in  many  subtle  ways 
produces  unrest  in  education.  Education  has  constantly 
to  readjust  itself,  in  order  to  guard  against  new  dangers 
which  arise  thru  the  disintregation  of  older  habits  of 
thought  and  ways  of  life.  The  triumphant  advance  of 
applied  science  threatens  to  bring  about  social  conditions 
in  which,  unless  forethought  is  exercised,  individual 
initiative  may  be  unduly  hampered  by  the  pressure  of 
great  masses  of  capital  controlled  by  corporations. 
Moreover,  the  decay  of  many  old  restraints  and  the 
weakening  of  some  of  the  older  forms  of  upholding  tra- 
dition and  authority  have  deprived  many  people  of  a 
sorely  needed  support  in  the  trials  of  life,  and  there  are 
signs  of  a  great  longing  in  many  minds  for  the  peace 
which  definite  and  unfaltering  conviction  can  give.  Edu- 
cation is  sensitive  to  these  atmospheric  changes  in  hu- 
man thought  and  sentiment.  All  over  the  world  there 
are  marks  of  educational  unrest. 

Educators,  therefore,  are  looking  around  in  all  direc- 
tions for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  lines  of  further  ad- 
vance. It  is  significant  that  each  nation  is  realizing, 
more  fully  than  before,  how  much  it  may  gain  by  study- 
ing the  educational  history  and  development  of  other 
nations.  Students  of  education  in  Great  Britain  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Amer- 
ican, French,  and  German  schools.  Germans  are  care- 
fully following  the  course  of  educational  development  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  And  in  the  re- 
cent parliamentary  inquiry  into  French  secondary  edu- 
cation frequent  reference  was  made  to  German,  to  Amer- 
ican, and  to  English  experience.  Education,  indeed,  is 
so  intimately  national  a  thing  that  no  country  can  with 
advantage  directly  imitate  the  educational  system  of  an- 
other country.  Each  nation  must  needs  build  up  its 
own  system  in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions  and 
national  needs.  But  the  comparative  study  of  educa- 
tional systems  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and  of 
stimulus.  In  this  branch  of  the  scient&c  study  of  edu- 
cation, the  United  States  have  been  among  the  pioneers, 
largely  thru  the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  and  of  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  university. 

The  strong  points  of  the  best  tradition  in  English  edu- 
cation are  its  conviction  that  physical  training  and  close 
contact  with  nature  s^re  essential  things  in  true  culture; 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  purely  intellectual  train- 
ing as  the  sole  work  of  a  well-organized  school  system  ; 
that  education  does  not  come  thru  books  alone  or  words 
atone,  but  also  thru  making  things,  thru  first-hand  con- 
tact with  stubborn  materials,  thru  the  training  of  hand 
and  eye,  and  thru  practice  in  the  arts  of  home  life  ;  that 
it  is  expedient  to  cultivate  many  kinds  of  expression  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  not  to  confine  our  training  to  the 
powers  of  verbal  expression,  but  rather  to  encourage  ex- 
pression thru  art,  thru  making  things,  thru  the  exercise 
of  judgment  in  practical  affairs,  and  thru  practice  in  the 
work  of  organization  and  government.  The  fundamen- 
tal belief  of  the  best  Eaglish  educators  has  always  been 
that  the  true  fruit  of  a  good  education  is  not  knowledge 
alone,  or  intellectual  agility  alone,  but  a  combination  of 
four  things— discipline  of  body,  enlightenment  of  mind, 
balance  of  judgment,  and  obedience  to  duty. 

^Abttiact  of  address  before  the  N.  B.  A. 


Such  an  ideal  of  education,  however,  presupposes  for 
its  best  work  a  stable  order  of  society,  an  undisturbed 
acceptance  of  certain  broad  principles  of  conduct,  and  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  right  application  of  those 
principles.  It  is  peculiarly  liable  to  confusion,  injury, 
and  unsettlement  at  a  time  of  upheaval  in  the  ideas 
which  underlie  the  traditional  wajs  of  thinking.  The 
disintegrating  effects  of  scientific  criticism  have,  there- 
fore, been  especially  noticeable  in  the  strongest  parts  of 
English  education.  Moreover,  the  characteristic  defect 
of  a  type  of  education  which  lays  marked  stress  on 
ethical  rather  than  on  intellectual  influences,  is  a  ten- 
dency to  underrate  the  value  and  moral  bearing  of  in- 
tellectual thoroness.  Hence  the  urgent  need  for  a  re- 
vision  of  the  intellectual  standard  in  many  parts  of 
English  education.  The  intellectual  standard  is  far 
from  being  low,  but  it  needs  re-adjustment.  Many  of 
the  brightest  English  boys  are  learning  too  much  of 
things  wliich  they  will  not  need  in  after  life,  and  too  little 
of  things  which  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  them  to 
know.  But  rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools.  Never  before  in  her  history  has  England 
shown  signs  of  being  on  the  verge  of  so  vigorous  an  edu- 
cational movement.  And  those  who  have  most  closely 
followed  the  signs  of  that  movement  are  best  aware  how 
much  stimulus  and  guidance  have  come  to  it  from  the 
study  of  American  and  German  education. 

But  it  is  with  the  underlying  principles  of  American 
education  rather  than  of  German  that  most  English 
teachers  find  themselves  in  closest  sympathy.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  there  should  be  more  intercourse  be- 
tween American  and  English  teachers.  Distance  makes 
many  forms  of  regular  meeting  impossible.  Might  not 
more  be  done,  however,  to  encourage  graduate  study  by 
young  English  students  at  American  universities,  and 
vke  versa  f  English  conditions  are  full  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  social  science,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
courses  of  graduate  study  in  social  economics,  in  Eng- 
lish educational  history  and  practice,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  municipal,  colonial,  and  Indian 
administration,  organized  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  for  the  benefit 
of  graduate  students  from  other  countries  besides  my 
own.  I  have  only  mentioned,  out  of  many  subjects, 
two  or  three  in  which  England  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
especially  interesting  opportunities  of  advanced,  prac- 
tical study.  The  benefit  which  England  would  derive 
from  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  from  the  future  re- 
sults of  such  systematic  investigation  would  be  great. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  students  would  find  much 
material  for  profitable  study. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  which  I  desire  to 
submit  to  your  consideration.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  American  teach- 
ers to  come  and  teach  for  a  short  time  in  English 
schools  and  vice  versa.  If  something  can  be  done  in  this 
direction,  I  believe  that  much  good  would  follow.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  a  practical  one,  naimely,  that  neither 
in  the  United  States  nor  in  England  is  there  any  central 
authority  which  appoints  teachers  to  positions  in  the 
schools.  In  both  countries  appointments  are  made 
locally.  But  much  might  be  done  by  means  of  a  joint 
committee  which  would  disseminate  information  as  to 
vacancies,  examine  the  credentials  of  applicants,  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  references,  and  bring  the  idea  of 
such  interchange  of  qualified  teachers  effectively  before 
the  public  in  the  two  countries.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  the  experiment  would  be  tested  by  its  results, 
and  personally  I  believe  that  it  would  lead  to  a  fruit- 
ful interchange  of  ideas,  of  suggestions,  and  of  ex- 
perience. 
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In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  most  signifi- 
cant single  event — tiat  which  has  touched  the  largest 
number  of  persons  and  affected  them  most  keenly — has 
been  the  death  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  As  in 
the  case  of  most  men  who  have  accomplished  much, 
the  greatness  of  his  work  was  not  fully  apparent  until 
he  was  taken  away.  The  universal  appreciation  of  his 
leadership,  the  universal  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
his  career,  and  the  universal  mourning  over  his  sudden 
death,  together  constitute  the  most  striking  event  of 
the  year.  That  he  should  be  taken  away  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  a 
lifetime's  work,  and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  buildings  on  whose  plans  he  had  spent  so 
much  time  and  energy,  was  indeed  pathetic  ;  but  that 
he  had  built  foundations  broad  and  strong  for  future 
work  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  ;  that  he  had 
made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  cause  of  public 
school  education  ;  that,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  everywhere 
acknowledged.  Alt  ho  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  these 
things,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  connection 
with  the  institution  was  so  brief;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  general  educational  public  will  approve  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  university,  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  which  he  established  and  to  undertake  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  his  purpose 
and  his  spirit.  To  this  is  pledged  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education,  sj  closely  connected  with  him 
personally  and  officially,  and  to  this  is  pledged  also  the 
new  director,  Mr.  Dewey.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  faculty  shall  develop,  on  the  foundations  which 
have  already  been  laid,  a  great  and  noble  institution 
from  which  good  and  only  good  shall  emanate  for  the 
public  school  system  of  the  country. 

The  curriculum  of  the  common  school  in  these  last 
years  has  greatly  expanded,  and  now  includes  much 
material  drawn  from  the  departments  of  natural  science, 
drawing,  art,  manual  training,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
history  and  literature.  This  material  is  so  various  in 
its  character  and  solargejin  its  amount  as  to  produce  *' a 
stuffed  condition  of  the  school  course  which  occasions 
uneasiness  and  distress."  The  ''new  education"  has 
given  us  certain  problems  that  urgently  demand  solu- 
tion. It  is  generally  understood  that  these  problems 
group  themselves  under  two  heads :  (1)  how  to  select 
in  each  department  of  study  the  most  important  topics 
for  treatment,  and  (2)  how  to  bring  these  various  de- 
partments of  study  into  such  relationship  with  each 
other  that  each  will  contribute  to  the  other,  and  that 
waste  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  the  facts,  no  new 
principles  or  theories  have  been  projected  during  the 
past  year.  Leaders  in  the  new  education  have  concen- 
trated their  efforts  upon  its  practical  side. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  increasing  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  modern  education  of  the  child  of  the  im- 
portance of  training  in  esthetics.  In  more  than  one 
great  center  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing  de- 
sire to  decorate  and  beautify  the  buildings.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  perhaps  in  no  former  year  has  greater 
interest  been  taken  in  the  architecture  of  the  school 
buildings  than  during  this  year.  The  work  accom- 
plished in  this  regard  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago  deserves  especial  mention. 

One  characteristic  of  the  teacher's  work,  which  stands 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  even  recent  years  is  the 
larger  freedom  accorded  each  individual  teacher ;  free- 
dom from  the  old  coaventions  and  ideas  as  to  what  con- 
stituted curriculum  as  well  as  method.  The  breakingup 
of  these  formal  conceptions  has  resulted  in  a  spiritual 
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liberty  formerly  unknown  and  capable  of  producing  the 
largest  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher. 
The  work  is  no  longer  so  mechanical.  The  presentation  of 
these  new  subjects  compels  variety  of  method,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  with  this  greater  freedom  from 
conventional  treatment  there  is  a  growth  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  gives  an  inspiration  and  arouses  an  en- 
thusiasm incomparable  with  that  of  the  old  regime. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  this  freedom  of  the 
teacher  has  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  made  within 
these  later  times  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school  to  its 
environment ;  to  have  the  child  study  things  instead  of 
studying  about  things ;  to  bring  him  into  contact  with 
real  life  instead  of  that  which  represents  life. 

The  friends  in  the  stronghold  of  kindergarten  work, 
Chicago,  have  been  greatly  exercised  lest  a  backward 
step  should  be  taken  in  this  important  field.  At  times 
it  has  seemed  that  the  whole  department  of  kindergar- 
ten work  might  have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  probable  that  nothing 
could  have  done  more  to  arouse  the  public  interest  in 
the  subject  than  the  danger  which  was  thought  to  ex- 
ist. It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  at  no  previous 
time  has  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  work  been 
more  strongly  established ;  and  to  my  mind  this  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  edupational 
history  of  the  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  pro> 
cedure  during  the  coming  school  year  in  Chicago,  the 
place  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  vindicated  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  its  citizens,  and  the  fu- 
ture budget  must  contain  liberal  provision  for  this  di- 
vision of  educational  work. 

Rural  Schools. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  the  campaign  now  being 
made,  in  Michigan  in  behalf  of  the  centralized  rural 
school.  Strong  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused,  and 
while  hitherto  the  state  grange  has  opposed  every  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  a  large  part  of  its  membership 
has  come  to  advocate  the  proposed  change.  The  dis- 
trict schools  will  be  great  gainers  from  this  movement. 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the 
rural  schools,  especially  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  introduction  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  This,  of  course,  corresponds  to  the 
introduction  of  industrial,  or  manual  training  in  the  city 
schools.  It  is  an  application  of  the  now  generally  rec- 
ognized principle  of  bringing  the  school  work  into  close 
touch  wich  the  home  life  of  the  pupil ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  no  more  important  application  of  the 
principle  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  nature  of  the 
subjects  thus  introduced,  and  their  pedagogical  possi- 
bilities, combine  to  make  this  step  one  of  marked  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  education.  The  complete  re- 
ports of  the  revision  of  the  public  school  system  of  Ohio 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  from  private  informa- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  a  most  rigid  revision  of  the  sys- 
tecn  has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  Ohio  public  school 
system  may  henceforth  take  its  place  side  by  side  with 
that  of  other  states  which  have  in  these  last  years  made 
great  progress. 

Southern  Education. 

The  Southern  Education  Board,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Capon  Springs  conference  held  in  Wineton- 
Salein,  N.  C,  in  1901,  has  already  shown  its  strength 
and  its  power  to  accomplish  good  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Southern  education  a  comprehen- 
sive undertaking  has  been  launched  founded  upon  true 
principles.  That  educational  work  in  the  South  should 
have  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  negro ;  that  it  should  be  worked  out,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Southern  men  ;  and  that  it  should  begin  with 
the  public  school  in  the  South,  are  principles  which  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  common  sense  of  every  intelligent 
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thinker.  It  is  confessedly  true  that  the  Sonthem  states 
ha?e  not  received  their  proper  share  of  the  great  gifts 
for  education.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  oar  country  should  receive  a  larger  proportion  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  general  contributions  to  education. 

The  distinctive  interest  of  the  Southern  Board,  is  in 
the  public  school,  and  it  is  particularly  concerned  in 
those  forms  of  education  *' which  look  toward  thrift,  in- 
dustry, and  usefulness."  This  fact  will  guarantee,  in 
part  at  least,  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  new 
education. 

A  still  more  recent  forward  step  in  the  interests  of 
Southern  education  is  the  organization  of  a  body  called 
the  General  Education  Board.  The  function  of  this 
board  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Board.  The  latter  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  educational  sentiment.  The  former  board 
has  been  organized  to  receive,  hold,  and  dispose  money 
for  Southern  education.  The  board  has  already  at  its 
command  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Its 
methods  of  work  are  those  born  of  large  experience, 
and  its  breadth  of  sympathy  and  its  wisdom  have  al- 
ready been  satisfactorily  administered.  No  stronger 
agencies,  no  agencies  more  greatly  needed,  have  been 
established  in  any  sphere  of  work,  educational  or  indus- 
trial, in  this  last  year,  than  the  agencies  named — the 
Southern  Education  Board  and  the  General  Education 

Board. 

Secondary  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
schools,  three  or  four  tendencies  may  be  clearly  noted. 
One  is  the  introduction  of  courses  relating  to  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects.  The  passing  year  has  seen 
great  strides  forward  in  this  particular.  Is  this  phase 
of  secondary  work  moving  perhaps  at  too  rapid  a  rate? 
We  must  not  forget  that  years  are  required  to  develop 
a  new  subject  for  practical  educational  results.  Are  we 
throwing  aside  those  subject?,  whose  educational  value 
has  been  tested  beyond  question,  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducinjg  new  subjects  which,  at  all  events,  for  a  long 
period  must  prove  to  be  of  lesser  value? 

Another  tendency  which,  during  the  present  year, 
has  attracted  special  attention  is  the  substitution  of  the 
certificate  system  for  examinations  in  connection  with 
college  entrance.  To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  working  of  this  system  in  the  West  this  proposition 
has  in  it  nothing  that  is  new.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  this  idea,  born  in  the  West,  is  making  its  way 
slowly  but  surely  into  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  indications  are  quite  clear  that  before  long 
the  certificate  system  in  one  form  or  another  will  be 
adopted  by  Eastern  iustitutions. 

The  tendency  toward  the  introduction  of  elective 
work  in  secondary  schools  has  unquestionably  increased 
during  this  past  year.  In  so  far  as  such  election  is 
virtuidly  an  arrangement  of  studies  in  groups  of  closely 
connected  subjects,  no  exception  to  it  may  be  taken  ; 
but  to  the  proposition  that  the  average  secondary 
student  is  able,  even  with  the  parents'  help,  to  select  his 
subjects,  and  that  such  selection,  because  it  is  au  elec- 
tion on  his  part,  is  preferable  to  the  grouping  of  sub- 
jects which  the  best  experience  has  approved,  the  writer 
desires  to  enter  earnest  protest — a  protest  based  upon 
experience  with  students  of  a  still  maturer  age.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  after  careful  study  of  the  facts 
as  brought  to  light  in  the  operation  of  different  system?, 
that  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more college  years  exhibits  an  utter  inability  to  make 
wise  decision  between  various  courses  of  instruction. 
The  choice  will  be  determined,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
by  the  hour  of  recitation,  or  some  statement  concerning 
the  ceurse  by  a  fellow  student.  Least  of  all  does  be 
have  in  miod  the  relationship  of  the  course  to  the  work 
which  lies  before  him.  I  am,  therefore,  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that,  unless  the  choice  of  subject  in  secondary 
work  is  practically  controlled  by  the  principal,  election 
will  prove  injurious  rather  than  helpful.    Much  is  said» 


in  connection  with  the  open  elective  system,  both  in 
secondary  school  and  college,  of  the  advice  given  by  in- 
structors and  the  assistance  rendered  by  parents,  but 
practical  experience  goes  to  show  tbat  no  one  ie  more 
easily  influenced  by  whims  than  the  parents,  and  that 
too  frequently  the  instructor  is  a  specialist  who  has 
little  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  of 
those  with  which  he  himself  is  directly  connected. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  high 
schools  and  academies  for  teachers  of  athlstics,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science  is  significact  of  important 
educational  tendencies,  and  the  demacd  is  no  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  teachers 
in  these  specialties  are  so  few  that  the  demand  cannot 
be  met. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  secondary 
schools  is  their  phenomenal  growth.  I  do  not  stop  to 
present  the  statistics,  for  these  have  been  indicated  on 
more  than  one  previoas  occasion.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
number  of  high  school  students  has  doubled  within  the 
last  decade ;  that  the  great  majority  of  all  students 
who  enter  college  now  come  from  the  high  schools  (it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  in  New  England  Dart- 
mouth college  should  receive  from  high  schools  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  hundred  and  forty-one  members 
of  its  present  junior  class) ;  that  the  number  of  high 
schools  is  increasing  rapidly  in  every  state ;  and  that 
the  scope  of  their  curriculum  is  growing  almost  at  a 
pace  with  the  increase  in  numbers,  the  time  has  surely 
come  when  this  factor  in  our  educational  machinery  de- 
serves greater  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Wedged  in  between  the  gr^  at  common  school 
work  and  the  higher  work  of  colleges  and  universities, 
its  prominence  in  the  past  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  its  importance.  The  high  school  curriculum  cannot 
longer  be  regarded  as  one  to  be  adjusted  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  college.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  prepar- 
ation for  college  is  the  most  important  subdivision  of 
high  school  work.  In  any  case,  these  schools  have 
come  to  occupy  a  unique  field  independent  of  higher  in- 
stitutions. In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  work 
is  co-ordinate  with  the  work  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and 
the  preparatory  schools  connected  with  the  smaller  col- 
leges no  longer  occupy  their  former  place  of  importance 
and  dignity.  In  fact,  the  high  school  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be  a  rival  of  the  smaller  college  itself.  In  some 
states  the  high  school  now  does  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  even  some  of  the  work  of  the  sophomore 
year,  this  being  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  state 
universities.  This  tendency,  while  subversive  of  the  re- 
lationships which  have  hitherto  existed  between  college 
and  preparatory  school,  and  while  injurious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  smaller 
college,  is  a  tendency  which  is  invaluable  and  which  de- 
serves encouragement.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy,  of  better  secondary  education,  and  of 
better  and  broader  higher  education.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when,  in  every  state,  the  leading  high  schools  will 
carry  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  col- 
lege. Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  policy 
of  stopping  at  an  earlier  point  than  this. 

College  Entrance  Requirements. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  most  significant  step  in 
the  field  of  secondary  education  in  the  Eastern  states 
has  been  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  college  en- 
trance board,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  most  significant 
step  in  the  West  has  been  the  establishment,  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  of  its  commission  on  accredited  schools.  This 
commission  was  established  in  1901,  and  made  its  first 
report  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  March 
28,  1902.  The  commission  consists  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers, equally  divided  between  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  effect  reasonable  uniformity 
in  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  If  the  plan 
recommended  is  put  into  operation,  any  student  gradu- 
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ated  from  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  may  without 
difficulty  enter  any  college  in  the  association. 

The  report  defines  a  unit  course  of  study  as  a  course 
covering  a  school  year  with  four  or  five  periods  of  at 
least  forty-five  minutes  each  per  week.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  high  school  curriculum  contain  not  lees 
thin  fifteen  such  units,  and  that  the  same  number  be 
accepted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  Of  these  fifteen  units  there  shall  always  be 
three  in  English  and  two  in  mathematics. 

The  report  also  presents  : 

1.  Definitions  with  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  each  unit  of  the  several  subjects 
of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

2.  A  plan  of  school  inspection  in  accordance  with 
which  the  list  of  accredited  schools  may  be  formed. 

3.  Suggestions  for  the  assignment  of  college  credit 
for  high  school  work  done  in  advance  of  the  college  en- 
trance requirements. 

In  defining  and  describing  unit  courses  of  study  the 
commission  has  based  its  recommendations  on  the  defin- 
itions of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  and  the  Department  of  Science  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Higher  Education. 

Every  succeeding  year  of  the  past  decade  has  wit- 
nessed a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  at  large  in  the  work  of  higher  education.  The 
year  jast  passing  has  contributed  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  two  or  three  of  the  preceding  years.  This  larger 
interest  is  manifested  by  the  increased  attendance  at  all 
institutions  giving  instruction  in  higher  work,  by  the 
greater  numbers  of  men  and  women  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  instruction  in  higher  institutions, 
and  by  the  larger  public  generosity  which  is  manifesting 
itself  on  every  possible  occasion. 

An  important  feature  of  higher  educational  work  in 
most  recent  times  is  the  attention  which  is  being  given 
to  commercial  and  technical  instruction.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  university  is  compelled  to  adjust  itself 
more  definitely  to  its  environment.  The  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  modern  environment  is  now  in- 
cluded under  these  words:  commercial  and  techno- 
logical. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Boston  there  exists 
the  greatest  technical  school  in  America  (the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Harvard  university  is 
compelled,  so  says  its  president,  to  establish  by  the  side 
of  it  another  school  of  technology.  This  is  necessary 
in  part  because  students  who  wish  to  attend  school  at 
Harvard  desire  instruction  in  technology,  and  also  be- 
cause a  university  must  serve  as  the  true  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  its  period.  The  state  universities  have 
naturally  led  the  way  in  the  development  of  technologi- 
cal work.  Other  universities  must  follow  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  still  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commercial  education  of  a  college  grade  will 
realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it.  Af- 
£er  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose  of 
a  college  course  is  not  the  information  which  the  stu- 
dent gains ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  any  ordi- 
nary subject,  well  studied,  may  be  used  advantageously 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  instruction  given  to 
students  in  the  earlier  college  years  has  greatly  im- 
proved within  a  short  period.  The  custom  of  appoint- 
ing as  tutors  or  instructors  students  who  had  just  gradu- 
ated from  college  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  better 
class  of  institutions.  It  is  now  expected  that  an  in- 
structor shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  special 
training  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  appointed  to  give 
instruction.  In  some  institutions  there  must  be  added 
to  this  at  least  one  or  two  years  of  class-room  instruc- 


tion before  an  appointment  is  made.  Not  long  since 
it  was  a  common  complaint  that  students  in  their  fresh- 
man year  received  poorer  instruction  than  in  the  last 
years  of  the  academy  or  high  school ;  and  there  was 
ground  for  this  complaint.  It  can  no  longer  be  made, 
however,  in  view  of  the  men  appointed  in  all  our  institu- 
tions to  do  the  earlier  college  work.  In  many  institu- 
tions the  oldest  and  most  experienced  professors  give 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  freshman  and  sophomore  class- 
es. 

The  feeling  grows  stronger  in  every  quarter  that  the 
college  course,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  a 
profession,  must  be  shortened.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  Harvard  plan  of  three  years  meets  with  general 
favor,  even  in  Cambridge,  altho,  according  to  the  official 
report,  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  now  graduating  from 
Harvard  college  finish  their  academic  work  within  three 
years.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  those 
who  do  not  contemplate  a  professional  course  of  study 
to  take  the  full  four  years  of  work  in  college,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  other  class  to  count  their  early  piofes- 
sional  work  as  a  part  of  the  work  accepted  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  A  great  forward  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  policy  has  been  taken  in  the  recent  action 
of  Yale.  This  policy  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
the  organization  of  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem  which  confronts  us,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  solution  within  a  short 
time. 

President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  uni- 
versity, has  suggested  to  me  that  among  the  various 
important  movements  of  the  year  is  the  disposition  of 
small  colleges  to  become  junior  colleges,  turning  their 
graduatesover  to  the  universities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year.  I  may  not  dwell  upon  this  opinion  longer 
than  to  say  that,  within  my  own  obsenvation,  many  facts 
pointing  in  this  direction  have  occurred.  When  some 
of  our  smaller  colleges  shall  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  position  in  the  educational  world  will, 
indeed,  become  a  higher  one  if  they  will  limit  their  work 
to  that  which  they  can  do  with  thoroness  and  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned,  and  will  encourage  their  students 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  take  advantage  of 
the  larger  foundations  to  be  found  in  the  state  univer- 
sities and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  a  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken.  The  adoption  of  this 
policy  by  even  a  few  will  inaugurate  a  movement,  the 
ultimate  results  of  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  cause  of  higher  education. 

Character  of  University  Presidents. 

No  fact  has  been  commented  on  more  widely  than 
that  which  has  been  thoroly  illustrated  by  the  change 
of  presidency  at  Princeton ;  namely,  the  transfer  of  the 
control  of  education  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity.  In 
the  Association  of  American  universities  only  one  insti- 
tution is  under  the  administration  of  a  clergyman  ;  that 
one  is  the  Roman  Catholic  university  at  Washington, 
and  is  essentially  a  theological  institution.  Special  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  this  fact  in  the  address  of  Mr. 
Eliot  at  the  Columbia  celebration.  The  significance  of 
it  is  self-evident,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
so  small  a  number  of  college  graduates  in  our  univer- 
sities now  plan  for  the  profession  of  preaching,  the  sig- 
nificance grows  even  more  startling.  Moreover,  from 
no  quarter,  not  even  from  the  clergy,  do  we  find  criti- 
cism of  this  policy.  It  seems  to  meet  with  general 
favor  and  approval.  Surely,  if  anywhere,  the  old  regime 
would  have  continued  in  Princeton ;  but  even  at  Prince- 
ton the  new  policy  has  been  adopted.  The  fact  is  itself 
a  commentary  upon  the  function  and  place  of  higher 
education  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  within  so  short  a 
time.  One  may  not  be  too  sure  that  this  change  is  al- 
together good.  Time  alone  will  determine  whether 
something  is  not  lost  in  this  transfer.  It  does  not  mean 
that  our  institutions  of  learning  are  any  less  religious 
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either  in  fact  or  in  theory,  for  it  may  be  confidently 
maintained  that  never,  in  the  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion, has  the  religious  spirit  prevailed  nore  widely,  or 
extended  more  deeply,  than  at  present.  It  does  not 
mean  that  questions  of  ethics  or  of  philosophy  occupy  a 
less  prominent  place  than  in  former  years.  It  does  not 
mean  that  Biblical  instruction  is  now  taking  a  second- 
ary place  in  comparison  with  that  which  it  has  hitherto 
occupied  ;  for  here  again,  as  everyone  knows,  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  college  education  have  Biblical 
stadies  occupied  the  place  in  academic  instruction  which 
they  hold  to-day.  But  if  it  does  not  mean  these  things, 
what  does  it  mean?  Simply  that  the  work  of  education 
is  itself  a  separate  profession,  distinct  from  preaching. 

Carnc]{ie  and  Rhodes  Bequests. 

The  two  greatest  single  events  in  the  history  of 
higher  education  during  the  past  year — indeed,  during 
the  past  ten  years — are  those  connected  with  Mr. 
Rhodes*s  proposition  for  American  and  colonial  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  in- 
stitution in  Washington  for  research  work.  It  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  note  that  these  two  great  events 
were  announced  within  ninety  days  of  each  other,  and 
that  the  one  is  distinctly  for  educational  purposes,  the 
other  for  purposes  of  research,  the  two  thus  covering 
the  entire  function  of  the  modern  university.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  further  that  in  one  case  the  provision 
is  made  by  a  foreigner,  altho  intended  to  benefit  Amer- 
ican youth,  and  that  in  the  other  case  the  provision  is 
also  made  by  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  its  purpose  being 
to  elevate  and  dignify  and  increase  the  possibilities  of 
research  work  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Educational  Council  cannot  fail  to 
have  noted  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  this 
council  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  Carnegie  institution 
has  been  established  on  precisely  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  report  of  this  councirs  committee. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  oldest  institutions  writes 
to  me  privately  this  statement  concerning  these  great 
gifts :  "  The  relation  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  past  year 
to  the  future  like  those  of  Carnegie  or  Rhodes,  is  so 
problematical  that  I  do  not,  so  early  as  this,  venture  to 
estimate  their  importance.'' 

It  is  plainly  possible  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
education  may  result  from  gifts  of  this  magnitude,  un- 
less they  are  properly  administered.  On  the  basis  of 
important  testimony,  comiug  to  me  directly  from  leaders 
of  education  in  Scotland,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie's gift  to  Scotch  universities  up  to  the  present  time 
has  resulted  in  far  greater  injury  than  good  to  those  in- 
stitutions and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  country. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  in  the  world  is  a 
large  sum  of  money  badly  administered  in  a  good  cause. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  has  been  suggested,  too  early  to  haz- 
ard an  opinion  on  the  good  or  evil  results  of  these  gifts. 
That  both  of  them  have  great  possibilities  of  good  no 
one  can  deny.  The  Carnegie  fund  has  been  established 
for  research  and  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  institu- 
tional co-operation ;  but  if,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
work  of  research  and  investigation  as  already  established 
in  our  institutions  of  learning^  it  endeavors  to  detach 
such  work  from  those  institutions  and  to  gather  to  it- 
self the  responsibility  and  the  credit  for  such  work ;  if, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  work  where  it  already 
exists,  it  undertakes  to  establish  new  foundations,  in- 
dependent of  these  institutions,  in  order  that  its  own 
work  may  be  more  tangible,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  great- 
est curse  to  higher  education  in  this  country  instead  of 
a  blessing.  If  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  detach  from  the  American  environment  one 
hundred  or  more  young  men  of  special  ability  each  year 
and  transport  them  to  foreign  soil  in  order  to  imbue 
them  with  foreign  ideas  at  an  age  when  they  are 
peculiarly  impressionable ;  if  the  purpose  of  this  founda- 
tion is  to  draw  all  men  to  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of  imperiaUsm  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  British  empire. 


the  execution  of  this  trust  inay  prove  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  in- 
jurious results  will  follow.  The  men  to  whose  trust  has 
been  committed  the  Carnegie  institution  are  men  of 
broad  sympathies  and  ef  large  ideas.  Altho  thus  far 
no  sufficient  indication  has  been  given  of  the  policy  of 
the  institution  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  original 
proposition  of  instituiional  co-operation  has  a  large 
place  in  the  minds  of  those  immediately  in  control,  time 
will  convince  all  who  have  relationship  to  this  institu- 
tion that  only  such  a  policy  will  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  And,  surely,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  there  will  be  employed  that  saiLO 
large  wisdom  which  has  thus  far  characterized  British 
statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  The  form  of  the  gift  is 
sufficiently  indefinite  to  make  it  possible  to  modify  the 
original  proposition  and  to  permit  these  scholarships  to 
be  for  graduate  work  rather  than  for  undergraduate 
work.  In  any  case,  regulations  may  easily  be  estab- 
lished which  will  make  profitable  this  temporary  sojourn 
of  American  youth  in  a  country  so  closely  connected 
with  our  history  and  our  sympathies.  England  and 
America  stand  together  to-day,  and  in  the  future  will 
continue  to  stand  together,  in  all  great  internatioLal 
and  humanitarian  movements ;  and  this  additional  bond 
of  union  may  be  not  the  least  important  one  in  bringing 
about  great  international  reforms  in  which  England  and 
the  United  States  shall  take  the  lead. 

The  Outlook. 

We  who  are  workers  in  the  educational  field  to-day 
live  in  a  period  of  great  and  wide-reaching  opportunity. 
Our  predecessors  knew  nothing  of  the  advantages  which 
we  enjoy.  The  outlook  which  presents  itself  to  us 
would  have  been  for  them  an  utterly  impossible  one. 
Greater  wisdom  is  needed  to-day  in  view  of  these  new 
and  splendid  opportunities.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
grows  more  and  more  secure,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  high- 
est career  man  or  woman  is  permitted  to  follow.  The 
greatest  of  all  men  was  a  teacher,  a  Man  who  employed 
the  methods  of  a  teacher  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
all  who  met  him.  In  view  of  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the 
future,  let  us  ''gird  our  loins,"  put  on  new  strength, 
and  take  up  the  burden  of  life  for  another  year  with 
new  courage  and  with  a  never- failing  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do. 


Pioneering  in  New  England.* 

By  Dr.  John  W.  Pebbin,  Western  Reserve,  Cleveland,  0. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  beloDged  to  that  mid- 
dle class  in  the  home  country  that  has  made  England 
what  it  is  to-day.  They  were  not  ignorant  men  ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  earliest  settlers  bad  been 
trained  in  the  universities  of  England.  They  were  men 
of  lofty  character  and  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 
They  were  pre-eminently  religious  and  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  they  had  espcupcd. 
They  gave  up  home,  kindred,  and  native  land  to  come  to 
a  region  uninhabited  save  by  savages.  Even  here, 
amidst  physical  dangers,  they  regarded  ignorance  as 
their  worst  enemy.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  July  20, 
1629,.  a  school  was  established.  By  1636,  Boston  took  a 
more  advanced  step  and  made  provision  for  a  public 
school.  By  1647,  a  school  system  had  been  created  that 
required  the  establishment  of  schools  in  all  towns  and 
the  attendance  of  the  children  upon  them. 

Before  the  union  with  Massachusetts  colony  in  1691, 
very  little  had  been  done  by  Plymouth  colony.  Schools 
were  not  wholly  wanting,  however.  After  the  union  tie 
Massachusetts  system  applied  to  the  province. 

•  Abstract  of  paper  delivered  before  Department  of  Secon- 
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The  laws  of  Connecticut  during  these  centuries  ^ere 
much  like  those  of  MasBachuaetts.  Schools  were  re- 
quired in  all  towns,  and  attendance  was  made  obligatory. 
in  Rhode  Island  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing schools  for  the  people.  Here  the  idea  prevailed,  as 
it  always  has  in  England  until  very  recently,  that  public 
elementary  schools  are  charitable  institutians.  The 
same  idea  prevailed  in  the  South,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  other  New  England  states,  little  need  be  said. 
From  1641  till  1693,  New  Hampshire  was  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.  After  its  separation  its  laws  in  spirit 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Massachusetts.  Vermont 
was  not  permanently  settled  until  1724.  Prior  to  the 
revolution  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school 
system. 


Function  of  Knowledge  in  Education*^ 

By  Snpt.  C.  6.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

All  definitions  of  education  exclude  the  acquisition  of 
knowiedse,  and  yet  practically  all  educational  discussion 
and  practice  treat  it  as  the  substantial  thing  in  educa- 
tion. 

*'  Knowledge  is  not  power,  it  is  a  condition  of  power." 
In  education  knowledge  has  four  principal  functions. 

First :  In  its  simplest  form,  which  we  call  intelli- 
gence, it  is  the  working  basis  of  all  intelligent  activity, 
and  hence  of  all  education.  This  intelligence  includes 
acquaintance  with  the  symbols  used  in  reading,  writing, 
and  computing. 

cSecend  :  Knowledge  serves  as  a  gymnastic,  thru  the 
act  of  acquiring  which  the  mind  is  disciplined. 

The  third  function  of  knowledge  in  education  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  first.  It  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with 
his  environment,  material,  spiritual,  and  social,  that  is  to 
produce  a  larger  intelligence. 

The  fourth  function  is  to  furnish  nutriment  to  the 
growing  mind,  following  the  analogy  of  an  organism. 

The  acceptance  of  this  analogy  is  fundamental  to 
any  trae  view  of  the  educational  process. 

The  danger  attending  its  use  is  merely  the  danger 
attending  the  use  of  all  analogies.  Analogy  is  not 
identity,  and  any  analogy  may  hence  run  into  absurdity, 
especially  an  analogy  between  a  material  fact  and  a 
spiritual  truth,  but  the  danger  in  the  use  of  the  only 
alternative  is  vastly  greater. 

There  is  no  language  for  metaphysics  but  that  bor- 
rowed from  the  material  world.  This  must  be  either 
biological,  taken  from  things  having  life,  or  physical, 
taken  from  things  without  life.  In  education  the 
former  is  the  only  safe  analogy. 

Those  who  consider  the  ifirst  and  third  functions  of 
knowlege  in  education  the  important  onep,  accept  ne- 
cessarily the  physical  analogy.  They  treat  the  mind  as 
a  receptacle,  and  education  as  storing  it  with  useful 
knowlege. 

Those  who  believe  that  discipline  is  the  function  of 
knowledge  in  education  confuse  figures.  They  regard 
the  mind  as  a  tool  to  be  sharpened  and  as  a  something 
to  be  trained  as  a  tri^k  animal  is  trained  according  to  a 
law  external  to  itself. 

Those  who  accept  the  fourth  function  regard  the 
mind  as  an  organism  to  be  nourished  according  to  its 
own  law. 

Emphasis  upon  the  first  or  common  intelligence 
function  has  produced  the  narrow  school  of  the  "bare 
three  r*s. 

Emphasis  upon  the  second  or  disciplinary  function 
has  produced  the  formal  discipline  of  the  alleged  facul- 
ties with  all  its  woes.  It  tends  to  the  disregard  of  con- 
tent.   Any  old  thing  will  do. 

It  has  produced  the  school  of  dull  grind  devoid  of 
joy  and  spontaneity,  words  without  thought,  rules  with- 
out thought,  rules  without  understanding,  and,  on  the 
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ethical  side,  force,  spiritual  anarchy,  hypocrisy. 

Emphasis  upon  the  third  or  higher  intelligence  func- 
tion has  produced  the  school  of  verbal  culture,  words, 
words,  words,  every  substitute  for  real  knowledge. 

Emphasis  upon  the  fourth  function  has  produced  the 
true  school  of  spontaneous  joyful  activity,  in  which  the 
needs  of  the  children  determine  largely  both  the  con- 
tent and  the  method  of  his  study.  It  is  the  foe  of  iso- 
lation, but  rather  relates  school  life  to  the  life  outside 
by  vital  ties. 

Moreover,  it  includes  all  the  others.  It  is  the  school 
of  freedom  and  joy  and  hard  work  and  discipline  and 
abundance  of  knowledge,  because  the  center  is  a  grow- 
ing child^  needing  nourishment  rich  and  varied,  aid 
every  activity  engaged  in  and  tie  knowledge  in  parted 
is  prepared  to  meet  his  needs. 

Thus  and  only  thus  is  a  child  best  fitted  for  social 
efiiciency  which  is  the  end  of  education. 


Education  in  the  Appreciation  of  Art/ 

By  Chancellor  William  Bayard  Craig,  Drake  Univ ,  la. 

Man  sees  truth  in  the  operations  of  nature  and  by 
the  aid  of  reason  produces  science ;  he  sees  truth  as 
related  to  character  and  conduct  and  by  the  aid  of  con- 
science  produces  ethical  systems ;  he  sees  truth  as 
beauty,  and  inspired  by  joy  or  other  emotion  produces  art. 

Science,  religion,  and  art  are  essential  to  a  complete 
civilization. 

In  our  young  and  vigorous  country  we  are  strong  in 
science,  respectable  in  religion,  and  weaklings  in  art. 
We  have  been  too  busy  with  the  utilitarian  and  ma- 
terial development  of  our  continent  to  have  time  for 
art.  Ask  an  average  American  citizen  about  matters  of 
trade  or  government,  and  he  will  give  an  inteiligeot  and 
self-reliant  answer  ;  ask  him  for  an  opinion  concerning  a 
work  of  art,  and  he  will  probably  answer  with  a  con- 
ventional phrase  and  pass  on,  feeling  that  he  has  said 
something  flat,  ridiculous,  or  both.  He  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  principles  by  which  to  judge  an  art 
production,  and  for  this  great  lack  the  schools  and  col- 
leges must  be  bold  to  account. 

A  grammar  school  student  can  be  made  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  Tolstoi's  definition  of  art,  ''Art  is  human 
activity  consisting  in  this,  that  one  man  consciously, 
by  means  of  external  signs,  hands  on  to  others  feelings 
that  he  has  lived  thru,  and  that  other  people  are  in- 
fected by  these  feelings  and  also  experience  them." 

This  is  the  best  definition  yet  produced.  It  leaves 
beauty  to  take  care  of  itself  and  makes  the  expression 
of  his  feeling  the  supreme  aim  of  the  artist. 

This  is  right.  The  divine  idea  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  beautiful  is  the  body  the  divine  idea  weaves  for 
itself,  whether  by  the  processes  of  nature  or  by  the 
hands  of  the  inspired  artist. 

When  one  learns  that  skill  in  technique  is  not  art, 
but  simply  a  form  of  skilled  mechanics  that  must  have 
behind  it  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  to  produce  art  at 
all,  one  is  able  to  eliminate  a  very  large  part  of  all  that 
calls  itself  art. 

The  first  question  in  art  appreciation  or  criticism  is. 
Does  this  work  appeal  to  my  heart  ?  Was  it  inspired  by 
a  true  emotion  and  does  it  arouse  the  same  feeling  in 
me? 

True  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  artist  will  fulfill  all 
the  laws  regulating  successful  expression.  It  will  in- 
sure unity,  simplicity,  sincerity,  vigor,  precision,  and 
conscious  power. 

In  oar  materialistic  civilization  we  need  the  inclina- 
tion and  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  lan- 
guage of  art  by  which  the  interpreters  of  the  realm  of 
emotion  and  beauty  would  incpart  their  light  and  love 
to  the  world. 
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The  Use  and  Danger  of  Method,* 

By  Sapt.  W.  A.  Millis,  Crav^fordsville,  Ind. 

Education  is  a  movement  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
or  community.  Teaching  is  an  art  employed  in  facili- 
tating and  directing  this  movement  along  lines  believed 
to  be  wholesome.  The  educational  process  is,  according 
to  certain  laws,  determined  by  the  nature  and  sequence 
of  activities  thru  which  the  individual  must  pass  if  he 
is  to  grow.  Teaching  must  conform  to  these  laws  to  be 
effective. 

The  teacher  must  understand  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion, not  as  something  out  of  which  she  may  deduce 
roles  of  teaching,  but  as  a  criterion  by  which  she  may 
test  the  worth  of  what  she  is  doing.  Teaching  is  not 
applied  pedagogy.  It  is  born  of  the  teacher's  own  in- 
stinct and  inventiveness.  However,  it  must  not  trans- 
gress the  general  principles,  else  it  will  be  futile.  Edu- 
cational method  is  to  the  teacher  what  chart  and  com- 
pass are  to  the  sailor.  Art  has  to  do  with  particular 
situations.  The  particular  child  and  the  particular 
teacher  with  her  resources  and  limitations  are  always 
primary  elements  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  actual 
problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  move  the  child  from  where 
he  is  found  to  where  he  is  wanted.  In  the  movement 
the  teacher  must  enjoy  entire  liberty  in  the  employment 
of  ways  and  means,  instrumentalities  and  devices,  keep- 
ing, all  the  time,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  principles 
of  education. 

Two  of  the  chief  dangers  in  teaching  are  :  restricting 
the  teacher  to  the  practice  which  some  particular 
teacher  or  school  has  found  successful,  and  destroying 
the  vital  spark  of  her  work  by  the  slavish  attempt  to  de- 
duce the  practice  of  the  school  room  from  laws  of  psy- 
chology. There  is  great  danger  in  the  frequent  demand 
for  uniformity  of  text-books,  courses,  and  methods. 
Each  school  has  the  right  to  do  for  its  pupils  what  they 
most  need  to  have  done,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  can 
best  do  them.  In  the  effort  to  make  teaching  scientific 
there  is  always  danger  of  veiling  the  teacher's  personal- 
ity, obstructing  her  recourse  to  common  sense  and  in- 
stinct, and  of  getting  in  the  way  of  the  child's  native 
development. 

^Abstract  of  paper  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Edncation. 


Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools.* 

Some  Convincing  Experiences. 

By  Miss  Corrinne  Marcellus. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  gardening  has  great 
educational  value,  even  for  young  children ;  but  1  am 
sure  we  will  be  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  presents 
huge  difficulties  in  most  of  our  school  environments.  So 
rather  than  theorize  I  shall  speak  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  some  Chicago  schools. 

The  kindergartner  in  the  D.  S.  Went  worth  school 
felt  strongly  the  value  of  gardening,  and  she  fully 
deihenstrated  that ''  where  there's  a  will,- there's  a  way." 
Encountering  all  the  usual  difficulties  in  securing  a 
piece  of  old  Mother  Earth,  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, she  appealed  to  the  Mothers'  club.  A  garden 
25x60  feet  was  loaned  by  an  interested  mother.  A 
thoro  preparation  of  the  teacher  was  accomplished  by 
the  help  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  children 
cleared  the  ground  and  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a 
bonfire.  They  accompanied  the  director  to  engage  a 
plowman,  and  then  measured  the  beds  with  strings. 
Nasturtiums,  morning  glories,  radishes,  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, onions,  potatoes,  pumpkinp,  sweet  corn,  and  pop- 
corn were  plantel.  The  crop  was  good  and  before  the 
close  of  school  occurred  a  party  was  held  where  lettuce 
and  radishes  were  conspicuous  among  the  refreshments. 
Invitations  decorated  by  the  children  with  designs  of 
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lettuce  and  radishes  were  sent  to  the  mothers  ior  a  sale, 
and  on  the  eventful  day,  the  little  shop  keepers  took  in 
sufficient  money  to  buy  a  much  coveted  picture  for  the 
kindergarten.  A  glorious  harvest  in  the  fall,  a  Thanks- 
giving party,  in  which  another  kindergarten  participated, 
plenty  of  popcorn  for  the  Christmas  tree,  a  long  sun- 
flower stalk  for  a  flagstaff,  and  many  seeds  put  away 
for  next  season,  completed  their  triumphs. 

An  experiment  in  the  Burr  school  where  all  partici- 
pated was  as  follows :  a  vacant  lot  848  x  158  feet  was 
loaned,  fenced  in  and  ploughed,  divided  into  beds  and 
each  room  given  a  bed.  Vegetables  and  grains  only 
were  planted,  but  every  child  was  given  seeds  with  in- 
structions for  window  boxes,  and  flower  beds,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  results  in  the  fall. 


Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools.* 

By  J.  A.  Merrill,  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

The  secondary  scheol  in  America  occupies  a  unique 
position ;  it  is  a  preparation  for  business  and  profes- 
sional life  on  the  one  hand  and  it  represents  a  certain 
degree  of  culture  which  admits  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  on  the  other.  Physiography  is  now  passing 
the  critical  stage  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  reach- 
ing the  classification  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  pur- 
poses of  secondary  schools.  In  no  subject  is  the  ten- 
dency to  cover  much  ground  and  deal  with  theoretical 
or  even  scientific  speculation  stronger  than  in  physiog- 
raphy ;  but  this  not  only  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
course,  but  is  a  waste  of  that  most  precious  time  for 
which  so  many  practical  subjects  are  clamoring.  The 
course  must,  therefore,  deal  with  practical  things  and 
in  a  way  that  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  elemen- 
tary technology  of  the  great  subject  and  enable  him  to 
apply  the  fundamental  principles  to  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  The  subject  matter  of  such  a  course  is  neces- 
sarily limited  in  scope  and  may  be  outlined  in  a  brief 
space. 

It  should  include  a  clear  and  definite  study  of  the  in- 
struments  for  testing  the  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
interpretation  of  weather  maps  in  all  particulars  where- 
in conditions  represented  on  the  maps  affect  man  locally, 
or  in  general.  This  demands  the  study  of  the  entire  at- 
mosphere and  the  application  of  physical  forces  to  its 
movement. 

It  should  include  the  method  of  crust  formation  by 
deposition  in  ocean  or  other  bodies  of  water,  and  knowl- 
edge by  laboratory  tests  of  the  composition  of  different 
cemented  and  hardened  rocks,  and  the  products  of  alter- 
ation which  these  undergo  on  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  atmosphere  under  circumstances  which 
favor  decoposition. 

The  interpretation  of  detailed  maps  with  all  that  they 
convey  to  the  intelligent  student  opens  up  a  source  of 
information  more  certain  than  the  printed  book  or  pic- 
ture, and  is  in  itself  no  little  accomplishment. 

Life  relation  of  topographic  forms  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  study  and  must  constitute  its  highest  and 
most  important  division.  It  not  only  gives  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  productive  value  of  areas,  but  their  economic 
importance  in  their  utilization  of  the  world's  great  in- 
ventions. 

*  Abstract  of  paper  deliverad  before  Department  of  Science 
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Taxation  and  Teachers'  Salaries.* 

By  Asst.  Supt.  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. 

The  evolution  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
during  the  last  century  has  brought  about  radical 
changes  in  the  requirements  for  teaching,  and  has  rap- 
idly developed  the  professional  teacher.  The  natural 
result  of  increased  efficiency  in  any  department  of  labor 
is  increased  compensation. 

The  vast  sum  spent  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  placed 
upon  it  by  the  people.  A  republic's  strength  is  meas- 
ured by  the  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  ideals  of  its 
people.  The  ideal  standard  that  '*all  men  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights"  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  people  to  mean  that  an  education  is  an  essential 
need  of  every  child,  also  a  right,  and  that  it  is  the  foun- 
dation for  citizenship. 

In  cities  the  problems  of  providing  good  streets, 
water,  light,  transportation,  police  and  fire  protection, 
parks,  libraries,  and  schools  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  are  being  successfully  worked  out.  The 
equity  and  justice  of  caring  for  the  sick,  the  defective, 
and  the  helpless  poor  have  been  quite  fully  recognized. 

Cities  have  made  many  demands  and  the  response  of 
the  people  in  voting  taxation  has  been  prompt  and  will- 
ing. The  rapid  development  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
ductive harvests,  the  rich  mines,  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  wealth,  have  made  it  comparatively  easy  in 
the  past  to  pay  taxei  for  all  public  improvements. 

With  increased  wealth,  the  rates  of  interest  on  money 
have  increased,  the  percentage  of  profits  on  small  lines  of 
business  has  been  less  ;  concentration  is  capital  has  result- 
ed. These  changes  have  led  to  a  scrutiny  of  taxes,  to  their 
evasion,  to  reduced  valuations,  to  legal  limitations,  and 
in  instances  to  restricted  public  improvements,  and  to 
impaired  public  service. 

Any  comparison  of  the  growth,  improvement,  and 
cost  of  public  service  in  the  cities  of  this  country  will 
show  that  the  older  cities  are  gradually  classifying  their 
revenues  and  expenditures,  concentrating  the  taxing 
power  in  one  body  to  secure  equity,  making  fair  provis- 
ion for  the  necessary  departments  of  public  service, 
and  limiting  the  total  tax  levies  to  a  rate  per  cent,  in 
harmony  with  substantial  conservative  business  inter- 
ests. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  Bulletin  36,  Sept.,  1901,  p.  925,  gives  statistics 
showing  that  the  rate  of  school  expenditures  to  the 
total  expenditures  was  as  follows :  New  York  city  16^, 
Chicago  32^,  Philadelphia,  17^,  St.  Louis  17^,  Boston 
16^,  Minneapolis  25^. 

In  comparing  the  items  for  Chicago  with  the  other 
cities,  we  find  that  the  taxes  levied  in  Chicago  for  spe- 
cial assessment  and  by  the  Drainage  Commission  are  not 
iacluded,  hence  the  large  per  cent,  credited  to  Chicago 
would  be  reduced. 

The  percentages  in  other  cities  are :  Cleveland,  21.5  ; 
Buffalo,  19  ;  San  Francisco.  21 ;  Cincinnati,  15.5  ;  Pitts- 
burg, 14  ;  St.  Paul,  19  ;  Omaha,  26 ;  Lo3  Angeles,  33. 

The  higher  rates  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Los  Ange- 
les are  partly  produced  by  the  large  amounts  expended 
for  buildings. 

The  school  revenues  are  therefore  from  17  to  25^  of 
the  total  tax. 

From  the  report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of 
education  for  1900  we  find  that  the  expenditures  for 
teaching,  as  compared  with  the  total  expended  for  the 
schools,  is  as  follows :  New  York  city,  53^ ;  Chicago, 
68^  ;  Philadelphia,  58^ ;  St.  Louis,  54^ ;  Boston,  58^ ; 
Minneapolis,  65^ ;  Cleveland,  60^  ;  Buffalo,  59^  ;  San 
Francisco,  82^ ;  Cincinnati,  82^. 

The  high  percentage  for  San  Francisco  and  Cincin- 
nati are  explained  by  the  fact  that  only  two  per  cent,  of 
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total  expenditures  was  for  buildings,  and  in  Chicago  for 
the  year  lyOO,  only  lOj^  of  the  expenditures  was  for 
buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York  city  the 
amount  for  buildings  was  27^  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
in  Philadelphia  it  was  26^,  and  in  Minneapolis  it  was 
20j^. 

New  York  state  spent  $36,396,269  for  schools  for  the 
year  1901,  of  which  5d^  of  it,  or  $21,504,619  was  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

Illinois  spent  $18,167,219  for  school  purposes  for  the 
year  1900,  of  which  63^,  or  $11,415,992  was  for  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

About  60^  of  the  total  tax  for  school  purposes  then 
is  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  An  examination  of 
similar  tables  for  other  years  and  for  some  other  cities 
and  states  shows  some  variations  which  doubtless  could 
be  easily  interpreted,  if  all  the  facts  were  known. 

An  examination  of  the  basis  of  assessment  in  the  va- 
rious cities  and  states  shows  a  wide  difference.  Illinois 
assessments  are  20^of  the  cash  value  of  property  ;  New 
York  city  70^,  altho  the  law  calls  for  full  value ;  Phila 
delphia,  80^,  which  is  the  legal  basis;  Boston,  ICO^; 
Baltimore,  76^;  Cleveland,  30;  CiDcinnati,  60^;  Buf- 
falo, 70^ ;  Syracuse,  100^ ;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
60^.  If  the  taxes  in  these  cities  were  assessed  upon 
the  cash  value  of  all  property,  then  the  rate  would  be 
about  2^  for  all  ordinary  taxes. 

Vfe  found  that  the  total  school  tax  was  from  17^  to 
25^  of  the  total  tax  for  all  purposes.  Assuming  20^  to 
be  an  average,  the  school  tax  is  i  of  the  total  rate  of 
2^  for  all  purposes,  or  4  milUs  on  the  dollar. 

We  also  found  that  the  amount  of  the  school  tax 
fund  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries  was  about  60^  of  the 
total  school  tax,  or  |  of  4  mills,  which  is  2|  mills. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  tax  of  from  2  to  3 
mills  on  all  property  at  its  cash  value  would  produce  sufS- 
cient  revenue  to  pay  teachers'  salaries,  and  that  a  tax 
of  1  to  2  mills  additional  would  provide  for  sites, 
buildings,  and  incidental  expenses  for  maintenance. 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  education  of  all 
children  for  citizenship,  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  most  of  the  states  have  in  some  degree  aE- 
sumed  the  responsibility  by  levying  a  state  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
state  tax  was  originally  extended  was,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  state  should  contribute  to  the  education  of 
all  the  children.  That  standard  should  be  maintained 
and  the  means  should  be  provided  to  aid  districts  which 
are  unable  to  sustain  schools. 

The  location  of  railroads  representing  large  capital, 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  at  certain  places,  the  maf^s- 
ing  of  working  people  yi  one  district  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealthy  people  in  another  district,  cause  great 
variations  in  the  local  tax  levies  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  distribution  of  a  state  tax  on  a  basis 
which  will  help  the  poorer  districts. 

The  reports  of  county  and  state  superintendents  show 
that  if  effective  instruction  is  to  be  imparted  to  all 
children,  more  generous  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
ample  compensation  of  teachers,  for  permanency  in  their 
work,  and  for  centralized  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  proposition  that  the  fund  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  be  increased  by  the  distiibution  of  a 
larger  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  general  state 
tax  and  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  rural  schools  for  160  to  180  days  each 
year,  is  commended. 

Effective  administration  of  a  school  system  can  be 
most  easily  secured  when  the  teacher  can  work  with  the 
certainty  of  a  compensation  on  a  fixed  scale,  without 
radical  and  violent  fluctuations  ;  when  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  civil  service  prevail,  and  teachers  are  retained 
during  efficient  service  and  good  behavior.  To  secure 
these  results  in  the  larger  cities,  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  raising  of  taxes  for  the  teachers'  salary  fund 
should  provide  for  an  adequate  and  defiaite  amount. 
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National  Education  in  Arj^entina. 

It  18  well  with  a  n&tion  when  its  highest  representa- 
tive in  the  government  recognizes  the  magnitude  and 
surpassing  importance  of  the  universal  education  of  the 
people.  Still  better  it  is  when  he  shows  himself  to  be 
well  informed  concerning  the  progress  and  present 
needs  of  the  schools.  Would  that  more  rulers  had  so 
firm  a  grasp  of  the  educational  situation  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Argentine  Republic  reveals  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  message  to  the  National  Congress  : 

"General  culture  is  making  most  encouraging  progress 
thruout  the  country.  I  refer  particulary  to  the  com- 
mon school  education,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  democratic  life  in  our  republic.  While 
I  am  thorely  in  harmony  with  the  belief  that  the  state 
should  support  every  kind  of  instruction  for  the  people, 
even  in  special  departments  of  science,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  serious  responsibility  of  the  government 
lies  in  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens  for 
the  proper  appreciation  of  republican  institutions. 

*' There  are  4,538  primary  schools  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  are  attended  by  460,229  pupils.  The 
share  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  important 
one,  for  she  has  247  public  schools  attended  by  61,073 
pupils. 

"  Public  education  with  us  is  based  upon  an  excellent 
law  with  administrative  provisions  leaving  considerable 
scope  to  modern  didactic  improvements.  It  has  devel- 
oped under  most  favorable  auspices  and  has  placed  our 
country  among  the  most  enlightened  governments  in 
this  branch  of  governmental  function. 

"  The  social  influence  of  the  public  school  is  stead- 
ily growing.  The  early  prejudices  against  the  dem- 
ocratic equality  cultivated  by  the  institution  have 
been  hushed.  Our  people  now  realize  that  the  school- 
room furnishes  an  unparalleled  basis  for  harmoniz- 
ation of  the  different  social  elements  which  are 
active  in  the  collective  life  of  the  republic. 

"  The  constant  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  generous  supply  of  apparatus  for  the  public 
schools  have  won  for  Buenos  Ayres  a  place  among  the 
most  advanced  cities  of  the  world. 

''To  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  annual  in- 
crease in  attendance  and  by  the  newer  idea  of  school 
hygiene  and  pedagogy,  the  city  will  soon  add  twenty-one 
new  school  buildings  to  the  large  number  she  already 
has,  and  which  have  been  erected  after  the  most  suit- 
able types  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States. 

"As  regards  secondary  instruction  I  merely  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  to  the  words  I  addressed  to  Cengress  in  my 
latest  message.  As  the  problem  of  devising  a  definite 
plan  which  will  fix  the  real  aim  of  our  national  instruc- 
tion is  still  under  your  consideration,  support  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  assured  of  hearty  support. 

Several  decrees  have  been  issued  establishing  the 
amount  and  co-ordination  of  studies  in  the  national 
colleges  (or  high  schools)  and  in  the  normal  schools, 
seeking  for  a  better  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
At  present  the  courses  are  somewhat  overburdened  with 
subjects  which  might  more  advantageously  find  their 
place  in  special  institutions  or  universities. 

"  The  technical  and  professional  schools  supported  by 
the  government  are  winning  more  and  more  the  favor  of 
the  people,  as  the  young  people  which  go  out  from  them 
give  evidence  of  possessing  the  equipment  necessary  for 
indostrial  productiveness  and  commercial  transaction. 


In  this  field  our  modem  system  has  departed  far  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  education. 

"  The  best  proof  of  the  increasing  success  of  this  in- 
struction is  the  large  number  of  young  men  who  apply 
for  admission  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
.  mercial  institutes,  and  the  great  demand  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  gev- 
ernment  supports  forty  Argentine  students.  The  ex- 
cellent results  achieved  by  the  North  American  scholar- 
ships, render  it  desirable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  extend  their 
number  next  year. 

"  Our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  their 
beneficient  influence  upon  national  culture  and  send  out 
everyyeargraduateswellfitted  for  theliberal  professions 

and  for  the  management  of  our  national  institutions. 
As  these  universities  are  administered  thru  special 
channels,  the  national  government  has  but  little  con- 
trol over  them.  But  the  interest  which  the  government 
naturally  takes  in  the  evolution  of  our  national  culture, 
makes  the  observer  solicitous  for  the  progress  and  char- 
acter of  the  universities. 

"The  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  had  an  attend- 
ance of  3,800  students,  a  number  surpassed  in  the 
United  States  by  only  one  similar  institution,  and  larger 
than  many  of  famous  European  universities. 

"The  Argentine  Republic  was  represented  in  the  In- 
ternational Astronomical  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  1900. 
The  principal  task  of  this  congress  was  to  undertake  a 
complete  description  of  both  hemispheres  of  the 
heavens.  The  large  astro-photographic  telescope 
bought  by  the  Argentine  government  will  give  our  re- 
public the  most  important  share  in  the  cataloging  and 
sidereal  atlasing  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Thanks 
to  the  participation  in  the  work  of  this  congress  added 
to  the  650,000  stars  which  our  National  Observatory 
has  already  cataloged,  the  republic  will  be  firmly  placed 
ahead  among  the  countries  which  have  devoted  more 
energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  disinterested  a 
task.* 

"  The  Natienal  Library  has  a  large,  new,  handsome 
building  whose  architectural  beauty  and  provision  for 
comfort  accord  well  with  the  general  progress  and  de- 
mands of  a  city  like  ours  with  its  million  inhabitants. 

"The  National  Museum  of  natural  history  will  soon  be 
removed  to  another  place  where  the  immense  quantity 
of  collections  in  anthropology,  paleontolegy,  ethnology, 
numismatic,  and  living  universal  fauna  and  flora  will 
find  the  desired  space.  The  change  will  greatly  enlarge 
the  opportunities  for  study  and  research. 

"  The  Museum  of  Art  which  possesses  many  valuable 
works  and  interesting  collections,  is  an  important  factor 
in  esthetic  education.  Moreover,  in  its  copious  archives 
are  preserved  the  principal  lines  of  our  past  social  life,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  historical  development  of  our 
national  art."  ** 

•Two  years  ago  the  director  of  tbe  Berlin  Observatory,  relat- 
iD9  the  history  of  the  astronomical  moyenient  daring  the  past 
twenty-five  years  saM  that  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Cordoba 
Observatory  (Argentine)  was  the  most  prominent  one  by  far. 

«*Tbe  Natural  Observatory  was  fonaded  in  1871  by  Benjamin 
Astorph  Gonld,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  Boston,  Mass..  who 
was  engaged  for  that  enterprise  by  the  Argentine  government, 
then  controlled  by  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  the  friend  and  co-worker  of 
Horace  Mann,  and  the  first  to  bring  to  a  foreign  conntry  Amer- 
ican ldea4  concerning  education. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  has  been  directed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  by  Hermann  Burmeister,  one  of  the  prominent  nat- 
uralists of  the  world  His  views  in  paleontology  have  consider- 
ably modified  this  science  and  his  descriptive  and  explanatory 
works  are  regarded  as  fundamental  by  specialists  of  that  sci- 
ence. 


Dr.  Sadler's  Talk  to  High  School  Boys. 

Some  morning  last  month  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school  of  New  York  city  was  favored  by  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  the  distinguished  English  edu- 
cator. Called  upon  for  a  few  words  to  the  boys,  Dr. 
Sadler  spoke  of  his  school  days  at  Rugby  and  added 
these  inspiring  words  : 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  here  think  of  being 
schoolmasters,  but  if  you  are,  it  may  be  some  enconragement, 
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in  times  of  depression  or  anxiety,  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  life  of  the  English-speaking  people  in 
the  last  century  was  that  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of 
Rogby.  The  farther  we  get  away  from  him,  the  more  ^e 
get  away  from  him,  the  more  we  realize  his  great  height  of 
character  and  nobility  of  purpose,  and  you  will  find  that  he 
gave  his  whole  life  to  preparing  people  to  realize  that  all 
English-speaking  people  all  over  the  world  ^have  ore  great 
common  task  of  civilization  before  us,  and  that  in  that  task 
they  will  find  it  their  indispensable  aim  to  draw  from  the 
classical  lucidity  and  beautiful  finish  of  French  scholarship, 
and  from  the  scientific  thoroness  of  the  German  intellect,  and 
that,  more  than  that,  we  modem  people  cannot  carry  out  all 
the  duty  that  lies  before  us  unless  we  draw  permanently  from 
the  wells  of  classical  antiquity,  and,  far  more  than  that, 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  from  the  heart  of  Jewish 
thought  and  Jewish  belief.  That  is  what  Dr.  Arnold  stood 
for.  The  idea  that  the  civilization  of  the  future  is  a  civiliza- 
tion which  draws  all  that  is  best  from  all  sources,  and  is 
proud  of  all  alike. 

And  that  is  largely  your  work  here  in  New  York.  I  believe 
that  when  you  grow  old  you  will  look  back  and  realize  that 
you  spent  your  boyhood,  in  a  time  of  great  historical  import- 
ance. This  country  is  now  the  scene  of  a  national  movement, 
the  significance  of  which  and  the  depth  of  which  we  shall 
only  fully  appreciate  as  we  get  further  away  from  it,  and 
whatever  you  do  here  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  not  least  In 
the  schools,  is  going  to  react  not  simply  on  your  own  country, 
but  on  countries  thousands  of  miles  away  beyond  the  ocean. 
And  I  would  beg  you,  in  conclusion,  to  remember,  as  you  walk 
down  these  New  York  streets  and  see  the  tremendous  forces 
of  modern  engineering,  backed  by  modern  capital,  and  directed 
by  applied  science,  in  building  up  a  wonderful  new  city,  and  a 
wonderful  new  Culture,  I  would  beg  of  you  remember  that, 
necessary  as  it  is  for  us  to  do  all  this,  thankful  as  we  are  for 
the  development  of  science,  and  for  all  the  power  it  puts  in 
our  hand,  nevertheless,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  Emerson 
said,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  world  when 
"  things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.*'  Great  as  these 
physical  forces  are,  the  one  greatest  thing  in  the  whole  world 
is  the  individual  soul,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  humanity, 
'  and  living  always  reverently  and  thankfully  as  in  the  great 
Taskmaster's  sight. 


Letters^ 


A  Veteran  Teacher. 
Mr.  Leonard  Dunkly  has  been  teaching  in  Brooklyn 
since  1851.  In  that  year  he  was  made  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wilson  street  school ;  in  1855  he  was  made 
principal,  but  he  had  begun  teaching  in  1842  in  the 
junior  department  of  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia 
college,  80  that  he  has  labored  sixty  years  in  the  school- 
room and  is  in  fair  health  now.  Mr.  Dunkly  is  a  man 
of  kind  heart  and  is  a  thoro  and  conscientious  teacher. 
Many  prominent  citizens  of  Brooklyn  have  been  under 
his  charge. 

School  Gardens. 

A  small  park  at  Fifty-second  street  and  Eleventh  av- 
enue has  been  set  aside  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood  to  employ  in  raising  vegetables.  A  tent 
has  been  set  up  for  the  use  of  teachers  provided  by  the 
board  of  education.  It  is  proposed  that  lettuce,  beets, 
turnips,  &c.,  be  raised,  and  these  may  be  sold  or  con- 
sumed by  the  families  of  the  children.  Each  boy  and 
^rl  will  have  a  plot ;  the  seeds  and  fertilizers  will  be 
furaished  them.  This  suggestion  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Parsons,  a  school  inspector,  mainly  to  keep  the 
children  off  the  streets.  At  the  same  time  they  will  get 
some  ideas  abeut  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 


The  most  important  recent  contribution  to  Amercian 
school  book  literature  is  the  beautifully  illustrated  series 
0^  geographies  by  Prof.  H.  Justin  Roddy,  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  school  at  Millersville.  These 
books  are  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
A  fuller  notice  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  The 
SCHOOL  Journal. 


The  next  number  of  TH£  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  will  be 
m  tiled  to  tubscribert  during  the  week  ending  August  x6. 
Fifty  numbers  are  published  a  year.  No  issues  for  two 
weeks. 


Mr.  Fitzpatrick  on  Improving  Inefficient  Teachers. 

If  every  supervisor,  which  I  take  it  means  principal 
as  well  as  superintendent,  were  obliged  to  read  aloud  to 
his  teachers  ai;  a  weekly  meeting,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
article  on  "  How  to  Improve  the  Work  of  Inefficient 
Teachers,"  in  Educational  FoundationB  for  June,  the  sum 
total  of  happiness  among  the  teachers  would  be  raised 
considerably. 

The  supervisor  who,  after  spending  a  few  minutes  in  a 
young  teacher's  room,  sauntered  over  to  her  and  re- 
marked,"  Vour  work  isn't  worth  twenty  dollars  a  month," 
might  be  hit  in  a  vital  part  when  he  read, ''  The  aim  of 
all  good  supervision  is  to  raise  the  teaching  character 
of  the  class  fair  to  good,  and  poor  to  fair,"  and  might 
resolve  to  try  to  adopt  some  other  method  to  bring  her 
to  a  realization  of  her  deficiencies,  altho  we  all  know 
dollars  and  cents  are  mighty  factors  in  any  reform.  But 
imagine  him  reading  that  article  with  that  teacher  list- 
ening ! 

Then,  if  the  article  was  read  often  enough,  the  su- 
parvisor  w^o  reported  to  the  principal  that,  "  Five  of  the 
teachers  had  on  soiled  shirt  waists,"  might  have  his 
mental  vision  cleared  enough  to  see  something  else 
besides  ''  misplaced  material."  Because  even  in  a  room 
presided  over  by  the  wearer  of  a  ''soiled  shirt  waist," 
there  are  usually  some  good  and  some  bad  educational 
methods  to  be  commented  upon.  Soiled  shirt  waists 
are  not  educational  and  not  esthetic  ;  but  since  Chicago 
is  minus  smoke  consumers,  and  since  many  Chicago 
teachers  travel  miles  thru  clouds  of  dust,  and  since 
there  are  not  accommodations  or  time  allowed  for 
change  of  raiment  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  therefore 
immaculate  shirt  waists  must  perforce  be  seen  occasion- 
ally. 

A  civil  service  examination  can  give  no  ''mark"  on 
the  spiritual  insight  required  to  see  the  struggles  and 
the  triumphs,  and  the  partial  defeats  and  overwhelm- 
ing disasters  that  occur  day  after  day  in  a  school-room, 
but  when  supervisors  reach  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  ideal,  or 
next  best  thing,  strive  for  the  ideal  he  has  set  up,  to  be 
a  teacher  will  mean  to  be  an  individual,  not  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  supervisor  in  charge. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  advises  that  "some  specific  error  in 
teaching  or  discipline  with  the  remedy**  be  pointed  out. 
If  that  could  be  emphatically  impressed  upon  some  prin- 
cipals. 

It  might  relieve  some  teachers  of  the  soul  crushing 
Presence  of  a  man  with  irritation  written  all  over  his 
brow  which  vents  itself  in  fretful  remarks  on  general 
incapacity  and  yet  who  offers  no  relief  or  remedy. 

"Your  method  with  this  boy  is  entirely  wrong,'' 
almost  roared  a  principal  at  a  teacher  who  had  the 
temerity  to  annoy  him  with  a  case  of  discipline. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  calmly,  "  it  is.  If  it  wasn't  I  wouldn't 
be  here.  What  have  you  to  suggest  ? "  And  he  had 
nothing. 

"Glittering  generalities,"  are  not  what  a  struggling 
teacher  wants.  Specific  charges  give  her  something  to 
work  upon. 

What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  teachers  if  principals 
wouli  take  to  heart.  "  The  weaker  the  teacher  the  more 
deference  he  should  pay  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
pupils." 

[  hate  Mr.  Blank;  he  made  teacher  cry  the  other  day 
and  he  acts  as  if  it  was  teacher's  fault  when  the  boys 
are  bad  and  that  makes  them  badder,"  said  a  little  girl 
to  her  mother.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  teachers  in 
that  school  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  out  of  it  ? 
What  kind  of  work  could  even  the  best  do  with  such  an 
atmosphere  about  her.  Fear  and  humiliation  are  not 
inspiring. 

All  teachers  have  not  the  spirit  of  one  who,  ooming 
from  a  school  in  which  courtesy  was  the  rule,  was 
severely  taken  to  task  before  her  pupQs  for  an  infringe- 
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ment  of  a  local  rule.  Next  time  she  received  a  repri- 
mand she  put  the  width  of  the  room  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  herself  and  *'  answered  back/'  so  vigorously 
that  she  silenced  him.  A  pnyate  interview  with  a 
highly  indignant  principal  was  the  result.  The  other 
criticisms  she  received  were  delivered  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  were  whispered. 

''The  production  of  a  note  book  and  the  jotting  down 
of  a  word  or  two  will  often  bring  about  the  collapse  to 
a  seDsitive,  conscientious  teacher  that  would  come  to  a 
patient  if,  before  an  operation,  the  surgeon  flourished 
his  knife  in  artistic  circles  before  the  eyes  of  his  victim/' 
read  an  experienced  teacher."  Well,  that's  the  truest 
thing  he  said.  Will  I  ever  forget  the  sensations  I  used 
to  have  when  a  principal,  a  nice  man  too,  used  to  come 
in,  take  the  chair  from  the  platform  with  an  immense 
flourish,  seat  himself  before  the  children  and  begin  to 
write.?  The  children  were  fascinated  and  watched  him 
instead  of  attending  to  lessons.  I  lost  every  particle 
of  energy  and  trembled  as  if  I  had  an  ague,  and  could 
do  myself  no  justice.  That  note  book  was  absolutely 
draining  my  life  away.  At  lasfc  I  plucked  up  courage  to 
tell  him  what  I  thought  of  it.  He  said  I  was  foolishly 
sensitive  and  several  other  things,  but  never  introduced 
the  book  again." 

**  But  think  of  the  teachers  who  do  not  pluck  up  the 
courage?  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  five  cases  of 
nertrous  prostration  in  one  school  might  not  possibly 
been  brought  about  by  a  note  book  and  a  flourished  chair." 

"  Is  she  questioning  mainly  the  brighter  portion  of 
the  class,  or  is  she  aiming  to  reach  each  and  every  pu- 
pil?" The  principal  who  bases  his  estimate  of  a  teacher 
on  a  set  of  carefully  prepared  papers,  or  a  lesson  or  two 
very  well  recited,  is  not  as  uncommon  as  he  might  be. 
One  teacher  who  is  really  conscientious,  always  tells  how 
she  acquired  the  reputation  of  training  her  children  to 
talk.  The  superintendent,  principal,  and  two  visitors 
were  in  her  room.  The  superintendent's  fad  was  talk- 
ing. Three  boys  ''  would  not  down"  and  in  spite  of  the 
teacher's  protests  were  called  upon  every  time  for  what 
they  had  to  say.  They  were  pleasant  mannered,  prettily 
dressed  children,  and  created  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion ;  but  they  were  absolutely  the  poorest  pupils  in  the 
class.  Every  child  in  the  class  was  perfectly  competent 
to  say  something  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
''we  weren't  asked  and  John  and  Andrew  and  Harry 
were  always  jumping  up  and  gave  no  one  a  chance," 
complained  the  other«.  "  They  could  talk,  every  one  of 
them/'  said  the  teacher,  "  but  in  point  of  fact  only  three 
did  and  I  am  still  living  on  the  reputation  they  earned 
for  me,  altho  that  was  years  ago." 

A  skilfully  prepared  lesson  on  the  coral  polyp  estab- 
lished one  teacher's  reputation  with  a  supervisor,  and 
either  because  that  blinded  him  to  her  imperfections  or 
because  he  concluded  that  she  needed  no  further  super- 
vision he  never  found  out  that  it  was  the  only  well  pre- 
pared lesson  they  had  in  a  year  and  the  teacher  herself 
told  it.  It's  perfectly  natural  to  want  to  call  upon  the 
brightest  pupils,  and  unless  a  teacher  exercises  a  rigid 
self  restraint  she  will  do  it. 

A  teacher  was  complaining  of  the  poor  reading  of  a 
class  that  had  come  to  her  very  highly  recommended. 

"  Why,"  said  the  principal,  "  Edna  and  Margaret  and 
Edith  are  excellent  readers." 

"Yes,  but  wiat  about  the  twenty-four  others?"  said 
she. 

And  he  was  honest  enough  to  say  the  good  reading  of 
these  three  had  colored  his  impressions.  Aren't  these 
things  enough  to  make  a  teacher  fight  heroic  battles 
with  herself  against  temptations,  and  can  she  be  blamed 
if  she  falls  sometimes  and  puts  only  her  best  foot  fore- 
most? 

Is  it  her  fault  as  much  as  it  is  the  principal's  who  has 
not  the  eye  to  see  the  ragged  mate  thrust  out  of  sight? 

Then,  how  many  principals  are  there  "  ready  to  praise 
her  for  her  improvement  as  to  criticise  her  for  her  de- 
fldendei''? 


A  teacher  tells  with  great  glee  and  yet  with  a  little 
moisture  in  her  eyes,  too,  how  once  she  was  invited  into 
the  office  and  faced  a  faltering,  embarrassed  man  who 
after  some  time  stammered  out  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  some  work  he  had  seen  in  her  room.  She 
was  prepared  for  a  "  rating  "  and  wondered  at  his  un- 
usual agitation,  but  his  compliment  left  her  shame-faced. 
When  she  left  the  room  she  laughed  hysterically  and 
said  she  could  understand  now  why  he  was  so  chary  of 
praise.  It  was  a  most  painful  operation,  the  bestowing 
of  it. 

Yet  how  we  all  love  praise  and  especially  praise  from 
one  who  bestows  it  discriminately.  How  we  tell  it  to 
each  other,  and  tell  it  at  home  and  think  it  over  and  try 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  deserving  more.  What  a 
heart  it  puts  into  our  work  !  Let  us  hope  the  careful 
reading  of  the  essay  by  a  man  who  knows,  and  who  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  every  time,  will  bring  about  a 
change  of  heart  in  those  who  deal  out  compliments  as 
if  they  were  hundred  dollar  notes. 

When  supervisors  realize  that  "tenderness,  courtesy, 
wisdom,  and  skill "  are  forces  which  elevate  and  that 
fault-finding  and  harshness  do  no  good,  perhaps  they 
will  be  more  generally  adopted  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  "  assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  net." 
And  let  those  of  us  who  rejoice  in  the  supervision  of 
men  possessing  all  desirable  qualities  "go  down  upon 
our  knees  and  thank  God  fasting  for  a  good  man." 

Chicago.  Mary  E.  Pitz  Gerald. 
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Does  the  Public  School  Encourage  Education  ? 

It  certainly  does,  as  can  abundantly  be  proven  by 
the  many  facts  in  the  case.  There  was  never  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race  when  the  subject  of  education 
so  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  as  now.  It  never  be- 
fore permeated  the  people  as  now.  To  the  public  school 
and  no  other  is  due  this  mighty  awakening,— this  gen- 
eral spread  of  intelligence — this  great  uplift  to  a  wider 
plane  of  educational  subjects. 

Wherever  the  public  school  does  not  exist  the  masses 
care  little  for  education  ;  this  is  shown  in  our  late  pos- 
sessions, and  it  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  Porto  Rico,  in  Cuba, — as  soon  as  the  public 
school  was  established,  men  and  women  advanced  in 
years  even  flocked  to  it,  and  in  the  United  States  people 
are  willing  to  be  taxed  extravagantly  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  education.  Possibly  they  pay  no  other 
tax  eo  cheerfully.  Fabulous  sums  ore  raised  every  year 
for  building  and  equipping  edifices  that,  a  few  years  ago 
would  be  the  envy  of  kings.  These  are  Ailed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  with  the  children  of  eager  parents  for 
education  ;  and,  further,  the  education  obtained  in  these 
institutions  of  learning  is  far  superior  to  that  given  in 
our  earlier  colleges.  Harvard  and  Yale  did  not  furnish 
for  many  years  in  their  history  as  liberal  and  practical 
an  education  as  many  of  our  high  schools  do  new.  The 
college  has  grown  with  the  public  school.  The  public 
school  is  a  feeder  to  the  college  and  they  act  and  react 
upon  one  another. 

Whatever  the  whole  public  is  interested  in  encour- 
ages everybody. 

The  pMie  tehool  doei  encourage  education. 

Wherever  the  masses  of  the  people  are  educated  a 
stable  government  can  be  maintained  without  resorting 
to  kingly  power, — uneducated,  a  stable  republic  is  im- 
possible. All  thoughtful  men  know  this,  and  all  well- 
wishers  of  a  republic  foster  and  encourage  education. 

Education  is  trained  brains,  enlarged  views,  broader 
outleok,  civilization. 

Education,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  should  be  one. 

Springfuld,  Mo.  J.  Fairbanks. 
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The  Chicago  Teachers  and  the  National  Federation. 


The  newspapers  of  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  have  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  organization  of  grade  teachers  as 
the  most  important  result  of  the  educational  convention. 
In  Chicago,  which  has  witnessed  the  first  experiment 
along  this  line,  the  work  of  the  organized  teachers  has 
become  a  factor  in  civic  life  and  an  influence  so  well  es- 
tablished that  prominent  newspapers  have  made  the 
national  federation  the  subject  of  editorial  comment. 
Where  this  comment  is  not  in  the  natu-e  of  praise,  it 
usually  dwells  upon  the  resemblance  between  the 
teachers'  movement  and  the  activities  of  trade  unions, 
the  point  of  resemblance  being  of  course  the  explicit  in- 
tention of  securing  better  material  conditions. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits,  intrinsic 
or  accidental,  of  labor  organization,  without  examining 
into  the  spirit  of  the  newspaper  comment,  or  analyzing 
the  implied  reproach,  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  effect  upon  educational  interests  of  the  introduction 
of  what  is  certainly  a  new  element  into  the  deliberations 
of  a  body  like  the  National  Association. 

Assuming  that  teachers  find  profit  in  such  opportun- 
ities as  the  annual  convention  affords,  their  financial 
status  would  seem  to  be  a  question  not  wholly  impertin- 
eut. — "  for  obvious  reasons,  If  for  no  others."  But  the 
real  significance  of  teachers'  attitude  with  regard  to 
their  salaries  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  itself 
upon  either  section  of  the  public^  that  which  criticises 
or  that  which  sympathizes. 

If  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation, 
which  is  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  may  be  taken  as  char- 
acteristic and  typical,  teachers  are  content  to  let  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  determine  the  avumnt  of 
compensation  they  receive.  StaMlUy  in  the  material 
conditions  of  their  work  is  what  they  desire. 

The  now  famous  tax  campaign  in  Chicago  was  under- 
taken for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  revenue  to  en- 
force a  schedule  of  salaries  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
teachers,  ire-enforced  by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  is 
a  peculiar  fact  that  Chicago  teachers  beard  nothing  in 
those  days  about  a  spirit  of  trade  unionism,  altho  they 
were  doing  then  what  they  are  by  many  persons  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  doing  now— obtaining  an  increase 
of  salary.  We  do  not  remember  that  it  was  said  of  the 
teachers  of  New  York,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
excellent  salary  schedule.  The  criticism  followed  the 
later  developments. 

For  a  year  after  the  increase  of  salary  was  suspended, 
the  teachers  accepted  the  situation,  hoping  for  better 
things.  As  the  situation  grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
the  teachers  began  to  wonder  whether  there  was  no 
way  of  reaching  the  cause  ;  hence  the  tax  investigation 

and  its  fruits. 

The  legal  action  now  pending  in  Chicago  by  which 
the  teachers  expect  to  recover  from  the  board 
of  education,  now  in  possession  of  the  funds,  the 
salaries  lost  during  the  year  1900,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  any  individual  to 
collect  the  wages  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  work. 
To  stand  for  justice  is  an  unassailable  position,  whether 
it  be  justice  to  self  or  others.  An  honest  roan  pays  his 
debts.  There  is  something  unsound  in  the  municipal 
fabric  which  is  not  bound  by  the  same  obligation. 

Every  public  abuse  is  an  abuse  because  it  is  an  in- 
frineement  of  some  one's  right.  The  man  who  defends 
his  rights  attacks  the  abuse.  The  shallowest  criticism 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  teachers'  action  in 
restraining  the  disposition  of  the  money  collected  thru 
their  efforts  is  that  they  would  prevent  the  opening  of 
the  kindergartens  and  other  branches  of  the  service.  If 
the  school  revenues  are  already  suflScient,  as  many 
persons  claim,  then  retrenchment  should  be  practiced 
on  something  less  vital  than  kindergartens  and  grade 


teachers.  If  they  are  insuflScient,  which  has  always 
been  the  plea  of  the  board  of  education,  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  failure  in  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  taxing  bodies.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  col- 
laction  of  the  franchise  tax  as  approved  by  law,  by  any 
interested  persons  working  along  the  line  adopted  by 
the  Teachers'  Federation? 

There  is  probably  no  virtue  so  unpopular  as  consist- 
ency. To  have  set  a  somewhat  higher  value  on  their 
services  than  had  previeusly  been  accorded  them  was 
considered  no  ground  for  criticism  of  the  Chicago 
teachers  in  1898.  To  provide  the  means  of  paying 
the  salaries  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  earning 
them,  was  an  undertaking  which  succeeded  only  in  spite 
of  criticism.  To  organize  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
by  all  legitimate  means  against  the  possibility  of  diF- 
tarbance  arising  from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Chicago,  is  a  step  which  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters 
doubtfully. 

It  is  somewhat  unjust  to  the  entirely  original  methods 
of  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  to  attribute  them 
to  a  desire  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  older  movement, 
labor  or  other.    Certain  ccnditions  which  affect  other 
wage  earners  do  undoubtedly  affect  teachers  also,  while 
others  are  peculiar.    To  have  traced  the  fault  in  ma- 
terial conditions  to  the  fundamental  error  in  the  civic 
administration,  and  to  have  approached  the  righting  of 
the  conditions  step  by  step  with  the  righting  of  the 
fundamental  error ;  to  have  held  personal  interest  in 
abeyance  while  attending  to  essential  principles  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  have  labored  for  three  years  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm  and  no  tangible  financial  reward  for  an  end 
that  when  accomplished  will  benefit  Chicago  more  than 
themselves,  is  a  record  that  ought  at  least  to  place  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  organization  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  National  Federatior, 
which  owes  its  inception  to  the  effort  and  example  of 
Chicago,  will  work  in  the 'same  spirit,  however  varying 
may  be  its  local  activities. 

When  some  body  of  teachers  working  under  favorable 
material  conditions  becomes  active  in  the  national  organ- 
ization, the  lines  along  which  their  energies  tend  become 
a  subject  for  interesting  conjecture.  A.  M.  M. 


To  Teach  Farming. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  Secretary  Wil- 
son, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  most  ear- 
nestly regarding  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of 
agricultural  science  in  the  public  schools.    He  said  : 

"Our  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  old-fashioned. 
It  was  imported  from  the  other  side  of  the  ^ater,  and  is  mnch 
like  the  systems  from  which  it  sprang.  Colleges  were  origin- 
ally organized  to  educate  preachers.  We  do  educate  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  dentists  now,  but  none  of  our  schools  furnish 
farmers  the  education  they  need.  We  have  agricnltural 
schools,  but  they  teach  nearly  everything  hnt  agricultnre.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  instructors  who  have  knowledge 
of  animal  husbandry,  plants,  and  soils.  Consequently  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  compelled  to  educate  its  own  spe- 
cialists, and  has  260  youne  men  and  women  learning  the 
things  which  are  not  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

**  We  must  not  hope  to  educate  agriculturists  if  study  of 
subjects  relating  to  their  profession  is  delayed  until  tjie  be- 
ginning of  a  college  course.  In  the  primary  schools  the  rudi- 
ments of  agriculture  must  be  taught.  Pupils  must  be  taught 
to  distinguish  between  various  plants.  They  must  learn  to 
recognize  grasses  and  legumes,  and  must  he  encouraged  to 
study  nature  at  all  times." 

[Those  who  have  jeered  at  the  encouragement  of  na- 
ture study  by  The  Journal  will  please  take  notice  that 
it  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the  farmers.  It  will  be 
found  in  a  few  years  not  to  be  so  desperate  a  fad  as  has 
been  supposed. — Eds  ] 
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)Hote9  of  )^ew  Boolw^ 


Romance  of  the  RenaUeanee  Chateaux^  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney,  may  be  considered  in  a  sense  a  seqnel  to  her  for- 
mer boolr, "  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Ghateanx/'  It  may  be 
romance  that  she  has  sought  out  among  these  stone  piles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  yet  it  is  history  as  well.  History  of 
the  most  endoring  kind  is  in  piles  of  stone  and  brick,  as  has 
been  amply  attested  during  the  past  hundred  years  by  the  re- 
searches among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineyeh,  Troy,  and  the 
ancient  Egyptian  cities. 

The  intellectual  and  art  development  known  as  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  outgrowth  of  social  and  political  conditions. 
Returning  from  the  crusades  to  a  state  of  peace  the  baron 
no  longer  found  any  need  for  the  military  service  which  his 
vassals  owed  him  for  the  tenure  of  their  land.  Since  there 
was  no  booty  to  be  gained  by  foray  on  the  land  of  his  neigh- 
bors, or  plunder  of  infidel  cities,  a  following  of  men  at-arms 
was  an  expense  rather  than  a  means  of  revenue,  and  the  sol- 
dier again  became  a  peasant.  But  the  land  was  still  the  seig- 
neur's and  he  took  rent  instead  of  military  service.  Thus 
these  lords  found  themselves  with  less  power  but  vastly  more 
wealth,  and  they  took  to  building  magnificent  chateaux.  If 
the  student  of  history  would  enter  France  by  the  door  of  the 
sixteenth  century  he  can  do  no  better  than  ascend  the  river 
Loire  from  its  mouth  ;  the  destiny  of  the  river  is  that  of  the 
nation  and  its  castles  were  the  homes  of  the  kings.  The  cha- 
teaux have  always  followed  the  waterways,  and  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  these  are  tributaries  of  this  royal  high- 
way. 

It  is  the  romance  connected  with  these  lordly  buildings  that 
the  author  has  told  so  gracefully  from  notes  made  from  a  long 
list  of  historical  and  biographical  works.  Among  the  cha- 
teaux to  which  she  attaches  romance  are  those  of  Nantes, 
Amboise,  and  Blois';  La  Motte  Feuilly,  Meillant,  Gaillon,  and 
Ghambord,  Fontainbleau  and  Anet,  Ghenonceau ;  Ecouen,  Blois, 
and  Nevers,  and  others.  ''  But  the  new  birth  of  art  and  of 
scholarship,"  says  the  author,  "with  the  discoveries  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  telescope,  and  the  printing  press  were  as  nothing  in 
importance  to  the  boon  of  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  be- 
lief, brought  in  at  this  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and  fought 
for  by  the  noblest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  bravest  men 
of  France." 

The  volume  has  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  and  bound ;  gilt  top,  rough  edges,  boxed. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  Reoionableneis  of  Faith  and  Other  Addresses^  by  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  D.  D.  Not  for  a  long  time  has  a  volume  of  sermons 
offered  especial  interest ;  but  these  sermons  seem  to  possess 
something  of  the  fire  and  life  of  the  speaker  shining  even  from 


the  printed  page.  The  series  takes  its  name  from  the  first,  in 
which  the  speaker  argues  that  faith  has  the  same  foundation 
as  all  reasoning  from  observation  and  experience.  Hence 
faith  is  the  right  condition  of  man,  while  lack  of  faith  is  ab- 
normal. The  other  addresses  were  prepared  for  special  sea- 
sons. The  baccalaureate  at  Harvard  is  out  o£  the  usual  line 
of  such  sermons,  but  full  of  food  for  thought.  The  book  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  and  aid  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Price,  $1.25.)         L.  F.  G. 

The  Brook  Book ;  a  Fir»t  Acquaintance  with  the  Brook  and 
its  Inhabitants  thru  the  Changing  Year,  by  Mary  Rogers  Miller, 
lecturer  on  nature  study  at  Cornell  university.  Illustrated. 
This  volume  gives  a  series  of  brief,  racy  accounts  of  trips  to 
the  woods  along  the  banks  of  running  brooks  and  paddling  in 
their  waters.  The  purpose'  of  each  of  these  is  to  lead  the 
young  boy  or  girl  to  look  carefully  at  the  condition  and  habits 
of  some  one  form  of  life.  Thus  one  trip  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  trailing  arbatus  as  it  grows  in  the  pastures, 
while  another  studied  the  habits  of  the  ant-lion.  A  large 
number  of  illustrations  adds  interest  to  the  descriptions. 
Some  of  these  are  drawings  from  nature,  photographs  having 
been  made  on  the  spot,  while  a  few  half-tones  show  the  ap- 
pearance of  selected  spots.  The  whole  book  exhibits  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  lover  of  nature  and  is  calculated  to  aid  the 
teacher  who  desires  to  lead  her  students  along  nature*s  by- 
paths.   (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.35.)    L.  F.  G. 

It  is  seldom  one  picks  up  a  book  describing  country  scenes 
that  makes  a  more  favorable  impression  than  Travels  Round 
Our  Village,  by  E.  G.  Hayden.  In  this  is  described  a  quiet 
country  village  in  Berkshire,  England,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
style  that  charms  by  its  subtile  grace.  The  author's  eyes  are 
open  both  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  to  the  qualities  of  the 
simple  country  people,  whose  quaint  speech  and  homely  sur- 
roundings make  them  interesting  to  the  student.  We  pass 
with  her  along  the  king's  highway,  visit  the  Ridgeway  and 
"the  Knob,"  stroll  thru  the  streets  of  the  ancient  town,  inspect 
the  ancient  buildings,  and  take  in  many  of  the  sights  in  and 
around  the  place.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  misty  past  lies 
around  this  quiet  Berkshire  village.  It  does  not  take  much  of 
an  imagination  to  repeople  it  with  Romans  and  Saxons  and 
Normans.  Then  the  author  presents  its  living  inhabitants, 
with  their  queer  dialect  and  ways,  with  such  touches  of  pathos 
and  humor,  and  enters  so  delightfully  into  their  simple  lives, 
that  we  feel  that  she  gives  us  the  **  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  The  illustrator,  L.  Leslie  Brooke,  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  author  admirably  in  the  many  pictures 
he  has  furnished  of  people  and  places.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $2.50.) 


Your  step  has  lost  ela«ticity  because  your  blood  has  lost  vital- 
ty,  which  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla  will  restore. 


NEW  READER-NEW  ARITHMETIC 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING 

^y  BMMA.  K.  GO'R'DO/f 

COMBINES  the  best  features  of  the  best  methods.  It  secures  desired  results:  first,  by  the  expression  and  development  of  thought; 
second,  by  word-mastery  or  phonic  drill.  Phonic  facts  are  so  taught  that  the  child  acquires  definite  knowledge  of  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds,  clear  enunciation,  power  to  solve  word  problems,  ability  to  grasp  quickly  entire  sentences,  and  an  extensive 
vocabulary.  The  various  changes  in  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  are  illustrated  upon  Phonic  Cards  with  Letter  Squares,  without  the 
use  of  diacritical  marks  or  the  memorizing  of  phonic  rules.     The  Phonic  Cards  also  afford  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  Spelling. 

Bock  I.-^For  ths  first  hmif-fiar.    Ready  in  Augmi,  Book  II, — For  ike  second  half-year.    Ready  in  September, 

ATWOOD'S  COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC 

fioho  *Re€idy 

ARRANGED  in  six  books,  one  for  each  of  Grades  III-VIII.  The  spiral  advancement  plan  is  carefully  wrought  out  in  the  first  five 
books.  The  topioil  plan  is  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  Grade  VII  and  continued  through  Grade  VIII.  In  the  last  book 
there  is  also  a  complete  topical  review.  Unusual  prominence  is  given  to  mental  arithmetic,  as  Oral  and  Written  Exercises  are  com- 
bined throughout  each  year.  An  abundance  of  practice  is  given  to  develop  facility  in  fundamental  processes.  The  correct  proportion  of 
reriew  and  new  work  is  given  in  each  lesson,  with  enough  assigned  exercises  so  that  no  supplementary  work  from  other  books  is  needed. 

Emeh  of  the  six  hooks  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  contains  160  pages.    For  introduction,  23  cents  per  volume. 


D.  C.  HEATH  6  COMPANY,  Publishers 


Boston 


Now  YorK 
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London 
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Educational   New  England. 

Wellesley,    Mass.— Miss    Jotepliine  land,  Florida,  and  at  Relhel    college   in 
Bumham,  head  of  the  Eneliib    depart-   iSg^[9oi. 

meat  of  BtowDcIl  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  Clark  college  will  open  on  Oct.  i  with 
been  elected  professor  of  English  in  Wei-  ao  inaugural  address  by  President  Wrigbt- 
lesly  college.     -  Wakefield,  MASS.-The  new  princi- 

Bbllows  Falls,  Vt. — Mr.  Everett  W,  pal  of  the  commercial  department  of  ihe 
Lord,  for  the  past  two  years  superintend-  high  school.  Mr.  1.  E.  Dwyer,  formerly 
ent  of  schools,  has  been  appointed  as-  of  the  Brockton  business  university,  is  a 
sistanC  commissioner  ot  education  for  teacher  of  large  experience  in  bis  depart- 
Porto  Rico.  He  is  a  native  of  Ells-  ment.  Besides  teaching  in  Brocklon  lor 
worth,  Me.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  six  years,  he  had  considerable  experience 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  uni-  as  a  bookkeep< 
versity  in  igoi.  He  is  about  thirty  years  his  graduatior 
of  age,  and  in  college  was  prom  meat  in  lege.  He  is  a 
social    affairs,  and    editor  ot  the    class       vVest  Spri 

magazine,  for  one  year.  He  will  leave  ^  ^^  principal  of  the  commercial 
Boston  for  Porto  Rico  in  a  few  days.  department  of  the  high  school,  has  been 

Danvers,  Mass.— Mr.  Lewis  A.  Pratt,    elected  to  a  similar  position  in  Wakefield 
of  Williamsburg,  has  been  elected  super-  and  has  resigned.    He  has  been 
intendent  of  schools  here.    HeisAgradu-  school  for  two  years,  and  has  been  very 


1  from  Highland  Park  col- 
native  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Difficult  Digestion 

That  is  dyepepsla. 

It  makes  lite  miserable. 

Its  Buflerera  eat  nut  because  tuey  intnl  to, 
—but  simply  because  they  muti. 

They  know  they  arc  Irritable  and  tretfo] ; 
bot  they  cannot  be  otherwise. 

They  complain  ot  h  bad  tnsto  In  the 
mouth,  a  tenderness  at  tbe  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, an  uneasy  fcplins  of  puffy  {ulneai, 
beadacbe.  beartburu  and  what  not. 

remedy,  proved  by  permA- 


;so[ 


ot  » 


BS,  is 


ate  of  Bridgewater  normal  school  and  has 
bad  nine  years  experience  as  a  superiii' 

tend  ent. 


Sapt.-Elect  S.  Hackay,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Mackey  has  ba«n  one  of  tba  best  ctty 
suporintendanCi  In  PenDsyJTania.  Politics 
connting  for  more  tban  afficlent  scrricajn 
Reading,  the  state  lost  him.  Trenton  if  to 
be  eonfcratulated  on  securing  him  as  a  mc- 
■essor  to  Sept.  Gregory,  wko  goes  to  Cbel- 

Haydenville,  Mass.— Principal  Con- 
nors, of  the  high  school  here,  has  heeo  ap- 
^  pointed  principal  of  tbe  Williamsburg 
high  school.  Mr.  John  W.  Kratger,  for 
the  past  two  years  a  teacher  in  Conwell 
academy,  Wortbington,  has  been  elected 
his  successor. 

Worcester,  Mass.— Mr.  Rufus  C. 
Bentle;;,  a  fellow  in  pedagogy  in  Clark 
university,  has  been  elected  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  dean  of^  the  faculty 
of  Clark  college.  He  at  once  assumed  the 
duties  of  dean.  He  was  graduated  front 
the  University  of  Nebraslca  in  1894,  and 
took  his  A.  M.  degree  therft  in  1896.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  was  assistant  in  psy- 
chologv.  The  next  year  be  was  principal 
in  Skelton,  and  the  year  following  princi- 
pal of  the  hi^h  school  at  Martinez,  Cal., 
and  the  following  year,  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Hodge,  of  Maiden, 
has  been  elected  instructor  in  mathemat- 
ics at  Clark.  He  also  is  a  fellow  in  Clark. 
He  was  graaduated  from  Boston  univer- 
sity in  1894,  and  received  bis  A.  M.  in 
1899.  In  '9S-6  he  was  professor  oi  matbe- 
matjca  in  John  B.  Stetson  university,  De- 


iuccessful  jn  his  work.  He  has  also  been 
an  instructor  in  commercial  branches  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Spring  neld. 

Rockland,  Me.— Mr.  Rufus  S.  Ran 
dall,  sub-master  in  the  high  school,  and  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  college,  has  been 
elected  prncipal  of  the  high    school 

Nei 


portanl  gift 
\  anderbilt.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a 
tlormitory  system  for  students  of  this 
department,  who  have  been  obliged  pre- 
\  idiisly  to  find  accommodations  lor  tbem- 
stlves  in  the  families  of  the  city.  Build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  at  once,  and  the 
f  11  [ids  given  for  the  purpose  will  amount  to 
*ioo,ooo   at   least,  perhaps   to    an    entire 

Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  wrote  a 
poem  which  was  read  at  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  meeting.  The  professor  Is  cer- 
tainly a  many  sidei  man.  He  is  probably 
Ihe  most  eminent  geologist  in  the  country. 
He  is  a  philosophical  writer.  He  is  an 
authority  on  road  cvnstruction. 

Feeling  that  his  position  as  poet  might 
seem  a  little  strange,  Professor  Shaler  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  for  his  debut  in 
the  fields  of  poesy  is  the  same  as  that 
which  moved  the  cow  to  jump  over  the 
moon,  "  Do  you  know  why  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon?  "  he  asked  quiz- 
zically. '■  1 1  was  because  there  were  a  lot 
of  donkeys  around  who  dared  her  to  do 

So'jTH  Berwick,  Me.— Mr.  ].  C.  Huil, 
of  Adams,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Berwick  academy. 

PORTSMOOTH,  N.  H.— Four  teachers 
lost  their  lives  in  tbe  terrible  drowning  ac- 
cident at  Appledore,  Isles  of  Sboals,on 
July  17.  They  were  Miss  Katherinc 
Bowes,  a  teacher  in  Framiogham,  Mass., 
a  resident  of  Saxonville ;  Misses  May  and 
Evar  Marshall,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.;  and 
Miss  Bessie  Chase,  of  Maiden,  a  giaduate 
of  Hyannls  normal  school  and  a  teacher 
there  for  about  two  years. 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

Soia  all  over  tUe  world. 
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FoBBded  In  1841  Flfty-ntse  Tears  ate 

TBE  IDIUU  LIFE  IHSURIICE  COIPUI 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 


E.  L,  Kellogg  &Co„ 61 E. 9th St.,>;ewYork 
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Recenr  Deaths. 

Gen.  Tfaomaa  J.  Morgan  died  in  the  Os- 
■iaiag,  N.  Y„  hospiul  last  week,  He  has 
rendered  much  valuable  service  to  educa- 
tion and  was  until  within  the  past  few 
years  one  of  the  most  active  attendants  at 
meelingaof  the  N.  E.  A. 

Boston,  M  A5S.— Miss  ManeF.Keenaa, 
aisisiant  in  the  Howe  scho*!,  died  at  her 
home  on  July  j.  She  had  been  a  teacher 
ib  the  Boston  schools  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years,  and  had  many  friends. 

Dr.  John  D.  Runkle,  prafesior  emeritus 
of  mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
■titute  of  Techmologv,  died  suddenly  at 
Mt  Desert,  Me.,  on  July  8.  Dr,  Runkle 
was  active  in  maturing  plans  Eor  the  or- 
ganUation  of  the  institute,  when  it  was 

firoposed  about  i85o,  and  upon  its  opcn- 
Dg  tie  became  prafcisor  of  mathematics 
and  remained  on  the  faculty  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  ili63,  when  sickness 
■'  ■  "resident  Rogers  " 
.  e  became  acting_ 
1870  he  was  elected  president,  holding  thii 
office  until  1878.  This  was  the  most  try- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  the  institute, 
and  its  successful  passage  thru  the  diffi- 
culties was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Runkle. 

The  laboratory  method  of  teaching  was 
practically  originated  and  introduced  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Runkle's  efforts;  He 
suggested  the  chemical  laboratory  when 
the  institute  opened,  and  soon  after  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  same 
method  in  physics,  A  little  later  this  was 
followed  by  laboratories  in  mining,  en 
gineering,  metallurgy,  and  mechanical  en- 
Sneering.  Finally,  in  iS;6,  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  shop  work  done  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  by  the  Russian 
students,  be  introduced  the  same  line  of 
work  in  the  Russian  shop,  and  this  origin- 
ated the  present  form  of  manual  training 
which  is  now  so  general  for  boys  of  high 
■chooi  age. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  presidency,  in 
1878,  Dr.  Runkle  again  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  his  professorship  and  continued  to 
teach  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  His  work  was  marked  by  a  close 
friendship  for  his  students,  Having 
taught  freshmen  and  sophomores.he  knew 
nore  men  than  anv  other  person  on  the 
faculty    so  that  bis  inltuence  was  very 

Miss  Isabella  S.  Winslow,  principal  of 
putilic  school  1 14,  who  died  several  weeks 
since  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Her 
father  was  Dana  Winslow,  editor  of  The 
Stnlintl  in  that  city,  and  later  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  a  New  York  paper.  Miss 
Winslow  was  graduated  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  at  once  began  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
with  which  she  has  been  identiiied  ever 
since. 

AH  Hail,  Fremeni,  Nebraska ! 

The  girls  have  formed  an  organization 
snd  200  have  joined.  Miss  EliEabeth 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  active  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  said:  "  We  will  lay  down 
rules  insisting  on  total  abstinence  from 
swearing,  lying,  stealing,  keeping  late 
hours  or  bad  company,  gambling,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking.  From  all  these  thinj^ 
must  these  boys  and  young  men  refrain 
Id  order  to  be  eligible  to  our  companion- 
ship. EveryyooBg  man  will  have  a  rating, 
which  will  be  bettered  or  lowered  as  re- 
ports of  his  actions  justify.  We  will 
spare  no  effort  to  ferret  the 'black  sheep,' 
and  will  boycott  them  completely." 

Usioc  the  School-Room. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  says  that  the  settlements 
can  aid  much  if  the  schools  can  be  got  to 
be  used  for  social  purposes.  One  thing 
which  will  help  more  than  all  others  will 
tw  th«  nse  of  public  schools.  They  must 
take  the  place  of  the  saloons  which  send  a 
boj  tike  a  catapult  to  the  penitentiary. 


Public  sentiment  says :  "  Let  us  have  the 
schools  to  meet  the  social  need."  The 
board  of  education  says  you  can  have 
them  when  you  have  a  plan.  The  city 
says  you  can  have  money  when  you  have 
apian.  There  is  your  problem.  There  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  settlements.  They 
are  the  ones  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
to  study  the  boys'  needs  and  the  girls' 
needs,  and  to  meet  them  there. 

A  Negro  Congress. 

A  Young  People's  Christian  and  Edu- 
cational Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  August  6  to  11,  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  negro.  It  is  expected 
that  10,000  will  assemble.  There  never 
was  so  much  interest  exhibited  by  the 
negroes  themselves,  and  this  meeting  will 
hefp  the  cause  wonderfully. 


Two  Tosrs  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Pann- 
sjlvanU  RaUrosd. 

LeaTO  New  York  August  i,  visiting  Chi" 
"  ■  '  ""  irings,  Salt 
Del  Monte 
(Monterey),  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Jose,  and  i'artlaod  on  the  going  trip. 

Returning,  Tonr  No.  i  will  run  eastward 
thru  the  magnificent  Canadian  Rockies  by 
leisurely  daylight  trips,  with  stops  at 
Glacier,  Band  Hot  Springs,  and  other 
points,  reaching  New  York  on  August  31. 

Tour  No.  1  will  run  eastbound  via  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  including  the 
usual  six-day  trip  thru  that  interesting 
preserve,  arriving  New  York  September  ^. 

Special  trains  will  be  provided. 

Rates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  or  any  point  on  the  Penasyl- 
vania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg,  including 
transportation,  Pullman  bertn,  and  all 
meals  on  the  lour  except  during  the  five 
days  spent  in  San  Francisco,  when  Pull- 
man accommodations  and  meals  are  not 
provided ; — 

For  Tour  No.  1,  ,fzoo.  Two  persons 
occupying  one  berth,  |i8o  each. 

For  Tour  No.  i,  Jzjo.  includiog  all  ex- 
penses thru  Yellowstone  Park.  Two  per- 
sons occupying  one  berth,  (230  each. 

A  preliminary  announcement  outlining 
the  various  details  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  Ticket  Agents,  Tourist 
Agent,  1 196  Broadway,  New  York. or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Rednoed  Rates  to  Sslt  Lake  City. 


of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.&  P. 
O.  E..  to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
August  1 2  to  14,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  ticket!  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  from  all  stations  on  it? 
lines,  at  reduced  rales.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  and  good  going  on  August  6  to  8,  in- 
clusive, and  will  be  good  to  return  until 
September  30,  inclusive.  Tickets  mustbe 
validated  for  return  passage  by  Joint 
Agent  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  which  ser- 
vice a  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged. 

For  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply 
to  ticket  agents. 

We  extract  the  folTowing  from  the  Med- 
ical Reprints:  The  value  of  antikamnia 
tablets  consists  in  their  rapid  effect  in 
alleviating  pain.  Two  five-grain  tablets 
almost  instantly  relieve  headaches  or 
neuralgia.  A  dozen  five-grain  tablets 
should  at  all  times  be  near  at  hand.  Twen- 
ty-five cents  will  gel  a  dozen  from  your 
druggist. 
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School 
Books 

ALL    BOOKS 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

BOOK    JOBBERS 

33  East  17th  St..    NE.W  YORK 

School 
Books 

Worlh-Whik 
Book  Offer 
Nvmbcr  2 

For  $2  00  ^^"*  *°  "^  before  Aug.  i,  we  will  send 
*  "*    ipsieW  any  books  advertised  on  this  page  to 
the   value  of  $1.50  and  will  also  credit  you  (1.00 
on  account  of  your  own  or  other  subscription  to  The 
Journal,   or,  if  your  subscription  is  already  paid  as 
far  as  Jan.  i ,  1903,  you  may  have  instead  $1 ,00  credit 
toward    any  books  advertised  in  our  Worth-While 
Library,  consisting  of  about  1000  selected  volumes  of 
the  world's  best  books,  in  good  or  fine  editions,  at 
the  lowest  prices  ever  known.    Catalog  sent  free 

E.    L.    K£,LLOGG    A    CO. 

EdUw-.lonal  Creeds  of  the  1 9th  Century 

Eilitetl  by  Onsian  H.  Lunic,  The  BtntemeDts  ot  tlie  leaden  of  eilnotJOD- 
al  tbonaht.  lirousht  tDKHthet  anditr  one  cover,  nuke  a  book  of  sreal  Tal- 
oe  to  bII  Madenla.    Cloth.  79  c. 

Dewey's  My  Pedagogic  Creed. 

goay 

itent 

lany  euperiiitendijntu  have  rent  for  eopiei _. 

ta  Introduction  by  Bnpt.  H.  T.  Duttim,  formerlr  of  BrooUine, 

Huntington's  Unconscious  Tuition. 

Hns  iKvii  mill  liy  tbouHuiids  of  toachera  upon  irhom  It  has  produced  a 
pTofound  liaiiirwiiin.  Thliils  a  point  of  which  teaclienseliloiiithliik,yetDo 
^netcacher  vUlnc^dLfClt.  Oct  thla  great  little  t>aob.  IBo. 

Parlcer*s  Talks  on  Pedagogics. 

ic  of  the  Theory  ot  Conceotratlon.    Tht*  ^reat  book  la  the 


mfoj  "  >  > - — X  publiabwl  in  the   School  JotnuiAi.  aome   moDtha 

■KO,  and  iiaa  awakened  the  xiVBtent  interest  in    the  edncstionkl  world. 

luuir  KuperintendimtH  haTe  rant  for  co^ea  for  all  their  teachers.   "  ' 


.  .lubllshod  for^ 


dew'Tlptlon.    X cln^iilur  will  .       ,.      

nf  W>  iia)r(><>-    Ktmrly  two  j-L-ar*  wore  spent  In  Itn  preparation.    It  I*  flnely 
printed  and  durably  iKiund.    Sl.al. 

Payne's  Lectures  on  the  Science  and 

ABT  OF  BI>UCATION,    fk«  Toachers'  Oitaloi  for  full  deocrlptlon. 
The  KTtMt  urtnLlploi  of  education  are  morc^eBrly  set  (orlh  In^thli  wntiX 


Game  of  Presidents. 

ThlsnmeKlresIn  affcneral  way,  the  History  of  our  Country  from  tba 
time  of  WaaDlnstoD  up  to  tbo  praient. 

Then  are  4S  cards  or  Ut  books  ot  t  cards  each.  IV  pnrtroa  o/  sot* 
iimldcnt  la  on  a  card  of  tbe  book  to  wblab  It  tKlonss.  and  a  syDopala  of 
the  principal  evenis  in  Ms  life.  On  other  cards  are  tbe  principal  ertntl 
Inhu  admlnlitratlon.    Full  directions  forseveraliames  areinven.  IBc 

Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  to  Read. 

Tbs  Ten  Great  Bteps  Tolly  Biplalned.  By  Amoa  H.  XellosB.  Than 
is  here  a  preanntation  of  the  gre^t  steps  in  the  process  of  learnlnc  to 
read,  wttn  the  reasons  for  them.   Limp  cloth  coreis.   M  paces,    afto. 

Kellogg's  How  to  Write  Compositions. 

By  all  odds  tbe  beat  book  yet  written  on  this  really  dlffloult  subjeot  to 
teach  well— to  make  Intereetlng'.  It  Is  new  and  contains  1,000  aunttatlTa 
titles  of  compos! tlona.    ise. 

Metcalfs  Language  Work  in  Clemen- 

TAKY  HCHOOLS.     By  K.  C.  Metcalf,  Bupervtsnr  of  Hohooto  ID  Beaton, 

Thin  llttln  lifinir  nrm  nsunn  rnntnlnn  numnniiii  iiisi  llial  snugLisllilUi  ttj 
a  moat  practical  Khnol  supervisor,  ind  will  bo  found  of  grekt  tsJdo  to 
tbeteachcrof  «pelllnB.  rcadlnd,  oomposlllon, --' "" 


Picture  Portfolio  for  Language  Work, 


y  far 


Vein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics. 


mpnrtatit  Ixmb.     Ur.  Holn.  the  reujgniiod  leader  of  the  Her- 
n)  nf  pi-iluK<Hiy.  expounds  the  phliosophy  and  method  of  that 
n>f.  Keln  uimn  at  the  dei-elonmont  of  a  complete  aolenoe 


.    -odH^iRy.    No  ptinlunt  of  o 
loth.3Mri>.    ■'■*-■. 


IC  (lei-elonmont  of  a  complete  aok 
ilun  should  neglect  to  read  this  b 


Relnhart's  Principles  of  Education. 

This  little  iMHik  wiiu'HilH  well  In  a  mort  ilfllciilt  undcrtaklnft— (riving  aa 
outline  i>r  II  xn-al  siibJiTt.  Of  special  laluc  tn  younn  tCBChcn;  susgea- 
tloas,  test  .luiiitli.ns.  iin-  uiren.    Uiup  L-Hith,  Iflmo.    sso. 

Spencer's  Education. 

ThlK  book  has  made  n  iimfound  ImprcMlon  upon  teacher«and  the  public. 
Itwlll  BOt  anv  t<-Hchcr  to  thinklnif.  Every  sentcnro  is  InlcreatlnK.  This 
Is  nur  bcHutlf  ul  new  (Million  with  hcadlnas.  etc..  of  HTCst  help  to  the  stu- 
dent, thu  best  und  cheapiT't  eilltlon  published.    Cloth,  I£mo,alO  pp.    91.00. 

Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education 

la  a  very  tbIuuMc  Bnitlli'h  book  Ihatdppervi     '     ' 
because  of  ll»  clear  slutcmfnt  of  thv  prlnelpl 
330  pp.    tL.IO. 

Analytical  Questions  in  U.  S.  History 

Islhe  b<et  and  liitCf<tboi>k  of  iguofltlons  and  anawcra  for  eiamliiatlons 
etc.,  pulillsbcd.    Cloih  liimo.  ssc. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

An  exact  facsimile  of  tbe  original  document  now  preierveil  with  the 
l[T<KU8t  care  in  Wuehinatnn.  Wc  biive  renroducd  this  and  offer  It  now 
at  euch  prices  that  every  «ubonl-room  can  bare  one.  Two  Ityles;  First. 
sullablo  for  rmmlnu.  printed  nn  heavy  paner.  niBlted  In  heavy  tube 

poatpahl  for  2K«. :  llvo  wplc*  •l.;  ■«.        -  --  ' " .__>-. ..- 

ri>nn  fnr  hanirlntt  on  w;ill  willnnil   fni 
roller.  70».  iMBl.pald  :  lic.ipk-i  for  •«. 

Elson's  How  to  Teach  U.  S.  History. 

By  H.  W.  Elmn.  author  of  many  historical  workii  and  lectiuer  or 

tory  before  tfai-hera' imlituted.    Full  of  I    '    "  '  

ins  history.   Limp  cloth  a. 


of  helpfnl  suggesttoQS  about  teaeh- 


Tha  snbiects  embrace  »Tii™i  life,  landscapes,  home  scieneo,  eto.  90e. 

Animals  From  Life. 

From  all  Parts  ot  tbe  World.  Contains  ISD  plctorea  of  animala,  lonr^ 
■entinv  every  pert  ot  the  globe.  TheiUnitrationBareTl-ililoi-I  InohM 
<i  sise.  Tbe  descriptive  text  wbioh  acoompanlea  each  pictni«  li  atttsot 

rely  written,  while  it  poesaasea  the  merit  ot  sdentifle  aoouracy.  nie 
■       -.  .     .  'le  and  ts  the  greatest  book  of  tbe  kind  orar 


Floral  Record. 


For  Plant  Analyala.  Description,  and  Qrswinc.  Arransedforbeflniien 
in  plant  study.  Two  oppoalte  pa^es  are  devoted  to  each  p' — *-  — 
one  are  forms  for  plant  description  and  tbe  other  Is  '  ~  "~        ~ 

Ingi  of  parts  of  tbe  plant.   An  analysis  > '-- 

pagea.  simple  enougb  so  that  It  nuy  Im. ^  _, _„  -_^ 

-lualnted  with  technical  botany.     It  Is  Illustrated.     Teacher*  of  bolanr 
kniiiii  iiu  It  1.1  tni.1- fi.Buu    It  la  slTipler  and  cheaper  than  any  otiMr 
or  spodal  ratee  for  Introduction. 

Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany 

A  Manual  of  Methoda  and  ot  Phuia  for  Work  In  Plant  Study.  By  A.M. 

Kn.Loao,   Just  puhllabsd.    Do  yon  know  how  to  tea*'' "^ "■ 

tlfut  of  subJectsT   Do  you  know  how  to  DMthe  it  ti 


eroflt  ?  Do  you  want  helo  and  snneadanl'   Brery  t 
^ginning  In  Nature  Btudy  In  a  suoocMful  way  by  toll 

of  this  book.    It  was  made  for  tbe  bu^  earnest  te«e , 

Ike  her  work  the  beat  possible.  It  IsfullylUustrated.   BoundlnUmp 

Woodhuirs  Easy   Experiments  for  the 

SCHOOE^BOOK  contains  a  series  of  simple,  easily  made  experimeota  to 
lustrate  the  curious  phenomena  Of  combustion.  Its  aim  is  to  have  tlM 
lacher  train  the  child's  mind  ty  reasoning,  by  experlraenlal  methodi. 
heae  easy  experiments  shovld  be  made  In  every  school-room  ot  our  omn-  . 
ry.    aoth,  IflmO.    (Dc. 

Woodhuirs  Manual  of  Home-Made  Ap- 

PABATUS.  For  llluatratlnr  Phyalon.  Chemistry,  and  Phyatolon.  Br 
John  F.  Woodhuli.  New  edition,  revised,  and  much  onlargeiL  Talu 
how  to  make  simple,  cheap  apparatus  for  many  sclentiflc  oxperlnieat^ 
The  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  many  teacben  ot  grammar  gradea  and 
of  ungraded  schools,  who  wish  tn  Introduce  nay  actence  work.  The  MiA 
Khool  can  put  thla   manual  Into  the  hands  of  pupils  t — ' ' 


C.  L.  KELLOGG  A  CO.,  e«i«c.«..>»i  F.J.iirt..>..  61  E.  9th  St.,  N£W  YORK. 
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New  Text-Books  for  High  Schools 


BABBirrS  GRAMMAR  OF  ATTIC  AND  IONIC  GREEK  $1.50 

Uy  FitAUK  Coi-E  nAHiiiTi,  I'll.  IJ..  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  aad  Literature.  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

This  liook  is  in  alt  rcR|)ccta  tlie  most  modern  Greek 
Ijrammar  published.  It  states  tlie  essential  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  language  in  a  concise  form,  with  only  so 
much  discussion  as  may  reasonably  he  demanded  fur  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject.  1 1  therefore  meets  the  wants  uf 
secondary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufiicient  for  all 
ordinary  demands  of  the  collc;;e  course.  In  many  particulars 
it  departs  from  the  conventional  grammar,  being  simpler  and 
much  more  comprehensible. 

FRIEZE'S  VIRGIL'S  AENEID 

First  Six  Books  •  -  f  1.30  Cotnpletc  .  f  1.50 
With  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  llyHKNRV  S. 
FKIR/E,late  Professor  Jo  1  Latin,  L'ni^ersily  of  Miclii::aii, 
Kevised  by  Walteh  Dknmmix,  ITofessor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  Archeology  in  Uherlin  College. 

This  popular  edition  of  \'irgi!  has  here  Iwen  thoroughly 
modernised,  both  in  cuotents  and  appearance.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  many  special  features  of  help  to  the  student; 
the  notes  have  been  thoroughly  reviscil  ami  include  many 
additions.  Doth  volumes  are  printed  on  very  thin  opaque 
paper,  thus  making  c'-'''  ..  ox ira ordinarily  compact  and 
useful  iDook 


CL\RKE  AND  DENNIS'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY    $1.10 

DENNIS  AND  CLARKE'S  LABORATORY  MANUAL    -       .50 

By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States 

Gcolo;;ical  Survey,  and  1..  M.  Dknms,  Professor  of  In- 

org.iaic  and  .\nalytiijal  Chemistry,  Cornell  University. 

1'hcse  books  are  designed  for  u!<e  ia  secondary  schools  and 
furnish  a  textbotik  which  covers  the  subject  with  sufficient 
fulness,  and  a  laboratory  manual  vrhich  contains  i^7experi- 
mcnis.  The  latter  book  contains  alternate  blank  pa^es  for 
the  notes  (o  be  taken  by  the  Kludrnt  in  his  work.  Full  con- 
sideration has  been  ^'ivcn  to  the  entrance  rciiuiremenis  of  all 
colle^tes. 

BAILErS  HIGH  SCKOOL|ALGEBRA        .         ,         >  $0.90 

Uy  .M.  A.  ltA[].F.v,  Department  of  Mathematics,  N'eir  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

This  Iwok  embraces  the  topics  in  algebra  usually  required 
tor  admission  to  cullei;e.  The  aim  has  been  to  combine  sim- 
plicity, so  far  as  practicable,  with  scientilic  ri^or:  and  conse- 
i[uenily,  there  are  submitted  here  (o  proof  many  assumptions 
which,  though  far  from  self-evident,  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  The  essential  principles  are  stated  and  proved  after 
the  manner  of  theorems  in  geometry.  Emphasis  is  laid  more 
up<m  principles  than  upon  examples.  In  this  way  the  learner 
accustoms  himself  to  solve  problems  not  by  imitation  but  by 
the  use  of  his  reasoninir  powers .1 


MODEL  BOOKS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 


IN  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
FOR  EXTENDED  COURSES;  Mo.lern  Illustrative  Hook- 
keeping.  Complete  Course  :  OrTice  Routine  and  Hook  keeping, 
Complete  Course:  New  Complete  Itoukkeeping. 

IN  BOOKKEEPING  FOR  SHORTER  COURSES. 
COMBINED  COURSES.  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS: 
Modern  Illustrative  Itookkeepint-.  hitrodui.loiy  Cu^;rse: 
'jriice  Routine  and  Bookkeeping,  Introductory  Course:  Xew 
Introductive  Itookkeeping. 

Arith- 


Foolsc;.[.. 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  SPELLING:  New  Practical  Cr 
Lyte's  Advanced  ( Grammar  and  Composition :  Ituehler's 
Practical  F.xercises  in  Eni^lish :  M.ixwell  ^nd  Smith's  Writing 
in  Kii^lish:  KimballV  ^itruciure  ot  the  Km'.llsli  Sentence; 
CorreipomlcTice;  Kiijlish  Punctuation:  Seventy  Lessons  in 
Spellin.;  (Revised  l'.i!r,ion):  Tint  lessons  iR  -^ptllmij;  Kite's 
Rational  St»'1lin:r  U.juk.  Par:  II.:  II.irtiD.Uoii's  Spelling 
JSook.  Pari  II. 

IN  STENOGRAPHY:  Heiiieys  M  .nual  of  Phonography: 
Plan's  Piimjnic  Slii>rih.inil  lns!r:.cior;  Munson's  Complete 
Phonn'iviphi'r;  S teno.[r.ipher's  Noie  Hooks. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  -Publishers 


NE.W  YORK  CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA  SA.S  i  RANCISCO 
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'ilOldc Fa/Kion'd  \ ^-^ - 

tycHoolm^rcr.  hi/  )„^%^:\,  :% 

Chch  t<niX  Be//,  i'tfix-r/mci  /.  vj 

■  ami  fhc  coi  I .  > .,  r^,L  .i,^As 

THE  nUCK  AUTOMATIC  PROGRAM  CLOCK 

TOOin*.  dlpUlaial-ll  ':in; 

(HPfciivlnMtni  anil .  I 

UiaPrnKi«^Pii^b" 

pTSBnl»(u>nJ  ^'..  -.., .■    -.■■■J 

-      lua,  llyou  wUl  auiUoii  ibli  \A. 

FRED.  FRICK  CLOCK  CO. 

Waync»bciro.  l**. 


LIBRARIES  fOR  TEACHERS 

IT  should  n«ed  no  argument  to  convince  any 
entering   ihe   profesaion    of   teaching    with  an; 
seriousness,  that  a  ralrly  complete  llhnry  of  cilucatir~ 
5  an  essential. 

We   have   arranged   eight   ijraups  or  books  eat,. 
consiitulifig  J  tibniry  rcasoniib^  complew  tn  the  field 
it  is  dcslf^ncd  to  occupy,  and  the  purchaser  will  feel* 
(he   satis.laction  of  having  ^  set  of  books  thtit  will 
answer  at!  hts  ordinary  rcqutrcmcnls. 

Of  the  eight  libraries,  some  aim  to  cover  the  whole 

5 round  of  theoreticjil  and  prsctlcjil  Pedaifojry.  somc'ri 
cnl  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  ilevoicd  ti^ 
School  Eniertiiinment.  Prices  ntn^e  rrom  less  Ihaqj 
$4.00  to  3  lilllr  i3ver  $X).c>0. 

Kvllou'*  T«*ch«rs'  Llbri^y.     a^  rclanici. 

K«llasf'«  StQftllce  LIbrttrr-    9  vriiumei. 

Raftdlni  CIrcl*  Library.    iSToJumet, 

How   to  Te&cb   Llbratry.    soVutunxt, 

T«&«taar«'  PralQiulanal  Library.    ijTalqRia 

Tckcherft'  MftDusIs  Llbrttry    'h  great  ttlUe  nilnmes.'^ 

T«ftchera'  WorlVlng  Llbrarjr.    10  rolTUnct. 

(Fiu'OiDinBikr  lim.lr  luir  mii  JLiisuuJ  I'litnul  SebocJlBidinx) 

Primary  Tvkchera'  WorMne  Library-    ^o  vclnmu.  , 

School  Entertainment  Librarjr.    £7  vnlnnet. 

These  dfi:  all  auld  upon  the  installment  pEun,  whic 
enahlt\s  nne  \<\  secure  a  library  at  once  upon  a  snw 
cash  p;iyment.  ;ind,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  «acl 
week,  to  p.iy  for  ii  m  fiill  in  j  limited  period.  Wrtft 
for  full  particulars.     Af^enU  uranl/J.' 

j4mr  Btci  Smfi/>liiJ.     TtMcAirt' Cal»t«^,  i**/^C*>,frn,\ 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9(K  S(..  New  Volf 


Veni        Vidi       Vici 


/  LlffTli!  /  i 

Thii  tillk  i%i!  U>!if  bl  hd;  £L'>ad>  nt  Ub  P*M>  R>]kUIIu*.  F 
ud  iBicBbty  chnlnwo  w*(eawKi4od  A  QOLD  MKDAL,  '.ho 
icUoc.ia»»t»>i«De  «e  ■mat  awanlu)  A  aiLVRH.  U1£DA.I.,  lb 

KOTtTclnf;  f  nmmlllaa  !<i  ftW^td. 

tt  T<^u  vsBE  Iba  Blt^T  ia  tckuol  iloik*  vat  tuppUt*  uo<  <^*  prfic  wiooi 
Baai]  (or  oiu  bonUsa  ittcrltHcg  flui  f{bni»  tod  jt>M  wUl  apptacJal*  wl 


■if  /  cvoqmrtd 

>!■  unr  general  exhibit  nl  cchK)!  Icratiiifa — icbool  Bppar«Ti( 
(Ucb'tt  pixKlble  awaid  la  iktt  cUii.  Fo:  car  ■ihititt  ii( 
<  bl£be<t  poinlMa  Bitbi^  AlX  fi«u|4  be  mate  nndcf  nila* 


CB»J 


II    lu  HAil  UHb  to   •■'■ar  lat  abaraver  wa  ^n- 
>  add  loW  bp  Dt.  ami  be  a  winner  thtfcbr- 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO., 


rASTEKN  OPriCE  I 


■-J'chooi  Fumiiurt  and  ^upplit-r. 

I  lib  ST.,  NEW  YOntL.  WESTEK.N  OmCt  <  »-«  WABASH  AVE.,  CBICAOO 
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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

School  Boards 
Superintendenb 
»d  Principals 

want,  of  course,  when  considering  school  building, 
to  study  some  of  the  best  books  on  School  Architec- 
ture, that  they  may  be  able  even  to  fairiy  value  the 
work  of  the  architects  they  employ.    We  recommend 

Gardncf'i  Town  tnd  Country  SchooUKouMi,  J5  P'*"^  over  loo 

illustrations,  |a,oo  net ;  postage,  i^c. 
Whcclwdghl't  School   Archlttcturc,  ^5°  illustrations.     Presents 

examples  q(  many  typical  and  satislactory  schools,    ff.oo  nat, 

postpaid. 

Bfl^  Modem  American  School  Bulldlnjs,  89  full-page  Dlustra- 

tions,  fi.lo  net  ;  postage,  i;c. 
Cobom'i  Prize  Dai|ni  (or  itnnl  School  Building  with  aiustra- 

tions  and  descriptions,  ;i>c.  postpaid. 
Cobum'i  How  to  Dccoretc  ttic  School-ltoom,  principles   and 

suggestions  for  making  a  room  attractive,  t^c  postpaid. 

Citizens  and  School  Men  interested  in  school  im- 
provement can  stimulate  healthy  and  effective  public 
interest  and  secure  for  themselves  great  personal  sat- 
isfaction by  buying  these  books.  Whether  a  new 
building  is  comtem  plated  at  once  or  not.  these  are 
the  indispensable  works  for  a  school  board  or  super- 
intendent's library. 

E.  L  KEaOGG  H  CO..  Educational  Publishers 

fll  E*»t  9th  Str**l,  Mow  YopR. 


LANGUAGE, 

Tbroulb  NatUP*.    LlUratur*.    and   Art 

I,  of  (Aa  Ktilh  SeluM.  Chleaoo.  and  BibIh 

-^  ....  f,., yornuil    Scftoof,   CMeago. 

t  lIliutntionB.    Olotb.  SK 


psgMk  is  oanta. 
The  tlnvtrtl  ana  tnail  braul(nj[  langiiagr.  Ooot  Vfl  InuM. 
It  t>  HfilviK  In  lu  (rmtmenl.  and  mnv  Or  lued  vutu  any  iirlmir 
orjtrti  naOar.  It  oral*  wHA  only  IM  Mmjilrti  facls  fn  farrnaX 
vrnmnuir.  ana  eontala*  a  roimpe^rrt  trrifs  of  Itttona  fn  Lan- 
wa^f.  Nature,  /.((woMire,  a —     — 


# 


ESKIMO  STORIES 

>r  Uaki  E.  B.  Bioth,  of  the  Lnelt-tHtanuain  ScluxO,  Ohtcaao, 
With  IB  fall  nave  and  TE  t«xt  fllnatratunta  in  half-tone.  07 
fiowaan  V.  Baonr.    Cloth,  tag  pasas.    99  «*nta. 


Id  aroond  araOrt.    Ttut  <tor(e«  art  limpm  tola. 


For  tutfru  a , 

and  are  In  a  ffrapMc  etyle.     I'M  teoK  t 

eerlalnjiliaeee  qf  mxial  Itevetopmenl.,  eo  at  to  i 
oj  oI4wt  leiaciru. 

HAND-LOOM  WEAVING 

A  Manual  far  Taaohara 

Br  HaTTU  PniFFa  Todd,  nr  trir  Moiirv  l^ruiol,  Mlrmeapotie, 
JUfnn.  With  an  introduction  by  Ai.iciW.Cooi.n,/br)n«rM 
Suprrrieor  or Priiaari/ Kehoolii. Mfnnenpoai.  Witlinbalf- 
tone  lIltutnillonB,  and  ISpatterna,  Cloth,  IHpaitea.tl.pO. 
Thf>  In  the  <mlii  jiracltcal  booli:  <m  the  nittfMf.  nnd  shouia  <>i- 

1  fvervonr  connmnl  in  thp  training  qf  chilHrtTi.     It  ac- 


up  tMaMim  urfCh  thil  lucid  Fh 


ihIbts  of  sar  alher  new  baak*. 


"■"""'-'  RAND,McHALLY    Sti"?;;. 
■^f'-i""       5  COMPANY       i:;JJ" 


*  *  3  *  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  •  * 


School  Enterbrinment  Katalol.     I  Teachers'  Kotiilol. 

Tiui  otwam  of  thla  llteratnre,    700  boohs—  144  large  paKsa  illnitrnted—reTlted  to  date. 

oTer  lao  oev  ones  listed  and  deicribedi  Tbemoatoompleteliitotbaokafarleachen. 

thiajear.   Free.  |  teaohAnVaida,  eto.,  in  existence.   E>«e. 


New  Cenlury  Eatalotf. 


..    Orer  tTOO 

ly  described. 

e  other  Dnbliihed. 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.,  Ej»c«tio».i  Pubinh..^.  ei  g.  ga^  gt.,  NE,W  YORK. 


A  ooIot  triAtment  in  drawing  appeils  to  (he  child's  innate  love  of  beaatj,  and  by  it  he  is  broDght  into  close  toach  with  nature. 

Dixon's  Solid  Colored  Crayons 

arm  the  b«tt  to  nae  for  school  woik,  they  are  very  strong  and  darable,  and  the  colon  are  clear  and  vivid.  Nature  Drawing  faai 
iMwar  been  so  utisfactory  aa  since  the  introductioD  of  color  as  a  medinm  ;  and  the  nee  of  this  medinm  offers  the  possibititles 
to  tha  snpiU  of  making  the  drawing  resemble  the  original  without  translation  of  tone. 

TBE  Dixon  Ckayons  are  made  in  fifteen  colors  and  include  beaide  the  primary  colon,  thoBe  browns,  sepias,  and  light 
Craeiia  so  nsefnl  in  all  kinds  of  Natare  work. 

To  any  teacher  of  drawing  that  is  interested  in  the  nse  of  the  best  materials  in  school  work  a  sample  boi  will  be  sent 
£rM  of  flhugt,  if  this  publication  is  mentioned. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 
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GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS 

Chancellor's  Series  of  Elementary  School  Mathematics 

Arithmetic,  InTcntional  Geometry,— Algebra.  A  new  aeries  of  Arithmetica  in  7 
books  by  g7a.dea  or  id  3  booka  by  seriea. 

1,000  Pajcs-15,000  Problems 

These  arithmetica  are  baaed  upon  the  princlplea  of  the  lew  edncalioo :  thu 
schoolsmuatreflectthebeatof  real  life,  must  develop  the  chiklren's  activities  through 
their  iotereats,  and  muat  ntilize  the  reaults  of  the  modem  sciences  which  relate  to 
education. 

GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 


OLCOTT'S  DEDBLAK  SLATING 


Vhen  you  are  tired  writing  on  "  slicH  "  blachboards, 
end  $^.00  for  a  gollon  of  OScotfs  DedblaH  Slaling 
nd  tn&he    a.   board    on    which    the    crayon    won't   jl-p. 

T.    M.    OLCOTT    6    CO. 


E.  FABER. 

LBAD  PENCILS. 

PBNHOLOBRS, 

COLORID  PINCIU, 

RUBBER  BRAIBRB. 

etc.  Etc, 

FOR  ICHOOL  USB. 

EBERHARD  FABER,  ■   -    545,  547  Pearl  St.  New  Yoifc. 


McINTOSH  LANTERN  LEADS 

AT  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

You  cannot  afford  to  let  you' 
school  continue  to  use  old-fashioned 
apparatus.  You  must  adopt  new 
and  up-to-date  methods  if  you  eX' 
pect  success.     Write  to  us  about  it. 

McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY, 
ancAGo. 


QILLOTT'S  PENS      ^zSSS) 

worn  Primary  PUPILSiNiunban404,  381,  laA  1047  (Xoltlaerlpt). 

For  Grammar  CradKSi  MuntMn  004  E.  F.,  803,  asA  1047  (Knltlmlpt), 

ro-  veruudi  nrniing,  io47Miiiti«ri»t),»iidioeB,  ioee,ioo7. 

•.GRAND  PRIZE,  Parii,  l90a™»''2S*ja£l5:SSir™^**"* 
)  n  Ishi  nrnt,  ffT  Uk.   MBlULLOnkUa^burliMlblcMl. 


EMER  &  AMEND 

aM'Sll  Thlr4  Av*.,     NBW  TOKB 

UumfKUrtn  and  Importen  of 

CBEinCALS 

CHEniCAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPAKATDS 
SOEHTIHC  nSTRUMEKTS 

Soergthing  NeeiUd  In   the  laboratory 


Hatalwan  lUna&ctnrlnc  Dtyt.  la  tka  BMat 


ECLECTIC  ^ 
PENS  .  .  .  ^ 

Write  ui  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 

This  IS  the  finest  pea  on  the  mar* 
ket  for  vertical  writing. 

We  also  have  12  other  numbers. 

HBECXECnC  PEN  CO. 

63  E.  Sth  St,  N.  Y.  Qlr- 


nH  nHOOLOOLLMITIORB  nl  U 

OHABn.Mo.  DBHripUnOlTOiUntiM. 

EDWIN  e.  HOWELL 

m  iTtta  Stbut,  N.  W.,         WuHDOioii,  D.  0. 


WARDROBES  WANTED. 

Proposals  will  be  received  for  the  fur- 
dishing  to  (he  city  of  Bradford  School 
District  a  sufficient  number  of  wardrobes 
for  our  new  Fifth  Ward  School  Building. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  the  under- 
signed, C.  G.  BOYD,  Secretary, 

Bradford,  Pa. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S3S  AtA  StTMt.  PUUa^)^. 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

aolaAgento  for  Drarerhoff'B  Saxon  Filter  Papers 


fnllCaiklosDeatntnubedonreaaipt  of  10  m 


O   WRITE  WELL, 


Establiabed  in  i860 


have  a  pen  with  a  well-known  name,  as 

ESTERBROOK'S 


Pens  that  are  well  tempered,  well  selected,  and  well  suited  for  all  purposes. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  them.     THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  j  ??„5S,*f oSS5":i;."VjT°'*- 
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Ueacherj:'    ^^^encies. 


Boards   of  Education   and    Superintendents 

wishing  t«Mb6i*,  will  flnd  it  sf  idTaatac*  to  cOBonlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


PtMtmtJUUi,  4,o»o. 


129  Andltorlai  B«U< 
Bwtara  BnaA:  494  AsUaad  Ava.,  ' 


■UAm;,  Cbkaco 
,  Bidhlo,  nTv. 


4  AakbnrtoB 
SSjCMpai 


THE    FISK   TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

II  Plaea,  Boitoa.      i<6  Flttb  At*.,  Mew  vork,      ijoi  Pann  At«.,  Wft 
ll«U(*a  Bovi«T*T4,  CklcAg*-  414  Csntorj  BaUdlnr,  MlnnMipo 


■03  lCl«U(*a  Boid«T*T4,  Ckleag*-  414  Csntorj  Bnildln(,  MlnnMipoUi. 

opar  BnU£»,  Dwtk.  Hydo  Block,  Spokuie.  fc  T"-"  *"    "- 

4aoPanott  BmldlfiK,  San  PranetiM 


TA.CIFIC    TEACHE-RS"    ^GEflCy. 

a 1___  • — .1  .. '  -  idltoM  in  WBtWnilon,  Onson,  Idaho  and  Monhui*. 


New  York  Universny 

WAmnm  iquaki,  ■■  t.  ott.  '^ 
SCHOOL     iSS^'Si! 

mItm  t«  becoma  aaperintMidnila,  piiiidEali, 
nilwrTiaori,  and  i^otBuori  in  Nord»I  Soheel* 
and  the  PadagoslMl  Dcpartmant  of  OollatM. 
Tor  CUaksoa  and  infiwmatlo&addrMi, 
TH£  REGISTRAR.       '' 
Waablnston  Squara* 
NCWTOILK  CITT. 


B.  W.  Kriatnall,  Manaaar, 


STrSBraaklja  At«,,  Saal 


OOLOKBU  UKITBBBITT-Naw  loi 

TliaiirofMttanalMhaolDtUoliimbiBUaiTflriitf 
'~~  Iha  tialiiini  of  iranaral  leictaen.iatiartiian. 


R»nin.mT»im.t...li..«»nT..llfil«riMMnf  pnril .._i.„.„„~„,  „.v. , 

Bapld  growth  olPad£c  NorthwoM  la  mak^ic  an  nnnnial  demand  tor  teaohan.    We  All  poaitloni. 

U  70a  with  to  BO  Ws«t  writ*  for  IMW  tUnoal  and  rsBiatration  to  for  Iha  tnlnini  of  f  au^ 

■■  —  -  ....  w..!,...,..  ^sS!^!Sff^h^p  ;f;i„'£;g.°;- J 

r^a     .  FeUowefaipi  aod    Soholar- 

College  ""---'■' 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 

B.  F.  CI.ABK.  Mauvert  ST8-88B  Wakaih  Ave., 


VI  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  "'"" 

b  ooUeva  and  normal  cndnata*,  ipodaUcta,  and  othar  t« 


iDDoifA 


Baohtlor'iDipiomain 

-— —  "---tiina.Ki- 

rt,    IJoO 


rooDi»e  leadloste 
ondarr  TaacbiDi 
M«w  Voric    ■■rten,   Fine   i_ 
..  ,r       ,    Uoienoa,  Mniicoi  m«M.  ira 

0  ooll^M,  pnblio  and   oonriei  leading  to  the  Haitrr'tL 
pitnte Mhoola, and  tamlliaa.    AdTiaaa parenti abont ■ehooli.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager,       plMnaiinlheTBrionideDBrtment.oftheODlIeBa, 

^ ? ; 5 nriolba  DearMiof  A..H.and  Ph.D.     OatalogniM 

it  on  application  to  the  SoDratarr 

JAM£8  E.  RCBBKLL.  Ph.D..  Dtan. 


11 D  a.  filemantan  Taaotiii 
1    irta,   Domoitic    t^ 

Hanoal  Train..,, 

d  Dootor'i 

-■     Toll. 


it,    Domoitic    Art, 

r  Hanoal  TralDlnii.  Ondaato 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


i  p.  POSTER,  Man«g*r, 


CHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Orasnirood, 

a.  C. 

^^    nffcn  the  but  actncy  Mrvice  to  be  had  in  th«  South,    NIbUi  Year.    Reason- 
able Tenna,    BtuiDeaillke  Method!.    Write  us. 

OlltrL-    DAflirntt      "^"^  Angiut    and  BeptemberwB  flU  more  poBltlona  than   at '  '  Warihamplon  At..  Sprln»flal  J.  Maaa. 
SJUH>K    I^CtUniB  any  other  time  of  thairaar.    Haur  good  pontloni  come  to  " 


Por  Beit  BewHi,  Equip  your  Schooli  with 

TAVLOfi^  PATENT  and 
riteE  HAND  D0AWING  PAPEB 

For  Samfla  and  Pratt  write 
TAYLOR  6  CO.. 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  RaltaU*  TMClwra'  Aid.    BstaUUwd  1889.    Circular  for  mtamp.    Call  or  write 
H.  S.  KBLLOOO.  Uanaaar,  61  Kaat  9lh  Streal.  Haw  Yark  CltT. 


The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency,  jsat 


$chermerhorn"i^:;gg 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I 

■t.,N*wVarii   I 


Oldaat  and  bait  kaewa  la  U.B, 


MewTdrk,  New  Vark  CltT. 
lO*  Weat  FRlT-FaBrth  Bircei. 
KINOBRaARiaN  NORMAL  DbPARTMBNT, 

BTNICAL  CULTURU  SCHOOLS. 
Twa  TaKra'  Oaane— Opcaa  Oetaber  lal. 
FMBkA.llaBaf,SBpt.     Mlw  (finllnl  T.  Hnoi,  Prin. 


:  Binale  Tool*,  am  ihape. 
Bend  Munp  for  oatalocpe.     ci   t\\/T\ 
HEASgCABTBBS  FOB  SLiiV  Ll> 
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Moral  Instruction  in  the  Common  Schools. 

-By  State  Superintendent  Charles  7t.  SKinner,  of  J^ehif  y^ork. 


At  a  recent  educational  gathering  in  Albany  the 
statement  was  made  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  an  edu- 
eator,  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
statement  is  that  morality  eannot  be  taught  apart  from 
religion.  I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  narrow  and  unjust  estimate  of  the  purpose  and 
power  of  our  public  school.  Education  should  be  made 
compatible  with  and  inseparable  from  morality,  and  our 
schools  are  the  recognized  and  legitimate  agents  to 
make  this  a  fact. 

Every  consideration  of  good  public  policy,  of  healthy 
social  condition,  points  to  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 
our  schools  of  giving  more  careful  attention  to  the  in- 
culcation of  morality  in  our  youth,  a  moral  training 
which  will  control  and  regulate  conduct  everywhere,  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  street.  The  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  of  strong  leaders  in  education  to-  day  jus- 
tifies this  demand  and  rebukes  the  theory  that  the  pub- 
lic school  is  powerless  to  give  this  instruction.  Over- 
whelming public  opinion  demands  moral  instruction. 

Need  of  Moral  Guidance. 

Every  true  life  must  be  guided  by  moral  principle. 
Behind  every  well-rounded  education  must  be  a  back- 
ground of  rugged  morality.  We  can  not  ask  our  teach- 
ers to  give  religious  instruction,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  they  shall  recognize  the  underlying  principle 
of  morality  as  a  guiding  force  in  life.  The  moment  we 
admit  that  morality  has  no  place  in  the  school  and  that 
religious  training  must  be  substituted,  we  introduce  a 
most  dangerous  element  into  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Morality  is  a  fundamental  part  of  all  religion.  A  man 
may  be  moral  without  being  religious,  but  he  can  not  be 
truly  religious  without  being  moral.  To  teach  morality 
in  our  schools  is  to  teach  the  mighty  diiSFerence  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  advantage  of  always  doing  the 
right  thing,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy  ;  it  is 
to  teach  unselfishness,  reverence  for  authority,  respect 
.  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others,  good  conduct, 
good  manners,  courtesy  (always  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  other  admirable  qualities),  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing, pure  thoughts,  generous  actions,  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath,  for  nature  and  her  children,  birds  and  flowers 
and  animals. 

The  people  who  believe  in  the  best  that  good  govern- 
ment can  give,  demand  an  education  founded  on  moral- 
ity. More  is  not  required ;  less  will  not  meet  the  de- 
mand of  home  or  state. 

The  Danger  Line. 

We  can  not  go  beyond  |the  danger  point.  To  teach 
religion  in  our  schools  would  mean  to  teach  sectarian- 
ism, would  mean  that  one  sect  would  rise  against  every 
other  in  a  determination  to  strengthen  itself,  would 
mean  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  religious  sects, 
and  the  ultimate  domination  of  the  strongest,  a  domina- 
tion which  would  soon  reach  out  into  the  state  itself. 
It  would  mean  that  in  our  schools  we  would  soon  have 
an  utter  abandonment  of  intellectual  and  ethical  train- 
iugyWith  every  eners^  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 


sectarianism.  We  would  soon  have  as  many  systems  of 
schools  as  there  were  religious  sects,  for  no  teacher 
would  teach  a  sectarianism  in  which  he  did  not  believe. 
The  public  school  would  soon  vanish,  or  be  left  to  those 
who  embraced  no  religious  belief.  Would  this  be  de- 
sirable? 

The  destruction  of  the  public  school  by  religious  con- 
troversy would  destroy  society  and  ruin  the  state.  The 
state  does  not  and  never  will  recognize  the  right  of  any 
religious  denomination  to  direct  or  dictate  its  public 
school  policy.  The  state  demands  an  education  which 
never  will  be  controlled  by  bigotry,  passion,  or  prejudice, 
but  rather  by  charity,  kindness,  and  sympathy  ;  which 
will  give  mental,  physical,  and  moral  power,  and  which 
will  stand  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship,  a  citzen- 
ship  which  hopes  and  strives  for  the  best  good  of  the 
state  and  its  institutions. 

Reipoiuibiliiy  of  Schoob. 

Our  educational  history  shows  that  a  great  change 
has  been  made  in  the  agencies  for  the  education  of  our 
youth  since  the  early  days  of  the  republic ;  a  change 
not  entirely  in  kind,  but  in  degree— a  change  that  in 
many  ways  is  startling  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  ed- 
ucational problems,  and  which  has  thrown  heavy  burdens 
of  responsibility  upon  our  public  schools. 

Formerly  we  relied  chiefly  upon  the  home  and  church 
to  train  our  youth  along  ethical  and  moral  lines,  the 
recognized  province  of  the  schools  being  to  give  intel- 
lectual training  and  incidentally  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  other  two  agencies,  rather  than  to  under- 
take the  initiative.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  continual 
transition  in  progress,  by  which  the  former  functions  of 
church  and  home — as  related  to  moral  and  ethical 
training — have  more  and  more  devolved  upon  the 
schools.  However  such  a  change  in  conditions  may  be 
explained,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  if  our 
schools  remain  true  to  their  traditions,  must  be  neither 
ignored  or  slighted.  Instead,  we  must,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  greater  acumen,  prepare  to  meet  the  demand 
wMch  the  public  makes,  and  shape  our  action  to  the 
growing  necessity  of  public  school  training  along  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  ethical  lines.  That  our  schools 
have  so  far  responded  nobly  to  the  demand,  I  know, 
and  that  their  work  in  the  last  two  flelds  has  been  of 
greatest  value  to  the  state  may  not  be  disputed  by  any 
at  all  familiar  with  present  conditions.  That  they  will 
continue  to  improve  their  work  along  these  lines  is  un- 
doubted, and  our  duty  to-day  is  to  consider  how  the 
most  satisfactory  and  helpful  results  may  be  obtained 
with  the  force  and  resources  at  our  command. 

Necessity  of  IWoral  Training. 

The  question  of  moral  training  admits  of  but  one  an- 
swer as  to  its  desirability  or  its  necessity.  The  truth  is 
forced  home  upon  us  that  intellectual  training,  unless 
balanced  by  good  morals,  is  liable  to  become  a  danger 
to  society  and  to  our  institutions.  But  true  morality  is 
the  basis  of  religious  teaching,  and  while  the  task  of 
giving  moral  training  without  running  counter  to  sec- 
tarian prejudices  may  seem  delicate  and  difficult,  yet 
even  here  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  conscien- 
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tious  and  intelligent  teachers,  and  the  ever-growing 
sympathy  and  devotion  to  duty  of  our  teaching  force 
may  be  relied  upon  to  inculcate  good  morals  in  our  use 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  patrons  of  our  schools.  The  work  requires  tact, 
skilly  sympathy,  and  the  spirit  of  a  true  moral  nature, 
well-balanced  judgment,and  freedom  from  personal  preju- 
dice. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  most  effective  moral  in- 
struction is  incident  to  the  personal  life  and  character 
of  a  good  teacher  ;  that  our  pupils  during  the  period  of 
elementary  and  grammar  school  life  are  peculiarly  8us- 
ceptible  to  personal  influences  and  quickly  respond  to 
the  virtues  of  those  associated  with  them  as  teachers. 
But  the  work  of  to-day  calls  for  direct  instruction,  as 
well  as  that  given  incidentally  by  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.    How  shall  such  instruction  be  given! 

Some  Suggestions. 

1.  Suggestions  of  admonitions  to  pupils  regarding 
morality  should  emphasize  positive  good  rather  than  ab- 
sence of  evil.  The  best  thought  of  modern  times 
tends  toward  positive  instruction,  and  less  and  lees  do 
the  newspapers,  platform,  and  pulpit  present  the  un- 
clean consequences  of  vice  and  immorality.  Tbe  term 
'*  don't  *'  is  giving  away  to  the  more  effective  admonition 
— "  Do  right."  Virtue  and  morality  are  not  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  "slumming 
tours "  or  any  other  method  of  acquaintance  or  con- 
tact with  things  that  are  unclean.  In  the  new  theory, 
educators  are  keeping  step  with  the  world's  progress. 

2.  True  morality  is  a  matter  of  practice  rather  than 
of  belief,  and  can  be  expected  only  so  far  as  the  individ- 
ual has  been  trained  to  ready  discrimination  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  training  of  pupils  more  op- 
portunity should  be  given  the  individual  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  and  he  should  be  led  to  depend  less  upon 
the  dictation  and  direction  of  his  instructor.  The 
former  practice  makes  him  strong  and  self-reliant,  ever 
alert  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  prompt  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience ;  in  short,  develops  conscience 
and  makes  of  it  the  controlling  force  which  impels  him 
to  a  life  that  is  charitable,  just,  and  pure.  Tbe  latter 
makes  him  weak  and  vacillating,  waiting  to  be  led  by 
another,  dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  others  as  to 
what  his  proper  course  of  action  should  be— a  condition 
which  leads  to  indecision,  narrowness,  and  bigotry. 

To  Develop  Moral  Courage. 

The  treatment  of  the  pupil  should  be  such  as  to  de- 
velop moral  courage,  the  lack  of  which  is  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  society  and  the  state,  so  productive 
of  procrastination  and  hypocrisy.  Without  moral  cour- 
age the  man  cannot  live  up  to  his  knowledge  of  right, 
and  grows  to  despise  himself.  No  work  the  school  can 
do  is  of  greater  value  to  the  pupil  than  the  development 
of  the  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  stand  by  the  right 
without  flinching,  even  when  the  right  is  unpopular,  a 
spirit  which,  as  it  grows  with  bis  life  protects  him  from 
evil  influences  in  all  the  phases  of  our  varied  social  con- 
ditions. There  is  prompt  recognition  of  the  schools 
which  send  out  young  men  and  young  women  of  charac- 
ter ;  positive  in  their  convictions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  pure  in  their  lives.  This  is  true  of  the  past  and 
the  present  and  will  be  increasingly  true  of  the  schools 

of  the  future. 

.  Effect  of  Neatness  and  Order. 

Nothing  has  done  more  toward  securing  the  results 
we  are  striving  for  than  the  training  to  habits  of  neat- 
ness, order,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  good  manners,  and 
correct  personal  bearing.  Habits  of  personal  neatness 
and  of  order  reflect  in  a  degree,  nature's  laws,  the  very 
basis  of  ethics ;  punctuality  becomes  but  an  expression 
of  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others ;  habits  of  po- 
liteness emphasize  that  respect  for  our  fellowmen  with- 
out which  true  social  ethics  de  not  exist;  while  good 
personal  bearing  is  a  common  attribute  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  chivalrous  men,  a  habit  assiduously  cultivated 


by  schools  specially  set  apart  for  the  training  of  men  to 
command,  and  whose  ideas  of  honor  are  the  boast  of 
the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  these  habits,  and 
largely  as  a  legitimate  outgrowth  fiom  tbcm,  Ebould  te 
inculcated  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  at  an  early  stage 
in  their  school  career  a  genuine  respect  for  tbe  riglts 
of  others,  for  the  faith  or  religious  belief  of  others,  and, 
above  all,  for  himself.  Self-respect  is  fundamental  in 
ethical  development,  and  the  training  which  makes  a 
self-respecting  youth  easily  develops  the  self-respect- 
ing man. 

Recognized  by  Law. 

The  moral  principle  in  education  is  clearly  recognized 
by  the  school  laws  of  many  states.  In  our  own  state 
the  statute  gives  school  commissioners  the  power : 

**  To  examine  persons  proposiDg  to  teach  and  to  inquire  into 
their  moral  fitness  and  capacity  ;  to  examine  any  charge  af- 
fecting the  moral  character  of  a  teacher,  and  if  he  find  the 
charge  sustained  to  annul  the  teacher's  certificate,  by  whem- 
soever  granted,  and  to  declare  him  unfit  to  teach." 

Hear  what  the  school  law  of  the  state  of  Maine  di* 
rects: 

"Every  public  and  private  institution  for  instruction  in 
this  state  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred 
regard  for  truth,  love  of  country,  humanity  and  a  universal 
benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  fmgaltty ;  chastity, 
moderation)  and  temperance  ;  and  all  other  virtnes  which  or- 
nament human  society  ;  and  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as 
their  ages  and  capacity  permit,  into  a  particular  understand- 
ing of  the  tendencies  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  |  constitution,  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  and 
promote  their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  oppo- 
site vices  to  slavery,  degradation,  and  ruin.  And  it  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state 
to  devote  not  less  than  ten  minutes  in  each  week  of  the  school 
term  to  teaching  to  the  children  under  their  care  the  [prin- 
ciples of  kindness  to  birds  and  animals.  Said  schools,  while 
teaching  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  great 
principles  of  morality  recognized  by  law,  shall  be  free  from 
all  denomination  teachings  and  open  to  persons  of  different 
religious  connections  on  terms  of  equality." 

The  teachers  of  Florida  are  governed  by  this  law : 

"  Every  teacher  is  directed  to  labor  faithfully  and  earnestly 
for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  deportment, 
and  morals,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  by 
precept  and  example  the  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  practice  of  every  Christian  *virtue.'' 

North  Dakota  speaks : 

**  Moral  instruction,  tending  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
pupils  the  principles  of  truth,  temperance,  purity,  public 
spirit,  patriotism,  respect  for  honest  labor,  obedience  to 
parents,  and  due  deference  for  old  age,  shall  be  given  by  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.'' 

The  laws  of  Oregon  provide  that : 

"  A  teacher's  duty  while  in  charge  of  a  school  shall  be  as 
follows  :  To  labor  during  school  hours  to  advance  the  pupils 
in  their  studies ;  to  create  in  their  minds  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, principle,  morality,  politeness,  cleanliness,  and  the  pre- 
gervation  of  physical  health." 

The  state  board  in  Oregon  has  adopted  rules  for  the 
government  of  schools  under  its  charge,  and  rule  thirty- 
six  provides  that : 

"  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  correct  principles 
of  morality  and  a  particular  regard  for  the  laws  of  society, 
and  for  the  goverment  under  which  they  live." 

The  California  school  law  provides  that : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth, 
justice,  and  patriotism  ;  to  teach  them  te  avoid  idleness,  pro* 
faulty,  and  falsehood  ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to' a  true  compre- 
hension of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Labor  and  Capital. 

There  are  great  questions  of   statecraft — problems 
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▼ital  to  the  prosperity  of  all  our  people — which  are  press- 
ing for  solution.  These  problems  must  be  largely  solved 
thru  moral  instruction.  Who  doubts  that  the  greatest 
question  in  America  to-day  is  the  relation  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  the  attitude  of  the  great  body  of 
laborers  toward  each  other. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  the  just  proportion  of  the  joint 
products  of  capital  and  labor  to  which  each  party  to  the 
contest  is  entitled.  All  our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  right  to  labor  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  strike. 
Until  this  right  is  firmly  established,  and  eveiywhere 
recognized,  there  will  be  no  permanency  to  American  in- 
stitutions. These  questions  are  vital  to  the  interests  of 
all  our  people.  In  the  spirit  in  which  this  question  is  ap- 
proached at  present  it  will  never  be  settled.  It  will  not 
be  settled  until  a  new  generation  shall  have  come  upon 
the  stage — a  generation  that  shall  have  been  American- 
ized by  the  molding  processes  of  the  American  common 
school,  where  each  side  to  the  controversy  shall  have 
been  taught  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of 
every  member  of  the  human  family  to  every  other  mem- 
ber. Nowhere  else  are  all  classes  brought  together;  no- 
where else  can  the  fundamental  lesson  of  mutual  toler- 
ation and  forbearance  be  taught  at  all.  The  public  school 
is  the  great  leveler  of  classes. 

The  world  has  learned  that  wars  are  destructive,  and 
the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  was  the  first  step 
toward  universal  peace,  a  universal  peace  for  which  we 
have  the  promise  of  Holy  Writ,  and  which  is  hastened 
by  a  universal  education.  Great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  will  yet  learn  that  industrial  wars  are 
destructive  and  ruinous  to  all.  The  vast  tide  of  foreign 
immigration  from  countries  where  universal  education 
is  unknown  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  A  more  enlightened  public  opinion, 
which  can  only  come  with  a  broader  knowledge,  will  help 
in  its  solution.  But  a  generation  taught  mutual  for- 
bearance, kindness,  and  charity  will  hasten  its  solution. 

ViKues  That  May  Be  Taught 

The  most  stringent  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  our 
state  is  directed  against  intemperance  as  a  vice,  and  our 
public  schools  are  required  to  teach  the  future  citizen 
that  **  wine  is  a  mocker."  Is  not  this  moral  instruction? 
Would  it  not  be  within  the  province  of  moral  instruction 
to  ask  our  schools  to  teach  the  wickedness  of  profanity? 
Would  we  offend  the  public  if  our  schools  took  a  stand 
against  Sunday  baseball,  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath? So  with  the  whole  list  of  virtues  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  character — honesty,  frugality,  patience, 
forbearance,  cleanliness,  reverence  for  holy  things,  and 
respect  for  old  age.  Who  shall  say  that  these  things 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  public  school  without  trespassing 
upon  the  domain  of  the  religious  teacher?  In  so  far  as 
the  perfect  religious  character  embraces  all  these  vir- 
tues, to  that  extent  it  may  be  that  the  school  would  be 
an  element  in  religious  training.  But  beyond  these  vir- 
tues, beyond  these  fundamental  principles  of  correct 
living,  the  school  need  not,  ought  not,  and  must  not  go. 
Religious  instruction  of  necessity  means  in  the  end  sec- 
tarian instruction,  because,  in  the  present  attitude  of 
the  religious  bodies  of  our  country,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enter  that  field  without  arousing  animosities  and 
without  attempting,  by  the  boards  of  education  or  by 
the  teachers,  to  foster  and  develop  that  particular  sect 
or  creed  toward  which  the  board  of  education  might 
lean  or  to  which  the  teacher  might  belong.  We  can 
never  have  purely  religious  teaching  in  our  schools  until 
the  parents  of  our  chUdren  shall  agree  upon  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  religious  teaching  that  is  wanted — and  that 
agreement  will  never  be  reached.  But  even  if  we  can- 
not reach  such  an  agreement,  we  can  never  admit  that 
our  schools  are  Godless.  They  are  not  Godless,  as  every 
liberal  minded  citizen  knows.  If  there  is  one  principle 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people  than  any 
other,  it  is  the  complete,  the  total,  separation  of  church 
and  state.    This  was  the  one  controlling  principle  upon 


which  our  institutions  were  founded.  It  was  the  inspir- 
ing motive  which  led  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  across 
the  trackless  sea.  It  was  the  motive  that  led  the  Hugue- 
not to  the  shores  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  It  appears  in 
the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union  and  is  imbed- 
ded in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  American  institutions. 

Church  and  State. 

The  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  which  is 
fundamental  in  our  form  of  government,  in  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  inalienable  right  of  every  citizen  to  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  when  he 
pleases,  where  he  pleases,  and  how  he  pleases.  While 
our  governmental  institutions  recognize  this  right  and 
protect  our  citizens  in  its  enjoyment,  that  great  body  of 
avowed  Christians,  who,  without  distinction  in  regard 
to  creed  or  sect,  comprise  the  thoughtful  element  of  our 
people,  the  true  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  shall  reach  our  highest  development  as  a 
people  only  when  every  citizen  worships  his  Creator  some- 
where, sometime,  somehow. 

These  citizens  must  recognize  the  fact  that  when  our 
public  schools  train  their  pupils  to  obedience,  temper- 
ance, honesty,  courtesy,  justice  and  charity,  the  youth 
of  our  land  will  have  that  training  which  best  prepares 
them  to  receive  the  great  truths  of  religious  instruction, 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  highest  spiritual  development. 
While  church  and  state  must,  and  should,  remain  sep- 
erate  under  our  form  of  government,  the  school  system 
of  the  state  may  in  this  way  be  made  one  of  the  strong- 
est supports  of  Christian  development  among  our  people. 

Possibilities  of  School  Teaching. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  that  temperance  and 
sobriety  are  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  has  it  not 
been  done  in  thousands  of  schools  in  this  state  without 
any  charge  of  religious  instruction  or  sectarian  bias? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  that  he  must  not 
steal,  and  to  do  that  is  it  necessary  that  the  theological 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  baptism  must  go  with  it? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  cleanliness  and  fru- 
gality and  economy  without  instructing  him  as  to  the 
theological  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation? 
Can  we  not  impress  upon  the  child,  in  the  school-room, 
habits  of  correct  deportment,  gentleness  and  charity, 
without  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  whole 
human  family  shall  ultimately  be  embraced  within  the 
all-enfolding  arms  of  an  universal  salvation  or  whether, 
in  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  many  shall  be 
called  but  few  are  chosen?  Leave  these  theological  dis- 
tinctions to  the  pulpit,  and  these  religious  questions  to 
the  home.  But  in  behalf  of  those  vast  and  ever- increas- 
ing numbers  of  our  children  who  have  no  home  in  the 
true  American  meaning  of  the  word;  those  children  who 
are  outside  the  refining  influences  of  cultured  and  re- 
fined parents  and  homes,  I  plead  for  more  moral  instnc- 
tion  in  our  schools.  And  when  the  twenty  millions  of 
school  children  in  our  country  shall  have  added  to  their 
secular  instruction,  training  along  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  shall  have  a  citizenship  tolerant  of  the  rights 
of  others,  courteous  in  its  demeanor,  more  honest,  more 
frugal,  and  hence  better  equipped  to  solve  these  great 
questions  which,  in  America,  must  come  to  the  fireside 
of  every  citizen  for  final  solution. 

" '  So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind: 

And  yet  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  this  sad  world  needs.* 

Paul  saw  the  distinction  between  religious  instruction 
and  these  essentials  to  a  perfect  character.  There  was 
no  system  of  theology,  no  sectarian  instruction  in  the 
final  communication  he  makes  to  his  church, — 

" '  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  thiogs  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoeyer  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.' " 
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Qoston  Vacation  Schools* 

By  Pbofbssor  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  UniTersity  of  BoBton. 

Professor  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of 
Boston,  has  famished  the  Tranicript  a  very  interesting 
desiription  of  the  public  vacation  school  work  at  the 
Hab,  incidentally  giving  some  historic  notes  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  work.  Boston,  as  he  says,  was  the 
pioneer  among  American  ciMes  in  the  vacation  school 
movement.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1878  by  a  pri- 
vate individual.  In  1885  the  North  Bennet  street  vacation 
school  was  founded.  As  early  as  1872,  however,  the  school 
committee  of  Cambridge,  urged  **  the  need  of  providing 
occupation  for  those  children  whose  natural  guardians 
are  unable  to  do  so.  For  two  months  in  the  summer  the 
schools  are  closed.  .  .  .  The  scholars  who  can  be 
taken  into  the  country  profit  by  the  vacation.  But  it 
is  a  time  of  idleness,  often  of  crime,  with  many  who  are 
left  to  roam  the  streets  with  no  friendly  hand  to  guide 
them  save  that  of  the  police.  Our  system  seems  to  need 
vacation  schools  in  which  the  hours  and  methods  of 
study  should  be  adapted  to  the  season."  This  statement 
puts  with  admirable  conciseness  the  main  reason  for  es- 
tablishing vacation  schools.  The  plain  need  of  getting 
the  children  off  the  streets  first  started  the  ihovement. 
Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  the  vacation  school  lies  just 
here ;  it  keeps  the  children  busy  during  the  long  sum- 
mer and  thus  prevents  the  demoralization  consequent 
upon  prolonged  idleness.  If  the  schools  did  no  more 
than  merely  to  furnish  opportunity  for  harmless  diver- 
sion to  children  who  have  no  chance  to  play  at  home, 
this  in  itself  wpuld  be  a  suflBicient  justification  for  their 
existence.  As  one  superintendent  of  schools  has  re- 
marked, their  utility  '^consists  not  so  much  in  what 
shall  be  learned  during  the  few  weeks  they  are  in  ses- 
sion, as  in  the  fact  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be  left  with 
unoccupied  time.  Idleness  is  an  opportunity  for  evil  do- 
ing. .  .  .  These  schools  cost  money.  Reform 
schools  also  cost  money.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that, 
considered  in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents  only,  it  is 
not  true  economy  for  the  city  to  spend  money  for  vaca- 
tion schools.'' 

The  example  set  by  Boston  was  followed  by  other 
cities.  In  1894  four  vacation  schools  were  opened  in 
New  York  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  Two  years  later  the  work  was  be- 
gun in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  Civic  Federation.  Sehools  were  established  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Cleveland  in  1897,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1898. 

Of  the  many  vacation  schools  now  existing  in  Boston 
the  oldest  is  probably  the  North  Bennet  street  school, 
which  is  now  entering  upon  its  eighteenth  season. 
This  school  is  open  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  sum- 
mer, industrial  training  being  given  here  the  year  round. 
The  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  1896-97  thus  de- 
scribes the  work : 

"Daring  six  weeks  of  hot  weather,  ten  large,  airy  rooms 
are  filled  daily  by  children  from  the  streets.  The  occapations 
provided  for  them  are  all  manual  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a  lively  interest  and  regularity  of  atten- 
dance by  means  of  thoroly  good  teaching,  by  abundant  variety 
of  work,  and  by  the  attractive  and  (whenever  possible)  useful 
character  of  the  occupations.  Among  these  are  wood-sloyd, 
leather-work,  type-setting,  chair-seating,  basket-weaving, 
plain  sewing,  fancy  work,  paper  folding  and  drawing,  clay 
modeling,  color  work,  and  kindergartens  of  two  grades.  One 
of  the  results  of  last  summer's  work,  which  gave  most  evident 
delight  to  the  children  in  the  vacation  school,  was  the  reseat- 
ing of  sixty-six  shabby  chairs,  most  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  homes  of  the  little  boys  who  carried  them  back, 
almost  as  good  as  new,  with  boisterous  satisfaction,  thanks  to 
their  own  skill." 

Last  year  the  total  daily  average  attendance  in  the 
twelve  classes  was  301,  and  the  expense  was  $1,208.49. 
In  spite  of  the  intense  and  prolonged  heat  unflagging 
interest  was  shown  during  the  whole  six  weeks  in 
almost  all  the  departments. 

Another  successful  school,  maintained  by    private 


philanthropy,  is  the  T^ler  street  school,  conducted  by 
the  Denison  House  Social  Settlement  and  the  conference 
of  the  Associated  Charities  Sfor  Ward  12.  In  this 
school,  which  was  established  in  1895,  the  children  are 
classified  in  three  departments — the  kindergarten,  the 
primary,  and  the  advanced  class. 

''  The  industrial  work  of  the  advanced  class,"*  says  the  re- 
port for  1897,  "  consisted  in  sewing  and  carpentry  for  girls 
and  boys  respectively.  A  new  feature  of  the  sewing-room 
was  'mending  day,'  Friday,  when  busy  groups  were  seen  darn- 
ing, patching,  or  replacing  buttons  on  clothing  brought  from 
the  family  mending  basket.  OA  other  days  the  girls  did 
'  practice  work '  on  sample  strips  until  promoted  to  work  on 
useful  articles.  A  few  advanced  pupils  learned  something  of 
catting,  fitting,  and  embroidery.  The  carpentry  class  com- 
prised two  divisions,  with  work  similar  in  ckaracter  but 
adapted  to  individual  ability.'' 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  has  maintained  va- 
cation schools  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1901  the 
work  was  conducted  according  to  the  plan  successfully 
followed  in  the  vacation  school  managed  by  Professor 
John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  aim, 
says  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
school,  was  "  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  far-reaching  significance  of  what  they 
already  dimly  saw.  .  .  .  What  was  there  with  which 
these  city  children  of  six  to  ten  already  were  familiar? 
The  milkman  and  the  comer  grocery  and  the  dry  goods 
store  naturally  suggest  themselves  and  are  fertde  in 
application,  for  they  involve  the  whole  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  city  to  country,  the  history  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  universal  hu- 
man needs  of  shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  The  plan  of 
the  school  was  then  to  enlarge  the  children's  interests 
and  train  their  newer  of  observing,  reasoning,  and  act- 
ing, by  letting  them  see,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
work  out  for  themselves  the  methods  of  obtaining  food 
and  clothing.  Cooking,  sewing,  drawing,  modeling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  all  centered  round  this 
main  plan."  The  work  of  the  school  was  organized  in 
five  departments:  farming,  shopwork,  textile  work, 
cooking,  local  history,  and  geography.  The  average 
attendance  was  163,  and  the  expense  $1,416.  This  year 
the  program  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
two  years  ago,  before  the  Chicago  innovation  was  tried. 
There  will  be,  however,  some  novel  features,  including 
amonglothers  sloyd  work  for  girls  and  nature  study  in 
connection  with  the  children's  gardens  on  the  Columbus 
avenue  playground  managed  by  the  Civic  League.  The 
pupils  will  also  make  regular  afternoon  excursions  into 
the  country  for  recreation  and  study,  twenty  children 
being  taken  each  time  under  the  direction  of  two  teach- 
ers.   The  enrollment  for  the  season  numbers  240. 

Besides  the  North  Bennet  street  and  Civic  League 
schools,  numerous  other  schools,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  suburbs  are  supported  by  various  organizations. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Elizabeth  in  the  South  End.  The  splendid  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, which  has  maintained  since  1886  a  number  of  sand 
gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  should  also  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  altho  this  enterprise  cannot 
be  described  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

The  public  vacation  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of 
Boston,  date  from  the  year  1900.  A  special  committee 
on  vacation  schools  was  appointed  by  the  school  board 
and  $^000  was  appropriated  for  its  use.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  organize  the  work  the  committee  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  parents  in  order  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  for  vacation  schools.  Replies  re* 
questing  their  establishment  were  received  from  the 
parents  of  8,667  children,  representing  one-fifth  of  the 
membership  in  the  schools  canvassed.  Three  schools 
were  opened  the  first  year.  The  experiment  was  so 
satisfactory  that  the  committee  recommended  an  exten- 
sion of  the  work,  and  an  increase  of  the  appropriation. 
Accordingly,  in  1901,  $6,000  was  expended  and  four 
schools  and  three  playgrounds  were  maintained.    The 
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avenffe  dail;  attendftnce  was  approximately  1,200.  In 
the  report  for  1901  the  committee  expreeeed  itself  as 
f  ollowa  regardiDg  the  results  of  the  work  : 

"  Tbe  experience  of  tha  last  two  years  wansnts  the  vaca- 
tion school  committee  in  believiag  that  the  Taeatian  Bchool 
should  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  public  acfaool  syatem 
in  Boston.  The  large  nnmber  registered,  tbe  average  atten- 
dance in  spite  of  all  the  allurements  of  vacation  which  would 
tend  to  draw  the  nkildren  away  from  the  school,  ard  tbe  com- 
plete absence  of  compnlsory  attendance  laws — the  interest 
and  earnestness  of  the  children,  to  say  nethiug  of  their  evident 
delight  in  their  work— certainly  indicate  a  large  retarn  from 
tbe  inrestnient  reqntred." 

This  year  the  nnmber  of  schools  b^s  been  increased 
to  seren,  and  the  appropriation  raised  to  $7,000.  The 
resonrces  of  tbe  committee  are  not,  however,  limited  to 
the  amoant  of  the  appropriation,  as  many  contributions 
are  received  from  private  individuals.  Over  4,000  pu- 
pils are  enrolled.  The  teaching  etaff  numbers  seventy. 
The  school  program  is  exceedingly  varied,  including 
manual  training,  cooking,  sewiog,  housekeeping,  nature 
study,  color  work,  basket- weaving,  local  history,  story- 
telling, kindergarten  games,  music,  and  excnrsions. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  this  year  on  the  out-door 
features  of  the  work,  and  classes  will  be  taken  into  the 
country  as  frequently  as  possible.  It  seetna  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  vacation  schools  everywhere  will  in  tbe 
futnre  give  more  and  more  attention  to  nature  study, 
carried  on  thru  school  gardens  and  field  lessons.  Such 
work  affords  opportunities  to  develop  a  side  of  tbe  pu- 
pil's nature  which  is  not  touched  by  tbe  regular  BchooI 
studies. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  vacation  schools  contributed 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  for  1901,  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  formerly  supervisor  of  schools,  indicates  certain 
points  in  vacation  school  management  which  the  ez- 
psriments  thus  far  made  seem  to  have  establlehed.  Says 
Miss  Arnold : 

"  1.  It  is  agreed  that  compulsory  attendance  or  absolutely 
regular  attendance  is  ont  of  tbe  question.  However  help  Tal 
the  vacation  school  may  be,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  week 
in  the  country,  or  the  day  at  the  seashore,  or  the  ontiog  at 


vaoB-« 
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tbe  park  is  better  yet.  ...  In  the  majority  of  c 
rather  irregular  attendance  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
2.  It  is  virtnally  agreed  by  all  who  have  attempted  the  vaoa^ 
tion  schools  that  the  interest  of  the  children  abides  with  s^^' 
jects  which  admit  of  manual  as  well  as  mental  activity.  W« 
working,  sketchins,  painting.cooking,  weaving,  and  cardboal 
construction  are  the  favorites  everywhere,  and  attempta  t 
graft  the  purely  intellectual  studies  upon  the  VEcation  school 
have  uniformly  failed.  3.  Because  tbe  conditions  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  are  novel  and  cannot  be  met  by  tradition  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  teachers  in  such  schools  shall  be  women 
of  quick  wit,  good  sense,  sound  judgment  and  ready  resonrces. 
The  vacation  school  is  not  the  proper  field  for  a  formal,  mechan- 
ical, or  entirely  inexperienced  teachet.  To  solve  this  new 
problem  a  keen  mind  and  trained  thought  is  necessary.  4.  If 
the  vacation  school  mast  be,  in  many  cases,  the  substitute  for 
a  real  vacation,  it  is  admitted  that  whatever  bungs  into  the 
vacation  school  the  fandamentat  elements  of  the  real  vacation 
is  of  greatest  worth.  If  the  children  cannot  spend  the  Bum- 
mer in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  the  vacation  school  should 
do  something  to  furnish  the  normal  out-of-doors  life  to  tbe 
children.  Under  wiae  guidance  the  playground  is  the  best  va- 
cation school.  It  is  not  hampered  by  school  traditions,  it 
allows  freedom  in  tbe  open  air,  and  yet  it  affords  shelter  and 
care.  Pursuing  the  same  thought,  I  should  say  further  that 
the  Beld  lessons,  the  eicnrsioDS,  and  the  school  gardens  are 
tbe  most  profitable  elements  of  the  vacation  school  course." 

Closely  connected  with  the  vacation  school  movenent 
in  Boston  is  the  experiment  which  will  be  made  next 
year  to  promote  a  more  extended  use  of  the  school- 
houses  daring  the^winter.  The  experiment  grew  out 
of  the  conviction  that  the  expensive  school  plant  of  the 
city,  representing  an  investment  of  over  three  millions, 
should  be  utilized  to  meet  the  eocial  needs  of  the  people. 
Something  had  already  been  done  in  this  direction  by 
certaia  progressive  headmasters,  but  the  scheme  waa 
not  officially  sanctioned  by  the  school  board  until  last 
spring,  when  a  special  committee  on  the  "  extended  use 
of  school-houses"  was  created.  Thia  committee  has 
selected  two  school-houses  in  which  to  make  an  experi- 
ment. Lectures  and  entertainments  will  be  given,  ath- 
letic and  dramatic  clubs  will  be  organized,  and  evening 
classes  will  be  conducted.  This  undertaking  is  the  be* 
ginnin?  of  a  mocsfnent  which  undo'ibteily  will  spread 
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The  New  Edward  Wyman  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— John  A.  Harrison,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education- 
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widely,  u  the  beneBiunoe  of  mak- 
,  ing  the  Bchool-hooseB  infiuential 
«' social  centon  comes  to  be  appre- 
adsted. 
^^The  vacation  achool  haa  already 
^Oemonstrated  ita  valne;  ita  per- 
manence ie  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doabt.  Rfif^arded  from  a  atrictly 
economic  point  of  viev  it  has  the 
advantage  of  utilizing  school- 
houses  and  yards  which  would 
otherwise  lie  idle  during  the  long 
anmmer  vacation.  The  sociologist 
commaDds  it  both  for  ita  negative 
service  in  keeping  the  children 
off  the  streets,  and  for  itspoeitive 
utility  in  teaching  the  useful  arts, 
and  also  in  training  the  rising 
generation  of  the  foreign  quarters 
for  American  citizenship.  Peda- 
gogically  the  vacation  school  is 
serving  as  an  experiment  station 
for  the  trial  of  new  subjects  and 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the 
educational  laboratory  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  teaching 
in  all  the  schools  will  be  affected 
more  and  more  by  its  influence. 
In  promise  of  all-around  useful- 
ness the  vacation  school  move- 
ment is  not  Burpassed  by  any  other 
educational  enterprise  of  the  prea- 
ent  day. 

Improved  Schools. 

Beautiful  school  grounds  and 
attractive  school-rooms  are  recog- 
nized as  important  elements  in  the 
essential  education  of  children. 
The  heart  of  a  child  is  touched  by 
truth  and  beauty  everywhere  and 
is  juickly  responsive  with  new  life,  "»'"  Entrance  of  th.  new  Edw.rd  Wyman  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

inspired  by  the  purity  and  refinement  of  its  environment,  than  then.    The  education  that  has  been  imparted  has 

As  teachers  and  parents  realize  more  fully  the  needs  of  onlymade  the  harvesting  more  imperative.     The  ele- 

a  better  ethical  and  esthetic  training  in  our  schools,  the  mentary  school   aystem  may  be   properly  aaid  to  have 

more  attention  do  they  give  to  the  study  of  nature  and  acted  aa  a  fertilizer  and  thus  giving  the  fields  a  whiter 

the  beautifying  of  school  homes.  look  than  they  would  otherwise  present.    What  is  being 

No  w  there  are  among  our  large  and  small  school  homes  done  towards  harvesting  this  more  abundant  crop  ?   Let 

sine  attractive  and  beautiful  and  others  extremely  plain  us  coafiae  our  observations  to  educators  and  ask  them 

and  even    ugly.    There  are  hundreds  of  treeless  school  whether  theyare  entering  thiswhitened  field?  We  bring 

grounds.     While  we  should  learn  to  be   content  with  before  you  a  certain  school  district  in  order  to  make 

what  we  have  and  strive  to  make  the  most  of  our  snr-  plain  what  we  want  to  say.    In  that  district  there  were 

rouDdinga,  yet  we  should  make  every  effort  to  improve  about  thirty  pupils  attending  the  school.    The  teacher 

thsm.    There  is  need  of  a  grand  revival  in  the  adorn-  went  to  the  school-house  in  the  morning  and  back  at 

meat  of  8ch9ol  grounds  everywhere.    There  are  none  night  with  regularity;  we  will  not  say  he  did  not  do  his 

that  cannot  be  made  more  beautiful  and  attractive  to  duty  by  the  clasaes  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  nor  that 

eye  and  spirit.     The  usgent  need  and  the  visible  oppor-  he  failed  to  keep  children  in  order. 

tuuity  should  arouse  our  enthuaiaam  and   inapire  our  We  have  our  attention  fixed  on  eleven  pupils  who  once 

efforts  to  make  our  school  homes  better  fitted  to  add  to  attended  the  school  and  whom  we  will  c^l  "its  post- 

the  happiness  and  education  of  the  children  and  more  graduates,"  and  we  desire  to  know  whether  anything  has 

likely  to  stir  to  active  life  the  better  spirit  that  dwells  been  done  for  them.  No;  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices 

in  them.    The  aid  of  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  en-  to  pass  away  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  neededstep 

listed  in  this  work,  this  service  to  others  aa  well  as  to  is  that  the  teacher  in  that  district  should  consider  be  is 

self,  whereby  loyalty  to  school  and  its  interests  will  be  sent  to  minister  to  all  in  it,  not  merely  the  few  who  gsth- 

fostered.    "The  joy  coming  from  helping  make  things  er  within  the  school-house  with  him.    He  does  not  see 

go  in  their  little  republic  will  lead  to  future  loyalty  in  that  the  field  is  "  white  for  the  harvest,"  bnt  it  is  never- 

the  broader  citizenataip  of    community,    state,  and  na-  thelesa. 

tion." — State  Supt,  Walter  E.  Rangbb,  of  Vermont.  The  clergy — the  teachers  for  religion — have  become 

*=iS9'  aware  that  they  have  more  to  do  than  preach  two  ser* 
mona,  make  four  prayers,  and  pronounce  two  benedic- 
tions per  week.   Mark  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Great  Teacher  striving  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth  League,  and  kindred  asso- 

to  place  mankind  on  higher,  nobler,  and  happier  stages  ciations.     A  similar  movement  is  needed  in  the  ednca- 

of  life,  said  to  the  Twelve:  "The  fields  are  white  for  the  tioual  ranks.     Friends,  you  must  do  more  than  hear  the 

harvest,"  meaning  there  was  work  preasingly  needful  to  recitations  and  draw  your  pay. 

be  done.    This  maybe  said  to-day  more  emphatically  (Coatinnad  on  pftge  nB.) 
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educational  Trade  field* 

The  board  of  edacation  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  buy  $2»- 
500  worth  of  supplementary  reading  for  all  the  grades. 
Specimen  copies  with  price  list  may  be  sent  to  Sapt.  J.  M. 
Greenwood. 

In  the  new  school  bnildiags  to  be  erected  in  New  York  city 
special  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  examinations  of  school 
children  by  the  health  examiners. 

The  text-book  publishing  world,  especiall54H  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  was  saddened  two  weeks  since  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Orrin  Sherman  Cook,  for  years  manager  of  the  Western  office 
of  the  honse  of  Silver,  Bardett  &  Company.  Mr.  Cook  was 
bom  in  New  Haven,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  After  completing  the 
coarse  of  study  in  the  New  York  normal  school  he  went  West 
in  1853  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
He  changed  his  field  of  labor  to  Chicago  in  1867,  to  look  after 
the  Western  interests  of  a  Philadelphia  puSlishing  house.  He 
was  later  Western  manager  for  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  a 
position  which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of 
the  towns  of  Lake  and  Hyde  Park.  In  1887  he  opened  the 
Western  office  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

Mr.  Cook  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  winning  person- 
ality, and  one  whose  friends  were  many.  A  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  survive  him. 

William  Heinemann,  the  progressive  London  publisher,  has 
secured  the  right  for  the  issuance  of  an  English  edition  of  The 
WorUTs  Work,  to  be  edited  by  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  well-known 
as  an  author  and  journalist.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  wonderful  success  of  their  attrac- 
tive magazine. 

The  American  Book  Company  will  supply  about  50  per  cent, 
of  all  the  school  books  used  in  Kansas,  amounting  to  something 
like  $250,000.  The  contracts  were  secured  from  the  State 
Text-book  Commission  last  May.  Crane  &  Company  brought 
suit  to  prevent  th%  successful  publishing  house  from  selling 
books  to  the  state.  The  Supreme  Court. on  July  21,  enjoined  the 
American  Book  Company  from  transacting  business  in  Kansas 
until  it  could  comply  with  the  corporation  law  andhad  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  $2,000  to  cover  charter  fees  for  three  years. 
The  following  day  on  July  22,  they  paid  the  sum  in  full,  as  di- 
rected, and  proceeded  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracts  with 
the  state  commission. 

No  publisher  has  rendered  greater  service  to  the  cause  of 
Romance  language  study,  particularly  Prench,  than  Mr.  W.  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York,  who  has  just  added  to  his  already  long 
list  of  b9oks  the  well-known  pablications*of  Professor  Sau- 
veur. 

Supt.  fi.  W.  Shroyer,  of  Henderson,  Minn.,  has  gone  into  the 
school-book  field.  He  is  now  with  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  Minnesota  is. his  territory. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  is  making  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
the  hastening  of  the  day  of  universal  peace  by  publishing  M. 
de  Bloch's  '•The  Future  of  War,"  with  W.  T.  Stead's  "free 
rendering"  of  conversations  which  he  had  with  the  author. 
There  is  an  introduction  in  which  Edwin  D.  Mead,  speaks  of 
his  meeting  with  M.  de  Bloch  in  London  last  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  Ginn  &  Co.  in  bringing  out  this  book  is  not  mercantile. 
Having  been  available  in  its  original  form  for  nearly  three 
years  the  book  is  already  familiar  to  those  who  would  most 
desire  to  read  and  own  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Ginn  is  convinced 
that  in  its  present  new  form  the  remarkable  work  will  influ- 
ence public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  so  the  book 
is  sold  at  a  price  precluding  financial  profit. 

D.  Appleton  &  Sons,  whose  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Press 
was  recently  announced  in  The  School  Joubnal,  is  not  the 
only  New  York  publishing  firm  which  is  increasing  its  facilities 
in  the  South.  The  Macmillan  Company  have  moved  their 
former  office  in  Atlanta  to  better  quarters  in  the  new  Empire 
building.  Mr.  L.  H.  Putney,  their  Southern  manager,  has  been 
given  additional  office  force.  He  is  a  successful  agent  and  the 
Macmillau  interests  are  well  cared  for  in  shi  bands. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture 
typewriters  and  kindred  machines.  The  directors  are  Jacob 
Feibsl,  Daniel  A.  Carpenter,  and  Paul  Armitage,  of  New  York. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
of  Harvard,  The  American  Book  Company  will  bring  out  a  new 
Greek  series  for  colleges  and  schools. 


The  Educational  Exhibition  of  Chile. 

September  14  to  November  16, 1902. 

Chile  is  in  many  respects  the  most  progressive  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  subject  of  education  is  every  year 
receiving  increasing  attention.  In  1901  the  government  bf . 
Chile  spent  eight  million  pesos  (or  2^  million  dollars)  on 
education,  exclusive  of  private  and  parochial  schools. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  showing  when  compared  with  the 
population. 

In  order  to  remodel  ana  modernize  all  schools  with  up-to- 
date  equipment,  the  government  has  arranged  for  an  educa- 
tional exposition,  September  14  to  November  16,  which  will 
bring  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture,  material,  and 
appliancas  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  into  competition. 
Assarances  are  given  that  those  receiving  the  highest  awards 
can  be  reasonably  certain  of  doing  business  both  with  the 
government,  the  church,  and  private  schools.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  Santiago  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Education. 

The  University  of  Chile  is  the  highebt  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  Republic.  It  has  an  average  enrollment  of  1,300 
students.  The  National  Institute  is  an  important  secondary 
school,  with  1,200  pupils.  Besides  there  are  the  Institute  of 
Pedagogy ;  thirty  lyceums  of  secondary  instruction  for  males, 
with  6,200  pupils  ;  twelve  lyceums  for  females,  with  1,300 
pupils;  1,500  schools  of  primary  instruction,  with  116,000 
pupils  of  both  sexes  ;  six  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers ;  and  numerous  establishments  of  a  special  nature, 
such  as  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  Commercial  Institute, 
schools  of  fine  arts,  agriculture,  mining,  arts  and  trades,  blind 
and  deaf  mutes,  professional  school  for  girls,  industrial  schools, 
etc. 

The  approaching  educational  exhibition  is  to  comprise  two 
sections :  First,  an  international  exhibit  of  general  educational 
material  of  every  description.  Second,  a  representation  of 
all  kinds  of  school  work  from  the  educational  institutions  of 
Chile. 

Space  in  the  exhibition  buildings  and  grounds  will  be  free 
of  any  charge.  The  Exposition  Board  agrees  to  receive,  un- 
pack, install,  care  for,  take  down,  repack  and  ship,  free  of 
charcre,  everything  that  may  be  sent  for  exhibition.  Trans- 
portation of  exhibits  both  ways  will  be  the  only  item  of  ex- 
pense to  the  foreign  exhibitors. 


The  new  building  to  be  erected  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany at  Cincinnati  (Third  and  Pike  streets)  will  be  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Th3  Fred.  Frick  Clock  Company,  of  Wayneboro,  Pa.,  is 
steadily  growing.  Among  the  schools  to  be  equipped  with 
the  complete  Frick  Program  and  Time  system,  which  have 
placed  their  orders  in  recent  weeks  are  the  following  : 

Wardsleigh  high  school,  1x4th  street  and  7th  avtnue.  New 
York  City. 
Gallatin  county  high  school,  Bozeman,  Montana. 
Texas  Christian  university,  Wjco,  Texas. 
Manual  Training  school,  No.  a,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Beaver  Head  county  high  school,  Dillon,  Montana. 
New  high  school  building,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

The  widely  separate  sections  of  the  country  represented  in 
this  list  show  how  the  Frick  clocks  are  winning  their  way 
into  the  schools  everywhere. 

The  Woodward  &  Tieman  Printing  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  developing  a  large  school  book  business.  Among  the 
books  te  be  brought  out  soon  is  an  arithmetic  series,  a  two- 
book  course  for  graded  schools,  by  Prof.  Archibald  Murray 
A.M.,  of  Smith  academy  of  Washington  university.  The  spiral 
method  is  conservatively  used.  Colored  illustrations  are  used 
in  the  development  of  elementary  conceptions  of  number,  and 
the  First  Book  is  to  contain  some  magnificent  plates  illustra- 
tive of  the  exercises  in  paper  folding.  The  First  Book  of  this 
"  Modern  Arithmetic  Series  "  will  cover  the  ground  usually 
allotted  to  both  Primary  and  Elementary  Arithmetics,  and 
represents  a  definite  effort  to  bring  into  direct  correlation 
with  the  primary  grades,  the  object  work  and  employment  of 
activities  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten.  The  earlier 
pages  serve  as  an  exercise  manual,  and  are  of  special  benefit 
to  the  teacher.  The  culture  value  of  the  study  is  not  lost 
sight  of  in  this  series,  but  both  books  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  technical  portions  hav- 
ing been  carefully  criticised  by  leading  business  men  of  many 
different  classes.  The  series  is  thus  brought  into  close  touch 
with  modern  business  life  and  obsolete  forms  are  eliminated. 
The  " First  Book"  will  be  ready  on  Sept.  1. 
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Schley  School  Book  Bill  in  Louisiana. 

The  members  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  are  very  much 
annoyed  at  the  eriticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  prohibitinflr  the  use 
of  books  in  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana  which  do  not  give 
credit  to  Admiral  Schley  for  the  naval  victory  at  Santiago. 

The  superintendent  of  public  education  is  required  to  read 
all  histories  to  determine  whether  they  do  Schley  justice. 

It  is  believed  that  the  law  will  result  in  the  rejection  of 
some  books  and  will  cause  some  expense  to  the  publishers  or 
the  state  for  changing  the  text  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
Louisiana  legislature. 

The  meml^rs  who  voted  for  the  bill  now  say  that  many  of 
them  did  not  favor  it,  but  were  persuaded  into  it  by  the  Hon. 
T.  Spence  Smith,  of  Rapides.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Marylander  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Schley.  He  worked  at  his  Schley  school- 
book  bill  incessantly,  would  not  allow  any  legislator  to  dodge 
the  issue,  and  finally  forced  thru  the  measure  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  distrusted  the  advisability  of  the  legislature  in- 
terfering with  history. 

There  was  no  open  opposition,  but  a  great  many  members 
would  prefer  not  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Books  for  Kansas  Schools. 

The  state  text-book  board  completed  its  labors  in  May,  and 
the  result  is  as  good  a  set  of  books  as  could  be  obtained  for 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  uniformity  law.  A  string  effort  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1901,  to  amend 
the  law  by  increasing  the  maximum  prices,  but  it  failed  ;  so 
the  old  schedule  re  sained  in  force,  and  in  consequence  the 
line  of  books  is  not  the  equal,  in  any  particular,  to  what  is 
desired,  tho  they  are  much  better  than  the  ones  in  use  during 
the  last  five  years,  during  which  time  the  state  has  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  poorest  books,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
ever  forced  upon  a  people  by  the  ill-advised  parsimony  of  a 
legislature  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  book,  either  in  paper,  binding,  or  print,  or  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view.  But  two  of  the  old  texts  were  retained  by 
the  present  committee —the  grammar  and  the  arithmetic, 
both  of  which,  especially  the  former  having  given  fair  satis- 
faction. 

But  that  the  price  was  too  low  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  companies  offered,  in  many  cases,  editions  of  stand- 
ard texts,  either  old  and  out  of  date,  or  cut  down  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  meet  the  price.  For  example,  a  certain  publish- 
ing house  offered  a  United  States  history — a  fine  book  in 
every  way,  as  origioally  published  ;  but  the  copy  placed  before 
the  commission  was  poor  paper  and  binding,  with  all  the 
colored  maps  and  full-page  engravings  cut  out,  a  course  which 
was  necessary  if  the  book  was  to  sell  for  the  stipulated 
amount. 

A  word  concerning  the  history  adopted  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  for  it  is  the  work  of  a  Kansas  man-  Supt.  W.  M. 
Davidson,  of  Topeka.  This  book  represents  over  ten  years  of 
careful  work,  the  last  two  or  three  being  devottd  to  the  act- 
ual work  of  composition.  As  to  accuracy,—  it  was  submitted 
to  the  department  of  history  of  Chicago  university,  and 
underwent  a  careful  criticism  there,  so  it  must  be  af*  accurate 
as  a  history  can  be  made.  Superintendent  Davidson  writes 
in  a  smooth,  clear,  and  concise  way,  making  his  narrative  in- 
tensely interesting  as  well  as  a  model  of  beautiful  English. 
After  using  it  as  a  text  for  a  month  in  institute  this  season, 
the  writer  would  unhesitatingly  place  the  history  in  the  front 
rank  of  school  histories,  considering  it  the  equal  of  any  now 
in  use.  E.  L.  Cowdrick. 

Rough  Usage  for  a  Typewriter. 

In  the  window  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  in 
this  city,  there  is  a  typewriter  with  an  interesting  history. 
When  the  Boxer  uprising  began  this  Remington  machine  was 
in  the  home  of  Edward  K.  Lowry,  the  late  second  secretary  of 
the  American  legation  in  Peking.  His  home  was  looted  by  the 
Boxers  and  the  machine  taken.  One  year  later  a  Chinese  gen- 
tleman brought  the  name  plate  to  Mr.  Lowry  and  asked  if  he 
knew  the  probable  worth  of  a  machine  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lowry 
thought  he  did.  and  informed  bim  that  the  machine  was  his 
own.  The  man  promised  to  bring  it  to  him,  which  he  did,  tell- 
ing the  following  story: 

When  the  house  was  looted  the  machine  was  carried  away, 
but  when  the  allies  entered  Peking  it  was  unsafe  to  have  it 
where  it  could  be  seen,  and  so  it  was  buried.  It  remained  thus 
for  nine  months,  when  it  was  unearthed,  the  paint  scraped  from 
the  cover,  and  this  man  undertook  to  find  out  what  it  was 
worth.  It  was  covered  with  rust,  the  key  papers  all  loose,  the 


wooden  bottom  of  the  cover  decayed,  and  it  was  in  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  state.  It  was  taken  apart,  soaked  in  kerosene, 
cleaned  and  put  together,  and  it  now  writes  apparently  as  well 
as  ever.    It  is  now  known  as  "  the  Boxer  Remington." 

It  was  the  property  of  Dr.  T.  Y.  To*ao,  physician  to  His  Ex- 
cellency. Chang  Yin  Huan,  who  was  recently  beheaded  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  because  of  his  pro- foreign  senti- 
ments. Dr.  To'ao  was  decorated  by  Queen  Victoria  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  then  by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  given 
a  button  for  his  hat  by  the  Emperor  of  China.— San  Francisco 
BulUtin.       ^ 

Typewriter  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  there 
are  forty-seven  establishments  in  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing typewriters  and  typewriting  supplies.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business  amounts  to  $8,400,431.  The  value  of 
the  products  is  $6,932,029,  which  consumed  an  outlay  of  $480,- 
46S  for  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.;  $2,403,604,  for 
wages;  $714,721  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  rent, 
taxes,  etc.,  and  $1,402  170  for  materials  used,  mill  supplies, 
freight,  and  fuel. 

The  School  Joubnai.  for  Sept.  «,  will  be  the  Annual  Private  School 
number.  In  addition  to  the  Enecial  features  indicated  by  the  n^e 
there  will  be  the  resrular  monthly  departmenta  of  special  interest  to 
school  boards  and  saperintendents.  Ihe  number  thus  will 'afford  an 
unusually  attractive  opportunity  to  advertist^rs  who  wish  to  rMCh  the 
great  field  it  covers  in  the  surest  and  most  economical  way.  With  the 
growth  of  this  country  in  wealth  and  resources  the  institutions  for 
private  instruction  have  advanced  wonderfully  dome  slight  indication 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  leading  magazmes. 
Orders  for  advertising  space  shoula  be  sent  promptly.  Present  appear- 
ances indicate  the  largest  number  in  years 


Gentleman  of  tact  and  businees  ability  to  represent  several  well 
known  educational  journals  in  Chicago  and  the  West.  Liberal  permanent 
arrangement  to  successful  man.  Address,  Tact,  School  Joubnai,  ol 
East  0th  St.,  New  York. 


Publishing  house  wants  assistant  manager :  good  correspondent  with 
knowledge  of  books,  methods  of  selling,  and  executive  ability.  Perma- 
nent position  to  right  man.  Address,  Energy,  care  School  Joubval, 
61  Jblast  9th  St.,  New  York. 

Charges  of  extravagance  and  poor  manage  ment  made  by  the 
Citizens'  Association  against  the  management  of  tl:e  Chicago 
board  of  education  supply  house  were  declared  unfounded  in 
the  majority  report  of  a  subcommittee.  But  Trustee  Gallagher 
declared  in  a  minority  report  that  the  association's  charges 
were  based  on  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  investigation  and 
changes  in  the  system  obtaining  in  the  supply  house.  Trustee 
Thompson,  the  labor  representative  recently  appointed  to  the 
board,  supported  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  specific  charge  made  bv  the  Citizens' Association  was  that 
the  supply  house  in  Monroe  street,  near  Halsted,  was  more  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  than  was  warranted  by  the  necessities  of 
the  board  in  that  it  cost  in  rents  for  valuable  property  and 
other  expenses  $43,525.77  a  year. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  have  accepted  a  lease  on  Chicago 
school  property,  of  100  feet  frontage,  in  Pacific  avenue,  near 
Harrison  street  on  a  rental  basis  of  $800  per  front  foot. 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  ordered  the  building  of 
a  lunchroom  at  the  Englewood  high  school,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 

The  Werner  School  Book  Company,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  has  just  issued  Taylor's  Second  Reader.  Extraordin- 
ary care  has  been  exercised  in  its  preparation,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  meet  with  as  much  appreciation  and  success  as  its 
predecessor.  In  this  Second  as  in  the  First  Reader,  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  based  upon  the  child's  native  interests  and  at 
the  same  time  is  good  literature.  The  illustrations  in  these 
readers  are  beautiful.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is  the  prin- 
ciple consistently  advocated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Button,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  for  many  years,  viz ,  ''Child-Life  Inter- 
ests Embodied  in  Good  Literature,  Accompanied  by  Artistic 
Illustrations."  The  remaining  books  of  the  Taylor  School 
Reader  Series  are  in  preparation  and  are  to  be  issued  soon. 
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]N[ot€9  of  jVew  Books* 


Plato's  EfUhyphro,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notep,  by 
Prof.  William  Arthnr  fleidei,  of  Iowa  college,  is  the  first  of 
a  new  Greek  series  for  colleges  and  schools.  Professor  fieidel 
says  in  his  preface  that  eight  or  dIlo  years  ago  he  becanie  im- 
pressed by  the  difficnlties  that  beset  the  teacher  who  nnder- 
takes  to  introduce  the  student  to  Plato  by  offering  him  first 
the  "Apology. '  The  present  book  is  tie  result  of  his  observa- 
tion. The  book  has  merits  aside  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  a 
Greek  text.  The  type  is  large  and  clear.  The  cotes  are  nu- 
merous and  the  explanations  ciear.  The  binding  strikes  the 
reader  as  particularly  appropriate  It  is  in  dark  red  cloth, 
with  a  plain  band  of  gilt  around  the  edge,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  front  a  copy  in  gilt  relief  of  an  old  Greek  coin.  (Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Book  1  of  Longmanff  Pictorial  Geographical  Reader i  is  de- 
signed as  a  supplementary  reader  for  the  grade  immediately 
preceding  that  in  which  a  text*  book  is  introduced.  Many  of 
the  elementary  and  necessary  facts  of  geography  are  pre- 
sented in  simple  stories,  making  a  series  of  interesting  lesEons 
not  in  didactic  style,  but  on  conversational  lines  so  as  to  in- 
vite the  interest  of  the  young  pupil  to  a  subject  which  he 
must  shortly  take  up  in  a  formal  manner.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  New  York.    12  mo.,  160  pp.,  36  cents.) 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  on  looking  over  the  Suu' 
bonnet  Babies'  Prinur  is  the  quaint  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  give  the  book  its  title.  The  same  sunbonnets  ap- 
pear page  after  page,  but  the  babies  are  always  in  new  atti- 
tudes and  are  always  doing  something  sure  to  interest  children 
at  once.  The  coloring  of  the  illustrations  is  unusually  good. 
But  the  illastrations  are  by  no  means  the  only  commendable 
features  of  the  book.  The  sentences  are  short  and  such  as 
children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  use  and  are  likely  to  care 
for.  There  is  much  action  in  them  and  they  should  be  helpful 
in  developing  good  expression.  Since  the  same  characters  ap- 
pear thruout  the  book,  telling  the  things  they  see  and  do,  the 
book  really  presents  a  continuous  story.  The  vocabulary  con- 
sists of  329  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  care. 
The  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  very  excellent  supplementary 
readers  that  are  being  issued  by  this  house.  {The  Sunbonnet 
Babies'  Primer  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illustrated  by  Bertha 
L.  Corbett.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  publishers,  A.  W.  A., 
Chicago,  New  York ) 

An  Elementary  French  Reader^  by  Gaston  Douay,  assistant 
professor  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  Washington 
university,  St.  Louis  The  selection  of  texts  for  this  reader 
is  made  on  the  principle  that  great  writers  are  not  only 
suitable  reading,  but  the  best  reading  for  beginners  in  secon- 
dary school  and  college  classes.  We  find  here  selections  from 
Moliere,  George  Sand,  Dumas,  Voltaire,  Taine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others.  The  classic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  certain  of  the  best  men  of  con- 
temporary literature  are  thus  brought  together.  Instead  of 
a  collection  of  light  tales  whose  aim  is  wholly  entertain- 
ment, we  find  the  more  serious  element  of  historical  and  dis- 
criptive  sketches  interposed  with  the  stories.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful variety  of  material  and  of  styles  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  the  reader.  The  editor  has  sup- 
plied brief  biographical  sketches  of  each  author,  adequate 
notes,  and  a  vocabulary  covering  the  texts  in  the  book,  so  that 
the  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
New  York.    Introductory  price,  $1.00.) 

Cyrano  de  BergeraCf  a  heroic  comedy  in  five  acts  in  verse  by 
Edmund  Rostand,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Reed  Paige 
Clark,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  French  in  the  Columbian  university, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  introduction  contains  a  biography  of 
the  author  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  play. 
The  edition  is  very  fully  annotated,  and  advanced  students  in 
French  will  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity,  thru  this  edition, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  classic,  which  is  already 
ranked  with  the  best  works  of  Hugo  and  Comeille.  (William 
R  Jenkini,  New  York.) 

Higher  Algebra,  by  Creorge  E.  Atwood.  This  little  volume, 
tho  bearing  a  diitinctive  title,  is  really  a  supplement  to  the 
"Standard  School  Algebra.*'  It  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced  preparatory  schools. 
The  work  of  the  "  Standard  School  Algebra,''  beginning  with 
simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  is  included  in  this  book,  in 
order  that  the  Tolume  may  contain  all  the  more  important 
topics  that  should  receive  attention  in  the  final  preparatory 
work  for  college  entrance.    The  subject  of  logarithms  in  this 


book  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  considerably  extended. 
A  thoro  treatment  of  all  other  subjects  of  algebra  usually 
pursued  in  secondary  schools  will  be  found.  (The  Morse  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $0.60.) 

A  University  Text-Book  of  Botany,  by  Douglas  Houghton 
Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  university,  with  many  illustrations.  This  work  is  de- 
signtd  for  the  use  of  students  ivho  propose  to  become  special- 
ists in  botany,  it  begins  with  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable 
life  in  the  unlcelled  plants  and  then  studies  the  properties  of 
the  cell.  The  bodies  of  plants  are  made  up  of  multiplications 
of  these.  So  the  student  is  expected  to  study  almost  innumer- 
able numbers  of  plants  by  their  sections,  comparing  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  structures  by  the  illustration  given.  The 
Algae  show  most  clearly  the  basis  of  plant  reproduction  and 
they  are  carefully  studied,  the  specific  examination  ending 
with  their  classification.  The  Fungi  follow,  upon  a  similar 
plan,  with  a  slight  reference  to  the  lines  of  division  betii  een 
the  edible  and  the  poisonous.  The  typical  water  plants,  the 
Archegomatae,  are  the  best  illustrations  of  a  soft,  vascular 
tissue.  The  book  is  very  comprehensive,  and  is  well  suited  for 
a  reference  book  for  snch  teacheis  as  wish  occasicnally  to 
know  the  facts  in  the  structure  and  life  history  of  some  par- 
ticular plant.  Excellent  chapters  are  given  upon  the  environ- 
ment and  the  geological  relations  of  plants.  Every  step  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  from  micrcscopic  examinations.  A 
few  reproductions  from  photographs  show  phases  of  natural 
growth,  particularly  those  of  the  prairie  and  of  the  Sequoia 
gigantea.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London  ) 

A  Standard  First  Reader,  and  a  Teachers*  Manual,  which 
have  been  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  are  the 
result  of  many  years  of  labor  and  much  consultation  with 
prominent  philologists  and  practical  educationists  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Several  points  of  excellence  are 
claimed  by  the  former.  Words  are  taught  in  connection  whh 
thought,  as  by  conversation  ;  pupils  are  led  to  think  about 
what  is  worth  knowing  ;  careful  provision  is  made  for  drills 
in  the  vowel  and  consonant  sourds,  and  so  forth.  The  manual 
which  accompanies  the  reader  presents  suggestive  material 
for  all  the  lessons. 

Elements  of  Physics,  Experimental  and  Descriptive,  by  Amos 
T.  Fisher,  B.  S.,  assisted  by  Melvin  J.  Patterson,  B.  S.  Desir- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  young  boys,  particularly  those  of 
grammar  school  age  who  wish  to  study  physics,  the  authors 
have  set  themselves  to  prepare  an  elementary  work  charac- 
terized by  extreme  symplicity.  The  experiments  given  are 
easy  to  perform  and  demand  in  general  only  simple  apparatus. 
The  basis  of  the  demonstrations  in  algebraic  formulas  is  well 
developed,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  book  is  attractive. 
Enough  of  the  modern  appliances,  such  as  wireless  telegraphy, 
are  introduced  to  direct  the  pupil  to  carefal  observation  of 
his  surroundings.  The  book  seems  to  be  excellently  adapted 
to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, U.S.  A)  L.  F.  G. 

The  Ideal  Word  Book,  by  E.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  begins  with  the 
alphabet,  and  ends  with  the  ten  rules  for  amended  spellings 
which  have  been  proposed  by  a  number  of  scholars  for  simpli- 
fying English  spelling.  They  are  furnished  for  information 
merely,  as  the  author  does  not  use  them  in  his  book.  The 
book  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  formal 
spelling,  and  the  second  with  spelling  and  construction. 
Part  one  treats  more  particularly  of  teaching  accuracy  in 
reproducing  the  commonly  accepted  forms  of  those  English 
words  most  generally  used.  Part  two  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  teaching  accuracy  in  use  and  exactness  in  meaning. 
The  author  has  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  make  the  lessons 
in  his  book  tell  in  the  teacher's  work  by  placing  at  the  foot  of 
many  of  the  pages  concise  hints  of  methods  in  presenting  the 
words  given  in  each  column.  (A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chi- 
cago.    Price,  $0.17.) 

First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  G.  B.  Longan.  This 
manual  of  method  is  an  excellent  and  very  timely  aid  for  the 
teacher  of  primary  arithmetic  who  feels  the  need  of  freshen- 
ing her  work  and  improving  her  methods.  It  is  a  very  prac- 
tical book  with  no  nonsense  about  it,  and  it  will  prove  a  safe 
guide  in  primary  number.  It  is  full  of  well-arranged  concrete 
work  with  illustrations  8Ugg:e8ting  the  use  of  material.  (C. 
M.  Parker,  publisher,  Taylorville,  Ind.) 

Essay  on  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
rhetoric.  University  of  California,  for  the  Cambridge  Litera- 
ture Series.  In  this  book  the  text  of  the  Centenary  edition 
has  been  followed  thruout,  save  in  the  matter  of  spelling.  The 
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introdnotion  conBists  of  (1)  a  sketch  of  Carlylo  ;  an  accouit 
of  the  history  and  stracture,  and  a  snmmary  of  the  thought 
and  poetical  features  of  the  *'  Essaj  on  Bums ; "  (3)  sugges- 
tions to  teachers,  and  (4)  bibliography.  (Benjamin  H.  San- 
bom  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Bylow  Hill  is  a'story  by  George  W.  Cable  of  a  much  different 
character  from  any  that  have  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
public  by  that  popular  writer.  In  this  there  is  a  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  in  which  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  successful  as  in  his  other  stories,  in  which  the  tone  is 
generally  joyous.  The  plot  in  Bylow  Hill  hinges  on  the  un- 
reasoning jealousy  of  Arthur  Wmslow,  a  youug  husband 
whose  wife  until  shortly  before  her  marriage  had  been  engaged 
to  his  intimate  friend,  a  superior  man  who  derives  most  of  his 
honors  from  self-eacriflce.  Mr.  Cable  seeks  to  show  that 
jealousy  deceives,  deforms  the  mind,  and  leads  to  madness, 
in  Winslow  the  result  is  diabolical  because  he  is  weak.  In  a 
stronger  man  the  result  would  have  been  far  different.  The 
book  has  drawings  in  color  by  F.  C.  Tohn.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.25) 

SeUdiofu  from  De  Quineey  is  issued  in  the  AthsBneum  Press 
Series,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Milton  Haight 
Turk,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
in  Hobart  college.  This  series  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
library  of  the  l^st  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the 
present  time  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
student  and  the  general  reader.  Selections  from  the  writings 
of  that  strange  and  brilliant  genius  De  Quineey  will  be  found 
of  especial  value.  The  volume  contains,  besides  the  "  Con- 
fessions "  and  other  popular  pieces,  the  most  important  parts 
of  DeQuincey's  Autobiographic  Sketches'*  and  some  of  his 
most  interesting  "Literary  Reminiscences."  The  selections 
will  serve  to  illustrate  pretty  fully  DeQuincey's  varied  literary 
activity,  while  at  the  same  time  they  throw  light  upon  his 
life  and  character.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Tenny»on*»  Prineea  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  series  of 
Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  and  is  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  professor  of  English  in 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  This  poem  is  so  well 
known  and  so  popular  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
anything  about  it.  As  to  the  introduction,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  editor  has  given  a  brief  biography  of  Tennyson,  a 
sketch  of  the  plot,  a  description  of  the  characters,  songs,  etc. 
After  familiarizing  himself  with  this,  the  reader  will  be  ready 
to  read  and  fully  appreciate  the  verse.  The  editor  has  gleaned 
whatever  he  could  that  which  seemed  to  him  the  average 
teacher  with  the  average  class  would  find  most  helpful.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  25  cents.) 


Professor  Young's  New  Manual  of  Astronomy. 

Manual  oj  Astronomy,  By  Charles  A.  Young,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Prlneeton  uniTersity.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  $a.95* 

In  response  to  an  urgent  request  for  a  class  text-hook  inter- 
mediate between  ''General  Astronomy  ^  and  the  "Elements  of 
Astronomy,''  Professor  Young  has  compiled  a  manual  of  as- 
tronomy largely  made  up  of  material  from  the  earlier  books, 
but  at  the  same  time  brought  thoroly  up  to  date. 

For  instance,  we  find  in  this  book  a  very  complete  account 
of  the  little  planet  Eros  discovered  in  August,  1898.  being 
discovered  the  same  year  as  the  revised  edition  of  "General 
Astronomy '' was  published.  Consequently  it  is  not  referred 
to  in  that  volume,  while  in  the  present  volume  it  is  proved  to 
be  of  great  astronomical  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
comes  nearer  to  the  earth  than  any  other  heavenly  object  ex- 
cept the  moon  or  an  occasional  comet.  For  this  reason  obser- 
vations made  at  the  time  when  it  is  at  its  least  possible  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  may  furnish  a  far  more  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  solar  parallax  and  astronomical  unit  than  any 
other  method  known.  This  little  planet  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  the  author  has  given  two  pages  to  an 
account  of  its  peculiarities  and  value. 

The  chapter  on  the  sun  in  "  General  Astronomy  "  gives  an 
account  on  page  216  of  the  reversing  layer;  according  to 
which  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  suddenly  reversed, 
the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum  being  filled  with  brilliant 
colored  lines,  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse  when  the  sun's 
disc  has  just  been  obscured  by  the  moon,  but  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere is  still  visible  beyond  the  moon's  limb.  The  author 
succeeded  in  making  this  very  observation  at  the  eclipse  of 
1870,  an  observation  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
photographs  of  the  "  flash-spectrum  "  as  it  is  now  called,  dur- 
ing the  recent  eclipses  of  1896, 1898, 1900,  and  1901.    These 


are  referred  to  in  the  present  volume,  with  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  the  exquisite  photographs  of  the  flash  spectrum  ob- 
tained by  Sir  Norman  Lockjer  in  India  during  the  eclipse  of 
1898. 

Professor  Toung  accounted  for  this  phenomenon  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  formation  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
is  mainly,  at  least,  produced  by  a  very  thin  layer  close  down 
to  the  photosphere,  since  the  moon's  motion  in  two  seconds 
would  cover  a  thickness  of  only  about  500  miles. 

Sir  Merman  Lockyer  doubted  the  existence  of  any  such 
stratum,  but  during  the  eclipse  of  August,  1896,  Mr.  Shackel- 
ton,  in  Nova  Zembla  (an  assistant  of  Lockyer's  party),  ob- 
tained with  a  "prismatic  camera"  a  fine  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  solar  atmosphere  at  the  instant  after  totality 
began.  The  picture  fully  confirms  Professor  Young's  visual 
observations  in  1870,  and  appears  to  establish  the  reality  of 
the  "  reversing  layer."  The  photograph  of  the  *'fiash  spec* 
trum  "  obtained  bySir  Norman  Lockyer  during  the  eclipse  of 
1898,  and  reproduced  on  page  229  of  the  Manual  of  Astron- 
omy, has  probably  reconciled  him  to  the  truth  of  this 
theory. 

The  chapter  on  the  Sun  contains  several  illustrations  taken 
from  the  author's  book  on  the  Sun,  and  there  are  in  fact  many 
valuable  engravings  not  to  be  found  in  General  Astronomy,  or 
the  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Notably,  some  photographs  of 
astronomical  instruments,  and  of  the  Yerkes  observatory. 
Lick  observatory,  Potsdam  Astrophysical  observatory,  Paris 
observatory,  and  the  new  physical  observatory  at  Greenwich. 
The  book  also  contains  several  drawings  of  the  planet  Mars 
made  by  Green,  of  Madeira,  and  the  late  Professor  Eeeler,  of 
the  Lick  observatory ;  and  other  drawings  showing  the  sea- 
sonal changes  on  Mars  as  observed  by  Lowell,  of  the  Flagstaff 
observatory.  The  chapter  on  the  Moon  is  illustrated  by  two 
very  fine  photographs  taken  at  Kenwood  observatory,  and  by 
Professor  Ritchez  at  the  Yerkes  observatory.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  map  of  planet  Mercury  showing  the 
markings  on  its  surface,  according  to  the  valuable  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Milanese  astronomer,  Schiaparelli, 

The  chapters  on  the  stars,  clusters,  and  nebulsB  areeeriched 
by  photographs  of  star  clusters  made  by  Prof.  S  I.  Bailey  at 
Arequipa,  and  one  of  a  cluster  in  the  Centaur  (a  southern  con- 
stellation) which  contains  over  six  thousand  stars.  There 
are  also  photographs  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  the  annular 
nebula,  and  the  whirlpool  nebula,  from  photographs  taken  by 
Professor  Keeler,  and  others  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  and 
the  nebula  in  Monoceros  taken  by  Roberts,  the  star-clouds  in 
the  Milky  Way  being  represented  by  Professor  Barnard's  ex- 
quisite small-scale  photographs. 

In  Chapter  XIX,  concerning  the  stars.  Professor  Young  re- 
fers to  the  successful  attempts  recently  made  by  Professor 
Nichols,  of  Dartmouth  college,  working  at  the  Yerkes  observ- 
atory, to  measure  the  heat  of  the  stars.  These  experiments 
were  made  in  1898  and  1900  with  an  extremely  sensitive  radi- 
ometer, Professor  Nichols  being  successful  in  getting  distinct 
defiections  upon  his  scale  from  the  rays  of  Vega,  A  returns, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  observations  indicate  that  Arcturus 
gives  more  than  twice  as  much  heat  as  Vega,  Jupiter  more 
than  four  times  |as  much  as  Vega,  and  Saturn  about  three- 
quarters.  Arcturus  in  the  zenith  sends  to  a  square  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  much  heat  as  would  come  to  it  from  a 
standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  5.8  miles,  provided  none 
of  the  candle's  heat  were  absorbed  in  passing  thru  the  air. 
Under  the  same  condition  the  heat  from  Vega  equals  that  re- 
ceived from  a  candle  8.7  miles  distant.  But  the  correction 
for  absorption  of  the  candle  heat  is  so  uncertain  that  these 
last  results  are  subject  to  large  errors. 

An  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  Nova  Persei  in  this  same 
chapter,  and  the  very  latest  facts  in  the  history  of  this  star, 
including  an  account  of  the  wonderful  photographs  which 
have  been  taken  at  the  Lick  and  Yerkes  observatories,  show- 
ing the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  star.  The  comparison  of 
photographs  taken  at  different  dates  shows  that  the  nebula  is 
expanding  at  a  rapid  rate,  probably  not  less  than  2,000  mi'es 
a  second.  "  Kaptegn  suggests  that  the  apparent  motion  is 
simply  the  progressive  illumination  of  spiral  streams  of  nebu- 
losity  advancing  along  them  with  the  velocity  of  light,  the 
object  being  some  300  light-years  distant." 

Thus  we  find  the  very  latest  news  from  starland  included 
in  this  very  attractive  text-book,  which  ^ives  evidence  on 
every  page  of  the  author's  care  in  the  arduous  work  of  re- 
vision. The  marginal  notes  are  a  great  help  and  the  clear 
type  and  excellent  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  Mary  Proctor. 


Hood'tFarfaparilla  builds  np  a  broken  down  lystem.    It  besins  ttg 
work  right —that  is,  on  the  blocd. 
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School  News  Items. 

Promorion  Exams.  *•>'»  prog««  i«  to  b«  the  markipgi  of  the 

ichool  work  made  by  the  ■uperinlendents. 

The  fint  examinatioiu  in  New  York  city  Bupplemented  by  an  aonuaf  exainioation 

lor  license  for  promotioB  in  elementaiy  for  ail  teachera  who  desire  to  take  it. 

•choola  will  be  held,  beginning  Sept  as.      To  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  for 

Applicants  must  bare  the  following  quali-  nudy  without  cost  to  themselves,  a  system 

fications :  of  nonnal  school  centen  is  to  be  estab- 

(o)  Th«  holding  of  Uemse  No.  i.  "•'•ed  thniout  the  city,  in  charge  of  the 

(#5  S««=<**'nl  experience  In  tcachlns,  as  normal  school  faculty. 

dBtermlaad  by  recoids  mid  rcpoiti  of  tn-      President  Mark  is  just  entering  upon 

pertntBDdenia  and  principal!,  eqalralent  to   his  third  term  aa  a  member  of   the   board 

three    years'    expeHence     In    tha   public  of  education.      He   was   appointed   aa   a 

•chools  of  th»  eity  01  New  York;  Incfndinf   Republican  sii   yean   sln«,  by  Mayor 

one^year'.  experieae.  in  the  city  of   New   g^P^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^>^  re-appointed  twiceV 

Mayor  Harrison.     For  four  years  he  was 

I  examtna-  chainnan  of  the  finance  committee. 

Mayor  Harrison  is  in  favor  of  paying  a 
I.  Eximinatlon  In  tha  principles  and  "alary  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
methods  of  teaching  ;  In  lien  of  incb  exam-  education.  The  president,  he  says,  has  a 
inatloD,  candidates  may  present  avidence  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  the  position 
of  the  completion  in  an  approvtd  Instltu-  ought  to  pay  from  f6,ooo  to  f  10,000  a 
Hon  of  g8tU[actor7conr».B  amonntlEg  to  year.  Mr.  Harris,  the  retiring  president, 
tUT,'',i/J,V^.»?huJ!'  h«t^>,'^M-fi'«f'^?  "i"  ^  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
cTn«  nS."  oJ^^"s'i:l^ri^lle''S«m;t?;o'm  «^-' ""^ecm^t  Mr.  Wolff  has  been 
this  r«qolr«m«Dl  of  examination  or  evl-  put  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee, 
dencr  of  stndies.  _  ,         .     w 

•.  Examination  In  one  of  the  foDowlsK  PconsylvaDla  IlemS. 

subjects  or  groaps  of  snblectSBiprtscrlbed        t-j'aaui,       i,       u  i^j. 

In  the  coMsa  of  study  for  elementary  Edwin  A  Abbey  has  been  selected  as 
schools  :  Bngllsh  (reading,  grammar,  com-  mural  painter  and  (^eorgc  G.  Barnard 
position);  mathematics  (arithmetic,  ele-  sculptor  for  the  new  Slate  Capitol  at  Har- 
meniary  algetjia,  elementary  gaometry)  ;  risburg,  Penn.  The  StateHouse, of  which 
<U.  s,  history  and  civics);  geography  and  /oseph  M.  Huston,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
ejementary  science  :  drawing  and  eon-  architect,  is  to  be  patterned  after  the 
-.—^ rjo  candidat*  will  b.  ad-  actional  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  sum 


n  examlnatloi 


r  groups 


rated  in 


•f the  subjects  c 
this  paragraph. 

Each  candidate  before  being  admitted 
to  the  examination  must  file  with  the 
board  of  examiners  evidence  01  eligibility 
for  the  license.  Such  evidence  must  be  in 
the  form  of  original  documents  and  must 
be  filed  on  or  Before  Saturday,  Sept.  13. 
1903.  Candidates  whose  evidence  is  al- 
ready on  file  with  the  board  of  eaaminers 
need'^not  preaent  duplicate  evidence  ;  they 
should,  however,  file  a  statement  specify- 
ing the  evidence  that  is  on  file. 

Each  candidate  intending  to  take  the 
examination  must  fill  out  the  blank  form 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  principal,  and  send  the 
same  to  the  board  of  examiners  on  or  be- 
fore Sept.  13,  1902, 

A  license  for  promotion  qualifies  the 
holder  to  act  as  teacher  in  any  grade  (ex- 
cept the  highest}  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  elementary  school  course ',  and,  with  ^ 
one  year's  experience  in  said  grades,  to 
act  as  teacher  of  a  graduating  class.  But 
persons  now  teaching  in  any  grade  of  the 
last  two  years  of  toe  elementary  school 
course  are  not  required  to  hold  this  li- 
cense in  order  to  teach  in  any  of  said 
grades. 

The  schedule  of  examination  will  be  as 

Principles  and  mathodsof  teaching,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  a.,  a  to  5  P.M. 
EngHsh,  Tuesday.  Sept  a.i,  a  te  5  P.  M. 
Mathematics,  Wednesday.  Sept.  14,  a  to  5 


History,  Thursday.  Sept.  35,  a 
Qaography  and  eioo 


Qaography  and  elementary  science,  Prl- 


Pres.  Mark  Favors  Merit  Plan. 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  the  new  president  of 
the  Chicago  school  board,  has  placed  him- 
self OB  record  as  in  favor  of  the  merit  sys- 
tetn  for  the  promotion  of  teachers.  The 
system  as  arranged  by  Superinlendent 
Cooley  will  be  carried  out.  Under  the 
former  schedule  salary  increases  were 
based  on  length  of  service,  until  the  maxi- 
mum had  been  reached,  which  for  the 
primary  teachers  was  ^00,  for  grammar 
teachers  ^15,  and  for  head  assistants 
1900.  The  new  schedule  leaves  thid  plan 
as  it  was  and  makes  an  addition  to  it.  It 
provide*  a  further  maximum  ranging  from 
75  to  fico  above  the  former  for  those 
eachers  who  abow  progress.    The  test  of 


oi  ^300,000  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
sculpture  and  (150,000  for  the  painting. 
Mr.  Abbey's  plans  have  not  been  made 
public.  Mr.  Barnard's  work  will  include 
a  colossal  bronze  group  before  the  base 
of  the  dome,  to  represent  "  The  Apothe- 
osis of  Labor." 

Bellefonte,  Pa.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
M.  Schwab  have  given  $110,000  for  a 
chapel  for  Pennsylvania  State  college. 

Emporium,  Fa. — Mr.  E.  S.  Ling  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Emporium 
public  schools.  Mr.  Ling  is  a  Pennsylva- 
nian  by  birth,  and  was  for  eieht  years 
principal  of  the  Bedford  High  school.  He 
IS  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school  at  Val- 
pariso,  Ind. 

DoYLBSTOWN,  Pa. — The  board  of 
directors  are  soon  to  elect  a  successor  to 
Prof.  E.  E.  Faville,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  deanship  of  the  National  Farm 
school.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Krausltopf,  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  is  taking  practical 
•harge.  Dr.  Krauskopf  has  arranged  for 
a  series  of  evening  campfire  entertain- 
ments to  be  given,  during  coming  weeks, 
on  the  school  grounds. 

KuTzTOWK,  Pa.— Mr.  Harrr  W.  Sfaradin, 
of  Reading,  has  been  elected  bead  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Keystone  State  nor- 
mal school,  and  Miss  Carrie  Jones,  also  of 
Reading  has  been  made  his  assistant. 


Care  tod  ImprovemeDt  of  School 

BuUdlnes. 

SUte  Supt.  Alfred  Bayliss  is  doing 
great  thing*  for  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
His  most  recent  move  is  to  promote  by  the 
issuance  of  a  special  diploma  the  efiorts 
already  being  made  to  improve  and  take 
care  of  the  public  school- houses,  fuml- 
tnre,  equipment,  and  gronnds.  This 
diploma  is  to  be  awarded  only  after  a  cer- 
tified inspection  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  following  form  &as  beea 
suggested : 

CKRTIFICATE  OF  INSPECTION. 

state  of  Illinois, 
County  of 

Omes  of  tbe  County  Superintendent  of 
Sehools 1900 

Thereby  certify  that  I  have  inspected 
the  School  House.  School  Grounds,  >nml- 
ture,  and  Equipment  of  School    District 

No jn   the  County  of 

State  of  Illinois,  and  dnd  tha  condition  of 
the  same  to  be  as  follows  :  > 

I,  The  School  Housa  was  built  in  the 

yea* It  coDtains 

room ;  has    a    hall-way,  and    suitable 

cloakrooms.  It  Is  well  lighted,  heated,  ven- 
tilated,  and  in  good  repair.    The  interior  la 

clean.     The   walls    aie 

Thsre  are good  and  sultabl* 

pictures. 

■  '■i;Th(;  PURNlfUREWnd  EQUIPMENT 
snSeient,  to  good  repair,  ana  comfonn- 
ble.  The  seats  are  adfastad  to  the  size*  of 
the  children.  There  Is  plenty  of  good 
blackboard,  and  that  used  by  tha  imaltsr 
children  Is  within  their  reach. 

There  is  a  School  Library,  containing 

TOlumes.  valncd  at  aboot  $ 

There  Is  a  snliable  book  case,  and  the  books 
appear  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

■  ■  ■  V.'The  GROUNDSaw  ValVkepl.'The« 

Is  a  grass  plot.    There  are shad* 

trees,  some  well  kept  shrubbery,  and 

flowerbed The    gronnds    are 

elear  of  rubbish.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  play  The  watar  supply  Is  good  and 
sufficient.  Tbe  onlbulldlngs  arc  In  good  re- 
pair, properly  located,  patntad,  and  other- 
wis*  suited  for  their  purpose. 

I  am  informed,  and  believe,  that  the 
people  of  the  District. the  School  Directors, 
and  the  Teacher  are  disposed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  these  conditions. 

CouDtySupcrlntendent  of  Schools. 

State  Supt.  Bayliss  writes: 

Whereas,  a  number  of  county  supeflli- 
tendsots  who  have  been  Instrnmcatal  In 
bringing  about  sreatly  improved  conditions 
In  many  of  the  dlstrloti  Id  their  respective 
eonntles  will  retire  from  office  next  Decem- 
ber, I  hope  tbit  allot  these,  and  as  many 
others  as  can  plan  their  work  to  do  so,  will 
take  tbe  neeessary  steps  to  procure  and 
distribute  this  Diploma  to  all  the  schools 
under  their  supervision  entitlad  to  receive 
It  before  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  igos. 
DIPLOMAS,  ready  for  the  signature  ol 
the  County  Supeilnterdent,  will  be  'for- 
warded at  onee  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory 
certificates  of  Inspection. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  at 
all  conoty  Institutes  yet  to  be  held,  and 
that  the  teachers  who  are  going  into  the 
DumerouB  districts  which  are  now  nearly, 
bntDOt  quite  eligible,  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  tbe  additional  <improvements  at 
once.  In  time  to  place  their  school*  on  the 
igoillst. 

"Let  us  keep  up  the  work  of  Sanitation 
and  Decoration  so  well  begun,  until  every 
school-room !n  Illinois  is  healthful,  com- 
fortable, and.  at  least  meaicrabty  heantirm. 
TblscsQ  be  done  In  less  time  than  we  think, 


nly  keepat  it. 


ifw 

Tbii  being  the  flrst  Btunbar  of  THS 
8CB00L  JOURHAL  after  an  Intermli- 

■ton  of  two  vMki  there  are  rather  mora 
news  Ittms  than  ths  limitations  of  th« 
pages  can  accommodate.  Bnt  most  Of 
those  which  ate  crowded  out  will  k«ep 
till  next  week.  Other  good  thlagi  will 
iKn  to  go  over  to  the  flrst  number  In 
September. 
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A  Needed  Step. 

It  IB  »  grave  qneation  »b  to  what  those  eleven  post- 
grftduates  will  da  with  their  extra  time.  That  can  be 
answered  if  we  know  wkat  kind  of  a  ttaeher  it  nnploj/ed  in 
Ikat  diitriet.  If  he  ie  of  the  regulation  pattern  he  will 
give  his  aole  attention  to  the  thirty  and  not  trouble  hiir- 
ieU  about  the  others  at  all. 

Being  In  a  large  village  we  happened  into  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  store  and  was  sarprised  to  see  more  than 
a  thousand  ten-cent  novels  ranged  on  the  shelves.  In 
reply  to  our  question  the  proprietress  said  she  sold  tbem 
to  the  boys  and  girls  employed  in  the  hat  factory.  Here 
the  manner  of  the  employment  of  their  spare  time  by  the 
"postgraduates"  was  apparent.  He  asked  if  there  were 
aiBOciations  or  clubs  to  bring  these  together  and  the  re- 
ply was,  "  None; "  and  yet  there  was  a  public  school  sys- 
tem run  at  a  large  cost. 

The  error  apparent  now  in  onr  educational  system  is 
the  making  it  one  of  the  buaineBsee  of  the  world  instead 
of  one  of  the  beneficences;  it  is  a  beneficence  even  if 
placed  on  a  business  basis.  We  have  pointed  out  where 
there  is  a  great  lack — the  care  of  the  "  post-grSduates  " 
from  onr  elementary  school.  They  must  be  cared  for 
even  if  they  do  not  enter  the  high  school.  Having  made 
some  progress  in  knowledge  they  are  in  a  measure  now 
beyond  the  influences  of  the  family;  they  need  guidance 
and  friendly  help.  Who  can  think  of  this  vast  body  of 
young  men  and  women  without  deep  sympathy? 

We  have  now  explained  partially  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  the  educational  field  is  white  for  the  harvest. 
Teaohmg  to  be  worthy  of  its  name  must  be  undertaken 
in  a  missionary  spirit.  Look  at  it  what  way  we  will  the 
object  is  to  do  good;  the  best  teacher  is  ^e  one  who 
does  the  most  gtxtd.  And  here  is  the  explanation  why 
higher  qualifications  are  needed.  The  one  with  gener- 
ous qualifications  is  far  more  apt  to  enter  on  the  broader 
field  we  have  Indicated;  it  is  the  one  with  small  qualifica- 
tions that  prefers  to  go  round  and  round  in  a  treadmill 
day  after  day.  

Teachers  of  the  little  folks  will  find  an  abundance  of  help  in 
that  handsome  periodieal  I%«  Primary  School.  TheSeptember 
nnmber  begins  the  twelfth  votnme.  Among  the  articlea  are 
"Report  of  a  Lesson  on  Water,"  "Lessons  in  Geography," 
"The  Possibilities  of  the  Sand  Table,"  "The  Crows  and  the 
Windmill"  in  the  " Child-World,"  etc.  Subscription  price, 
jl.OOayear. 


Letters. 


Brother  Boaz  vs.  Principal  Wise. 

The  inside  working  of  the  average  negro's  mind  is  a 
curiosity  not  often  paralleled  among  white  people  as  the 
following  laughable  but  almost  indescribable  case  will 
stkow. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wise  is  a  teacher  in  a  small  school  in  what 
was  formerly  the  Westport  district  which  was  attached 
to  Kansas  City  three  years  ago.  He  is  a  very  black 
genial  man  who  wears  a  broad  deliberate  grin  that  is  ever 
ready  to  spread  itself  over  his  face  at  any  moment.  He 
has  been  in  charge  of  that  school  about  thirteen  years 
and  he  has  one  assistant  to  help  him. 

"  Before  that  district  was  annexed  to  Kansas  City  bis 
patrons  some  five  years  ago  had  filed  with  the  Westport 
board  some  trivial  complaint  against  him,  hut  upon  in- 
vestigation the  case  was  dismissed  as  having  nothing  in 
it  except  a  church  row  of  no  magnitude.  Matters  went 
on  smoothly  enough  till  about  a  month  ago,  when 
''Brother  Boat"  and  another  man  who  said  that  he 
might  be  "  Professor  Wise's  oldest  brother,  for  aught  he 
know,"  came  before  the  Kansas  City  board,  and  lodged 
a  complaint  consisting  of  three  counts  against  "  Pro- 
fessor Wise"  stating  that  they  did  not  want  him  dis- 
missed, but  transferred  to  another  school  where  he 
might  begin  a  career  of  usefulness,  having  exhausted 
his  present  stock  in  their  locality. 

Three  specific  charges  were  made  orally  against  Prin- 
cipal Wise  :  First.  He  lot  the  boys  and  girls  sit  on  the 
sidewalk  and  on  the  school-house  steps  and  watch  the 
bigger  boys  and  some  former  pupils  play  ball,  and  that 
these  outsiders  would  sometimes  talk  to  the  older  girls 
as  they  were  going  to  and  from  school.  To  this  accusa- 
tion, as  it  was  stated,  Principal  Wise  interjected  the 
remark  that  he  bad  no  moral  or  legal  jurisdiction  over 
persona  on  the  street  not  belonging  to  his  school. 

Second. — That  sometimes  during  church  service  on 
Sunday  the  "  Professor  "  instead  of  listening  to  the  ser- 
vices as  a  worthy  man  ought  to  do,  would  busy  himself 
in  reading  a  newspaper  or  writing,  thereby  treating 
Christianity  with  disrespect  and  bringing  reproach  upon 
the  ministry. 

Third.— That  he  set  a  bad    and  immoral  example 


On  Ibe  Lawn  of  Slippery  Rock  (Pa.)  SUte  Normal  School.— Dr.  A.  £.  Maltbj,  President. 
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Main  Building  of  State  Normal  School  at  River  Falls,  Wis.— Warren  J.  Brier,  President. 


before  his  pupils  dariog  the  Bummer  vacation  b;  having 
hia  wife  wash  to  support  the  famil;,  while  he  would  sit 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  house  in  the  morsing.and  just 
move  around  bo  as  to  keep  in  the  shade  all  day,  barely 
relinquishing  the  shade  long  enough  to  eat  his  meals. 

The  complaint  was  supported  by  strong,  rousing, 
vigorous  speeches,  each  complainant  emphasizing  the 
charges  and  urging  the  board  to  transfer  the  "  Pro- 
fessor "  to  a  new  locality.  Frequently  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  the  defendant  would  call  upon  the  speaker 
to  be  more  specific  in  his  statements  by  giving  the  time, 
place,  person,  or  thing  complained  of,  in  order  that  h« 
might  answer  the  accusation  on  a  specific  issue.  These 
interruptions  had  little  effect  on  the  speaker  as  he 
warmed  to  his  subject  except  to  add  vigor  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

Let  it  be  tmrne  in  mind  alao  that  "  Brother  Boaz  "  and 
the  "  other  gentleman  "  are  fervid  exhorters  in  their 
respective  churches,  and  the  second  speaker  bad  a 
voucher  to  his  credit  in  the  way  of  seven  years'  public 
service  in  the  State's  prison  at  Jefferson  City.  The  de- 
fendant listened  with  great  composure,  except  to  pop  in 
a  question  every  minute  or  two  on  "  specific  inetancee." 
He  wanted  facts  presented,  not  bold,  bad  aaaertions. 
His  bland-like  smile  never  left  bis  face,  and  he  bore  the 
ordeal  with  dignity  and  fortitude.  When  the  "  distin- 
guished ezhortera  "  had  concluded  their  remarks.  Prin- 
cipal Wise  arose  and  in  a  grave  manner  addressed  the 
president  and  gentlemen  of  the  board  and  then  spoke  as 
follows  : — "  You  have  listened  with  no  little  interest  to 
the  charges  made  by  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
speaker,  Brother  Boaz,  who  is  billed  in  oratory,  but 
whose  arguments  are  based  upon  the  very  broadest 
statements  not  founded  either  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
dence or  real  facts.  He  does  not  deal,  as  you  ob- 
serve, in  arguments  of  substantial  worth,  but  rather  be 
indulges  in  vain  and  empty  assertions  for  the  purpose 
of  biasing  your  judgments.  A  case  of  this  gravity 
should  be  founded  upon  certain  broad  principles  of 
justice  supported  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. Hy  excellent  and  distinguished  opponent  has 
supplied  yon  with  eloquence  in  great  abundance — minus 
the  facts.  He  fails  to  comprehend  entirely  that  a 
proposition  must  be  supported  by  evidence  and  rea- 
son. 

When  a  proposition  is  stated  requiring  proof  or  dis- 


proof,  all  evidence  as  well  as  arguments  employed, 
should  either  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  matter  in 
controversy,  and  this  he  has  not  attempted  to  do.  Ap- 
plying this  test  to  the  learned  gentleman's  argument, 
you  perceive  it  had  no  relevancy  whatsoever  to  the 
transgressions  of  which  I  am  charged.  I,  therefore, 
dismiss  it  to  call  your  attention  to  the  assertions  of  the 
'darker  gentleman'  who  spoke  last  and  a  part  of 
vhose  public  and  private  service  I  will  pass  over  in 
silence,  and  who  asserts  with  great  solemnity  that  'be 
may  be  my  brother.'  It  is  remotely  claimed,  be  says 
that  he  is  a  brother  of  mine — of  this  no  one  is  certain. 
I  do  not  know  myself.  Gentlemen,  he  made,  I  am  sure, 
a  capital  exhortation,  because  he  is  doing  better  now 
than  he  once  did,  and  I  am  reminded, — 'while  the 
lamp  of  life  holds  out  to  burn  the  vileet  sinner  may  re- 
turn.' Enough  of  this,  and  of  his  brief  and  varied 
career.  1  want,  while  I  have  the  fioor,  tbo  I  know 
your  time  is  precious  and  that  the  patrons,  ffhite  and 
colored,  of  my  district  are  with  me  except  these  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  and  a  half  dozen  others  who  have 
been  deceived  by  them,— to  give  you  the  inside  bistoiy 
of  this  baseless  charge. 

'"The  origin  of  this  trouble  runs  as  follows: — Ten 
years  ago  I  and  an  honest  Dutchman  lived  near  neigh- 
bors and  each  owned  a  milk  cow.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood where  we  lived  out  on  Brush  Creek,  in  the  bottom, 
another  negro  had  a  cabbage  patch  in  which  that  vege- 
table grew  in  great  abundance.  In  one  corner  of  that 
cabbage  patch  lived  at  least  a  dozen  merry  negroes,  who 
wore  the  cares  of  this  world  as  a  loose  garment.  They 
sowed  not,  tbey  reaped  not,  they  toiled  not,  neither 
did  tbey  spin,  yet  no  millionaire  could  afford  cabbages 
like  that  merry  group  feasted  upon.  In  order  to  es- 
cape the  charge  of  stealing  said  cabbages,  there 
negroes  boldly  asserted  the  loss  of  the  cabbsges  to  be 
due  to  the  capacious  stomachs  of  the  two  cow?,  and  so 
succeeded  in  making  the  owner  of  the  cabbsge  patch — 
my  distinguished  opponent.  Brother  Boas — believe  that 
the  cows  were  the  real  culprits.  Now,  Brother  Bosz,  the 
owner  of  the  cabbage  patch,  demanded  of  me  to  pay  for 
the  whole  cabbage  patch.  '  I  will  pay  you  for  your 
cabbages,' I  said, — 'But  let  us  go  and  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  heads  lost  and  their  value.' 

"  So  off  we  plodded  to  the  cabbage  patch  to  make  aa 
impartial  investigation.  On  entering  said  cabbsge  patch 
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npon  inTMtigstion  w«  failed  fir$t  to  find  cow  trackB  in  Baid 
eabbags  patch,  nottrithstaadlng  tbe  groand  was  mellow 
and  BO  ft ;  ieeond,  f  nrthermore,we  f  onnd  that  the  eabbage- 
heada  bad  been  cut  off  with  a  knife,  and  not  with  teeth, 
when  we  examined  the  stalks  left  in  the  groand ;  third, 
tbat  the  anxiousowaer — this  honorable  fellow  citizen  and 
worker  in  tbe  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  charged  that  my 
cow  had  eaten  176  heads  of  said  cabbagea,  and  tbat  the 
Dutchman's  cow  had  eaten  bnt  90  heads,  all  done  in  one 
night.  On  counting  we  fonnd  that  there  were  origi- 
nally bat  200  heads  in  the  patch  and  the  cows  ate  65 
heads  more  than  the  patch  contained,  and  still  some 
•  were  left.  Now,  these  facta  raised  in  my  mind  a  rea- 
sonable donbt — of  which  I  gare  the  cows  the  benefit, 
and  refuael  to  pay  for  the  cabbages  that  bad  caused  all 
the  trouble. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  ia  the  motive  that  prompted  thiadia- 
tingnished  grower  and  disposer  of  cabbages  to  drag  me 
before  this  tribunal  and  bear  false  accusations  againat 
me.  As  to  the  charge  of  irreverence  during  divine  ser- 
vice, the  explanation  ia  very  simple.  I  am  the  secretary 
of  our  congregation,  and  I  collect  the  dues  pretty  closely. 
When  the  minister  preaches  a  very  long,  dull  sermon, 
occaaionallv  I  figure  up  bow  much  the  members  are  be- 
hind in  their  dues  and  I  ask  them  at  the  close  of  the 
services  to  pay  up  in  order  to  keep  the  books  balanced 
always  reminding  them  that  '  the  Ixird  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver., 

"Gentlemen  of  tha  biard  of  education,  you  are  menof 
high  Christian  character,  and  1  appeal  to  you,  is  it  not 
better  to  collect  at  the  ehurch  at  tbe  close  of  the  sermon 
than  to  let  financial  affairs  drag  on  without  paying  the 
minister  ?    'The  laborer   ia  worthy  oF  his  hire.' 

"  Nowhere  have  I  ever  heard  that  it  was  against  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  children  to  ait  on  the 
sidewalk,  or  under  shade  trees  and  watch  boys  play  ball 
on  week  days.  This  is  a  species  of  divine  worship,  and 
it  ministers  to  the  weli-beiag  of  childhood. 

"  Iq  coaclasion,  I  ask  you  to  judge  me  in  this  matter 
according  to  the  e<ridence  produced.  I  abide  by  your 
decision." 

It  ia  needlesa  to  say  that  Principal  Wise  was  not 
transferred.  J.  M.  Gbebnwood. 

Kaniai  (My,  Mo. 

Southern  Teachers'  Declaration. 

There  ia  a  great  educational  awakening  in  the  South. 
The  teachers  are  awakening  to  its  wonderful  meaning. 
Next  week  The  School  Journal  will  present  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  remarkable  summer  school  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  enthusiasm  shown  and  the  large 
attendance  were  a  surprise  even  to  those  bast  informed 
concerning  recent  progress  of  the  movement.  Here  is 
the  'declaration  of  principles"  adopted  by  the  summer 
school  on  July  4,  1902: 

We,  the  1,700  teachers  attending  the  Sammer  School  of  the 
Sooth,  represeotiDg  every  Soathera  state,  do,  od  this  the  day 
of  OUT  national  independence,  ananimoasl;  adopt  the  following 
deslaratioQ  of  educational  policy: 

1,  ffe  bear  gratafnl  taatimony  to  the  great  sacriGcee 
made  in  behalf  of  edncation  by  the  people  of  ttie  South,  who 
in  their  desolation  and  poverty  have  taxed  themaelvea  hun- 
dreds of  millioDH  of  dollars  to  educate  two  races. 

2  Notwithstanding  tbese  efforts,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  appalling  fact  tbat  the  large  majority  of  the  3,600,000 
white  children  and  2,500,000  black  children  of  the  South  are 
not  provided  with  good  schools,  in  1900  ten  Southern  states 
having  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  pspalation  of  thia 
country  owned  only  foor  per  cent,  of  the  public  school  prop- 
erty and  expended  only  aii  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  public 
school  moneys.  We  must  recognize  these  conditions  and 
frankly  face  them.  We  therefore  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  a  public  school  system,  state  snpported  and  state  directed, 
in  which  every  child  may  have  the  open  door  of  opportunity. 

3.  Conscious  of  oar  dependence  upon  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
and  believing  that  the  highest  and  truest  civiliEation  can  be 
attained  only  by  following  the  precepts  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
JesuB  Christ,  wa  favor  the  recognition  of  the  Bible  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 


Dr.  WatUm  lllUer  Beaidthear,  president  of  Iowa  State  Agrl- 

cultural  CoUegc,  and  prealdant  of  thaK.  G.  A.,  looi  a, 

frhodled^Aasnit  5,  iqos.    (Sae  note  on  page  lai  ) 

4.  We  regard  local  taxation  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  pabtic  school  system  should  be  built,  and  therefore  favor  an 
agitation  in  behalf  of  auch  taxation  in  every  community. 

5.  If  an  increased  expenditure  of  money  is  to  be  of  lasting 
value,  a  more  intelligent  public  interest  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  schools.  But  even  greater  than  the  need  of 
money  and  interest  is  the  need  of  intelligent  direction. 

6.  A  mere  extension  of  the  present  school  term  with  the 
present  conrae  of  study  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  lines  of  development  in  the  South  must  be  both 
agricoltDral  aud  mechanical.  Oor  people  must  bring  a  trained 
brain  and  a  trained  hand  to  the  daily  labor.  Education  should 
be  a  means  not  of  escaping  labor,  but  of  making  it  more 
effective. 

Ihe  school  should  be  the  social  center  of  the  community, 
and  should  actively  and  sympathetically  touch  all  the  social 
and  economic  interests  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  the  nsnsl 
academic  studies,  therefore,  our  courses  should  include  mannal 
training,  nature  stndy,  and  agriculture. 

7.  To  secure  more  efficient  superrision,  to  encourage  grad- 
ing and  to  broaden  the  sucial  life  of  the  children,  we  favor 
the  consolidation  of  weak  schools  into  strong  centtal  schools. 
It  is  better  in  every  way  to  carry  the  child  to  the  school  than 
to  carry  the  school  to  the  child.  We  indorse  the  movements 
recently  made  by  the  women  of  the  South  for  model  schools, 
built  with  due  regard  to  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  beauty. 

8.  Teaching  should  be  a  profession,  and  not  a  stepping- 
stone  to  somsthing  el^s.  We  therefore  stand  for  the  highest 
training  of  teachers  and  urge  the  school  authorities  of  every 
state  to  encourage  those  who  wifh  to  malie  the  educating  of 
children  a  life  profession.  We  call  upon  the  people  to  banish 
forever  politics  and  ttepotism  from  the  pnblic  schools,  and  to 
establish  a  ajstem  in  which,  from  the  humblest  teacher  to  the 
office  of  state  superintendent,  merit  shall  be  the  touchstone, 

9.  We  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  of 
the  Southern  and  (general  Sdncat-on  Boards,  which  by  their 
earnest  sympathy  aud  generous  means  have  made  possible  this 
great  Summer  School  of  the  South  and  in  numerous 'other  ways 
are  strengthening  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Southern  people 
to  improve  their  educational  conditions. 

10.  With  gratitude  to  our  fathers  for  the  heritage  of  a 
noble  past,  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  many  blessings 
bestowed  upon  onr  people,  with  dae  recognition  of  our  present 
problems  and  their  deep  importance,  we  face  the  future  with 
a  faith  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  good  by  onr  works, 
to  the  lasting  glory  of  our  Republic. 

Alabama.  Edgar  Gardner  Uarphy. 
ArlcBDsaE,  A.  H.  Abbott. 
Florida,  Arthur  Williams. 
Georgia.  Joseph  D.  Smith. 
Kentucky,  J.  T.GHlnai. 
Lonlslana  EdwlQ  A.  Alderman. 
UlssUslppl.  D.  H.  Hill 
North  Carolina,  Collier  Cobb, 
South  CaroHnB,  Broest  Wiggins. 
Tennessee.  Wlckllffe  Rote. 
Texas,  A.  L.  Malone 
Viriciii)>,  B.R.Smith. 

Chaklxs  D.  UclvKK,  Stcrtiary. 

CutRLBS  w.  Dabmbv,  Chairman. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  has  stirred  up       The   playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of  two  WlUlam  Miller  Beardabear, 

a  lively  discussion  by  charging  that  the  of  the  public  schools  ot  the  east  side  have  Th#  fMr«  i>vnrcifift»H  of  «Vio  m    tt    a 

health  board  physicians  in  making  t.h«ir  been  turned  into  roof  gardens     The  little  meeting  for  P?«i^n1   Be«dsh«r^*  life 

examinationsin  the  schools  had  examined- folks  in  the  neighborhood  of  school  42,  ™„„  Ai_  ,_„  _  .,   /-..-j.j     u.  j-.Jf 

SS^H/^^^^^^^^'^^r^^^'^^^'^'^^^'^^^  ^'fT  *°^Ludlow  streets  were  first  in-  TugVt  5  as  rrerult  of  nervous  pros^^^^^ 
hands     This,  he  said,  was  a  sure  way  to  vited  on  July  29  to  spend  the  evening  on  tion  cauied  by  a  multi-plcnty  of  worries 
spread  contagious    eye  diseases  if    any  the  roof  of  the  school  building.    A  crowd  andovf^ru/ftti;     Pa  «^«  w«  o*  r>oJfJl« 
cases  existed  in  a  school.    It  would  be   of.boys  and  girls,  and  mothers  with  babies,   OhioYn  Ts^o  and%^t^I^^^ 
much  better  he  asserts,  to  have  the  medi-  listened  to  the  'playing  of  the  band  o;  the  Cumber?aid  at  ?he  aee  of  fourt^een 
cal  supervision  of  the  schools  under  the  played  games  uncler  the  leadership  of  Mr.  He  reSi'^/d  th/ Hp^^^ 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  as  it  Geo? ee  B.  Markham,  of  public  school  No.  S   a  at  Ottpnh#in  fm^^  ««S 

is  in  Paris  and  Boston.  .,  anl^Miss  Cumminks,  |f  No.  177.  s'Ji^t  two^'ve^^^^^^^^^^^  po°sVIJad2at?;oVk'"1 

The  New  York  State  Teachers' Asso-  „pl*  ?,?;!f  1^^'^?'^^^  Yale.    He  was  president  of  the  Western 

ciationwill  meet  at  Ithaca  next  year,  at  r^^i'L^Jl'r^SrtL^""^  college,  Toledo,  O.,  and  at  this  time  was 


YorkTc.  R.  Dram,  of  Syracuse;' Isabella  ^r*^."^t?m^!l*i^tu7  school  affairs  is  evidenced  from  hiselec- 

Ryan,  of  BuflEalo,  and  Carolyn  LeRowe,   ©^  ^25.000  from  the  city  treasury.  tion   as   president   of    the    Iowa    State 

of  Brooklyn;  secretary,  Richard  A.  Sear-       The  National  Academy  of  Design  has  Teachers'  Association  in  1894  and  his  ele- 

U^*V'  S^„Rochester;   assistant   secretary,  decided  to  abolish  all  fees  for  tuition  in  vationtothe  presidency  of  the  National 

B.J.  Reilly,  of  Brooklyn;  treasurer,  W.  H.   the  classes  of  iU  schools  at  109th  St.  and  Educational    Association  last  year.      In 

Benedict,  of  Elmira;    assistant  treasurer  Amsterdam  avenue     When    the   classes  i<'S7he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 

John  C.Chase,of  Saratoga  Springs;  trans-  open,  Oct.  6,  admission  will  be  thru  the  Indian  Commission. 

CK  -l^&^i  o».^l:  f.  -fit" SreStr  Z  ^!:,^M^t  ,         ^'>"'l'  ^"r  f  T-  r.    .  . 

B.  Boynton,  of  Ithaca;  executive  commit-  ing,  still  life,  iUustraUon,  and  compositicn  ,^^^^It\^?s,  Cal.,  July  28.--Dr.  Charle* 

tee,  Thomas  R.  Kneil,  of  Saratoga  Springs ;  classes.  Kendall  Adams,  president  of  the  Univer- 

Henry  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  and  Abram               *  sily  of  Wisconsin,  died  July  26,  of  bright's 

Fischlowitz,  of  New  York.                                 Vice-President  Mclnnes,  of  the  board  disease. 

FvAwcTrkxi    Trr      Tk*.  i'^efoUof;^,.    rs4  ©^  aldcfmen,  acted  in  place  of  the  presi-  Charles  Kendall  Adams  was  born  at 

Dr  Famel  ^s  ort^dent  of  Nor  &  ^^°*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^«  1^««^'«  ^^s^^^^-  ^^''^y*  ^^^  ^P^^''^  ^4.  1835.    In  1855  hii 

miiVir^tv  hl^  hL^^^^  As  a  member  of   the  sinking  fund  com-  parents  moved  to  Denmark,  la.,  where  he 

he^rto  Ort^hpr  ?o^,f  ^Thf  Ji^^^^  mission  he  signed  city  contracts  amount-  prepared  for  college.     In    1861  he  was 

i's^Ve'ra^  tha^^^^^^^  -^  to  ^64,000^  l^'^u^ti^k^a  ntt^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

zholU^!^^^^^^^^^  Recent  Deaths.  the  o't^^cT^f  StSStSfto  ^^^^^^^ 

S>ortTiro7mV^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^^^^      ITHACA,  N.  Y.-James  Wheat  Granger,   jf  {KnW^^^^^^^  f^l^Jhe^^'on'-fh^ 

^w.iniTt>%*^J  ^4  «.k^  c;ki«»  ^^lUor^  ^y%..*<:^  ;J  ^^  i"C  university  until  1867,  when,  on  the 

Prof.  Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  of  kK**  whf„^*»^rfV„^r^^^^  resignation  of   Andrew  D    White,  then 

the  University  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  ,'^i'^^er^  1'' °Lrt™  S   Inlv  ,^   ,f^^^^^  professor  of  history,  he  was  promoted  to 

the  chair  of  history  at  Cornell.    He  is  a  ^^m  .V/,vS?n.  %r  rr/,iL  »?.H  J^        that  chair,  but  accepted  the  appointment 

graduate  of  both  Bucknell  and   Harvard,  ,J*ft°*  n^'^n  irn^wn^W^I  in  h^.nf~S«  <">>y  0°  condiHon  that  he  migfct  have  a 

Ind  is  the  author  of  several  books   on  *?  r„ ''^"  -"H  «t.,Tn  ^„c.^n«rw  V"  '»  *t"dy  *"  Europe.    The  year  was 

Americanand  European  history.  °'as?ne 'of ^ttf  ^eX^wTchlVaS       '?«"»'•?  ^'.''T'"^  A  '"''''iS'^H ^K  '''*■ 

The  janitors  of  Philadelphia  are  jubi-  the  university  instructing  stafl.    He  in-  yt^nfiV  R«Hn  »?H'*M?i?frh'  ?ftir*lw% 

lant.    A  recent  action  of  the  board  of  edu-  duced  the  authorities  of^  the  university  ^hi?,t  f A.fr  ™onVh«iJ^.?n^n;  ?n  UoU  o^^^ 

cation  in  abolishing  the  position  of  chief  to  offer  the  course  in  practical  blacksmith'  trll'Jj'^i^S^fn^^Z^f^T^tU'^'^''^ 


iarh*  mw^'h  Jn^«  ttZ!:°^.^'^AtJt^  ""  promoted  to  foreman  in  charge.            ,5^rve*rsity  of  Mkhlgan'Tnd  YnUoduced 

frlt^o  toitoofyear  '"  ""'  "^'""'"''  L.Grakc,  ORE.-Prof.    Charles   W.  the  seminary  method  |f  instruction  in  that 

.                            ,  M.  Black,  assistant  professor  of  mathe-  institution.    When  the  school  of  political 

Indianapolis,  Ind — Prof.    Lawrence  matics  in  the  Uniirersity  of  Oregon,  died  science  was  established  in  the  university, 

C.  Hull,  lor  several  years  associated  with  here  from  consumption.    He  was  on  his   he  was  made  dean.    In  iSiii  he  was  simul- 

the  faculty  of  the  Brooklyn   Polytechnic  way  to  Colorado,  where  he  hoped  that  his  taneousl^  offered  the  presidency  of  the 

institute,  hasaccepted  the  principalship  of  health  would  be  benefited.    He  became  Universityof  Kansas  and  of  the  University 

the  high  school  in  this  city.    Mr.    Hull  seriously  ill,  and  was  removed  from  the  '^^  Nebraska,  both  of  which  he  declined, 

went  to  Brooklyn  from  Lawrenceville,  N.  train  in  a  dy'ing  condition.                                 ^^  the  same  year,  however,  he  accepted 

J.,  where  he  was  one  o^ the  masters.  the  non-resident  professorship  of  history 

Philadelphia.   Pa.— Miss   Jennie  T.  at  Cornell  university,  and  gave  there  a 


ot  «k>  ...■>..«>  <:«»      \/f:<,.  T?_~- iiir„/~r      versitv,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has  hi 
oni  j^f'^^h/ Wh  f/i,«„^,.,%^«r  ,.^h,i^'  had  chkrge  of  the  Department  o\  Domes-  hi 

one  of  the  hgh  school  teachers,  is    chair-   ..      SH^nrP  at  the   Static  nnrmal    rnllffao     ai 

man  of  the  local  committee.    The  Duroose   .5  »,f..^-j"  .*:.,.    ^r"*'.,"°'^.?-'  5?"5?*'  2-' 


NrW  RRIIVSU'irK   M    T Th^  TAa/-li»r«'  rnn.n.uc.i.rnin..     r  n.. —  i»iioa     jcuuic     l,    ai    vuiiic"    uuivciajijr,   <tuu    gave     mcic    a 

R^fir^m.^f  Fr,),Mi„'f{.i.  ^i.„  ;.  i^  fl.!.^!  Ford  who  died  recenUy  at  the  home  of  her  course  of  tifteen  lectures  annually  until 

i-hW^^^Hit^n      Th.  mJ^Kl,«i?^^  mother,  at  Frankford,  was  a  graduate  of  1885,  when  he  succeeded  Andrew  D.White 

w!nr?«,.H  f/nHiTf  n..^K^,.  IwJl  tt<!  '^e  Teachcrs    College  of    Cofurobia  uni-  in  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  and 

been  increased  until  it  numbers  thirty^wo  ^^^jty^  ^^^  j^^  the  last  three  years  has  held  tfce  post  for  seven  years.     Diring 

his  presidency  the  university  was  enlarged 

'-'   - o^'  ^"^  strengthened    in  every  department. 

/*f  ♦K*»  f»«^  ;o  fr.  ,^../^„j^o  ^^..  f^o^uF^o  „;irf  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Previous  to  that  The  School  of  Law  and  the  Sibley  college 
beeomeTndilent^  llis  ex^^^^^^^^  '^"'^'^^  ^^^  '^  '^^  P"^^^^  schools  of  of  Engineering  were  instituted/and  the 

TVJlh^rlf^ffwl^^^^  ;«  ;«ni     Denver  and  Cleveland.    She  was  a  sister   Morse,  Lincoln,  and  Barnes  Halls,  the 

^eSb^aoow^^  of  Professor  L.  L.  Ford,  of  the  Northeast  University  Library  Building  and  a  build- 

ing  years  oe  a  power  in  tne  Slate.  Manual    Training    school,    Philadelphia,  ing  for  the  School  of  Law  were  erected. 

The  Girls' Technical  high  school,  which   and  of  T.  E.  Ford,  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $500,000. 
will  be  opened  in  New  York  in  September,   Railroad.  On  January  17,  1893,  Mr.  Adams  was  in- 

will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  estab-  vt^^\^^i^  t?«,k->**  c«,^«„  « -^*:,«^  «^»«  augurated  president  of  the  University  of 
lished  in  the  city.  The  four  years;  course  uy'^sc^'tei^^^diir'atN'^f  Masonk  Mfchigan. "  He  was  during  hi.  life  p/esi- 
Will  give  the  pupil  a  choice  of  training  m  ir/J^T  Su:»-5^i-uL  ut  «.!»o  k™  ;«  dent  of  numerous  scientific  and  literary 
business  or  in  some  practical  industry  fi  ?f:  fr,«noMr^^\rL  xltLJ^iL^V  .fi.?  organizations,  and  a  voluminous  writer  on 
open  to  women  and  will  at  the  same  time  ^nT^V^n  °t^  f;^^^^^  tllA'  historical  and  educational  topics.    In  1871 

gfve  every  student  thoro  work  in  English,  fl!',*'HiLV.^f^^^^^  he  published  "  Democracy  and  Monarchy 

modern   languages,  drawing,  and  music.  ^^2f  tll^.^^'LH   n  pl«nL^^^^^^^      ^  5n  France."  which  was  immediately  sue- 

Courses  will  be  given  in  applied  art,  print-  ^^^  •'^"^^  ^°^  '°  t'ennsyivania.  cessful.    In  1882  his  "  Manual  of  Histor- 

ing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  corres-  Fulton,  Mo. — The  Rev.  Robert  Mor-  ical  Literature  "  was  published.  He  was 
pondence,  and  allied  subjects,  as  well  as  in  rison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phi  Delta  also  the  editor  of  the  revised  edition  of 
library  economics,  manual  training,  dress*  Theta  fraternity,  died  June  28,  at  the  age  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  which  appeared  in 
making,  and  the  milliner's  trade.  Prin.  of  eighty.  He  founded  the  Phi  Delca  1895.  ^^  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
William  McAndrew  of  P.  S.  No.  44,  Theta  with  five  friends  while  at  Miami  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1878, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  elected  for  its  princi-  university,  from  which  he  was  graduated  and  the  same  degree  from  Harvard  in 
palship.  in  1852.  i885. 
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Supt.  Frank  R.  Page,  of  Watcrtown,  Emma  McDriver,  principal  of  the  Wash-  Harrisburg,  Pa.  July  3o.--Thc  De- 
Mass.,  has  introduced  in  the  elementary  ington  school.  partmcnt  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued 
course  of  study  a  plan  for  having  school  A^^r»iin»n  Hfr  w  H  n*.»m*.r.  «,,h  the  following  list  of  dates  for  teachers  in- 
trtns  in  rnnni*rtiftn  with  u««on«  *1  n  ir-^o-.  Attleboro.— Mr.  W.  H.  Detmcrs,  sub-  gtitutes  in  the  several  counties : 

Adams,  Gettysburg,  November  94. 
Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  August  35. 

plementary  reading,  which  is  proving  vef y  ™  IZl  t?KJ5^ Vhr?/'a'''crrtrf5^^^^^^  Iff  bIS^.^bI i^er^^^^  ^ 

satisfactonr,  much*^  more  so  at  any  rate  ^^.%,i'?^iu^^''°*-    ^*'''  **  *  graduate  of  Bedford,  Bedford,  December  15. 

than  the  "  first  rnni#  first  ft#rv^H  **  mAt>>nH    1  utts  college.  Berks,  Reading,  October  ao. 

tSS^llv  follnlVd       Fv?^^^^^  Mr.  S.  C.  Hutchinson,  principal  of  the  Blair/HoUidaysburg.  December  1. 

Snl  mi?tTr   u  ^IV/iJA    r^V^fJ^A  grammar  school,  has  resigned  to  become  Bradford.  Towanda.  October  13. 

amniSF  t^^     r  Jm.    i^S    rLiu?^^^^^^^^       Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  towns  of  Bucks,  Doylestown,  October  27. 

among    the     rooms    and    re-distnbuted.  « Jl,^  ,        Seekonk  and  Rehobeth      He  Butler.  Butler,  December  15. 

t^o°'re£?  r "Su"?*  \'hrt^^'1j^r.  Sllffiicc^'^^^^^^^^  ^-^Jt  I^S  ^'doTerW^- 

IVnTh^J^eg^lTr^^eadtg  fs^^oSeul  aT^iJlL^OTa^l  ^ornfuX^i.^^^^^^^^^ 

before  the  ce5  of  the  six  weeks.  ^^7J17,  '  S*»^*'  ^S^^l^'Sl*'  ^*^?f*?V  ^5' 

SIX  vears.  Chester,  West  Chester,  October  ao. 

Nbwton.— Mr.  A.  J.  George,  the  head  Miss  Alice  C.  Morison,  of  Braintree,  Clarion,  Clarion. 

of  the  department  of  English  in  the  New-  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  eighth  Clearfield,  Clearfield.  Decembtr  15. 

ton  high  school,  has  been  elected  profes-  grade.    She  fitted  for  college  in  Thayer  Clinton.  Lock  Haven.  December  15. 

sorof  English  literature  in  the  new  college  academy  and  was  graduated  from  Smith.  S®^^"^ff»,?^®^^!5^S:£!fwo!5** 

department  of  Clark  university,  Wcrces-  Mr.  /ohn  L.  cfbb    has    been  elected  gSS>^'rh.*nd,*Cari^^^^^^ 

ter.     He  has  taught    continuously  since  supervisor  of  music.    He  has  been  assis-  Dauphin  Harrisbirg  October  27. 

1876  in  Newtoo.  Brookline,  and  Ashland,  taut  supervisor  at  Dedham  for  the  past  Delaware.  Lansdowne.  November  10. 

and  he  has  established  a  fine  reputation  two  years.  Elk,  Ridgway. 

as  a  master  of  literature.    He  now  has  in  Miss  Mary  H.  Mc  Ardle,of  New  Britain,  Brie.  Brie  city.  December  15* 

press  a  volume  of  the  poems  of  the  poet  Conn.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Payette.  Uniontown,  December,  15. 

Coleridge.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst    Richardson  school.  S®""*®'?  ^!£!®°Tf"*-K        w^— «k.,  ,. 

■•  •  Pranklin.  Chambersburg.  November  17. 

Salem. — Miss  Florence  Snell,  the  popu-      Cambridge.  MASS.—This  city  has  had  Pulton.  McConnellsburg.  November  10, 

lar  teacher  of    literature    in    the  Salem  an  unique  experience  in  the  closing  days  Greene,  Waynesburg.  October  a7. 

normal  school,  has  been  elected  a  teacher  of  school.    As  a  result  of  an  investigation  HuuHngdon,  Huntingdon.  November  to. 

in  the  new  Simmons  college  in  Boston,  into  the  causes  responsible  for  the  spread-  I'^i^*^*' ^?r**°,?*.K!*?5?!«K;r  o« 

LVKN.-Mr.  Philip  Goodrich,  sub-master  [K  ^h'^fi  W^ida^^^^^  hSiVrifffl^n^^^^^^^ 

in  the  Manual  Trafning  school,  has  been  J^^  ,1^^^  f.i^°  L  ,^^^^  Lackawanna.  Scran* on  October  27. 

DromoteH  to  surpi»pH  Mr   "W    T    Hnh1<»n  *®"^  ^^^  "•"**  graduating  exercises.     I  he  Lancaster,  Lrancaster.  November  10. 

whTanL««  tn  Hartfnrrf    pi^m;  *    Mr  r^H    diplomas  in  the  high  schools  were  given  Lawrence  N.w  Castle,  October  ao. 

rirh  &1  intUf  of  Pn^f.^A„f??  'm  ^^*  *o  the  class  without  previous  notice.   The  Lebanon.  Lebanon,  O  tober  27. 

Lnrf  a  crraSnit?  of  th.  Wnr^Aflr    pi^"  ^oys  reported  that  the  girU  could  be  found  Lehigh.  Allentown.  October  13. 

tPrhnir^^  .«nl       HlL^hl^n  ft.i^K^"  around  the  corridors  weepine  bitterly  over  Luzerne.  Wilkeabarre.  October  27, 

technic  in  1895.      He  has  been  a  teacher  .1^      situation    as  thev  had    their  white  Lycoming,  Muncy,  December  15. 

in  the  Manual  Training  school  ever  since,  HrL.!*  ,n  rSkrW  to  -Lr  it  th^lr^du^  iTcKean,  Smethportto. 

and  he  has  been  sub-master  for  two  years    finn     tk  1   Sv^r   m?,«t  L  ttl.5n  u.?th  Mercer.  Mercer.  November  10. 

f  tion.    This,  however,  must  be  taken  wth  ^j^^  Lewlstown.  Ncvembtr  24. 

Beverly. — Miss  Mmnie  A.  Johnson,  of  some  reservation  as  boys  are  proverbially      Monroe.  Stroudsburg.  November  17. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  elected  prin-  unsympathetic  with  the  pride  of   young      Montgomery.  Norristown.  October.  27. 
cipal  of  the  Rial  Side  school,  and  Miss  girls  in  their  pretty  dresses.  Montour,  Danville.  December  i. 

COLONIAL   CHILDREN 

Source   ^eader^  tn   American  History  ^o.  1. 

Selected  and  Annotated  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  with  the  collaboration  of  Blanche  E.  Hazard  » 

of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

Trice^  40  CenU. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  readers,  made  up  of  sources,  but  not  of  sources  in  the  garb  of  three  centuries  ago,  un- 
familiar to  modern  children.  The  language  and  spelling  have  been  freely  altered,  while  the  thought  has  been  preserved.  Much 
has  been  omitted,  but  it  has  not  been  the  intention  to  add  any  statement  not  expressed  in  the  original. 

Colonial  Children*  like  the  other  Readers  of  this  series  which  are  to  follow,  is  an  attempt  to  give  good  literature  to 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  two  other  things :  to  let  people  of  bygone  days  speak  for  themselves ;  and  to  lay  good 
foundations  for  accurate  knowledge  of  history. 


APPLI£,D    £,NGLISH   GRAMMAK 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago. 

Published  in  two  parts  and  complete  in  one  volume. 

PART    I.     -  -   3S  CCNTS.  The  book  is  meant  to  be  used  for  two  years.  Part  First  is  devoted  to  a  few  cardinal  principles 

Jl^^»/i'^  J   ■   11  S5?!Z?'   of  conversational  English,  and  to  the  definition  of  the  sentence.    The  exercises  of  this  part  arc 

\^OMFLEX£    ■     50  CENX9* 

very  numerous. 
In  Part  Second  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  English  grammar  is  given,  with  further  applications  to  usage. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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Nortkunpton.  Baiton,  Oulobcr  ao, 
Nortbtuiit)*Tl«Bd,SaBbiir7,  Deotmbcr  is. 
Perry, N«w  Blooinfleld,  Decemt>«r  i. 
Pike,  Mllford. 

Pottar, CoudBraport,  Octobers. 
Schajrlhlll,  Uabanojr  Clly,  October  13. 
Snyder.  Middlebnrg,  November  34. 
Somerset,  Somenet.  November  14. 
Sullivan.  DaHbore,  Decerob-Taj. 
tiaBquebanna.  Montrose,  October  ao. 
Tioga,  Wellbburo,  October,  14. 
Union,  Lewlibnrg,  December  39. 
VenaoKO.  Oil  City,  AngtlBt  aj. 
Warren,  Warren,  December  ij. 
Washington,  Watblngton,  December  15. 
Wayne.  Honeidale,  Ilc- 
Weslm  "  " 

Wyomi 

York.  York,  November  34. 

The  city  instituteB  wiU  be  held  as  fol- 

Alloona  September  1. 
AUentown,  September  t. 
Uradford,  Carbocdale, 
Harrisbnrg.  Sett'mberi. 
lobDBtowQ,  October  13. 
McKeesport,  November  14. 
Reading,  September  j. 
Scranton.  September  i. 
Wllkeibarre,  September  i. 
Wliiiamsport,  August  35. 

School  Life  in  Kansas. 
Frank  Nelson  closes  his  secood  term  as 
sUte  superiDtendeiil  with  tbe  present  year- 
He  has  made  a  splendid  executive  officer, 
is  a  tireless  worker,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
is  very  popular  with  the  teachers  of  the 
state:  haditnot  been  for  the  unwritten 
Uw  forbidding  a  third  term,  Supt.  Nelson 
would  have  received  his  third  nomination 
for  the  office  he  haa  filled  so  well,  but  as  it 
is,  the  nomination  went  to  County  Supt, 
I.  L,  Dayhoff,  of  Reno  county,  one  of  the 
best  known  school  men  in  the  state,  who 
will  doubtless  be  elecied,  as  there  is  prac- 
tically no  opposition.  Mr.  Dayhoff  will 
make  a  good  officer  and  has  the  good  will 
and  best  wishes  of  the  Kansas  teachers. 


PIERCE'S    PATENT   SAW    TABLE 

For  Manual  Training  Work. 

PIERCE'S  PATENT  SAW 
TABLE  it  particularly  commendable 
for  two  features— ist,  it  Is  adjustable 
to  any  height  above  deik  from  3  to  so 
inches,  permitting  the  student  to 
work  in  a  sitting  or  standing  position 
— and,  it  can  be  instantly  attached  to 
school  desk. 

was  designed  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for 
saw  table  which  was  low  in  price,  quick  and  easy 
adjustment,  and  simple  enough  in  conatruction 
enable  the  younger  Btadenls  to  attach  or  detach 
without  difficulty, 

admirably  combines  these  features  and  is 
Linended  where  an  inezpenaive  and  thoroughly 
icable  saw  table  is  wanted. 

n         •         •        .    98.50 


Special  prices    1 
quantities. 


schools   and   for   very    large 


PATENTED 


HAMMACHCR.  SCHL£,MME,R.  O  CO., 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  bIdc*  t84S. 


for  the  teachers  of  Kansas,  for  then  the  and  inspiration  towards  better  work,  and 
istilues  are  in  session,  the  months  of  a  review  of  the  common  branches.  This 
ine,  July,  and  August  being  devoted  to  system  isnotat  allperfect,but,  after  all, is 
lat  work.    These  "county  normals"  are  one  of  the  best  which  could  be  devised  to 

_  feature,  and  a  very  prominent  one,  of  the  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work,  and  inspire 

educational  system  of  the  state,  for  there  them  to  greater  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

teachers  receive  both  profestioial  training   Kansas  teachers  loyally  support  them,  tne 


//  It  i-r  the 

Columbia 

tha.1*^  ait  you 
care  to  KnoJotf— 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finiahed  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  iat  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
ontiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  3ejf  School  He^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  aa  represented.  Every  deak  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  16  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


PigUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 

raa«ar7.  FIQCA,  OHIO 

BMIwrm  BalM  Ottoe  ■  Woitem  SbIsi  OUe*: 

M  WMt  IHh  St.,  MBW  TOBK        S4  Wabuh  Avena*.  CHICAGO 
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reat  najorltr  being  repilar  iitendants 
ammer  alter  lummer,  and  KansaB  iiiin- 
mer  heat  is  something  real,  when  the  mcT' 
cnry  indicates  loo  degrees  and  more  with 
a  Iiot  friod  to  add  to  the  discomfoit. 

STATE    UNIVERSITY, 

All  interested  Id  the  atale  university  aie 
rejoiced  to  know  that  that  institution  is  no 
longer  without  a  president.  Since  the 
resignation  of  Chancellor  F.  H.  Snow, 
over  a  year  ago,  Vice-Chancellor  W.  C, 
Spangler,  ofthe  board  of  regent!,  has  been 
cnief  executive  officer,  and  for  a  time  was 
prominently  mentioned  for  the  chancellor- 
ship, but  failing  health,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  friends  of  the  school,  put  him  out 
of  tbe  question. 

At  the  May  meeting  the  board  of  re 
gents  elected  Dr.  Franlc  Strong,  president 
of  The  Univenity  of  Oregon  to  the  chan- 
cellorsfaip  of  Kansas  university,  choosing 
him  from  a  number  under  consideration 
for  the  place.  His  election  has  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed 
■o  long,  and  has  also  developed  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
thruoul  tbe  state,  and  tbe  prospects  of  the 
school  are  brighter  than  ever  before  in  its 
history. 

Chancellor  Strong  is  a  young  man,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  also  of  the  Yale  law 
■chool;  after  a  period  spent  in  the  prac- 
tice ol  law  in  Kansas  City,  he  went  to  St 
Joseph,  Mo.,  as  principal  of  the  high 
school,  remaining  there  four  years;  then 
he  served  three  years  as  superintendent  of 
tbe  Lincoln,  Neb.,  schools,  leaving  there 
to  return  to  Yale  to  spend  two  years  in 
special  study ;  in  1897,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  history  there.  In  1899,  Dr. 
Strong  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  his  election  here. 

Dr.  Strong  is  anoted  writer  and  lecturer, 
having  published  a  number  of  historical 
worlcs,  and  beine  much  sought  after  as  a 
■pealcer  on  educational  subjecis.  He  is  a 
man  o(  strong   pemonallty,  vigorous    in 


mind  and  body,  an  earnest  Christiaa,  al- 
ways engaged  in  active  chnrh  work,  and, 
seemingly,  the  very  man  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  so  well  laid  by  his  predeces- 
sors, Marvin,  Lippincott,  and  Snow. 

The  attendance  at  the  university  this 
last  ^earwaa  nearly  1,250;  for  the  next  year, 
judging  from  indications,  it  wilt  exceed 
1,500-  There  are  seven  buildings,  besides 
the  chancellor's  residence,  and  a  faculty  of 
ighty  members.    Tbe  museum,  now  under 


1,  ctmpleled,  over  (75,000.  The 
museum  now  occupies  "Snow  Hail  of 
Natural  History,"  but  is  so  crowded  for 
space  that  scarcely^  half  of  the  mounted 
animals  are  00  exhibition,  the  remainder 
ot  one  of  the  tin  est  collections  in  the  world 
being  stored  in  the  garret  and  in  out  of-the- 
way  places. 

Kansas  university  has  lost  many  of  the 
best  members  of  its  faculty  during  past 
years,  and  is  still  losing  others,  owing  to 
the  low  salaries  paid ;  in  fact  the  univer- 
sity serves  as  a  training  school  for  the 
Eastern  and  Western  colleges. 

Several  of  the  best  members  of  (he  fac- 
ulty are  held  here  only  by  loyalty  to  the 
institution,  and  love  for  Iheir  work. 

If  Kansas  is  to  build  up  a  great  state  un- 
iversity, the  best  members  of  (he  faculty 
must  be  held,  and  to  hold  these  men  sala- 
ries must  be  greatly  increased.  Many  of 
them  must  be  doubled,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  first-class  men  will  work  for  second 
and  third  class  prices. 

Ex-Chancellor  Snow  still  is  connected 
with  the  university,  being  the  head  of  his 
old  department — that  of  natural  science— 
of  the  museum.    His  health 


e  herself 


years  of  usefulness  and  increased  honors. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  since 
the  founding  of  the  school,  in  18:6,  and  is 
probably  the  he!>t  known,  and  most  re- 


spected and  popular  man  in  Kansas;  his 

services  to  the  state  have  been  of  inestim- 
able value,  and  will  be  lor  years  tc 
and  Kansas  can  well  congraluiaf 
[hat  he  can  be  retained. 

DR.  MARVIN'S  DKATH, 

In  the  death  of  Ex-Cbancellor  James 
Marvin  a  year  ago  the  state  lost  one  who 
had  been  foremost  in  all  movements  tend 
iog  to  the  advancement  of  educational, 
moral,  and  religious  interests,  and  whose 
life-long  influence  was  strong  for  truth  and 
right,  and  against  wrong  and  injustice, 
wherever  found.  Dr.  Marvin  was  chan- 
cellor from  1874  to  i88j,  and  during  his 
nine  years  of  service  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  doing  of  a  vast  amount  of  good  to 
the  hundreds  of  youth  ot  both  sexes  with 
whom  he  came  into  an  intimate  personal 
contact,  wielding  an  influence  by  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  student  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  these  days  where  the  number 
is  so  large  that  the  students  are  handled  in 
masses,  not  as  individua1s,and  to  be  known 
by  the  chancellor  is  not  to  the  credit  of  a 

student.  

After  his  resignation  of  the  chancellor- 
ship in  1883,  Dr.  Marvin  served  for  several 
years  as  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
school,  laying  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  famous  Haftketl  institute,  and 
startiPK  it  on  its  career  of  usefulness. 
Later  he  was  pastor  ot  the  Methodist 
church  In  Lawrence,  where  during  his  five 
years  of  ministry  he  rounded  out  the  span 
of  his  long  career.  During  his  last  ycar^ 
he  was  an  invalid,  and  when  dealh  came  it 
came  as  a  welcome  relief.  He  has  gone 
(o  his  reward,  but  his  "  works  do  follow  " 
him,  and  hundreds  of  those  whom  he  in- 
fluenced to  a  higher  and  a  better  life  bless 
and  revere  his  memory. 

■'  no  when  a  Kood  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  life  be  left  behind  blm  He* 

Upon  the  paths  of  men," 
LawrtHce,  Kan. 


MERIT  WINS. 

The  remarkable  and  uniform  success  attaiDed  by 
the  WOODWARD  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  is  due  to  the 

recommendations  of  educators,  who  are  cognizant 
of  the  results  attendant  upon  the  use  of  these 
modern,  up-to-date  Texts,  embodying  the  rational 
conclusions  of  recent  research  and  extended  ex- 
perience.    The  series  includes  : 

THE  WOODWARD   READERS,  5    BOOK  COURSE, 

Entire  Cost >l.50 

TH£  WOODWARD  LANGUAGE LESSONS{complete 

course  in  grammar  for  common  schools)       .85 

THE  WOODWARD  SPEOERS,  2  BOOK  COURSE, 

each  book 15 


1 

That 
word- 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

on  B  school  dmk  deooles  that  it  is  the  voria'i  teanftnrd  in  school  tuml- 
tnre  There  in  no  babel  of  woriisuBedln  itsdascriptlon.  hoconaloioem- 
tion  of  frpak  iileaB  id  its  oonBtrnotion.     It  la  b  plBin  Amencsn  Sehool 

kfnd  of  idS^.lVa''t«B'^*qQ"riSBlire"5SSd.  "xiie''G»A^EAPIM'deikS 
bara  penetrated  BTorypMrler  of  the  alobe  and  ln_e»en-l«ndii'''i  »""' 


THE  WOODWARD  ARITHMETICS,  2  BOOK  COURSE. 
Entire  Cost 


THE  WEBB,  WARE  &  ZANER  DRAWING   COURSE 

(40   pp.   with    envelope   and    40    sheets 

of  practice  paper),  cost,  complete  per  year       .20 

Catalog  and  price  Uat  foriearded  on   application.    AU 

information  regarding  the  aboce  texts  cheerfutly 

furnished  on  application. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

WOODWARD  &  TIERNAN  PRINTING  CO. 


re  bean  prooUii 


"What 
Call  m  ra 


•d  #if j}remr-    8hBkeKpeare  hi 


by  my  other  Li 
Id  101611  as  Biree 


le  great  majoiit;  of  icbool  offioen 

"GRAND  RAPIDS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTHINO. 

Tbey  insiiit  opon  it  tlial  the  deelm  tDsr  pnrchaBe  have  t  bifcnaiooetMnpecl 
UDon  them  for  then  ther  are  sore  of  one  hondred  centa  lalns  for  ererr 
dollar  infested.  "GKAUD  BAPIDS  •■  .ieeks  are  made  to  three_  gtrlw^ 
known aatollowB.  lALLBEAHnrG  AUTOMATICXOMBraATlOI  ABTMI- 

ABLB  (likeiiinBtra(ion)^nd  raicnmsiiii  AIiniarAal,E  CHAa  D>"" 

nameCSAllliKa 

„„„„„„,.„  .-V  „.,.„i..  .^_» jf  school  fnmilnre  and  the  birth- 
place of  tbe  best  school  deak  ever  nude.  If  yonareiatereatedinscbool 
■arDitore  it  will  pay  yon  to  inveatiitate  the  deake  made  at 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Eaitera  Salei  OHlee    -  -         WWeit  I9th  St.,  »W  TOSS. 

WeitemSalci  Ottlce  Cor.  Watuub  Ave.  ud  Vuhlactan8t.,CBICA60 
Worki  -  6RAin>  RATISS.  MICHI6AI 
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'Recent  fubh'cafion-t 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  J.  W.  ABERNETHY.  Ph.D. 

Principal  of  BtrktUy  IntiHuU,  Brooilym,  M   ¥. 
510  pages,  i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $i.io. 

MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

*         With  Its  Practical  AppllCB.Ilon«         * 

By  FREDUS  N,  PETERS,  A.  M. 

luttmctor  in  Chemistry  in  Ctntrttl  High  Scko§l.  Kansai  City, 
Ma.,  Auiher  of  "  Experiftniai  Lkimisiry"  etc.,  tic. 

FULLY        ILLUSTRATED 

410  pages,   12ino,  cloth.  Introductory  price,  fl-io. 
"Ready  Shortly 

PETERS'S   LABORATORY 
EXPERIMENTS 

to   accompany   "Modern    Chemistry*'    las 

pages,  interleaved  for  students'  note-taking.     i2tno, 
cloth,  price,  60  cents. 

*'  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Language  Series  has 
never  had  a  formidable  rival."  Emphatically  the 
best  and  most  successful  series  of  language  and 
grammar  ever  published. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

29,  31  ind  33  Eut  Ninileenlh  SI.,  Niw  fork. 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 


Put  WoTk,  Drawinji,  Palntinji,  KInderjarien  Work,    Needle 

Work,  and  Mapi,  Charti,  Clippinji,  Photographi, 

or  lllustratlonj  of  any  kind. 

Sdiool  people  who  mited  auy  of  the  tolloirtiiE  Eipotllion*  viU  re- 
Buber  bow  well  IbeiemtjInatafBdIitaled  Ibe  diipluot  EdncatioBBl 
XxUblli:   Colnmbian  Eipoiillon.  I8V8:  TaDDauee  CanlgcDial  Eiiioi- 

ttto,  1807:  Faru  EiPOBitloD,  leoo:   Ftin^  Amen  can  F      

Boalii  OuoUna  laler-alate  and  Wait  lodian  EipaiTiiou 
>n  •iKmowin  Dsealiba  Cork<Ira)aiii3)Eilubitioii, 

Rrn-y  school  ihonld  have  at  1'ssl  odb  of  tb» Be  Cabin 8 la.    It  iiie 

Stlrad  by  thi-  Boiide  of  EdDcallim  of  aoae  of  ibelarBcitciiiaBinl 
nitad  mates.    MaDDfaBtorecl  onli  by 


They 


NEW  JERSEr  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

prt«.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT=BOOKS 

WABREN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  eEOGBAPHY 

R«Tla*d  edition 

Thoroughly  revised  ia  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published. 

AVEBY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SEBIES 

Still  leads  all  others  ;  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  because  teachers  find  it   the  best. 

MORTON'S  GCOGRAPHIES 

The  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  are  new.  They 
arc  beautiful.     They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  HEADING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  tint  rank  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  New  PnnUIn  Arithmetic].  Kuiri  Arlthmelki,  Huiri 
Algebra,  Kull'i  Geometry,  Scuddtr*!  Histories,  Shaw-Backus' 
Outllnei  of  LlUrature,  ttill'i  Rhetoiic,  Wlllianu'i  Choice  Utera* 
ture  have  ALL  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  USE  and 
are  always  PRONOUNCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  of 
introduction  address 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 


FH1IAIIEL?HIA 


XEW  TOSE 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  itneedsno  woidy  argumeDttodemonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  hest  on  the  market. 

A  million  de«ks  in  use  are  mute  wilnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  al!  and  more  than  it  :*  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchue  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brin^  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  (or  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  ofKcers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Ineiperienced  school  officers  cannot  aflord  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment,    a  milliox  desks  in  use 

ATTKST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  citalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.. 


BR  OFricE— a4  West 

:r!1  OrFict— 94  Wai 


igTH  Street,  Niw  Yoke. 
tsu  Ava.,  CuicAOv,  III, 
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Old-Time  Schools  on  Lode  Island.  v»*«<l  «>th  them  in  a  free  ud  euyway,  Tillage  wu  divided.     FtghtlDg  was  pro- 
_.      „      ,,        _...        ,  -1-  L  J  "'■'°B  ^"  voice  as  they  hastened  put,  hibited  aaong  the  acbool  children,  and 

The   Brooklyn    Citixtn  has   published  so  that  what  she  had  to  say  might  keep  the  ^Kressorsweresnbiected  to  discipline 
■ome  very  amnsing  stories  of  the  eapen-  up  with  them.  '  ordfSharge. 

ences  of  s  Long  Island  school  teacher  The  studies  of  the  chUdren  were  so  dis-  Things  reached  a  point  where  the  school 
fiftTyearaago.  ....,,  ,  .  .turbed  by  the  old  lady's  peculiarities  that  committee  had  to  iaterpose,  and  a  meeting 
One  school  in  which  this  teacher  taught  the  teacher  complained  to  those  in  author-  was  held.  Both  sides  were  heard,  and  it 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  water.  A  jty.  what  could  they  do  ?  She  had  a  soon  became  evident  that  the  fee/ing  be 
retired  sea  captain,  who  loved  the  salt  Hght  to  sit  on  her  stoop,  or  whatever  you  tween  the  two  factions  arose,  not  from 
flavor,  had  lived  close  by  for  some  years,  choose  to  caU  it,  and  to  knit  and  to  salute  the  fact  that  the  boys  had  fought,  but 
He  had  had  in  his  service  for  a  long  time  !,„  neighbors  as  they  passed,  and  even  to  from  the  claim  of  each  side  that  the  boy 
an  old  Irish  woman,  who  had  saved  a  good  drink  whiskey,  if  she  saw  fit,  as  there  was  they  backed  had  some  right  to  lick  the 
deal  of  money.   So,  when  the  captain  died,  no  local  option  in  those  days.  other  and  had  won  the  fight, 

old  Nell,  as  she  was  called,  wanted  to  rule  The  men  in  power  met  and  talked  over  One  shrewd  member  o(  the  committee 
the  house :  and,  as  she  found  the  dead  the  matter,  and  consulted  an  ancient  law-  at  last  took  the  matter  up  and  made  a 
man's  children  more  than  a  match  for  her,  y^r,  who  lived  six  miles  away,  bnt   he  speech. 

she  quit  and  bought  a  small  cottage  oppo-  only  laughed  at  tfaem.  So  finally  they  "Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "it's  very 
site  the  school  bouse.  To  her  new  abode  ^^^t  in  a  body  to  Brooklyn,  and  saw  a  plain  thai  there  was  a  fight,  and  that  there 
■he  removed  sundry  old  trunks,  a  ble  judge  of  great  renown  and  famous  for  his  was  something  that  caused  it.  Both  these 
rocker,  a  deal  Uble,  and  an  old-fashioned  dumor.  After  hearing  all  the  facts  the  are  good  boys,  as  we  all  know,  and  thev 
bed     For  a  time  things  went  on  pleasant-  judge  said;  were  no  doubt  led  away  in  a  momsnt  of 

W  in  n1,.M  L  Jht  rL^t  rht^^  "  f  ""ds,  you  can  do  one  of  two  thingsr  temper,  and  I  hope  we  can  remember  when 
cfc  ^,„.-.  iJ  w  r«S' /hJir  nn  Move  either  the  old  woma.  or  the  school,  we  were  boys,  fiut  observe  here  :  each  of 
She  used  to  sit  in  her  rocking  en a^r  on  j^^  ^    „  them  got  a  black  eye,  so  don't  you  see  it 

the  small  veranda  in  front  of  her  house  ""^1. s....  _  .  i_  -a-i.i i         nu  a  <1r««?" 

ji,«i.  .„..—      T(>,t.ho  AiA  Tnn»     In      The  committee  met  in  omcial  conclave  waaaorawr 
and  knit  or  sew      But  she  did  ?'ore     Jn  discussed  the  question.     Finally  an      That  settled  it     Both  sides  were  latis- 

hox  Lnd  ofoe  and  a  basket  contaYning  he?  <^'d«"y  »"=»ber  stroked  bis  beard  'and  t'tA  and  the  boys  were  playing  ball  to- 
«wiSgin7 knmin8''"alerials"*a7d"?th«  "'^ :  geth«  on  the  same  side  neat  Saturday,  a. 

^\^^-  i  ^'  *"';  ■'^"'  "■'^"l"''    X'l'  V^^^!^»"x^^^iAlt«^*^'°  The  teacher  whose  experiencesarebeinz 

folds   of    her    dress,   she   kept  a   whisky   frovmence.    l^etai  jine  in  prayer.  relatMi  was   aonninted   in  a   np»   nrhnnl 

flask,  from  which,  in' an  aside,  she  took  i      Next  day  a  cold  spell  of  weather  set  in  Jome  s^tfen^m^  es  awav  from  hfs  res  ' 

ntn  (mm  titnp  to  time                                          and   continued,    so   that  the   old   woman  j™"   siiieen   raiiea   away  irom  nis  resi- 

■b<was  In  Ihc  hibit  ol  prodnciDS  oca  piou  ■oul  m  Ihc  vi11,b.  .„d  ih>t  ProvC  ^Vlra  JoS«  S,  b?«,  »  M»  £ 
,to.lly  in  ...,ch..,  „  i.  Ih.  h.bll  of  «  5=nc.  b>d  ,nt.™n.d  .n  .  crit.cnl  mo.is  ii'„', '^I'^'f ,  ':S'°\ZSX&.nt 

tbn.chool,adindnc.dtbtn,tor«  fro.  Jonjind  Bill,  .to  qnjii. l.d  »nd  longbl.  f™,,",^;  to  ."np,r  .nd  tbo  ta  w» 
tk.lr  «>U  .nd  Bu.  out  ol  tbe  .mdow>  c.cb  one  recranp  n  bljck  m.  Tbftt  il  Si  „j  ,Ud  "Tmuld  bm  liknd  S 
.h=....r  ,h=y  tbongb.  tb=  t.jcb.rt  .jn  won  d  toe  ,nd,d  .,  tb.  f.tbo^^^^^  £?n^"  li  ft.  tbourbt  It  be.     fo  S, 

fc^.didibVbS  .b%  wild  c".."/;  b.d  licked  tb.  o,b„  b.c\n;.  bo  .>iic3  k?ionLb.*cSd'L'cS,r;SVS- 

of  tbe  old  woman  thcT  alio  .aw  her  bm  a  liar.  Bill's  fatber'a  blood  was  up,  ^s  soon  as  ne  couiaaeceniiy  retire,  be  ex- 
°asidls°al  t'ewhiikeT  i?(  eoSse  3ie  and  be  malnUined  that  Joe  was  He  aE  '!."'' J^"?''"  ««'  R=  of  being  fired 
,i".Be"  occ..lo«lirpa.sed  fhrb"n"  ,  gressor,  and  fbal  Bill  bad  ,er,  properf,  """  "» '<"•'  '""■  ""  ""  ""'"  "  "" 
and,  as  Nell  knew  most  of  tbem.she  con-  licked  him.   The  feehng  grew  hot,  and  the  (Continnod  on  pa«e  i».) 


the 


H 


The    GHEAT    CROtVTH   in  the  Demand 

°  '*Holden  Sy^em  for     ^ 

'PrC'tevOin^  "Book^** 

Is   Proof  that  our  "System"  is  founded  on   Merit. 

X  Strong,    Durable,    Leatherette- Waterproof,  Germproof 

Holden  Book  Cover 

Protects   the   Outside   of  the   books   from  Daily   Handling,    Wear,  and   Tear. 

Saves  School  Boards  Money — by  making  the  books  last  from  40  per  cent. 

to  60  per  cent.  longer  than  usual,  besides  keeping  them  Clean  and  Neat. 

Holden  Quick  Repairing  Material 

Meets    E,very  Requirement    in  the  Repairing    of  broken  or  weakened 
bindings,  Inserting  loosened  leaves,  and  Mending  torn  leaves. 

Promote  E.conomy,  CleanUnej-t,  and  Hygiene  in  the  School^^Room, 

HOLDEN    PATENT    BOOK  COVER  CO. 

SAMPLES  FREE,  P.  O.  Box  643  SPKINGFIE,LD.  MASS. 
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Central  School 
Supply  House 

WKITING 

osh  Wntins  Books  (Bapid  Tartic*]  dtTleV 
Boadebiuh  ViitmeBooks  (Rarid  Bound  Hand  Btjiti) 
Bondebmh  WiltinK  'rabletB 


MAPS 

Polit  ico>Belief  coreiing  averr  conntrr  on  tbe  slobe 

GLOBES 

TsnMtriAl  Celestial  BUted 

APPARATUS 

Fumiton.  Anatomical  Charta,  School  Desks,  Blackboards, etc 

MODELS 

Boek-8tee«r  Amtomicsl  Models 

THE,  ATLAS  TABLETS 

Are  prepared  in  tbe  foUoirins  series ; 
9CIENCB  for  Labontori'  Kotes  and  Drawings  in  Physi- 
OfTapb!'' KoloKTi  BotaDr.  Zoologr,  Phjaici.  Chemistry. 
™-^ol<My,  Geologj.  Herbariam. 

EMATIC8   for   Written   Work   la   MatfaeniHtif 
letTT,  Aoalltieal  Oeometr;,  Trii 

. NKS  -with  'Topics  and  toe  No 

t  General    Hletory.    English    Qn 


Central  School  Supply  House, 


bttt  the  belt  tUnBs  erer  plaoed  In  a  tebool-room  ar*  a  s«t  of 

Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

Thar  are  aenilble— thej  aze  comfortable— the;  can  be  adAuted  to  fit  the 
form— they  are  healthfol— tfaer  snit  the  pnpils— tber  pleaee  ths  taaoher 
uidMtiifrthetaipajer*.  There  Is  fmnesoodreadiaa  matter  pnbhahed 
i«SBribln»thee«deshs-—iid  for  It— sent  free.  The  ChnodUr  Dvaka 
are  made  only  at 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 

»4  W*Bt  IVth  Straal.  NEW  YOK.K 
THUtT  ....      WALPOLIiKAH, 


BUSINESS  TRAINING 
PUBUCATIONS 

For  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS.; 


COURSES  OF  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

from  "start  to  finish,"  inclodliifr  "face  to  face"  traasactioiis 
and  dealiDgs  witb  "office  firms." 


BUSINESS  STATIOKERY  AND   BLANK  BOOKS 

of  every  sort  and  grade  required. 

OUR  PROGRESSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC baa  set  a  new  ttandard  in  mental  and  written  com- 
putations, including  Rapid  Caleulalioos. 

OfO' 

will  bring  you  our  descriptive  catalogue. 

Goodyear-Marshall   Publishing  Co., 

CEDAR  ILAPID8.  IOWA. 


The 

RiDEAu  Lakes 


The  Rideau  River,  lakes  and  canal,  a 
unique  region,  comparatively  unknown, 
but  aSording  tbe  most  novel  experience 
of  any  trip  in  America'  An  inland  water- 
way between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Kingston  and  the  Ottawa  River  at 
Ottawa ;  every  mile  affords  a  new  experi- 
ence. It  is  briefly  described  in  No.  34  of 
the  "Four  Track  Series,"  "To  Ottawa, 
Oat.,  Via  the  Rideau  Lakes  and  River." 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  i 
HUDSON  RTVER  RAILROAD 

OrendCentrKlBtetion,  New  York. 
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room.  It  wu  np^talra  in  the  gable  end  of 
the  bauBe,  and  «u  large  and  tidy. 

Tbue  was  a  basin  to  waita  In  and  a 
large  bucketful  of  water,  with  a  couple 
of  substantial  towels.  So,  before  going  t* 
bed  be  hsd  agood  wash,  and  then  looked 
around  for  some  waj  of  disposing  of  the 
water  he  had  used.  There  was  a  window 
in  the  gable,  but  it  was  pretty  high  up,  so 
that  he  couldn't  reach  it  to  empty  the 
basin.  An  idea  stmck  him.  He  removed 
the  basin  from  the  table,  placed  the  table 
under  the  window  and  then  mounted  to  it, 
first  placing  the  basin  where  he  coula 
reach  it  Then  he  threw  up  the  window, 
(6ok  the  basin  and  emptied  its  contents 
outside ;  taking  care,  however,  to  distrib- 
nte  It  this  way  and  that,  so  as  not  to 
make  a  noise  with  the  splash.  Then  he 
descended  and  restored  things  to  their 
places. 

When  he  was  half-dressed  next  morn- 
ing, it  just  struck  him  that  he  would  like 
to  see  where  be  had  thrown  the  water. 
So  he  used  the  table  to  stand  on,  as  be- 
Uxt,  opened  the  sash  and  looked  out 
Below  was  a  lean-to,  running  along  the 
side  of  the  house;  and,  on  the  roof  of  it, 
dried  apples  were  spread. 

There  was  quite  a  nice  breakfast  for 
him  when  he  went  down  stairs.  The  host. 
ess  helped  him  to  one  thing  and  another, 
and  finally  said : 

"Mr.  Blank,  let  me  give  you  some  of 
these  dried  apples.  I  took  tbem  ofE  the 
roof  of  the  lean  to  this  morning,  with  the 
dew  on  them." 

The  teacher  declined  in  a  courteous 
way ;  admiring  the  fruit,  but  adding  that 
he  very  rarely  ate  dried  apples. 

"  However  true  that  might  have  been 
than,"  the  gentleman  said,  when  narrating 
the  story,  "it  i*  a  positive  fact  that  I  have 
never  eaten  dried  apples  since." 

School-Room  Humor. 

The  SehoolMislrtst  prints  a  number  of 
amnsing  school-room  anecdotes.  The  fol- 
lowing are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  tot : 

Tem  was  asked  to  write  a  sentence  with 
responsibility  in  it.  "  When  one  trouser 
button  is  gone,"  wrote  Thomas,  "  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  responsibility  resting  on  the 
othsr." 

In  a  composition  on  climate  we  read 
that  "  Climate  lasts  all  the  time,  and 
weather  only  a  few  da^s," 

Not  less  instructive  IS  the  aunouncemeot 
that  "  Food  passes  thru  the  windpit  _ 
to  the  pores,  aad  thus  passes  ofi  your  body 
bv  evaporation  thru  a  lot  of  little  ■--<-- 
of  the  skin  called  capillaries." 

"  Columbus  knew  the  world  was  round 
because  he  balanced  bis  egg  on  the  table." 

It  it  also  remarked  that  a  "circle  is  a 
round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle." 

Again,  "  things  which  are  not  equal  to 
each  other  may  be  equal  to  something 
eUe." 

Tbe  PhlladelpblR  School  Filters. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  health  bureau 
the  contractors  for  the  water  filters  in- 
stalled in  tbe  public  schools  in  1900  have 
been  cleaned  and  put  in  good  order, 
There  has  been  more  or  less  complaint 
of  the  unserviceability  of  some  of  the  fil- 
ters ever  ajnce  they  were  installed,  but  the 
health  officials  state    that  specific  com- 

Elaints  of  uncleantiness  or  need  of  repairs 
ave  been  readily  attended  to  ana  the 
trouble  remedied  by  tbe  contractors,  la 
some  instances  the  mistake  was  m^de  of 
running  the  outlet  pipes  over  tbe  tops  of 
healers  or  boilers,  with  the  result  that  the 
water  was  too  warm  for  drinking  purposes, 
bnt  the  bureau  of  health  states  that  this 
error  is  to  be  corrected  before  the  con- 
tractors are  released. 

Several  years  ago.  couoci Is  appropriated 
f  36,000  to  the  board  of  education  for  the 
installation  of  fillers  In  tbe  schools,  but 
the  money  was  never  used,  as  the  con- 
trollers would  not  agree  to  accept  a  filter 
which  bad  tbe  endorsement  of  the  health 
officials  as  required  by  councils' ordinance. 


THE  U.  R.  LyiNCH  COMPANY. 

Everything  for  School- 
Rootn  Decoration  .... 

Carbons,  Ptatinums,  PbotoyrOBUrts,  Gtlatint  Prints,  Plaster  Casts. 


Arliaic  Frammg  al  vtry  lew  rnUs.         ISl  FHth  AveniK,  Hew  YorK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

m 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BMToi  ornci 


|IJ|ADCH    ^S-ADING  STAND  and 
1T1MIV3II   REVOLVING  BOOK  CASE 

Sotid  OaK-    t*       tt>*U  FlnUhmd.    |  M  K Wie*.  ^tO, 


1  S*  Muob  for  So  L 


II*  Aslonlahea  A 


e  CiTiiized 


[□stable  Top.  14  1 14 ! 
** light  QTorsU. SI  io 


:Belw. 


u  Shulre 


Height  from  Floo 

ntlBd  all  over  Ih      _  ....  ..     _    

article,  Oia  ai.floo  now  UBod  by  Editore,  Bankera.  OSi'iaU.  tbe  Protea- 
KioDB.  Bud  buslneu  men.  Uaea  tor  BesdinE  HUnd,  Dirvotorr  Btnnd, 
Mneic  Btand.  &t)as  Stand.  Albom  StHod,  Bible  Btand.  Diclianary  Htand, 
Htsnd,  Library  Hiand.  onice  otsnd.  Hevoliing  Caas  for  KetercDM, 
_j:,.-i    — 1   ■._,;_: —  D — 1„      T — .  _i...   — ^^  profenBiODal  ancl 


d  dowi 


0  lb. 


r  tt.60,  I*-™ 


MARSH  MFG.  CO.,  542  Lahe  St.,  CHICAGO 

IMPROVED 

Scholar's  Convanion 

PATENTED   NOV.  36,    1901 

Hon.Tho*.  J.  Klrh,  Hnpt.  Pablio  Instrao- 
tion  of  the  State  or  California.  heartUr  on- 
dor«e>  It  SI  tollovi :  "  I  have  no  bedtktion  In 
proBoiicinc  It  a  var;  metnl  Kbool  artlole  and 
would  b«  glad  to  Me  the  attaohment  on  eT«rr 
public  school  pnpll'B  deili," 

•nUsCOMPANION  holds  pan,  p«noU,en»er, 
and  mler,  and  keeps  thiim  from  dtoppina  to  the 
floor.  The  Sorap  ravarosae  keeps  the  desk 
nest,  end  floor  tidy. 

For  Sal*  by  ^11  Itmaltrt 

COMFORT    MANUFACTURING   CO.,   0«Ki>a«.  cu. 


Th«    Comtort     Chanoii 

Pan-Wiper    la   the  best  B-cenl 
Pen- Wiper 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAHILTOK,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Ttiw  -Wsll  Printed-Fins  Papsr-Half- 
LvtberBlndins— OlothSidw— Frloe&daoMlto 
(I  -M.  poi  tpald.   Bead  tor  ssmple  psgM. 


THE  BBST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Ooprilaht  IntrodaotioDs— Itw  Trps— 
Qoed  PaHr— Well  fionnd- OonTsuismt  for  tha 
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A  like  appropriation  was  made  the  follow- 
ing year  but  again  there  was  a  disagree- 
mcat  between  the  cootrollers  and  the 
health  ofEciali. 

In  iQOo,  however,  councils  again  appro- 
priateo >35,(Xio  (or  the  installition  of  hli 
in  the  ichoola  under  the  directii 
bureau  of  health.  The  board  of 
railing  no  objection  the  filters  were  in- 
stalled. 

The  "  AuldClay  Bugein"  to  be  at 
St.  Louis. 

World's  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis.— 

The  Scotch  element  is  strong  and  in^L 

enlial  in  American  life  and  keeps  itself  in 

close  relations  with  the  old  home.    Tbe 

Sroposition  to  reproduce  at  the  World's 
air  of  1904,  at  SI.  Louia,  the  Robert 
Burns  cottage  has  struck  a  popular  chord, 
The  "Auld  Clay  Bagpin,"  the  very 
homhte  cottage  under  the  thatched  roof 
of  which  Robert  Bums  was  bom  on  the 
twenty  lifth  of  January,  1759,  Is  of  clay, 
with  a  sanded  front,  whitewashed,  and 
was  built  mainly  by  thehandsoE  the  poet's 
lather  while  he  was  working  as  a  gardener 
for  Ferguson  of  Doonholm.  The  house, 
asallpilgiims  to  Ayr  know,  is  one  story 
high  and  consists  of  a  kitchen  in  one  end 
and  a  best  parlor  in  the  other.  la  (he  lat- 
ter is  z  fireplace  and,  in  a  niche  by  its 
aide,  a  bed.  As  to  Bobbie,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  old  wives  of  the  town  that : 
"  The  bed  in  which  he  first  began 
To  be  that  various  thing. called  man," 
was  in  the  tinjr  kitchen.  Replicas  of  the 
bed  and  other  important  items  in  the  tittle 
white  house  in  Ayr  are  included  in  the  Si. 
Louis  scheme. 

The  co-operation  of  the  leading  Burns 
Societies  and  other  Scottish  associations 
both  in  Scotland  and  In  America  has  been  1 
gromised,  A  suggestion  has  been  made' 
that  the  replicas  of  the  cottage  and 
shall  be  free  gifts  from  the  sons  of  Scot 
land — whether  at  home  or  abroad— to  St, 
Louis.    Further,  if  permissible,  it  is  pro 

tosed  also  to  bulla  some  other  historic 
coctish  structure  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  as 
room  will  be  needed  for  the  accumulation 
of  Scottish  relics  that  promises  to  povr  in 
John  W.  Dick,  of  SL  Louis,  is  ihe  presi 
dent,  and  James  M.  Dixon,  of  St,  Louis,  i 
secretary  of  the  BurnsCottage  As 
Are  We  Healthier? 

The  census  reports  show  that  the  death 
rate  per  hundred  thousand  is 
In  diphtheria  was  70  is  now  35. 

"  croup  "     17        "    10. 

"  typhoid  fever  "    46         "    33. 

"  diarrhtea  "     S4         "    35. 

"  brain  diseases        "      30        "     iS. 
"  bronchitis  "      74       "    48. 

"  cholera  infantum   "       jg        "     47. 

But  other  diseases  have  increased  ; 
Is  appendicitis  was  —  is  now  10. 
"  cancer  "  47         "    60, 

"  apoplexy  "  59         "    66. 

"  kidney  diseases    "  59        "     81. 

A  Troublesome  Boy. 

Miss  Elsie  Wartzs  teaches  in  the  public 
school  at  First  avenue  and  Fifty-first 
Street.  A  pupil,  Henry  Herli,  nine  years 
old,  has  been  very  troublesome  since  vaca 
tlon  began,  and  she  caused  his  arrest 
She  fold  Magistrate  Hogan  that  the  boy 
stood  outside  her  home  every  day  and 
when  she  left  tbe  house  he  would  shout 
after  her.  He  also  threw  stones  thru 
tbe  window.  On  the  fourth  he  threw 
lighted  firecrackers  thru  the  open  window. 

The  magistrate  warned  him  that  if  he 
atinoyed  tne  teacher  again  he  would  be 
sent  to  an  institution. 

"  Anti  "  in  Greek  means  "  opposed  to  " 
— "kamnia  "  means  "pain";  tlierefore, 
"Knti'kamnia means  "opposed  to  pain," 
Health,  of  London,  England,  savs  :<Two 
five-grain  antikamnia  tablets  will  relieve 
nerve  pain  when  everything  else  has 
fs-ilcd-  A  dozen  fivegrain  tablets  ob- 
tained from  your  druggist  should  be  in  ev- 
ery house.  They  are  always  useful  in 
time  of  pain. 
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CARD    SEWING. 

Practical     Sequences      for     Kindergartners. 

Br  LUCY  H.  MAXWELL 

CHIS  is  a  set  of  sixty  four  patterns,  coasjsting  of  geometrical  designs  and  life  fonni, 
for  the  use  of  Kindergartners  in  making  their  own  sewing  cards. 
The  patterns  are  printed  on  lough  paper  and  bound  in  book  form  with  tbe  leave* 
perforated.    Each  leaf  contains  one  picture  and  it  is  to  be  torn  ont  and  used  U  a 

Kttern  for  pricking  blank  cards.    The  pattern  is  folded  around  tbe  card  and  then 
th  are  pricked  through  according  to  dots  in  the  design.    Each  pattern  will  answer 
tor  man;  cards. 

PrlcBt  per  ■•(  or  booK,  fO.SO 

MILTON    BRADLEY     CO., 

Springfield,  Maaa. 

MWTORT,  FHILADZLFHIi,  ATLAItTA,  Skt  nUlCIBCO. 


Kbia5^^  Columbia  School  Supply  Co., 


ELL  PHYSICAL  AF. 
Ihoa  tu  sold 


WE  ARK  QBOWINO,  «nd  will,  from 

ish    aohoolB  with  CheuilciH*    '•■- — *— 

IdIhr  SopplleH. 


uid  CBai*  for 


irCatalogut 


'Bmgin  the  Fait  term-t  ttfi'th  the  be^t  tejrt-booK-t 
Dunlon  A  K«lley'a  Inductive  Coura«  in  EtvgUah  Consisting  of  Flrsl  Book 

for  3rd  and  4th  grades;   L&n8ua.ge  L«aBor\s  for    Grft.fnmivr  flradeat 

English  Grei.mmftr  (or  Gr«,inn\ar  Schools. 
Nichols's  Gr&.d«d  Lessona  in  Arilhmatlc— in  seven  books— a  book  for  each 

school  year, 
Nichols'a  AnthmeticBl  Problems— In  all  topics  suitable  for  Grammar  grades. 
Cogawell's  Lessona  In  Number — for  Primary  Schools. 
Bradburv's  Sight  Arithmeiic— 1  mental  arithmetic  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Meaervey'a  TeKt-Books  in  Bookkeeping 
Gffford'a  CIenienla.ry  Leaaons  in  Physics — for  beginners. 
DuntonlBLn  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

CiaTfsponaence  Soilciira. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 

BoBtsn,  Naw  York.  Chlcaso. 
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publish  s  Iswe  collection   of  pirloTDe  suitsbkt  for  the  different  gradea,  reiirodnctions 


yr  quality  se 


?^w  cSitaloKue  ol  our  best  subject),  confaining  over  Son  Ulnstrationi,  is  sent  on  ■pprojal  to 
tescfaen  niion  receipt  at  ■  Knanuitee  thst  it  irill  be  retnrned  prepsid  in  good  condition  within  s 
— eek.   We  olTBr  spedsJ  discounla. 

Our  new  illnsttated  IwSet  "Anirosl  Life  in  Art,"  and  lial  of  piotowe  for  Hiah  schools  ore 
tailed  tree  on  sppliratlon. 
BERLIN  PHOTOGB^PHIC  CO.,  14  East  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

&T  PUBLtSBERj. 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIfiS  : 


The  best,  and  molt  universally  pleasing,  for 

a  little  money — fitting  any  purse — suiting 

any  taste— are  The  Brown  Pictures;  photographic  reproduction*  of  nearly  3000 

famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.     Illustrated  Catalog,  1  cts. ;  or  fr**  if  you  will 

send  10  cts.  for  assorted  samples. 

SCHOOL  ENTE,RTAINMENTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals;  Arbor 
Day,  MemoriaJ  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.  Our  assortment  Is  nn- 
equaled;  we  send  frtt  the  largest  Ealcrtalnment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  anykeuse. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  osr  motto.  No  teacher  is  equipped  fer 
work  without  our  i<4-paEe  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  reference — 

E.  L.  KBLLOGC  <3l  CO.,    -       61  Ca^  JVtnt/i  Sirtti.  /ftbo  yorK 
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1=  SVFFE»ERS  FROM  S-| 
DYSPEPSIA    AND^^HER   I 
STOMACH    TROUBLES  I 
Cu  PiBd  Quick  Relief  by  Usins        || 

an  abmlntd^  barmlen  germicide.  It 
subdues  the  luflammation  of  the  mucotis 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  thus  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do  good 
and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  pny- 


Education  in  the  Philippines. 

Arcbbishop  IrellDd's'WaroIoiI.      member  of  the  school  board  of  Manila  1 

*      ..J        I  •(.  I.  L     a     ■.!.>  I.       Aixl  ^''Ti  when  mention  U  made  of  non- 

A  portloB  of  the  speech  by  Archbl.hop  Catholic  teachers,  allow  the  false  impres- 
Irdand,  before  the  N.  E,  A.,  la  of  particu-  sion  to  go  abroad  Ihatmany  ol  these  were 
larly  timely  intercit  and  worthy  the  con-  ministers  and  active  proselyters  ?  And 
■Ideration  of  CathoUca  and  Protestants  wby  not  remember  that,  by  the  Ifw  of  the 
,..  islands,  clergymen  who  are  minlatcrs  In 

'***''  any  place  of  organiied  congregations  may 

"Itistobehoped,"thearchbishopaayi,  three  times  a  week  teach  religion  in  the 
"  there  will  be  am^ng  certain  daiies  of  schoob  of  the  place,  the  condition  that 
Catholics  in  America  a  cessation  of  more-  ""^y  be  miniaters  of  organized  congrega- 
»«taand  declaraUon.  such  a.  w.  have  STcaXl^^L^S?  '^^^^^S, 
had  recent  occasion  to  hear  of  regardmg  something  more  might  be  desired;  but  the 
rellgioos  matters  in  the  Philippines,  The  conditions  within  which  the  government 
Pope  teaches  these  CathoUca  to  truat  the  }■  confined  must' be  considered:  and,  at 
.  '    .  .        .L  t     1     least,  when  disadvantages  to  religion  are 

Americangovcniment.aathey  seemingly  nno,';^.  the    advanta^  that  are  ^allowed 
nave  been  heretofore  unwillisg  to  do.    In  snonld  also  be  letforth." 
hla  conrersatloD  with  GoTcrnor  Taft  he 

uq>reMedthehighestesUemforAmcrican  Our  MROllg  PoUcy. 

methods  of  treating  charch  matters,  and  The  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war, 
remarked  that  he  bad  more  than  once  aays  that  not  only  were  Catholic*  ap- 
pointed toward  the  United  States  as  „t-PO''''«l"te«h«!ra,butUiattheirappoint- 
«MC»  example  weU  worth  copying.  Hi.  S^hS.';  ^^e'^/Spc^ 
w(»ds  ought  to  signify  something  to  those  of  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the  Catbo- 
who  proles*  to  take  him  as  their  leader  He  Filipinos.  In  fact,  two  Catholic  super- 
and  guide.    At  any  rate,  the  direction  of  ii»t«>deat«  were  appointed  bat  both  were 

c.,bo»c  ^.i,. ..  hi.  i^i^  .0,  u..,  .<  ssf^jr.  *^r»™  j^  d^j.'Si 

irresponsible  church  societies  or  news-  are  within  easy  access  of  those  who  de- 
paper  cditora,  and  when  he  informs  sire  the  information.  Five  Catholic  Insti- 
Catholics  that  any  one  matter  is  in  bis  tntiona  wereinvitcd  to  send  candidates  for 
hands  they  ought  prempdy  to  step  aside  examinatton.    All  Catholics  who  fulfilled 

and  allow  him  to  have  charge  of  it.    The  the  mental  requirement  of  tke  examination      -r..«»_  a«.  h..nj»/i  ...i.««i.  ;.  g-»..» 

question  of  religion  in  thePhilippines  Is  were  appointed.    The  charge  of  sectarian-  h  JriS2L*do.^''l±iM  ±  rf  K 

ibw  formally  aid  officially  his  own,  and  It  Ism  a^UnsI  the  administiition  is  a  base  „,!,"  1^  S"tSu^^„  ™  MiflH^ 

should  be  conaidared    J  such.    A    few  and  ^kles.  one.    We  have  advices  from  S?"%^^„*l*^!!t"'\ '5^1'?^^ 

there  may  remain  who  will  still  believe  Manila  that  the  teachera  think  the  Catho-  B*  '£5°''  p™!„  romh^^^r«I^S^ 

!SISS'!»K".?.».'^JS5  Tccher,  Ambush..!  .nd  KBLd.  SrEiS^S  S^K 

&Vi53Sr'-'%-^Ji  j^^ss;i:;a^te?!s  !S='sSSirT 


Sold  br  lomOlag  draggimU. 
rorW   I  will  leiid  by  null  on  receipt  ol  joe.j 
a-  nC'Erf   (o  cover  kotuol  DoataSa.a  UbenI 
umptc,  llut  will  prove  the  cli 

lire  HilllfMtioii.  Thii  prep«r 

■e*  wonderful 


'  m  onnol  tunn  yon. 
Udrea 


Q.^.e^^^tob 


Ctoslns  Schools  la  France. 


eiven,  they  spoke  and  acted  without  due  first  volley ;  a  third,  who  ran,  was  shot  in 
owledge  and   certj'" '   .l_  ^__._  _    .     .       .      . 

I    government 

,    _hould  first  ha 

certain   that    injustice    had  been    done 

to   their  coreligionists,  and   neat,  if  in-       „    ,   ..  _    ^..      _  ^       

justices  bad  bsen  done,  they  should  have  caused  death.    Dogs  dug  up  two  of  the 
sought  a  remedy  for  them  by  appeal  to  the  bodies  and  devoured  the  flesh.    It  is  tie- 


modate  thousands  of  the  pupils  thus  de- 


ioWl^7'anV"cerrainW"pWeryeKirf  Sebai:k;'aid\7o.irth,wVo"Was  captured,  P'^r'^  ^fj^^^^^^^ 

r    the    government    o(    theiJ    country,  was  shot  in  the  chest  lihlle  he  was  nr.vinr  "H'*''^''»^?°r^""A°,^''^  ""^^-^'iP'*??: 
Irst  '          " 

injustice    naa  Dcen    done  man  was  Dunea  alive,  as  nis  wound  was  ~  j_V-MA>,'nkii^arn»  " 

to   their  CO  religionists,  and   neat,  if  in-  slight,  and    probably   would    rot    have  education  oDiigatory. 


-.  til  I.  _  "^  ■  cation,  the  govemment  has  made  it  practi< 
™«.5  .LT^P*  r^f  c^y  almost  impossible  for  many  parents 
!S""\'h,»l*^?Jj"J^  to  c'omply  with^he  law  making%*kmary 


was  shot  ia  the  chest  w 

Itisauspe 

buried  alive,  as  his  wound  was  , 


proper  officials  before  raising  in  public  Ueved  that  suBrcient  evidencehasbeense- 
Irritating  clamors.  cured  t<  ■  ■    ..  • 


Palmer  University. 

_   _ _      __    Richmond,  Inc.— The  Eastern  Indiana 

cured  to  convict  all  the  participants  in  the  Normal  university,  at  Muncie,  will  here- 
crime.  after  be  known  as  Palmer  university,  ow- 

And  as  to  schools  in  the  Philippines,  The  bodies  were  found  on  July  14,  after  ing  to  a  liberal  endowment  by  Francis  A. 
why  not,  when  the  presence  of  non-  the  teachers  had  been  missing  since  June  Palmer,  the  Brooklyn  millionaire.  He  has 
Catholic  teachers  ia  talked  of,  state  that  ro.  The  police  killed  the  leader  of  the  pledged  (loo.ooo  provided  the  Christian 
out  of  a  total  of  live  thousand  teachera  band  of  murderers,  and  captured  eight  Church  of  North  America,  which  denom- 
thlrty-five  hundred  are  Filipino  Catholics?  other  alleged  participants  in  the  crime,  ination  will  control  the  university,  r^aes 
Why  not  state  that  Father  McKinnon  Is  a  One  man  escaped.  an  additional  {100,000  by  January  I,  1903. 


EAGLE  SOLID  COLORED  CRAYONS 

Thase  Cnroni  oontain  a  niperloT  aaalllr  of  material  and  are  binioIbUt  adapted  for  Artis- 
tic colored  work.  Ther  u«  hjghlr  reconunanded  tor  Oolored  Hap-Drawtng,  Ohecldna,  ete.. 
and  will  bstouDd  tubs  oleaner,  cheaper,  and  in  etery  war  more  deiirable  (h>n  Water  or 


■nutsotnred  in  romid  shape  3  1-2  InahetinleDsth.aadarepaper-coTeied. 
DM  0KAH6S 


1708  nra 

tns  TIOLIT 

£n»  TutRAsmriA 


not  TBllOW 

fmo  BLnx 
17ITBKICKKB» 


am&stn 

a714BXOWX 

■718  BLtn  tRO  BLACK 


1711  BXOWl  174S  OBXn 

PUT  UP  SIX  IN  A  BOX 

Assort«d  Colors  &»  mftT  be  desired  -  TRADE  No.   1700 

PUT  UP  TWELVE  IN  A  BOX 

Assorted  Colore  ae  mar  be  deelred  ■  TRADE.  No.   1701 

A  MiiMy  FinUhad  /fieK'l  Holder  U  furntthad  tvhh  mach  boje.  bfhieh  permits  th*  u.r«  of  1h*  mntira  Crayon 

EAGLE  PE,NCIL  COMPANY, 

377-379    BB.OADWAY,    NEW    YOKK. 
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Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33<=     A    LB. 


•dOAM,       -      ISfalSoalli. 
I  I«Htfttt»  (hp,  SO,  SB,  GOot  lb. 

OOOK  BOOK  FPE^ 
The  Gnat  A'jierlcaa  Tn  Co. 

St  assVMeySt.,   NswVerk 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  IKh  Street, 
(0«i.G««Cbi.r=iii  NEW  YORK. 


■«DC  ftad  brjffLncH  dutrlflU. 

Or  tABj  mcc<H  fnm  dnvoU  and  fnrlMbj  Srosd 
wtf  euvdfrHt.firbytrftaAftr. 

W.H.  TAYI.OB  dc  l«0>.  Pr*prl«iari. 


Miscellany. 


Wheatlet 
Satisfies 

0d 

M 

Unlike  muy  nth* 

wm 

perfectly  Batiafles. 
food  and  the  on 

It   contoins   pcac 
elements    needed 
humao  body  and 
moBt     delicious 

t  broKfut  roods 

mB 

It  is  a  coiDplet« 
y  complete    food. 
Ically   all    of   the 
to    noursih    the 
brain.    It  is  the 
of    all    Breakfast 

Foods  and  Is  en-  i 
joyed  by  children 
and  all  other  mem 
THE  FRANKUN  MILL 

WrtttlorFncbuklct.  1 
SMbTiRaiirKnIlj.l 
bera  of  the  family 
S  CO.,  Lotkport,  N.  Y- 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  n 
tioniog  The  School  Journal  whec 
tnaaicatiDgwitb  advertisers 


Prof.  Shailer  Matthews  lectHriog  at  the 
Chicago  university,  said  that  do  woman 
artist  bad  yet  painted  a  real  woman.  It 
certainly  is  true  that  no  woman  delineate* 
woman  so  interestingly  to  man  as  man 
does,  lust  why  tbis  is  has  never  been 
pointed  out  as  tar  as  we  know ;  but,  tben, 
woman  can  delineate  man  In  a  captivating 
way.  Yet,  even  here,  we  will  not  say  in  a 
more  captivating  way  than  uao  can. 

Professor  Markwaid,  of  the  Berlin  uni- 
versity, thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new 
element  and  that  it  is  in  combination 
with  bismuth  \  only  one  grain  is  found  in 
a  ton  of  ore.  The  remarkable  thing  is  its 
radioactivity;  it  rtiembles radium, only  it 
is  more  powerful.  It  a  morselof  it  is  brought 
Dear  a  tube  charged  with  electricity,  the 
latter  quickly  disappears. 

The  Perry  Pictures,  the  publication  of 
which  has  made  it  possitile  for  every  one 
to  own  reproductions  of  the  world's  great- 
est art,  are  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Id  addition  to  the  one-cent  pictures, 
many  subjects  are  now  published  in  the 
hall-cent  size,  and  a  new  edition,  published 
OB  rough  paper  ten  bv  twelve,  in  the  beau- 
tiful sepia  lone,  is  sold  at  five  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  eleven  for  fifty  cents,  twenty- 
three  for  ri.oo. 

The  uses  to  which  the  Perry  Pictures 
are  adapted  are  majiy.  Children  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  collections  of  them. 
The  educational  value  of  such  a  collection 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  Simply  as  a 
means  of  entertainmeat  in  the  home,  they 
are  invaluable.  In  the  Sunday  school 
they  bring  a  new  interest  to  pupils  of  all 
ages,  and  are  a  valuable  help  in  instrac- 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark 
university,  Worcester,  Mass.,  says: 

"  I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  my 
rule  to  cammend  no  school  material  in 
favor  of  the  Perrv  Pictures.  I  have  been 
greatly  intereslea  in  Lhem  from  the  first, 
and  regard  them  as  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  our  school  equipment.  They 
should  be  In  every  school,  not  only  in  the 
larger  cities,'but  in  the  smallest  country 
districts." 

A  catalog  and  two  samples,  one  in  the 
regular  edition  and  one  in  the  new  "  Bos- 
ton Edition,"  are  sent  for  a  stamp. 

The  address  of  the  publishers  is  The 
Perry  Pictures  Company.  Maiden,  Mass. 
Hri.  Robert  Gordon  Jtitny. 

This  remarkable  woman  has  done  what 
few  wives  would  or  couid  do.  Her  hus- 
band was  teaching  in  Chicago  and  wished 
to  take  a  degree  at  the  university ;  so  she 
came,  heard  the  lectures,  took  notes,  and 
these  her  husband  studied  nights.  So 
when  he  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  he  was  able  to  pass  a  good 
tion  and  have  three  months  credit 
given  him  towards  his  degree,     All  honor 

>  this  brave  lady. 

In  Maine,  of  Coutsb. 

A  father  in  Lancaster,  havisg  a  boy  who 
is  coming  alon^  like  a  three  year  old  trot- 
ter under  training,  asked  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  about  sending  the  boy  to 
school.  The  superintendenl  advised  the 
father  to  teach  the  tad  that  two  and  two 
makefourand  bow  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet run  before  he  began. 

A  short  time  afterward  the  superinten- 
dent met  the  boy  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  his  letters. 

'Sure,"  said  the  boy. 

■Well,  sir,  what  is  the  first  letter." 
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Concentrated  Efficiency 

Tbat  m  Tsa  Kn  Kora  or 

THE  CHICAGO 

CoDnentntlon  at  Hejboard. 
CDBnentratloD  or  MechHilam. 
COnCENTBATION  OF  PBICK. 
the  onl;  aipkodOD  over  olber  maohinMisth* 
eioloaiTH   good   festoraa.  of   «hloh  there  ere 
manr.   Our  printed  nstter  details  tbem.   Bend 
fai  it.  or  send  US  to-d«T  [or  a  msohlne  on  ten 
dftyB'  (risL   If  ron  ire  not  utuUed  we  return 
"   ■    -      -    of  Tont  •atlita»- 


CHICAGO    WRITING     MACHINE    CO., 

134  Wendell  St..  Cklcse*,  V.  8.  A- 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick  soap. 

Bitabtlsbed  rmr  no  lemn. 


LANGUAGES  {ISSSiS^S,: 

COSTniA-S  KZTHOD  com>Iete 
French,  Spaniili,  etc..  fa  X  LcsMM,  91.90 

Atearoea  Fi'ic  Prtte  at  ColunMan  fiziXMlHon. 
French  Itemiile,  6  la«sODS,  300. 


t.  Cobtisi'sSp.-Bqb.  Diciion'y.indes.,  Ke. 
ICO  CORTINA  SEKIES. 

1.  DasPTissDiLiLLnTU.anDOtated..  tse: 
%.  El.  iNDikND.  Spanish  sod  En«lisb..,  KU. 
(.  Ei.  Ihduno.  Hpenlsb,  annottted....  4ad. 
t.  Anpaao,  Novel,  Spuilsh  and  EaaUik  TB& 
B.  Akpuo.  Bsanlsb  edition,  annotated  BOa. 

0,  El  Fii)*i.  da  Kobju.  annot'd  In  Eog.  ne, 
f.  MoDime  P. —  " " ""- 

1.  FOBTDHl.*- 

t.  Temfhako. 

Oato/al/ifruvcanaimpoTlMSpani. 
B.  D.  GORTIHA   ACADEKT  Or    LAIGDAeU* 

M  WCST  Hth  Stkbet,  NlW  YOBI. 


w  Fabi  Castas,  Span.  Bna..  TBa. 
A.  i  Btoriea.  ann't'dln  Enalbb  IK. 
NO.  T  OoN  Sol. .da do...  Iso.  t. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

363  W.  3 Jrf  Si..  A.  y.  City- 


"A,"n 


stheai 


'Correct,"    said    the     superintendent. 
Now  whatcomesafter  A?" 
"AH  the  rest  of  the  push,"  said  the  boy. 


Lueii  aed  Meet  prearenelte  BCtkeda  ■ 
ricBilMrr-  PreeeTTKilaB  ef  >rl>lai>l  leelh  a 
■pcclBliy.  KaisbiUbrd  INSSi  AppolBtiaeBte 
kr  HBll  ur  telepbans  In  nilvBBce  for  Tlellari. 


r3l^^1.Tr*X«    BERCVS   TEXT- 

rHriNLn  b»oks  for 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

•■■  *  SSA  SIXTH  AVBNUB.     •     NRW  YMK. 
OompteM  Oatalovae  on  ajiplioallon. 
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FiM  to  Dyiptptlu. 


you  can  find  relief  lod  what  ii  better 
most  cases  3  cure  by  usiag  "  Glycozonc. 
This  scientific  germicide  stops  fermenta- 
HoD  of  food  in  stomach,  allayi  inflamma 
UOD  of  mncous  membraae.and  is  abso- 
Intely  harmless.  To  demonstrate  its  won- 
derful efficieocy,  if  you  meDtion  this  pub- 
UcattOD  I  will  (end  on  receipt  of  lo  cents 
(which  covers  postage)  a  liberal  sample  of 
Glycozoae  that  will  prove  its  merit 
Prof.  Charles  Marcband,  59  Prince  St., 

N.y. 

The  Dwd  8m. 

The  Dead  sen  Is  about  four  miles  from 

tericho.  There  is  no  road;  there  are  no 
ridges,    but  during    the   dry   season  a 

wagon  may  eras*  the  barren  plain  almost 
anywhere.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is 
Impassable. 

The  Dead  sea  occupies  a  sink  inclosed 
on  three  sides  by  precipitous  and  barreD 
mountains.  On  the  Moab  shore  they  riae 
to  the  height  of  ],500,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Bide  to  z,5io  feet.  The  Dead  sea  is  almost 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  Lake  Geneva 
In  Switierland,  being  foriy-seven  miles  in 
length  and  nine  ana  a  huf  miles  wide  at 
the  widest  part  Near  the  center  it  is  less 
than  two  miles  wide.  At  the  northeast 
comer,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan, soundings  show  a  depth  of  1,3 10  feel. 
From  there  southward  the  bottom  shelves 
rapidly  upward,  and  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremi^  it  is  only  eight  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
The  mean  depth  is  i,oSa  feet  The  varia- 
tion in  depth  during  the  year  is  often  as 
much  as  twenty  feet,  according  (o  the 
rainfall.  The  normal  level  below  that  of 
Mediterranean  is  1.191  feet;  the  total 
depth  of  the  depression  below  tke  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  1,603  ^eel.  Jerusa- 
lem is  1,494  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 
and  3,786  feet  above  the  Dead  sea. 

The  waters  of  Jordan  when  they  reach 
the  sea  are  as  brown  as  the  earth  thru 
which  they  flow — a  thick  solution  of  mud 
—but  the  instant  they  mingle  with  the 
salt  water  of  the  lake  the  particles  of  soil 
are  precipitated  and  they  become  as  clear 
as  crystal,  with  an  intensely  green  tint. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lake  are  large  beds 
of  asphalt,  and  the  surrounding  soil  is 
rich  in  bituminous  matter.  Small  lumps 
of  bitumen,  which  is  solidified  petroleum, 
frequently  float  upon  the  surface,  and  may 
be  picked  up  among  the  gravel  on  the 
shores.    At  the  southeast  corner  is  a  ridge 
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of  pure  rock  salt  five  miles  long  and  300 
feet  high.  A  pillar  that  rises  beside  tt  is 
pointed  out  to  tourists  as  the  remains  Of 
Lot's  wife.  This  deposit  of  fossil  salt  is 
■aid  to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
chloride  of  sodium  than  is  found  else- 
where. The  bottom  of  the  lake  in  that 
vicinity  is  covered  with  large  crystals,  so 
bard  as  to  defy  solution  except  in  bailing 

The  water  of  the  Dead  sea  is  very 
nauseous.  No  stomach  is  strong  eooagh 
to  retain  it  It  is  sticky  to  the  touch,  and, 
when  dried.  leaves  a  coatine  of  salt  and 
othei  chemicals  upon  the  flesh  of  bathers. 
But  it  is  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  so 
transparent  that  one  can  distinguish  ob- 
jects upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet.  It  is  difficult  to  swim  in  because  of 
its  buoyancy.  A  human  body  floats  with- 
•ut  exertion,  and  can  only  be  submerged 
by  an  effort  Swimming  is  unpleasant,  as 
thefeet,being  the  lighter  part  of  the  body, 
have  too  great  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  sea  is  usually  perfectly  calm. 
The  water  is  so  heavy  that  it  requires  a 

Swind  to  disturb  it 
placed  in  the  Dead  sea  gasp  a  few 
limes  and  die.  and  the  only  living  things 
that  exist  in  the  water  are  a  few  microbes. 
There  were  once  five  cities— Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Adnah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar — 
but  no  man  can  tell  where  they  stood. 
Their  ruins  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  careful  investigation  hasdemonstrated 
that  the  popular  idea  that  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  sea 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  community  of  size  ever 
existed  in  this  climate,  where  now  do  maa 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  Seriptores 
that  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  the 
five  cities  upon  the  plain  was  not  from 
water  but  from  fire,  and  the  absolute  dis- 
appearance of  all  traces  of  walls  thai  must 
have  been  built  of  stone,  because  there 
was  no  timber,  is  of  itself  a  remarkable 
phenomeaon. 

KolKhU  Pythias  Blsnnlel  Heetlng. 

For  this  gathering  in  San  Francisco,  in 
August  next,excursion  tickets  will  be  sold 
via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  for  |jo  for  the  round  trip  with 
final  return  limit  September  30. 

The  "  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  " 
railway  is  the  Short  Line  between  Chicago 
and  Omaha.  Twothru  trains  daily  in  eat  h 
direction  with  the  best  Sleeping  Car  and 
Dining  Car  Service,  and  all  regular  trav- 
elers know  and  appreciate  the  merits  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail 
way's  Short  Line  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Time  tables,  maps  and  information  fur 
niahed  on  application  to  W.  S.  Howell. 
General  Eastern  Agent,  33i  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Re»(  and  Hnnlih  lo  Maiber  sad  Ckltd. 


What  are  Humors? 

niey  are  vitiated  or  morbid  fluids  conrai 
Ing  tba  TBins  and  affecting  the  tlssuwh 
Ttiey  ai«  commonly  due  to  detective  Olaa^ 
tlon  bat  are  sometimes  loberited. 
How  do  they  roanlieat  themselves  T 
In  many  forms  of  cataneoos  eraptlatt, 
salt  rbeom  or  ecwms,  pimples  and  tmtls. 


Howare  they  expelled?    By 

Hood's  SarsapariUa 

which  also  bnlldB  np  the  system  tbat  has 
soSered  from  them. 
It   Is  the  best  medtdne  (Or  all  hnmora 
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Man  with  Tean  sr  Bloyols 

Wanted,  to  deliTer  and  callact  money  for  Ona 
TiucB  and  Hu(DT  CicuottDUino  Wobij)  Atlis. 
Nearly  every  borne  wants  them.  ns_<'aa«B 
raaily  meile,  Vlnte  for  terms.  K.  L.  KXUOM 
a  co.,6ix  vast., I  T.citr. 


CHILD.'BOrrBHH  ihb  uuma,  ni.L.Aict  an  rai.-i, 
"'"""I   WIND  OOLIC,  and  Im  tb*  belt  niniHlT   foi 
LH(EA.    Boldb*  bnifiliU  Jn  everj  p4rt  Df  Cb< 
Bcanra  in  ■•![  (or  "If n.  WIbiIdw'h  Boottaln* 
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used  hor  cleaning  purposes 
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Short  of  Perfection 


itlhc  Principle  underlying 
the  Construction  of  the 
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That  is  why  Practical  Improvemients 
are  fint  ucn  on 
the  SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Itisanup-wlth- 
the-time*  ma- 

Illustrated  Cataloeuc  Free  m  ui 


The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuaa,  N.  Y.,  U.  9.  A. 
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\Vc  give  below  -A  list  ol  the  leading  firms  of  publishers  of  school  booti  and  manulacturers  o^ 
ichool  supplies  and  equipment.  Tliis  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  Tftc  Jodrvai. 
in  sending  orders.  In  writing  lor  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  inlonnation,  tou  will  get  spec 
attention  by  mentioning  Tat  Journal  every  time  you  write. 
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B'hboards,  Crayotu,  Eruers. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 

A  magoifircnt  volume,  sue  ii^ixi.)  inclics.  cunlainiug  120  (ull- 
pai;e  illuxlfnlion^,  wilh  descriptK-c  text,  extii'bitfnp  animals  from  ;i|l 
parts  nf  the  tvorld, 

TheJiaicriptJ*c  in.iller  i« 
atinu'tivElTwhttcr,p(is»ua' 
inu  aUo  Ine  nirHl  iif  >-.-lea- 
lifie  atr.uracy.  ami  preseut- 
\a%  a  CTMt  number  ni  iatet- 
dllK  Ucls  aad  iui<i:dui'n. 

a  b  a  dcUgbliul  Tolunx: 
lot  ;tiaac  peiipla,  fur  tl.r 
tioiB«  llt>rai7  latili;.  [ji  tor 
•cbdal-room  u*e 

No  vqlutni:  In  n1iur.1I  hU- 
tory  of  ei^Ufli  attrLkciivcni^si 
ami  neiii  iru  wer  bcloic 
nScteil  At  *a  luw  a  price. 
1 1  i«  clcganity  inif  itroaicly 
boand  In  cInch,  anil  dbw 
oRued  for  tbe  mai^'djitulv 
low  pH(.«  of  fisc-i  by  matl, 
9). 10. 

E.  L.  KELLOaO  &  CO.,  ft^™»  6i  E.  jih  St.,  New  York 


Every  Primary  Teacher 

Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 

Every  Country-School  Teacher 


...■«l)lF» 

FAQii  £ia£aaT  AX&iaAcrtcBorTBj 

Oiu  of  Dm  grmiMi  UwU  on  UaolUu  of 
timn-  AlMMt  vrcrttvdr  bw  tt.  OBiwUlJna 
but  aod  oiiMpatt.   i'rtiw.  a4«.,  ;x«ti«(.l, 

PATIVS  UOniUS  ft>  XOSDATIBI. 

Tim  MMMM««MnMI  lb  kDjr  t>oi>\ 
•<dl>WU0C*lD(iBcillla*  Ibt  SB'^ilU: 
tcBCkluc-    t^oa.  M«..  DUCIMliI. 


e.  L.  CBLLOOO  «  CO.. 
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TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

liy Jacques  W,  Repwav.  F.R.G.S.  i2mo.  With 
maps  and  Colored  Plates.   383  pages.   S1.25.wf/. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

By  James  A.  James,  Fli.D.,  and  "Albkkt  H, 
Sanfori).  M.A.    i2mo.     383  pages.     Sl.oo,  net. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

300  A.  D,  to  1900.  By  Oluek  J,  Thatciikr, 
Ph.D.,  and  Kerdinanh  Scjiwili..  Ph.D.  With 
Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  etc.  i2mo.  550 
pages.    S1.50,  «i/. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  William  Vau<.ihs  Moody  and  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  o(  the  University  of  Chicago. 
12010.     431  pages.     $,\.-i^,nct. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  J.WQUES  W.  Rkoway,  F.  R.  G  S.  (Ready 
during  the  Summer.) 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

By  Fkank  W.  Millkk  and  Aug.  F.  Foerste, 
Instructors  in  the  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton. Ohio.     Ready  in  August. 


THE  MARSH  AND  ASHTON  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

By  Walter  R.  Marsh,  Head  Master  Pingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  Ji,  and  Charles  H.  Asliton,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Harvard  University, 

The  Series  will  include 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     (Rf,,./)'  soon)  I  PUNE  AND  SPHERICAL  THICONOMETRY 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA  {Reatiy  in  Aitgusf) 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  |  PLANE  AND  SOUD  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.    {Ready) 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS 

New  YorK  Edicationai.  Department  Chicago 


The  Sadlcr-Sowe  Company's 

COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


Are  so  popular  because  they  .ire  distinctly  educational, 
inlensely  practical,  aud  illustrate  tUc  bust  methods  and 
improvements  in  raodern  cornmcrei;il  training  and 
experience. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  iiOOK- 
KtvEPING  was  introduced  in  over  2,500  scliools  in 
two  years  and  lia»  already  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
ol  new  schools  for  ihe  i-orainfj  year.  A  complete  ele- 
meniarv  course  S'lpplied  for  Jr.L.o. 

MaOfARLANE'.S  Ci)MMKKCIAL  A.\D  IN- 
DUSTRIAL GEOiiRAPHV.  a  hook  of  over  400 
pages,  and  one  humlri'd  illiislrations  ivith  forty  color 
maps.  Not  a  picture  book,  hut  an  intensely  practical 
working  test-liook  (or  the  school-room,  already  widely 
adopted  for  use  the  coming  school  year. 

KlCHAEiU.SON'S  COjMMERCLVL  LAW  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  requirements  of  hi);h  schoolE,  com> 
mercial  schools,  etc.  It  is  iDtendtd  for  plain  peoplt: 
who   want  a  plain   uiulerstandin;^   of  ihe  simple   laivs 

\Vt  puljlish  a  full  line  of  commercial  tt-xt-book* ; 
Arithmetic.  .Spellin);.  I'enniansltip.  i-InglisbCorres- 
poiulenM:,  Sborlliand,  TypewritinK.  i^lc. 

Send  for  priie  list  and  boolilets.  Sliite  your  wants 
distinctly.    l)ei>usll>Aries  in  lh<r  leailin'^  [.'ities. 


SADLED-ROWE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Sound -de  .idenini;  m  Floors  and  Par 
more  important  iii-m  uf  aclioolhouse  consiruclioo  thaj 
arcbilC'Clund  fancy-work,  i  (  ynu  «i«j-/ reduce  your  cost 
don't  cut  out  the  deidenini;.  That  can  only  be  put  ;'■ 
when  the  schon!  Is  huill.  The  fancy  work  can  be  pu 
0H  afterward. 

CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QDILT' 

is  the  standard  deaikner.  and  the  only  one  that  absorbs 
and  dis.sipales  sound-wjves. 

Sample  and  Special  booko 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr., 

Boston.,  Maas. 
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•I  But  NiBik  StTMtt  Maw  Tarh  . 
aat  Wabuh  Atbbb*,  OklMU*.  Ilk 
Il«  8w«r  m^  B— cam,  afiwa. 


MODEL   BOOKS 
for    SCHOOLS 

N«w  EduG«.tlon  Ra&ders 

■MkIudn.Mch ¥>.3S 

WmX  m.  10.40 ;  Back  IV .43 

Bakldwln's  School  Readers 

Uffet  BMk  ar  FIT*  Ba«k  aoiM 
Ptatunil  Geogrb.phlee 

XliaMtaiT.fO.40l  AtTUMd I.U 

ILlcs's  Rn.tlonn.1  Spelling  Book 

Part  I.  lO.iT :  Fart  n .22 

Natural  Couree  in  Music 

fall  CMme-Sarea  Baaki  sad  Ckarti 

ilart  Caana— Twa  Baaki 

NcM&eter'e  United  StKtea  HletorlM 

FrtMarr.  M.M ;  ■ckool 1.00 

Winalow'a  Natural  Arithmetic 

>MkI.tOJO;  BMkn .40 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

lltanta.  fo.M ;  UtcnaMlate         -        •        -        .       .m 
ttaaUrt 45 

Mvtesjrs  English  Series 

■ISHaatarr  lacUik .40 

bflUbenwaar-  -  .to 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

rrtsarr.io  30;  latenaefllata M 

AlTasMl .M 

AMERICAN  BOOK   COMPANY, 

Mew  T*rk  CInolnnatI  Chlcaia  Baalaa. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  7EX7-BOOKS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 

HOBBIB'B  HlBTOBIOAL  TU.E8.       FST  TOl  ,  .....  -10.75 

1.    AitiBiu.  4.    EHaLiicD.  T.    Fbahce. 

%.    QiBiuHT.  B.    Obibcb.  h.    Boita. 

B.    Brssu.  8.    Bfaic  S.    Japin  ikd  Uaia*. 

LtKB'B  T1I.IB  rBOH  SBAKSHPBABB 

Nine  roll.  lano.         Clolh  Per  vol. .W 

Tk*  Historical  TaUi,  by  Charles  Morris,  are  exceptiooallj 
serviceable  as  Supplementary  Keaders.  Each  volume  u 
complete  in  itself,  coataioinK  stories  of  a  distinctive  country 
or  people.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare 
narrative,  but  neaves  in  descriptions  of  persons  and  places, 
and  much  information  as  to  characters  and  molives  and  ctu- 
loms  that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are. 
as  the  sub-title  lo  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Reality," 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  by  the 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  bands  they  may  fall. 

A  HiTiiBi.1  Hkboivi     Bt  L.  E.  Tiddeman     ......  |a.1S 

THaBTUBiorFi[n,D'')CBtT.    By  Charles  DlclienR     ....  .is 

SiLicTxn  Btokiib.    From  Hans  AudersMi    -■'-.-  .IB 
EunnTABT  HmKRca  Readebh, 

Book  T„Tilh  Object  LeiUDB 4B 

Bookn^vfthObieclLeasone JO 

Book  Ul..  with  Ob^t  LeaBona  -. .ts 

BrsLi  STOBiuroB  CciLDBiii.tti  (Tolainet. 

Vol.  I,  atorieafmiii  the  Old  Testament .78 

Vol.  D..  Btoriea  trom  the  New  Testament        .....  .7S 

Mpaclal  iBlrsdaellBD  Piieei  will  be  sent  aa  ■ppllcBliaa. 
•lEACHERS  AND  SCllOCt  OFFICERS 
dtsirota  af  inlrodieittg  neta   Tt^it-Saoti  arc  rafitetfally  requeitid 
la  write  far  ttnai. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY.  Publbhers 


IDEAL  rifiST  I^EADING  BOOKS 


THE  invigoratiag  element  of  interest  for  the  child 
gained  by  souod  pedagogy  growing  out  of  the 
author's  exceptional  experience,  in  teaching  children, 
aad  appropriately  re-enforced  by  beautiful  artistic 
and  mechanical  execution,  is  characteristic  of 

THE,  ARNOLD  PRIME.R 

128  n-    Illuotrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

30  CENTS 

**  It  i>  a  jewel,  and  will  interest  even  the  most  languid 
Ud._  That  the  author  is  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  is  a  juanmlee 
-^AmtricoH  Educalitn, 


IN  the  wide  range  of  its  usefulness,  and  its  genuine 
appeal  to  all  children,  through  the  exceptional 
variety  and  abundance  of  its  subject-matter  and 
its  fascinating  treatment,  no  first  reading  book  excels 
Mrs.  Ferris's 

OUR  FIRST  SCHOOL  BOOK 

Its  pp.    Over  300  illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white. 

30  CENTS 

"  One  of  the  very  beautiful  books  made  for  first-grade 
children.  It  is  a  child's  book  in  every  good  sense— one  that  he 
will  enjoy  at  home  or  school.  It  is  both  a  primer  and  a  first 
reader  in  OTie."— journal  •/  Education,  Boston. 
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EBERHARD  FABER. 


E.  FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS. 

PENHOLDERS. 

COLORED  PENCIL*, 

RUBBER  BRASBRB, 

Etc.  EU., 
FOR  iCHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Pearl  St,  New  York. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DKAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATEItlALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

CittKlDBne  *ent  «>  kppUeatloB. 

BOSTOH  OFFICl 

IIW  TOKK 

CDUtO 

UOBOTlitOB  Street 

t  W    Uth  street 

a03  MlcUcaa  Areau 

GILLOm 


For  Slant  WritJMf : 

404, 351, 303,  «04  B.  F^ 
603  E.  F.,  eOl  E.  P., 

1047(Ui])c[script). 
Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io45(ve«ic.!.r).r 

104»  (Vertigraph).  1047,  1065,  106«,  1067.  | 

HIOHEST  QUALITY,  THincroMC  MOST  DURABLB 

AH*  CHSAPCeT. 

MSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  John  Strart,  Nnv  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  1>W-W«1I  Printed— Fine  Papor— II»1f- 
LwthsrBiDdine— OlDihSldoa— PHceRadacadto 
Sl.W),  poatpAtd.    Head  For  lample  psKM. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Nev   Ooprrisht  iDtrodaotiooi— 8e«  Trp*— 
lood  Paper— Well  BoBiid-OonTmi{sBt  tor  tbt 

ice.  poatpaid.M  oanta  •Hib, 


;-}  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUhers,  leaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Shaw's  NaUonal  Question  Book.  rb.'.A":S^Q":.".„L"1" 

•wen  on  35  branches  of  itody.    An  encfclopedia  ot  usefal  knowledge.    Price,  p.js 
Bet,  poitpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Ci  East  Ninth  St,  New  Yerk. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

at  New  York 
BICHARD  A.  UcCDRDY,  President 

Lead-r  Them  All 


Tvtmiei  Is  1841  Pltty-nJoe  Tear*  ■[> 

THE  lOTOAL  LIFE  IH^DRAICE  COMPART 


The  Magazine 

E.DUCATION 


if  edBcatori. 
Ih.  oldnt  ot  Ib<  hlgh-clui 
m>(uln«.  FnUi  BP-to-dM«. 
■■  hkIl  ttl  **uy  UkDhflT  vho  r 

MuhlBf  Is  S  BTVftt  p 


:^;'a!Sj'S3a., 


n nc'sMnd null);  mj ua dotlu ii 
<  dollir  hooS.  FBkS,  (or  on.  niir 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

alB'Ill  Third  At*..     NEW  T*RK 

Manutactvrera  and  Importcn  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  raSTRUMEHTS 

iotrything  Ntedtd  h  tha  Laboratorg 
nttlwan  KuBfutnrlBC  Seit.li  tte  ■•■(• 


ANDREWS 


■CHOOL 
rURNISHING  CO, 

■s-„  NEW  YORK 


FRENCH  iSS"  V  ""• 

are  used  erarrwhere.    Bead  to  tke  pub. 
tiiheiforooiileifoiaxaitiliutlon.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

■ir  *  8m  sixth  AVBNUB,     .     NBW  VeRK, 

Oomplela  CatalosBe  on  apitlloatlaii. 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS. 


BHldlnc'*  0«ol»l  AthiWlo  Go«d« 
UaslnrSDd  u«  twoanffevd  u  inch  b, 
orauU^tiaiu  Hntnlllu  sports,  « 
t&tit  HpkldlBS's  0«ds  H  (be  bt£. 


ipt  Hpkldl 
THE  8FAJ.D1 


iU,  OJBoUU  BdiIbc  aion 
M  npm  EMtini  Bpsldtu'a  (oods  u 
snruloa  thst  Is  offnvd  as  "Jsst 


SOOSDt  Ulfl 


CONSERyArOKV 


Thongh  "New  England"  in  name, 
it  is  nalumal  in  repQtatioa— res,  inUr- 
national.  Tor  it  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
Ihe  neceisitjf  for  foreigo  study  to  make 
a  finished  musician  or  elocutionist. 

OEORQE  W.  CHAD  WICK,  Mns.  Mrae. 
AU/arluml^ri  a-d  talai.>c^  via  ir  irfl  ly 

PRANK  W.  HALE,  On.  •!■■.,  BsitH,  Mna. 


New  York,  New  York  CIIt. 
I09  West  FffiT-FoBRk  Street. 
KINDBRQARTEN  NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT. 

BTtllCAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 
Tw*  T*aT*>  Cenrse— Opeas  Oetaber  IK. 
'lUkA.HwuwiBnp't.     HIssSEustliisT.  Hatib.PtIb 


All  can  be  obtained 
b7  uelng 


COMFORT.  R£,LIEF,  SATISFACTION, 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


These  Eood  tesnlts  confirm  the  popalarit7  their  yeas  bare  enjoyed  fer  ever  forty  yeera. 

.t,t,,«urSia/i.««-/cr,i.,m.     THE  BSTBRBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  \9JSrJSSSi.'Sr^J-' 
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%^t  dc!)ool  JlournaL 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-secoira  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance 
RliUve  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURPML  ^tPt.^:^ 

Fifty  numbers  are  published;  inj  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

0m  Cterii. 

nn.  b«llvT«  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
**  duties  more  intelligently  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 
^Xnc  ]»«ll«v«  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
'•  does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Pniladelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WK  b*U«v«  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WB  baU«Te  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
redting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  tne  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
thtm  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

W£,  1>*ll*v«  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said:  "The  teacher  1 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  ] 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE.  bsltwa  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  D^  it  also ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
i^ntify  himself  with  his  work. 


^^E  balisve  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
'*  a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

VU'E  boli«v«,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
•'  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "  on  the  track,"  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  tfiose  persons  instead  of  eam- 
mg  say  $250,000  have  earned  $1,000,000  or  even 
$2,000,000. 

^^^E  belleT«  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
*'      widely  disseminated  thru  the    influence    of 

our  publications — atleast  we  have  aimed  at  this_,  week 

after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

^XTE  b«ll«v«  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
▼»      THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feelingthat 

its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 

nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

^XTE  believa  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
' »      grow  more  competent;   double  tlieir  value, 

come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 

are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 

in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  flt  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  workj 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  olTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  10  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


1.  ii«w  book,  by  &  leadiixr  eiponeat  of  Mientiflc  memory  traJnlng, 

Brttar.  PwW,  toldMi,  HMrii.  H^  Kliot,  D.W.T. /WDM.  lUna. 

Prl»,  •1.00  BM. 

Pricr,  91.00  ael. 

A  dioice  of  uther  tent  Jrtt  for  a  Uinited  time  to  tm  subicriben  sending  tile  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tf  1.00)  direct  to  the 
oflice.    Aidnwi  the  putiHihen, 

E.  L  KEU.OGO  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  Si,  New  York. 
*  •  3  *  •  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  •  •  3  •  • 


School  Brtwinfniwiiit  Katolo^ 

m  iimii  iif  Mill  miiril —  nobooks- 
ofw  1»  Mir  MM*  liil«d  ud  dMorlbeil 
tkkywr.  Am. 


Teachers' Katalot. 


IM  Itxn  PMie*  UliutrBtod— rerloed  to  dkte. 
Th*  moM  oomiilet*  Uit  of  book!  tor  teaehen. 
nexbtonoa.   Free. 


Mew  Century  inuOot. 

A  deicilptiTeliatof  peduosicalbookiuid 
trachera'  aidi  of  all  pnbBih^n.  Otst  itdo 
beat  books  UMed,  clusifled,nutDy  deacnbed. 
A  luuqae  otaloB— Qone  other  pnbllihed. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  E«i»~««»>i  P«tii.b.>..  61  E.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teaohen,  will  find  it  cf  advantage  to  c*nralt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EstmhUshsd  If  ¥4mr€  l^9  AadltMrl«ai  Bvildfais,  Chi 

Positions  Jilled,  4,090,  Ba«tern  Branch:  A^A  Ashland  Ava..  Bnffi 


^nicago 
Baatern  Branch:  A^A  Ashland  Ava.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE    FISK   TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.      156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      1505  Peaa  Ay«.,  Wathington. 

•03  Miotairan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  Bnilding,  MinmeapoUt. 

533  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  lo  Third  at.,  Portland. 

4ao  Parrott  Bailding,  San  Pranciteo.  595  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angelea. 

Ollir'l^    DA'f'llf*nQ  During  August   and  Septemberwe  fill  more  positions  than   at 
Vc^*^'^    lyCttinio  any  other  time  of  the  year.    Many  good  positions  come  to  us  and 

must  be  filled  promptly.   It  is  the  season  for  quick  returns.   80-page  Year  Book  free 
Address,  C.  J.  Albebt,  Bfanager.  The  Albert  Teaohen'  Agency,  Fine  Arts  Building.  Chioaqo. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS*  AOENCY 

8  Bast  I4tb  St.,  New  Yerfc 


OldMt  aad  b«t  known  la  V.I.  lit.  1855 
Joaa  0.  BooxwBxx,  Manager, 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  g5S^:„ff  ASf.  t«2t?^4ctS 

in  obtaining  Pogitions.   HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

I,  Prinoipals,  Ajiistants,Tators. 
Good  Sonools  to  Parents.  Gall 
i  Teaefaers*  Ageney,  aS  Union 


aqoare,  ICew  York 


7a  Fifth  Avanna 

Naw  York 


T!?£  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
priyate  schools,  and  families.   Advises  parents  about  schools.   WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. . 


immediately  fiftt  tbaohebs 
and  for  grade  posi- 
from  $7.00  to  $10  0(1  per 


Free  Registration  till  Oct.  1st  £HrS 

week.  Teachers  who  will  accept  such  positions  and  who  apply  to  us  at  once  will  be  resflitered 
without  tbe  payment  of  any  fee  until  we  secure  a  place  for  them.  This  offer  will  be  withdrawn 
after  October  ist.  ALBANY  TEACH1£B8'  AGENCY   81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

KELLOQQ'S   TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  Rallabla  Taachara'  Aid.    BataMiahad  1889.    Circular  for  stamp.   Call  or  write 

H.  a.  KELLOGG,  Manager.  61  Eraat  9th  Streat,  Naw  YerK  City. 


School  Architecture 


School  Boards 

and 

School  Principals 


want,  of  course  when  considering  school  building,  to  study  some  of  the 
best  books  on  School  Architecture,  that  they  may  be  able  even  to 
fairly  value  the  work  of  the  architects  they  employ.     We  recommend, 

Gardner's  Town  and  Country  School-Houics  35  plans,  over    loo  illustrations,  I2.00 
postage,  15c. 

Brijgs'  Modern  American  School  Buildings,  89  full-page  Illustrations,  $3.20;  postage  25c. 

Wheelwright's  School  Architecture,  250  illustrations.    Presents  examples  of  many  typical 
and  satisfactory  schools.    I5.00. 

Cobum's  Prize  Designs  for  Rural  School  Buildings,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
25c. 

Cobum's  How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  principles  and  suggestions  for  making  a 
room  attractive,  25c. 

Citizens  and  School  Principals  interested  in  school  improvement  can 
stimulate  healthy  and  effective  public  interest  and  secure  for  themselves 
much  personal  satisfaction  by  buying  and  loaning  some  ot  the  books. 

E  L  KELLOGG  5  CO^  Educational  Pvblisher5, 61  &  901  St,  R  Y« 


^THE    FLORAL    RECORD 


^ 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  f  5  cents. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.*. .*,  .•..'.•    '    •    •    •    • 


in  botany.    This    little  book 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  CI  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


For  Impaired  Vitality 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphafo 

Taken  when  exhausted  or 
depressed  from  overwork, 
worry  or  insomnia,  nourishes, 
strengthens  and  imparts  new 
life  and  vigor. 

▲  Tonic  for  Debilitated  Men 
and  Women. 

Genalne  bean  name  "  Horsford^s  '*  on  label. 


Educational  Foundations 

$1.00  a  year,  is  a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  furnishing  a  course  of  reading  for 
teachers.    Its  leading  departments  are : 

History  of  Education. 

School  Management. 

American  Progress  1800-190S. 

Theory  of  Teaching. 

English  Literature. 

Each  department  is  conducted  by  a  specialist. 

One  of  the  best  of  teachers'  books  is  printed 
complete  in  a  special  number  each  year  and  sent 
free  to  aU  subscribers. 

This  furnishes  the  best  possible  course  for 
teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  and  for  in- 
dividual study  Hundreds  of  teachers*  clubs 
meet  weekly  during  the  school  year  to  read  it 
together. 

The  ten  numbers  contain  nearly  900  pages 
equal  to  three  average  books  that  sell  for  S8.00 


Payne's  100  Lessons  in 

Nature. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  science  teaching  in  educational 
papers  and  as  an  institute  instructor.  Na- 
ture study  is  being  introduced  into  most 
progressive  schools.  This  is  the  book 
that  teachers  need  to  help  them.  It  in. 
dicates  a  method,  marks  out  an  attractive 
series  of  lessons,  gives  many  model  lessons 
that  have  proved  successful  in  the  author's 
own  school,  suggests  to  teachers  many 
ways  of  making  the  work  of  greatest  value 
as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
It  covers  a  field  not  occupied  by  any 
other  book  and  is  indispensable  to  any 
one  who  would  be  highly  successful  in  this 
work. 

Size  71-8x6  indhes.  £01  pages.  49  iUustrations. 
Paper;  price,  heretofore,  %\  .00:  now  as  above.  This 
year/Vw  with  either  of  Kellogg'sSl  JX)  periodicals 
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Training  to  Accuracy, 

By  SoPT.  A.  B.  Cole,  Plain?ille,  Mass. 

The  training  which  our  children  need  instilled  into 
them  is  the  feeling  that  nothing  is  right  which  is  not 
exactly  right.  A  railroad  oflScial  brought  up  on  ''nearly 
right 'idea  might  be  justified  in  making  a  time-table 
by  which  the  departure  and  crossing  of  trains  at  junc- 
tions might  have  a  latitude  of  five  minutes,  more  or 
less.  We  doubt  whether  the  school  ofScials  who  devel- 
oped in  that  boy  his  ideas  of  exactness  would  care  to  be 
a  patron  of  his  railroad. 

A  child  draws  a  map  in  school  and  gets  things  ''pretty 
nearly"  where  they  ought  to  be.  "Of  course,  the  map 
is  going  into  the  waste  basket,  and  so  we  can't  spend 
too  much  time,"  says  the  teacher.  The  habits  of  the 
child,  however,  are  going  thru  life ;  and  if  he  should 
enter  the  Board  of  Coast  Survey  and  make  a  chart  on 
the  principle  of  his  common  school  teaching,  the  life  of 
every  sailor  on  the  broad  sea  would  not  he  worth  the 
snap  of  one's  finger. 

A  child  who  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  without  the 
thoro  mastery  of  his  combinations  can  never  become  pro- 
ficient in  arithmetic.  A  boy  of  ten  who  halts  on  his 
multiplication  tables  will  limp  thruout  his  business  ca- 
reer. Leave  fractions  with  the  child's  mind  hazy,  and 
he  may  as  well  bid  adieu  to  mathematics.  We  often 
hear  the  expression,  and  some  text- books  bear  out  the 
idea,  "Never  mind  the  decimal,  if  the  whole  number  is 
correct."  So  far  as  that  problem  is  concerned  and  its 
influence  as  a  disciplinary  value,  it  would  be  just  as  sen- 
sible to  say,  "  Never  mind  the  unit's  period  ;  get  the 
thousands  right,  tho." 

Are  we  teaching  grammar  school  history  with  the 
idea  of  thoroness  and  clearness?  Here  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  talkative  pupil  to  say  a  lot  of  things  that  sound  well. 
But  as  these  young  people  are  to  become  future  citi- 
zens, and  the  terms  so  new  and  strange  to  them  in  their 
school  days  will  later  have  a  meaning,  or  ought  to  have 
one,  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  the  under- 
lying principles  of  history  be  taught  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly. We  hear  of  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  How 
many  men  in  the  rank  and  file  can  define  their  politics? 
A  great  political  party  celebrates  Andrew  Jackson's 
birthday.  Why?  The  lives  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
must  be  worth  teaching  if  millions  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  willing  to  follow  the  doctrines  they  expounded. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Do  we 
teach  it  so  that  our  children  can  act  intelligently  later 
in  life?  Are  we  teaching  the  industrial  growth  of  our 
nation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child  can  draw  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  outcome  of  present  conditions  judg- 
ing by  the  past? 

Of  the  many  things  which  a  teacher  must  handle 
in  the  school-room  nothing  is  more  essential  than  lan- 
guage. If  all  the  formal  definitions  and  rules  were  col- 
lected they  would  not  occupy  a  very  large  pamphlet  and 
yet  after  a  child  has  passed  thru  eight  or  nine  years  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  high  school  principal  com- 
plains that  the  child  doesn't  know  anything  about  gram- 
mar, meaning  what  the  grade  teacher  would  call  lan- 
guage. 

The  pupil  goes  thru  the  high  school  and  enters  col- 
lege, and  lo  !   the  professor  says  he  doesn't  know  any- 


thing about  English!  "Woefully  deficient!"  After 
four  years  of  college  education  he  secures  a  position  on 
some  newspaper  only  to  find  that  his  smallest  news  item 
has  been  subjected  to  a  bad  attack  of  blue  pencil  simply 
because  he  could  not  express  himself  in  readable  compo- 
sition. 

There  are  many  fond  theorists  who  proclaim  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  by  doing  it.  We  all 
know  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  a  certain  place  is  to 
travel  and  get  there,  but  no  matter  how  carefully  some 
kind  friend  may  have  directed  us,  the  sight  of  an  occa- 
sional guide  board  on  the  way  inspires  new  confidence 
and  settles  uncomfortable  doubts. 

In  the  child's  experience  in  going  thru  many  of  his 
studies  might  it  not  be  that  a  few  of  the  old-time  rules 
and  definitions  would  give  him  confidence  and  set  his 
mind  aright  in  cases  of  doubt  and,  perhaps,  ignorance? 

If  there  is  one  thing  needed  in  our  elementary  teach- 
ing to-day,  it  is  intensive  teaching, — not  ten  thousand 
facts  lightly  and  superficially  treated,  but  ten  basal  facts 
so  driven  home  and  clinched  in  the  child's  mind  that  he 
can  no  more  shake  them  off  than  he  can  his  own  skin. 

Is  the  pupil's  work  neat?  Is  he  exact?  Does  he  hear 
things  correctly  the  first  time?  Can  he  get  things  right 
at  first  sight?  In  his  memory  work  does  he  miscall  the 
little  words?  Does  he  learn  a  poem  completely  when 
told  to  do  so,  or  does  he  about  half  learn  it  and  wait  to 
be  prompted? 

Do  you  allow  pupils  to  get  the  answers  to  their  prob- 
lems "  pretty  nearly  right,"  and  then  figuratively  pat  the 
child  on  the  back  and  tell  him  that  that's  near  enough, 
by  giving  him  a  rank  of  ninety-nine  per  cent.?  If  he 
were  behind  a  counter  would  your  teaching  of  "  pretty 
nearly  right"  be  worth  much?  Let  us  think  of  these 
things. 


On  Teaching?  Spelling. 

By  George  W.  Dickson,  Tilton.  K.  H. 

Since  most  men  are  ordinary  men,  and  are  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  the  training  of  the 
child  should  be  such  as  will  best;  fi^  him  for  this  ordin- 
ary work.  The  ordinary  man  will  never  need  to  stand 
in  a  long  line  of  men  and  spell  words  orally.  He  will 
need  to  spell  only  when  he  writes.  The  question  is, 
then.  Does  oral  spelling  in  school  produce  the  power  to 
spell  on  paper  as  later  life  will  demand?  Experience 
teaches  that  it  does  not.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
proved  by  most  teachers  that  a  child  may  be  able  to 
spell  correctly,  orally,  words  which  when  asked  to  write 
he  will  misspell. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  good  to  be  gotten  from 
oral  spelling,  but  time  in  school  work  is  so  valuable  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  do  work  which  will  result  in  good. 
We  must  do  work  which  will  result  in  the  greaUit 
good.  Because  the  greatest  good  comes  from  written 
spelling,  oral  spelling  must  be  set  aside  as  in  itself  in- 
sufficient to  fulfill  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

From  a  general  principle  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  statement  that  "in  always  creeping  a  child  can  never 
learn  to  walk"  we  may  infer  that  to  train  a  child  to  do 
a  certain  work  in  a  certain  way  does  not  necessarily 
prepare  him  to  do  the  same  work  in  an  entirely  differ- 
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ent  way.  We  may  state  then  that  the  spelling  lessons 
must  be  written.  And  yet  experienced  teachers  know 
that  children  may  take  ten,  fifteen,  even  twenty  words 
a  day,  spelling  these  words  correctly  when  written  in 
columns,  but  at  the  same  time  misspelling  in  a  composi- 
tion of  one  page  from  three  to  five  common*  words. 
Where  is  the  difficulty?  It  seems  to  me  that  writing 
spelling  lessons  is  not  enough.  We  must  go  a  step 
nearer  to  the  application  of  spelling,  and  say  that  words 
must  be  given  in  their  natural  relation  to  other  words — 
that  is,  they  must  be  taught  in  sentences.  Spelling  is 
not  an  end — it  is  a  means  to  expression,  and  is  valuable 
only  so  far  as  it  enables  the  child  to  express  his  thought. 
If  a  child  can  spell  all  the  jaw-breaking  monstrosities 
in  the  dictionary  but  cannot  write  a  correctly  spelled 
paper  on  any  subject  he  is  studying,  or  an  ordinary  let- 
ter, without  a  misspelled  word,  all  his  power,  which  may 
seem  wonderful  to  the  inexperienced  observer,  is  known 
to  the  careful  teacher  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 

This  leads  me  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  words  the  child 
most  needs  to  know  how  to  spell,  and  the  sources  from 
which  these  words  should  be  taken.  The  country  is 
full  of  spelling  books.  I  have  seen  many,  and  the  best 
thing  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  the  more  of  them  a 
teacher  has,  the  more  deplorable  his  condition.  In 
looking  over  one  of  the  latest  of  these  books — one  whose 
authors  assert  is  especially  adapted  and  carefully  graded 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child,— I  have  selected  a  few 
words  for  your  consideration.  I  find  these  words  in- 
tended for  third  grade  children  :  doU^  quests  quells,  and 
strop.  My  objection  to  these  words  is  not  that  they  are 
too  hard,  but  that  the  child  does  not  need  them.  I 
would  suggest  that  since  most  boys  in  the  third  grade 
have  not  yet  reached  the  shaving  age,  there  are  other 
words  better  adapted  to  meet  their  immediate  needs 
;than  strop.  The  time  for  a  boy  to  learn  to  spell  strop  is 
when  he  begins  to  talk  about  strop,  which  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  need  never  be  taught,  for  by  the 
time  he  has  a  beard,  if  he  can  spell  anything,  he  can 
spell  strop. 

For  fourth  grade  children  I  find  moUeuUf  secession,  and 
maroon.  Among  fifth  grade  words  I  find  diahase,  antefix, 
and  epigraph.  Don't  ask  me  what  these  words  mean — I 
haven't  had  time  to  consult  the  dictionary.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  energy  of  children  is  ex- 
hausted upon  words  like  these,  bright  boys  and  girls  in 
the  higher  grades  of  what  are  reputed  to  be  good 
schools  write  have  to  as  ^'haffto"  and  going  t$  as 
**  gonter,"  would  have  written  as  "  would  of  written,'' 
and  spell  wWier  **  s  o-1-o-g-e-r  "  Afard  h-ea-r-e-d,  and 
even  yes  y-e-ss  ? 

The  words  the  child  should  learn  to  spell  are  the 
words  he  understands,  and  the  words  he  is  using  every 
day.  For  him  to  learn  to  spell  a  single  word  for  which 
he  will  not  have  an  immediate  use  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  There  ace  hundreds  of  words  he  does  want 
to  use  at  once,  more  even  than  he  can  learn  to  spell  in 
the  time  he  has  to  give  to  them.  These  words  may  be 
found  in  the  conversations  of  children,  and  in  their 
daily  work  in  school.  They  may  be  taken  sometimes 
from  geography,  sometimes  from  language,  even  from 
arithmetic,  but  more  often  from  reiuling — that  is,  of 
course,  presuming  that  the  child  is  reading  the  right 
kind  of  material.  The  time  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
spell  Australia  is  when  his  attention  is  turned  to  Aus- 
tralia— when  he  needs  the  word.  This  is  the  time  too 
when  he  can  learn  it  with  least  effort.  He  has  no  need 
of  Australia  so  long  as  he  is  studying  home  geography. 
Then  he  wants  such  words  as  mountains,  valleys,  et$. 
He  wants  the  word  adjective  when  he  learns  what  an 
adjective  is— that  is,  not  when  he  has  learned  a  defin- 
ition of  an  adjective,  but  when  he  learns  to  recognize 
one,  when  he  learns  what  it  dees  in  a  sentence. 

Spelling,  I  believe,  is  not  wholly  memory  work.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  science  in  it,  and  some  degree  of 
common  sense.  When,  for  instance,  a  child  has  learned 
ripe,  he  has,  if  the  fact  is  called  to  his  attention,  learned 


pipe,  sknpe,  wipe,  gripe,  and  tripe.  Many  other  series 
may  be  taught  m  the  same  way. 

I  have  found  that  children  learn  words  more  quickly 
if  they  write  them  when  they  study.  In  doing  this  the 
child  has  the  benefit  of  two  sense  impressions — a  sound 
impression  as  he  thinks  the  word,  and  a  sight  impression 
as  he  causes  the  word  to  appear  before  him.  He  sees 
the  word  clearly,  as  he  does  not  see  it  when  he  looks  at 
it  merely  to  recognize  it, — that  is,  when  he  sees  it  as  a 
whole.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate 
this  eye  training.  If  the  child  sees  the  word  distinctly, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  spell  it  correctly.  If  he 
does  not  see  it  distinctly,  he  spells  it  merely  by  memory, 
and  memories  cannot  always  be  depended  upon. 
Children  have  the  same  careless  habits  of  seeing  that 
most  grown  people  have. 

Spelling  has  a  few  sister  subjects.  They  are  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  the  formation  of  sentences  and  of 
paragraphs.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  subjects 
if  taught  in  connection  with  spelling  may  be  taught  in 
less  time,  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  with  more  thoroness  to  the  child.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  spelling  lessons  be  dictation  leesonp, 
and  always  of  sentences.  I  may  say  that  the^e  sen- 
tences must  not  be  isolated  statements,  but  sentences 
related  to  each  other,  and  running  thru  which  there  is 
a  continuity  of  thought.  The  better  the  teacher  the 
better  will  be  the  dictation  exercise.  The  better  the 
exercise,  the  better  the  work  done  by  the  child. 

The  good  dictation  lesson  must  possess  certain  char- 
acteristics, chief  among  which  are  these  : — It  must  be 
new  to  the  pupil  when  it  is  dictated.  It  must  contain 
the  words  he  has  studied  for  the  day's  lesson.  It  should 
contain  some  review  words,  the  more  the  better.  It 
should  interest  the  child.  It  should  require  punctua- 
tion marks  which  he  has  been  taught  to  use.  It  should 
train  him  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. 

These  companion  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned 
must  be  carefully  taught  by  the  teacher.  They  can 
never  be  learned  by  having  the  child  learn  exercises 
from  a  book.  He  must  be  taught  to  decide  for  himself 
when  to  begin  a  new  sentence,  when  to  begin  a  new 
paragraph.  In  the  study  of  the  words  which  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  lessons  from  day  to  day,  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  see  that  the  child  knows  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  each  word  and  can  use  that  word  cor- 
rectly in  a  sentence  before  he  is  asked  to  learn  to  spell 
it. 

A  great  fault  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  that 
teachers  find  it  requires  less  exertion  to  give  out "  ten 
words  to  be  studied  than  to  do  the  teaching  necessary 
in  the  work  suggested  above.  Another  fault  and  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  conscientious  teacher,  is  that  he  is 
too  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  He  gives  the  child  too 
many  words—ten  words  to- day,  and  ten  more  to-morrow 
is  the  plan  of  too  many  teachers.  By  the  time  the  child 
has  learned  the  fourth  ten,  the  first  ten  are  entirely 
forgotten.  There  must  be  constant  review, — not  as 
single  words,  but  old  words  made  over  into  new  lessons, 
as  old  hats  are  sometimes  made  into  new  ones.  The 
child  who  can  take  three  hundred  words  in  ten  weeks 
and  learn  practically  all  of  them,  may  take  six  hundred 
words  in  ten  weeks  and  not  learn  any  of  them. 

In  conducting  a  spelling  lesson  such  as  I  have  tried 
to  set  forth,  I  would  not  allow  the  children  to  write  or 
even  look  at  the  paper  until  I  had  finished  speaking.  I 
would  never  repeat,  unless  the  inability  to  understand 
was  caused  by  some  disturbance  not  under  the  control 
of  the  child.  I  would  not  accept  a  paper  upon  which  a 
letter  had  been  made  over  or  a  word  had  been  scratched 
out.  I  would  insist  upon  careful  work  and  I  would  make 
an  "  awful  fuss  "  if  I  didn't  get  it. 

If  you  don't  believe  what  I  have  said,  try  it.  You 
will  see  your  pupils  daily  grow  strong  in  the  power  to 
take  in.  and  in  the  power  to  retain  and  express  that 
which  they  do  take  in. 
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Educational  Association  of  China. 

[abstracts  of  two  addresses  before  the  convention  at  shanghai,  mat  21-23.] 


The  Educational  Outlook  in  China. 

By  John  G.  Ferguson. 

The  present,  condition  of  educational  work  exhibits 
the  same  elements  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  that 
now  characterize  the  general  political  situation  of  China. 
Two  leading  missionary  colleges  of  Ghihli  province  have 
been  destroyed,  and  one  government  college  at  Tientsin. 
All  the  other  schools  thruout  the  north  and  west  of 
China  have  either  been  temporarily  abandoned  for  at 
least  some  months  or  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
The  day  schools  which  were  depended  upon  to  supply 
pupils  for  the  higher  schools  have  met  the  general  fate. 
In  all  other  parts  of  China,  with  the  exception  of 
Shanghai,  it  is  safe  to  day  that  school  work  has  been 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  troubles,  and  that  it 
has  not  yet  regained  the  secure  position  it  previously 
held. 

The  government  has  issued  imperial  edicts  ordering 
the  establishment  of  schools  thruout  the  empire,  and 
instructing  the  provincial  authorities  to  carry  the  order 
into  effect.  Peking  university  has  been  resuscitated, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  constitute  a  board  of  eciuca- 
tion.  In  some  provinces  old  colleges  which  had  been 
abandoned  have  been  brought  to  life.  Small  schools 
have  sprung  up  everywhere,  either  to  teach  English  or 
science,  or  the  Chinese  language  in  a  new  method. 
Activity  is  everywhere  exhibited,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  neither  in  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
government  nor  in  those  established  by  missionaries  is 
there  as  yet  any  well-defined  method  of  development. 
Until  the  Chinese  government  either  in  its  federal  or 
provincial  administration  decides  upon  its  future  educa- 
tional policy,  it  will  be  impossible  for  missionary  schools 
to  do  anything  more  than  supply  the  local  needs  of  their 
churches  and  communities.  Neither  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  decide  upon  an  educational 
policy  until  many  other  administrative  policies  have  been 
fixed.  The  time,  therefore,  for  a  well-regulated  system 
of  education  in  China  has  not  yet  arrived. 

When  China  does  establish  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, however,  it  will  be  determined  by  national  char- 
acteristics, and  must  be  attached  in  some  way  to  the 
education  of  the  past.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  de- 
scribe the  educational  method  which  China  has  followed 
up  to  the  present  time  as  a  complete  freedom  in  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  teaching,  combined  with  a  fixed 
standard  of  examination.  Teaching  has  neither  been 
interfered  with  nor  supervised,  and  its  only  restrictions 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  pupils  to  attain  that  scholar- 
ship which  would  make  them  successful  in  the  examina- 
tions. In  no  country  has  the  German  university  Lehr- 
fretheit — freedom  of  teaching — and  Lemfreikeit — free- 
dom for  the  learner — been  more  conspicuously  followed 
than  in  China.  Schools,  whether  established  by  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  Mohammedans,  or  Buddhists,  have 
always  been  free  to  teaeh  what  they  could  get  people  to 
learn.  The  State  has  only  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
to  decide  what  qualifications  were  needed  in  men  who 
were  to  belts  officers,  and  has  confined  itself  to  prescrib- 
ing examinations  for  these.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  learning  will  be  pre- 
served in  any  new  system  which  China  may  adopt. 

Another  national  characteristic  which  is  bound  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  new  system  is  the  adaptation  of 
local  circumstances  and  the  right  of  local  control. 
Each  viceroyalty  or  each  province  is  an  organized  system 
of  local  government  by  itself,  and  will  be  bound  to  control 
its  own  schools.  Just  as  in  Switzerland  each  canton  con- 
trols its  schools,  because  of  the  great  differences  in  lan- 
guage and  modes  of  life ;  just  as  in  the  United  States  each 
state  has  its  own  independent  educational  system  ;  so  it  is 
bound  to  be  in  China.    The  example  of  Japan  in  having 


a  strongly  centralized  system  under  control  of  one  board 
of  education  in  the  capital  cannot  be  imitated.  Japan 
was  able  to  follow  the  systems  of  Frcnce  and  Gennany, 
but  the  Germans  are  **  too  disciplined  and  too  disciplin- 
able," and  the  French  are  ''too  highly  centralized  in 
their  tendencies  "  to  serve  as  guides  for  China.  Amer- 
ica has  too  many  systems  to  be  of  any  guidance.  Neither 
can  England,  with  its  elementary  board  and  parochial 
schools,  its  high  elementary  schools,  its  independent 
Etons  and  Harrows  and  its  ultra-conservative  universi- 
ties, furnish  a  guide  to  China  until  it  is  able  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  proposed  board  of  education  which 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Some  'such  example  as 
Switzerland  must  be  found,  where,  with  no  surrender  of 
local  freedom  or  local  aristocratic  literary  guidance,  some 
national  form  of  intelligent  control  may  be  exercised. 


Lessons  from  Japanese  Education* 

By  R.  E.  Lewis. 

By  way  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  new 
education  in  Japan  and  China,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  the  environment  of  the  former.  The  Meiji  era 
has  been  characterized  by  the  seclusion  of  the  Shogun, 
the  elevation  of  the  emperor  to  supreme  power,  the 
inauguration  of  constitutional  government,  the  disestab- 
lishment of  Buddhism,  the  organization  of  the  national 
system  of  education  and  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.  In  all  this  there  is  a  suggestion 
for  China.  The  Japanese  did  not  attempt  to  reform 
education  alone,  and  leave  the  other  branches  or  forces 
of  the  national  life  te  go  on  in  the  old  ignorant  and 
fatuous  way.  Reform  in  education  will  not  be  effected 
in  China  until  all  branches  of  the  government  are 
renovated. 

In  1872  the  emperor  of  Japan  proclaimed  the  educa- 
tional code  in  what  maybe  considered  the  emancipation 
proclamation  of  the  Japanese  mind.  This  proclamation 
contained  the  sentence  that: 

''  It  is  intended  that  henceforth  education  shall  be  so 
diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant 
family  or  a  family  with  an  ignoiant  member." 

The  audacity  of  this  proposition  has  perhaps  never  been 
exceeded  in  the  realm  of  education,  but  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  high  resolves  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  educa- 
tion. The  present  status,  after  thirty  years  of  effort, 
shows  that  five  millions  of  Japanese  are  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  very  creditable  that  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total  school  population  are  actually  under  instruction. 
These  pupils  are  being  taught  in  27,000  schools  by  88,- 
000  teachers.  The  teachers  are  being  trained  in  forty- 
nine  normal  schools.  The  gradations  of , the  system  are, 
elementary,  middle,  and  higher  schools,  with  the  fully 
developed  university  to  crown  the  system.  In  addition 
there  are  230  technical  colleges  with  25,000  students,  as 
well  as  many  agricultural  institutions.  Upon  this  elab- 
orate and  highly  organized  system  of  education  the 
Japanese  people  spend  each  year  about  thirty-four  mil- 
lions of  yen. 

In  the  earlier  days  Japan  called  into  her  service,  and 
relied  upon,  the  advice  and  educational  integrity  of 
American  experts.  Dr.  Verbeck,  as  first  president  of 
Tokio  university,  laid  broad  foundations.  The  normal 
school  system,  the  common  schools,  agricultural  colleges* 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  nurses'  training  systems  were 
also  founded  by  Americans,  as  was  medical  education  by 
Germans.  The  Japanese  sent  large  numbers  of  youthis 
to  America  and  Europe  for  education,  as  China  is  now 
in  turn  sending  to  Japan. 

The  control  is  now  vested  in  the  Momhusho,  or  de- 
partment of  state  for  education,  which  has  almost  arbi- 
trary powers  in  the  realm  of  higher  learning,  altho  in 
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in  the  lower  grades  the  connties  and  cities  have  charge 
of  details,  it  is  probable  that  in  China  the  provincial 
supervisors  and  provincial  treasuries  must  have  a  much 
larger  control  of  the  new  learning  than  id  the  case  in 
Japan. 

The  creation  of  words  and  combinations  to  express  the 
new  ideas  of  science  and  truth  is  creating  a  silent  revol- 
ution in  the  Japanese  language.  In  the  primary  and 
middle  schools  the  sciences  are  taught  in  Japanese,  but 
for  the  advanced  work  in  the  university,  and  even  in  the 
higher  schools,  the  Japanese  are  forced  to  resort  to 
English. 

The  problem  of  teachers  has  always  been  vexatious. 
Altho  the  forty-nine  Japanese  normal  schools  are  doing 
their  utmost,  yet  there  is  an  actual  deficit  of  32,000 
teachers  in  the  force  required  by  the  nation.  Of  the 
88,000  thousand  teachers  at  present  in  that  empire  only 
380  are  foreigners.  Where  is  China  to  secure  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  teachers  necessary  to  man  the  schools 
which  the  present  decrees  call  for,  if  these  decrees  are 
carried  out  with  fidelity? 

One  of  the  great  tenets  of  Confucianism  is  that  edu- 
cation of  and  by  itself  leads  to  moral  choices.  But  all 
distinctly  religionus  teachiug  is  excluded  from  the  class- 
rooms of  Japanese  government  colleges.  Count  Luoye 
says  that  the  morals  of  the  students  in  government  col- 
leges without  religious  instruction  are  much  lower  than 
in  Christian  colleges  with  such  instruction.  The  great 
Neesima  aflSrmed  that  education  bereft  of  Christianity 
was  dangerous.  And  the  Japanese  themselves  are  work- 
ing out  the  solution  of  .he  diflSculty.  Though  they  are 
not  allowed  to  teacL  Christianity  in  government  colleges, 
yet  the  Christian  students  and  professors  thruout  the 
empire  have  banded  together  in  a  NationalUnion. 

The  low  ideals  of  the  populace  have  been  slow  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  education.  And  yet  Japan  has  accom- 
plished what  none  of  the  prophets  dared  expect.  New 
truths  are  becoming  a  part  of  her  very  life,  they  are  be- 
ing built  into  the  very  brain  tissue  and  nerve  cells  of 
the  nation. 


Proposition  L  for  the  South. 

By  Edward  Atkinson  in  the  Manufacturers*  Record. 

[Abridged.] 

The  old  Hebrew  myth  conveys  the  idea  that  mankind 
has  been  subjected  to  labor  as  a  punishment  for  sin. 
The  modem  idea  is  that  '*  mankind  is  as  lazy  as  he  dares 
to  be,"  and  that  it  is  only  under  the  necessity  of  labor 
that  any  moral,  manual,  mechanical,  linguistic,  aesthetic 
or  spiritual  factors  have  been  developed  in  human  con- 
ception. We  differ  from  other  animals  in  our  power  to 
accumulate  experience,  and  we  humans  differ  among  our- 
selves in  our  methods  and  capacity  for  applying  experi- 
ence, so  that  the  material  world,  its  wealth  and  welfare 
is  full  of  parodoxes. 

The  richest  states  in  the  world  are  these  which  are 
situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  natural  re- 
*  sources  are  least,  to  wit,  Holland,  where  the  Dutch  have 
made  the  land,  made  the  crops  and  made  the  men  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  incursions  of  the  sea;  England— the 
most  productive  market  gardens  in  England  are  in  Nor- 
folk, where  the  biowinir  sands  have  been  made  firm  land 
capable  of  production  by  folding  sheep  upon  them — first 
fed  from  the  outside  and  then  fed  from  the  crops  grown 
upon  the  field — an  example  to  the  upland  districts  of  the 
South,  where,  for  lack  of  mental  energy  and  the  power 
to  muzzle  the  cur  dog,  your  crops  yet  wait  for  full  frui- 
tion; Massachusetts,  endowed  with  granite  and  ice  and 
originally  covered  with  heavy  timber  difi^cult  of  removal, 
yet  now  proportionately  the  richest  state  in  the  Union, 
its  agriculture  prospering  more  than  ever  before,  its 
progress  proved  by  the  desertion  of  the  hill  farms,  called 
the  abandoned  farms,  and  the  application  of  mental  en- 
ergy or  brains  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hillsides,  in  the 
nastures,  in  the  creamery  and  the  butter  factory.  The 
highest  rates  of  wages  paid  in  agriculture  this  side  of 


the  Rocky  mountains  are  paid  here,  with  low  cost  of 
production  and  a  larger  proportionate  product  in  ratio 
to  area  than  in  almost  any  other  state. 

What  was  the  motive  ?  Necessity  and  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources. What  was  the  foundation?  The  common  school. 
Sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  children  foreign  bprn  or  of 
foreign  origin;  sixty  per  eent.  of  the  adults.  Appropria- 
tions for  scnools,  $6  per  head.  Who  pays  it?  It  is  assessed 
mainly  upon  the  capital  in  improved  land,  tools,  and  im- 
plements of  the  state,  and,  by  diffusion,  spread  thruout 
the  cost  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  state.  Why  do 
the  people  stand  the  tax?  First,  because  it  is  right  and 
just;  second,  because  it  is  the  only  way  of  digesting  for- 
eign immigrants  of  every  race,  color,  and  condition; 
third,  because  it  pays  a  big  profit  and  supplies  capital, 
nearly  every  other  person  of  this  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts having  at  his  orherciedit  in  tbe  savisgs  basks 
$500  in  an  aggregate  deposit  of  $600,CCO,000,  of  which 
three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  belongs  to  the  working 
classes  in  the  narrow  use  of  that  term. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Let  us  look  upon  the 
other  side — the  picture  of  the  Sunny  South.  Your  great 
resources  have  existed  for  centuries.  Your  lands  have 
been  occupied  by  English-speaking  people,  black  and 
white  or  white  and  black,  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
What  have  your  great  resources  yielded?  They  have 
rendered  a  few  people  rich  for  a  time.  They  are  now 
rendering  many  more  people  rich.  Are  they  rendering 
masses  of  the  people  prosperous?  In  a  very  limited  way 
they  may  be  among  those  who,  possessirg  mental  ener- 
gy, combined  with  manual  or  mechanical  capacity,  work 
moderate  hours  per  day  and  demand  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  that  the  art  in  which  they  are  occupied  will  war- 
rant, in  order  to  justify  them  in  making  their  products 
at  the  lowest  cost  by  the  unit  of  product.  But  how  is 
it  in  many  of  your  factories  and  workshops?  Over-long 
hours,  promoting  degeneracy;  child  labor,  promoting 
ignorance;  possibly  big  present  profits,  delusive  and  dan- 
gerous because  at  the  cost  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
community.  What  e  ar  your  natural  resources  worth 
without  the  development  of  mental  energy,  beginniig  in 
the  common  school  and  ending  in  the  high  school  or  the 
technical  school?  How  else  will  you  enable  the  masses 
of  your  people  to  secure  the  largest  product  from  your 
great  resources  with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical 
labor  and  at  the  highest  rates  of  wages?  Why  least  ex- 
penditure of  physical  labor?  Because  the  Sunny  South 
does  in  some  measure  enervate.  Mankind  can  dare  to  be 
pretty  lazy  in  much  of  the  Sunny  South.  A  higher  type 
of  energy,  greater  skill,  a  stronger  incentive  to  work  is 
required  in  your  Sunny  South  than  is  called  for  in  the 
temperate  zone,  where  people  must  work,  and  where 
thruout  the  long  winter  the  most  comfortable  work  is 
the  indoor  work  of  the  modern,  well-coostructed,  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  workshop,  factory  o.  depart- 
ment store. 

•  .  .  . 

May  I  venture  on  an  old  story  which  would  hit  you 
rather  hard  if  in  the  last  twenty  years  you  had  not 
changed  all  that?  It  was  related  to  me  by  a  very  witty 
member  of  President  Grant's  Cabinet  who  was  invited  to 
attend  a  celebration  upon  the  heights  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  he  met  some  of  the  most  courtly  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school,  one  of  whom,  clad  in  the  customary  black 
dress  coat,  ruffled  shirt  and  high  hat  of  a  former  day,  all 
rather  rusty,  dilated  at  great  length  on  the  immense 
natural  resources  of  that  section.  The  secretary  got 
rather  tired,  and  quietly  remarked:  '*  All  that  you  say  is 
true,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  wanting  here.'^ 
"  What  is  it?  "  said  the  old  F.  F.  V.,  to  which  the  secre- 
tary  quietly  replied,  ''Brains  and  industry."  Whereup- 
on the  old  gentlemab,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,re8ponded, 
"  Wal,  Jedge.  I  ain't  very  fond  of  work  myself,  I  con- 
fess." 

Now  about  agriculture*  We  don't  boom  it  much  in 
Massachusetts,  but  a  few  comparisons  may  be  instruc- 
tive. 
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Comparisons  with  Massachusetts  of  two  states  of  the 
Sunny  South  whose  potential  in  agriculture  cannot  be 
imagined  when  the  cur  dog  is  muzzled  and  when  com- 
mon-school education,  brains  and  industry  are  applied  to 
the  land,  renovated  as  it  will  then  be  by  pasturing  sheep 
upon  the  exhausted  cotton  fields: 

Mass.        Georgia.        Alabama. 

No.  of  farms 37,715  224,691  223,220 

Average  No.  of  acres  in 

each  farm 83.4  117.6  92.7 

Value  of  products  at  the 

farms $42,298,294  $104,304,476  $91,387,409 

Aver,  net  value  of  farm 

product  per  farm,  not 

including  what  is  fed 

to  stock $903  $410  $364 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  difference,  and  why 
a  Massachusetts  farm  should  yield  more  than  twice  the 
net  income  per  farm  as  compared  to  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, with  a  much  less  proportionate  number  of  labor- 
ers occupied  in  agriculture?  If  you  cannot  answer  that 
question,  maybe  I  can  by  putting  it  in  another  way.  Is 
it  not  due — 

Ist.  To  the  common  school,  kept  nine  months  in  the 
year,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school? 

2d.  To  the  exclusion  of  children  from  the  factory  and 
the  workshop,  and  to  their  protection  by  law  from  the 
greed  of  their  foreign  born  parents  until  they  also  learn 
not  to  force  their  children  to  work? 

3d.  To  the  reasonably  short  hours  of  labor,  high  re- 
lative rates  of  wages,  with  the  consequent  low  cost  per 
unit  of  product  in  the  factory  and  workshop,  whatever 
that  product  may  be? 

4th.  To  the  establishment,  support,  and  constant  use 
of  a  free  public  library  in  all  but  ten  or  a  dozen  of  over 
360  cities  and  towns  in  the  state? 

6th.  To  the  manual  training  in  the  common  school 
and  the  subsequent  technical  training,  for  which  the 
common  school  makes  the  necessary  preparation? 

I  admire  your  constant  work  in  booming  the  South, 
but  like  the  old  F.  F.  V.  in  Virginia,  it  sometimes  makes 
me  a  little  tired,  and  it  has  led  me  to  blow  off  this  final 
counterblast  on  the  school  problem. 

I  like  the  English  method  of  conducting  discussion  as 
I  have  often  witnessed  it  in  the  Old  Economy  Club  in 
London,  founded  by  Tooke  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  peer  and  radical  met  on  equal  terms,  suppressing 
mutual  admiration,  giving  hard  hits  without  gloves  or 
buttons  on  the  foil,  and  maintaining  mutual  respect  and 
esteem,  as  I  hope  we  of  the  North  and  South  may  also 
do. 

While  I  fully  concur  in  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  industrial  education  advocated  by  Principal  Wash- 
ington and  by  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  nevertheless 
there  are  good  reasons  why  colored  men  of  superior  ca- 
pacity should  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  full  uni- 
versity education.  There  are  many  lawyers  and  doctors 
of  ability  and  experience  among  the  colored  people.  No 
man  can  be  fully  qualified  in  the  practice  of  either  pro- 
fession without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
even  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek.  That  they  are  capable 
ef  attaining  a  high  standard  in  the  university  course 
was  proved  to  me  by  the  presence  at  the  last  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  dinner  at  Harvard,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  an 
honorary  member,  of  a  colored  lawyer  of  great  ability. 
One  of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  class  day  of  the  class 
of  1902  was  also  a  colored  man,  and  I  recently  met  at  a 
wedding  festival  a  colored  Cuban  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  in  the  same  class  with  the  bridegroom,  and  who 
were  as  well  qualified  to  meet  ladies  and  gentlemen  as 
any  other  guest's  who  were  present  on  that  occasion.  He 
is  in  full  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston. 

These  ^ews  maybe  very  shocking  to  persons  who  have 
not  yet  survived  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  but  they  are 
acts,  and  they  eannot  be  ignored. 


Chalk  Talk  in  Geography. 

Pictured  Relief. 

By  Walter  J.  Kbnyon,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 

Of  the  many  devices  in  use  for  the  visualizing  of  geo- 
graphical forms,  pictured  relief  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory.  For  about  two  decades  a  heroic 
struggle  has  been  made  to  bring  the  sand  table  into  use. 
I  have  yet  to  meet,  however,  the  geography  teacher  who 
persists  in  its  use  after  a  fair  trial.  The  sand  table  offers  a 
multitude  of  disadvantages  that  more  than  offset  its  one 
service — ^this  not  by  any  means  adequate — of  visualizing 
relief.  Pictured  relief,  while  free  from  the  shortcom- 
ings of  sand  modeling,  far  exceeds  the  latter  in  its 
possibilities  for  suggesting  topographic  form.  It  is 
of  such  surpassing  value  in  this  direction  that  no  text- 
books in  geography  are  now  published  without  a  series 
of  pictured  continental  reliefs.  It  must  be  said  of  these, 
however,  that  they  lack  the  suggestion  of  reality.  A 
plaster  cast  lacks  interest  for  the  student  because  it 
carries  the  least  possible  feeling  of  reality  with  it.  And 
if  such  a  plaster  cast  is  photographed  for  reproduction 
on  the  text-book  page  this  shortcoming  remains.  It 
should  therefore  be  greatly  encouraging  to  the  teacher 
to  reflect  that  her  own  modest  attempts  at  the  black- 
board are  likely  to  carry  her  pupil  closer  te  a  realization 
of  structural  relief  than  are  the  more  pretentious  repre- 
sentations on  the  text-book  page. 

The  value  of  such  use  of  the  blackboard,  in  holding 
the  children's  attention  and  interesting  them  in  their 
study  is  very  great.  And  the  teacher  has  only  to  make 
a  beginning  in  this  work  to  find  it.  out.  One  student 
said  that,  as  she  sat  day  by  day  with  a  pictured  relief  of 
North  America  on  the  board  before  her,  its  valleys 
seemed  to  dilate  and  become  populated  with  forms  of  life. 

The  value  of  the  drawn  relief  over  the  mechanically 
produced  one  lies  in  precisely  that  touch  that  is  mani- 
fest in  any  piece  of  handwork,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Greek  vase  and  a  cast  bottle.  Or  between  the 
actual  marble  as  it  leaves  the  sculptor's  tool  and  the 
stamped  metal  replicas  that  g^et  the  modern  eye  at 
every  turn.  In  any  work  peiiormed  directly  by  the 
human  hand  there  is  that  vibrant  throb  of  life  that 
alone  can  express  thought  sussed  with  feeling.  No 
otlier  thought  is  of  value,  in  an  educational  sense.  And 
this  high  criterion  of  all  arc  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
humble  device  of  geographic  relief  sketching. 

The  Board. 

By  long  odds  the  bast  blackboard  for  our  purpose  is 
the  natural  slate.  And  those  teachers  are  to  be  envied 
who  find  themselves  in  communities  so  progressive  as 
to  fit  their  schools  with  such  conveniences.  In  order, 
however,  that  less  fortunate  ones  shall  not  be  wholly 
discouraged,  I  have  purposely  drawn  some  of  the  accom- 
panying maps  upon  the  'poorest  possible  type  of  black- 
board, to  wit,  a  painted  plaster  wall.  The  map  of  Cali- 
fornia (Fig.  14),  was  drawn  upon  such  a  "blackboard." 

A  Substitute  for  Blackboards. 

Frequently  our  students  draw  maps  of  too  much  value 
to  be  summarily  erased  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 
And  often  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  such  maps  thruout 
a  series  of  lessons  ;  and  again  it  may  be  desirable  to 
carry  them  from  room  to  room  for  use  before  various 
classes.  The  discovery  of  black  pattern  paper  is  there- 
fore of  considerable  value  in  the  case.  This  is  a  jet 
black  paper  used  by  tailors  in  cutting  patterns.  It 
comes  in  sheets  two  feet  by  three  feet,  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  costs  a  cent  a  sheet  at  paper  ware- 
houses. 

This  black  paper  takes  the  chalk  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way  and  the  marks  are  readily  erased  with  a  cloth. 
Maps  and  pictures  drawn  on  this  black  paper  can  be 
carried  from  room  to  room  or  from  school  to  school. 
Or  they  may  be  rolled  up  or  hung  up  and  preserved  in- 
definitely. When  such  an  extended  preservation  is  de- 
sirable the  drawing  may  be  blown  with  a  spray  of  fixatif, 
which  preserves  it  against  rubbing. 
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The  Crayon. 
The  crayons  to  DBe  are  those  ordioarily  need  in  Bchool- 
rooms — the  conimoD  soft  '^chtlk,"  both  white  and  col- 
ored. Host  colored  blackboard  work  faila  becanse  of 
its  gandy  cmdenesB.  Bat  this  may  be  happily  remedied 
by  toning  down  the  harsh  oolora  with  obarcoal  aa  yon 
work  along.  A  ten  cent-box  of  stick  charcoal  ahonld 
be  at  band,  aa  it  will  be  called  for  in  any  work,  whether 
in  plain  white  or  in  aolor, 

Rdund  Kelkb. 
Ai?  possible  variation  of  surface  manifests  itself  by 
a  light  and  a  shade,  adjoining  each  other.    Elaine  a 
battered  tin  can  and  each  dent  will  proTs  to  be  jnst 
this:    a  light  plos  a 
shade  in  matnal  rela- 
tion.   And  this  is  tme, 
not   alone   of  depres- 
tions,  bat  of  eleTanons 
as  well.    Thns,  be  the 
irregalarity   either    a 
hole  or  a  bowl  it  visna- 
lizes  itself  by  the  same 
derioe — ashadow  melt- 
ing into  a  light    And 
at  timeait  isonly  hj  the 
,  interpreting    evidence 
of  sorroonding  objects 
that  the  eye  determines 
which  is  hole  and  which 
*  is  bowL 
Fix- 1— Tke  4«sts  In  •  eui. 

For  onr  pnrposewe  may  think  of  a  moantain  eonven- 
tionally  as  a  pyramid.  It  could  be  represented  by  three 
lines,  enclosing  the  two  visible  slopes.    If  we  now  im- 


agins  oar  pyramid  to  be  lighted  on  one  side,  say  the 
west,  the  other  side,  by  comparison,  will  be  darii. 

If  we  redraw  this  figure,  softening  the  lines  a  little, 
we  have  a  mountain,  so  far  as  our  present  need  requires. 


A  pyramid,       A  llyhtfd  prramld.  A  monntaln. 

Pig.  3. 
It  helps  the  effect  to  draw  the  strokes  oat,  with  the  bare 
fingers,  into  the  snrronnding  plain. 

ThlB  mountain,  so  far  as  map  drawing  is  concerned, 
is  the  anit  of  structare.  A  range  of  mountains  is 
merely  a  row  of  these  units  hung  along  a  divide,  like 
(dothes  on  a  line.  The  tyro  will,  however,  make  this  r»- 
semblanoe  too  literal.  Her  divide,  or  water-parting  will 
be  a  straight  line  instead  of  the  jagged  and  sinuous 
meeting  of  slopes  that  a  divide  invariably  is.  Her 
mountains,  too,  will  be  all  of  a  slse  and  without  any 
passes  between  them.    And  when  she  first  tries  to  show 


Kg.  7-Ad  odd  ml<t«k«. 

RaTSTM  In  color,  (blaek 

lot  whlto). 

the  passes  she  will  make  them  at  plain  level,  thus  break- 
ing her  range  up  into  unsatisfactory,  disconnected 
groups  as  in  Fig.  6.  There  is  in  this  sinple  ezerciie, 
therefore,  room  for  some  [vactlce.  The  strokes  should 
not  be  too  uniformly  paivllel. 
They  should  mix  and  cross  so 
as  to  give  a  general  light  and  ^h      x  «.,. 

shade  eifeot.      They  should  *^^-^:::;^' 
alaovaryin  length,  that  the    Fii.s-"K«t  right  ai.-.. 
moanta&iB  may  beof  different  *"■*  BpwMd." 

heights.  On  comparing  Fig.  6  point  by  point  with  Figs. 
4  and  6,  these  various  criticisms  are  easily  apparoit. 

An  interesting  objective 
in  this  exercise  is  to  see  if 
you  can  make  the  range 
terminate  gradually  o  r 
dwindle  down  (Fig.  6),  in- 
stead of  stopping  with  an 
abrupt  jumping-off  place 
as  in  f^g.  4. 

One  odd  mistake  which 
nearly  every  b^inner 
makes  is  to  get  the  east 
slope  rituu  from  tte  nm- 
mitinstead  of  falling.  Thns 
in  Fig.  7  the  eastern  base,  "«■  »-*  ▼•"•7- 

A,  is  actually  higher  than  the  crest,  B.  To  avoid  this 
we  have  only  to  kdbp  in  mind  our  original  figure,  the 
pyramid,  with  its  vsrtex  pointing,  not  right  or  left,  but 
upward.  The  eastern  base  will  then  ke^  on  a  level 
with  the  western 

After  your  mountain  range  has  a  rugged  and  natural 
feeling,  try  a  valley  by  adding  an  opposing  range.  The 
effect  of  a  valley  is  most  readily  produced  by  striking 
the  crayon  baok  and  forth  with  a  cradling  motion,  tak- 
ing core  to  have  the  maximum  light  in  the  right  place. 
We  can  make  this  an 
elevated  valley  or  plateaa 
bv  making  the  inner  slopes 
short  and  the  outer  ones 
long,  as  shown  In  Fig.  10. 
So  far  we  have  used  on^ 
the  white  crayon.  Let  us 
now  try  the  effect  of  ch«r> 
coal  for  the  shadows.  This 
may  be  easily  overdone.  A 
little  charcoal  goes  a  long 
way.  Only  patient  exper- 
iment is  required,  how- 
ever, to  make  It  a  valuable 
adjunct  of  the  blackboard 
work. 
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HaviDg  now  a  pl&teau,  somewhat  {^onventioiial  in  Its 
feeling,  let  us  make  it  "  look  nataral."  A  real  plateau 
is  a  rugged  mountaiQ  land,  uBuallr  rimmed  b^  higher 
monntaina.  This  broken  BUiface  is  easily  pictured  by 
working  in  amaller  r&DgeB,  not  too  UDiform  and  parallel. 
Finally  choose  a  place  that  looks  likely  and  put  in  a  lake 
with  your  charcoal.    Down  to  this  lake  and  beyond  it  a 


idoWB  OTCldon*. 


river  may  flow,  breaking  finally  thru  the  coast  moDD- 
taina  and  reaching  the  sea.  Be  careful  to  make  the 
rlTsr  taper,  beginning  with  a  fine  line  at  the  source  lod 
ending  toward  the  month  with  a  coarter  one.    The  line 


ahould  wriggle,  to  gire  the  effect  of  meaadering.  The 
river  is  put  in  with  charcoal  after  the  land  turfaee  ha* 
been  finiahed.  The  lake  may  be  represented  by  the  bare 
board,  its  contour  being  cut  out  by  the  comer  of 
a  blackboard  eraser. 

If  the  work  has  been  painetskingly  carried  to  this 
point  we  have  a  fair  representation  of  Southern  Mexico. 
It  may  be  more  readUy  recognizable  by  adding  the  Yuca- 
tan peninsula  and  Central  America. 

This  exercise  serves  as  a  key  to  all  relief  drawing. 
We  have  a  plain  (Yucatan),  a  valley,  a  range,  a  platean 
between  ranges  ;  also  river,  lake,  coast.  An  exteuBion 
of  this  idea,  based  upon  a  careful  eciutiny  of  a  text- 
book map,  will  yield  a  aatiafaotory  relief  of  any  geo- 
graphical area. 

It  ahould  be  sud  here  that  the  mere  copying  of  a 
text-book  map,  with  however  much  fidelity,  is  not  really 
a  strong  method  of  study,  A  student  might  produce  a 
remarkably  faithful  facsimile  of  the  published  map  and 
yet  be  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  area  he  has  repreiented. 
His  map,  therefore,  to  be  of  most  valne,  ahould  not  be 
in  a  direct  sense  a  copy,  but  rather  a  record  of  what  he  - 
knows  of  the  area  depicted,  reinforced  and  corrected  by 
reference  to  the  text-book  map. 

Extinction  of  the  Song  Bird. 

According  to  a  contributor  to  a  New  Orleans  paper, 
the  depletion  of  song  birds  in  that  city  is  creating  con- 
siderable alarm.  Fifteen  hundred  mocking  birds  alone 
will  be  shipped  north  this  month.    The  writer  adds  : 

"Other  long  birds  are  annually  shipped  away  from 
thia  section  In  large  numbers,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  parks  and 
the  forests.  The  mocking  bird  is  atill  eommon  enough 
to  be  en  sale  for  a  paltry  ^,  but  his  diminishing  num- 
bers is  apparent  in  every  section  of  the  South.  Unless 
the  authority  of  the  states  comes  to  his  protection,  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  he  will  be  as  much  of  a  cnriosltr 
in  his  native  woods  as  the  buffalo  has  become  in  the 
West.  The  mocking  bird  is  a  species  that  will  never 
die  out  naturally.  He  is  a  hardy  little  fellow  is  free- 
dom, and  hia  couragD  protects  him  from  the  other  spe- 
cies which  inhabit  the  woods.  He  is  a  fighter  as  game 
as  the  game  cock,  and  can  be  left  to  hold  his  own  against 
that  robber  in  feathers,  the  English  sparrow,  that  will 
soon  spread  from  the  cities  to  the  country  and  make  life 
miserable  for  the  denlsens  of  the  woods. 

"  Bnt  for  all  bis  courage  the  mocking  bird  has  no 
protection  against  the  cupidity  of  man.  He  is  being 
trapped  and  sold  for  a  few  dimes  for  shipment  to  a 
strange  and  uncongenial  climate,  and  is  even  being  shot 
by  alleged  sportsmen  without  consciences.  The  Bnall 
boy,  BBQslly  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  forme  of  anim|] 
life,  be  it  Baid  to  bis  credit,  rarely  harms  singing  birds 
after  passing  the  comparatively  harmless  knickerbocker 
age,  but  the  city  'sportsman,'  failing  to  hit  birds  that 
are  the  legitimate  prey  of  sportsmen,  is  killing  singing 
birds  in  large  numbers.  This  offence  should  be  made 
punishable  ly  a  fine  that  would  give  pause  to  the  con- 
scienceless hunter,  and  a  secend  offence  should  be 
punished  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  There  is,  or  there  is  supposed  to  be,  in  every  state 
in  the  South,  a  law  to  protect  the  turkey  buBard.  The 
result  is  that  these  birda  are  bo  tame  as  to  become  the 
pray  of  every  alleged  sportsman  armed  with  a  pot  metal 
shotgun.  And  yet  they  are  not  disturbed,  because  of 
fear  of  the  law  which  frequently  does  not  exist.  The 
song  birds  can  be  protected  as  readily  if  the  prooer  ef- 
fort be  made.' 


The  educational  news  department  of  Tbe  School 
Journal  1b  to  be  greatly  improved.  Siggestions  are 
•ordltlly  invited.  Educational  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  aid  the  professional  advancement  of  teachers 
by  becoming  regular  oorrespendents. 
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Have  Faith  in  Them! 

'  E?ery  child  is  an  individual  revelation  of  divinity. 
Herein  is  contained  the  substance  of  the  creed  which 
distinguishes  this  age  from  the  past.  Formerly  an  al- 
most opposite  view  obtained,  outside  of  mother  hearts, 
at  least.  To  be  sure  there  are  children  whose  divinity 
is  so  completely  concealed  from  all  but  the  most  skilled 
eye  of  faith  in  humanity,  that  a  doubt  as  to  their 
heavenly  origin  and  destioy  seems  justifiable.  There 
are,  too,  educators  who  are  blind  in  their  conceit ;  blind 
especially  to  embryonic  good,  tho  marvelously  keen-eyed 
in  fault-finding.  The  number  of  people  who  have  failed 
to  become  enamored  of  virtue  because  of  this  blindness 
on  the  part  of  their  educators  is  legion.  Faith  in  a 
child,  and  the  encouraging  attitude  which  springs  from 
this  faith,  has  never  marred  a  single  souL  Think  of 
the  victories  it  has  won,  the  souls  it  has  redeemed  ! 

An  educator  who  cultivates  a  practical  faith  in  every 
individual  child  in  his  care  will  be  doubly  rewarded. 
His  influence  will  inspire  and  cheer  the  young  on  their 
way,  and  thousands  will  call  him  blessed.  The  educator 
himself  will  be  made  happier  by  his  faith,  and  his  own 
character  will  grow  sweeter  and  stronger  thereby. 

He  who  cannot  raise  himself  to  this  abiding  faith  in 
the  divine  destiny  of  each  child  is  to  be  pitied,  and  his 
pupils  even  more  than  he. 


Poor  School-Houses. 

When  the  school-house  is  below  the  average  condi- 
tion of  comfort  and  elegance  exhibited  by  the  houses  of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  there  is  something  abnormal 
and  wrong.  The  estimate  of  education  there  is  low  and 
unhealthy.  Of  course  the  parents  are  to  blame,  but,  as 
in  a  war,  when  there  is  a  disaster  the  blame  is  laid  on 
the  leaders,and  the  leaders  in  education  are  the  teachers. 
Practically,  if  there  is  a  poor  school-house  in  a  district 
or  community  the  teacher  is  to  blame. 

There  are  probably  200,000  school  houses  in  America, 
maybe  considerably  more ;  we  do  not  have  the  figures  at 
hand.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has ;  but  we  believe  to  be  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  fully  one-half  of  them  are  mean 
and  ugly  buildings,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. This  certainly  ought  not  so  to  be ;  we  caU  upon 
the  teachers  to  arouse  out  of  their  apathy  and  neg- 
lect and  improve  the  school-houses.  The  better  the 
school  building  the  more  the  teacher  will  be  respected. 
As  a  rule  a  poor  building  is  occupied  by  a  poor  teacher. 
To  this  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

When  David  P.  Page  undertook  to  produce  good 
teachers  in  New  York  almost  every  common  school- 
house  in  the  state  was  a  poor  one  ;  in  the  four  years 
he  was  permitted  to  live  he  learned  of  the  erection  of 
over  300  new  buildings.  Every  graduate  of  the  Al- 
bany Normal  school  in  those  days  encouraged  the  par- 
ents to  tear  down  the  ugly  cheap  and  unfit  structures 
and  replace  them  by  something  worthier.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  good  teachers.  A  poor  teacher  doesn't  care 
what  kind  of  a  building  he  has ;  he  wants  the  money 
only.  A  steady  improvement  has  gone  on  since  Page's 
day,  but  still  there  is  an  abundance  of  unfit  buildings. 

Many  yearsago  two  women  went  into  a  town  in  Illinois 
and  opened  a  private  school ;  the  only  building  they 
could  get  was  a  poor,  unpainted  forbidding  structure. 
They  were  real  teachers,  however,  and  began  to  make 
improvements;  they  painted  the  entire  bouse  them- 
selves ;  they  planted  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers ;  they 
spent  all  the  money  they  could  earn  and  some  that  they 
borrowed  in  beautifying  and  rendering  convenient  this 


structure,  thus  dedicating  it  to  educational  purposes. 
Need  we  say  that  they  made  a  great  success  ?  That 
building  was  added  to  until  it  is  now  tenfold  larger  than 
the  original  structure. 

Many  a  young  man  who  is  hired  to  teach  a  school 
for  a  year  is  not  sure  he  will  return  the  next  year  and 
so  does  nothing  in  tbe  way  of  improvement.  Ihis  is 
wrong.  He  should  have  a  committee  on  school-house 
improvement  composed  of  the  older  pupils  and  son^e  of 
the  parents  who  may  act  and  carry  on  the  good  work 
when  he  is  gone.  We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  every 
teacher  to  do  something  to  beautify  and  improve  the 
school-house. 


The  Militarism  Tendency. 

Is  human  culture  threatened?  That  a  great  mental 
change  has  taken  place,  and  that  our  mental  attitude 
is  different  from  what  it  was  respecting  the  employment 
of  force  is  apparent  to  all.  Herbert  Spencer  terms  this 
"  rebarbarization,"  or  a  reversion  to  savagery.  "  In  all 
places  and  in  all  ways,"  he  says,  ''there  has  been  going 
on  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  recrudescence  of  bar- 
baric ambitions,  ideas,and  sentiments,  and  an  increasing 
culture  of  bloodshed." 

This  is  plainly  reflected  in  current  literature.  No 
one  of  a  peaceful  tendency  but  will  be  shocked  to  open 
the  pages  of  the  periodicals.  The  most  popular  fiction 
is  sanguinary  tales.  Tales  of .  crime  and  bloodshed  ap- 
pear in  family  magazines  illustrated  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression. Under  one  picture  we  find,  '*  I  took  him  by 
the  throat  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground."  To  illustrate 
this  story  four  pictures  of  violence  were  employed.  A 
book  written  by  a  young  woman,  said  to  be  her  first  at- 
tempt, and  quite  popular,  contains  numerous  scenes  of 
barbaric  character ;  in  fact,  it  fairly  reeks  with  them. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  become  deplorably  popular,  of 
whom  it  is  said:  ''  In  whose  writings  one-tenth  of  nomi- 
nal Christianitir  is  joined  with  nine  tenths  of  real  pa- 
ganism ;  who  idealizes  the  soldier  and  glories  in  the 
triumph  of  brute  force ;  and  who,  in  depicting  school 
life,  brings  to  the  front  the  barbarizing  activity  and 
feelings,  and  shows  little  respect  for  a  civilizing  cul- 
ture." 

In  an  evening  paper  of  wide  circulation,  supposed  to 
be  for  quiet  perusal  in  homes,  appears  one  whose  object 
is  to  glorify  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  it  is  printed 
because  it  accords  with  the  prevalent  idea.  It  is  referred 
to  here  because  it  has  been  copied  by  a  periodical  under 
the  title  **  Pieces  to  Speak."  These  lines  will  give  an 
idea  of  this  strife-inciting  piece : 

''  Come  where  there's  danger  and  glory, 
On  the  fields  where  the  bullets  whine  ; 

We  sing  the  song  of  the  soldier. 
And  we  sing  on  the  firing  line." 

Tolstoi,  in  the  essay  *'  What  is  Religion  ?"  discusses 
this  matter  at  considerable  length,  holding  that  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  partly  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  clergy  deplore  this  tendency,  but 
some  have  boldly  declared  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
are  not  fitted  for  practical  life ;  the  majority,  however, 
think  these  doctrines  may  be  applied  in  some  future 
stage  when  war  is  not  needed. 

The  thinking  teacher  finds  himself  in  perplexity. 
Standing  on  the  Christian  basis  he  says  to  the  pupil 
who  is  maltreated  :  "  Do  not  strike  back."  The  parent 
standing  on  the  pagan ic  platform  says  to  his  son: 
**  Pitch  in  and  give  him  a  good  licking."  Tbe  whole 
atmosphere,  outside  of  tbe  school  and  the  church,  is 
tainted  with  savagery  and  is  antagonistic  to  civilization 
and  Christianity 

It  might  be  supposed  that  after  the  lapse  of  2,000 
years  the  Christian  doctrioes  would  have  taken  a  firmer 
root ;  at  all  events  that  tbe  bloodshed  supposedly 
needed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  human  development  was 
now  required  no  more.   .But  a  new  outburst  of  the  old 
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passioiiB  IB  upon  us ;  the  Pelee  of  human  carnage  is 
again  active.  It  is  explained  by  some  as  a  rhythmic 
occurrence  in  the  development  process,  by  which  the 
past  reappears,  but  not  in  so  aggravated  a  form,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  only  transitory.  If  this  be  the  case 
one  may  hope  we  are  at  the  summit  of  this  reversion 
towards  barbarism,  and  that  in  twenty  years  it  will 
have  wholly  died  out. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  teacher  is  counseled  to 
stand  on  the  Christian  platform,  and  to  conduct  his 
school  on  Christian  principles,  no  matter  if  the  world 
outside  of  his  school-room  is  partly  pagan.  Paganism, 
barbarism,  cruelty,  warfare,  human  slaughter,  brute 
force  and  violence  are  certain  to  give  way.  The  King- 
dom of  God  is  sure  to  come,  tho  it  be  delayed  on  its 
course. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Canadian  Schools. 

The  '*  Regulations  of  the  Ontario  Education  Depart- 
ment" contain  the  following  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction : — 

Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  prayer  authorized  by  the  Departmeat  of 
Education. 

The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically  ;  the 
portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of  selections  adopted 
by  the  department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  Bible,  as  the 
trustees  by  resolution  may  direct.  Trustees  may  also  order 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  authorized  Scripture  selections 
by  both  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
school,  and  the  repeating  of  the  ten  commandments  at  least 
once  a  week. 

No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exer- 
cise objected  .to  by  his  parents  or  guardians.    .    .    . 

The  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction 
te  the  pupils  of  their  own  church,  in  each  school-house,  at  least 
once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the  after- 
noon. .  .  .  Emblems  of  a  denominational  character  shall 
not  be  exhibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school 
hours. 

Educational  Writing. 

The  graduates  of  the  colleges  seem  to  feel  that  they 
can  succeed  in  doing  editorial  work.  As  in  past  years 
graduates  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Princeton,  and 
Columbia  have  presented  themselves  in  search  of  news- 
paper work.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  they 
would  say  regarding  education  they  seem  to  have  no 
deubt  they  could  write  extensively  and  valuably.  One, 
when  asked  as  to  his  preparation  for  8uch  work,  very 
naively  said,  ''  Why,  Iv^e  been  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion for  the  past  sixteen  years  and  think  I  ought  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say.'' 

It  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  the  age  that  almost 
everyone  has  a  lot  to  say  upon  education  and  religion. 
Some  years  ago  the  papers  in  Jersey  City  discussed  the 
question, ''  Why  do  not  more  people  go  to  church  ? " 
One  of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  writers  on  this  in- 
teresting question  was  a  druggist  who  confessed  that  he 
was  too  busy  in  serving^out  soda  water,  cigars,  etc.,  on 
Sunday  to  attend  personally ;  yet  he  fell  immensely 
competent  to  give  reasons  for  the  non-attendance  of 
people  in  general. 

To  be  able  to  write  upon  education  one  should  have 
thought  and  studied  the  matter  for  several  years  quite 
industriously;  it  is  a  large  subject,  deep,  wide,  and  high. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  who  can  write  something 
worth  while  on  the  sobject ;  we  wish  there  were  more. 
We  should  often  be  able  to  give  employment  to  a  pro- 
perly qualified  person  but  such  is  not  to  be  easily 
found.  Many  a  man  can  teach  efficiently  who  is  utterly 
unable  to  describe  his  methods.  Many  a  man  can  write 
quite  brightly  on  education  who  would  make  a  very  in- 
different teacher. 

Some  years  ago  a  clergyman  sold  the  boarding  school 
he  had  conducted  with  much  ability  for  twenty  years  ; 
wanting  some  otoupation  he  proposed  to  furnish  The 
School  Journal  with  articles  and  laid  a  few  of  them 


on  the  editorial  table.  These  articles  were  so  lacking 
in  pith  and  point  that  they  could  not  be  used—  the  as- 
sistants declared  they  could  not  possibly  be  "licked 
into  shape.''  We  were  pained  to  decline  these  articles, 
because  we  were  obliged  to  say  they  were  not  suited  to 
our  columns.  To  his  pathetic  '*  Why  not  7  **  we  could 
only  plead  **  great  pressure  on  our  space."  And  then 
we  remember  one  writer  in  West  Virginia  who  was  a 
genuine  prospector  for  educational  ideas,  but,  as  he  pre- 
sented them  exceedingly  crude  they  were  always  valua- 
ble and  would  bear  the  labor  needed  to  fit  them  for  pub- 
lication. Our  experience  with  educational  writers  has 
been  long  and  varied  and  we  can  say  that  there  are  few 
who  can  write  valuably ;  the  reason  seems  plain  to  us ; 
they  have  not  thought  long  and  deep  as  the  subject  per- 
emptorily requires. 


The  evening  concerts  on  the  public  school  roof 
dens  in  New  York  city  have  scored  an  immediate 
cess. 


gar- 

an  immediate  suc- 


Many  Cubans  expect  to  be  attending  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Parties  of  these  ambitious 
students  are  arriving  on  almost  every  steamer  from  Hav- 
ana. '*  We  expect,"  said  one  of  them,  ''  sooner  or  later 
to  become  American  citizens  and  we  want  to  equip  our- 
selves with  an  American  education. 


The  program  for  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Edttcaiional 
faundaiions,  beginning  in  September,  is  particularly 
strong  in  courses  of  study  that  are  fundamental.  The 
evident  aim  is  to  uplift  the  teacher  and  make  him  pro- 
fessionally efficient  by  providing  the  very  best  aad  most 
helpful  kind  of  reading. 

The  Roman  Catholic  authorities. at  Rome  are  planning 
to  provide  religious  teaching  for  the  something  like  five 
thousand  students  belonging  to  the  church  who  are  at- 
tending secular  universities.  The  suggestion  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  is  to  have  the  bishops  in- 
duce the  governing  bodies  of  the  universities  to  allow 
free  teachers  to  meet  the  students  in  lecture  rooms  and 
furnish  instruction  in  religious  subjects. 

We  have  received  the  delightful  news  that  the  women 
in  the  sophomore  class  tried  to  make  a  banquet  of  the 
freshwomen  a  failure.  The  latter  were  leaving  Sage 
college  to  attend  the  banquet  when  the  sophomores  set 
upon  them  in  the  dark  shrubbery  and  seized  MissBlatcb, 
the  toast  mistress,  and  Miss  Paton  another  speaker; 
the  latter  was  put  in  a  cab  and  held  prisoner  the  entire 
evening.  We  only  refer  to  this  because  women  have 
claimed  that  they  could  not  go  to  college  and  study 
Greek  and  Latin  like  men,  being  thus  cruelly  deprived 
of  their  rights.  Must  women  be  merely  echoes  of  men? 
They  said  they  must  have  a  ''  college  yell "  and  those 
who  have  heard  it  pronounce  it  a  ^*  squawk ; "  now  they 
must  worry  the  freshwomen  at  a  banquet — "  Just  like 
the  Melican  man"  as  the  Chinese  say.    Fudge. 

During  the  coming  year  Chile  will  spend  about 
$4,000,000  gold  on  her  public  schools.  A  very  pro- 
gressive spirit  is  pervading  the  country  to  uplift  and 
develop  the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The  population 
now  is  about  three  and  one-half  millions,  and  the  ratio 
of  school  attendance  is  among  the  highest  in  South 
America. 


Minnesota's  state  school  fund  now  amounts  to  about 
$15,000,000.  Only  one  other  state  (Texas)  has  a  larger 
fund.  When  the  state  lands  are  all  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds turned  into  the  school  fund  there  will  be  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  support  of  public  education.  This  with 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  the  state  high 
schools  puts  Minnesota  schools  on  a  solid  financial  foot- 
ing. Local  pride  supplies  the  current  funds  without 
hesitation.    Three  cheers  for  Minnesota  ! 
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Mischievous  Charges  of  ^Troselytism." 

Secretary  of  War  Eliha  Hoot  writes  that  on  July  6 
Vice-Govemor  Wright,  the  acting  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  was  requested  to  report  by  cable  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  charge,  which  has  recently  been  ex- 
tensively circulated,  that  official  positions  in  the  public 
Bckool  service  in  the  Philippines  have  been  used  for 
proselyting  purposes,  especial  lefcreice  b€ix)g  nade  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Time%.i 

Governor  Wright  replied  as  follows : 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  6th  instant 
charges  mi^e  by  CoJ&olic  Tima  unfounded  in  every  essential 
particular.  Untrue  that  nearly  all  American  teachers  are 
rrottstant  preachers  and  proselyters.  The  fact  is  one  divis- 
ion superintendent  was  preaching  in  the  United  States  a  short 
time,  then  became  teacher.  Possibly  two  or  three  similar  in- 
stances among  teachers.  Bryan,  head  of  normal  school,  was 
never  clergyman  and  sever  occupied  a  pulpit  here  or  any- 
where. There  are  now  two  American  Catholic  teachers  in 
normal  school  and  fiye  in  Manila  city  schools.  Native  teach- 
ers in  city,  numb^ing  one  hundred  and  forty,  all  Catholic. 
Untrue  that  teachers  of  normal  schools  are  proselyting  and 
that  school  graduates  only  Protestants.  Exceptional  that 
any  graduate  is  other  than  Catholic.  Untrue  Filipino  is 
taught  that  Protestantism  bringing  enlightenment  and  Cathol- 
icism ignorance  and  tyranny.  No  reason  to  suppose  that 
Stone,  superintendent,  and  Oliver,  principal,  Manila  schools, 
bigoted  or  anti-Catholic.  Beth  deny  it,  also  the  statement 
that  graduates  of  Catholic  university  have  been  refused  place 
in  Mimila  and  sent  into  the  wilderness.  Private  secretary  of 
Commissioner  Moses  Catholic,  also  private  secretary  of  At- 
kinson, general  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  also 
three  division  superintendents.  Hsve  shown  your  cable  to 
Rev.  William  D.  McKiimon,  Catholic  priest,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  general  instruction,  who  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  facts  maide  by  me  above.  Law  to  inaugurate  public 
school  system  forbids  religious  instruction  in  schools  or  ichool 
bifildings  by  teachers,  but  allows  same  three  days  per  week 
in  school  buildings  by  priests  or  preacher,  out  of  school  hours, 
upon  request  of  parents.  (See  section  16,  act  74 )  This  in- 
tended as  concession  to  Catholic  sentiment.  There  are  about 
8,400  native  teachers  employed  in  the  islands,  all  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  Teachers  selected  without  reference  to  relig- 
ion and  not  allowed  to  preach  or  teach  religion  in  schools. 
No  discrimination  against  Catholic  teachers. 

Father  McKinnon,  referred  to  in  this  dispatch,  is  a 

triest  officially  connected  with  the  public  system  and 
as  the  most  thorp  familiarity  with  the  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  Philippines.^  He  was  formerly  secre- 
tary to  Archbishop  Chappelle,  the  direct  representative 
of  the  Holy  See  in  the  Philippines. 
Secretary  Root  adds  in  his  letter : 

"None  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  their  church,  and  who 
are  familiar  with  the  facts,  have  made  aay  such  charges  as 
are  referred  to  in  the  inquiry  addressed  to  Governor  Wright, 
and  in  his  answer  above  quoted).  I  am  confident  that  tiiey 
know  better  what  the  true  facts  are  t^an  the  unknown  and 
irrespoisible  sources  of  these  adveree  statements. 

*'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Philippiae  government  to  maintain 
in  the  archipelago  the  same  kind  of  free  nonsectarian  instruc- 
tion which  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  proved 
to  be  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  all  religions.  The  gov- 
ernment means,  so  far  as  it  possibly  can,  to  give  education  to 
the  people  of  the  islands,  and  it  will  do  this  without  discrim- 
nation  for  or  against  any  church  or  sect.  It  does  not  mean 
that  aay  officer  or  teacher  of  the  public  school  svstem  shall 
use  his  position  to  build  up  or  pull  down  any  church  whatever, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

"The  laws  already  enacted  in  the  Philippine  islands  eontain 

the  following  provisions : 

No  teacher  or  other  person  fhall  teach  or  critieiee  the  doetriae 
of  any  ehureh.  religions  sect,  er  ieoomiDation,  or  shall  attempt 
to  inflaeace  toe  papils  for  or  against  aay  charch  or  religious 
••at  in  aay  pablic  school  established  aader  this  act.  If  aay 
t«««h^r  shall  la  tea  tioaally  violate  this  sectioB,he  or  she  shall, 
after  dae  heariag,  be  dismissed  from  the  pablic  service. 

'*  Conformity  to  this  provision,in  the  spirit  as'' well  as  in  the 
letter,  will  be  strictly  required.  I  think  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  is  entitled  to  ask  that  citicens  of  the  United 
States  cftall  not  assume,  or  believe  upon  mere  rumor  and  un- 
proved statements,  that  the  govtfument  is  not  in  good  faith 
enforcing  this  law  which  it  has  made." 


Teachers  for  the  Phihppines. 

The  appointing  power  is  vested  in  General  Supt* 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  at  Manila.  Those  wishing  to  apply 
for  positions  in  the  Philippine  islands  should  address 
their  communications,  together  with  credentials  to  him. 
Those  duly  appointed  are  furnished  transportation  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  when  the  War  department  is 
notified  of  their  appointment  and  acceptance.  This 
transportation  does  not  include  subsistence  on  board 
the  transport,  which  costs  $1.60  a  day  for  each  adult. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  Supt.  Atkinson  in  answer  to 
inquiries  about  appointments,  he  states  the  Department 
of  Education  desires  to  bear  only  from  those  who  can 
meet  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Either  college  or  normal  graduates. 

2.  Having  had  several  vears'  successful  experieacein  fchool 
work  and  be  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

8.  Copies  of  testimonials  and  a  late  photograph  chould  ac- 
company each  application. 

4  Applicants  should  be  physically  sound  and  able  to  with- 
stand a  tropical  climate  and  willing  to  accept  wLstevei  loca- 
tion may  be  assigned  them  by  the  general  superiotesdeot  of 
education.  A  certificate  of  good  health  from  a  reliable  phjf- 
ician  will  be  required  of  all  appointees. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  8UPEBINTENDENT. 

's  duties  and  powers  are  stated  as  fol- 


Sopt. 
lows : 

*'  (a)  He  shall  establish  schools  in  every  pueblo  in  the  arch- 
ipelago, where  practicable,  and  shall  reorganize  those  already 
established,  where  such  reorganizaticn  is  nccesf  aiy." 

"(b)  He  shall  appoint— a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Manila,  and  division  superintendents  of  schools  for  other 
parts  of  the  archipelago,  deputy  division  eupcrivtesdcite,  and 
the  teachers  and  clerks  authorised  by  law,  and  ihall  prescribe 
the  duties  of  such  teachers  and  clerks." 

"(c)  He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  division  Buperintend- 
ents  and  teachers  within  the  limits  eitsblidi d  by  Ian." 

"  (d)  He  shall  fix  a  curriculum  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
other  public  schools  and  decide  in  what  towns  fecondaiy 
schools  shall  be  established." 

"  (f )  He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
the  principal  teacher  of  each  school  over  the  other  teachers, 
if  any,  and  his  duties  in  caring  for  the  school-bouse  and  Bchool 
property." 

"  (i)  He  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  towns  in 
which  English  teachers,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  inauJar  treasury 
shall  teach." 

"  (m)  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  ever  the  entire 
department,  and  diall  prepare  and  promulgate  rules  for  the 
examination  and  determination  of  the  qaalifioatians  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  of  division  superintendents  snd  teschers, 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  de- 
partment, adapted  to  carry  out  this  law  and  not  inconsistent 
with  its  provisions." 

Appointees  are  required  to  sign  contracts  to  remain 
in  the  Philippine  islands  as  teachers  for  at  least  two 
yearsy  unless  sooner  released  on  account  of  disability  or 
other  good  reason,  of  which  the  general  superintendent 
is  the  sole  judge. 

In  anawer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  climate,  Mr.  Atkin- 
aon  writes  that  it  is  ''  a  good  tropical  one."  Appointees 
must  be  prepared  to  diapense  with  all  the  accustomed 
luxuries,  and  even  endure  hardships  while  in  the  isl- 
ands. The  expenses  of  living  are  very  high  in  most 
places.  A  supply  store  has  been  organized  under  the 
charge  of  the  Philippines  constabulary,  with  branch 
stores  in  the  provinces.  Teachers  are  thus  enabled  to 
procure  supplies  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  This  commissary  is  not  open  to 
teaehers  in  the  city  of  Manila.  A  civil  hospital  at  Man- 
ila is  open  for  the  free  treatment  of  all  oivil  employees 
without  charge,  except  for  subsistence,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  whereby  medical  treatment  will  be  «given 
by  army  surgeons,  in  the  provinces,  at  a  nominal  figure. 

No  more  women  teachers  will  be  appointed  until  the 
conditions  as  to  food,  lodgings,  and  companions  are 
more  satisfactory  than  at  present,  except  that  where 
husband  and  wife  are  \mh  qualified  as  teachers  the 
chances  for  appointment  are  better. 
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Letters. 


The  Special  Teacher. 

Blessed  is  the  special  teacher  who  brings  sunshine 
into  the  room,  but  woe,  woe  unto  the  one  who  comes  as 
an  equinoctial  bluster.  Like  the  poor  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  always  have  some  of  the  latter  kind  with  us. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  the  special  teacher  as  I  see 
it  is  this.  He  expeets  ererything  to  give  way  to  him. 
His  is  a  thru  train  of  so  much  importance  that  every- 
thing must  be  sidetracked  in  order  that  he  may  reach 
his  destination.  Perhaps  there  are  many  freights  on 
the  track  loaded  down  with  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
will  spoil  if  delayed  by  the  way.  Die  consideration 
should  always  be  given  to  those  unfortunate  ones  who 
are  not  **  special ''  teachers. 

The  prudent,  conscientious  principal  always  arranges 
his  programs  with  care,  and  due  regard  for  the  special 
teacher  and  the  best  interest  of  his  school.  Many  of 
these  teachers  come  to  our  schools  with  the  false  idea 
that  all  they  need  to  know  is  the  subject  to  be  taught 
and  that  professional  or  pedagogical  knowledge  need 
only  be  known  by  the  common  herd** — the  grade 
teacher.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  true  idea 
than  this. 

No  principal  or  superintendent  who  is  making  any  ef- 
fort to  keep  up  with  the  educational  procession  would 
recommend  for  appointment  a  teacher  wbe  does  not 
read  educational  journals,  the  best  books  on  teaching, 
and  who  does  not  attend  educational  meetings. 

Things  have  changed  very  materially  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  we  must  be  up  and  doing,  or  out  and 
going.  Should  less  be  expected  of  the  special  teacher? 
She^d  he  have  less  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  processes 
by  which  chQd  life  is  governed  ?  He  comes  to  the  school 
periodically  and  expects  to  accomplish  so  much  !  And 
does  he  do  it?  Not  unless  the  regular  teacher  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  plans.  I  have  thought  sometimes  he 
did  not  know  himself  what  he  expected  when  he  entered 
each  room,  nor  does  he  have  any  notion  as  to  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  within  the  year.  In  such  eases  the 
visits  should  be  like  those  of  angels — *'  few  and  far  be- 
tween.'* 

Many  of  them  think  that  each  child  in  school  has  the 
same  capacity  and  adaptability  to  work  that  every  other 
ehild  has — consequently  each  child  must  excel  in  each 
particular  teacher's  subject.  Why  should  any  one  ex- 
pect the  same  degree  of  knowledge  in  music  from  chil- 
dren who  range  anywhere  from  nothing  to  perfection— 
if  any  of  us  ever  reach  it— in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar?  The  whole  thing  is  absurd  and  should 
be  rded  out  of  court.  I  know  scores  of  children,  and  so 
dees  every  other  principal  and  teacher,  who  can  not 
sing,  especially  by  themselves,  and  any  amount  of  scold- 
ing and  lecturing  will  not  mend  the  matter.  But  why 
are  these  children  to  be  punished,  teased,  and  tormented 
about  it?    It  is  barbarous  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  special  teacher  should  not  only  have  his  subject 
well  in  hand,  but  he  should  know  childhood  as  no  other 
teacher  does.  He  comes  but  once  or  twice  at  most  each 
week,  and  maybe  not  so  often ;  he  is  only  with  the  class 
for  thirty  minutes,  with  oh,  so  much  to  do  !  His  entire 
time  should  be  spent  with  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  bis 
duty  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  love  for  the  work, 
and  leave  such  an  impress  on  the  child  as  will  last  till 
he  comes  again.  The  grade  teacher  is  not  an  expert  in 
the  subject,  she  must  work  out  between  his  visits,  and 
she  must  get  her  cues  from  the  special.  If  he  comes  in 
snapping  and  scolding,  criticising  and  never  finding  any- 
thing good,  she  will  do  well  to  take  no  cues. 

The  regular  teacher  should  be  the  disciplinarian  at  all 
times.  There  are  many  traits  of  the  children  in  her 
room  that  she  knows  and  can  handle  better  than  any 
other  person.  Besides,  the  business  of  the  special  is  to 
teach.  Sometimes  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time  are  spent 
in  lecturing,  or  criticising  the  English  of  some  nervouF, 


excitable  child  who  has  unfortunately  tripped  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word.  This  is  no  part  of  his  busi- 
ness and  if  he  has  not  sense  enough  to  know  it  some 
one  should  tell  him. 

The  special  subjects  are  all  right  in  their  places,  and 
when  properly  taught  no  doubt  add  much  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  child.  Drawing,  that  gives  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  own  ideas  is  his  strongest 
language,  perhaps.  But  drawing  in  which  the  child  is 
told  just  how  and  where,  and  how  long  to  draw  every 
line  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  special  teacher  would 
do  the  school  a  kindness  ta  miss  most  of  the  recltatiois. 
Many  times,  tho,  the  teacher  may  not  be  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  system  that  is  forced  upon  him  by  an  ig- 
norant school  board. 

German  as  it  is  taught  in  many  of  our  schools  is 
worse  than  a  wasta  of  time,  and  the  amount  of  scolding 
and  nagging  that  is  done  to  get  children  over  the  al- 
lotted ground  is  enough  to  ruin  the  sweetast  dispositioned 
child  in  school.  Most  teachers  of  this  subject  in  our 
public  schools  know  nothing  of  modern  methods  of 
taaching,  but  cling  to  the  old  gradgrind  methods  of  the 
long  agone.  Why  not  stop  it  and  teach  the  subject 
rationally  or  not  at  alL 

All  special  teachers  are  not  possessed  with  the  one 
idea  that  theirs  is  the  oily  subject  and  that  the  work  is 
poorly  done  by  the  grade  teacher.  It  is  my  good  for- 
tune to  know  many  specials  Who  always  bring  sunshine 
and  gladness  whenever  they  come  into  the  building. 
What  a  joy  it  is  to  hear  such  remarks  as  the  following 
from  the  children:  **  I  came  early  this  morning,  for  Miss 
D —  will  be  here  for  writing."  ''Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  is 
Monday,  for  the  teacher  in  physical  culture  is  coming.'* 
When  the  superintendent  of  a  special  department  comes 
on  his  tour  of  inspection,  to  see  the  children  go  troop- 
ing out  to  meet  hhn  disperses  the  sloom  of  all  our  past 
annoyances.  As  he  lays  his  hand  on  a  little  head  and 
caresses  the  little  deformed  one,  we  conclude  there  is 
good  in  the  world  and  that  all  specials  are  not  Blue 
Beards.  Well  that  it  is  so,  or  many  of  us  would  grow 
gray  long  before  the  time  allotted.  To  have  these 
teachers  come  to  the  principal's  ofBce  and  speak  kindly 
of  the  grade  teacher,  to  tell  in  a  right  spirit  of  her  fail- 
ures as  well  as  her  successes,  and  to  suggest  where  she 
can  improve,  to  speak  well  of  the  efforts  of  the  pui41s  in 
the  grades  ;  their  efforts  and  successes  ;  these  are  the 
things  that  lead  us  te  retract  most  we  have  sometimes 
said  of  the  specials.  The  first  class  should  be  retired, 
and  the  last  retained  for  the  sunshine  they  distribute. 

Oincinnaii^  Ohio.  M.  F.  Andrew. 

(When  Mr. Andrew  addressed  this  letter  to  Thk  School  Joum- 
VAL  he  was  prineipal  of  the  Linwood  school;  since  then  he  has 
become  an  assistant  superintendent  in  Cincinnati,  a  promotion 
of  which  he  is  eminentlyfdeserring.— Ed.) 


Real  Value  of  a  Liberal  Education. 

It  is  not  so  much  tools  and  methods  adapted  to  specific 
success  that  a  university  man  draws  from  the  academic 
armory ;  it  is  rather  a  broad  conception  of  human  en- 
deavor and  achievement,  a  lofty  and  far-ranging  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  even  intellectual  stimulation  so  much 
as  intellectual  elevation  and  social  orientation  that  he 
owes  to  a  college  atmosphere.  That  medium,  no  doubt, 
has  ita  own  reflections  and  refractions ;  they  are  not 
such,  however,  as  either  to  cramp  or  delude  the  vision ; 
the  right  adjustments  are  easily  supplied. 

The  value  of  concentration,  considered  as  an  engine 
of  accomplishment,  is  appreciated  in  a  college  as  it  is  in 
a  counting-house  or  fsctory ;  but  the  merit  of  concen- 
tration is  graduated  by  more  standards  than  one,  and  is 
not  measured  exclusively  by  tbe  size  of  a  bank  account. 
In  the  horizon  of  universities  there  is  room  for  larger 
philosophies  than  the  economic  system  which  contracts 
its  scrutiny  to  the  agencies  which  assure  the  financial 
welfare  of  individuals;  or,  at  widest,  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. Speculations,  discoveries,  inventions  are  prose- 
cuted and  acclaimed,  but  without  any  absorbing  atten- 
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tion  to  their  commercial  applicabilities.  A  new  star  in 
the  firmament  is  registered  without  any  heed  to  the 
query  whether  a  wagon  can  be  hitched  to  it.  It  is  in 
this  vital  particular,  detachment  from  the  pecuniary 
aspect  of  thrngSy  that  the  college  microcosm  differs 
sharply  from  the  outside  world. 

From  the  hour  when  he  enters  a  university  until  the 
hour  he  leaves  it,  the  undergraduate  undergoes  a  kind 
of  purification  and  sublimation  such  as  used  to  be  im- 
posed on  candidates  for  initiation  into  the  Greek  mys- 
teries. Gradually,  insensibly,  but  surely,  is  borne  in 
upon  him  with  the  air  he  breathes — as  he  marks  the 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  the  men  who  are 
placed  above  him  to  educate  by  teaching  and  example — 
the  fundamental  and  illuminating  truth,  a  truth  learned 
less  fully  or  less  quickly  by  those  who  are  plunged  when 
young  into  commercial  or  professional  life,  the  truth 
that  what  we  call  civilization,  which  has  trained  man  to 
look  skyward  instead  of  earthward,  is  the  product  of  no 
sensual  craving  to  slake  individual  appetite,  but  of 
human  energy  exerted  in  a  thousand  various  ways,  some 
disinterested,  some  self-seeking,  but  all  useful  in  their 
degree,  tho,  of  all  channels  known  to  human  energy, 
that  which  makes  money-getting  in  itself  an  end  is  the 
least  elevating,  the  least  refining,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
least  beneficent.  M.  W.  Hazlbtine. 


his  school.    That  community  felt  his  influence  and  was 
made  happy. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add  that  while  the  country 
teacher  may  not  get  as  great  wages  as  we  in  the  city 
get  he  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  that  we  cannot,  and 
that  is  worth  considering.  J.  D.  Hastead. 


Tiie  Country  Teacher's  Duty. 

While  we  in  the  city  are  endeavoring  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  boys  that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  live  in 
tbe  country,  others  are  telling  the  boys  of  the  country 
how  nice  it  is  to  live  in  the  city.  Here  is  the  story  of 
a  boy  that  came  into  New  York  city  lately  and  was 
picked  up  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society: 

"  Fm  thirteen  years  old  an'  I  haint  never  been  away  from 
the  farm  before.  I  haint  got  any  paw  nor  maw ;  they're  both 
dead.  Paw,  he  went  away  to  the  war  in  Cubia  when  I  was 
only  ten.  We  lived  in  Geneva  then,  an'  I  took  keer  o'  the 
place.  But  my  paw,  he  never  come  back  from  the  war.  He 
woz  in  the  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill,  maw  said,  and  got  shot 
dead.  I  guess  he  wuz  a  hero.  I'd  like  to  a'  been  a  soldier, 
too  ;  it  was  great.     ^ 

'*  Maw  seemed  to  forgit  all  'bout  paw  long  'fore  the  war 
was  over  'cause  she  turned  roand  and  married  Jim  Smith.  But 
maw  died  soon  and  I  was  left  with  Jim.  Jim  didn't  keer  much 
'bout  me.  He  wanted  me  to  be  a  chimley  sweep  ;  I  wanted  to 
grow  up  an'  go  to  the  Hobart  college,  in  Geneva,  an'  learn  an' 
be  a  great  man.  Jim  put  me  on  a  farm  with  Mr.  Martin,  at 
Fair  port.  I  used  to  get  up  with  the  sun  an'  take  the  caews 
to  pasture.  Then  I  did  chores  and  then  I  went  to  school. 
Learned  a  hull  pile  in  that  school. 

"  Mr.  Martin  said  I  was  a  good  worker,  an'  Fd  be  healthy, 
wealthy,  an'  wise.  Then  Jim  took  me  off  the  farm  to  Utica, 
Syracuse,  an'  Rochester  to  clean  the  chimleys  in  all  them 
places.  Finally  Jim  met  another  woman  an' he  says  to  me 
'  Well,  kid,  yer  pretty  strong  an'  able  to  shift  for  yerself  now, 
an'  so  you  better  hastle  alon^  for  yerself  from  now.  I  can't 
pay  for  yer  grub  an'  bed  no  more. 

"  I  went  to  Utica,  Syracuse,  an*  all  the  other  places  te  get 
a  job  an*  ^et  up  in  the  world — but  they  said  I  was  too  small 
to  work.  A  cop  in  Buffalo  told  me  that  New  York  was  the 
only  place  to  rise,  so  I  hid  on  a  coal  car  an'  rode  all  the  way 
thru  withent  stop.  I  was  hungry  when  I  got  here  an*  the  rain 
froze  me  ;  Mr.  Diamond  was  good  to  me.  Now  Fm  ready  to 
work.  I  wanter  learn  an'  get  rich.  I'm  strong  an'  able  an' 
want  a  chance." 

This  city  has  thousands  of  young  men  in  it  who  have 
left  the  farm  and  who  ''want  to  get  rich"  and  who  have 
hard  times  here. 

The  tendency  to  the  city  should  be  combated  by  the 
country  teachers.  They  should  not  tell  the  boys  that 
one  can  come  to  the  city  with  twenty-five  cents  in  his 
pocket  and  make  twenty-five  millions.  They  should  try 
to  make  the  country  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in  by  set- 
ting various  things  in  operation  that  an  intelligent  man 
can  devise.  We  have  in  mind  one  teacher  who  headed 
a  debating  society,  a  musical  association,  assisted  in 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  had  monthly  entertainments  in 


A  Curious  Thing. 

Curious  things  happen  in  the  educational  world  ;  here 
is  one  of  them.  A  school  principal  after  a  long  and 
valuable  service  in  a  somewhat  conspicuous  position  re- 
tired, and  The  Journal  naturally  and  rightly  asked  for 
materials  to  make  a  suitable  notice  of  the  event.  It 
was  as  important  an  event  in  the  principal's  world  as 
the  marriage  of  Chauncey  Depew  in  the  social  world. 
But  mark  how  this  man  looked  at  it :  ''It  is  an  affair  of 
little  consequence  and  not  worthy  of  occupying  any 
space  in  your  paper." 

It  is  this  indifference  to  the  world  in  which  the 
teacher  toils  that  prevents  teaehing  from  being  a  pro- 
fession, which  dooms  nine-tenths  of  those  laboring  in  it 
to  receive  a  mere  pittance  for  their  services. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  man  ever  subscribed  to 
an  educational  paper ;  the  probabilities  are  that  he  did 
not ;  lacking  faith  in  himself  he  doubtless  lacked  faith 
in  what  an  educationid  paper  stands  for.  This  man 
probably  had  merely  reached  the  mechanical  stage  of 
teaching ;  he  had  not  yet  chipped  the  shell ;  he  had 
absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  information;  he  had 
learned  how  "  to  run  a  school "  and  there  he  stuck  like 
a  wagon  in  the  mud.  Such  meh  ache  in  every  bone  to 
get  out  of  teaching  into  something  that  has  more  money 
in  it 

In  a  recognized  profession,  if  a  man  leaves  it  he  wants, 
if  he  has  a  standing,  to  have  his  world  see  him  "retire  " 
in  good  order.  But  the  teachers  are  willing  to  fold 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs. 


The  Religious  Trouble. 

It  is  more  than  a  half  century  since  the  religious 
question  was  settled  as  pertains  to  public  schools  in  this 
country.  Before  that  time  the  sect  that  was  in  power 
allowed  or  required  its  special  religion  to  be  taught ; 
but  soon  all  the  sects  were  sending  to  the  public  school 
and  the  demand  came  that  no  special  kind  of  religion  be 
taught,  for  all  sects  were  taxed  to  support  the  schools. 
It  was  hard  for  many  not  to  see  the  Bible  opened  when 
the  school  was  begun,  but  it  was  gradually  conceded 
that  religion  must  not  be  taught  in  the  public  school. 

The  question  has  been  settled  and  the  common  ground 
found.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  clergyman  some 
years  ago  were  traveling  in  a  stage  over  Western  prai- 
ries. The  Protestant  soon  attacked  the  Catholic  who  re- 
plied mildly  and  courteously  ;  but  the  Protestant  went 
on.  When  he  paused  the  Catholic  said,  "You  have  shown 
that  we  disagree  in  some  things ;  why  not  show  those  in 
which  we  agree ;  I  think  there  is  much  common  ground." 
This  ended  the  discussion.  So  it  was  found  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  a  common  ground  for  the  children  of  all 
sects  in  the  public  schools  and  that  was  the  common 
branches  of  learning.  This  throws  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  religion  on  the  parent  and  clergyman. 

In  a  certain  town  a  Protestant  clergyman  was  wont 
to  preach  annually  against  the  removal  of  the  Bible  from 
the  schools,  claiming  it  was  caused  by  Catholics.  In  that 
town  were  two  private  schools;  in  one  the  Bible  Wias  not 
employed  at  all,  in  the  other  it  was  read  from  and 
prayer  offered  ;  the  teacher  of  the  latter  was  an  active 
Worker  in  this  clergyman's  church.  Wishing  to  have 
his  son  prepared  for  college  the  clergyman  sent  him  to 
— which  of  these  7  To  the  one  where  the  Bible  was  not 
used,  and  defended  his  action  by  saying  that  "  Mr.  B.  is 
the  better  teacher."  In  other  words  this  man  declared 
that  he  sent  his  son  to  school  to  be  taught  secular 
knowledge^ 
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Professor  Turner  on  Astronomy. 

Modern  Astronomy^  Being  lome  accotint  of  the  evoltition  of 
«he  last  quarter  of  a  ceatury.  By  Herbtrt  Hall  Turner,  P.  R.  S. 
(Saviiian  Professor  af  Astronamy  and  Fellow  of  New  College  in 
the  University  of  Oxford);  Fublishad  by  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Modern  astronomy  is  a  valuable  book,  clearly  and  brightly 
written,  and  illnstrated  by  a  number  of  valuable  diagrams  and 
photographs.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections,  compris- 
ing an  account  of  modern  instruments,  modern  methods, 
modem  results,  and  modern  mathematical  astronomy. 

The  author  traces  in  an  interesting  way,  the  growth  of  as- 
tronomy during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1875  when 
astronomers  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  methods  of  astro- 
nomical work  had  reached  something  like  finality  and  had 
settled  down  into  what  ill-natured  critics  might  have  termed 
"  a  gentle  drowsiness,"  to  the  present  time  when  the  spectro- 
scope and  photographic  dry  plate  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
we  are,  as  it  were,  merely  on  the  borderland  of  this  science, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  its  truths  are  concerned. 

Could  Sir  William  Herschel  have  known  what  astronomers 
do  now,  about  charting  the  star-depths  how  many  hours  of 
labor  would  he  have  saved,  for  in  his  day  the  work  was  visual 
and  the  old-fashioned  way  of  making  star-charts  was  by 
plotting  the  results  of  zone  observations.  At  present,  this 
work  is  accomplished  by  meaus  of  photography,  a  method 
which  is  vastly  better  and  more  rapid.  In  1889,  eighteen 
different  observatories  made  arrangements  to  secure  a  photo- 
graphic chart  of  all  the  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magni- 
tude, and  the  work  is  now  fully  three*fourths  done. 

With  a  good  instrument  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
faintness  of  the  stars  that  can  be  photographed,  and  with  the 
ordinary  plates  and  exposure  times  not  exceeding  twenty 
minutes,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  distinct  impressions  of  stars 
that  tne  eye  cannot  possibly  see  with  the  telescope  employed. 
As  the  author  states,  in  the  second  section  of  his  book  :  **  A 
most  valuable  outcome  of  the  enterprise  has  been  the  demon- 
stration of  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  stellar  positions 
can  be  determiied  by  measures  on  photographic  plates.  As 
an  instance  in  point,  the  Cambridge  catalog  of  stars,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  gives  the  positions  of  fourteen  thousand 
stars  in  a  certain  narrow  belt  of  the  heavens.  This  repre- 
sents twenty  years'  work  of  two  people  with  the  transit  circle. 
It  falls  to  our  lot  to  explore  the  same  belt  of  the  heavens  by 
photography.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  six  people  at  Oxford, 
bat  to  give  a  simpler  comparison,  I  will  divide  their  work  by 
three.  With  a  staff  equal  to  Cambridge  we  shall,  in  five  or  six 
years,  obtain  photographically  the  places  of  two  or  three 
times  as  many  stars  ;  in  other  words,  the  work  is  done  five  or 
six  times  as  quickly,  and  the  results  are  even  more  accurate." 

New  instruments  which  have  been  pFaced  in  the  hands  of 
astronomers  and  the  new  methods  which  they  have  suggested, 
have  naturally  led  to  new  discoveries  ;  the  most  important 
being  referred  to  by  the  author  in  the  third  section  of  his 
book.  He  gives  as  the  first  instance,  Dr.  Chandler  s  discovery 
of  the  movements  of  the  poles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
the  '*  variation  of  latitude  "  as  it  is  technically  called.  The 
discovery  was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Chandler's  obeervations  with 
the  almucantar,  an  instrument  described  in  the  first  section  of 
the  book. 

"The  question.  Does  the  latitude  of  a  given  place  vary?  or, 
in  other  words.  Does  the  North  Pole,  which  our  explorers  go 
to  seek,  remain  accurately  in  the  same  place  on  the  earth's 
surface?  has  been  before  the  minds  of  astronomers  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  if  the  North  Polo  does  pot 
remain  quite  stationary,  its  excursions  are  very  small.  It 
never  wanders  down  into  Europe,  for  instance,  or  we  should 
have  a  different  climate ;  its  excursions  cannot  carry  it  veiy 
far  on  the  way  towards  Europe,  or  the  length  of  day  and 
night  would  be  sensibly  affected.'' 

Apparently  after  several  attempts  made  to  determine 
whether  the  North  Pole  had  even  a  slight  "  wabble,"  astron- 
omers came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  So  confident  did  astronomers  feel 
on  this  point  that  when  Dr.  Chandler,  who  ultimately  demon- 
strated the  real  facts  so  clearly,  found  an  apparent  movement 
of  the  Pole  by  observations  with  the  almucantar  in  1885,  he 
himself  thought  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,  and  did  not 
follow  up  the  matter."  However,  Dr.  Chandler  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem  later,  and  his  theory  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

As  Professor  Tamer  remarks :  "  The  earth  is  not  rigid  ; 
and  when  allowance  is  made  for  its  yielding  to  stress,  we  see 
that  ten  months  is  merely  the  minimum  period  in  which  it  can 


wabble.  The  amount  of  wabble  is  very  small.  The  North 
Pole  is  never  a  dozen  yards  away  from  its  mean  position  ;  and 
its  movements  might  almost  be  executed  on  the  flcor  of  the 
lecture  hall  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  There  will  thus 
not  be  any  serious  difi&culty  in  identifying  the  spot  if  any  of 
our  brave  explorers  penetrate  to  the  North  Pole.  To  the 
dangers  from  cold  and  hunger  there  will  not  be  added  the 
mortification  of  finding,  when  the  supposed  North  Pole  is 
reached,  that  it  has  removed  for  the  season  to  another  local- 
ity ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  movements  affect  astronomical 
observations  quite  sensibly,  and  must  be  taken  account  of  in 
the  future." 

The  last  section  of  the  book  deals  in  an  entertaining  manner, 
with  an  account  of  the  planetary  theory,  forms  of  the  planets, 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  famous  tidal  theory  advanced  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin 
in  his  book  on  "  The  Tides." 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  an  abstruse  subject  entertaining  for  all  who  have 
even  the  most  most  moderate  knowledge  of  astronomy.  As 
he  remarks  in  the  preface  :  "  I  would  represent  myself  as  con- 
ducting a  party  of  visitors  over  an  establishment  where  large 
additions  and  improvements  have  recently  been  made ;  not 
stopping  to  examine  everything  and  perhaps  dwelling  unduly 
over  things  with  which  I  am  personally  most  familiar."  The 
book  owes  its  origin  to  three  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  in  February,  1900 ;  but  what  was  then  said  has 
been  amplified,  and  brought  up  to  date.       Mary  Proctor. 

Lyman  Abbott's  Lowell  Lectures. 

Tht  Rights  of  Man.  A  Stvdy  in  Tw$ntieth  Century  Proh- 
lems,  by  Lyman  Abbott. 

Dr.  Abbott  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  institute,  Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1890  91.  They 
were  not  written,  but  were  taken  down  stenographically  and 
carefully  revised  to  make  the  present  volume. 

The  lecturer  first  showed  that  the  conflict  between  imperial- 
ism, or  the  rule  of  the  will  of  one,  and  republicanism,  or  the 
rule  of  the  will  of  the  many,  has  been  continuous  from  early 
ages  until  now.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Roman 
nation  represented  one,  and  the  Hebrew  people  the  other. 
Rome  temporarily  triumphed ;  but  now,  the  idea  of  the  rule  of 
the  many  is  in  the  ascendant.  In  subsequent  lectures,  the 
distinctions  between  rights  and  privileges,  between  liberty 
and  license,  are  clearly  shown  Then  natural  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  individual  necessarily  follow,  of  which  the  right  to 
life,  to* freedom  of  action,  to  the  free  family  life,  and  to  ac- 
quire property,  are  the  most  important.  Political  rights 
differ  from  these  natural  rights  in  that  they  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state.  Hence  government  exists  for  the  good  of 
the  individual,  not  the  individual  for  the  government,  and  this 
makes  the  republican  idea. 

Later,  some  of  the  peculiar  domestic  problems  of  this  coun- 
try are  treated.  Fundamentally,  the  primary  purpose  of  our 
national  life  is  the  development  of  personal  character,  and  all 
these  problems  must  be  solved  with  this  at  the  fore.  Among 
these  are  the  Indian  problem,  a  problem  of  the  overthrow  of 
barbarism  by  civilization  ;  the  negro  problem,  a  problem  of 
the  assimilation  of  distinct  races  :  the  problem  of  the  politi- 
cal status  of  woman,  to  be  determined  upon  expediency  ;  the 
problem  of  the  political  boss,  to  be  determined  by  the  future 
evolution  of  the  government,  and  the  problem  of  labor.  This 
can  find  its  solution  only  in  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
universal  brotherhood. 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  perils  to  which  this  country 
is  specially  exposed  as  the  most  important  representative  of 
democracy,  the  lecturer  concludes  that  the  hope  for  the  future 
is  to  be  found  in  a  steady  growth  in  religious  and  Christian 
fellowship  among  the  people.  That  is.  the  future  is  to  be  an 
evolution  along  the  best  lines,  for  which  the  struggle  against 
the  evil  is  a  necessary  element.  The  book  is  calculated  to 
help  all  students  of  present  conditions  to  right  estimates  of 
their  relations  and  to  encourage  hopefulness  for  coming^ 
years.  (Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Price  $1.50  net.)  L.  F.  G. 

A  teacher  having  had  college  training  or  its  equivalent  and 
who  is  a  ready  writer  and  would  like  to  work  in  the  journalistic 
field  of  education,  may  be  interested  in  a  poiition  offered  thru 
the  editor  of  The  School  Journal.  Living  salary  at  beginniag. 
The  right  person  caa  develop  into  an  ezcallent  position.  Ad- 
dress, giving  full  particulars,  also  stating  minimum  salary  ex- 
pected, to  '*  Editor  of  The  School  Jourwal,  6i  E.  9th  street, 
New  York. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools.       agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  as  in  schools,  1.367  teaehers,  77,164  pupils  and 

J      1     i_,  ^^*  primary.     He  puts  it  with  character-  an  expenditure  of  11,092,970,  or  $15.16  per 

The  interesting  and  valuable  report  on  ijtic  force  that  •*  we  must  not  only  educate  capita.  At  that  time  there  were  often 
the  Rural  Schools  of. Northwest  France,  Hodge,  but  his  master."  However,  he  several  schools  in  the  same  building,  a 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cloudsley  Brereton,  for  warns  us  that   we  must  not  expect  too  practice  that  is  now  replaced  wherever 

the  English  education  department,  con-  S'"''^./*^"' ^*'^•^^'i?*!i  '^^^^  can  only  possible  by,  combi.ation  under  a  super- 
%u%.  ^.uj^tisii  cuuwai.tvu  ucp«itiucufc,  wi*   aive  at  the  most  aptitudcs  aud  aspirations  vising  principal. 

tarns  some  very  suggestive  comments  on  for  a  country  life.  If  the  pupils  do  not  So  far,  so  good.  But  Philadelphia  has 
the  methods  and  success  of  agricultural  find  on  leaving  school  a  fair  field  for  their  not  yet  learned  to  provide  properly  for  sdl 
teaching.  The  French  have  handled  this  aptitudes  and  aspirations  at  home,  the  the  children  asking  for  admission  to  the 
difficult  problem  with  consummate  skill,  best  of  them  will  leave  the  villages,  and  schools.  Last  May  there  were  9,402 
and  have  set  an  example  that  is  well  the  agricultural  bias  will  be  simply  children  not  properly  accommodated.  Of 
worth  careful  study.    As  early  as  1897  the  thrown  away.  these,  5,396  were  on  half  times,  3,017  in 

teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  scnools  o  a  double  classes,  and  230  on  the  waitine  list 

was  made  compulsory.  France  is  a  land  Boers  tO  Study  Agriculture.  — that  is,  could  not  be  admitted.  It  is 
of  small  holdings.  In  soipe  communes  LoNDON.-The  British  government  has  stated  that  in  September  this  number  wiU 
one  person  out  of  four  is  a  proprietor,  ^^^.^^^  ^^  j  ^  ^  num&er  of  prominent  Pfobfbly  be  largely  increased,  notwith- 
and  therefore  the  pick  of  tlie  village  3^^^  ^j,^^„  ^^^  ^^  .^^^  ^1^  P  Canada,  »^^^^^^^^^  *^^  f**'''55?5  ^^^^ifl"  ''''/ 
htAVyL^tHJir''LhU^^^  iTnW'  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  ^^j^^^^t^!"!,  ^^^  ^^^'^'^'^  ^*"  ^*  '"^^ 
l„«  fr^  J?nr^  ^.rVJJn^fn^i  iiS  farm  ^^"^^V  ^^^^^  Scientific  mctiods  of  agri-  ^^"^  occupancy. 
J^i     XZl^f.v^^^^  The  scheme  was  under  way  with  Prln^Aton    M^n  <;Af    Rar^lr 

w^o  .^H«  n?  i.nH  nf^^^^^  PrincetoD  Mco  Set  Back. 

ha^e  a  iK  er?sMi  te^^^  S«    ^l^-l^"^*  but   was.  then   deferred.      Over  a  half  hundred  students,  represent- 

they  might  iS  zt  the  maStw  ^o  Meanwhile  every  effort  is  being  made  to  i^gihe  incoming  sophomore,  junior,  and 
iholld  aftem^^^^^^         ^icSe  ^fh-  Sni^s^tUl^t  ^t^'S^  I«d  senior  classes,  ha%e  been  droppid  to  lower 

out  a  manual      On  the  other  hand    the  JT**?^^"  *i"l M^!' "*L^°>  f  *I?^H?^^^  At  least  a  dozen  athletes,  several 

Sori^  of   rurS  m"^^^^^^  beYi'b^^^t'Lm^^^^^^  ^^r^^^  ^^  P^^°^^"^^*  in  f ootbill,  base- 

from  thi  peasant  class,  and  come  to  the  ^^^^  brought  home  by  November.  5^11  and  track,  are  among  the  number. 

^Ai.^^i'&lfc^ro^V:^^  school  for  Co«on  Mill  Operatives.  r^;e'S'S.Sn°Jitu?e1.tf^22'Jei^4"^^^^ 

salaries  do  not  depend  on  the  locality  of      Charlotte,  N.  C— For  teveral  years  lower  classes  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
their  school,  but  on  their  own  qualifica-  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  of  this  city,  has      -,        „  «  »t.    1 1   i.  ^  c.  . 

tions  and  work.  A  country  teacher  is  as  been  ^aietly  working  np  a  plan  for  the  INew  insps  Or  tne  United  States, 
wellpaid,  ^-t^/^rw/art'tef,  asthose  in  the  founding  of  a  school  for  the  industrial  and  txr,.„.„„^„„  n  n  Tk-  j:..^>...  _« 
towns,  and  so  has  not  the  same  induce-  literary  training  of  cotton  mill  operatives,  .u,At^}I'J^IZtirr^iZri^^\  q  f™i2  t.f. 
ments  as  our  own  teachers  to  leave  the  The  scheme  has  now  assumed  definite  f^L;^  l^r^.vi  ?„  fifi  f  .w  .^ZJ.^!^ 
country.  The  French  rural  schools  thus  shape  in  the  organization  of  the  Piedmont  »f,!«"2^  ?^  !L,,Hn^  .h.  ;.V^«,r^  iJ^ 
have  in  this  respect  a  decided  advanUge  Industrial  school.  The  plan  is  to  have  ?"n*y*  *^?  3f«"""?  „!..°„«  ^f7w« 
over  onr  own.    *^  *     the  students  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  ^ZJ^tf!,^}  Jiffl^SLriJ^   ft  ^L^^l 

Among  the  manv  schools  visited  by  Mr.  a.cotton  mill  to  be  operated  i^n  connection  *^/tLlddseJ^nth"s  material  wift 
Brereton*  he  f ouncf  no  fewer  than  sii  dif-  with  he  school  and  for  the.r  labor  receive  ^^odied  in  aS  one   hundred   top.^ 

rtorVrsonhlttemSu'S.chem;  WhUe  Tdefinife  Fo Nation  for  the  school  K'^Phic  maps,  representing  approximately 
of  "isS  hLTad  to  b^ modifieTin  many  h"  not  been  decided  upon,  it  «,intended  3«.ooo  |J»^«  -^J Vat  Sf  Ne^^^'  ISgl^d 
places.  It  has  now  been  proposed  that  »f  possible,  to  have  the  school  located  at  "^Sout^  th^*^%,atc  of  mIL  T^e 
Snly  simple  object  lessons  sUTd  be  given  some  point  near  Charlotte.  ^^^^ut  „*«^Xwith  great  *«';  and  thi 

ISti^Sct-slffit  a^^^^^^^^^^^^   Japanese  University  for  Women.   -ft^^^be^'Strof  fiU^ -^pl-e^l: 

more  Object  lessons,  reading  lessons,  school  in  1901  there  were  completed  in  Tokio,  ion  and  accuracy  ot  detail.  One  of  the 
walks  for  natuie  study,  with  a  paduated  Japan,  buildings  costing  50,000,  to  be  used  interesting  and  useful  features  of  these 
course  of  instruction  on  animals,  plants,  as  a  university  exclusively  for  women,  maps  is  their  expression  of  the  relief  or 
soils,  etc.,  accordmg  to  the  seasons  of  the  This  university  now  has  550  pupils  and  contour  of  the  surface.  To  accomplish 
Tear.  In  the  higher  court e,  rarely  organ-  forty  six  professors  and  instructore.  De-  this,  lines  are  drawn  thru  points  of  equal 
ized  in  rural  schools,  the  hygiene  of  ani-  partments  of  Japanese  and  Enelish  litera-  elevation  at  regular  intervals  of  ten,  twen- 
mals  and  men,  a  little  vegeUble  physiol-  ture  and  domestic  science  are  included  in  ty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  feet,  according  as 
ogy,  the  chemistry  of  manures,  with  prac-  the  curriculum.  the  country  is  flat  or  rugged,  and  from 

tical  experiments,  are  prescribed.  m*      ,     ^       ,.       «  j  these  lines,  known   as  "  contours,"  it  is 

Much  is  being  done  in  giving  children  MusiC  Teacher  Honored.  possible,  by  noting  whether  they  lie  near 

an  insight  into  the  reasons  of  agricultural  RoME.-The  Italian  government  has  together  or  distant  on  the  map  to  read 
^K!I^!o''H^„'''Ji!^*l^^^^^  offered  to  Professor  Tirindclli,  director  of  clearly  the  shapes  and  slopes  of  the  hills, 

observation,  and  so  increasing  their  love  the  Cincinnati  conservatory  of  music,  the  l^^**^*  ^^  **^  V"*?»\  a^d  Jhcir  alti- 
for  the  country  and  for  countnr  life,  by  directorship  of  the  great  Venice  conserv  tude  above  sea  level.  This  feature  greaUy 
systematic  and  effective  work.  School  atory  of  music.  Professor  TirindcUi,  how-  adds  to  their  value  for  those  to  whom  an 
prdens  and  ;  champs  dcxpenence,  or  ever,  is  under  contract  with  the  Cincinnati  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  is 
small  "cxpcrimcntar  farms"  are   being  conservatory  for  a  term  of  yeara,  which  of  importance. 

If/^hlwoW  nf^?r?.in''iLnr'l?rr^H  Iko  may  prcvcut  his  immediate  acceptance  of  ,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring 
of  the  value  of  certain  manures  and  the  the  Italian  oflFcr  detailed  information  regarding  its  maps, 

choice   of    seeds,  as  well    as   improved  '  the    Geological    Survey    distributes,   on 

?if  inm-?  Sf  JI«^iv.^.r«t«n/™  ^l^rtn'crl^H*  Philadelphia  School  Statistics.  ?PP11^^!}?5'  ^^^f^J^dex  sheets  or  folders, 
In  some  places  excursions  are  arranged,  ^  for  the  difiFerent  states,  which  show,  by  a 

during  which  the  pupils  make  rough  notes      Philadblphia.-— At  the  close  of    the  system  of  small  rectangles  stamped  on  a 

of  the  teacher's  explanations  and  of  their  June  term  there  were  328  school  buildings  key  map,  the  exact  territory  surveyed  and 

own  observations.    From  these  they  after-  owned  or  occupied  for  public  educational  mapped  on  each,  and  also  the  scale  of 

wards  write  essays  or  relate  orally  what  purposes,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  miles,  the  names,  area,  and  other  facts  of 

they  have  heard  and  seen.    At  St.  Aubin*s  they  were  attended  by  152,889  children,  interest    connected   with   the   published 

(Calvados)  the  scholare  form  a  botanical  The  cost  of  educatinj^  each  was  123.15,  maps. 

garden  with  the  plants  they  have  collected,  and  the  total  appropriations  by  the  state 

The  garden  is  divided  into  plots  for  the  and  municipal   authorities  amounted  to  Extravagance  tO  be  Stopped. 

principal  **  families,"  and  each  new  find  is  ^4,203,277.61.     To  educate  the  armv  of 

set  in  the  bed  assigned  to  the  genus.     In  little  ones  3,650  teachen  and  principals       Hereafter  all   requisitions  of  Chicago 

one  place  a  campaign  has  been  organized  were  required.  school  principals  for  pens,  pencils,  ink,  and 

against   cockchafers,  a    terrible  pest   in      Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  paper  will  have  to  be  endorsed  by  Super- 

their  district,  and  the  children  are  paid  past  it  is  found  that  in  1818,  when  the  intendent  Cooley  before  they  can  be  hon- 

the  munificent  sum  of  two  sous  a  kilo  for  public  school  system   was  organized  in  ored  at  the  supply  house. 

what  they  can  collect.    A  plan  has  been  Philadelphia,  there  were  six  schools,  18       Mr.  Cooley  told  the  committee  that  he 

adopted,  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  in  teachers,  2,845  pupils,  while  the  cost  per  had  asked  the  principals  to  give  him  an 

most  departments,  of  holding  examinations  capita  was  I3.S7  and  the  total  appropria-  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  scnools.    One 

on  agriculture,  and  giving  prizes  for  the  tion    123,049.     Twenty   years   later  the  principal  figured  that  he  needed  forty  two 

best  answers,  as  well  as  to  the  masters  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  167,  pencils    per  pupil,    while    another  only 

who  have  taught  the  successful  pupils.         the  number  of  teachera  to  257,  the  number  needed  two.    The   same    ratio  obtained 

Mr.  Brereton  suggests  that  it  is  quite  as  of  pupils  to  18,794  and  the  total  appropri-  with  regard  to  pens  and  paper.    Hence 

important  for  Anglo-Saxons   to  take   up  ation  to  1185,741.    In  1867  there  were  382   the  new  rule. 
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Teachers'  Lot  Id  EnKland. 

Aa  English  writer  diacuuiug  tbe  oppor 

tanities  of   educated  women  in  the  pro-  Newpokt,  R.  I.— Mr.  Arthur  F.  Grif-       Dahvers,  Mass.— MUi  Joiephine  A. 

fcHiona  in  hii  countijr,  aayt  that  molt  of  fitha,  a  teacher  in  St  George's  school,  has  White  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Greek 

the  women  graduate*  of  the  universities  been  elected  president  of  Oabu  college,  and  Latin  in  the  high   school.    She  is  a 

•™  >nto  secretaryships  or  teaching.     For  Honolulu,  This  is  the  leading  educational  resident  of  Dorchester  and  a  graduate  of 

.  __  former  the;  need  to  icnow  Gernian,  institution  of  Hawaii,  has  an  endowment  RadctiSe,       Miss    Demetria     Simmons, 

French,    Italian, 'atenc^raphy  and  type-  of  half  a  million,  with  thirty  teachers  and  of    Chester,    N.  H.,  will   teach   modem 

writing,  and  (500  a  year  is  the  average  fivs  hundred  stadents.    President  Griffiths   languages. 

salary.    But,  the  writer  says,  the  girl  who  is  a  reiident  of  Richville,  N.  Y.,  and  he                               »#            «      «            /- 

secures  a  post  as  secretanr  is  as  a  rule  to  was  educated  ak  Harvard  nniversitv.               bANDERSOK,    Mass.— Mr.    Morton   C. 

be   envied,   compared    to    the    fate  that  v™^,™„  u    i      d       j     ..r™..B    Sturtevant.  a  graduate  of  Tuft's  ('99),  and 

awaiu  her  as  a  teacher      The  "  work  is  Kimgston,  R.  I.— President  Ernest  R.  for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  Stoneham 

Kfng,  tSi  pay   poor"^d   the  Tmow-  Nichols,  of  the  Kansas  SUte  Agr^cultura    high  acfiool,  has  been  elected  principal  of 

Sncffidness  that  surround,  it  pitiable."  ^?"'J!' >'?' .'^T,-' f"'"'  P'-""?"-'  "*  Sanderson  academy,  to  succeeS  Mr.  "Fi^ 

In   proof,  he   instances   the  fact  that  a  i^=.*yi°i'  i'J*?,'!  ^°"* 

teacber  in  a  high  school  was  asked  to  re-  ""^  '^«  Mechanic  Arts, 

swn  because  a  olav  of   hers  bad  been       Fall  Rivkr,  Mass.— Mr.  Charles    C.  ,      .  .     -  ,      .        ,   ,.      .  , 

^  Heitreported  to  have  accepted  an  offer  ;chool,TiTiro,  N.S.,hM  b«enappotiite<i 

Intemperance  in  Germany.  in  Colorado.  teacher  of  the  iatne  branches  in  tfie  atate 

B»u»,    G.R«a»Y.-Count  Doojla.,  Waltha«,     Mass.-A     complete    re-  S^iSfE  H,^CR'„.*,eu''t^t  hii 

a  deacendant  ol  a  Scotch  .oldier  of  tor-  orsani.ation  if  the  S.edenborgian  achool  i^JS-lfi  s    af  Se  Worceaie^Pow' 

Prussian  Diet,  aakinE  the  ministry  to  jamin  Worcester,  for  many  years  at  the  trai-ht-r  t,;,,^^  Vnr  n,^  i,^^t  y,r  auiatwl 
bring  in  a  bill  imposing  more  rigid  re-  head,  will  retire,  aad  the  committee  are  p^f  g,o™i  AM.nti'fhe  i^S  ir 
strictions  on  the  liquor  tAffic.    The  reso-  looking  f«r  a  suiuble  .i.r<-«.nr.  K™-  ^*°'e*  '■  Alden  at  the  institute,  if 


Agriculture  erick  C.  Hosmer. 

Worcester,  Mass.— Mr.  Lee  Russell 


the  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 


Principal  Albert  Candlin,  of  the  South  There  he  organized  a  system  of  manns 


Intion  set  forth  that  great  injury   i 

^in^  /n°  ^'^"''Thl  r™!i.?  1«^'  Kf-mmar'achoolihashad  the  princlpalahip  trainlng"'in"thrpublic";chMls""of"HalT 
gence  in  dnok.      The    Germans    spend  of  the  Steamsschool  added  to  his  present  f„  n  S 
»  year  dmiei.      The  two  schools  are  close  to- 


e  marka  (1750,000,000)  a 


e  the  amount  of  the  army  and  irether. 
navy  budgets;  and  180,000  persona  were  °  -  -  ' 
bronght  liefore    the   courts    tbru  drink. 
The  number  of  criminals  are 


Waterville,  Me.— Miss  Grace  E. 
an  has  reaigned  the  Berry  of  Worcester,  Mass.  has  been 
■iyrapton  school,  and  elected  dean  of  the  woman's  department 
Wis:,  as  teacher  of  ?J.*^?J''y  *=?""»«■  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  college  (  93),  and  took  her 
master'a  degree  in^g^.  She  has  taught 
... .™.,  .w  „-,.j^,  ...  ■•rrf-,  -"  ">•;  ■"""».  «,i,.".i,:,"  :„„.JV4._jV_,  „(  iu.  «~.j.j  '"  Western  college,  Oxford,  O.,  and  In 
asylums  lotemperancefuraishea  thirty  per  Wheeler  a upenntenden t  of  the  graded  the  department  ol  physics  at  Mt  Hol- 
cent.oflhetnmates,andeightypercenl.of  schools,  Fairhavcn,  Vt,,  has  been  elected  „„v^ 
Germany's  idiots  a.re_the  children  of  ii 


persona  were       „j„  ^li^^beth  Ryan  haa 
ixincipahhip  of  thel 
.,000  annually,  and  the  number  o£  con-  '."LK.^'*'  Ke««»K 


Frederick    A. 


yoke. 


superintendent   of   schools   for   the  two  - 

temperate  people.     The  loss  to  induatr^,  to""*  «'  Brimfield  and  Monson.    He  was      Auburn.  Me.— Mr.  Herbert  E.  Conj[- 

thru  excessive  drinking,  is  incalculable.  graduated  from  the  university  of  Vermont  don,  who  haa  been  the  principal  of  a  busi- 

Germany,  while  leading  tbe  world   in  10  1S93,  and  then  taught  in  Bun  and  Burton  ness   college    at    Brockton,    Maaa.,  has 

social  reform  legislation,  has  done  practi-  seminary  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  and  later  at  become  instructor  in  tbe  new  commercial 

cally    nothing   against    drinking.       The  P^ctoj.  ^  For  thepast  si«^years  he  has  course  in  the  Edward  Little  high  school. 

United    States,    Count    Douglas  '"*'''  ''— ""     ■■'  '"       "'  ' 

out,  is  far  mere  advanced  than  ( -_j 

In  this  respect.  Hecondemnsthe  drinlcing  Fairbaven. 


r  years  he  has  c-        -- -      ____ 

Douglas'  points  held  the  double  position  of  princ.pal  of      p,____     „     „ —Mr     r,      PerrvR. 
^*b;=  KlrSil^..'"""    "'  •"""-'-'"•  "  Ch=a3S%.''onSl.';j,S;.cSi;ic?: 


master  in  the  Boston  Latin  achool,  t 


cultintheuniveraities  saying  that  while  Boston-Df.  Pierson  S  Page.director  been  elected  instructor  in  histo^  in 
It  isa  jolly  hfe  while  it  lasts,  it  has  many  of  the  physical  training  in  the  V.  MC.  A  p^^iUi  g^^^  academy,  to  succeed  Dr. 
•"""'■"'"'■""'■  for  the  past  three  years,  haa  been  elected  f;  /^  w---  .     .       /' 


Dr.  Endemann  asserts  that  alcoholists  physical    director 

succumb  to  Ihe   tubercle    bacillus  much  Andover.     The   n 

easier  than  others,  and  Dr.  Mertena  aays  academy   cost  140,006,'  and   bu 

tbe  mortality  in  all  diaeaiea  is  three  or  equipment  in  ajl  lines  of  athletics.    Dr. 

four  times  greater  in  the  case  of  alcahol-  Page  will  have  charge  also  of  the  new      Waterville.     Maine. 

ists   than  among  abstainers,  comparing  Brothers'  field,  which  has  been  fitted  out  White,    of  Worcester,   Mi 

persona  of  equal  physical  atrength,  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  '  — '"'  — ' '  ' 


^,,,,.  ,  G.  A.  Williams,  who  has  become  prolessor 

PhiUipa    academy,  „£    Qreek    in    Kalamaioo   college.     Mr. 
gymnasium  of    the  chadwick  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  claM 

"      aiirf     hw    a    full     ^f  ,gj 


■Mr.     C.    H. 
i  been 


rat^iDCKT  It 

cen^K-  fAi-i-o  — 
o  waU-known  normal  lelioal  presidents  as  stcn  by  «  newspaper 
at  the  Hmneapolla  eenventlOB. 


wniic,     01    vrurceaicr,    miss.,     naa    ucen 

been  elecied  pjofessor  of  Greek  in  Colby 
college.  He  ia  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
college. 

Mr.  L.  R  Moore,  of  Ihe  Masaacbuaetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  ap* 
pointed  Instructor  in  Science. 

Hyannls  Summer  School. 

The  five  weeks'  summer  session  of  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Hyannis,  Mass., 
had  by  far  the  largest  attenaance  aince  the 
inauguration  of  the  work  in  1898.  At  least 
ten  diSerent  states  were  reprelented  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  atudents  were 
graduates  of  colleges  and  other  normal 
schools,  many  of  them  superintendents, 
normal  achool  teachera,  and  principals 
of  schools.  The  clasa  in  industrial  train- 
ing was  narticularly  strong.  Each  teacher 
in  this  ciaas  was  given  a  garden  to  care 
for  during  the  five  weeks  and  each  was 
expected  to  make  a  hammock,  different 
kinds  of  baskets,  a  hat  and  other  things. 
Classes  of  children  were  in  attendance  and 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  proper 
correlation  of  this  with  the  older  forms  of 
school  work.  Lectures  and  diacuaaions 
were  given  by  Principal  Baldwin  and  the 
instructors  on  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  industrial  experience  aa  a  basis  for  the 
proper  study  of  language,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  subjects.  These  have 
been  open  to  tbe  general  student  body  and 
have  been  much  appreciated.  Tbe  course 
in  supervision  Inaugurated  last  year  and 
the  other  courses  of  the  school  have  been 
very  inspiring  and  the  schools  of  the  state 
are  sure  to  be  greatly  benefited  as  a  result 
of  the  summer  work  of  this  achool. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  SlS!  ^fe'clliffi^fd^l^^^^^^^^^ 

The  summer  school  of  Columbia   uni-        Students  Want  tp  dp  HouMWPrk.         Sn'^  ml'l?L?th^  ^^H  "  "*''*^''^  ^"^"^"^^ 
versity  enrolled  this  year  643  students,  391  .   Students  at  Columbia  who  must  earn   °°  *  °^»P  «*  *^J '^o'"^^- 
of  whom  were  women.  ^^eir  way  thru  college,  and  find  the  usual  Boy  Study. 

Supreme    Court    Justice    Gaynor,    of  s^^^^^^'^^^.,?®^^'  f^^'^^yPP^*^^'  .^^J®  ^'*  A  Brooklyn  boy  had  heard  discussions 

Brooklyn,  has  denied  the  application  of  upon  new  hues  of  employment  in  house-  ^t  home  on  child  study-his  two  sisters 

a  parent  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  work,  such  as  attending  to  furnaces,  clean-  ^eing  teachers-and  was  set  to  thinking 

board  of  education  of  Queens  to  admit  "I^:    °°"s®»    serving    at    table,   washing  and  observation.    He  was  quite  a  whistler 

his  son  into  a  public  school  without  requir-  a«*»«»»   *"H?J^*^8:  errands  and  carmg  for  himself ,  having  lived  in  the  country,  and 

ing  him  to  be  vaccinated.    Justice  Gaynor  horses.     They  are  willing  to  do  any  other  ^^  looking    into  the   matter  discovered 

says ;                                                               odd  job  that  may  arise  m  connection  with  th^t  few  boys  in  the  city  whistled.     On 

"  The  state  law  excludine  children  from      -If  ^'^*****     T      ^^^!^^  o     w  ^°?"  rcportinc:  this  matter  at  home  the  sisters 

♦»!•    *.!^Lt«t«    -^uJv^u.         *^  *u  mittee   on   employment,    Mr.    Reuben    A.    asked  what  ner  rent    whistled      This  de- 

the  common  schools  until  they  are  vac-  Meters  has  issued  a  rircular  announrino-  *»"0  wnai  per  ceni.  wnisiiea.  inis  ae- 
cinated  is  a  health  law  within  the  oower  1 1 X  •  '  i  15"  «  c  u  i j  *^°ouncing  manded  further  and  closer  observation  y 
of  theT^slatSre  to  p^^  ^  f^l^rl^^^t^^i'^LZ  he  began  counting,  and  after  a  few  dayi 
^  ^  sideringthe  employment  of  any  one  for  reported  that  of  162  boys  16  whisUed,  or 
The  advancement  of  William  H.  Smith  7^^^.  *"«^  ^  »*  indicated  above  I  shall  ^q  p^^  ^ent.  Then  his  sisters  asked  as 
to  the  principalship  of  P.  S.  20  is  a  tardy  be  pleased  to  send  several  students  to  be  to  the  number  in  the  country  that  whistled  ; 
recognition  of  years  of  devotion  and  interviewed  by  you  when  they  come  to  to  this  he  affirmed  that  every  one  was  a 
efficient  service  to  the  school  system  of  the  university  m  the  fall.  If  you  do  not  whistler.  The  family  did  not  seem  inter- 
New  York.  This  promotion  should  have  ?«\y?,^^^*y^,^5',*^.«*^F*y°^®y®^^^^  further,  and  the  sisters  doubt 
come  to  him  years  since,  and  the  long  de-  ^  ®^*"  R«  grateful  for  the  name  of  any  whether  it  is  an  observation  that  should 
lay  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  city.  But  Person  janitor  or  real  estate  agent  who  be  reported  to  G.  Stanley  Hall  or  not. 
it  IS  well  that  he  is  finally  installed.  His  might  have  need  of  such  an  assistant.  The  numerous  things  to  be  seen  furnish 
excellent  work,  both  in  his  regular  school  Yfi^  StyH y  of  GeOSraohv  occupation  for  the  mind  of  the  boy  in  the 
and  as  principal  of  vacation  school  No.  ^  k  f  j  •  ^^^ .  jj^  ^j^^  country  there  being  few  he 
35,  was  described  in  these  columns  last  City  Superintendent  William  H.  Max-  attempts  to  amuse  himself, 
year.  This  summer  his  success  at  Chris-  well  has  recently  announced  the  details  in  m  v  ir  c  1 
tie  street  was  even  greater  than  in  previous  reference  to  the  general  requirements  in  INCW  lOrk  otate  items. 
simmers.  The  handicraft  training  has  each  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  ele-  Stamford,  N.  Y.— Stamford  seminary 
won  unstinted  praise  from  all  visitors  to  mentary  curriculum,  those  in  geography  ^^  ^nion  school  which  in  years  gope  by 
his  school.  being  as  follows :        ,,,,,,      ^     has  held  a  reputation  for  firstclass  school 

^  scholarship,  have  been  awarded  to  the  not  miS^aid  &°  We'd^notm         T^idSl^'oTlSf  nXke'SS 

Sa«TSn'.X"cSfuLV^/ete"*''""  ""'  **"k*  '♦'^n  '^S^P"/"  •;  to  learn  th,g.-  LttV^'f  »aftScsVn°d   fu'nc^^^^^^^ 
examinations  for  Columbia  college:  ography  text.    We  do  not  mean,  in  partic-   ^jje  coming  year 

Alumni  competitive  scholarship— G.  T.  ular,  that  he  is  to  memorize  long  lists  of  ^^              ,,              xt    ,r     ^.^ 

Hirsch,  Park  avenue  school.                         rivers,  mountains,  towns,  and  capes,  etc.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.— The  people 

Hewitt   or    Harper    scholarship— Max  We  do  not  attach  verv  much  importance  of  this  district  have  been  earning  a  lepu- 

Kahn,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  school.            to  that.    We  do  attach  importance,  how-  tation  for  having  more  than  the  average 

Brooklyn  scholarships— W.  L.  Caswell,  ever,  to  'the  human  side  of  geography,  to  school  facilities.    As    a  business  invest- 

Brooklyn  High  school;  H.  W.  Eastman,  learn  of  the  earth  as  man's  home.    This  ment  it  has  proved  of  immense  help  to  the 

Polytechnic  Institute;  L.  F.  Schiff,  Brook-  includes  the  reciprocal  influence  of  phys-  place  for  it  brings  patrons  from  out  of 

lyn  High  school.                                              ical  conditions  on  man  and  of  man  in  util-  town  and  gives  a  peculiarly  attractive  char- 

izing  physical  conditions.     It  is  to  the  acter  to  the   community.    Mr.    Geo.    E. 

A  Trlumpli  of  Otir  Schooli,               getting  from  these  matters  that  concern  Purple,  editor  of  the  Tioga  Herald,  is  sec- 

Thi.  Nr^«r  Vnri-   vv^^i^  r.^««*i«  r*r««f^^   m^^  to  which  we  refer  particularly.  fetary  of  the  board,  and  incidentally  it  may 

the  sto^ofan  Jfn^^^^^                                2-  Knowledge  of  the  Important  physical  be  said  that  he  runs  a  neat,  lively,  anS 

oart  of  ^school  b«vin^N^^^^                      features  of  thi  continentsf  of  the  United  clean  home  paper.    .  .         ,        . 

ti!^lv?i,Llf  .^  L  ♦  ^1^^^      ^^       u^  ^l^^'  States,  of  New  York  state     This  requires  The  teachers'  training  class  is  one  of 

which  ought  to  be  told  m  every  school  m         comment  the  special  features  of  the  Newark  Valley 


srhnl^T«hin  in    N^«  their  chief  productions.    We  believe  that  class  work.    Miss  Hammond  is  a  gradu- 

Master    BeinhSm    J^^^  if  a  child  is  shown  a  sample  of  wheat  he   ate  of  the  state  normal  college,  Albany, 

SLshfn  h™   ?i?*^a  f^l^^nfJ^  should  be  able  to  identify  it  and  tell  some-  and  also  of  Mt.  Holyoke  college  holding 

cfu?i"S  goTo  a  ^^^^^  thing  of  its  production    W  same  should  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  Ph.B. 

than  he  to  pay  his  way.      ^  ^          .            "^^J^^  '"^^  ^^^^  ^•^J*  ^00^'  ^^^  ^'^'^^'      Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.   Y.-School 


system  of  democratic  education.  S 'berfan    kailJoad,    that     now   buT^  '^"  T^^-  ^"^^^^  ^^^^'  ^°  '^^o-i  is  filled 

Children'.  Eye.  Dl.ea.ed.  ^^KnoKe^  'Tt ' hL°^r-ecent   election   the  outgoing 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa-  rain,  snow,  wind,  and  other  ordinary  phe-  Jje^^ers  of  the  board    were   re  elected, 

tionheld  on  July  30  considerable  discus-  nomena,  and  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  T^^  ^^/   Messrs.  Benjamin    Hammond, 

sion  was  called   forth  by  the  report  of  place  to  climate.    ThiS  knowledge  should  jfT*^'        Ik^^'^?-     ^^^^^^^  ?^V^' 

Health    Commissioner    Lederle    on    the  be  gained,  as  far  as  possible,  from  obser-  i*  ^^^  ,^"°  *^^  P^.^'^^  ffj^l^  ^\^*"c^  *2 

health  of  the  public  school  children.    Mr.  vation    and    experiment,   and    not   from  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  trustees  and 

Lederle  said  :  books,  altho  these  may  be  used  to  sup-  f^^"  ^^  ^«?P  *^^°>  ^°  ^^^  ^""^  ™^°y  y«^" 

•*  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  order  to  learn  the  plement  information  acquired  in  the  other  '°i5?i^wm?o^  t  Mnu,  ♦»,•  .^«  ^f  c.,«* 

extent  of  this  disease  in  the  schools  of  way  ,  u      ^. ,     ""/'•  J**"^'^' ^^^^rf^?-.?^  ?"P^; 

Manhattan,  I  appointed  twelve  eye  special-      6.  Ability  to  draw  maps  of  the  United  >^^\  uni  •  \?^      •    Drum  Hill  district  of 

ists  to  go  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  fort-  States  and  of  New  York  state.    We  do  f  ^^u^H?"' ' V^f  ^5'°^?^^'  He  was  chosen 

night  of  the  school  year  then  remaining,  not  mean  that  the  child's  time  should  be  ^f  *£f,^^-      of  education  when  stationed 

They  examined  55470  children  in  thirty-six  wasted  in  drawing  elaborate  maps,  shaded  ^    ^^-  Kisco,  Westchester  county,  and 

schools,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sur.  and  colored  carefully.    This  is  not  a  wise  ^^as  served  oneSrearm  Fishkill-on- Hud  son 

prised  and  shocked,  as  I  was,  to  learn  that  use  of  the  pupil's  time.    The  great  ad-  with  satisfaction.    He  was  reengaged  at 

no  less  than  6,670,  or  a  percentage  of  12  vantage  from  this  exercise  is  to  be  gained  f°  advance  of  salary     There  are  thirteen 

per  cent,  exhibited    contagious  eve  dis-  in  rapid  sketching  of  outline  maps  and  teachers  now  engaged  m  the  district  all 

eases.  Of  these  6,670,  2,328  were  of  these-  filling  in  the  important  towns  and  physical  pcked  women.    The  board  believes  that 

verest  type    of    trachoma,  necessitating  features.  *'  ^  in  choosing  the  best  wonaen  it  can  get 

ahnost  immediate  operation.  7.  Ability  to  find  from  inspection  of  a  teachers  who  are  well  fitted  for  the  work, 

Supt.  Maxwell  thought  the  report  must  map  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  given  f  °^,^°^^"^^  ^*  xfto^^^rit  fitting  the  school 

be  exaggerated.    He  added  that  he  had  place    and  to   solve  the  converse   prob-  1°.  ^^^  ^^^^^^ll      ^very  year  richer  dis- 

been  informed  that  the  health  board  phy-  fem.    The  solution  of  the  converse  of  this  ^J}"^^  ^^}  tochers  frotn  this  school  m  tes- 

sicians  had,  in  their  work,  examined  one  proposition,    of    course,   is    to   find    the  timony  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  board, 
child  after  another  without  taking  suffi-  place  when  given  the  latitude  and  longi-      Albany,  N.  Y.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 

cientcare  to  disinfect  their  hands.    This,  tude.    This  seems  a  simple  thing,  and  yet  the  Regents  A.  M.  Holmes  of  Morrisville 

he  said,  was  a  sure  way  to  spread  the  many  persons  who  are  ranked  as  well  edu-  and  M.  D.  Jewell,  of  Richfield  Springs, 

disease  if  any  existed.  cated  cannot  locate  a  place  when  an  index  were  reappointed  as  dental  examiners. 
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VJ^r^  <inr1  TTh^r^                plish  with  his  air  ship  he  does  not  divulge,  his  work  there  being  of  special  value  to 

nciC  dllU    lucre.                but  those  who  know  him  insist  he  intends  the  public  schools  of    the  state.    Upon 

A  thousand  delegates  are  at  Christiania,  to  outdo  Santos-Dumont  in  the  conquer-  leaving  New  Britain,  be  returned  to  his 

Norway     to    attend     the    Young    Men's'  ^^Z  o^  ^^  great  problem,  and  they  predict  native  town  and  established   the  Carleton 

Christian  Association's  world's  congress,     a  machine  ready  for  a  test  of  mettle  with  school,  an  enterprise  that  he  relinquished 

^  .                         Santos-Dumont  snewestairship  now  build-  in  1901.    He  received  the  honorary  degree 

It  IS  seriously  suggested  in  some  quar-  ing  jn  this  country  for  the  World's   Fair  of  Ph.D.  from  Dartmouth. 

ters  to  extend  the  summer  vacation   of  aerial  contests  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.     •  -r      •         r  .u     t- 

public  schools  to  October  ist  as  a  general                    o     A      •     u                      1  *  opiCS  01  the  1  imes. 

practice.     As  long  as  there  are  vacation  „.V^°7    ^e  u^^^V^r  ^.*^°i-u^fj        m^'*  A   regular   time  should  be   assigned  in 

schools,  why  not  ?                                             •Vacation  Schools  for  City  Children     in  school  tor  the  study  ot  current  cvtnts.    It 

...                          1-.     •            J     .         ^u     Hmrpirs  Magazine  for  June,  in  which  he  need   be    only   a  few  mmutes— the   great 

WASHINGTON.— During   and  iince  the   tells  us  that  the  first  vacation  school  was  points  are  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 

Spanish  war  the  instructors  in  mihtary  founded  m  Boston  by  Miss  Very,  in  1878 ;  regular  program  and  that  the  pupils  should 

science  at  institutions  of    the    di£Eerent  but  the  first  to  become  part  of  a  regular  prepare  for  the  exercise.   At  the  appointed 

states  where  military  instruction  is  given  school  system  were  founded  in   1886  by  time  the  teachtr  asks,  "Who  has  items  of 

have  been  almost  whollydrawn  from  the  Dr.  William  Barringer,  then  superintend-  IV'tL  .•li'o^FH ''"'alfi'f/'''*^  ^^'^'^^^"^ 

retired  list,  but  in  the  future  officers  from  ent  of  Newark  scholls!               ^  and  questioDs  ari  asktd       "^°^°^^°^*^  ^"^ 

the  active  list  may  be  detailed  to  these  in-      ^,        ,  ,  ..,  ^^^\^Ia^I  !lt„M\l«;,  k* •       a  ,     * 

stitutions                                                                 The  playground   movement,  like   most  The  leading  tyents  may  be  renewed  (not 

stitutions                              .,  ,     ,     ,            educational  movements  of  the  past  cen-  ^^*  :^^^Z.ll\TlV.^.^^tr^^^^^^^^  pointing 

The  Philadelphia  Councils;  school  com.  tury,  started  in  Germany.     For  several  orthe^ro?^  mor?  or  1^^^^^^^^^ 

mittee  has  3et  aside  $200,000 for  a  manual  years  the  work  in  New  York  was  carried  ^i;«-5  ^^rid  more  or  less  broad  may  be 

training  school  and  libr'ary  on  the  .ite  of  rnTy^^rdeTyVorimpr'o^ingnhrcin^^  a^be^e*x°pS'd?tL°'q?:s'tirs  ':^l 

the  Fairhill  reservoir.                                      dition  oi  the  Poor.      During    1897    this  being  •»  What  ?"»' Where?"  *' Why  ?" 

Madison  Wis The  bulk  of  the  estate  society   operated    ten    vacation    schools.  Biographies  of   famous   persons  whose 

of  the  late' President  Adams  has  been  In  1808  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the  board  ^^^^^12^^^^^  ^'^^ ^1^^^^^^ 
wUledtoMrs  Adams  in  trust  for  her  use  o^  education.  Superintendent  Stewart  J'"?  iPHng  into  prommtnce  in  various 
wuiea  io.virs. /\aams  lo  irusi,  lor  ner  use  _.jj- _i«^^j  ..„  rhaw  a  man  of  nrnwrPQ  fields,  may  be  used  in  the  history  class.  Al- 
dunng  her  lifetime.  At  her  death  it  is  to  was  placed  m  charge,  a  man  ot  progres-  lesions  to  histoiical  persons  may  foim  the 
go  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  nve  ideas.  Since  then  the  work  has  set-  basis  of  a  general  histoiy  itsson.  items 
will  provides  for  the  creation  in  the  uni-  tied  together  and  become  more  of  a  sys-  referring  to  places  and  customs  may  beused 
versity  of  fifteen  scholarships  of  $10,000  *c"*«  It  had  more  definite  aims,  and  car-  in  the  geography  class,  tnd  the  many  para- 
each.    Five  of  these  fellowships  will  be  in  "•d  them  out  with  more  precision.  graphs  reUting  to  botany,  zoology,  astron- 

the  department  of  English  language  and      The  Washineton  ^/ar  jrave  exoression  ?^'^^c'.?.^i!2'"''^''F'^K^  ;7*^^  ^«-P  ^*^^  "^i^ 

lu^^o*^-^  «»4k  \rx  r^^Jt^rsA  A^r^fn  rrir^Am.,^        1  uc    w  iwuiiigiun  o«ir  gAvc  cxprcsbioD  thc  scieucc  work,  which  usually  goes  under 

literature,  five  in  Greek  and  five  in  modwn  to  the  groan  of  many  an  educational  ora-  the  head  of  n  turc  study. 

history.                                                             tor,  without  realizing  it,  when  it  printed  /\      -.s             /^          ^ «       . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Six  additional  in-  this  squib :  gaestiOM  on  Current  ETents, 

structors  have  been  selected  for  the  com-      "My  young  friend,"  said  Senator  Sor-  (For  answers  see  Our    limes  extra  for 

mercial  high  school  for  girls,  their  service  ghum,  **  you  have  an  exceptional  talent  August  15th.) 

to  begin  in  September.    The  appointees  for  speecn-making."  On  what    is  the  claim  of  the  United 

are  all  graduates  of  the  normal  school,  and       '*  Yes,"  replied  the  statesman,  who  gets  States    as    to   the   boundary   of   Alaska 

they  will  be  paid,  next  year,  a  salary  of  a  rreat  deal  of  applause  from  the  galleries,  based  ? 

$1,050  each.  They  are  Lily  McLean,  assis-  "  1  feel  justified  m  saying  that  oratory  is  a  Explain  how    another  colony  will    be 

tant    teacher,    Logan   school;    Mary  M.  gift."  acquired    by    the  United   States  on  the 

Stewart,  William  Welsh  school;  Eleanor      '* That's  what  it  is  !    There  are  mighty  isthmus. 

V.  Martin,  E.  M.  Stanton  schoolj  Mar-  few  people  who  can  get  paid  for  it  nowa-  What  question  has  lately  been  under 

garet  P.  Pennington  and  Amanda  C.  Beit-  days.*'  discussion  at  Rome  P 

ler,  George  G.  Meade  school,  and  Ida                  RAOAn#   T^AOffic  ^^^  ^^^^  purposes  will  Pan-American 

Ziegler,  Bridesburg  school.                                            I\cwcm  J^CdlUd.  congresses  be  held  this  fall  ? 

Princeton,  N.J.-The  summer  schools      Gambier,  OHio.-Dr.  Edward  C.  Ben-  c,*^i!.^L.f".^°^.^^^                          .^.^^^^ 

>r   conditioned   entering  students  have 

arted  in  with  a  rush.    There  are  now 
.jur  of  these  schools,  two  of  which  were 

instituted  this  summer,  running  on  their   -> .fof^  r^.*»..«o♦;.^«  o«^  «.i,«? 

scheduled  hours.    So  great  has  been  the      Upland,  IND.-Pres.  T.  C.  Reed,  of      wh^h^h  *^^^^^^  '«?♦-" 

demand  for  summer  instruction  among  thc  Taylor  universitv,  died  July  25.    He  was  ..J^.^^^'l^it^^^ 

incoming    freshmen,    that  last  year  the  a  native  of  .Steuben  County,  N .  Y.,  and  a  ^I^zJ^.^^^^ 

schools  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  graduate  from  Ohio  Wesleyan.  been  undesSe  ?          ^^^'Zr'^^^^^  lately 

mLw'fmrl?fn\'lf.^^                      Tf^tlr  i^^ii"^,!^^'  ^^'"•'  ^"«^-  L7  (Special)    Geo,  when  was  King  Edward  crowned,  and 

running  from  8  in  the  morning  until  after  M.  Hopkins,  associate  editor  of  The  Set-  where  ? 

12  at  night.                                                      enii/ic  Amgriean,  d\ed  heie,  aped  sixty.  What  is  the  new  Order  of  Merit?  Name 

The  Rev.  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  who  ^**  death  resulted  from  a  stroke  of  apo-  the  men  appointed  to  it. 

is  the  senior  sufEragan  bishop  in  the  archi-  P^^y»  following   an   attack    of    urasmic  What  will  be  the  steps  toward  self-gov 

episcopal  see  of  Chicago,  and  who  is  being  poisoning.    He  was  the  author  of  many  ernment  in  South  Africa? 

favorably  talked  of  to  succeed  Archbishop  P^P*}'?^  ^2.  scientific  subjects,  and  his  Explain  the  cause  of  the  late  riots  in 

Feehan,  has  been  for  twenty-five  years    'Hopkins'   Experimental    Science  '   has  France. 

Bishop  of  Peoria.    He  was  born  in  Leba-  Passed    thru  more    than  twenty-five  edi-  what  agreement  have  Great  Britain  and 

non,  Ky.,  in   1840,  and  as  a  boy  was  a  *»ons.     He  was  an  authority  on  electrical  Japan  made  with  Corea? 

favorite  of  his  uncle,  Martin  J.  Spalding,  S?^*^***'   ?°ij^^  *  life-long   friend    of  Why  is  Cuba  in  need  of  money  ? 

then  bishop  of  Louisville  and  afterward  Thomas  A.  Edison.     He  leaves  a  widow  Tell  about  the  first  case  that  came  be- 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore.                              and  one  son,  who  lately  was  elected  presi-  fore  The  Hague  arbitration  court. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  ''"'  ?'  f!  ""iZZ            \    .^  .  .  ^^.17  of  ^a7si^."'  ''''  ''  ^"^''^^  ''' 

of  the  telephone,  is  a  most  conspicuous      Robert  Bach  McM aster,  who  died  from  °"^,^\°^  ^^"^'i^l,      •                       1  ♦  u. 

figure  atthSMinAeapolUconventionof^he  SfP^,^  ^^^^tf  ^  V^A"  ^.i'^  was  a  brother  of  „,^,^?  ,J:"^^!,!l^^^^^                           ^**^^ 

jf.E.A.  His  special  interest  was  of  course  ^{-o^-J^hn  Bach  Mc Master  of  the  Uni  ver-  '^\^li'''I^/T,^l^^^^^ 

in  the  department  devoted  to  the  coniidera.  sity  •!  Pennsylvania     He  was  graduated  Why  did  Australia  s  governor-general 

tion  of  problems  in  the  training  of  defective  ^'*^"\  ^^^  9°^^«&«  <}^  ^^5-  ^J^^  ^^  New  York,  ''^^^;^^  .^^  ^„^  «..„rr.H  cin.. ,«/;.  7 

Cape  Breton.    He  is  there  personally  su-      Haverhill,     Mass.— Dr.    Isaac     N.  owners? 

perviiing  the  construction  of  an  airship  re-  Carleton,  for  many  years  the  principal  of  r,,.     .             ,  , 

presenting  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  the  Carleton  school  in  the  Bradford  dis-  Pilgrims  tO  Mecca, 

an  expenditure  of    many    thousands   of  trict,  died  at  his  home  on  Main   street  The  pilgrims  converge  upon  the  holy 

dollars.    The  craft  is  going  to  be  twenty  on  August  8.    He  was  a  native  of  Brad-  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  from  three 

feet  long,  and  will  be  composed  of  seventy-  ford,  having  been  bom  in  the  section  now  directions :  from  the  south  from  Oceania, 

five  distinct  parts.    It  win  be  celled  inter-  known  as  Ward   Hill,  ini832.    He  was  a  Java,  Sumatra,  Indo-China,  India  Turkes- 

nally  with  canvas,  and  in  places  with  linen  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  he  tan,  and  southern  Persia,  who  pass  into 

sketched  on  piano  wires.    Five  miles  of  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  Phillips  the  Red  sea  thru  the    strait  of  Bab  el 

this  wire  have  already  been  used  in  the  academy,    Andover,     as      instructor    in  Mandeb  and  on  to  Jeddah,  the  port  of 

consb^ction.    The  principle  of  the  kite  classics  and  mathematics.  From  Andover,  Mecca ;  from  the  north,  Persians,  Turco- 

willbeased  to  a  considerable  extent  in  he  went  t«  Peabody,  then  South  Danvcrs,  mans,  and  people  from  Asia  Minor  and 

U118  machine,  which  is   to  carry  human  as  principal  of  the  nigh  school,  and  later,  European  Turkey ;  from  the  west,  Egyp- 

freight.    This  means  that  the  aeroplane  he  started  a  private  school  at  Medford  tians,    Moroccans,  Algerians,  Tunisians, 

system,  not  used    in  any  of  Santos-Du-  which  he  afterwards  moved  to  Lexington,  and  Turks,  who  reach  Jeddah  thru  the 

mont's  airships,  will  be  a  feature  of  Prof.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Suez  canal.    The  total  nufnber  every  year 

Beirs  machine.                                               Connecticut  State  Normal  school  at  New  exceeds   ico,coc,  practicallv  al)  of  whom 

Joat  what  Prof.  Bell  hopes  to  accom-  Britain,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years,  are  present  at  the  fete  of  Bairam. 
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Morphinism  arid  Nareonuu  Jram  Other  Drugs,  Their  Eiiology, 
TrMtmetU,  and  Medico-Legal  ReUtions,  by  T.  D.  Crothen,  M.D.y 
BuperinUndent  Walnut  Lodge  hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.;  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Inebriety ;  profeeaor  of  mental  and  nervooa 
dieeases,  New  York  School  of  Ginical  Medicine,  etc.  In  the 
Opening  chapters  Dr.  Crothers  presents  a  valnable  history  of 
the  discovery  and  introdaction  of  the  nse  of  opium  and  how 
the  alkaloid  morphine  was  separated  from  the  crude  dmg. 
He  also  gives  the  classes  of  users  and  shows  the  dangers  that 
may  easily  arise  from  the  physician  allowing  the  patient  to 
use  the  needle.  He  also  explains  the  way  in  which  one  may 
form  the  morphine  habit  and  why  it  is  formed.  He  then  goes 
on  to  the  distinction,  classification,  and  stages  of  morphinism. 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  ofimorphinism  and  the  necessity 
to  distinguish  morphinism  from  morphamania  is  clearly 
shown.  He  presents  the  medico-legal  side  of  morphinism  and 
why  those  affected  are  not  te  be  trusted  to  give  evidence. 
He  briefly  takes  up  other  drug  habits  and  their  treatment. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  interesting  and  while 
it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  physicians  it  will  be  found  both 
profitable  and  interesting  to  others.  There  are  perhaps  too 
many  cases  cited  and  so  die  particular  subject  under  treat- 
ment may  fail  to  impress  one  as  it  would  if  less  were  given 
under  each  heading.  Price,  $2.00  net.  (W.B.  Saunders  & 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London.)  N.  L.  G. 

Essentials  oj  Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  John  G, 
Hessler,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  chemistry,  the  University  of 
Ghicago,  and  Albert  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  chemistry, 
the  Englewood  high  school,  Ghicago,  The  authors  of  this 
text-book  have  become  convinced  that  the  laboratory  method 
of  teaching  chemistry  is  a  failure,  unless  combined  with  close 
study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  regular  recitations.  So 
they  have  written  a  text-boek  of  four  hundred  pages  de- 
scriptive of  the  leading  elements  and  compounds  in  a  style 
adapted  to  study.  This  follows  the  usual  order,  beginning 
with  the  gases,  and  ending  with  the  important  metals.  The 
carbon  compounds  are  especially  full  Attention  is  constantly 
drawn  to  industrial  operations.  This  is  followed  by  a  labora- 
tory manual  of  experiments  for  the  student's  work,  with  the 
directions  unusually  full  and  explicit.  This  is  also  bound  separ- 
ate. The  whole  plan  is  most  excellent.  The  use  of  the  arrow 
in  the  place  of  the  sign  of  equality  in  the  reactions  is  novel. 
If  only  the  new  spellings  could  have  been  used,  little  further 
could  be  desired  in  a  text-book.  (Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Go., 
Boston.    Price,  $1.20.)  L.  F.  G. 

The  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat.  Memoirs  by  Dalton,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Regnault  and  Ghappuis.  Edited  bv  Wyatt  W.  Ran- 
dall, Ph.  D.,  headmaster  of  the  Mackenzie  school,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y,  This  is  velunie  sixteen  of  the  scientific  memoirs,  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Ames,  of  Johns  Hopkins  university.  Tlie  present 
views  of  the  constitution  of  gases  rest  upon  the  researches  of 
Dalton,  Gay-Lussae,  and  Regnault.  In  a  general  way  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  have  long  been  common  property. 
The  original  papers  in  which  these  were  presented  to  the  sci- 
entific world  have  been  little  known.  These  are  now  trans- 
lated, so  far  as  they  show  the  data  upon  which  the  reasoning 
rests.  The  laws  of  gaseous  expansion  at  different  tempera- 
tures form  the  basis  of  the  kinetic  theory.  Dalton  began  the 
work,  and  while  his  manipulations  were  crude  and  admitted 
numerous  sources  of  error,  they  led  the  way  by  gradual  elim- 
ination so  that  the  later  work  established  the  laws.  (Amer- 
ican Book  Gompany.)  L.  F.  6. 

Physics:  A  Text-Book  for  Secondary  Schools,  hj  Frederick 
Slate,  professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Galifomia.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Believing  that  success  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
which  control  the  relations  of  material  things  will  be  more 
readily  secured  by  basing  all  comparisons  upon  similarity  of 
phenomena,  Professor  Slate  has  written  his  text-book  upon 
this  plan.  Ignoring  entirely  the  old  system  which  rested 
upon  the  states  of  matter,  all  the  phenomena  of  bodies  in  the 
various  states  are  placed  together.  The  transformation  of 
energy  is  given  a  large  place.  The  various  theories  are  well 
developed ;  but  the  applications  are  generally  omitted.  The 
illustrations  given  are  nearly  all  new  and  entirely  out  of  the 
usual  f  orni.  Most  of  the  demonstrations  are  mathematical. 
An  outline  of  experiments  is  placed  at  the  end  designed  for 
laboratory  work,  planned  to  be  very  largely  supplemented  by 
oral  direction  from  the  instructor.  (The  Maomillan  Gompany, 
New  York.    Price,  $1.10.) 


Msments  of  Fhysics,  by  Fernando  Sanf ord,  professor  in  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  university.  This  text-book  is  planned 
upon  the  theory  of  combined  recitations  and  labortory  work. 
It  starts  at  onoe  with  the  simple  machines  and  develops  the 
various  properties  of  solids  and  the  states  of  matter  from  the 
different  actions  of  bodies.  The  distinctions  between  energy, 
force,  motion,  acceleration,  and  momentum  are  closely  devel- 
oped, and  just  sufilcient  formulsB  are  introduced  to  indicate 
their  use.  The  various  vibratory  forces,  clearly  treated 
with  a  view  to  recent  developments,  with  optics  make  the  final 
subject  for  study.  The  close  relation  of  the  various  phenome- 
na of  magnetism  and  electricity  is  insisted  upon,  and  the 
dynamo  as  the  foundation  of  modem  industry  is  given  a 
prominent  place.  Hearts  and  Marconi's  work  are  briefly  shown. 
The  illustrations  are  out  of  the  usual  line.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Go.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.20.) 

Journal  of  ike  New  York  Entomological  Society,  March 
number.  This  number  contains  a  series  of  papers  recording 
original  observations  upon  a  number  of  species  of  insects, 
most  of  them  new.  The  flrst,  by  Otto  Self ert,  describes  two 
species  of  Arctidae  found  near  New  York  city,  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  life  history.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith  treats  in  a 
similar  way  of  AedessmithJH,  and  Glenn  W.  Herrick  of  Anei- 
deree  texana.  All  the  papers  are  of  interest  and  large  value, 
but  the  one  by  V,  L.  Kellogg  and  B.  L.  Ghapman,  which  enu- 
merates the  species  of  Mallophaga  taken  from  the  intestines 
of  birds  along  the  Paciflc  coast,  and  gives  enough  of  their 
characteristics  to  indicate  where  they  were  swallowed,  de- 
serves special  mention.  All  the  papers  are  illustrated  by 
photographic  plates.    (New  York :  published  by  the  society.) 

The  Second  Report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Gtographie 
Names  has  been  printed  and  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
original  (Congressional  edition  of  May,  1900.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  were  discovered  in  the 
first  edition,  and  they  were  very  few.  The  board  is  made  up 
of  members  of  government  departments,  most  of  whom  are 
specialists  in  different  departments,  so  that  their  decisions 
carry  great  weight.  The  board  has  followed  local  usage  as 
far  as  practicable.  In  cases  where  it  has  departed  from  local 
usage  the  following  principles  have  been  observed :  (a)  The 
avoidance,  so  far  as  seems  practicable,  of  the  possessive  form 
of  names ;  (b)  the  dropping  of  the  final  h  in  the  termination 
burgh ;  (c)  the  abbreviation  of  borough  to  horo ;  (d)  the  spelling 
of  the  word  center  as  here  given ;  (e)  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  hyphens  in  connecting  parts  of  names  ;  (f)  the  omission 
wherever  practicable  of  the  letters  C.  d.  (court  house)  after 
the  names  of  county  seats ;  (g)  the  simplification  of  names 
consisting  of  more  than  one  word  by  their  combination  into 
one  word  ;  (h)  the  avoidance  of  the  useof  dificritic  characters  ; 
(i)  the  dropping  of  the  words  city  and  town  as  parts  of  names. 
(Giovemment  Printing  Ofllce,  Washington.) 

A  Ckilsge  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  author  of  a  Series 
of  Text-Books  in  Mathematics.  Revised  edition.  Prof.  Went- 
worth's  books  have  an  established  reputation.  This  CoUege 
Algebra  first  treats  the  usual  topics  of  algebra  very  fully, 
giving  many  problems  well  calculated  to  stimulate  to  careful 
reasoning.  This  is  followed  by  the  various  additional  topics 
which  the  college  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  mathe- 
tics  must  understand.  These  are  treated  clearly  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  problems.  Some  of  them  deserve  special 
commendation  for  the  manner  of  treatment.  The  doctrine  of 
chance,  particularly,  is  presented  in  a  way  that  any  student 
can  comprehend.  The  principles  upon  which  logarithms  de- 
pend are  unusually  well  discussed.  The  book  includes  enough 
of  the  special  subjects  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  elective  course 
as  well  as  the  usual  Freshman  requirement.  (Ginn  &  Gom- 
pany, Boston.    List  price,  $1.50.) 

High  School  Algebra,  by  M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.,  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Training  school  for  teachers.  New 
York  city.  In  the  place  of  the  usual  abstract  and  blind 
method  of  opening  up  the  subject  of  algebra,  the  author 
starts  from  a  series  of  propositions  each  of  which  he  demon- 
strates. Then  he  illustrates  the  principles  so  proved  by  ap- 
plication to  a  Inumber  of  simple  problems.  Thus  the  pupil  is 
quickly  and  readily  led  to  the  use  of  symbols  for  numbers 
and  quantities  and  to  appreciate  their  value.  Proceeding  thus 
always  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  pupil  is  led  to 
consider  the  means  carefully  and  so  to  gain  power  in  discrim- 
inative reasoning.  The  introduction  of  logarithms  at  an  early 
stage  is  a  valuable  feature  and  gives  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  in  the  use  of  this  ready  assistant  The  work 
covers  all  that  is  necessary  for  entrance  to  college.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Ck)mpany,  New  York,  Gincinnati  and  Chicago. 
Price,  90  cents.) 
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Catarrh 

la  a  oonstltational  disease. 

ItorigioaUs  in  a  Bi:roniloDB  condition  ol 
tbe  blood  and  depeads  on  that  condition. 

It  on«o  canses  beadactie  and  dlEzlnesB. 
Impairs  the  taatc.  flmeU  and  hearing,  al- 
tecla  the  vocal  organs,  distuibs  the  atoniBCh. 

It  Is  always  radioall;  and  permanently 
cnred  by  the  blood'pitrifying,  alterative 
BDd  tonic  action  ol 

Hood's  SarsaparUla 

This  great  medicine  has  wrought  the  most 
wonderfal  cnres  or  all  diseases  depending 
on  scrofula  or  tbe  scrotnlous  habit. 


Pears' 

Fears'     suap     IS     iiuthing 

but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
■world. 

Sold  all  ma  tlie  tmrld. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 


drudgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
tbc  first  place  a  class  book  for  reccrdlng 
racltations.  To  this  is  attacbed  an  ICEen. 
Ions  table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  irith 
B  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  al 
the  end  of  each  mouth  the  marks  of  a  clas) 
of  forty  papils  to  a  very  few  minutes.  Thii 
book  will  save  yon  nine-lenths  of  «he  time 
ion  spend  in  marking  «t  pupil's  record 
Samnle  page  on  reqaes'.    Prici.jjc^nti.  ^ 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.   61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


forOVBR  MPTY  TBAKS  br  IU1J.TOI 
BBS  lor  THRTK  CHILDItK>(  WHlLl 
WITH    rWRgKCTT    — ""        ■■     - 

cmi^  aqrnafs 
ooBES  wnro  '■■• 

DURBSCKA.    I 


Kas"' 


MihjVtaggittt  in  a' 


Miscellany. 


Reduced    Katei    to    Denver,   Colorado 
Springe,  and  Pueblo. 

TIa  PeBBajlTKDla  Ballroad.  Aeooiiat  Meet- 


las  ol 


mlatloi 


I  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Aisociation  of  Letter  Carriers,  to 
be  held  at  Denver,  Col..  September  i  to  6, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
*elt  excursioD  tickets  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  or  Pnebto,  Col.,  from  all  stations 
oa  its  lines,  at  rate  of  single  fare  (or  the 
round  trip.    Tickets  will  be  sold  and  good 


going  on  August  zg  to  31,  and  will  be  good 
to  return  until  September  30,  inclusive. 
Tickets  must  be  validated  for  return  pas 
sage  by  Joint  Agent  at  aav  of  the  above- 
mentioned  points,  for  which  service  a  fee 
of  15  cents  will  be  charged. 

F~or  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply 

ticket  agents. 

RedacedRatei  toBntte,  Hont,,  tU  Penn- 
ejlvanla  Railroad,  Account  Heettng 

International  Hlnlns  Conitresi. 
Od  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
aalional  M  ining  Congress,  at  Butte,  Mont,, 
September  i  to  5.  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  will  sell  excureioa  tickets 
to  Butte  and  return,  od  August  16,  zo,  zi, 
)6,  and  Z7,  good  to  return  to  original  start- 
iag  point  not  later  than  September  30,  al 
reduced  rates.  For  specific  rates,  slop- 
over  privileges,  etc.,  consult  nearest  ticket 
agent. 

Where  Tbere  la  no  Hey  Ferer. 
Only  oae  night  from  Chicago  via  the 
North-Western  Line  to  Ashland, Gogebic, 
Marquette,  and  other  Wisconsin  and 
North  Michigan  points.  Balsam  fir  and 
pine  woads  and  cool,  drv  air,  Hotels,  ex 
cellent  bunting  and  fisning  and  no  ba« 
fever.  Low  rates  now  in  effect.  For  fut 
particulars  address 

:^  W.  M.  Burgard,30i  Main  street,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Tonriit  SleeploK  Cue  to  Colorado 
Leave  Chicago  daily  from  August  t  tc 
14,  and  August  33  to  September  10,  an 
the  11.30  P.M.  train,  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway,  Only  >i.5o  double 
berth  Chicago  to  Denver.  Best  of  ser- 
vice ;  two  daily  trains.  Very  low  rates 
now  in  eHect  An  interesting  pamphlet, 
"  Facts  About  Colorado,"  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  3-cenl  stamp. 

W.  M.  Burgard,  301  Main  street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

I33.00  to  tke  Pacific  Coait 
from  Chicago  via  tbe  Chicago  and  North- 
western R^v  every  day  during  September 
and  October.  One-way  second-class 
tickets  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  to 
points  in  Colorado,  Utah.  Montana,  Nev- 
ada, Idaho,  Oregom,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  various  other  pomts.  Also 
special  round-trip  Homeseekers'  tickets 
on  first  and  third  Tuesdays,  Auguit,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  to  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  West  Full  particulars  from  nearest 
ticket  agent  or  address 

W.  M.  Burgard,  301  Main  street,  Buf- 
alo,  N.  V. 

Learning  the  value  of  five-grain  anti 
karania  tablets  in  nervousdisorders,  I  tried 
thew  where  there  was  pain  and  nausea. 
For  tbe  uneainess  which  was  almost  con 
tinuallv  present,  the^proved  asterling  rem- 
edy. In  cases  of  painful  dyspepsia.  I  al- 
ways include  this  remedy  in  my  treatment 
— H.  G.  Reemsnyder,  M.  D.,  in  Notes  or 
New  Pharmacal  Products. 


fhose  who  hdive 
Inhouse-cleOining 
is  like  ma^gicTry  a 


usedSAPOLie 
know  ite  service 
c&keo/'il'&t-once' 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Ilth  Street, 
(Oi.p.or«.  Church)  NEW  YORK. 

ODDdiaoi«d  on  Eiin>ii««D  FUd  ftt  Modants  Batu- 


Good  Incomes 


ONLY    33"=     A    LB. 

In  nbutuuly  •It-uiht   i-lb.  tiidt-mark  bap, 
pmoring  Blrength  «Tid  flavor  indefinitely, 

Otliii  Qood  OoffeM,  13tol5oalb. 

EioaUvDt  T«u  in  th»  Dap,  30,  36,  GOo  a  lb. 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

For  Niw  Tcnu,  utdnn 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

r.  o.  BOX  eae         v 
3  I   ft  33  Vaasy  St.,    Naw  Voric 


A  lUa  t  BMBt7  Is  •  Jar  I«r«T«r 

Dt.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD-S 

Oriental  Cream,    'AUS^i 
1«; 


nade.AoDaptnooonnterfaltofiiniilarbaaka.Tta* 
dlitiDKuiilied  I*^L.  A.  B»Tasa"  '-  -  '--—  -* 


COIiKAUD'B  POUnRE  SrBTl 
•nperaavB*  hslr  wlibaBilnlur)'  .-  .— . 
FIBD.  T.  HOPBIN8.  Frop-r. 
r  Orut  Jmai  8tre«t,  New  Tori 
rar  a*l«  b*  lU  l^nutita,  ud  funr  Osoda 
hhTflafhoatabair.fl-,  uuiadu,^Dd  Etiropa.  Ati 
in  N.  T.  Ollf  at  R.  H.  Maer'a.  wanaiaakaT'h  mx 
raDDj OoDda DaaliTa.  BrSiwaraiif Baailml 
•I.IXt  Kaward  lor  trtt*t  aod  pn»(  of  au  oaa 


Dr.  W.  J.  STErWART, 

J63  W.  23d  Jtl..  /f.  y.  City. 


Laieat  aLBd  aafHt  Viroareaal**  BelkMli  ■ 
deodalrT.  PreanrTmlleB  of  arlolnail  leelfc  > 
•peclB.ltT.  EM»bll*lied  IMSSi  ApiHilBtvvBta 
bT  ■oil  or  talephoaalBBdTBDcerorvliliBra. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mea- 
tianing  Thk  School  Journal  when  coin- 
munica ting. with  advertisers. 
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Peerless  fob  Inspiration 

for  the  streni^thening  of  teachers  of  every  grade, 
especially  of  those  just  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

PARKER'S     "TALKS     ON     TEACHING." 

{Memorial  Edition),    half-price,    60c.,  postpaid 
limited  to  such  orders  as  reach  us  at  an  early  date. 


Our  Contribution  toward  the 

Monument 
to  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Col.  ParKer,  one 
of  America's  Noblest  Ed- 
ucational Heroes  is  a  fixed 
amount  on  each  copy  sold 
of  the  Memorial  half- 
price  edition  of  his  great 
hook,  "TalKs  on 
Teaching." 


Us  thoroly  practiusl  character  an<) 
Hclnplatioii  to  the  needa  at  taneliftri  of 
overy  gnuie  is  indicntod  bi  the  followine 

CONTENTS: 

Introdoption -Sketch   of   Col.  ParkBr'B 

work;     Talk    I.,    Preliroinarj    Technical 

SkiU:    n,  Teacltine  Beading:   m.,  Tha 
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K&rdedbim  aa  an  edncalional  hero  di 
voted  enthimnstically  to  the  iraprore- 
meat  of  oietboda  of  teacbinn  and  mnn- 
a^ement  o(  the  elBmentary  srhnola.  Hia 
mind  wai  very  fertile  io  raaonrcea  and  be 

the  beat  deiicea  nith  which  to  aecore 
eelf-acCivity  nn  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
H*  cnnld  help  olher  leachers  to  make 
leachiiiKa  workof  art.— Hos.  W.  T.Hin. 
Kifl.  Com.  of  Education,  Waabins too.  D.C. 

I  h«T«  alwaya  regained  "Talks  on 
Teaohins  "  na  tbe  most  valuable  work  in 
every  way,  witb  which  Col.  Parker  waa 
coanected.  It  abounds  in  pra.;tical  aids 
to  teo^'bera.  In  thia  particnlar  it  ia  the 
richest  book  with  which  I  have  anyap- 
qnaintance.  I  am  glad  to  aid  in  the  cir- 
culation ot  this  valuablB  vol  nine,— Pre". 
,TonN  CooE.  Btate  Normal  School, 
DeHalb,  HI, 


E.   L.  KELLOGG   &  CO.,     e:dxicat.onal  -PubU^her^.     61    E.   Qth   St.,   N.  Y. 


Up=to=Date 


Question  Book 


A  new  edition,  just  issued,  with  subjects  in  Historjr  and  Geo- 
graphy specially  brou^fht  up  to  the  present  day  of 

Shaw's  National  Question  Book 

Iceeps  it,  as  it  has  been  slDce  its  publication,  the  best  work  of  its 
class  for  teathers. 

(1)  It  is  authoritative. 

(^)  It  is  carefully  divided  into  the  gioAes  rcco^Ized  by  most 
sUtes  in  their  teachers  certificates. 

(3)  This  feature  encouragx;s  advauceraent,  not  servile  copying. 

{♦)  It  contains  about  3(M)()  questions  in  77  branches  of  study. 

(5)  Answers  are  separate  from  the  questions— a  most  import- 
Rnt  point. 

(6)  As  a  reference  work,  to  renew  studies,  or  for  asking  class 
questions  of  the  class,  it  has  no  superior, 

(7)  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  durably  bound. 

It  will  save  to  any  teacher  of  every  grade  many  times  its  cost 
every  year  in  needless  work  and  brain  worry. 

Price,  $1.75  postpaid. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  to  Sell  iL 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  E.  gth  St.,  N.Y. 

i 


Living  Education 

Live  teachers  must  be  in  touch  with  the  educational  life  of  to- 
day—the most  and  best  of  it  not  to  be  found  in  books,  but  in  the 
duly  work  of  active  educators.  This  can  be  found  only  in 
Periodicals,     We  publisb  the  best,  covering  all  fields. 

The  School  weekly,  92  a  year.  The  oldest  and  most 
1      Knkl  widely  read  educational  weekly — 'first  of  all  the 

Journal  news  of  the  educational  world,  which  necessa- 

rily includes  all  that  is  most  important  in  educational  thought. 
Indispensable  to  school  superintendents,  principals,  active  mem- 
bers of  school  boards,  and  to  all  teachers  aspiring  to  higher  po- 
sitions,     38d  year. 

The  Teadiers'  Monthly,  Cl  a  year,  covering  all  grades 
•      .J.    .  of  school  work  ;  goes  to   nearly  40,000  of 

inSutUtC  the  brightest   teachers  of  the   continent. 

Progressive  teachers — who  mean  to  get  on — mean  to  have  pupila 
get  on  — will  have  it.  S5th  year.  Its  illustrated  supplements 
(fire  superb  value. 

The  PrtnUry  Monthly,  si  a  year  ;  finely  illustrated.  A 
—   KnnI  magazine  that  bright  teachers  of  the  younger 

ACoOOl  children  find  every  month  worth  its  weight — 

in  silver,  if  not  in  gold. 

Helpful  hints  and  practical  points  in  great  number.  No  other 
periodical  like  It,  or  nearly  so  usefld.     12th  year. 

Educational     ^^^^^^ 

FOVndattOIU  tlon— reaily  ten  litOe  'books  a  yeai--* 
"  teachers'  reading  circle  "  of  fundamental  but  "  li*e  "  instruc- 
tion. It  is  altogether  unique  in  educational  periodicals.  I9th 
year. 

Twice  a  month,  SOc.  a  year.     The  whole  world  right 

up  to  date  i  cunent  events,  current  thought ;  inTen- 

tions,  discorerles,  etc.    It  puts  "life  "  into  the  study 

Keeps  you  fuUy  posted  ; 

book  does.     13th 


Our 

Times 

of  geography  and  history  e^»ecially  ;  \t 
sliupens  the  wits  of  yourself  and  pupils 


E.  L  KELLOfiG  5  CO.,  61 L  901  SL,  New  YorK. 
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Latest  Publications  for  Schools 


Ncv  Education  Headers 


Wbubw's  Natural  AriUunetic 

Book  I,  9.30;    Book  II     -      f  .40 
Book  III        .       -        .       .  .50 

McMastcr's  Primary  History  ol 
Ok  Vnitcd  States  -  .60 

BainTs  Graded  Worli  in  Aritii- 
metic 

Eight  Books  for  ElghtYcius 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penman- 
sh^ 

Books,  per  doi.       -       -        -     V  -75 
Charts,  per  set       ...        1.50 

The  New  McfivRey  Itctiders 

A  Fire  Book  Series 

Frieze's  Viratt's  Acncld 

First  Six  Boi>ks      -  -    fLSO 

Complete         .        -        .        .        1.50 


SODDY'S       - 
GEOGSAPHIES 

Roddy's  Elementary  Geojraphy  %  .50 
Roddy's  Complete  Geography  -      I.t0 


CHESE  new  books  are  notable  for  their 
brevity  of  statement,  their  simplicity 
of  presentation,  their  suitability  for 
the  various  .school  gnidcs,  tbeir  dis- 
tinctive illustrations,  and  their  series  of 
simple  nuDS  drawn  on  a  unifom)  scale. 
Just  enough  of  physiofrraphy  is  intruded  to 
develop  the  subject  fundamentally  in  its 
true  relaUoos,  and  to  ^ve  the  study  a  new 
interest. 

The  boolcs  will  appeal  to  those  schools, 
which  &i«  tired  of  the  someirtiat  dry  aod  rou- 
tine work  of  the  old-lkshioned  books,  but 
which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier 
and  more  extended  texts. 


BabbilTs  Grammar  ol  Attic 
and  Ionic  Greek  $150 

Clarke  &  Dcnms's  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry      -       -  UO 

Dennis  &  ClarKe's  Lalwra- 
tory  Manual  -        -        -   .50 

Bailey's  Hiih  School  Alflelira   .90 

White's  Grammar  School 
Algebra        -       -       -  3S 

ClarK's  The  Government     -    .75 

Leavitt  s  Outlines  ol  Botany 
With  Flora    - 

Dryer's  Lessons  in  Phy^cal 
Geoflrapiv     - 

Harkness  B  For  be  s's 
Caesar's  Gallic  War 


L80 


L20 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY~Tubtt\r/>er^ 


NCW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPELLING  AND  WORD  BUILDING-Oo'SSiJKRY 

By  Eugene  Bouton,  Superiniendera  of  Schools,  PUtsfield,  Mass. 


IllustratiDg  the  best 

A  carefully  selected  primary  word  list — first  presenting 
words  as  individuals,  then,  on  the  same  page,  their  phonic 
relations,  showing  the  phonic  laws  of  our  language — some 
a, 300  words. 


Illustrations,  in  great  variety,  render  essential  aid ;  over  150 
in  number.  Being  drawn  in  outline,  they  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced by  the  children  and  furnish  iat*resltng"busy  nork." 

A  book  to  interest  the  teacher  and  delight  the  pupil. 

Cloth,  IZ4  pages.  Frlca,  25  cents.  Write  for  sample 
pages,  or  send  15  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 


WRITING    LATIN — BooH  one.  Second  Year  WorH 

By  J.  Edmund  Barss,  taiin  Master  in  the  HoUhkiss  School,  LakeviUe,  Conn. 


A  rational  and  lystematjc  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that 
assail  bcginneTs,    A  practical  class-room  book. 

Gives  the  necessary  abundant  practice  in  fundamentals, 
with  helpful  guidance. 

The  vocabulary  is  mostly  from  Cwar's  Gallic  War. 


Lessens  in  a  practical  way  the  gulf  between  English  Idiom 
and  the  technical  statements  of  the  grammars. 

Cloth,  77  pages.    Prico,  50  c«nt«. 

Correspondence  invited.  Sample  pages  on  request,  or  the 
book  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27-29  W.  23d  St..  New  YorK. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAUILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Oood  Tti«-W«U  Prlnted-nn*  PaPMS-Hdr- 
LmUut  BliiiHiis-Oloai  Stdw-FriM  iSdaMdhi 
•I.IO,M«tI»ld.   Brad  for  HtmplBiMgM. 

r^aSr)  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUhen,  imt  Markvt  St..  niUadelpfala 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Itaw   OopTii^t  IntrodWitiaiM— Hmr  Trpa— 
"--*  PsjHf^^ll  BavBd-Oonrwdnit  (»  the 


Good  Pspor—nWl 

R>^Mt-nlM,p«Mt] 


E.  FABER, 


LEAD  PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 


l^^r*  ^^^^^^^^^         COLORED   PENCILS, 

WJ[  ^^^^^^^^^L       rubber  erasers, 

^^^^^^^^b  for  school  use. 

EBERHARD  FABER,  -  545,  54T  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

aOS>311  Third  At«.,      newtokk 

ManufBctures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eoerythiiig  Needed  In   the  Laboratwf 


FRENCH 


BBRCVS  TBXT- 
BOOKSlOT 
TMchlac  Praact 

lue  Dsed  everrwhere.    Send  to  the  pnlv 
Uthera  tor  coiMes  for  eikmltuittoii   .   .   . 

WILLIAH  R.  JENKINS, 

8|1   ft  liJ  Sixm  AVENUE,     -    NEW   YORK 
Comidete  CatalOffne  on  sppHntlon. 


CI)e  Sicl)ool  journal. 

ESTABLISHED   I87O. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  nowin  itsthlrty- 
Becond  year,  will  be  found  more  valuable  and  more 
indispensable  to  superintendents,  principals,  and 
school  officers  and  advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

it  is  understood  that  ererytUng  of  Importance  rela- 
tive to  education  shall  be  found  in  IDE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year.  In  these 
every  phase  of  the  great  question  of  education  will  be 
discussed,  so  that  its  value  to  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

IVE  beU«T«   that  a  school  official  will  perform  hia  doHcs 
more  iatelligeDtly  bj  knowing  what  is  aone  in  other  tomiB 
and  cities. 

UfE   b«lteT«  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who  does  not 
keep  posted  concerning  the  movements  in  the  great  centen, 
like  New  York.'Chicago,  Bostiw,  and  Philadelphia,  is  fitting  him- 
self to  be  retired. 

^V£  bellaTS  that  a  prindpal  of  a  achotd  (or  class  teacher)  who 
does  not  make  a  study  of  educaUon,  but  relies  on  politics 
to  help  him  forward,  has  not  the  spMt  of  the  true  educator,  and 
cannot  be  a,  real  educator  of  children. 

'^yE  believe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an  edncatJonal 
journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds  with  opinions,  thoughts, 
snggestiom,  and  ideas  concerning  their  work  are  maldng  them- 
selvea  into  mere  reciting  poets.  Such  teachers  usuall;  ml  their 
minds  each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers,  or  tlw 
froth  of  the  magaiines  ;  both  of  which  unfit  them  to  make  any 
deep  or  permanent  impression  on  their  pupfls*  minds,  the  edge  of 
their  own  being  destroyed  aa  by  an  acid. 

y^  E  balleve  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  success^  pri- 
vate school  said  :  "  The  teacher  I  want  must  be  baptind  in 
ideas  concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  Ufe  of  children.  If  he  rMds  an  edocational  paper 
I  ctmsider  it  a  good  sign." 

'^y£t  ballewa  that  a  niaa  who  is  tW  education  oug^t  to  be  i!/" 
it  also  t  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay  he  ouEht  to  give  him- 
self to  his  work  ;  he  ought  to  identi^  hiuiself  with  his  work. 


the  public  believes  (right  or  wrong)  that  theyai 
in  a  half-hearted,  routinish  way. 


doing  their  wo^ 


f^E  bellewe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications  dattng  the  ' 
past  twenty-eight  yean  have  put  a  hundred  thoDsaud  "  00 

the  track,"  shown  them  what  Teaching  reaUy  means,   and,  to 

present  it  fVom  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  innt^rf 

of  earning  say  1350,000  have  eamedSI, 000,000  orevent9,000,000. 

"^y  E  belieTB  tlut  the  professional  spirit  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated thru  the  influence  of  our  publications — at  least, 

we  have  aimed  at  this,  week  after  week,  for  neariy  thirty  jean. 

'VVE,  ballewe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read  THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that  its  chief  dftat 

is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher,  nobler,  more  usefDl,  mat  mote 

successful  ground. 

^Jf^E  ballewe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers  grow  mon  oob- 
petent,  double  their  value,  come  to  understand  tfaemielTea 

and  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  do  that  work  In  a  different 

lif^taud  in  a  different  spirit. 

iei)p$ubli#8eti? 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains  and  stufy 
to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a  school  system.  We 
admit  that  many  school  boards  do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many 
do.  We  publish  THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  undeTitand 
the  situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  supolntendent,  priit- 
cipal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we  were  perfomtas 
a  moat  nenlful  and  worthy  work,  one  contributing  to  tne  realaif 
vancement  of  education  and  planting  it  on  hi^tier  gnnnd,  we 
would  not  continue  our  effort.  There  is  Uttle  money  In  it  t  bvt 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable  work,  mi  Uiat 
Is  the  controlling  moUve. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  eff<»ta  we  make,  w«  ftd  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every  progressive  superinten- 
dent, principal,  school  official,  and  advancing  teacher  In  the  en- 
tire country.  We  have  given  untiring  labor  for  needy  thirty 
years  to  a  work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  hai 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education  and  place 
the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more  worthy  basis,  and  w« 
expect  appreciation  and  patronage.  Let  every  reader  of  tUt 
BubHcribe.  The  12.00  he  will  spend  will  come  hack  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OrFFE-RS! 


Leading  Amarlcan  Erducfttora. 

Ten  PortnitB,  monnled  read;  to  frame  in  portfolio,  ol  Barnard, 
Bntler.  Parker,  Soldan,  Harris.  Hall,  Eliot,  Dewey,  Jbium,  Hana. 

Price,  91.00  Bet. 


PIcR's  Memory  Culture. 

new  t>ooll,  b;  a  leading  exponent  of  BcianCiflo  ni' 
rUi  its  w«ttht  in  sold  to  every  one  who  has  to  i>aas ' 
Price,  •t.OO  ael. 


A  choice  of  either  sent  Jrii  for  i  limited  time  to  ««r  subscribefs  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  ((3.00)  direct  to  the 
ffice.    Address  the  publishers, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Educational  Publlshera,     61  East  9th  St..  New  York 


COMFOKT.  RELIEF,  SATISFACTION, 

ESTERBROOK'S  PEN5 

Thasa  ^ood  ffeaolta  confina  the  popnUri^  tbair  paai  have  enjoyed  far  ever  forty  years. 

Asi^curStah0«^/ffrik,m.     THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  \% 


All  can  be  obtained 
by  using 


THE    SCHOOi.    JOURNAL. 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDHNTS 

Wishing  tiamhars,  will  Bnd  it  of  adrantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co=operative  Association 

£tla&liih*d  IT  years.  139  Audltoriam  Bulldlof,  Cblcngo 

Pesitians  fiUtd,  i^AtKi.  Eaatern  Branch:  A<t^  Aabland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N    " 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

fk  Afbbnrton  PUce,  Boston.  ijO  Fifth  Are.,  New  York.  1505  Psna  Ave.,  WalhlnstoD, 
S03  HlshinD  Boulevard,  Chicmso.  414  Ceoturj  BnildlDf ,  tflaneapoli*. 

J33  Cooper  BaUdlDg,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  £> Third  St.,  rartlaad. 

490  Parrotl  BaildlD^,  Ban  Franclieo.  S35  Stlmson  Block,  Los  ADselBi. 


Quick 


D^f'llfnG   I*°""«  Autrnsl    nmi  Heplombei  wo  fll] 

lyCtUI  lia  "nyotbortimeoftheyear.    Haa;  good. 
1  promptly.    II  ia  the  seawoa  Tor  qak'k  retnrtiB.    SO-paBe  Year  Book  free, 
J.  Alwkbt,  Slanaeor.  TUb  Albsrt  Tmwhen'  Agency.  Pine  Arts  Bnilding.  Chioaoo 


Schcrmerhorn  TEACMERy  agency  i 

3Eaitl4tbSt.,XewTork  | 


Kellogg's  Tcachers'Bureau  'ZS£"^:l^Z^  IL 


IMl  more  leacher* 
thanaiiT  preTloiiar«ai 
id  for  good  Qonnal  primary  teach  en 
oN.I..H.J.,and   Pa.  Normal  PrinolpaU.     Teachen  needed  NOW.     Panicnlara  for 

H.  5.  KBLLOaa,  rUnagrer,  No.  61  ea«t  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

and  FamlJieii.  Stiparior    Profeeeors,  Pripui{«U,  ABsiatante.  Tutari 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E  F.  FOSTER,  Manager, 


T?.?.  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  """'"• 'JT/rJo,. 

Baoonuneada  college  and  normiil  i^adaaCes,  apecialisti.  and  oth&r  teachers  to  oolleseB,  pnblie  and 
private acbooli,  and  rsmilioB.   Adruea  psreatB about  schoolB.    WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manaser, 


TACIFIC    TEACHE-RSr    ^CEflCV. 

'  teacherti  for  all  i.'lfl»9ea  of  positions  in  WBRliinKlon.  Oregon,  Idsbo  and  !v 


Bapid  erowth  of  Pbi 


miiinial  demand  for  te 
il  nnd  ro^utration  to 
3773  BrooKlrn  Ave..  Seattle.  Waihloi 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^^^lU^Ke^;'  '!il«ffir'^e'a.hi™ 

In  obtaining  Poaitions.    HARLAN  F,  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


"THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 

or  the  Kraua  Klndaraarten  Normal  Training  Sohool  oommencea  the  Flrrt  Weefc  i: 
JiOTEUBEB.  Addrees  H>a.  H.  Kbidb-Boltc,  "  The  Hoffman  Arms,"  oor.  Madlaon  Avenue  aO' 
e«h  Street,  New  York  City. 


GILLOTT'S 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 3S 1 ,  303,  «04  E.  P., 
603E.  P.,  001  E.  P., 
1047  (Muliisctipt). 
Grand  Prize  and  Go[d  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 
For  Tertlcal  Writing!    1045  (Verticular)  - 

1046  (Vcriigraph).  1065,  1004S,  10«7.  I 
For  Semt-Slant:    1O80,  the  Semysbnt  Pen. 

BUBIBI  altALlI?,  t^gfuit  KDCI  EHEABLS  id1  CHZ&FIST. 
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Childhood  Vision. 

As  dreams  at  night 
Brinf  to  anconscious  sight 

EntranciDg  vision 

Of  fields  Elysian, 
That  need  not  any  light 

Of  sun  at  noon. 

Of  stars  or  moon, 
To  make  their  wondrous  glories  bright; 

So  life's  way  lies, 

To  view  of_childi8h  eyes. 

Thru  region  splendid, 

One  goes  attended 
By  such  a  heavenly  host 

Of  angels  bright 

To  guide  him  right, 
No  risk  is  there  of  being  lost. 

Isaac  Bassett  Choate. 


Boston, 


Adornment  of  Public  School  Grounds. 

By  L.  H.  Ford,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

The  iitroduction  of  beautiful  pictures  into  the  public 
schools  BO  universally  adopted  by  teachers  and  boards  of 
education  should  be  followed  up  by  a  general  beautifying 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  schools.  In  expense 
and  labor  this  is  the  lighter  task  of  the  two,  and  when 
done  shows  to  a  greater  advantage.  Talk  is,  proverbially 
at  least,  cheap,  but  in  most  sections  of  our  great  coun- 
try it  is  but  little  cheaper  than  grass  and  may  produce 
an  abundance  of  that  where  most  needed.  After  all, 
grass  is  greater  than  Madonnas,  Horse  Fairs,  Greek  and 
Roman  ruins  for  making  the  public  schools  attractive, 
valuable  as  all  these  are. 

How  can  you  get  this  improvement?  First  kill  all 
the  weeds  and  remove  the  ugly  trash  that  generally  lies 
hidden  under  them.  Weeds  are  the  most  destructive 
foe  of  our  beautiful  and  God-given  earth-covering, 
grass.  When  these  are  removed  and  kept  away  grass  will 
soon  come  as  an  unbidden  benediction.  No  difference  if 
there  is  but  one  hundred  square  feet  of  earth  not  cov- 
ered by  brick  walls  it  should  be,  for  it  usually  can  be, 
made  a  beautiful  green  sward,  edged  up  and  clean  cut 
as  Dr.  0.,  W.  Holmes'  cube  of  truth.  It  may  easily  be  a 
square  or  a  triangle  of  beauty  instead  of  an  u^ly  036- 
sore  as  it  too  often  is  about  the  great  public  schools  of 
the  land.  This  I  persist  is  remarkably  easy  of  accom- 
plishment generally. 

The  great  weed  killer  and  therefore  the  best  grass 
producer  is  the  lawn  mower  well  used.  Most  of  our 
ugly  weeds  are  annuals  and  must  therefore  depend  upon 
the  production  and  scattering  of  their  seeds  for  their 
annual  growth.  Keeping  them  clipped  deprives  them 
of  the  necessary  seed  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
grass  to  spread  both  upon  and  beneath  the  surface. 
Give  the  grass  this  advantage  regularly  and  the  weeds 
have  no  show  whatever  against  it.  Neither  will  the 
romping  and  tramping  of  children  over  it  harm  it  unless 
they  play  constantly  in  one  spot  as  about  a  swing  or 
hammock.  In  such  a  case  it  should  be  gu&^ded  and  if 
too  badly  worn  should  be  patched  by  digging  up  the 
earth  and  pulverizing  it  and  sodding  it  over  with  sward 
from  the  field. 

Not  only  should  all  public  school  grounds  be  so 
grassed,  but  they  should  have  he^e  and  there  beautiful 


flower  beds  planted  out  and  well  attended.  These  again 
are  easily  made  and  kept.  The  circle  is  generally  the 
best  form  for  the  school  flower  bed  when  out  in  the 
grounds  away  from  the  walk  or  fence,  as  they  usually 
should  be  for  the  best  effect.  You  say  the  children  will 
tramp  the  flowers  to  death.  Have  you  tried  it  ?  I  see 
five  hundred  boys  for  at  least  three  months  in  tho 
school  year  play  about  two  such  beds  of  flowers,  each 
twelve  foot  in  diameter  and  in  three  years  I  have  never, 
seen  a  flower  broken  by  one  of  them.  It  would  do  no 
hurt,  to  be  sure,  for  the  principal  or  teacher  to  be  on 
the  ground,  and  there  is  the  spot  of  all  spots  on  the 
earth  where  the  teacher  should  be  at  play  time,  not  to 
scold  or  order  about,  but  to  be  an  interested  spectator 
and  incidentally  guard  all  the  interests,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, of  the  schools.  No  marauding  hand  ever  touches 
one  of  these  flowers,  neither  does  any  police  ever  say,--^ 
"  Get  off  the  grass."  These  interested  pupils  are  a 
police  unto  themselves  and  they  are  glad  to  have  the 
teacher  or  superintendent  of  the  schools  on  the  ground, 
not  to  see  them  if  they  touch  or  mar  the  flower  beds, 
but  to  see  how  they  will  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Geraniums,  cannas,  and  coleuses  are  the  best  flowers 
for  ordinary  school  ground  adornment  that  I  have  found. 
The  coleus  is  tender  and  its  season  is  pretty  short,  but 
it  is  a  fast  grower  when  started  and  will  soon  come  to 
mature  beauty.  It  should  be  planted  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  figure  of  some  kind,  as,  for|  example,  a  star,  and 
when  fully  grown  should  be  cut  down  with  a  pair  of 
shears  so  as  to  bring  out  the  figure.  Keep  the  bed  thus 
trimmed  and  it  will  be  a  beauty  spot  indeed.  The  hardy, 
double,  red  geranium  is  a  gorgeous  bloomer  and  all 
summer  long  will  usually  give  fine  results.  A  twelve 
foot  bed  of  cannas  is  worth  going  miles  to  see  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  will  drive  its  way  in  the  Icourse  of  one 
season  just  to  look  upon  it.  Your  boys,  instead  of  in- 
juring these  flower  beds,  will  volunteer  in  turns  to  keep 
them  up  if  no  one  else  is  at  command  who  can  do  it  for 
you.  Try  them.  Only  teach  them  how  to  do  it  and 
they  will  take  great  pleasure  inlfollowing  your  teaching, 
tho  they  may  forget  half  your  arithmetic  instruction. 

The  beds  may  be  edged  about  with  bricks  set  at  an 
angle  in  the  ground  or  the  grass  may  come  up  to  them 
and  formitself  a  border  so  that  the  lawn  mower  can  serve 
for  trimming  about  them.  Do  not  forget  that  hoeing 
your  beds  is  not  dressing  them.  A  flower  bed  must  be 
dressed.  I  mean  the  soil  must  be  loose,  rich,  ard  loamy 
and  you  must  work  it  with  your  hands.  Get  down  over 
it,  run  your  fingers  about  the  lower  stock  of  the  plants 
to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  smooth  the  bed  down  with  your 
hands  as  you  would  the  bed  in  which  you  will  sleep. 
Such  work  will  do  any  school  teacher,  or  supeiintendent 
either,  good.  Between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  I 
find  is  the  very  best  hour  for  it.  It  is  generally  better 
to  plant  but  one  kind  of  flower  in  a  bed.  Two  bordered 
bed  with  the  same  amount  of  work  does  not,  for  me  at 
least,  give  as  good  results  as  the  exclusive  setting.  If 
there  is  an  unused  corner  on  the  grounds  such  wild  flow- 
ers as  the  black-eyed  Susan,  goldenrod,  wild  aster,  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,  etc.,  may  be  grown  with  success,  giving  to 
each,  as  nearly  as  possible,  its  native  habitat. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  nor  cranky 
if  I  say  all  this  is  experience  that  I  am  telling.  An  ill- 
smelling,  ugly  dumping  ground  adjacent  to  the  location 
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of  a  new  ward  Behool-heuM  a  few  years  ag«  forced  me 
to  take  ap  the  battle  for  the  children.  The  city  council 
heard  my  cause  and  respected  it.  To  be  brief  there  was 
in  that  place  in  one  year  a  beautiful  little  park,  grass 
covered  and  flower  decked  and  such  it  is  to  this  time. 
Three  years  ago  in  August  I  came  up  the  middle  of  a 
six-foot  walk  with  a  heavy  typewriter  in  one  hand  and 
sorrow  as  high  almost  as  my  head  all  around  me  in  the 
form  of  great,  rank  weeds  to  take  charge  of  this  office. 
I  took  the  middle  of  the  walk,  I  say,  not  because  I  was 
a  **  middle-of-the-roader,"  but  to  keep  the  weed  pollen 
off  my  clothes  and  precious  machine.  To-day  there  is  a 
cement  walk  there  to  replace  the  old  board  one  and  beau- 
tLful  lawn  grass  borders  it  instead  of  the  unsightly 
weeds. 

One  great  trouble  in  the  way  of  this  much  needed  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  is  the  indifference  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  They  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  dirt  and  ugliness  and  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  changing 
it.  Such  improvement  spreads  rapidly.  Children  catch 
the  spirit  of  it  and  improve  the  premises  at  home,  other 
public  grounds  cannot  fall  behind,  and  thus  a  reform 
generally  is  wrought  by  one  school  teacher  who  leads  the 
way.  If  you  haven't  tried  it  do  so  soon  and  see  the  re- 
sults. If  you  are  to  change  places,  even  tho  yon  were 
dropped,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  redeem  yourself  and 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  enemy's  head  than  to  leave  a 
last  blessing  of  beauty  in  that  community.  Plant  a 
fiower  and  pray  heaven  to  nurse  it  as  you  say  farewell. 
You  may  stay  longer  and  be  happier  in  the  next  position 
you  fill,  if  you  do  this.  I  hold  that  the  most  ladylike 
thing  a  gentleman  can  do,  and  the  most  gentlemanly 
thing  a  lady  can  do  is  to  make  a  flower  bloom. 


How 

How 

How 
How 
How 


Nobody  Kilows  but  Mother. 

many  battons  are  missing  to-day? 

Nobody  knows  bat  mother, 
many  playthings  are  strewn  in  her  way  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother, 
many  thinbles  and  spools  has  she  missed  7 
many  burns  on  each  fat  little  fist, 
many  bumps  to  be  cuddled  and  kissed  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  motner. 

How  many  hats  has  she  hunted  today? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
Gareleisly  hiding  themselves  in  the  hay. 

Nobody  knows  bat  mother. 
How  many  handkerchiefs  wilfully  strayed, 
How  many  ribbons  for  each  little  maid, 
How,  for  her  care,  can  a  mother  be  paid  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother.    , 

How  many  muddy  shses  all  in  a  row  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
How  many  stockings  to  darn,  do  you  know  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
How  many  little  torn  aprons  to  mend  ? 
How  many  hoars  of  toil  must  she  spend  ? 
What  is  the  time  when  her  day's  work  will  end  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 

How  many  lunches  for  Tommy  and  Sam  ? 

Nobody  knows  bat  mother. 
Cookies  and  apples  and  blackberry  jam. 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
Nourishing  dainties  for  every  ''sweet  tooth;" 
Toddling  Dottie  or  dignified  Rath, 
How  much  love  sweetens  the  labor,  forsooth  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 

How  many  cares  does  a  mother  heart  know  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
How  many  joys  from  her  mother  love  flow  ? 

Nobody  knows  but  mother. 
How  many  prayers  by  each  little  white  bed, 
How  many  tears  for  her  babes  she  has  shed, 
How  many  kisses  for  each  early  head  ? 

Nobody  knows  bat  mother. 

— From  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 


Heart  to  Heart  Talks  With  Teachers. 

By  A.  B.  Cole,  Massachusetts. 

Suppose  the  teacher  is  correctly  dressed,  his  clothes 
well  fitted,  his  linen  immaculate,  his  boots  polished; 
that  on  the  street  his  address  is  easy,  aflfable,  and  al- 
ways polite ;  in  the  school-room  everything  is  in  its 
place ;  every  lesson  correctly  assigned ;  a  time-table 
that  can  be  depended  upon  ;  in  short,  that  the  teacher 
is  a  model  of  taste,  accuracy,  and  punctuality,  do  you 
not  think  that  those  pupils  who  sit  under  his  instruction 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  for  one,  two,  or  five  years,  it  may 
be,  will  take  in  unconsciously  some  of  those  habits  and 
characteristics  and  refiect  them  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

Verily !  that  man  is  an  ideal  to  his  pupils.  Think 
of  your  own  experience  when  you  were  a  pupil  twenty 
or  more  years  ago.  Is  there  not  some  one  among  all 
your  teachers  who  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
others?  Why?  Simply  because  for  some  reason  you 
took  impressions  from  that  one  and  did  not  from  the 
others.  Many  a  boy  in  active  business  life  to-day  owes 
his  position  entirely  to  the  infiuence  of  some  early 
teacher.  Some  Pangborn  is  often  required  to  quell  a 
Dewey  in  order  that  Manila  may  be  conquered  in  a 
bloodless  victory.  We  little  realize  how  far-reaching 
is  our  influence  when  we  change  the  likes  or  dislikes  of 
a  growing  boy  or  girl.  Think  of  the  power  that  Mark 
Hopkins  must  have  wielded!  Measure,  if  you  can  the 
infiuence  of  an  Arnold  on  the  affairs  of  England. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  there  are  not 
great  responsibilities  on  your  shoulders  simply  because 
you  only  happen  to  have  a  little  school  of  a  dozen 
scholars  at  cross  roads,  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 
Our  great  men  have  been  reared  in  just  such  places. 
They  were  not  different  from  other  bi^s — ^just  as  frec- 
kled, dirty,  mischievous,  and  "  thick-headed  **  as  any  yon 
now  have.  They  contained  a  spark  of  genius,  however, 
and  some  good  soul  fanned  it  to  a  flame.  There  may 
be  a  spark  in  your  little  coterie ;  keep  fanning. 

There  are  habits  of  taste  to  be  formed  in  the  school- 
room. These  habits  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  outside  environments  of  the  individual  pupils,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  responsibSity  of  the  teacher. 

The  lower  the  surroundings  of  the  pupil  the  higher 
should  be  the  ideal  which  the  teacher  sets  before  that 
pupil. 

The  great  storehouse  of  literature  should  be  opened 
to  the  pupils,  and  a  taste  for  reading  developed.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  one  who  has  had  the  blessings  of 
even  the  most  rudimentary  education  that  does  not  like 
to  read  more  or  less.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  the 
refinement  of  taste.  Take,  for  instance,  the  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fifteen  who  will  sit  for  hours  thoroly  ab- 
sorbed in  some  cheap,  wild-west,  five-cent  blood-and- 
thunder  novel, — and  he  is  only  reading  what  suits  his 
taste.  He  is  at  one  stage  of  development.  It  only 
needs  the  right  infiaence  to  reach  that  boy,and  his  taste 
will  respond  to  the  infiuence.  Place  biography  in  his 
hands  at  first,  then  historical  fiction,  and  later  true  his- 
tory and  pure  literature,  and  the  deed  is  done.  It  is  a 
crime  for  any  teacher  to  know  that  a  boy  or  girl  is  read- 
ing trash  and  not  attempt  to  elevate  the  taste  of  that 
child. 

Again,  the  teacher  owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  develop  a 
love  for  nature.  Not  that  silly,  insipid,  and  affected 
admiration  which  denominates  every  object,  tree,  or 
color  as  "charming,"  "perfectly  lovely,",  etc.,  but  a 
good  solid  and  sensible  love.  Teach  the  boy  or  girl  to 
see  the  beauty  in  the  bluet  by  the  roadside  as  well  as 
in  thesptately  oak  at  the  foot  of  yonder  rugged  moun- 
tain. ^9>^ch  nature  in  all  her  fulness  and  grandeur. 
Show  the  cfcild  how  much  he  owes  to  the  hard,  unbend- 
ing laws  of  tl^t  unseen  force  which  we  call  nature. 
Teach  him  to  s^  the  beauty  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in 
the  arrangement\f  the  parts.  In  other  words,  create  a 
synthetic  love  as  wdij  as  an  analytical  love.  Too  much 
of  our  so-called  nati/i^e-study  savors  of  the  dissecting 
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table ;  it  is  a  deBtrnotive  rather  than  a  creative  Btady. 

The  time  wae  when  only  a  few  fortunate  onee  could 
revel  in  the  pleasures  of  the  ownership  of  the  world's 
great  masterpieces  of  art.  So  common  and  so  realistic 
are  the  reproductions,  however,  at  the  present,  day  that 
even  the  humblest  laborer  can  have  a  few  to  adorn  his 
walls. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty?  Simply  to  so  educate  the 
children  that  they  may  appreciate  the  pictures  that 
come  to  their  notice,  and  that  in  their  home-making 
they  may  accept  the  true  art  and  reject  the  false  and 
gaudy  show. 

But  the  teacher  owes  much  more  to  his  school.  His 
best  energies  should  be  devoted  to  its  welfare.  This 
being  so  it  follows  that  each  lesson  assigned  should  be 
the  result  of  careful  preparation.  Whenever  a  class  is 
called  there  should  be  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  one 
or  two  points  should  stand  free  and  clear  above  all 
others.  Mistakes  are  often  made  in  attempting  to  im- 
press too  many  ideas  at  a  time.  The  average  pupil  may 
be  able  to  grasp  one  idea  at  a  recitation  and  handle  it, 
but  two  ideas,  unless  very  closely  related,  might  so 
confound  him  that  the  entire  time  would  be  lost.  Too 
often  we  find  haphazard  work  in  recitations,  and  then 
the  teacher  complains  that  Johnny  Smith  or  Tommy 
Jones  is  dull  and  must  be  put  back.  The  difficulty  is 
not  with  Smith  and  Jones,  but  with  the  mental  pabulum 
that  is  served  up  to  them.  They  can't  digest  it,  and, 
as  a  result,  in  a  little  while  have  dyspepsia  of  the  brain 
— niore  familiarly  known  in  high  society  as  ennuif  but  it 
all  amounts  to  the  same,  thing. 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  neatness,  conciseness, 
and  exactness.  No  exercise  should  be  accepted  which 
does  not  show  on  its  face  that  it  represents  the  pupil's 
best  efforts.  Why?  Not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
individual  recitation,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  but,  rather, 
to  form  those  habits  so  necessary  to  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  learn  in  school  as 
it  is  haw  we  learn  it  and  haw  well  we  are  able  to  apply  it. 
Do  710^  cram  the  child  with  a  thousand  and  one  discon- 
nected facts,  dates,  or  rules.  Teach  consistently.  Be 
practical.  Group  ideas  about  a  central  thought.  Be  a 
philosopher  in  your  teaching. 


Rural  School  Libraries/ 

By  SuPT.  Agnbs  Robertson,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Library  legislation  has  been  more  or  less  considered 
in  the  greater  number  of  our  states  and  in  many  library 
commissions  appointed.  The  demand  for  libraries  in 
the  rural  districts  continues.  In  1900  there  were  in 
Illinois  5,000  schools  without  libraries.  Unless  the 
schools  have  libraries  the  pupils  must  depend  for  years 
upon  their  school  readers  for  reading  matter.  More- 
over the  school  library  teaches  the  pupils  how  to  read 
and  how  to  obtain  knowledge  and  pleasure  from  books, 
thus  giving  them  a  means  of  self  education  in  after 
years.  Library  instruction  becomes  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  requirements.  He  must  be  competent  to  se- 
lect books,  to  arrange  them,  and  above  all  to  teach  his 
pupils  how  to  use  the  books. 

This  library  instruction  to  the  teachers  should  be 
given  in  the  county  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings. 

The  rural  school  library  movement  in  Iowa  began  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  the  county  superintendents  and 
teachers.  The  latter  at  the  close  of  their  terms  pre- 
sented the  whole  school  with  one  or  more  books  in  place 
of  individual  reward  cards.  Ways  of  increasing  the 
collection  followed  and  gifts  were  bestowed  in  due  time, 
sometimes  as  prizes.  Mr.  George  Schee,  of  Primghar, 
assisted  the  libraries  in  this  way.  The  libraries  bring 
with  them  other  improvements  :  Pictures,  reading  clubs, 
training  in  elementary  library  methods,  and  greater  love 
of  knowledge  and  the  searching  for  it. 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  delivered  before  the  Department  of 
Libraries. 


The  Teacher's  Patience. 

By  W.  H.  Pepper,  Kentucky. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  school  teachers  should  pos- 
sess an  unusually  large  amount  of  patience.  However 
that  may  be,  I  am  convincied  that  few  teachers  even 
among  the  more  thoughtful  ones,  select  the  proper 
sphere  in  which  to  exercise  this  virtue. 

Many  persons  outside  of  the  teaching  ranks  have  said 
to  me,  *'  I  could  not  teach  school.  I  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  endure  the  mischief  of  the  children.'' 

I  conclude  from  this  and  many  similar  remarks  that 
the  general  public  and,  perhaps,  very  many  teachers  be- 
lieve that  the  school  teacher  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
much  patience  with  misconduct  in  the  class-room. 

Now  I  am  certain  that  we  are  confronted  here  by  a 
widespread  error.  Most  of  the  disorder  in  the  school- 
room lies  in  the  nustake  the  teacher  is  maldng  by  exer- 
cising patience  in  a  wrong  direction.  I  have  known 
teachers  to  boast  of  their  patience  in  this  line.  They 
claimed  to  foresee  perfect  hiEurmony,  when  it  seemed  to 
me  that  everything  was  running  to  riot ;  to  feel  con- 
fident that  all  would  terminate  well,  while  each  request  for 
correct  deportment  was  disregarded  or  openly 
rejected. 

Correct  deportment  is  the  natural  order  of  each 
school,  and  the  teacher  who  fails  to  maintain  it  is  mis- 
taken in  her  application  of  patience,  or  is  too  indolent 
to  exercise  it  in  the  right  channel. 

I  have  known  parents  to  spoil  what  might  have  been 
an  orderly  and  happy  family  simply  because  they  were 
too  indolent  to  maintain  proper  discipline,  or  were  act- 
ing under  the  mistake  that  it  was  their  parental  duty  to 
be  long-suffering  with  their  disobedient  offspring. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  teachers  are  mistaken  in 
their  application  of  patience.  To  be  patient  with  open  dis- 
order, such  as  exists  in  some  schools,  is  surely  a  mistaken 
application  of  the  virtue.  True,  it  is  some  trouble  to 
govern  well,  but  it  is  greater  trouble  to  govern  ill.  I 
never  humor  myself  when  to  do  so  will  injure  the  cor- 
rect deportment  of  the  child. 

Many  teachers  begin  improperly.  They  permit  un- 
commendable  deportment  at  first,  fully  intending  to 
correct  the  errror  in  a  few  days.  This  is  another  grave 
mistake.  Begin  your  work  on  the  same  plane  in  which 
you  hope  to  end  it,  and  never  lose  sight  of  your 
object. 

Mere  children  are  injured  by  indolent  or  mistaken 
parents  and  teachers  than  are  infected  by  any  inher- 
ent tendency  toward  anarchy.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
lenient  toward  evil  doers  in  the  home  and  school,  and  I 
shall  sorely  regret  to  see  my  child  fall  under  its  influ- 
ence. It  does  not  matter  how  often  you  may  feel  con- 
strained to  excuse  a  mistake  in  a  child,  any  compromise 
with  insubordination  is  the  height  of  folly. 

But  patience  if  applied  in  the  proper  channel  is  the 
most  necessaiy  qualification  the  teacher  should 
possess. 

When  you  have  made  the  most  lucid  explanation  of 
which  you  are  capable,  and  the  child  says,  "  I  do  not 
comprehend,"  you  should  have  patience  to  review  the 
subject  again.  Over  and  over,  time  after  time,  in 
every  possible  presentment,  you  should  hold  the  principle 
te  view.  Your  patience  may  be  tried,  but  this  is  the 
channel  in  which  you  should  exercise  it. 

Patience  to  review  each  day. 

Patience  to  explain  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
that  which  seems  clear  to  you  should  be  clear  with  one 
explanation. 

Patience  to  wait  upon  the  dull  pupil  and  drill  until 
your  exhaustion  seems  relief. 

Patience  to  prepare  again  the  lessons  you  have  so 
often  prepared  before,  that  you  may  be  as  fresh  in  reci- 
tation as  any  member  of  your  class. 

This  is  the  patience  it  pays  the  teacher  to  cultivate. 
And  this  is  the  only  channel  in  which  she  is  called  upon 
)o  exercise  it. 
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Zbc  Child-Study  Department  of  the  Chicago  public  Schools. 

By  Angeline  Loesch,  Volunteer  Assistant  in  the  Chicago  Ghild-Stody  Department. 


With  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Chris- 
topher, the  Chicago  board  of  education  organized  the 
department  of  child-study  in  July,  1899.  The  three 
members  of  the  department,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smedley,  direc- 
tor ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Krauskopf,  and  Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan,  as- 
sistants, had  then  just  completed  their  third  year  of 
work. 

The  first  period,  sixteen  months  of  that  time,  was  de- 
voted entirely  to  certain  investigations  into  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Chicago  school  children.  There  were 
taken  and  recorded  for  each  child  measurements  of  his 
height,  standing  and  sitting,  weight,  strength  of  grip, 
lung  capacity,  and  tests  of  hearing,  sight,  and  endur- 
ance. Records  of  place  and  datQ  of  birth  and  national- 
ity of  parents  were  kept,  as  well  as  careful  notes  on  any 
marked  defects  of  growth  or  development.  For  tests 
of  grip,  an  adjustable  dynamometer  invented  by  Mr. 
Smedley  was  used  and  the  ordinary  wet  spirometer  for 
lung  capacity.  Sight  and  hearing  were  tested,  the 
former  by  Snellen's  test  type  card,  and  the  latter  with 
Seashore's  audiometer.  Mosso's  ergograph,  somewhat 
modified  by  Mr.  Smedley,  was  used  as  a  test  of  endur- 
ance and  an  indication  of  general  nerve  strength.  Its 
results  were  recorded  in  kilogram- centimeters,  time 
given  90  seconds.  In  all,  6,269  school  children  were 
examined,  2,788  boys  and  3,471  girls.  These  included 
all  the  pupils  of  four  large  elementary  and  two  high 
schools,  besides  eighth  grade  and  kindergarten  in  others. 
After  compilation  of  data  the  fruits  of  this  work  were 
many  tables  of  average  height,  weight,  etc.,  for  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  reference  for  much  of  the  department's 
later  work.  To  obtain  these  norms  had  been  the  whole 
object  of  the  sixteen  months'  work.  Whatever  individ- 
ual advice  as  to  incipient  nervous  disease,  defects  of 
hearing  or  sight,  was  given  to  pupil  or  teacher,  was 
merely  incidental.  The  gaining  of  norms,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  basis  for  comparing  children  of 
one  age  with  those  elder  or  younger,  the  boys  with  the 
girls,  the  dull  children  with  the  bright,  this  was  the 
purpose  to  which  all  else  was  secondary. 

Specifically,  the  results  may  be  put  in  the  form  of 
one  concrete  example.  According  to  the  department's 
statistics,  a  Chicago  school  boy,  ten  years  old,  if  ef  or- 
dinary physical  and  mental  development,  could  be  de- 
scribed as  follows  (in  round  numbers): 

Height,  standing 4  ft.,  Si  in. 

"        sitting 2  ft.  4    in. 

Weight 63  pounds 

Amount  of  work  possible 
in  90  seconds 16  ft.  lbs. 

Strength  of  grip,  right  hand 36  pounds 

left  hand 34  pounds 

Lung  capacity 97  cu.  in. 

He  is  able  with  either  eye  alone  to  read  type  §  of  an 
inch  square  at  a  distance  of  20  feet.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  boy  of  ten  years  is  just  a  little  ahead  of  the 
girl  of  the  same  age.  She  is  i  inch  shorter,  2  pounds 
lighter,  grips  4  pounds  less,  and  is  11  cubic  inches  less 
in  lung  capacity.  Needless  to  remark,  her  eyes  and 
oars  are  just  as  good  as  his.  When  this  boy  is  fourteen 
years  old  he  is  5  feet  tall,  a  gain  of  8^  inches  (the  major 
part  of  it,  by  the  way,  in  length  of  limb) ;  he  weighs  94 
pounds,  has  a  lung  capacity  of  146  cubic  inches ;  his 
strength  of  grip,  right  hand,  is  62  pounds. 

Height,  standing 5  ft. 

sitting 2  ft.  7  in. 

Weight 94  lbs. 

Amount  of  work  in  90  seconds 28  ft.  lbs. 

Strength  of  grip,  right  hand 62^  pounds 

Strength  of  grip,  left  hand 58  pounds 

Lung  capacity 146  cu.  in. 


While  the  girl  of  ten  was  in  all  respects  the  physical 
inferior  of  the  boy  of  ten,  when  they  are  both  fourteen 
we  find  the  case  somewhat  altered.  The  girl  is  now  i 
inch  taller  than  the  boy,  and  Si  pounds  heavier.  But 
in  other  respects  he  still  surpasses  her.  In  a  word,  he 
has  kept  his  superiority  in  strength  but  lost  it  in  size,  a 
loss  only  temporary,  of  course. 

Girl  of  fourteen  years : 

Height,  standing 5  ft.  i  in. 

sitting 2  ft.  8  in. 

Weight 97J  pounds 

Amount  of  work  in  90  seconds 28  ft.  lbs. 

Strength  of  grip,  right  hand 54^  lbs. 

left  hand 50i  lbs. 

Lung  capacity 123  cu.  in. 

The  possession  of  material  for  such  comparison  ad 
libitum^  this  was  the  result  of  the  child- study  depart- 
ment's first  year  and  a  half  of  work.  A  labor  more  sat- 
isfactory, perhaps,  than  that  of  the  next  year  because 
the  more  definite,  but  more  statistical  and  so  less  inter- 
esting. 

The  latter  half  of  the  work,  extending:  approximately 
over  fourteen  months'  time,  may  be  looked  upon  as  of 
two  sorts : 

1.  The  application  to  various  school  problems  of  the 
norms  gained. 

2.  The  approaching  of  the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  gaining  a  few  psychological  norms  ;  these  to  be 
employed  afterward  along  with  the  physical. 

Of  the  former,  t.  e.,  those  of  the  physical  norms,  we 
shall  presently  speak  more  fully.  Of  the  latter,  the 
psycho-physical  work,  only  a  little  can  be  said.  It  is 
both  unscientific  and  uninteresting  to  dwell  on  a  half- 
finished  task. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  children's  power  of  con- 
structive imagination,  of  immediate  visual  and  inmiedi- 
ate  auditory  memory  have  been  subjects  of  experiment- 
ation. Criticism  and  discussion  of  method  was  here  of 
course  very  important.  After  repeated  trials  and 
changes,  a  method  was  decided  on  as  adapted  to  the 
conditions.  So  far  only  one  or  two  indications  of  re- 
sults are  worth  mentioning. 

First,  data  obtained  show  no  sex  difference  in  memory 
power ;  no  evidence,  as  other  experimenters  have  found, 
that  the  girl's  memory  is  more  accurate  than  the  boy's. 

Second,  nothing  points  to  the  existence  of  a  "memory 
period,"  i.  e.,  a  time  when  the  child's  memory  power  is 
actually  stronger  than  at  any  later  age.  Whether  at 
one  period  the  memory  is  the  predominant  mind-pro- 
cess, is  another  question.  Growth  of  memory  power  is 
rapid  up  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  slow  tho  steady 
afterward  thru  the  school  age,  t.  6.,  to  twenty-one. 

Third,  visual  memory  is  weaker  than  auditory  in  very 
early  school  life,  is  equal  to  it  at  nine  years,  and  by  four- 
teen is  almost  invariably  stronger.  Is  this  the  natural 
course  of  development  among  people  who  are  neither 
exclusively  "  eye  nor  ear-minded  "  ?  Or  is  this  the  ef- 
fect of  school  life? 

Fourth,  among  the  pupils  more  of  the  viiualizers  are 
above  grade  than  those  who  depend  on  the  auditory 
memory.  Is  this  because  in  modern  life  the  eye  is  the 
more  useful  sense-organ?  Or,  because  school  work  is 
so  largely  planned  for  visualizers?  The  facts  which 
raise  these  questions  are  still  unsupported  by  sufficient 
quantities  of  data  to  warrant  their  discussion. 

Another  psycho-physical  test  which  promises  to  be 
most  profitable  in  its  outcome  is  that  for  quickness  of 
movement,  muscular  control,  this  involving,  of  course, 
powers  of  attention.  With  a  metallic  pencil  the  child 
taps  as  fast  as  possible  on  a  platinum  plate  one- half  inch 
square.  Time  allowed  is  thirty  seconds;  and  the  num- 
ber of  taps  is  automatically  recorded.    The  records  of 
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about  1200  pupils,  too  few  for  conclusions^  show  the 
boys,  slightly  quicker  than  the  girls,  and  in  both  sexes, 
from  eight  to  eighteen  years,  a  steady  gain  with  age. 

For  undertaking  such  tests  as  these,  immediate  and 
local  pedagogical  problems  have  in  each  case  supplied 
the  motive.  And  because  it  means  economy  of  pupils' 
and  experimenters'  time,  several  problems  are  often  at- 
tacked at  once,  as  they  have  been  this  year,  when,  for 
example,  methods  of  teaching  spelling  and  the  effect  of 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  schoel  were  both 
under  discussion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
partment was  not  organized  for  psychological  research, 
but  to  use  the  means  furnished  by  the  psycho-physical 
laboratories  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  Chicago's  school 
problems. 

To  return  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  year's  work, 
work  which  logically  follows  and  depends  upon  that  of 
the  years  1900  and  1901,  t.e.,  the  using  of  the  physical 
norms  in  certain  specific  problems. 

First  in  the  desk  problem.  Any  teacher  knows  that 
present  conditions  in  most  of  the  schools  compel  many 
children  to  use  desks  much  too  large  or  small  for  them. 
Adjustable  desks  are  a  comparatively  recent  innovation 
and  expensive.  The  result  in  our  schools  has  been  a 
guess-work  combination  of  latge  and  medium  size  or 
small  and  medium  size  non-adjustable  desks.  The  child- 
study  department  was  asked  for  a  recommendation  in 
this  matter.  By  referring  to  average-height  charts,  it 
responded  with  a  report  giving  the  proportion  of  ad- 
justable desks  necessary  for  each  school  grade,  and  also 
the  best  size  for  regular  desks.  These  instructions  are 
now  followed  in  each  new  school  when  built. 

The  norms  have  also  been  used  for  reference  in  ex- 
aming  special  groups  of  individuals  in  the  public  school 
system.  Two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  the  high 
school  graduates,  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  nor- 
mal school,  were  required  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. This  examination  was  conducted  in  part  by  phy- 
sicians appointed  by  the  board  of  education  and  in  part 
by  the  child-study  department.  Measurements  of  height, 
weight,  strength,  and  lung  capacity  were  taken.  Also 
sight  and  hearing  were  carefully  tested  and  if  found 
seriously  and  irremediably  defective,  the  applicant  was 
ref  ased  admission  to  the  normal  school.  The  same  ex- 
amination is  regularly  given  at  the  close  of  the  normal 
course  and  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  before  the 
young  woman  is  allowed  to  teach.  Physicians  and  the 
child-study  department  look  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children  in  this  matter,  and  no  young  woman  whose 
physical  health  is  such  as  necessarily  to  impair  her  use- 
fulness as  a  teacher  is  recommended. 

Another  group  examined  yearly  is  the  boys  of  the 
John  Worthy  school.  This  is  a  public  school  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Bridewell,  Chicago's  prison  for 
crioiinal  and  delinquent  beys.  Physically  and  mentally 
th9se  boys  are  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
school  boys  of  the  same  age.  In  height  and  weight 
the  averages  of  the  John  Worthy  boys  were  for  the 
ages  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  from  1  to  23^ 
lower  than  the  norms  for  those  ages.  In  strength  of 
grip,  endurance,  and  lung  capacity. the  averages  were 
even  lower.  Strength  of  grip,  for  example,  of  the  six- 
teen year  old  John  Worthy  boy  was  46^  less  than  for 
the  ordinary  sixteen  year  old  high  school  boy.  Result- 
ing from  these  examinations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
boys  in  the  new  Parental  school  whieh  will  have  many 
of  these  same  boys  to  deal  with.  Malnutrition  was  a 
very  common  condition  and  was  looked  on  as  a  cause  of 
some  of  the  defects.  It  was  therefore  advised  that  par- 
ticular care  be  given  to  provide  nourishing  food  and 
much  manual  training.  In  the  future  a  physician  will 
reside  at  the  Parental  school  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  child-study  department  and  shall  aid  the  examiners 
in  their  oversight  of  the  boys'  physical  condition. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  work  made  possible  by 
possession  of  the  norms  has  been  that  done  in  the  child- 
study  laboratory.    This  laboratory  was  established  in 


June,  1900.  Some  special  apparatus  and  a  room  in  the 
board  of  education  quarters  was  opened  each  Saturday 
of  the  school  year.  To  it  parents  and  teaohers  were  in- 
vited to  bring  any  children  who  they  thought  needed  a 
careful  psycho-physical  examination. 

The  child  who  comes  to  the  laboratory  is  examined  in 
the  following  way :  Physically  and  psycho-physicaUy  he  is 
measured  and  the  results  compared  with  the  data  for 
the  normal  child  of  his  age.  General  facts  as  to  his 
home  and  school  environment,  his  conduct,  previous  ill- 
nesses, etc.,  are  obtained.  This  is  done  by  questioning 
and  consulting  at  some  length  with  his  parents  and 
teacher.  For  usually  at  least  one  of  the  parents  and 
either  the  child's  teacher  or  principal  are  present. 
Lastly  the  child  is  closely  observed  thruout  the  time  he 
is  in  the  room  and  careful  record  kept  of  any  growth 
and  developmental  defects  or  abnormalities.  To  the 
teacher  and  parent,  conditions  are  then  explained  and, 
as  far  as  may  be,  advice  is  given  about  future  treat- 
ment of  the  child  in  school  and  home.  In  all  860  chil- 
dren have  been  examined,  276  boys  and  84  girls,  the 
great  majority  (231)  of  these  from  seven  to  eleven  years 
old.    Most  of  these  might  be  put  into  one  of  five  groups: 

1.  DqII,  bat  physically  well. 

2.  Dull,  and  physically  defective. 

3.  Bright,  and  very  well  developed  physically. 

(These  broaght  in  with  the  false  idea  that  they  are  ovefr- 
developed  and  should  be  held  back  mentally.) 

4.  Bright  mentally  but  weak  physically. 

5.  Very  defective  in  sight  or  hearing. 

Thru  the  laboratory  the  child-stady  department  acts 
in  a  way  as  a  general  adjusting  bureau  for  the  schools. 
It  is  called  upon  to  answer  siich  questions  as  these : 

"  For  this  child  with  very  defective  sight,  is  the  best  place 
the  ordinary  class-room,  or  the  department  for  the  blind  ?  " 
"  This  child  does  well  enough  except  in  drawing,  or  in  singing, 
or  in  arithmetic,  and  there  he  absolutely  fails.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  7  "  **  Is  there  any  explanation  and  rem- 
edy for  this  child's  fearful  restlessness,  making  him  extremely 
hard  to  manage  in  the  schoolroom?"  "Is  this  backward, 
inert  child  mentally  defective,  physically  incapable,  or  merely 
indolent  ?  "  '*  Are  these  tea  or  twenty  pupils,"  the  principal 
asks,  "backward  enough  mentally  to  warrant  their  segrega- 
tion in  alspecial  room  ?  " 

All  these  queries  the  department  answers  as  best  it 
may.  If  it  recommends  a  special  room,  it  afterward 
keeps  watch  of  the  pupils  and  often  finds  improvement 
enough  in  a  few  months  to  sanction  a  return  of  the  child 
to  the  graded  room. 

This  question  of  '^segregation''  reminds  us  of  the 
true  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  laboratory  ;  a  motive 
work  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  state  segregating 
institutions,  a  motive  of  which  it  never  loses  sight,  the 
good  of  the  large  majority,  the  normal  individuals. 
With  their  interests  chiefly  in  view,  all  reasonable  aid  is 
sought  for  the  abnormal,  and  his  segregation  if  feasible. 
That  it  makes  for  the  normal  children's  welfare  to  assist 
or  remove  the  seriously  defective,  no  teacher  will  deny. 
That  the  interest  of  the  two  classes  generally  coincide  is 
an  indubitable  fact,  most  welcome  to  all  concerned. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  underlying  purpose  of  this 
laboratory  and  to  the  fact  that  360  children  have  been 
there  examined  and  in  a  great  many  cases  helped,  it  is 
needless  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
work. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  aim  of  the  child-study  depart- 
ment has  been : 

1st,  A  collection  of  data  physical  and  psycho-physical,  to 
help  in  solving  pedagogical  problems. 

2nd,  The  use  of  those  data  and  all  other  aid  possible  in  the 
public  school  management  of  backward  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. 

3rd  (AnI  this  work  is  only  jnst  begun),  The  presentation 
to  the  teacher  of  facts  and  conclusions  to  assist  in  his  valua- 
tion of  the  child  and  his  adaptation  of  the  cnrriculnm. 
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The  Coming  of  the 


*'  Timothy  *'  has  been  c^ntributitiff  seyeral  bright  school 
stories  to  tho  Scottish  EducaHonal  News^  published  at  Bdin- 
burgh.    Here  is  one  of  them  : 

One  April  morniDg,  they  appeared  before  me  band  in 
handy  each  Backing  an  inconyeniently  large  and  obtm- 
sively  odoriferous  peppermint,  giyen  him,  doubtleis,  by 
a  fond  mother,  aa  an  inducement  to  set  forth  on  achoors 
rough  way. 

I  was  seated  at  my  desk,  engrossed  in  the  revision  of 
some  copybooks,  when  a  commotion  in  the  porch  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  a  stage  whisper  fell  on  my 
ears  : — **  0  !  if  s  the  twins." 

Twins  were  endemic  in  Kirkdale ;  the  school  already 
boasted  four  pairs,  so  the  fact  of  twins  making  a  first 
appearance  there  was  not  in  itself  deserving  of  particu- 
lar note.  In  this  case,  however,  the  prefixed  definite 
article  was  significant. 

The  twins,  par  excellence,  were  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  a  numerous  family  who  dwelt  in  a  diminutive 
cottage  on  the  moor.  Their  father,  ostensibly  a  mole- 
catcher,  was  in  reality  an  expert  poacher,  and  their  wel- 
come into  this  world  had  not  been,  on  his  part,  charac- 
terized by  undue  warmth.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of 
distinct  genius— a  genius  that  found  ample  scope  in 
turning  out  a  most  presentable  troop  of  children,  and 
keeping  them  regularly  at  school,  despite  their  father's 
rather  erratic  mode  of  life. 

For  some  time  the  twins  had  conversed  in  a  tongue 
they  alone  understood,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the 
long  distance  they  had  to  traverse,  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  their  school  career  by  a  year  or  two. 
When  they  came  to  me  they  had  passed  their  seventh 
birthday,  but  in  all  that  appertained  to  study,  they 
were  yet  very  babes. 

Not  soon  shall  I  forget  my  first  glimpse  of  them. 
Both  were  clad  in  garments  that  were  serving  their 
second  wearers,  if  not  their  third.  He  who  entered  the 
room  first  wore  what  had  whilom  been  a  Norfolk  jacket, 
but  it  had  been  adapted  to  his  requirements  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  cutting  a  strip  from  one  side,  and  short- 
ening the  skirt.  Consequently,  the  buttons  ran  dewn 
one  side,  close  under  the  armpit  and  the  back  had  been 
gathered  into  a  plait  which  bore  a  marked  resemblance 
to  a  pony's  close  cropped  mane.  The  nether  garments 
had  undergone  similar  treatment,  save  that  in  their  case 
the  buttons  ran  down  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  legs 
had  been  turned  up  and  sewn  round  above  the  knee.  The 
feet  were  clad  in  thick  red  worsted  socks,  and  encased 
in  heavy  soled  clogs,  whose  toes  were  resplendent  with 
polished  copper. 

The  neck  was  encircled  by  a  broad  celluloid  collar, 
sewn  to  the  jacket  behind,  but  the  ends  had  lost  their 
bearings,  and  projected  defiantly  from  under  the  chin,  one 
carrying  an  enotmous  brass  stud,  which  had  evidently 
once  formed  part  of  a  horse's  harness.  The  head  ef 
coal  black  hair,  unkempt  and  straggling,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  of  ample  proportions,  rather  torn  as 
to  the  lining,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  ful- 
filled functions  which  could  hardly  be  termed  normal. 

Twin  the  second  was  in  most  respects  a  replica  of  his 
brother.  In  his  attire  a  remodeled  greatcoat  of  stout 
pilot  blue  took  the  place  of  the  converted  Norfolk.  It 
reached  his  knees,  and  so  concealed  the  method  whereby 
the  trouser  legs  had  been  abbreviated. 

Both  had  round,  chubby  faces,  and  large  round  eyes 
of  the  darkest  brown.  They  were  strikingly  like  one 
another — so  much  so  that  it  was  their  favorite  diversion 
to  exchange  garments  and  confuse  their  elders. 

I  gazed  at  the  apparition  and  awaited  developments. 
The  pair  stood  a  full  minute  motionless,  awestruck, 
seemingly,  by  the  immensity  of  the  room  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  (It  can  hold  fifty  at  a  pinch.)  They 
then  set  about  a  deliberate  survey  of  their  surroundings, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  by  moving  their  eyes  alone,  for 
no  other  movement  was  perceptible.  Having  in  the 
course  of  their  survey  caught  sight  of  me,  they  joined 
bands  and  slowly  advanced  towards  my  desk. 


At  three  yards'  distance  they  paused,  and  the  one 
who  had  first  entered  the  room  looked  me  over  from 
head  to  foot,  then  gazed  on  his  brother,  and  bringing  his 
eyes  once  more  to  bear  on  myself,  vouchsafed,  in  a 
casual  tone,  the  information, ''  That  ane's  Sandy." 

Sandy,  hearing  himself  referred  to,  evidently  deemed 
it  correct  to  take  his  part  in  the  conversation,  for  he 
nodded  his  head  in  an  affirmative  fashion,  and  confirmed 
his  brother's  statement  with  a  lusty  shout,  ^'  Aye,  an' 
that  ane's  Aundra." 

Whereupon  their  faces  rippled  into  a  smile  of  com- 
placent good  humor,  and  the  sucking  of  the  pepper- 
mints, which  had  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  was  re- 
sumed with  renewed  vigor. 

I  had  not  yet  uttered  a  single  word,  but  I  now  turned 
round  towards  Sandy  and  asked  him. to  tell  me  his 
name.  The  reply  rather  startled  me.  '^  Dod  !  man, 
isna  he  juist  dune  tellin  ye  that  I'm  Sandy  ?  Are  ye  a 
wee  thing  dull  o'  hearin'  ?"  Then,  seeing  that  I  seemed 
rather  taken  aback,  and  out  of  the  native  goodness  of 
his  heart  desiring  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  situation 
by  giving  a  turn  to  the  conversation,  he  dived  into  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket  and  produced  a  bright  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  wherewith  he  began  to  wipe  his  forehead, 
at  the  same  time  remarking,  'I'm  terrible  warm  ! " 

At  this  point  an  older  member  of  the  family  ap- 
peared, and  from  him  I  obtained  some  facts  regarding 
the  exact  names  and  age  of  the  pair.  The  twins  mean- 
while retired  slowly  towards  the  door  and  passed  into 
the  porch,  where  they  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  and  interested  group  of  older  children. 
The  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  which  punctuated  the 
conversation  led  me  to  infer  that  the  twins  were  afford- 
ing surpassing  pleasure  to  their  audience. 

Half -past  nine  had  come,  and  I  set  about  8ummoning 
my  little  band  of  disciples.  The  finances  oJ  the  estab- 
lishment did  not  justify  the  possession  of  a  school  bell, 
but  I  had  in  some  manner  become  possessed  of  a  whistle 
— still  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tramway  company. 
Whether  it  was  honestly  come  by  is  no  matter  here,  but 
it  served  its  purpose,  and  at  the  first  blast  my  handful 
of  children  ranged  themselves  in  their  various  classes 
along  the  wall,  that  their  entrance  might  have  a  sem- 
blance of  military  order. 

This  maneuver  was  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the 
twins, who  marched  to  the  head  of  the  highest  class, 
Sandy  leading  the  way  with  the  exhortation,  '^Come 
awa'  Aundra,  my  man  I  they're  gaun  tae  play  at 
sodgers." 

The  rest  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  and  per- 
mitted the  recruits  to  lead  the  way.  Thus  the  pair 
entered  on  their  chequered  school  career. 

During  the  opening  prayer  they  preserved  a  decorous 
silence;  but  no  sooner  had  the  "  Amen"  been  said,  how- 
ever, than  a  voice  like  that  of  a  pilot  was  heard, ''  Look, 
Sandy !  see  the  wee  cuddy  wi'  a  foal,"  and  the  pair 
dashed  across  the  room  to  inspect  their  asinine  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  considered  the  time  had  come  for  impressing  on 
them  the  fact  that  they  had  now  come  to  school,  and 
were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
passing  moment.  The  difficulty  lay  in  how  to  set  about 
my  task.  One  thing  I  felt  was  advisable — an  interview 
as  private  as  circumstances  permitted. 

I  conducted  them  to  the  very  front  of  the  room,  and 
set  the  others  to  learn  some  spelling,  hoping  that,  in 
the  murmur  inseparable  from  the  tt^,  our  colloquy 
would  escape  those  not  concerned.  Seating  myself 
beside  the  pair,  I  enquired  of  the  nearer  twin  whether 
he  was  aware  of  who  I  was.  "  Ken  ye !  fine  I  ken  ye. 
Ye're  the  maister,  an'  ye  hae  a  muckle  black  dowg." 
[Subdued  titter  from  behind^  where  the  murmur  sank 
to  the  merest  whisper.]  I  found  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression was  characteristic  of  Andrew.  He  rarely  an- 
swered a  question  without  making  an  addendum  of  his 
own.  Sandy,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  answered  the 
question  at  all.  To  him  I  addressed  my  next  query. 
Where  do  you  come  from  7"    The  choice  of  topic  was 
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nnf  ortunato.  It  evidflntly  called  op  visions  of  s  fnodom 
left  behind,  for  Sandy  deigned  no  reply,  but  turned  to 
bia  brother  "Gome  avs'  hame,  Aandra;  I  diana  like 
the  look  o'  this  place."    [Loud  langhtar  from  the  rear.] 

I  made  one  more  effort.  Without  addressing  myself 
directly  to  either,  I  continued — "  Who  sent  yon  to 
school  ?  "  Andrew  was  epokeiman :  "  My  father  chased 
ua  doon  the  road.  He  has  four  new  fwreta."  "Did  he 
tell  you  that  you  were  to  be  good  boys  ? "  "  Na  I " 
*'  What  did  he  say  to  yon  7  " 

"  He  said  we  was  a  pair  o'  richt  ill  callants,  and  it 
was  time  we  cam'  here  tae  get  oor  licks.  Are  we  gans 
tae  get  oor  licks  ?  "  And  the  twain  stood  expecttDt, 
their  faces  betraying  the  shade  of  curiosity  which  is 
evoked  when  the  affair  at  issue  ie  of  trivial  moment. 
What  recked  they  a  "licking"  more  or  less? 

I  straightway  gave  up  all  attempt  at  making  a  direct 
impression,  deciding  to  leave  the  subjugation  of  the  nn- 
promiaing  material  to  the  impartial  schoolmaster  of  as 
all— Father  Time. 


School  Sanitation. 

By  Sb.  Cbablbs  S 

Teachers  should  remember  that  good  air  in  the  school- 
honse  is  essential  to  clear  thinking.  Where  school- 
houses  have  no  effective  provision  for  ventilation  intel- 
ligent use  should  be  made  of  doors  and  windows  for  this 
purpose.  Before  and  after  school  and  dnring  recess  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  freely  opened  for  the  par- 
pose  of  admitting  fresh  sir,  and  meantime,  when  the 
weather  permit?,  the  pupils  should  be  all  owed  to  exercise 
freely  in  the  open  air.  In  stormy  weather  their  morning, 
noon,  and  recess  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  school- 
room with  fresh  air  freely  admitted  thru  doors  and 
windows.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  recommend 
free  and  unrestrained  childish  romping  es  exercise  for 
the  average  school  children.  Systematized  calisthenics 
are  all  right,  but  they  hardly  replace  the  exercise  that 
child  nature  seems  to  demand.  Even  in  the  rural 
school  districts,  with  few  pupils  and  in  zero  weather, 
Bchool-room  air  becomes  close  and  fool  nolesB  renewed 
at  intervals,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  ill-v«ntilated  rooms 
are  more  nnhealthfnl  than  cold  rooms. 

Teachers  should  endeavor  to  regulate  the  light  In  their 
school-rooms  so  that  it  nay  strike  the  pnpiis'  desks 
from  the  left  or  from  the  left  and  back.  Never  allow 
the  light  to  shine  directly  into  the  pupils'  faces.  Every 
window  should  have  a  shade  so  arranged  that  part  or 
the  whole  window  may  be  shaded  as  desired.  Lacking 
these,  school  teachers  can  easily  devise  some  way  of 
shsdiUK  the  windows  properly. 

Teachers  should  make  intelligent  use  of  the  desks 
and  seats  provided  in  their  school-rooms.    As  a  rule,  of 


coarse,  larger  pupils  wQI  ocetii^  the  larger  deikt  and 

seats  and  the  smaller  ones  the  smaller.  The  height  of 
the  seat  shonid  always  be  such  that  the  pupH  sitting  in 
an  easy  position  may  place  the  JFeet  squarely  npon  the 
floor.  Pupils  shonid  never  ait  with  feet  dangling  above 
the  floor,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  sit  with  bodies  . 
twisted  and  one  elbow  on  the  desk,  They  should  be 
cautioned  to  alt  as  nearly  erect  as  possible  when  writing 
or  studying,  with  back  firmly  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  the  seat.  In  case  the  school-room  is  pro* 
Tided  with  so-called  "adjustable"  seats  and  desks,  the 
teacher  should  take  pains  to  adjust  these  to  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  distribute  the  pupils  uniformly  thru 
the  school-room,  and  even  where  two  seats  are  provided 
for  each  desk,  ahonld  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  placing 
two  pupils  together. 

The  blackl^arda,  of  course,  should  always  be  in  front 
of  the  class.  If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  make  use 
of  blackboards  between  windows,  the  windows  on  either 
side  must  be  shaded.  The  blackboards  ahonld  be  semp- 
ulously  cleaned  each  day. 

Wherever  possible  the  care  of  the  school  building 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  a  janitor.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  dnty  of  sehool  teachers  to  sweep 
and  clean  the  school-room  and  attend  to  its  heating. 
But  there  are  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  do  this  work 
or  at  least  to  supervise  it.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  ichool-room.  The  school-room  should 
be  as  clean  as  the  living-room  at  home.  Every  school- 
room should  be  carefully  swept  and  dusted  and  the 
blackboards  cleaned  daily  and  always  after  school  houn 
at  night,  never  in  the  morning. 

ClesnllnesB  should  aleo  be  incnlcsttd  SKorg  tbe 
pupils.  Every  pupil  should  be  expected  to  appear 
with  clean  hands  and  face,  and  neat,  plain  clothing  each 
morning.  Teachers  should  remember  tbst  tbere  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  dirt  end  dieesEe  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  disesBee  of  the  kind  to  which  children 
are  especially  liable. 

Teachers  should  aleo  give  some  attention  to  the  closet 
arrangements  of  their  Bchool-houees.  These  are  too 
commonly  poor  and  ill-kept.  Separate  cloeets  should 
alwaya  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls  and  properly  iso- 
lated from  each  other. 

DiBcourage  tbe  use  of  elates,  slate  pencilB,  Bponges, 
etc.,  in  the  school  room.  It  is  entirely  proper  that 
every  teacher  should  insist  that  each  pupil  have  his  or 
her  own  box  with  name  upon  It,  with  paper,  pens,  pencils, 
etc.,  and  that  there  should  be  no  excbanglng  of  these. 

The  common  drinking  cup,  ban([icp  over  the  water 
pail,  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children. 
Many  of  the  common  diseases  of  children,  fach  as  those 
of  the  throat,  eyes,  and  nose,  may  be  con^mnnicated 
from  one  to  another  by  this  means.  Teachers  should 
persuade  their  pupils  to  provide  Individusl  cups. 
(TobacoDtlDiicd.) 
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Moral  Training  in  the  Schools. 

The  notable  article  by  State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner, of  New  York,  on/'Moral  Instruction  in  the  Common 
Schools,''  has  deservedly  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
editor  has  received  many  letters  endorsing  the  ideas 
there  expressed  and  varions  plans  have  been  proposed 
to  meet  the  demands  Dr.  Skinner  makes  npon  the  ele- 
mentary  school  course.  One  thoughtful  reader  enclosed 
a  clipping  from  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagk  as  an  expression  of  his  own  views.  This  editorial 
wasalso  included  in  the  original  MS.  of  Dr.  Skinner's 
paper,  but  it  was  crowded  out  for  lack  of  space.  This 
is  how  the  Eagle  treats  the  subject: 

''  The  great  company  of  educators  and  the  whole  American 
community  need  to  be  sternly  warned  that  if  morality  cannot 
be  specifically  taught  in  the  public  schools  without  admitting 
religious  dogma,  then  religious  dogma  may  have  to  be  taught 
in  them.  For  righteousness  is  essential  to  a  people's  very  ex- 
istence ;  and  rinrhteousness  does  not  come  by  nature  any  more 
than  reading  or  writing  does.  Somebody  must  teach  it.  Any 
school  which  permits  a  pupil  to  be  in  it  for  six  months  without 
seeing  to  it  that  he  has  learned  essential  morality  and  has 
been  taught  what  it  practically  means,  has  shown  its  unfitness 
to  be  a  place  of  training  for  future  citizens.  It  will  not  do  to 
say^that  this  kind  of  instruction  belongs  alene  to  the  family 
and  the  church  *  *  *.  The  state  claims,  and  rightly,  the 
power  to  compel  the  child  of  every  citizen  to  be  sent  to  school. 
It  exercises  control  over  the  child's  life  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  training.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  youth 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
fault  lies  at  the  state's  door." 

And  this  is  what  Pres.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the 
Univ.  of  Nebraska,  says :  ''  For  all  practical  purposes, 
morality  can  be  taught  without  dipping  into  religion,  and 
all  sects  are  becoming  aware  of  this.  Public  sentiment 
would  sanction  it,  should  schools  at  once  teach  virtues, 
as  cleanliness  in  speech  and  thought,  thrift,  temperance, 
fortitude,  perseverance,  veracity,  the  rights  and  laws  of 
property,  public  spirit,  love  of  country,  and  regard  for 
parents,  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  unfortunate,  and 
brutes.  All  parents  wish  to  have  their  children  schooled 
in  these  vastly  important  duties,  provided  the!  teaching 
is  unprejudiced.  The  subjects  mentioned  can  be  so 
taught  in  school  that  no  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  or 
unbeliever  will  dislike  the  teaching  or  fear  its  effect  on 
dogmas,  church  life,  or  fealty.  Moral  education  is  one 
of  the  splendid  new  tasks  which  the  twentieth  century 
school  will  achieve." 

The  subject  of  moral  education  is  the  most  serious 
problem  before  the  common  school  of  the  present. 


Next  week  The  School  Journal  will  issue  its  annual 
**  Private  School  Number."  In  contents  and  material  it 
will  be  better  than  ever  before.  Among  the  special 
articles  will  be  one  on  the  old  town  academies,  which 
are  fast  disappearing.  An  illustrated  description  of  the 
famous  English  ^'public  school"  of  Westminster  is 
another  attractive  feature. 


Reading  Courses  for  Teachers. 

The  unique  work  done  by  Educational  f^ndatiMi 
has  won  for  the  magazine  an  enviable  reputation.  Thous- 
ands of  teachers  are  pursuing  the  professional  studies 
it  offers  year  by  year.  The  program  for  the  fourteenth 
year,beginning  with  the  September  number,ha8  just  been 
issued.  It  is  attractive  and  helpful  and  ought  to  appeal 
very  strongly  to  teachers  who  are  really  im  earnest  re- 
garding their  self-improvement.  Here  are  some  of  the 
good  things  announced  for  the  year  1902-3: 

School  Nana  jemcnt 

Supt.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  one  of  the 
strongest  school  men  in  America  and  recognized  as  a  pro- 
gressive leader  in  education,  will  contribute  a  series  of  most 
valuable  articles  on  every-day  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion. In  this  course  will  be  discussed  many  of  the  perplexing 
questions  involved  in  the  relationships  between  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents ;  between  principals  and  assistants ;  be- 
tween superintendents,  the  teaching  corps,  and  the  communi- 
ty. Several  of  these  topics,  tho  of  vital  importance  to  erery 
one  engaged  in  school  work,  have  never  received  adequately 
practical  treatment  in  print  before.  Superintendent  Gilbert's 
wide  experience  and  remarkable  grasp  of  the  subject  gives 
ample  assurance  that  the  course  will  be  a  particularly  note- 
worthy one.  The  opening  article  will  appear  in  October. 
The  September  number  has  a  strong  paper  by  Dr.  Gilbert  on 
"  The  Function  of  Knowledge  in  Education.'' 

History  of  Education. 

There  will  be  several  articles  on  topics  connected  with  the 

history  of  American  education,  supplemented  by  outlines  of 

the  general  history   of    education  in  the  past  five  centur- 
ies. 

Child  Study. 

A  course  of  child  study  will  begin  with  the  November 
number  upon  the  lines  painted  out  in  the  magazine  some  years 
ago,  which  time  has  proved  particularly  satisfactory.  The 
problem  to  be  discussed  will  be, "  What  are  the  most  efficient 
means  the  teacher  can  use  to  form  an  adequate  and  just  esti- 
mate of  each  indivi  dual  pupil's  characteristics  and  educational 
needs? 

Great  Picturei  of  the  World's  Great  Artists. 

Educational  Foundations  considers  itself  especiall  yfor- 
tunate  to  be  able  to  announce  that  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stet- 
son, of  Maine,  will  present  in  its  pages  suggestions  for  the 
study  of  the  great  master  paintings  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  make  this  study  more  interesting  and  fruitful 
to  teachers.  He  has  given  many  years  of  thought  to  the 
subject  and  is  a  most  skilful  teacher  of  teachers.  Wich  him 
as  a  leader  of  the  course  the  readers  of  Educational  Foun- 
dations  are  assured  a  helpful  series.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first 
article  may  appear  in  the  November  number  if  not  before. 
Half-tone  reproductions  of  art  works  will  illustrate  the  text, 
printed  on  fine  paper. 

Examfaiation  Questions. 

The  questions  used  in  the  various  teachers'  examinations, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  ef  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  published  with  answers  as 
heretofore  by  one  who  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the 
task. 

Altogether  Educational  Foundatiom  for  1902-3  will  offer 
the  best  course  of  reading  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  teach- 
ers and  students  of  education.  By  informing  those  who  wish 
to  advance  in  professional  knowledge  you  will  do  them  a  ser- 
vice for  which  they  will  be  grateful  and  help  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  this  magazine.  Only  $1.00  a  year.  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  »th  St.,  N.  T. 
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Not  a  Well  Founded  Charce. 

There  lately  appeared  in  the  Sun,  that  very  able 
paper,  a  two*colamn  article  by  T.  L.  James,  our  former 
city  post-master  in  which  he  says  that  the  (1)  *^  result  of 
the  present  educational  systems  is  far  from  satisfactory;" 
(2)  ''  that  nature  study,  free  hand  drawing,  wood  carv- 
ing, day  modeling,  and  a  lot  of  the  subjects  to  which  so 
much  of  the  attention  is  paid  in  our  public  schools  should 
be  rigidly  subordinated,"  etc. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  James  should  have  pre- 
sented his  opinion  ;  no  one  who  reads  the  article  would 
consider  him  as  an  expert  concerning  education.  He, 
like  a  great  many  other  bankers  in  the  city  and  a  great 
many  able  people  elsewhere,  thinks  he  can  give  an 
opinion  on  the  educational  question  without  any  inves- 
tigation whatever.  It  may  be  true  as  he  asserts  in  (1), 
but  that  he  knows  what  remedy  to  apply  is  by  no  means 
certain.  This  charge  is  a  very  vague  one.  We  do  not 
think  the  results  of  the  city  government,  the  police,  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  the  tariff,  and  lots  of  things  are  very 
satisfactory. 

He  gives  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  that  a  boy 
graduated  from  a  public  school  could  not  tell  how  many 
eggs  should  be  sold  for  25  cents  when  they  brought  31 
cents  a  dozen ;  and  that  he  lost  a  place  on  that  account. 
We  do  think  that  boy  had  been  neglected ;  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  that  would  enable  him  to  mas- 
ter such  problems  with  a  little  help  ;  all  boys  have  to 
learn  technicalities.  He  complains  of  the  inability  to 
write  letters  properly,  and  as  to  the  hand- writing;  and 
yet  all  agree  this  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  His  reference  to  the  "  word  method  " 
shows  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  spelling  ;  and  his  statement  that 
the  spelling  is  more  defective  than  it  was  formerly  is 
erroneous— we  now  refer  to  spelling  in  general ;  and 
assert  that  it  is  far  better  than  it  was  once.  There  will 
be  poor  spelling  by  a  great  many  persons  for  a  great 
many  years  for  reasons  beyond  the  teacher. 

Mr.  James  would  have  us  think  that  the  reason  for 
these  defects  lies  in  (2)  above  slated,  causing  too  little 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  three  R's.  We  wonder  that 
he  comes  to  this  conclusion.  The  results  of  the  school 
system  were  not  satisfactory  fifty  years  ago  and  to 
remedy  the  defects  the  best  thinkers  proposed  the  es- 
tablisment  of  a  Normal  college  to  train  female  teachers; 
to  make  this  work  more  exact,  a  training  school  has 
been  established.  The  more  that  is  known  about  educa- 
tion the  more  it  is  seen  that  the  qualifications  of  the  grad- 
uates,be  it  primary  school,  grammar  school,  high  school 
or  college,  depends  on  the  teacher.  We  differ  from  Mr. 
Jamee,  therefore,  im  proposing  a  remedy.  We  would  in- 
crease the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  this  has  been 
the  conclusion  of  all  who  have  considered  the  question 
at  all  deeply.  If  the  principal  of  any  school  is  ques- 
tioned he  will  say  that  only  a  part  of  his  faculty  are 
highly  qualified  for  their  work.  As  to  the  studies,  that 
must  be  left  to  qualified  teachers  to  suggest.  For  our 
part,  after  many  years  of  thought,  we  would  not  take 
out  a  single  one  of  those  studies  Mr.  James  considers  to 
be  superfluous. 


verse.  If  there  are  two  or  three  generations  of  excep- 
tionable parents,  supported  by  education  and  environ- 
ment, a  certain  substantialness  seems  to  be  set  up,  and 
the  children  are  likely  not  to  go  below  an  honorable 
record.  Nature  provides,  at  times,  by  an  unknown  law, 
for  an  unusual  manifestation.  If  a  thousand  strawberry 
seeds  are  sown  there  may  be  one  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence. Of  a  thousand  children  of  poor  parents  there 
will  usually  be  one  of  extreme  brightness,  and  his  child 
may  sink  below  the  level.  Now  education  seeks  to  give 
all  opportunities  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  best. 


Daniel  Webster  said  in  1821 :  For  the  purpose  of 
public  instruction  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the 
question  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays  ;  for 
we  confidently  trust  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  the  political  fabric  is  made  secure.  By 
general  instruction  we  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  purify 
the  whole  atmosphere." 


« . 


^  An  ex-inspector  of  English  schools  relates  some  of 
his  funny  school-room  experiences  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Qiurehman.    Among  them  is  the  following : 

Here  is  a  boy's  interpretation  of  a  story  that  was 
read  aloud  twice  by  the  inspector.  The  tale  related 
how  a  farmer  found  an  owPs  nest  with  two  young  ones 
in  it.  He  tqok  the  owlets  home  and  put  them  under  a 
hen  coop.  Next  morning  he  went  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on  and  observed  to  his  surprise  a  fine  young 
partridge  lying  dead  beside  the  coop,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  mother  had  discovered  their  whereabouts  and 
had  brought  them  the  bird  for  food  : 

AN  ESSAY  ON  HOWLS. 

A  farmer  once  found  a  jennybowlet's  nest  with  two 
young  ones.  He  brought  them  home  and  put  them 
under  an  egg  cup,  and  in  the  morning  when  he  went  to 
look  at  them  he  found  to  his  surprise  a  fine  young 
pairiarch  lying  dead  beside  the  egg-cup. 


Th  at  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  parents  is  well  known 
to  all  teachers.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  offspring  of 
remarkably  intelligent  parents  will  be  so,  rather  the  re- 


An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  General  Grant  that 
can  be  used  with  good  effect  in  the  school- room.  An- 
other general  inferior  to  General  Grant  disliked  tobacco 
smoking  and  had  given  orders  to  his  doorkeeper  that  no 
one  smoking  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  General  Grant 
came  one  day  smoking  a  cigar  and  being  told  of  the 
order  threw  away  his  cigar  and  made  a  visit.  This 
general  heard  of  the  incident  and  the  next  day  pointed 
out  General  Grant  to  the  doorkeeper  saying  that  he  was 
his  superior  and  therefore  he  must  be  permitted  to  come 
in  with  his  cigar.  Upon  General  Grant's  next  visit  when 
about  to  throw  away  his  cigar  he  was  told  that  he  was 
an  exception  to  the  order,  but  he  refused  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, declaring  that  if  it  were  offensive  to  a  person  he 
would  not  smoke  in  that  person's  room. 
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Ihstitutx,  Thx  Pbixabt  School,  and  Educational  Foundatiohs, 
(each  $1.00  a  year,)  presenting  each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the 
teachers  of  all  grades,  the  primary  teacher  and  the  educational  student; 
also  OuB  T1MS8  (current  history  for  teachers  and  schools)  semi-month^ 
SOc.  a  year.  A  large  list  of  teachers'  books  and  aids  is  published  andaU 
others  kept  in  stock,  of  which  the  following  more  important  catalogs  are 
published:  I      flB 

Kellooo's  Tbacbibs'  Oataloq.  144  large  pages,  describes  and  iUns- 
trates  our  own  publications,— free. 

Kelloqo'b  Entestaihment  Catalog.  Describes  the  cream  of  this 
literature,  over  "W  tiUes,— free. 

KxLLooo'8  New  Cbmtubt  Catalog.  Describes  and  classifies  1700  of 
the  leading  pedajarogical  books  of  all  publishers,  A  unique  and  valuable 
list.— 20.  Send  an  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Books  and  files  of  oar 
periodicals  may  be  examined  at  eur  Chicago  (966  Wabash  Ave.  0* and 
Boston  (116  Summer  Sy  offices.  Send  aU  subscriptions  to  the  New  Tork 
office.^M^      .  K  L.  KELLOQG  A  CO^  Educational  Publishers, 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


Tbe  School  Joxtbital  'ia  entered  §»  seoond  oIam  nuitter  at  the  N.Y.  Poet  Oflee 
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Zhc  Busy  ^orld. 


Archbishop  Ireland's  Warninc. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a  recent  sermon,  expressed  a 
fear  of  danger  from  *^  the  fiery  zeal  in  defense  of  Catho- 
lic interests,  which  seems  to  be  creating  an  explosion  at 
the  present  time  among  certain  classes  of  American 
Catholics/'  Archbishop  Ireland  reminds  his  hearers 
that  the  complaints  have  come  from  irresponsible  sources 
and  that  the  ecclesiastic  aathorities  have  said  in  plain 
words  that  there  is  no  grievance.  He  expresses  his 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  that  will 
grow  out  of  the  conferences  between  the  Pontiff  and  the 
representative  of  the  American  government  in  Rome, 
and  insists  that  those  who  will  clamor  shall  do  so  in  their 
own  name  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  church. 

Alaska  As  It  Is. 

''Commercial  Alaska  in  1902,**  the  title  of  a  mono- 
graph prepared  by  the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics, 
sets  forth  commercial  conditions,  opportunities  and 
prospects  in  Alaska,  the  number  of  industries  at  the 
present  time,  the  routes  of  travel,the  methods  of  reach- 
ing that  once  distant  but  now  accessible  territory,  and 
a  summary  of  the  commercial  and  financial  results  of 
ownership  of  that  territory  by  the  United  States.  When 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  were  made  cus- 
toms districts  of  the  United  States  and  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  our  commerce  with  those  islands  was  ren- 
dered impracticable,  a  measure  providing  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  all  of  its  non-contiguous  territories  was 
framed  and  became  a  law.  Beginning  with  the  new 
fiscal  year  the  record  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  all  of  its  non-contiguous  territory  will  be 
available  in  form  similar  to  that  of  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  Alaska,  for  which 
the  United  States  paid  Russia  $7,200,000  in  1867,  has 
supplied  furs,  fish,  and  gold  amounting  to  about 
$150,000,000 ;  that  the  investments  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  in  Alaska  are  probably  $26,000,OCO  with 
a  large  additional  sum  invested  in  transportation  to  that 
territory ;  and  that  the  annual  shipments  of  merchan- 
dise to  Alaska  now  aggregate  more  than  $12,000,000. 
Meantime  the  population  has  grown  from  an  estimated 
80,000  at  the  date  of  purchase  to  an  estimated 
75,000  at  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  fur  seals  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
from  1870  to  1901  is  2,187,317,  and  the  value  of  the 
seal  and  other  furs  taken  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
by  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  $50,000,000. 
The  fur  seal  industry,  which  has  declined  in  the  last 
few  years,  was  succeeded  by  the  fishing  industry,  Alaska 
now  supplying  about  one-half  of  the  salmon  of  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  salmon  packed  in  Alaska  last 
year  is  estimated  at  about  $7,000,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  fish  taken  in  Alaska  since  the  purchase 
about  $50,000,000 ;  while  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
mined  since  the  purchase  is  also  about  $50,000,000. 

The  Skull  of  Leibnitz. 

Measurements  of  the  skull  of  the  philosopher  Leib- 
nitz, recently  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Professor  Waldeyer,  indicate  a  brain  of  un- 
usually small  size.  The  skull  was  discovered  during 
some  repairs  on  a  church  in  Hanover.  The  cranial  cav- 
ity measures  1,422  cubic  centimeters,  indicating  a  brain 
weight  of  1,257  grammes. 

Directory  of  American  Men  of  Science. 

Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Columbia  university, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Carnegie  institution  to  compile 
a  directory  of  men  of  science  in  the  United  States  which 
will  state  each  man's  field  of  study,  the  honoVs  he  has 
received,  the  works  he  has  published,  and  the  research 
or  researches  he  has  in  hand. 


Rabbi  ^Joseph  and  His  People. 

The  funeral  of  Rabbi  Joseph  in  New  York  was  a  spec- 
tacular demonstration  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  metropolis  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  Austrian,  Pole,  Russian,  Croatian,  Rouman- 
ian, Hungarian  were  some  of  the  most  conspicuous,  but 
other  nationalities  were  numerously  represented.  Rabbi 
Joseph  was  a  great  leader,  a  compelling  personality  who 
united  the  most  antagonistic  races  in  one  bond  of  obedi- 
ence, love,  and  devotion  to  himself.  New  York  has  been 
called  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  world  because  it  con- 
tains more  Jews  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Must  be  Treated  as  Other  Foreigners. 

Commissioner  General  Sargent  of  the  Immigration 
Bureau,  with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Shaw,  has  issued 
a  circular  prohibiting  the  coming  to  the  United  States 
of  residents  and  natives  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, except  after  the  same  examination  as  is  enforced 
against  other  alien  immigrants.  The  provisions  of  the 
immigration  laws  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Chineee 
apply  to  all  such  persons  as  are  of  the  Chinese  race, 
whether  coming  from  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere. 

Episcopalian  Growth. 

It  seems  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  the 
only  Protestant  denomination  that  has  grown  in  New 
York  city  in  relative  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
city.  For  instance,  in  Broolrlyn  the  Epikcopaliass  have 
grown  in  ten  years  from  45  churches  and  17,862  mem- 
bers to  67  churches  and  80,714  members,  no  other  de- 
nomination making  anything  like  the  same  gain.  In 
Manhattan  the  Episcopalians  have,  since  1876,  more 
than  doubled  in  membership,  while  the  Methodists,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians  have  gained  very  little. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  is  the  greater  liber- 
ality in  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopalians. 
They  have  raised  large  sums  for  churches,  miesions,  and 
church  endowments. 

Kikuyu. 

The  Kikuyu  country  in  East  Africa  has  within  its  bord- 
ers the  Kenia  the  great  snow  mouDtaire  thought  to  be 
directly  under  the  equator.  It  is  a  region  of  forest  and 
plain  that  rises  from  4,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  18,0CO 
feet  where  the  snow  remains  thruout  the  year.  It  is  a 
country  where  white  men  can  live  as  they  do  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of  Akikuyu  have  been 
charged  with  treachery,  but  later  travelers  deny  this. 
In  parts  from  6,000  to  9,000  above  sea  level  the  fertility 
is  wonderful ;  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava,  SBgar 
cane,  millet,  corn,  wheat,  beans,  etc.,  can  be  raised  in 
immense  quantities.  There  is  no  malaria.  Major  Crsw- 
shay  spent  seventeen  years  there  and  is  enthusiastic 
concerning  the  country.  The  chief  point  is  that  white 
men  can  live  there  in  the  greatest  comfort. 

Governor  Taft's  Reception. 

Governor  Taf  t  has  just  returned  to  Manila  where  he 
received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  by  the  people.  Thou- 
sands came  from  the  surrounding  provinces  to  welcome 
him.  He  told  the  people  that  the  business  he  had  set 
out  to  do  had  not  been  quite  completed,  but  that  the 
sale  of  the  church  lands  to  the  government  was  assured. 
The  money  would  remain  on  the  islands  instead  of  going 
to  the  various  orders  of  friars. 


Pabliibinf  hoiue  wants  assistant  manaffer;  good  correspondent 
knowledgs  of  books,  methods  of  seUing,  and  execatiTe  ability.  Ptrma- 
nent  if  suited.  Energy,  oare  School  Joubval. 


Gentleman  of  tact  and  business  ability  to  represent  sereral  well 
known  educational  journals  in  Chicago  and  the  West.  Liberal  permanent 
arrangement  to  right  man.  Address,  Tact,  care  of  the  School  Joubhal. 


Scrofula,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  kidney  complaint,  catarrh 
and  general  debility  are  cured  by  Hood*t  SarsapariUm. 
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A  Chicago  Vacation  SchooL 

Prin.  Henry  S.  Tibbita,  of  the  Spry  yaeation  school, 
Chicago,  has  had  marked  success  in  the  five  seasons  in. 
which  he  had  charge  of  this  important  work.  He  has 
developed  plans  that  are  well  worth  a  careful  study. 
His  attitude  toward  the  problem  is  evident  from  the 
following  words  which  he  addressed  to  the  people  in  his 
school  district : 

Vacation  school  adds  a  short  summer  ttrm  of  six  wetks  to 
the  year  of  education  of  children  whose  school  yeais  are 
limited. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  school 
curriculum  are  taught  with  thoroness.  For  the  most  part 
teachers  of  the  Spry  school  are  employed.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  pupiU,  and  know  their  needs. 

The  subjects  of  stady  have  been  wrought  out  in  harmonious 
detailed  plan.  The  immediate  environment  and  conditions  of 
life  in  Chicago  to-day  form  the  simple  guiding  thought  m  this 
plan,  and  it  constantly  appeals  to  the  sense  perceptions,  and 
trains  the  motor  activities.  Each  pupil  receives  instruction 
for  one-half  hour  in  nature  study,  and  one  hour  in  motor 
activity  each  day.  Arithmetic,  language  or  reading,  and 
history  or  art  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  program.  Iliis  is 
not  a  play  school.  Children  whose  natural  vacation  con- 
sumes over  one-fourth  of  their  school  years  do  not  need  play 
time  for  ten  weeks  of  summer.  They  have  sufficient  time  for 
play  daily  thruout  the  year.  The  school  occupies  but  five 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  during  the  year,  and  children  cus- 
tomarily play  enough  in  the  other  nineteen  hours. 

The  pupils  of  the  Spry  district  are  often  obliged,  by  humble 
home  conditions,  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  For  such 
the  fourth  of  the  school  years  spent  in  vacation  is  a  prodigal 
waste.  Economical  conditions  of  taxation  and  appropriation 
must  ultimately  hear  the  cry  of  the  child  for  more  edncation, 
and  a  better  equipment  for  the  strenuous  life  of  business  to 
be  begun  so  early. 

The  summer  monthi  bring  the  world  of  nature  to  the  state 
of  most  magnificent  growth  and  beauty.  The  country  invites 
inhabitants  of  the  city  so  urgently  that  they  may  not  refuse 
with  impunity.  Any  school  in  a  city  in  summer  needs,  there- 
fore, to  give  its  pupils  some  glimpses  of  forest,  river,  and 
lake. 

The  weekly  excursions  occur  on  Wednesday,  and  the  entire 
school  will  make  a  field  study,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers,  of  Rirer  Forest  with  river  banks  and  forest ;  Field 
Day  for  athletic  sports,  boating,  and  picnic ;  Beverly  for  raw 
forest,  slope,  and  plain ;  Lincoln  Park  for  animal  observa- 
tion ;  Glencoe  for  ravine,  woods,  and  bluffs ;  Michigan  City 
for  lake  ride,  sand-dunes,  bird's  eye  view  of  a  small  city,  and 
bathing  beach 

In  the  microcosm  of  a  school,  individuals  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  powers  and  tastes.  Tendencies  are  ob- 
servable very  early  in  the  school  life  of  a  child.  The  teaehers, 
who  have  instructed  our  pupils  during  the  past  regular  school 
year,  during  June  vecommended  certain  pupils  for  art  and 
manual  activity,  others  for  language,  others  for  numbers  or 
reading.  These  pupils  have  been  assigned  in  advance  to 
major  training  in  such  studies  in  vacation  school.  This  will 
save  time  and  error  in  organization. 

Nature  Study. 

In  nature  study  the  work  was  governed  by  this  out- 
line prepared  by  Miss  Adella  L.  Garlick  : 

(a)  Agriculture  and  Plant  Life,  (b)  Bird  Friends,  (c) 
Insect  Life. 

(a)  Formation  and  Cultivatiom  of  Soil.  Kinds  of  soil. 
Work  of  crayfish,  ants,  angleworms,  etc. 

(b)  Purpose  of  Birds  and  their  value  to  the  farmer ;  also 
protection  given  them  by  law. 

(o)  Characteristics  and  Uses  of  Trees.  General  study  of 
leaves.    Function  of  color  and  bloom  in  the  plant  world. 

Landscape  used  as  decorative  design,  as  a  result  of  the  field 
work. 

"Life  on  the  Farm,''  by  Shepard,  formed  the  basis  of  reading 
material. 

DAILY  OUTLINE. 

July  7.  Obserre  leayes  and  floweri  of  the  trees  and  plants 
ffrowing  in  the  school  yard.  Ba^ecial  attention  giyen  to  posil- 
Dlt  funttions  of  Icayts  and  flowers. 

July  8  Chemical  Compoiltion  and  Kinds  of  Soil.  Transporta- 
tion of  soil  T)y  water. 

July  9.  Field  Work  at  Riyer  Forest.  Mote  that  one  bank  of 
the  uesplaincs  is  made  up  of  sand,  while  the  opposite  one  is 
coyered  with  the  flood  plain  learn.    Obserye  differences  in  plant 


growth  occasioned  by  the  yariety  of  soil.  Riyer  Forest  shosw 
the  soilbmlding  and  soil  wearing  process. 

July  10.  Sketch  landscapes  and  typical  trees  seen  in  Riyer 
Forest.    Study  materials  collected. 

July  Ti.  Animal  life  of  Riyer  Forest  and  enyironment  de- 
scribed .   Insects  as  harmful  or  otherwise,  discussed. 

July  14.  Conditions  Necessary  for  Plants  Growth.  Function 
of  rooU.    Where  leayes  get  their  material. 

July  15.  What  Plants  do  with  Their  Food.  The  importance  of 
perfect  seeds. 


July  16.  Field  Day. 

jr 


fuly  17.  Bird  Day.  Birds  and  pictures  of  birds  used  in  the 
class-reom.  Short  stories  on  the  yalue  ef  birds.  Extracts  read 
from  Loagfellow*s  *'  Birds  of  Killingworth.** 

July  18.  Children  bring  flowers  from  their  gardens  or  the 
fields.  Drawings  made  of  the  more  charactesistic  ones.  The 
flowers  treated  as  a  forerunner  of  the  harrest. 

July  ai.  Experiments  showing  air  pressure  and  the  many  uses 
made  of  compressed  air  in  our  faetoriei. 

July  as.  Effects  of  Soil  Erosion.  Haye  clay  soil  to  show  its 
power  of  retaining  moisture.  Explain  that  the  soil  in  Beyerly 
Hills  was  formed  by  the  glacial  drift,  and  is  of  clay  nature.     . 

July  33.  Trip  to  Beyerly  Hills.  Contrast  soil  producing  un- 
cultiyated  plants  with  that  of  the  cultlyated.  Note  the  soil  wear- 
ing the  hill  slopes. 

Collection  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  tree  branches  made.  Also 
outdoor  sketches  of  the  oak-trees  and  hills. 

July  94.  Note  differences  in  plant  growth  and  how  the  plants 
struggle  for  life.  Some  attention  giyen  to  bark  conditions  and 
stem  growth. 

July  95.  Insects*  life  of  Beyerly  Hills  contrasted  with  that  of 
Riyer  Forest. 

Juiy  a8.  Ventilation  tests.  Effect  of  breathing  in  lime  water. 
Necessity  of  pure  air. 

July  39.  Garden  Products.  Children  bring  yegetables  or  fruits. 
How  insects  aid  and  hinder  in  plant  life. 

July  30.  AnimalStudy  as  Lincoln  Park. 

Jtily  31.  Pictorial  Drawings  of  Park  and  Lake.  Characteristics 
of  most  interesting  animals. 

Angust  X.  Why  does  Air  Meye  ?  Experiment  ito  show  air 
moyement.  The  use  of  soil  air— roots  of  plants  require  air  just 
as  their  leayes  do. 

August  4«  Study  Lichens,  Mosses,  and  Ferns.  Contrast  these 
forms  with  other  plants  obserred. 

August  5.  Pictures  of  rayines  brought  in  class  and  the  wear- 
ing away  of  soil  by  the  action  of  water,  illustrated  by  pictures. 

AuKUSt  6.  Field  Work  at  Glencoe.  Nofe  the  richness  of 
morainic  flora.  Contrast  this  forest  with  the  tree  growth  along 
the  North  Shore  yisited  July  30.  Contrast  the  plant  life  found 
in  the  sags  with  that  found  on  the  knobs.  Note  the  presence ' 
of  the  hard  maple  which  marks  the  ultimate  stages  of  deyelop- 
ment. 

August  7.  Plant  life  from  Glencoe  obserycd  and  sketched. 

August  8.  Drawing  landscapes  and  using  the  microscope  for 
obseryation  of  insect  life  collected  at  Glencoe. 

August  9.  Plant  life  on  north  side  of  rayine  contrasted  with 
that  on  the  south  side. 

August  la.  Study  of  the  Agricultural  Crops.  Storage  of  food 
in  seeds. 

August  13.  Study  the  Gulls  and  Other  Aquatic  Birds.  Food 
of  birds. 

August  14.  Lake  Trip  to  Michigan  City.— Sand-dunes  con- 
trasted with  soil  conditions  at  yarious  places  yisited  and  plant 
life  collected. 

August  15.  Pictures  drawn  of  lake  and  dunes. 

Plants  sketched  and  tree  life  compared  with  that  at  Glencoe. 

August  x6  Plant  Life  on  the  Prairie.  Planting  and  eultiyat- 
ing  groyes  or  herb  growth  urged  as  a  means  of  affording  shade 
and  oeauty. 

CivU  GovemmenL 


Adelle  O'Neill  was  in  charge  of  the  study  of 

public  and  Kovernment  institutions.    Her  plan  is  ex- 
plained in  the  foUowinfi:  program  : 

In  this  study  our  aim  is  to  furnish  the  eighth  grade  pupil 
with  a  term  in  civics,  teach  him  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  his 
relation  to  the  commonwealth  just  as  he  is  about  to  leave 
school  and  go  out  into  the  world. 

The  day  previous  to  visiting  an  institution,  the  study  of 
that  institution  is  to  be  taken  up  in  class,  its  chief  points  of 
interest  discussed,  the  features  most  worthy  of  observatien 
noted. 

For  this,  the  second  year  of  work  in  this  direction,  the  fol- 
lawing  institutions  have  been  selected  for  study  and  visita- 


tion. 


FIRST  WEBK. 


House  of  Corsectlon.  The  different  industries,  discipline,  im- 
proyements,  and  grounds. 

Street  Department.  Maps  showing  locatien  of  Chicago 
streets.  Different  kinds  of  pavement.  Laying  of  gas,  water, 
and  sewer  pipes.  Track  laying.  Repairing  of  streets.  Mr. 
Doherty  has  kindly  offered  to  direct  us  to  streets  in  the  vieinity 
in  the  process  of  paving. 

Police  Department.  Division  of  the  city  into  districts,  di- 
ylsions,  and  precincts.  Police  courts.  Ambulance  service. 
Qualifieattons  of  a  policeman. 

SBCOND    WBBK. 

Water  Works  System.  Location  and  extent  of  tunnels  and 
cribs  by  which  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  is  supplied  to  va- 
rious a^ations.    The  pipe    system.    Benefits  of  the  drainage 

canal. 

Lumber  Industry.  Different  kinds  of  wood  Machinery  used. 
Number  of  departments.    Difference  in  lumber  before  and  alter 

yarious  processes. 

(Continued  on  page  17a.) 
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Lettera. 


Too  Much  Readinc* 

In  reply  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  The  Jour- 
nal a  few  manths  ago  with  the  aboye  caption,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  writer  if  he  has  ever  read  one  number 
of  any  standard  woman's  paper.  Is  he  speaking  from 
direct  knowledge  of  their  contents,  or  from  hearsay 
when  he  makes  the  statement  that  most  women's  papers 
are  trash  ? 

As  he  refers  to  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal  in  a  rather 
slighting  tone,  we  would  advise  him  to  get  a  number 
and  read  it.  If  he  then  concludes  that  the  reading 
matter  is  of  a  trashy  order,  we  shall  simply  be  aston- 
ished at  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  good  thing. 

Those  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  magazine, 
know  that  it  numbers  among  its  contributors  such  cele- 
brated writers  as  W.  D.  Howells,  Ian  McLaren,  Dr. 
Hillis,  Dr.  Talmage,  Eben  E.  Rezford,  Mrs.  Sangster, 
Mrs.  Bottoms,  and  a  score  of  others  who  are  famed  as 
writers  of  wholesome,  character-forming  literature. 

Of  course  women's  papers  discuss  the  styles,  but  we 
never  saw  anything  of  a  degrading  character  in  that. 
Women  enjoy  the  wearing  of  a  new  stylish  gown.  Wo- 
men's magazines  also  give  instructions  about  domestic 
affairs  ;  how  to  make  a  happy  home,  as  well  as  a  good 
loaf  of  bread.  Would  the  inculcation  of  such  ideas  de- 
tract from  the  qualities  of  a  teacher? 

She  most  certainly  should  read  teachers'  journals,  and 
there  are  few  teachers  that  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  reading  The  School 
Journal.  Good  teachers'  papers  and  pedagogical  works 
are  a  necessity  to  every  teacher,  but  other  lines  of  read- 
ing are  just  as  essential  to  the  expansion  of  the  facul- 
ties. 

Let  a  teacher  develop  in  every  possible  channel.  The 
more  symmetrica!  her  development,  the  better  educator 
does  she  become.  Mrs.  Maggie  Evans. 

Illinois. 


Why   the  Difference? 

Having  left  the  school-room  more  than  fourteen 
years  ago  I  was  not  attracted  by  the  announcement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  be  held 
in  Saratoga  this  year,  but  it  happened  that  I  was  in 
Albany  at  the  convocation  and  so  I  took  in  the  other 
meeting.  I  was  struck  this  year  as  in  past  years  by  the 
difference  between  these  two  assemblages,  and  I  asked 
myself  as  I  have  done  before  why  are  they  so  different. 
The  convention  is  always  respectable  if  not  brilliant. 
Few  women  attend  it  tho  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
is  the  cause  of  its  superiority.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall 
hurt  anybody's  feelings  by  saying  that  I  think  the  convo- 
cation is  the  superior  body.  I  met  with  the  teachers  in 
their  state  meetings  for  several  years,  and  found  little 
benefit ;  there  was  no  consolidated  opinion  ;  there  was 
no  desire  to  improve  in  knowledge.  I  remember  going 
home  in  the  cars  with  seven  ladies  and  they  all  asserted 
that  they  had  wasted  a  week  and  about  $15  each  and 
had  not  got  a  solitary  idea.  But  those  who  attend  the 
convocation  congratulate  each  other  by  saying,  "What  a 
good  meeting  we  have  had." 

Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  make  a  suggestion 
or  two  f  The  state  meeting  is  never  a  representative 
body;  but  it  should  be.  At  the  Saratoga  meeting  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  was  represented,  but  not  the 
southern  or  the  western.  I  should  propose  that  the 
commissioner  districts  elect  delegates  to  attend  the  state 
meeting  so  that  about  200  would  meet ;  no  commissioner 
or  second  or  third  grade  teacher  should  be  eligible,  but 
they  might  attend.  Finally,  at  all  events,  the  teachers 
of  each  district  should  pay  the  railroad  fare  of  the 
delegates.  These  delegates  should  make  a  report  to  the 
bodies  that  sent  them  in  November  and  present  matters 
for  discussion  then  that  were  discussed  at  the  state 
meeting.  In  this  way  it  seems  to  me  a  body  could  as- 
semble annually  that  would  equal  the  convocation.    The 


probability  is  that  the  same  persons  would  be  electe^ 
year  after  year ;  and  this  would  be  a  good  thing.  A^ 
present  from  a  county  there  will  be  in  1901,  five  teachers* 
in  1902  three.  And  mark  ;  these  three  will  not  have 
been  among  the  five  ! 

In  other  words  a  new  set  assemble  each  year — ^with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  run  the  meeting ;  so  there 
is  no  solidity,  no  consanguinity,  no  permanence.  In  the 
convocation  the  same  persons  practically  assemble  each 
year ;  I  do  not  say  this  is  wholly  advantageous.  I  find 
no  fault  that  some  commissioners  and  conductors  of 
institutes  and  a  few  others  run  the  machine  of  the 
state  association  ;  if  they  did  not  do  it  there  would  bono 
meeting  practically.  And  here  I  may  add  there  should 
be  no  institute  conductors  as  delegates ;  these  gentle- 
men might  be  called  on  to  speak,  however. 

Meeting  two  or  three  whom  I  had  known  I  inquired 
the  special  business  and  was  told  there  was  none  !  This 
is  just  as  it  used  to  be.  There  are  plenty  of  problems 
to  be  discussed,  but  they  need  to  be  discussed  year  after 
year.  Discussion  is  what  is  needed.  There  might  be 
one  address,  possibly  two  ;  if  so  men  of  might  should  be 
called  on.  How  often  the  precious  time  is  taken  up  by 
some  unripe  person. 

Candidly  I  do  not  think  the  state  of  New  York  is  mak- 
ing the  progress  it  ought.  We  are  still  allowing  per- 
sons of  small  ability  to  do  the  great  work  of  teaching. 
We  are  still  employing  the  ancient  machinery  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  when  training  schools  are  needed. 
Teaching  is  an  art  all  agree  ;  but  yet  in  1902  they  do 
as  they  did  in  1802— let  a  young  man  learn  the  art  by 
experimenting  on  the  children.  There  should  be  train- 
ing schools  established  during  the  summer,  where  the 
beginners  should  be  trained  in  six  weeks. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  problems  that  presents  itself 
when  the  matter  is  considered  ;  that  of  supervision  is 
quite  as  important.  I  do  not  think  supervision  exists 
except  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  state  meet- 
ing constituted  as  I  have  proposed  might  deal  with 
these  important  problems.  G.  E.  B. 

Albany. 


A  Chicago  Vacation  School. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

THIRD     WEEK. 

Post  Office.  Distribution  of  mail.  Money  order  system.  Re- 
gistered mail.  Foreign  mail  and  postage.  First,  second,  thixd, 
and  fourth  class  matter. 

Fire  Department.  Number  of  companies.  Fire  apparatus 
and  alarm  boxes.  Fire  drill  in  one  of  the  engine  houses 
watched 

Public  Library.  Circulating  department.  Reading  and  re- 
ference rooms. 

FOURTH    WEEK. 

City  and  County  Buildings.  Location  ef  yarious  depart- 
ments. 

Weather  Bureau.  Auditorium  Tower.  Its  use  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.    Study  of  instruments  and  devices  used. 

Custom  House.  Difference  between  ports  of  entry  and  de- 
very.    Duties  of  collector  of  port.    Clearance  and  tariff. 

Courts.  Juvenile  court  particularly.  Truant  and  police 
officers. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

University  of  Chicago.    University  buildiigs,  grounds,  halls, 
and  dormitories. 
Field  Columbian  Museum. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

United  States  Army.  Its  organisation,  object,  necessity,  and 
use.    Divisions  of  the  army,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 

A  day  at  Fort  Sheridan  viewing  drills  and  parade,  and  moting 
the  daily  life  of  a  soldier. 

The  arithmetic  for  the  eighth  grade  pupils,  also  in 
charge  of  Miss  O'Neill,  was  cof  related  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  public  institution  work,  e.g.,  Insurance  was 
taken  up  at  the  time  the  fire  department  was  studied. 
Duties  and  Customs  taught  after  the  visit  to  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Average  rainfall  computed  after  visiting  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Assessments  and  Taxes  studied  after 
visiting  tax  department  and  assessor's  ofiSce.  Calcula- 
tions on  paving  based  on  knowledge  obtained  in  study 
of  streets. 

The  data  obtained  in  visiting  the  different  institutions 
also  were  utilized  in  providing  an  unlimited  field  for  orig- 
inal problem  work. 

(To  be  comtimued.) 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Supt.  W.  J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,       Leeislation  Needed  in  Illinois.  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  teaching 

has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of         .  ,     .  ,  ,.  agricultureinthe  coalmen  schools.  School 

Science,  Letters  and  Art,  of  London,  £ng-    ,  f  ive  new  school  laws  which  have  the  en-  gardens  and  children's  games  received  a 

land.  dorsement  of  the  various  educational  asso-  Targe  share  of  attention.    A  kindergarten 


dent 

iTa'^e^tiot  w"^/^^^  rrran   ^^oVeTfctm^^^^  N?iiou^''KLd^r^In  Tra'ini^  School 

01  a  section  gang  on  the  banla  tt  rail-  school  boards  to  pay  for  the  transporUtion  in  Washington  Manual  training  courses 
road  earning  65  tents  a  day  with  his  of  pupils  in  distrrct;  containing  i^re  than  aod  dSTn  cookini  cUy  mode^^^^^ 
*P*"^-  four  square  miles,  thus  enabling  commu-  »«  com  shuck  mat "  making  and   sewing 

The    Atchison   GMe  says  it's  funny,  cities  to  unite  f©r  the  consolidation  of  ^ere  very  popular. 

but  there  isn't  half  as  much  ceremony  and  ?,«""^,l^^^°^'»  ^^^^^^^  Professor  D.  Webster  Davis,  of  Rich- 

red  tape  to  marrying  these  days  as  there  it.     Another  law   provides  for  a  larger  .   ^      mnHnrteH  a  r^«^1ar  studv  of 

is  to  graduating.  IfanU'lWai  i^the s'tate^f  viw^^^^^^^         "n%"^o\^de'^^^^^^^  ?o 

GALESByRG,    ILL.- Miss    Hannah  B^^^^^^^^^^ 

Clark,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  ('87),  education  and  make  it  possible  for^evcry  ^l*'^?.*^^'  °^  *^^  "^^^  *°^  ^  ^^''"^^  ^°  ^'"^ 

has    accepted  the  position   of    dean    of  community  to  maintain  a  good  scheol.    A  ^or  higher  ones. 

women  at  Knox  college.  third  law  is  to  authorize  the  district  owner-  PHiiPotmn  In  Alocksi 

Rural  Schools  in  Russia.         ^^^^p,?/  text-books  wherever  the  people  iiaucation  in  AiasKa. 

According  to  the  reoort  of  the  Russian  T^^^l'    ^^^  ^®?'*^^  law  provides  for  a       Basket    weaving    is    to  be    introduced 
Accoraing  to  tne  report  01  tne  Kussian  hmited  amount  ©f  state  aicf  to  all  districts  into  the  curriculum  of  the  school  for  in- 

iniStcr   of     Education  school  teachers    m    that  will  Mtahli^h  anH  maintain    9    srhnoT    '°^"/P^  ^U^/S"*"™  *^^        *    j    u     *u       r>»i- 

Russia  are  held  in  '-- ™  — *-^ ♦**— *  ♦»*-  -  -  esiaojisn  ana  maintain  a  scnooi  dustrial  trainine.  suDDorted  bv  the  Pres- 

shepherd.    They  a 
winter  when  the  boyi 
work.    The  report  c 

effect  is  that  in  Russian  villages  the  shep-  ;ira  tho'iroV^LnTzJ^TandTatrhfuIfip^  u  *°i!  ^''J'°°'-  .^oys  ^earn  me  "^^a"  «x 
herd  is  haonier  than  the  male  tearher  and  P^*' *"0  *°  organized  and  watcMul  fignt  boat-building,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  etc. 

&%r  Eer  ?han  ^»"  ^'  °^^^"^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^-        About  eighteen  model  cottages  in  Sitka 

The  moujilc  considers  the  teacher  a  man       Imnendinff  Chfln0es  in  Phila-       '^•*'?  ^^^'^\u^  ^^^  ^*i"^^^^/  ^^'•r  ^''^  ^^ul 
who  lives  out  at  his  expense,  and  he  pays       '™Penaing  ^nanges  in  t^niia-       ped  by  them  and  their  families.     The 

him  less  than  the  shepherd.    When  snow  dclphia.  houses  are  furnished  prettily.    The  wives, 

has  fallen  and  the  boys  are  without  any-      The  manual  training  schools  of  Phila-  ?l wi  J.  •I!)^^^ 
thing  to  do,  being  unable  on  account  of  delphia  are  said  to  be  the  most  popular   *cnooi,  are  excellent  nouseKecpers. 
the  winter  to  be  of  help  to  their  parents,  high  schools  in  the  city.     Hitherto  they      m^^  Vnrk  QtotA  Q^hnnl  Mnnpv 
the  latter  think  of  their  education.    An  have  had  no  buildings  especially  erected      ^^^^  ^^^^  Oiaie  ocnooi  money. 
"outchitel,"  or  scheolmaster,  is  hired  by  for  their  purpose,  and  have  been  consid-       State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner 
the  villagers,  who  agree  to  feed  and  to  pay  erably  handicapped  by  the  shortcomings  has  completed  plans  for  the  changes  author- 
him.  The  pnce  varies  from  10  to  50  rubles  of    the  makeshift  buildings  where  they  ized  by  the  legislature  of  1902  to  be  made 
(I9  to  ^o)  for  the  whole  winter,  which  is  have  been  housed.    The  city  councils  has  in  the  methods  of  distributirg  the  public 
very  long  in  Russia.    As  to  the  food,  it  is  specified  that  |200,ooo  of  the  money  a p-  school  money     The  same  legislature  in- 
not  so  good  as  that  of  the  shepherd;  each  portioned  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  edu-  creased  the  state  appropriation  for   the 
family  wbose  children  frequent  the  school  cation  shall  be   expended  for  a  manual  support  of  the  schools  from  $-1  KOt  000  to 
feeds  in  its  turn  the  schoolmaster.  training  school  building.      The  building   t^Vso  000  ' 

The  school  building  is  a  miserable  hut,  committee    of  the   board  of   education,  ' 

often  contiguous  to  the  house  of  the  mou-  however,  think  this  sum  quite  inadequate.  Education  for  Honduras  WoiHCn. 
jik,  where  pigs,  hens  and  cows  are  fed  as  a  suitable  structure  without  equipments 

twice  a  day.    It  is  the  business  of  the  would  cost  $250,000.  A  college  was  established  in  Honduras 

teacher  to  keep  his  school  clean,  says  M.  Another  act  of  the  councils  which  does  in  1899  bv  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Jenckes,  an  Amer- 
Ponoaareff  in  his  official  report.  There  is  not  meet  with  general  approval  is  the  ican,  ana  while  rather  liberal  in  its  provis- 
no  ventilation.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  use  of  a  ion  for  boys  little  was  done  for  girls.  The 
weather  all  windows  are  hermetically  commission  to  devise  a  new  school  system  government  of  Honduras  has  now  appro- 
closed  with  clay  or  glazier's  putty.  The  for  Philadelphia.  One  such  attempt  a  priated  |ioo  a  month  for  the  education  of 
moujik  cannot  understand  that  anything  few  years  ago  provided  that  the  board  of  women  and  has  also  g^ven  a  building  to 
should  be  opened  in  winter  time.  education  should  be  appointed  jointly  by  accommodate  some  two  hundred  students. 

In  regard  to  the  heating,  it  is  quite  prim-  the  mayor  and  the  judges  ol  the  court;  of  This,  with  $q,ooo  obtained  by  local  sub- 
itive.     Each  scholar  is  bound  to  bring  common  pleas.     This  board  was  to  be  scription  and  some  help  from  people  in  the 
some  pieces  of  wood  to  heat  the  school,  given  entire  control  over  all  appointment  United  States,  now  puts  the  college  on  a 
When  it  is  freezing  too  hard  the  pupils  do  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  entire  manage-  working  basis, 
not  come,  and  the    teacher,  being  com-  ment  of  the  school  property.    The  bill  was 

pelled  to  remain  until  the  evening,  envel-  presented  to  the  legislature,  but  died  in  a       SchOOls  for  Japanese   Women, 
ops  himself  in  his  touloupe,  or  sheepskin,  house  sub-committee  on  education.   What       a   „i.,„  ;-  r.«   f^v/^f  ««  T^\rifx  fn  fo«n/i 

""ktll''"orsSlu;"  *  '"""  *"  *''  "'I' '"'•"?  '"'^  °'  the  pr„eat  attempt  i.  uLtsc^Lu\\ZZ.In''^rJ°  M 
s'uch  is  ?he  c«tom  in  the  poor  villages.  '''  """''^'"  •-porta«>t  cities  and  towns  inW  county 

l?ea%^'in?a^^tVV  ^^ST^^  ^""'''"''  ^'''''''^  ''°^^"^-  To^^o^tetnd 's'e»'  ^^^l^!^ 
He  Spikes  tie  o^iL  brutaTiv  tca?s  off  The  Alabama  educational  association  of  the  Meiii  Jogakko  holds  that  no  distinc- 
their  ears  and  nulls  their  hair  and  breaks  *^^^  '^^  committee  of  legislation  purposes  tion  should  be  made  in  educational  policy 
their  teeth  for  he  is  almost  continuallv  ^°  memorialize  the  legislature  to  grant  in  regard  to  sex  and  that  there  must  be  but 
drunk.  The  official  report  instances  many  ?.u>tab'«  legislation  along  the  following  one  sound  principle  in  education  "to  make 
cases    in  which   children  were  violently  ^^^es  •  .   .  P«r^«ct  human  beings, 

thrown  on  the  ground  and  bruised  by  the       i.  A  general  law  providing  for -a    ra-  p        ViAttr^atlrxn   in    r'nKo 

teacher's  feet  to  such  a  point  that  blood  tional  division  of  the  several  counties  of  '^or    cautauun  in   v^uua. 

gushed  out  from  their  noses  and  mouths,  the  state  into  school  districts,  and  the  Havana.— At  a  cabinet  meeting  held 
But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  says  M.  location  of  the  schools  therein.  j^jy   25,  Secretary  Yero,  of  the   Depart- 

Ponomareff,is  that  those  queer  schoolmas-  2.  Local  taxation  of  counties,  cities,  and  ment  of  Public  Instruction,  presented 
ters  intrust  the  task  of  teaching  to  the  best  school  districts.  budget  showing  the  amount  required  for 

scholars.      Tl  ese    are    called    "the   first      3.  The  erection  and  equipment  of  ade-  educational  purposes  to  be  $3,917,363. 
group,"  or  V  the  professors,"  and  they  are     ^^^^  school  buildings  thruout  the  state.  ^.      Pnnrt h   "  R  "  HicrnvprpH 

not  above  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  While  ^       Monthly  payment  of  the  salaries  of       The  hOUrth       K      Discovered. 
they  try  to  teach  their  little  comrades  the       ^lic  school  teachers.  In  a  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  a 

schoolmaster  sits  down  to  drink  m  the  "^  ^  ^  r\<\t^  rantre  in    Fntriand    Rudvard  Kiolinc 

next  ••  kabako."  Hampton  Institute  Summer  School  ^'^^^S  .l^e  Jp°^l  Aat  ••  ?ifle  sKf 

whTrh  iv«  thfs".ummarv  T^M°  Pono'  Four  hundred  and  fifty  student  teachers.  shSuld  be  taught  the  same  as  the  A  B  C't. 
which  pves  this  summary  of   M.  l-ono- „_»-.„„  .i,:,...„  jiff»,-„»  ».,...  i,,.J  s.irh  ;•  rnur.#.  woulrf  no*  nrnduce  barba- 
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New  York  City  Items. 


B  During  the  Bummer  the  board  of  educa- 
tion have  been  making  improTemeata  in 
117  di£Fercnt  ichool  buildJnga  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  f i,«oo  to  l9,ooo,  beaides  hun* 
dreda  of  minor  repairs. 
ff  The  recent  strike  has  lerioustr  inter- 
fered with  the  Wadleigb  high  acbool  build- 
ing. It  will  not  be  readi^  on  the  opening 
of  the  acfaools,  and  plans  that  have  been 
carefully  m^ituring  for  months  will  have  to 
be  altered  in  conaequence. 

Twenty  oDt  of  tha  thirty-eight  teachers  , 
who  wer;  graduated  from  the  Normal  and 
Trainineschoolaf  Newark,  N.  J., in  June, 
will  probably  be  aasigned  positions  by  the 
board  this  week.  Those  who  are  eligible, 
butjfait  of  assignments  now,  will  probably 


receive  them  before  the  close  of  the  term 
as  a  new  school  building  ia  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

loteraatloial  FcllowiUpa. 
Prof.  Cohn,  of  Columbia  university,  and 
President  Hyde,  of  the  Alliance  t'ran- 
caise,  have  been  in  Paris  this  summer, 
bringing  before  the  new  mialstry  Dr. 
Butler's  proposal  of  an  exchange  of  fel- 
lowships between  French  and  American 
universites.  The  proposal  is  that  Colum- 
,bia  university  establish  two  annual  fellow- 
ships of  $i,a*o  each,  the  holders  of  which 
shall  carry  on  their  studies  at  one  or  more 
•f  the  French  universities  1  the  French 
government  in  return  establishing  two 
fellowships  of    equal  annual   value,  the 


holders  •{  which  shall  carry  on'  tbsir 
studlea  for  a  year  at  Columbia  university. 
Holders  of  these  fellowships  will  be  free 
to  9arry  on  their  studies  in  whatever  de* 
paitnent  of  letters,  science,  or  art  they 
may  choose.  The  French  universities,  it 
is  believed,  offer  advantages  in  mode  of 
presentation  and  in  scrupulous  regard  for 
correctness  and  beauty  of  form,  which  are 
a  desirable  complement  to  German 
depth  and  thoroness. 

Cbrvstie  Street  Vacation  School, 
New  York. 


this  suouner.     Had  the  accohimodation 


ery  d 
lodati 


These  portraits  of  England's  Seven  Edwards  will  prove  interesting  in  connection  with  atalk  on  the  recent  coronation. 
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r^ff  .1^^  eS'em^f  lelSS^"  Educational  New  England. 

^u*^i?f4°^*^^u"^"*  ^®?*^  ^^^^  entered.      Medical  inspection  U  carried  on  im  the  fercnt   colon,   which    involves    separate 

^ «  .                              ^^*       *                      -  g^^  ^ 

black 

children  are  on  exhibition.    Among  them  Se^miliiigby'  u  InspectoV  whT'ex^^  By^diffwnt^man^ipuUtions  in  scraping  or 

are   laundry  bags,   shoe  bags,  sweeping  jnes    ailing  or  complaining  children  to  rubbing  the  •*  stippleboard  »*  he  obtained 

cap^  bed   pads,  sunbonnets,   and  hem-  ^hom  his  attention  has  been  caUed  by  the  as  large  a  variety  of  patches  as  needed  to 

stitched  white  aprons  and  towels,  ham-  teacher,  and  advises  with  her  as  to  whether  represent  the  required  data.    The  map  is 

mocks,   and  shopping   bags  of   knotted  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  then  photographed  and  plated, 

cord,  napkin  rings,  twine  balls.  school  or  sent  home.     The  inspector  de-  »     ,         ,              ^  r^u 

The   embroidery   classes  show  ouaint  cides  about  re>admitting  pupils  who  have  KeslRnatlODS  and  L^naDRes* 

design  in  outline  stitched  on  babies^  bibs,  been  absent    on    account    of    sickness.  New  Haven,  Conn.— Prin.  Thomas  W. 

initials  on  towels,  feather  stitching,  and  Supt  Frank  R.  Page  writes  that  the  plan  Mather,  of  the  Boardman  manual  training 

scalloping  on  flannel,  dainty  little  needle-  gives  universal  satisfaction,  that  it  relieves  school,  has  resigned  his  position.     The 

books  and  pin  balls,  with  tiny  forget-me-  the  teachers  of  considerable  responsibility,  school  is  so  close  to  the  new  high  school 

nots  or  other  small  flowers  on  the  white  and  has  ahready  proved  a  precaution  of  that  it  is  probable  that  the  two  schools 

covers.     There  were  doilies  and  center  great  value  to  the  schools.  willbeplacedunder  one  management,  and 

pieces  of  white  linen,  magazine  covers,      ActingPresident  John   H.   Hewitt,  of  the  classes  so  arranged  in  the  two  as  to 

picture  frames,  and  sofa  pillows  of  colored  Williams  college  for  1891-2,  expresses  in  reduce    expenses   materially.      The  two 

denim,   embroidered    with    wild    roses,  his   annual   report   some    doubts   as   to  schools  may  then  be  placed  under  the 

daisies,  yellow  and   white,  or  with  the  whether  it  was  not  a  mistake  for  the  col-  charge  of  Dr.  Gushing,  the  principal  oi 

jewel  design.  lege  to  permit  students  to  substitute  other  the  Hillhouse  high  school. 

race  Sea- 
Latin  and 

^ „   . _^ and  Miss 

summer  to  winter  designs.'  Almost  any  appear  to  be  lacVlng  in  any  of  the  substi-  Hefen  Ober  to  have  charee  of  the  com- 

eirl  in  this  class  will  be  able  to  make  a  tutes  yet  discovered.  mercial  branches.    Miss  Ober  is  a  gradu- 

hat  for  herself,  and  some  of  them  will  be       Mr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson   whose  re-  ate  of  Smith  college.   Among  the  teachers 

able  to  earn  wages  from  the  start  in  mil-  centiy   published   "  Education    and    the  recentiy  elected  to  positions  in  the  city 

linery   shops,    instead    of    giving   some  Larger  Life  ** has  received  much  favorable  schools    arc   the  following:    Miss  Ethel 

months  of   apprenticeship  without  pay.  criticism,  has  a  summer  camp  for  boys  at  Westcott  (grad.  Brown  uni v.),  Miss  Bertha 

Miss  Kuhn  is  the  instructor.  Chesham  N  H  M.  Hill  (grad.  Salem  normal).  Miss  Emily 

The  boys   have  made   all  manner  of      Professor  Arlo  Bates,  of  tiie  Massachu-  £:?!*5?L^Tl[W;«ih^^^ 

baskets    out    of    raffia,   grass,    braided  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  traveling  ,JJt^n^S^J^:  i^^^ 

straw  and  rush,  luncheon  baskets    work  in  Europe  this  summer  an/ happened  tl  ??'J:  ^^^^l^nl^^^^ 

baskets,  waste  baskets,  mats,  brush  broem  be  in  Venice  on  die  day  that  the  Campa-  ^^\^  ^'  Crittenden  (grad.  Westfield  nor- 

holders,  wall  pockets,  pincushion  baskets,  q[]^  fell.  mal). 

hairpin  baskets,  hammocks  and  trays,  in       p_^  «„«.-.  iuiiAn.fr«..K«.^  ^4  tj^.^^,.^  Salem,  Mass.— Miss  Warner  has  re- 

straS  color,  green,  red  and  striped.  ui^v"^iSTa»^erew\T^^^^  t'^i ''^^''''r  ^^^  ^^^^ 

DONE  WITH  A  POTATO  KNIFE.  emperor  the  decoration  of  the  Red  Eagle  ^^^  P***^^  ^**  ^^^  yet  been  filled. 

WifK  o  T^f,f«  vnif*  K^».  «,ot^  «o^..«.  oi  the  third  class,  as  a  sequel  of  Prince  ,   Peabody.— Mrs.  M.  Janette    SayocoU 

rh^.L    L?^it    foSl!    ^If^^^  Henry's  visit  to  this  countrj.  Prof.  Muen-  has  resigned  her  position  in  die  Center 

ntii^;  ftii^;  ^ni  in  .^^^^^^^  sterberg  is  still  a  German  citizen.  Anum-  school. 

E  w&  n«?  ?h/  nwJf  n(,f   ?h-fm  ^cr  of    Americans   whom   tiie   emperor  Portsmouth,    N.   H.-Mr.    Kennetii 

tl^^fhJ^  wilh    m„r1^L^^^  <iesired  to  honor,  in  connection  witii  that  Beals,  assistant  in  the  high  school,  has 

s?ffn  ?he   fiLw  ^^^^  occasion,  preferred  instead  of  decorations  resigned,  and    Miss    Ma^  Percival,  of 

rS««     %omlH  ml  T.^^^^^  Only  a  photomph  or  somc  Small  souvenir  Auburn,  Me.,  has  been  elected  his  suc- 

^n  ^e  suffaSf She^^^^^  ^--  PrinceSenry,  which  has  been  sent,  cessor.  '  Miss  Mar^n^L^^^^^^^^^  has  ^s^  r^ 

Before  going  home  the?  gatiier  in  tiie  ^Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  always  goes  to  \^-^^^^^  ^rM^ss'^Henrietti  StS 

assembly  room  to  take  part  in  recitations,  Europe  in  the  spnng  and  stays  until  mid-  w  been  elected  her  successor 

patriotic  songs  and  other  exercises.   Thus  summer,  but  she  never  fails  to  spend  part  ^'^^^JL"  ^J"^^^^^^^ 

the  work  of    Americanizing  the  foreign  of  the  year  at  her  Maine  countnr  home,  .   ^J^J'^'^^/f^^^ 

elements,  and  bringing  them^into  harmony  rQ"\"cote,"  on  the  Saco  river.     She  has  ^ife^f,^^^^^^ 

with  the  spirit  of  our  national  life,  is  go-  identified  herself  thoroly  with  the  little  ^J^^^i^jV^nlV^^^^^^ 

ing  on  day  by  day  in  the  common  schools,  village  where  she  passed  her  childhood  ^.^^'^^el^'l^^*  ??^  *"*  u*  i^^^     ?Ko  «?^ 

s  uu  uaj  uy  uay  m  mc  commun  scauuis.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  commu-  of  the  Stockbridge  schools  for  the  past 

An  Unsolved  Mathematical  n^ty.   she  plays  the  organ  in  the  old  \^^/f^l\r^Jl^lli^^^^^            »^P^™" 

^     .-  church  and  sings  in  the  choir.   She  teaches  tendent  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

PrODlem.  in  the  Sunday-school,  lends  her  house  foj  Georgetown,  Mass.—  Supt.  E.  O. 
Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  in  a  recent  church  and  social  festivities  and  gives  help  Cartwright  will  go  to  Wallingford,  Conn., 
lecture  on'  **  Magic  Squares  '*  before  the  ^^th  open  hands  wherever  it  is  needed.  A  as  superintendent,  at  an  advanced  salary. 
London  Royal  Institute  reminded  his  village  improvement  society  is  one  of  her  The  town  is  now  to  be  joined  with  Grove- 
audience  of  the  existence  of  a  curious  P^t  hobbies  and  each  year  she  gives  an  land  and  Rowley  as  a  district,  to  employ 
problem  which,  despite  its  apparent  sim-  entertainment  whose  proceeds  go  toward  a  single  superintendent, 
plicity,  has  never  yet  been  solved.  He  beautifying  the  village.  She  reads  from  Concord,  N.  H.— Prin.  F.  W.  Doring, 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of  those  the  manuscript  of  her  newest  unpublished  ^f  the  high  school  at  Woonsocket,  R.  L, 
who  desired  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  oo^k  and  she  presses  into  service  the  tal-  uas  been  elected  to  the  high  school  princi- 
patience.  The  problem  is  as  follows:  There  ents  of  any  friends  who  happen  to  be  m  pajship  here,  to  succeed  Mr.  Kent.  He  is 
are  thirty-six  officers  of  six  different  ranks  ner  a%\i9t  party.  The  evenings  would  find  ^  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  has  been  at 
aid  drawn  from  six  different  regiments,  favor  even  in  New  York.  Saco  River  con-  Woonsocket  for  eight  years, 
and  it  is  required  to  arrange  them  in  a  siders  them  record-breaking  and  buys  tick-  o  1.  1  •  t  n 
square  of  thirty-six  compartments  so  that  ©ts  lavishly,  with  a  comfortable  inner  Vacation  bCllOOl  ID  LOWelK 
in  each  row,  as  well  as  in  each  column,  knowledge  that  the  bread  will  return  in  The  Edson  vacation  school,  attended  by 
there  appears  an  officer  of  each  rank  and  the  shape  of  park  benches  and  river  ter-  ^bout  300  pupils,  has  just  closed  its  ses- 
also  an  officer  from  each  regiment.  En-  faces  and  clean  streets  and  other  village  sion  with  an  exhibit  which  reflects  special 
ler's  **Rechearhe8  sur  une  nouvelle  improvements.  credit  upon  Miss  Sarah  E.  Scales,  the 
espece  de  Quarres  Magiques,"  which  ap-  Miss  Caroline  S.  Laidley,  the  oldest  ac-  principal,  and  her  able  assistants.  The 
peared  in  1782,  discusses  this  problem,  tive  woman  librarian  in  this  country,  died  departments  of  work  have  included  sew- 
but  gives  no  solution,  and  the  late  Pro-  recently  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  ing,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Hassett ; 
lessor  Cavley,  writing  more  than  a  century  she  had  been  for  fifty-two  years  chief  1i-  cane-seating,  Messrs.  Clarence  Mahoney 
afterwara,  confessed  that  it  was  beyond  brarian.  The  collection  of  about  a  thous-  and  Solon  Mason  ;  and  kindergarten, 
his  powers.  Major  MacMahon,  who  has  and  books  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's  Miss  Clotilda  A.  Delaney.  The  samples 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Institute,  which  was  put  in  charge  of  Miss  of  work  shown  in  the  exhibit  included 
theory  of  groups — a  fascinating  branch  of  Laidley  when  she  was  seventeen  years  of  baskets,  mats,  brushes,  napkin  rings,  dolls* 
mathematics,  which  has  an  important  age,  has  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  sys-  hats,  and  various  other  toys.  One  littie 
bearing  on  many  branches  of  physical  tematizing  of  library  methods  in  the  girl  made  an  entire  child's  dress.  Others 
science — has  not  yet  found  a  key  to  the  United  States.  made    aprons    and    hemstitched    towels, 

mystery.    Whoever  can  solve  this  problem         .    xt         w \m^v'^^  \£^sU^a  while  the  boys  learned  cane  seating,  and 

or  prove  that    it  cannot  be  solved  will        ^   INew  Map-MaKine  MetnOQ.  evinced  their  interest  in  the  art  by  seating 

achieve  immortality  on  the  lips  of  mathe-       Professor  William    G.   Ripley,  of    the  over  100  chairs  during  the  term.     Enter- 

maticians,  and  perhaps  open  a  door  into  Massachusetts    Institute  of  Technology,  tainment  formed  part  of  the  progam,  but 

a  new  realm  of  the  scientific  wonderland  has  devised  a  new  method  of  making  sta-  the  children  took  special  interest  in  actual 

which  is  called  pure  mathematics  tistical  maps.    Instead  of  employing  dif-  work. 
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7%e  Next  Great  Avmkening,  by  Josiah  strong,  is  a  book  in 
which  this  vigorous  writer  applies  Christian  principles  to 
present  needs.  He  notes  the  great  religions  movements  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, and  considers  the  conditions  that  are  to  canse  a  great 
awakening  in  the  twentieth.  In  this  connection  he  says  that 
the  rediscovery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  rediscovery  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus.  These  in- 
clude the  law  of  service,  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and  the  law  of 
love.  If  these  social  teachings  of  Jesns  are  applied  to  present 
conditions  they  will  bring  social  healing.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  75  cents.) 

The  Minority  is  a  story  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  whose 
previous  book,  "The  Case  and  Exceptions,"  met  with  so  favor- 
able a  reception,  and  it  deals  with  industrial  conditions  in  New 
York  city.  The  principal  characters  are  employers  and  a 
daughter  of  one  of  them  and  the  leader  of  a  labor  organization. 
The  plot  is  a  very  complicated  one  and  includes  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  a  trust.  The  action  is  quick 
and  the  situations  dramatic,  and  the  reader  will  be  likely  to 
get  interested  in  the  book  for  the  story  irrespective  of  the 
principles  involved.  The  author's  pictures  of  New  York  are 
daring  in  scope  and  thoro  in  detail.  Perhaps  never  before  has 
a  New  York  novel  so  positively  "  located  "  places,  people,  and 
events.  Vivid  descriptions  are  given  of  the  Horse  Show,  the 
Grand  Central  Depot  on  a  wet  day,  the  Little  Church  Around- 
the-Comer,  the  Charity  Ball,  Fifth  avenue's  Sunday  parade, 
Broadway  at  the  high  tide  of  traffic,  the  Six  o'Clock  Home- 
rush,  the  crush  at  the  Bridge,  etc.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Coast  of  Freedom,  by  Adele  Marie  Shaw,  (is  one  of  the 
best  histdrical  novels  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  It 
relates  to  colonial  New  England,  and  a  thrilling  account  is 
given  of  the  witchcraft  craze  in  early  Boston,  led  on  by  Cotton 
Mather.  The  tale  follows  the  fortunes  of  Roger  Verring,  the 
son  of  a  stern  Puritan  of  Boston,  on  the  Spanish  Main  with 
Captain  Phips,  the  first  "self-made  American."  Then  the 
scene  changes  to  Boston,  where  Captain  Phips  is  now  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  story  of  the 
little  maid  who  is  captured  by  pirates  is  a  bit  of  romance  that 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark  historical  background. 
There  is  some  good  character  drawing  also.  Nicholas  Verring 
in  his  sternness  and  unswerving  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  is 
contrasted  with  his  wife,  as  sweet  a  spirit  as  was  ever  created. 
A  notable  and  valuable  feature  of  the  book  consists  of  lining 
maps,  showing  the  old  and  new  Boston.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York.    $1.50.) 

AngehU  by  Eleanor  C.  Price,  is  a  novel  dealing  with  the 
times  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  period  covered  by  the  story 
is  that  during  which  the  conqueror  was  trying  to  fasten  his 
imperial  ideas  upon  the  whole  people.  Napoleon  does  not 
appear  among  the  characters  but  his  spirit  pervades  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  author  shows  herself  as  a  deep  historical 
student  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  realized  and  depicted  the 
enthusiasm  the  conqueror  inspired  among  the  people.  The 
plot  of  the  story  centers  around  the  attempt  of  a  general, 
risen  from  the  people,  to  wed  the  daughter  of  an  old,  aristo- 
cratic family,  and  who  seeks  to  enforce  his  wishes  thru  a 
decree  of  the  emperor.  But  he  meets  a  continual  stumbling 
block  in  the  person  of  young  Angelot,  who  desires  the  maiden 
for  himself.  The  clash  of  militarism  with  sentiment  is  the 
motif  of  the  book,  and  there  is  just  enough  adventure  in  it  to 
keep  the  attention  rivited.  The  dealing  with  historical  matters 
it  is  not  primarily  a  historical  novel.  The  life  of  peer  and 
peasant  are  well  depicted,  the  narrative  is  sprightly,  and  the 
reader  leaves  it  with  a  good  idea  of  an  important  period  of 
French  history.  The  four  illustrations  are  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill.    (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Verba  Crucis,  by  the  Rev.  Calvin  McClelland,  is  a  dainty 
little  book  which  makes  very  acceptable  reading  near  the  all- 
important  Eastern  season.  It  relates  to  the  words  of  Christ 
atiered  from  His  cross.  The  last  words  of  any  li  ^e  are  regarded 
4S  significant,  how  much  more  so  then  those  that  fell  from 
Jesus'  lips.  His  seven  short  utterances  are  here  treasured  up 
tenderly,  as  from  the  lips  of  a  dearly  loved  friend — reverently, 
as  from  the  heart  of  a  Savior.  They  are  treated  with  the 
brevity  of  simple  affection.  The  writer  shows  close  sympathy 
and  chooses  languas^e  befitting  his  noble  theme.  The  typo- 
graphy of  the  book  i3  beautiful— a  dignified  black-letter  type. 


with  illuminated  initiaU  and  tasteful  page  designs.    (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price,  50  cents  net ;  postage  six  cents.) 

.Lesions  in  Old  Testament  History,  by  A.  S.  Aglen,  M.  A.,  D.D, 
Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  formerly  assistant  master  at 
Marlborough  college.  Dr.  Aglen  believes  that  the  study  of 
the  history  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  just  as  important  and 
valuable  as  the  study  of  the  history  of  any  modern  people. 
.  So  he  has  taken  all  the  salient  points  in  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  surrounding  peoples  and  set  them  in  a  series  of  short 
lessons  suited  for  a  single  day's  task.  In  many  places  he  has 
introduced  the  actual  language  of  the  Bible  itself.  The 
general  style  is  calculated  to  interest,  and  while  the  work 
seems  a  little  out  of  proportion,  giving  too  large  an  amount  of 
time  to  minor  details,  its  use  in  schools  will  bring  a  better 
acquaintance  with  t^e  Old  Testament.  Jewish  history  really 
deserves  a  first  place.  (Edward  Arnold,  London  ;. Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Goodyear's  Sixty  Lessons  in  Business  and  Marshall's  TahUt 
System  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Training  are  two  recent 
publications  for  public  schools  and  high  schools  that  are  awak- 
ening great  interest.  They  are  being  used  now  in  several 
hundred  schools  with  most  gratifying  results.  After  an  ex- 
haustive examination  by  the  Kansas  State  Text  Book  Com- 
mission in  competition  with  practical  systems  submitted  by 
the  different  publishing  houses,  these  publications  have  just 
been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  and  high  schools  of  Kansas 
for  the  next  five  years. 

These  systems  eombine  bookkeeping  and  business  practice, 
forming  a  miniature  business  community  of  every  bookkeep- 
ing class.  The  methods  of  accounting  are  simple  and  practi- 
cal, making  the  study  of  bookkeeping  interesting  for  the 
pupil  and  easy  for  the  teacher.  The  methods  of  business 
training  introduced  in  these  systems  are  such  as  should 
be  known  by  every  high  school  pupil  and  by  every  boy 
and  girl  who  leaves  the  eighth  grade  without  entering  the 
high  school. 

Carpenters  Geographical  Reader  is  the  most  successful  re- 
cent attempt  to  present  the  physical  features  of  Europe 
and  the  modes  of  life  ofj  the  people.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation was  gathered  first  hand,  so  that  the  pages  are  marked 
by  an  unusual  freshness  and  vividness.  The  author  takes  the 
reader  thru  every  part  of  Europe  and  points  out  all  the  most 
important  places  and  things,  the  subjects  being  chosen  both 
with  due  regard  to  child  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
struction. While  it  gives  adequate  attention  to  the  scenic 
side  of  the  lands  visited,  it  is  also  essentially  practical  in  its 
discussion  of  commercial  and  industrial  topics.  It  devotes 
more  space  to  manufactures  than  to  mountains,  more  to  ship- 
ping than  to  scenery  and  emphasizes  the  artisan  as  well  as  the 
artist.  The  human  side  of  the  subject  is  fully  treated,  many 
of  the  pictures  being  chosen  especially  to  show  the  customs, 
costumes,  and  industries  of  the  people.  Twelve  colored  maps 
show  every  important  town,  river,  and  railroad  line  in  Europe. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  mainly  half-tones,  are  all  from 
photographs,  and  many  of  them  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished.   (American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.70.) 

The  Rational  Speller,  words  classified  upon  the  basis  of  simi- 
larity of  form  and  sound,  and  arranged  by  grades  by  Supt. 
Frank  J.  Diamond,  of  Tonawanda,  New  York.  In  making  this 
speller  the  author  sought  to  avoid  the  usual  errors  found  in 
books  containing  classified  lists  of  words— the  arrangement 
of  words  according  to  length,  subject  of  thought,  or  part  of 
speech  ;  the  failure  to  make  an  effort  to  reduce  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  to  its  lowest  terms ;  the  overlooking  of  the 
rational  implications  of  the  subject ;  the  introduction  of 
schemes  of  correlation  that  do  not  help  the  spelling  and  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

In  making  up  the  lists  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  facts 
that  the  pupil's  attention  should  constantly  be  directed  to  the 
part  of  the  word  that  is  likely  to  occasion  difficulty ;  that 
there  should  be  a  judicious  selection  of  words  and  that  every 
possible  aid  should  be  given,  by  association  and  otherwise,  to 
the  memory  ;  that  plan  should  be  adopted  which  will  give  the 
mastery  of  the  greatest  number  of  words  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort.  The  dictionary  arrangement  of  the  book 
enables  one  familiar  with  the  plan  to  find  any  word  easily. 
The  words  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  master 
whole  classes  of  words  by  the  study  of  a  few,  while  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  many  words  that  are  often  mispro- 
nounced is  shown  by  their  grouping.  Work  by  grsdes  is  so 
divided  that  the  course  each  year  will  include  a  review  of  all 
the  work  of  the  previous  years.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $0.24.) 
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Recent  Contributions  to  Natural  Science. 

By  L.  F.  Griffin. 

Iniraduetian  to  Phyneal  Science,  by  Alfred  PajBon  Gagt, 
Ph.D ,  Mthor  of ''  Principles  of  Physics,"  "  Blements  of  Phy- 
sics," etc.  Revised  edition.  Dr.  Gage  was  one  of  the  first 
anthors  to  present  a  treatise  on  physics  distinctly  intended 
for  laboratory  instraction.  For  a  time  this  method  nearly 
saperseded  ail  class  instraction.  The  inadequacy  of  this  method 
has  become  apparent,  and  this  revision  is  based  upon  the  plan 
of  combining  both  recitation  and  laboratory  measurements, 
but  with  the  larger  part  of  the  time  given  to  the  former.  In 
subject  matter,  this  text-book  is  a  careful  selection  of  such 
parts  of  physics  as  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the  usual 
high  school  pupil,  with  no  attempt  to  cover  all  the  abstruse 
points.  As  such,  it  seems  excellently  suited  to  the  high 
school.  The  modem  applications  in  the  electric  railway, 
Roentgen  rays,  and  wireless  telegraphy  are  well  included. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and  London.    List  price,  $1.00.) 

Animal  AetimUei ;  a  First  Book  in  Zoology,  by  Nathaniel  S. 
French,  PhJ) ,  teacher  of  Zoology  in  the  Roxbury  high  school, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  author  begins  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
affinities  of  animals  which  form  the  basis  of  classification  and 
then  gives  a  table  of  the  classes.  There  the  whole  is  based 
upon  direct  laboratory  study  of  the  several  specimens.  The 
animals  first  examined  are  the  grasshopper  and  cricket  as  b^t 
showing  the  parts  of  insects,  and  then  these  are  compared  with 
other  insects.  The  three  stages  of  insect  life  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples  that  are  easy  of  access,  and  along  with 
this  the  parasites  are  well  shown  by  those  which  breed  in  the 
larviB.  The  higher  orders  are  illustrated  by  dissections  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  principles  of  animal  development 
from  lower  to  higher  orders  are  fully  developed.  The  higher 
orders  are  compared  by  their  activities.  The  illustrations  are 
clear.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.) 

Hie  Story  of  the  Amphibians  and  the  Reptiles,  by  James. 
Newton  Baskett,  author  of  "the Story  of  the  Fishes;"  "the 
Story  of  the  Birds,"  etc.;  and  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  curator  jof 
Reptiles  at  the  New  York  Zoological  park.  This  is  another 
volume  of  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Series.  The  authors  seem 
te  appreciate  the  features  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the 
lower  animals  that  will  interest  a  boy,  and  while  in  no  case 
missing  their  scientific  value,  they  have  succeeded  in  present- 
ing them  80  as  to  fix  attention.  The  illustrations  add  much 
to  secure  this  end.  Most  of  the  specimens  selected  for  care- 
ful treatment  are  such  as  can  be  found  everywhere,  while  the 
rarer  species  are  shown  in  their  relations  to  these.  The  steady 
progress  of  evolution  as  shown  by  these  forms  is  indicated  by 
skeleton  and  reproductions  ef  the  species  of  previous  ages. 


The  manner  of  protecting  themselves  from  their  enemies  re- 
ceives full  attention.  (D.  Appleten  &  Co.,  New  York  city. 
Price,  60  cents.) 

Animal  Forms,  A  Second  Book  of  Zoology,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  £.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  university,  and  Harold  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  university.  This  book  is  designed  for 
the  careful  study  of  animals  thru  dissection  of  typical  forms  by 
students  who  have  already  studied  some  of  these  forms  in  an  ele- 
mentary manner.  After  a  brief  introduction  to  show  what 
is  distinctive  in  an  animal,  it  treats  first  of  the  protogoa  as 
one-celled  forms  and  show  the  manner  of  growth  and  reprot 
dnction  of  the  cell.  The  sponges  follow.  Codenterated  are 
illustrated  by  the  jelly-fish  and  sea  anemones,  with  fine  en- 
gravings. Then  tHe  various  classes  are  carefully  traced  to 
the  highest,  ending  in  man.  The  relationships  are  made 
prominent.  Thus  the  line  of  development  is  made  clear,  as 
well  as  nature's  method  of  determining  species.  The  book 
ends  with  an  excellent  reference  table  of  classification  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  work  occupies  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  the  more  recent  works  upon  Zoology.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.10  net.) 

Life  and  Health,  a  text-book  on  physiology  for  high  schools, 
academies,  and  normal  schools,  by  Albert  t\  Blaisdell,  M.  D., 
author  of  ** Child's  Book  of  Health,"  " How  to  Keep  Well,' 
"Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,"  "Practical  Physiology." 
Dr.  Blaisdell  writes  upon  the  theory  that  high  school  pupils 
should  understand  exactly  the  construction  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  should  know  the  functions  of  each  part.  The  plan 
of  the  book  rests  upon  the  important  functions;  after  giving  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  most  important  tissues  and 
their  relation  to  the  cell  as  the  unit  of  growth,  the  bones  as 
the  framework  of  the  system  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  cuts.  Their  arrangement  and  use  as  levers  is  well 
shown.  Then  the  muscles  as  power  furnishers  follow.  The 
digestive  system  is  very  finely  treated,  and  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  foods  to  conserving  the  body  are  developed.  The 
treatment  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense  is  excellent.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  states,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  various  functions,  but  often- 
times the  connection  seems  rather  strained,  and  not  always 
exact  science.  This,  perhaps,  is  still  necessary  to  the  use  of  a 
text-book.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 


The  way  to  regain  your  health  after  sickness  is  to  take  Hood*8 
Sarsaparilla— it  tones  the  whole  system. 


Ne^iT  Books  for  Grammar  Schools 


THE.  COMPREHENSIVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  RE.ADING 

Bjr  BMMA.  JC.  G07^7>OJ^ 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  best  methods.  It  secnres  desired  resnlte :  First,  by  the  expression  and  development  of  thought :  Second,  by 
word  mastery  or  phonic  drill.  Phonic  facts  are  tanght  in  a  series  of  oaref  ally  graded  exercises  by  which  the  child  acquires  definite  knowledge  of 
▼owel  and  eonsonant  sounds,  clear  emmciation,  power  to  solve  word  problems,  ability  to  grasp  quickly  entire  sentences,  and  an  extensive  vocabulary. 
The  Tarioos  changes  in  TOwei  and  consonant  sounds  are  illustrated  upon  Phonic  Cards  with  Letter  squares,  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  or 
the  memotidngOT  phonic  rules.   Phonic  Cards  also  afford  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  spelling. 

300JC  /.      For  the  fir^  half  year.        J^OW  7tEA.T>y 

^OOK  //.   For  the  second  half  year.    ^£:-A2>y  IJ^  SBTTBMIBB'R 

OTHER  RECENT  POPULAR  BOOKS 


CoKon's  Elementary  Physiology 

Cloth.   FnUyilhistrated.   880  pages.   60  cents. 

Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children 

,    ..  5  vols.  Handsomely  illustrated.  40  cents  each. 

r        .       ■ 

Thomas's  A  History  of  the  United  States 

."  Half  leather.    Illustrated.   600  pages.   tlJOO. 

Tlbpn&9>f|(  Elementaiy  History 

\-'-."1piajiiL'- !|^  a?  pages,  aooents. 

iJifaW^'s  Stoffes  from  En 

,.   doth.   40S  pages.    Illustrated.   66  cents. 

I      ■         ■ 

TiQlpica I  Survey  of  United  States  History 

"  60  cents. 


,  :V:  Olbth.  mufltrated.  64t  pages. 
BOtTOtf     lEWTORK 


Alger's  A  Primer  of  Work  and  Play 

Cloth.   Illustrated  in  colors.    1(8  pages,   accents. 

Penniman's  New  Practical  Speller 

Cloth.    160  pages.   For  introduction,  20  cents. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

Book  ONE.  85  cents. 
Book  TWO,  80  cents. 

Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics 

Free-Hand  Course,  $1.50. 
Iiigbt  Apparatus,  $1.  75. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics 

Cloth.    88  Tols.    20,  30,  40,  and  00  cents  per  Tolume. 

Laing's  Reading:  A  Manual  for  Teachers 

Cloth.   178  pages.    Betail  price,  75  cents. 


T^e^eriptix)e  circtiiar*  ,eent  on  application 

D.    C.    HE.ATH    d    CO.,    Publishers 
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Aiifvtao,iaoi 


5kin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  ather 
skin  troubles,       ^       jt       Jl 

Hydrozonc 


Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours. 

Incases  of  Prickly  Heal  and  Hives  it 
will  stop  itching:  at  once,  also  will  relieve 
mosquito  bites. 

Hydrozone  is  a  scientific  Germici<U. 
Used  and  endorstd  by  leading  physi- 
cians. It  I5  abiolutely  harmlcu,  yet  most 
pQieerful  healing  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  para- 
sites, killtog  them  without  causing  injury 
to  the  auSereT  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 
Sold  by  leadlnj  drujjliti. 

C  IVE<d  iclual  i.o»t(ige,  wiJl  send  &  bottle 
oontaining  auffiaioLt  to  pruie  to  four  ontire  Bat- 
iBtaoiiou  ttie  i^Jiiiidb  here  made,    PampbleC  sent 


Magazines. 

The  August  number  of  Th*  Imterna- 
i!(0>tii/.5'/uf/i#  is  of  especial  interest  to  all 
~a,rt  lovers  in  America.  It  opens  with  a 
leuglhy  discourse  on  the  art  of  that  well- 
known  American  painter,  Eric  Pape,  by 
Kejfina  Armstrong.  Another  interesting 
article  is  that  on  "Artistic  Private  Gardens 
in  tlie  United  States,"  containing  twelve 
beautiful  half -tones  relative  to  the  subject, 
besides,  there  is  a  further  contribution  to 
the  scries  of  articles  entitled  "  London  De- 
picted by  To«y  Grubhofer,"  ooe  of  Byam 
Shaw's  color  drawings,  illustrating  the 
Book  oE  Eccleaiastea,  and  Ihruout  the 
Ikumber  numerous  other  illustrations  in 
color,  photogravure,  and  black-and-white. 
The  magazine  U  published  monthly  by 
John  Lane,  New  York,  at  I3.50  a  ySar;  35 
cents  a  number. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  August  Cen- 
tvry  is  the  article  on  "The  New  New 
York,"  by  Randall  Blackshaw,  with  pic- 
tures  by  Jules  Guerin  (color    plates 


by  LilliB  Hamilton  French  ,  

Perplexity,"  by  Edna  Keotoo;  No,  V 1 1,  in 
the  series  of  ■' Little  Storiea,"  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell-,  "The  Great  Southwest,"  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker;  "  Negoya  of  the 
Engineers,"  by  Frederick  Palmer;  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Wife,"  by  Mary  Adams: 
"  P.  T.  Barnum,  Showman  and  Humor- 
ist," by  Joel  Ijenton;  "Earthquakes  and 
Volcanoes,"  by  James  Furman  Kemp. 

For  students  of  political  economy  thei 


faculty  of  political  e 

ttniversily  and  published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 


"  Friendship  and  Politics,"  by  M.  K.  Simk- 
hovitch  ■  "  England  and  the  American 
Colonies,"  by  H.  L.  Osgood  ;  "Accident 
Insurance  far  Workingmco,"  by  Ada  F. 
'Weber ;  "  Economic  Interpretation  of 
History,"  by  E.  K.  A.  Seligman. 


'  The  New  England  Conservatory  in 
Boston,  with  the  opening  of  its  new  and 
splendid  building  this  autumn,  has  ar- 
ranged superior  accommodations  for  a 
new  school  of  literature,  interpretation, 
and  expression,  under  instructors  of  the 
bifhesl  allainmeuts  and  wide  uiperience. 


Vew  Typa  of  Early  Hu. 

A  new  type  of  early  man  has  1 
found  in  the  caves  on  the  Bhore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  near  Mentoue.  Hu- 
man skeletons  were  found  many  years 
Bgo  in  these  caves,  but  it  waa  not  then 
suspected  that  deeper  dicing  would  re- 
veal still  more  interesting  relics  of 
oarly  man.  The  skeletons  lately  un- 
earthed were  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
t-avem  floor.  They  differ  from  speci- 
mens of  prehistoric  man  previously 
found,  in  being  small  of  stature  and 
showing  strangely  marked  n^roid 
features. 

Acre  and  lu  People. 

The  r^ion  of  Acre  in  northern 
Holivia,  boa  been  in  dispute  between 
that  country  and  Brazil  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  It  came  into  promiueuce 
r(^-ently  because  Brazil  objected  to  the 
leasing  of  it  by  Bolivia  to  an  Anglo- 
American  syndicate.  The  South 
AmericauB  are  very  jealouB,  thinking 
that  foreigners  may  obtain  a  foothold 
that  thej  will  refuse  to  give  up. 

Except  that  the  ooimtry  is  rich  in 
rubber,  little  is  known  of  it.  It  oc- 
cupies a  triangular  apace  between  the 
boimdaries  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  the  Beni  river 
as  a  base.  The  position  of  the  sidea 
yf  this  triangle  as  placed  by  the  two 
countrice  is  the  catise  of  the  dispute. 

Tt  is  said  that  the  natives  are  in 
many  respects  like  the  BolivianB,  but 
some  of  the  tribes  are  very  low.  Can- 
nibals are  even  found  among  ^em ;  all 
of  them  object  to  the  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  whites.  They  are  ex- 
perts in  the  arts  of  using  spears,  darts, 
and  javelins,  and  delight  in  practicing 
with  them  on  intruders.  No  clothes 
are  worn  by  them,  but  they  have  elab- 
orate head-dresses  made  of  feathers 
and  beads,  and  the  younger  ones  wear 
strings  of  coins  and  metal  disks  around 
their  necks  and  wriflta.  Acre  has  no 
horeea  or  mules;  the  lama  is  the  beast 
of  burden. 


The  steel  trust  has  announced  that 
if  has  decided  to  increase  the  wages 
of  100.000  men  ten  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease is  based  on  the  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
great  activity  in  the  trade.  A  num- 
ber of  ten  per  cent,  advances  of  wages 
lias  been  made  in  many  trades. 

Eoumania  wants  to  borrow  monoy, 
but  cRimot  get  it  because  the  "money 
trust,"  headed  by  the  Jewish  Roth- 
schilds, will  not  consent  to  the  Iqan. 
This  is  Koumanitt'a  punishment  for 
espelling  the  Jews. 


General  Debility 

Day  in  [and  ont  there  Is  that  leelfng  el 
weoftneai  ttiat  makes  a  barden  «f  Itadt 

Food  does  not  strengtben. 

Sleep  does  iM>t  retresli. 

It  la  bard  to  do.  hard  to  bear,  wbat 
should  be  easy. —vitality  la  on  (be  ebb,  and 
the  whole  system  snffers. 

Fur  this  condition  take 

Hood's  SarsaparUla 

It  vitallzea  the  blood,  gives  vigor  and  Ions 
u>  all  tbe  organs  and  runctiona,  and  U 
positively  ane<tualled  for  all  rumlawn  or 

flebilitat^'d  uitjditlons. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York 

BICHABD  A.  HcCUBDI.  Presldnit 

Ltadf  Them  All 


TBB  MUTDiL  UFE IISOBIICE  COKPUT 

tt  lew  Tsrk 


THE  "HOW  TO  TEiGH"  SERIES 

AHbrkryotlfae  beat  modem  msUioda.  UnUonB 
ifia».atrle,>DdbindiiiB  TiM  inoheiiniU*. 
Flexible  oloth  oorers.  verr  dur&ble,  with  band- 
lonwitBinp-   Tbeftdlowinsuetiowreadv: 

l-^KaUosriHowlollMUceBuFWo>A  -•.IS 
a— KaUoaa'B  How  to  Teach  BotauiT  .    .«• 

1— L>tta>»  How  to  Twflfa  FaperAildtiiK  •  ••• 
4— Sellogs'i  How  to  Teach  BawUns  .  .  .%» 
t-SeUoKs'iHow  (o  Hake  Chart*  .  -  .■• 
1— Fayne'*  Bow  to  Taacb  HineraJa  -  -  .m* 
T— rtrne'i  How  to  T eaeh  B"--*- 
"    "        ■   ^owtoTe»chBt, 

, _„-HoiiloTeaciiri»>,.. 

1»— How  to  Teaeh  Clay  Uodelinit  -     

II— Seel  er'»HowtoTesoh  Pritnarj  AjiUinietlo.«B 
Write  us  [or  apeoisi  terau  for  tbe  let  on  the  In* 
ilallmeot  plan  Dt  parmenl.  An  agent  wanted  la 
(TBTj  town— «  lat  CAD  be  poid  to  eTerr  teaohar. 


I.  L  KEUOGO  i  CO.  (1 E.  9tl  SL,  I.  T. 
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SToilet 

fJoWDER 


NiPRiaCLY  BEAT  r-f^ 
fJCHAFtNG,  ud  S"™  ' 
'  SUNBURN,  -^jl.-^ 


QooD  Incomes 

2e  TO  30  nR  etni.  cobhimiod 


ONLY    33=     A    LB. 

In   ibfollltEtT    itr-liaM   l-lb.  Irids-milt   bag*, 

OlW  Qood  OoSkn,        -      lite  IGs  alb. 

EiMllut  TuiliitbROnp,S0,3G,C0oalb. 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

toiaasBHi.lHHBdIielci(li,nBM.,  IJWnMlpU. 
tot  N**  Tvmt,  ti6ita 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

•  f.  O.   BOX  >»8  ^ 

S 1  *  33  Vasey  St..   N«wYork 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

BroMfwiy  and  llth  Street, 
(0».Ot«.oi.«-i.)  new  YORK. 

OBBdntad  en  BsnpMD  Plu  it  Modenle  &■(«. 


Ofw 


daroM  udtgrrleibTBKWi]- 


Dr.  W,  J.  STEWART, 

J«3  v.  3 Jrf  St.,  /f.  y.  CHy, 


tiMoM  mat  «*n  »r*«renli*  n«tk*di  li 
^Milatry.  FrcacTtWloa  of  arliriakl  leeth  i 
■Mclmjiy.  BMKblbheil  IHeS>  AppolDiMcnt 
'kr  bbU  ar  Islapbana  la  adTsnea  fsr  vtaltsn 


TicKet  to  Cvba 

at  a  Baroain 

Ticket  to  Cain  tnd  return  may  m  had 
at  a  bv^ain  from 
B.  L.  KELLOGG  k  CO.,  61  E  91b  St^  R.  Y. 


raltel 


ir  Asthma. 


BiewniL*o<x,M: 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SJg'"Kii 


UMrHEMITT  ._., 
C0UJ6E  BOLt 

■aSHANifiiLL  rdilNM  v.  ■■  Itl  mor«,Hd. 


ANlF^I 


Miscellaney. 

Bn-au,  Cliliia.^ 
Hu-nvi  if  about  four  timeB  a»  large  as 
the  itaic  of  New  York,  and  except  for  a 
iride  pUia  at  the  north  it  is  mountaiuous. 
Chang-iha  ii  the  capital  of  this  proviece 
aad  the  most  aati-foreign  of  all  Chinese 
cities.  Only  two  or  three  foreigners  had 
ever  succeeded  in  getting  within  its  walls. 
The  population  is  500,000,  Iho  the  Chinese 
claim  1,000,000. 

The  streets  are  of  the  usual  Chinese 
type — narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  for  the  most  part  are  well  built. 
Th»  shops  seem  10  be  generously  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  af  goods,  both  native 
and  foreign,  such  as  cottons,  kerosene  oil, 
lamps,  umbrellas,  timepieces.  This  is 
alio  a  flourishing  manufactunns  center 
in  wooden  articles,  prindpalljr  furniture 
and  cofhns;  in  silver  and  pewter  ware  and 
paper. 

A  Sonnd  Sleeper. 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  a  record  breaking 
somnambulist,  a  nine-vear  old  boy  who 
walked  out  of  a  secooa-siory  window  the 
other  morning  while  asleep,  and  fell  a 
distance  o(  thirty-five  feet  without  receiv- 
ing  any  injury   and   without  even   awak- 

Women  Pbyaldaoi  lo  Iowa. 


all  medical  societies,  occupy  all  kinds 
of  official  positions,  are  sent  as  delegates 
10  state  aad  national  meetings,  and  are 
appointed  on  the  medical  staffs  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  editorial  staffs  of  medi 
cal  papers.  The  0*«  State  Mtdical  Re- 
poTUr  has  had  a  woman  in  charge  of  a  de- 
partment of  medico-legal  questions  and 
neurology,  aid  the  £owa  Mtdical /ounu! 
has  woman  collaborator  in  obstetrics.  The 
medical,pharmaceutical  and  dental  schools 
are  co-educational,  and  in  all  parts  of  (he 
state  educated  and  capable  women  are 
received  by  their  brothers  in  the  healing 
art    00    terms    of    perfect    professional 

OAI7  a  Haak. 

Many  are  not  being   benefited  by  the 

ner  vacation  as  they  should  be.     Now, 
■ithstaodiDg  much  outdoor  life,  they 


makes  them  look  healthier,  but  it  is  only  a 
mask.  They  are  still  nervous,  easily  tired, 
upset  by  triiles.  and  they  do  not  eat  nor 
sleep  well.  What  they  need  is  what  tones 
the  nerves,  perfects  digestion,  creates 
appetite  and  makes  sleep  refreshing,  and 
that  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Pupils  and 
teachers  generally  will  find  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  vacatisn  best  subserved  by 
this  great  medicine  which,  as  we  know, 
"  builds  up  the  whole  system." 


tinuallv  present,  they  proved  asterling  rem- 
edy. Incases  of  painful  dyspepsia,  1  al- 
ways include  this  remedy  in  my  treatment. 
— H.G.  Reemsnyder,  M.  D.,  in  Notes  on 
New  Pharmacal  Products. 

Rait  BBd  Haalth  t«  Heiker  mn*  Dhlld. 
Mm.  WorwjWi  BooT»i»a  Bliur  hu  baao  nHd 

fe'jMEr.  ss'ssfc,  ikiSrWSa'; 

OOKBS  WtKD  OOUO.  ud  ia  Uw  bM  mnadf  hi 
DIAJIRHCKA.  Solder  DrufkK  Id  antrput^fth* 
world.  Boot*  ts  Hk  for  "Im-WliulaWi  SDathlm 
" — on"  and  taka  so  ailUT  klad.  Twastr-BTa  oedu  * 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTEINERTONE 

Is  now  on  aole  at  the 

Steinertone  Building 

8J-89  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  I)  the  Steincrione  Pianoforit? 

This  question    occupies    the    minds   ot 

musicians  and  those  who  love 

to  play  the  piano. 

The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforle,  being  provided 
with  a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
action  that  oSers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  is  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
■yslem  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  The  action  used  id  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  investion  of 
Morris  Steinert,  and  00  account  vf  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul-inspiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  absent  in  thia 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch. 
The  Steinertone!  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  must 
be  laid  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tho  ordinarily  less  developed  in  (his  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  as 
Ihe  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Sleinerlone  to  the  considera' 
tion  of  piano  buyers,  begs  10  say  that  ita 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  read* 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  lo  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  instrU' 
meats  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

THE   STEINERTONE   COMPANY, 

Tb«  Steinertone  Bnlldlnt. 
87.89  Fifth  Ave.,     -      -     New  York. 


Payne's  100  Lessons  in 
Nature. 

By  Frank  O,  Payne,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  science  teaching  in  educational 
papers  and  as  an  institute  instructor.  Na- 
ture study  is  being  introduced  into  most 
progressive  schools.  This  is  the  book 
that  teachers  need  to  help  Ihem,  It  in- 
dicates a  method,  marks  out  an  attractive 
series  of  lessons,  gives  many  model  lessons 
(hat  have  proved  successful  in  the  author's 
own  school,  suggests  to  teachers  many 
ways  of  making  the  work  of  greatest  value 
as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
1 1  covers  a  field  not  occupied  by  any 
other  book  and  is  indispensable  to  any 
one  who  nould  be  highly  successful  in  Ihia 

BtzeT  l-SxKtnoheg.  90]  pat-i'H.  4tl  illDitrationi. 
Psper.prira,  here(afDre.tl.n);DO«SBabaTa.Th» 
yetifree  with  either  of  EaltuBs'i  11.(0  periodicals 


B.  L.  KELLOaO  A.  CO.. 

6i  East  9th  Street.  New  York. 
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NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE.  buying  books,  bear  us  In  mind     *     f 

Send  for  our  General  School  Book  Catalogue 

.  J*  ^  J* 

THE   BAKER  &  TAYLOI^  ro^  Wholtulc  Boolutllm.  33-37  E.  17th  St.,  New  Yort 


Brun^baugh's  Standard  Readers 

are  in  use  from  Boston  to  Porto  Hico,  via  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia,  Counties  of  Mary- 
land, and  other  important  points. 

They  are  working  westward  toward  the  Philippines  by  large 
and  small  stages.     Why? 

Because  they  are  written  by  a  live  man  who  understands  live 
children  and  makes  every  page  of  his  book  alive  for  them. 
Children  are  active  and  love  action.  Good  teachers  are  glad 
to  have  books  which  keep  their  pupils  wide-awake. 

Do  you  know  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh?  Our  rivals  say 
he  did  not  write  the  Brumbaugh  Readers.  He  says  and  we 
say  he  did.  If  you  know  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  settle  this  question  for  yourselves  by  examining  these 
books. 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

614  Arch  Street,  PKlltt.cleIphi&. 


^•gin  the  Fall  ttrm^  ta>if/>  tht  best  ttjrt-boeK-r 
Dunton  A  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  In  Engllah  ConsistinE  of  Fret  Book 

for  3rd  and  4U1  grades;  La-ngu&ge  Leason*  for    GrB.inina.r  grodea ; 

Engllah  Gra^ininar  for  Gr&mm&r  Schoola 
Nichola'a  GrB..ded  Leaaons  In  Arthmetc— in  seven  books— 2  book  for  each 

school  yeu. 
Nichols's  Arthmetical  Problenia— Id  all  topics  suitable  for  Grammar  grades. 
Cogsivell's  Leaaons  n  Number — for  Primary  Schools. 
Bradbury'a  Sight  Arithmetic— a  mental  arithmetic  for  Granunar  Schools. 
Heaervey'a  Text-Booka  in  Bookkeeping 
Glfford'a  Elemente^ry  Lesaona  In  Phyaica— for  begiDners. 
DuntonitLiY  Vertical  Writing  Booka. 

CorrgsponaenFe  SottcOea. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  6  COMPANY, 

Boalon.  Naw  YorK,  Chlcaao. 


*THE    FLORAL    RECORD^- 


ia  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in   botany.     This    little   book 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Pric<^  J5  ccaU. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.". .•,  .■.  .'.  .•.  .',  .'.  .',  .'.  .'. 


E,  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Publlshert,  CI  East  Nlmh  St.,  New  York. 


School 
Souvenirs 

The  best,  and  most  universally 
pleasing,  for  a  little  money — fitting 
any  purse — suiting  any  taste — are 
The  Brown  Pictukes  ;  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  nearly 
3000  famoui  subjects,  in  vast  vari- 
ety. Illustrated  Catalog,  3c. ;  or 
/tm  if  you  will  send  xoc.  lor  assorted 
samples. 

School  Entortalnments 

for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals : 
Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July  and  all  other  times;  our  as- 
sortment is  unequaled;  we  send  /rtg 
the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog 
ever  issued  by  any  house. 

Everything  for  SchooU 

isourmotto.  No teacheris equipped 
for  work  without  our  144  -  page 
Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on 
hand  for  reference — stntfrtt. 


E.   L.   KELLOOQ  &    CO.. 

61  But  Ninth  StTMt,  New  VmIc 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


SMITH 
PR£,MI£,R 
Typewriter 


That  b  irftT  Practical  In^tOTcmcDts 
•re  first  seen  oa 
the  SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Ilisaatp-irilb- 
tbc-tlma  Buti- 

,tt  at  ntatntcd  Catalogue  Ffee  m  IR 


1^  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co.* 

Syvaoua*.  N.  Y..  U.  a.  A. 


11th  Annual  Private  School  Number 


New  Qooks  for  the  New  Term 


RODDY'S  GEOORAPHIES 

Elementary,   $  .&0:   Complete.  0f.OO 

A  pre-eminently  simple  series,  with  jusl  enough  phy- 
sitwraphy  for  satisfactoiy  teichinp.  Maps  on  a  unifoim 
scale,  and  hundreds  of  attractive  and  truly  illustrative 
cots.  Suitable  for  all  grades,  combining  the  best  of  both 
the  new  and  the  old  methods  ol  instruction. 

NEW  CENTURY  PHYSIOLOGIES 

Anilomy,  Physiology,  and  HyKi'ene,  $1.00;  Elemen- 
tary Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  J0.7S  ;  Inter- 
mediate Physiology  and  HyRiene,  $0.40  ;  New  Century 
Primer  of  Hygiene,  fo.30 ;  Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hygiene, 

The  latest  series,  embodying  the  results  of  recent  discov- 
eries, presented  in  the  most  modem  manner.  Prepared  in 
accoroance  with  present  methods,  and  devoting  particular 
attention  to  (he  treatment  of  alcohol  and  to  the  subjecl  of 
right  living.     Indorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

CARPENTER'S  EUROPE  •    $  -70 

A  geographical  reader  giving  a  vivid  and  interesting  ac- 
count ofa  trip  through  Europe  with  the  children.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  the  author's  photographs.  Lays 
especial  stress  on  the  human  and  industrial  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  invests  the  study  of  geography  with  new  life  and 
charm  for  the  pupil. 


WcMASTER'S  UNITED  STATES  HISTORIES 

Primary.  $  .60;       School,  Jtt.OO 

Devote  mote  space  to  social  evolution  than  to  war.  The 
progress  of  civilization  is  graphically  portrayed,  with  a 
clear,  simple,  vigorous,  and  well-balanced  style.  The 
maps  are  complete  and  the  illustrations  numerous,  interest- 
ing, and  authentic, 

NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 

Book  I,  S  .35  ;  Book  II.  t  -35 

Book  III.    .40;  Book    IV.      .45 

Novel  in  plan  and  character,  simple,  and  teachable. 
Well  graded,  with  frequent  reviews.  They  correlate  the 
leading  features  of  the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word, 
and  the  sentence  methods,  but  require  no  special  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  illustrations  are  an 
important  aid  to  the  understanding  and  the  development 
of  the  system, 

WINSLOWS  NATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

Bookl.JI.30    Bookll.S.40    Booklll.^.SO 

Prepared  on  the  popular  and  successlul  spiral  plan  of 
instruction.  The  work  is  easy  and  practical,  the  subject- 
matter  varied  and  interesting.  The  idea  of  magnitude  is 
made  prominent,  and  logical  mathematical  thought  is 
developed.  The  books  offer  modern  ennniples  and  modern 
methods. 


OTHER  SUCCESSFUL  TEXT-BOOKS 


ECLECTIC   SCHOOL  READINGS 

Forty  four  Books  for  Supplementary  Reading 
RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK 

Part  1. 10.17;  Part  II      -  ■    $0.32 

OVERTON-S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY 

Primary       -            -            .            -            -  .30 

Intermediate  .50 

Advanced     *                         ...  ,80 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

For  all  Grades 

MAXWELL'S  ENGLISH  SERIES 

Three  Books 
BAIRD-S  GRADED  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Eight  Books  for  Ei^ht  Years 


NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 


BARNES'S  NATURAL  SUNT  PENMANSHIP 
Eight  Books  and  Four  Charts 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC 
Seven  Books  and  Charts 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READERS 

Eight  Books  or  Five  Books 

MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS 
Elements 


Standard 
HETCALPS  EONLISH  SERIES 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY    Publishers 

NEW  TORK       CINCINNATI        CHICAGO       BOSTON        ATLANTA        DALLAS       SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


In  September  and  October 

YOU    NEED 

Quanlrell's  SocKet  Class  Decord-cndu  »  pupu  ■« 

moDthi,  one  writinK.aamt-space  for  3,Sm  recitationa,can 
be  curled  in  pocket.  Deemtire  syitcm  of  markinc,  speci- 
men iheet  free — book,  30   eta. 

Report  Curds.  We  cury  full  line;  lend  for  sunplcs  of 
niuiy  kindi. 

School  Sfnftllfl  BoiAs.  we  have  a  large  variety  in 
prices  from  6  cents  to  35  cents.  Musical  Gems  is  the 
most  snccessful  graded  course  for  rural  schools  ever 
ofiered.  Several  editions  sold  last  year.  A  great  book 
for  Teachers  as  well  as  Popili.     Price,  25  cts. 

GeinS  Ol  Sonf.  contains  large  collectioD  »f  choice  tongs, 
old  and  new.  Helps  and  devices  for  teachipe  music. 
160  pages,  price,  30  eta.  Send  fsr  cimilars  of  a  dozen 
others. 

Sekct  Stories  lor  Opcntns  Exercises.  Ten  editions 

sold.  256  pages  of  striking  and  interesting  anecdotes, 
each  intended  to  etnpkasiie  tome  trait,  as  Hoaesty, 
Promptness,  etc.    Price,  cloth,  60  eta.,  paper,  30  eta. 

Games  and  Exercises,  Ovtdocvs  and  Inside. 

Games  aad  many  exercises  for  Playground  aad  School- 
Room— all  gradei.  Price,  20  eta. 

Catalofluc  ol  Hundreds  ol  Helps  to  Teachers 

In  Drawing,  Geography,  History,  Snpplemeotary  Read- 
ing, Text-Books,  Kindergarten  GoMS,  Entertainment 
Books,  etc.,  free. 


A.   FLANAGAN   CO., 

266  W&bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Kaad  oplnlona, 
than  write  ua  ' 


pPOCH-|VjAKING  TEXTS 

nessc  w  rlts  u  it  7««  latMM  IntrsAwUt  ar  cksacUc  texts  la  tkesc  Ilaw 
THE  IDEAL  WORD  BOOK 

By  E.  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  fonneriy  Prof,  of  English  in  Purdue 

University,  Institute  Instructor,  etc.    A  complete  graded 

speller  containios  new  and  practical  features.    Cloth,  144 

pages.    Price,  if  CIS. 

"  Idecl  in  fscl  ■■  weU  u  in  name.    On  >■  broader  baEJn  than  ordinarr 

terti,  bnt  choronxhlyinraotioal."— ^eu>  England  ./ourtiol-'  ■" '— 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

By  H.  C.  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  English,  Wyoming  Uni- 
versity.   An  invaluable  book,  fresh  and  inspiring,  for  first 
high  school  grades,  normal  schools,  and  academies.   Cloth, 
141  pages.    Price,  M  cts. 
"A  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  thla  book,  cannot  fall  to  make  compoailiDn 

work  both  pleunnble  and  profitable ."—PrtW.  C,  Jf.  tutrv,  Inatana 

Stale  normal  Sctiool. 

THE   ANALYSIS    OF   THE   ENGLISH    SEN- 
TENCE 

By  Makion  Nelson  Bkbuan,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Robinson, 
III.  A  study  of  the  sentence  from  the  standpoiat  of  the 
judgment  expressed.  For  grammar  and  hig£  school  pu- 
pils.   Cloth,  iSi  pages.    Price,  SOctt. 

THE  PRACTICAL  DRAWING  SERIES 

by  Webb,  Ware,  and  Zaner.  Primary  Numbers,  15  Cts.    Ad- 
'  '    vanced  Numbers,  30  ctS.    Each,  40  pp.    Send  fp*  booklet, 

1^ Any  6»cli,  postpaid,  at prie*sgiv*H.    Caialogttts  frtt. 


A.  t=LANAGAN  CO.,  Publishers 

266  Wabaah  A-vanua,  CHICAGO 


at    THE    ^ 

IDEAL 


ADJUSTABLE 


DE5K 


AND  CHAIR 

Adjustable  School  Desks  are  Demanded  by  Every  Dictate  of  Humanity 

Investigate  their  Merits  and  You  AVill  Become  a  Convert 

Missionary  Literature  Sent  Free  Where  Asked  For 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.,  ^"-"l^i. 


Furniture  and 


EASTERN  OFFICE:  24  W,  I9th  ST., NEW  YORK. 


we:stern  officei  94  wabash  Ave., Chicago 


September  6,  1902 
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OFFICE  METHODS  AND 
PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

h  Truly  Educational. 

la  Attractive  to  Pupils  and  Parents, 

Is  Thorough,  Logical,  and  Practical. 

PrescDts  a  number  of  features  not  fouad  id  other  works. 
In  use  in  hundreds  of  the  best  high  scboob  of  the  couDtry, 
and  we  have  jet  to  bear  of  one  that  has  used  it  and  not  been 
pleased.    It  will  prove  to  be  the  work  you  need.    Try  it. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

Though  less  than  a  year  aince  this  book  first  came  from 
tbepress  it  is  already  ourmost  popular  book.  Itispreemmently 
the  Speller  for  the  high  schools.  It  provides  for  both  sight 
and  sound  nemory.  Places  it  within  the  power  of  the  pupil 
to  increase  his  vocabulary,  to  leani  the  use  of  the  diacritical 
marks,  and,  best  of  all,  it  will  give  him  the  dictionary  habit. 

For  information  eontirning  a  full  line 
of  Commirciil  TtxI-Btoks,  addrtss 

POWERS    &   LYONS 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NIID  FOR  BEST  KISULTt 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

and  the 

NATURAL  MOVEMENT  METHOD 
Ifn'Sf"'  COPY  BOOKS   (M.di.1) 

Thoroughly  unique,  with  many  original  valuable  features 
not  found  in  other  books,  ao  to  i8  adjnstable  COPY 
SLIPS  in  back  of  each  book  for  elementary  work,  giving 
more  than  double  tlie  material  fouod  in  others. 

Correlation  of  subjects  and  artistic  illustrations. 

Careful  grading  throughout. 

Medial  Slant,  Legibility,  and  Rapidity. 

Method  and  Movement  combined. 

Send  for  descriptioe  catalog 


THE  MORSE  READERS 

S   SooJt  Serw  of    Graded  Cejrt 

By  Thomas  M.  Balliet  and  Ella  M.  Powers 


THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST— parlin 

With  Syllabication   and    Primary  Accent,  also   Word 
Selected. 

THE  MORSE  SPEILER— Dutton 

Ideal  Dictation  and  Correlation  Method. 

ATWOOD  ALGEBRA  SERIES 

Send  for  catalog  of  many  other  choice  books 

THE    MORSE    COMPANY 


•  *  3  •  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  *  * 


School  Entertatament  Katelot. 

The  mram  ol  this  literktore.  TOO  books— 
OTer  ISO  new  ones  listed  and  de>cr1t«il 
tbiiTMF.  Free. 


Teachers*  Katalc^. 

144  Unte  pagan  iUngtrHted^^reTi Bed  to  dstp. 
ThemoM  complete  list  of  book<  for  teachere, 
teachers'  aida,  eta.,  in  eiistence.    Free. 


New  Century  Katalc^. 

■  dascriptiveliBt  of  pedagogical  hookiMrt 


toaoherB'  aidB  ot  all  publish' 
besl  bDokB  listed,  claitaified" 
A  nnlque  catalog- 
flend£c.Blnmp. 


Orer  170O 

......lu,  deacnbad. 

other  pnbllilied. 


C.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educaiion»i  Pubn»b.r«.  fii  £.  Qth  St.,  NE.W  YORK. 


** Cod  ha-r  made  America  the 
Schoot-hou^e  of  the    World" 

—Francis  W.  PwKer 

poriaut  it  is  that  the  school-house  should  be  equipped  with  the 

■      ■ I.  Startthe  children  riglitDy  seeing  that 

supplied  with 

DIXON'S  American  Cra^hli.  PENCILS 

t  seems  like  a  httle  thing  to  speak  about,  but  stop  and  think  how  often  they 
ire  in  the  hands  of  tlie  pupils  and  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
lie  beat. 

Troubles  that    infest  the  school-ioom  will  disappear  and 
fveryihing  will  run  smoothly  when  they  are  used. 

A  gritty,  scratchy  or  unevenly  graded   pencil  is  a  serious 
drawback  towards  success  in  school  work;  it  tries  not  only  the 
nerves  but  the  temper  of  both  teacher  and  pupil;   butaDIX* 
ON  PENCIL  is  a  positive  delight.  All  graclea  ------ 

colors,  and  prices. 


a  positive  delight.  All  grades,  shapes,sises. 


on  this piiblUation,  and sind  i6  ct 
imples  wiU  ht  siHt  thai  will  surfri 


■■««>0»>»»«»»«i»n»>>»«>i»m«mo»«««»m«M»«»»»«»"'o'»» 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CnUCIBLE  CO., 

Jeraer  City,  N.  J. 
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FOUNDATION 
OF  EDUCATION 


•  lnstanoe  ivbere  State  purcbsses 
have  been  nmdo  (or  the  supply 
of  B<:hiwlB.  It  ia  comiueiuled  hy 
ull  the  Stal«  Super]  Dtendeotg  of 
Schools  DOW  la  office,  by  Dcsrlr 
the  ColleKS  Prmliletits,  City 

,  and  County  SupertDlcDdeots,  the 


Tbe  Dew  and  eoUrged  edition  of  theInterDaUi)QalliaBiu>i,oaly  tbe  latest  and  moat 
authoritative  vocabulary  of  the  Baellsh  language,  but  contaiiia  Id  ItA  appendix  com- 
plete dlotlouaiiea  of  blographir,  geography,  tlctloa.  etc. 

Under  the  ed)tor«hlp  of  W,  T.  nAItKlS,  Fh.D„  LUD.,  TT.  8.  Comrolasloner  of  Bducs- 
tlon,  25,000  new  wonls  aud  phrases  have  recently  Iwcn  added.  Tbe  quarto  rolumo  bas 
iSBM  pages  irltb  5000  Ulustratlons.  and  Is  printed  from  new  plates  throuKhout. 

LET    Ua    SEND    YOU    FRE£, 
OUT  Cbart  ol  English  Bouods  and  a  teat  la  proaunolation  ooUed  An  Orthoeplo  Helasfte, 
both  valuable  helps  ta  Ihi^  schoolroom. 

IlliiEtnital  pamphlet  with  spectmon  pagoe  aad  leetlmonlalB  also  fieo. 

G.  d  C.  ME,RRIAM  CO.,  Publishera.  Springfield,  Mass. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

,     aoS-SllThlrdAT*.,       N£WYOn.K 
Hioti&cturea  snd  Importcn  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eoeiythlng  Needad  In   tfu  Laboratory 

GUn  bUwlv  do*a  Ml  tkl  fl  lllllMl 

Mttalwan  KuilutatlMr  IMft.  la  tk*  Hhm 


New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co., 

Ctrma  Vutj  tat  Ckirck  StrMts, 
NEW  YOR.K. 


MA>fUFACTURJlR.a  ONLY. 

SilicRto  Book  Sl&lsa. 
Bl&ck  Diamond  Liquid  Sla.tln8. 
Ivorino  Book  Slatea  n.nd  Tablets. 
Slllc&ta  Fr&med  School  Sl&tea. 
Sllicatta  Revolving  Blackboards. 
Silicate  Roll  Blackboards. 
Higk  Gnde  Slated  Cloth. 
Silicate  Ivorlne  Sheets. 
Sllictt.te  Veneer  Bl&ckboA.rd  Plctte 
in  slabi  4  ft  br  is  ft.    Cut  to  order  an; 
■iie  desired.   We  can  cave  a  lot  of  moo- 
e;  for  you  bj  placing  jr  oar  orders  with  us. 
Sheep  Skin  and  Wool  Felt  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Crayon  Holders,  Dividers,  Eas- 
els, Pointers,  etc 


Liberal  Pay  for  Information 


inth  In  Addition  ti 


ai^Io'n.""  ■' 


This  Coupon  Is  srood  for  X5.00. 

tloD  ehariH  pnp^d  br  in*)  *  S^im  re<«ii 
mail  of  C.%  apd  World.  fTun  LnahflB  In  nliv,  « 


This  Coupon  Is  oood  for  23  Cents. 

^orKovntawltb  oonpon.  1  will  m^t\  jdh  lou  f>ne. 
noBtb  or  tm-mABbli  tajiott  c*rdB.  R^ruUr  pntr, 
aruta.  ThlcllbanlDnpaiiUDii  li  midvlnordnr 


OAT  A  1.008  UAII.RD  O 


E..   W.   A.   ROWLES, 

EVERYTH]^C  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


SVSTEnATIC  COLLECTION. 


"STANDARD"  WATEft  COLODS  ^ 

J/tre  M  a  Htt  of  »ur  btsi  stlling  Boxts  : 

No.  A I    Eightpans,  six  Standards,  and  two  Grains     -  -  90.15 

No.  6      Ei^t  cakes,  same  colors  as  above  -       -       -       •       .zj 

No.  8  Four  large  cakes,  Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue  -  ■  .i» 
No.  13  Four  pans.  Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue  -  -  .  .10 
No.  Q  Nine  tubes,  six  Standards,  two  Grays,  and  Black  -  .90 
No.  10    Pbotsgraph  Colors,  six  Standards.  Brown,  and  White  .15 

No.  II    Ten  pans.  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order  -         .50 

No.  la    Five  pans,  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order       -       -  .30 

Kindergarten  Review  is  now  only  {i.od  a  year  and  is  better  than  ever  belore.    Try 
it.    Ousale  at  the  News  Stands  at  10  cts.  a  copy. 

MILTON  BRADLE.Y  CO.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


rEtlAVKLrHU. 


SAi  nuicuco. 


^ 


ECLECTIC 
PENS  .  .  . 


Write  ui  for  lample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 

This  is  tbe  finest  pea  on  the  mar- 
ket for  vertical  writiog. 

We  also  have  I3  other  numbers, 

™ECLECnC  PEN  CO. 

<3  E.  ttli  St,  N.  Y.  Otr. 


Concentrated  Erficlency 

Tmat  is  thb  Sr  Hon  or 

THE  CHICAGO 

Coneentratlon  of  Keybaard. 
CoBoentratlon  of  BleBbaatsm. 
COROBNTBATION  OF  FBICK. 

Tha  only  expamlon  over  other  dumUbm  li  (hs 
eioliulve  good  fealorM,  of  which  tbata  are 
many.  Oaipriated  matter  dotsilitbem.  Bend 
for  it.  or  aand  SKS  tikday  for  a  maohiae  on  !•■ 
dayi'  trial.   If  you  are  not  ntiilled  we  rrton 

money.    But  we  are  tore  of  your  «Usfao- 

and   if ■■ — --'' '  — 

.hlnaa.  yoi 

CHICAGO    WRITING     MACtHNE    CO., 
134  WndsUat.,Cklcac*,U.I  JL 


Beocbe;.  Tool;  &  Sumlley 

LHRKPrtcas.    HMdaaarters.    SanJ  IWcSMoiw. 

SptcUldlictnatroTSciNoliaBfClBatas. 


For  Beit  RcwHt,  Equip  your  Schoob  wHh 

TAYLOIf S  PATENT  and 
niEE  IIAND  DDAWING  PAPED 

For  Samplit  and  Pritii  writi 

TAYLOR  d  CO., 

S  Norlhsmpton  Av.>  SprliufUldiMaes. 


S«pt«mbir  6, 1M2 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  adTantago  to  conault  the 

Teachers*  Co-operative  Association 

Estabtishtd  \T  years.  lao  Auditorium  Bulldlnr.  Chrcago 

Positions fiiUJ,  i,Qoo.  Eutern  Branch:  494  Athland  Ave.,  Buttalo,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AND  rORIION 


Teachers' 


1,  nt 


leaee.  Scboola.  »i 

..  „^™,„  /or  f  Tory  Depatti 
1:  Kecomiaeiida  Good  School 


_i<litaiite.  Tn- 
ittment  of  In- 
--'-■- Partnti 


all  or  Acldret 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON. 

.mcTlcBn   and   Fsrelcn  TeKobers'  Acaasyi 
23  Union  Square.  New  York. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Atbbnrtoa  Plica,  Boston,      i^fi  Pitch  A*e.,  New  York.      150s  Pens  Ave.,  WBitalcgtoi 
•□3  HlobinD  Boulevard,  Cliic>i{o  414  Cantury  Bnllding,  Ufntieapolls. 

Si3  Cooper  Building,  Danr«r               Hyde  Block,  Spokaoe.  to  Third  B'    ■■— 

43oParrott  Bnilding,  Sau  FYanctsao.  —  - '"' 


Ollir'l^    Dfatltr-nc   During  Anjast    and  Heptember  we  fill  more  poaitioiiB    1 
U»-l\    rv.CtUI  'la  gnyolhertimeottberear.    Many  Kood DO«il"Hia  come  to 
tUQSt  Infilled  promptly.    Itia  the  season  for  quick  cetnrna.    ao-page  Year  Booli  f  ren 
AddresB.  C.  J.  ALbsbt,  Manager.  Thu  A.lb<>rt  Tcarlierii'  ABmry,  Pine  Arts  Building  t 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEaCHERS-  HGENCY 


'.  HCYSSOON.  J 

aw  C.  BOCK  WELL,  j- P™pa. 
3  Eiut  14tli  St.,  Sev  Tork. 


VHICAM 

.   Bruilv    6Btftl>    I  3TS-38) 

>r  OVV.  PLATf  OHM    |     waba-b-  A 


New  York  University 

WASEDIGTOir  SQUAKX,  I,  T.  OTT.  ^ 

C>>>i ur\r\  w         A. siadQata Sehoolaf 

ty\^MHJ%Jlj        sdn^tional  mlanaiii 

^  ^  furulihlnc  IhonHKfa 

^  (vofaadonal    aqnlp- 

fclTEB  to  become  mperintandanta,  prlnripali, 
BuperrisorB.  and  proteasor*  In  Mormal  SahooU 
and  the  Pedasogiaal  Deparbnent  of  Oollam, 
For  Catalogue  and  information  arlitra^ 
THE  REGISTRAR,       f 
Washinxton  Squara, 
NKWTOKKCITT. 


We  rerer  to  N.  I.,  N.  J. ,  and   Pa.  Normal  Piinolpali.     Teaahen  needed  NOW.      Particatan  fni 

Mamp.  H.  S,  KBLLOaa,  naHger,  No.  61  But  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^"Jit| 


.     of  all   OredcJ"   wit 

_  Competent  Tanrliers.    AeaiBta  Teachei 

Id  obtaining  Pogjtione.    HARLAN   P.  FRENCH.  61  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  V. 


120  BOTlSton  SI. 


Teacheri.  TBtori,  aaa  FriTite  SchooU,     Correiponiente  laTlted- 


Free  Registration  till  Oct.  1st.  £, 


ALBANY  TEACHEI 


^fTtbem.    Thif  offer 


SHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
offers  the  best  agency         ^     .. 


Green^vood, 
S.  C. 

be  had  in  the  South.    NinthYear.    Reasonable 


aslike  Methods.     Wrili 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  o!  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 


The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency,  ^™i|; 


,    Wereoommend  ni 


Dl  AVC  IHbIohk,  Speaker*.  Operettas.  DrlllB, 
*'l  HT3  ReKsrtiCard.    Hlg    auitogfrer 
LOGAfl.  DAILET  ft  CO..  Wabaib  ATI.,  Chlcac«. 


EMPIRE  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Syracuse.  N.  Y  '»  "mV;"" 

WE   PROMISE.      *KVni'-''-ho'ir\.'r'io   .»r.t  1  CANDIDATES 

I  Vgniiir.ie.nhBl»Hi-»i.plt.,«.  J 


TACIFIC    TEA.CHE'RS' 

Kapid  growth  of  Padflf  Northwact  la  making  an  uru.tual  (iem, 
" —-Wgo  Westn— ■-  ' '  '  ■  ■■    * 


ylGKflCV- 


»■  W.  Brlntnall.  Maaaaer, 


3773  BrooklyD  / 


,  Seattle.  Waihlnsto 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Par  ■choalB  orbnn*  xtndT.  Tbe  ffllawlac 
sublrniB  are  rnbrarrd  la  Mr  pabllcattaaw 
wHitn^EnglUh.  I'emnerelBl  l,»w,  Arftb- 
He  al-o  bnip  the  be«i  PacVal  DletlaBarj. 
Ulnslratrd  ratBlaaae  frre.   Adi&eH 

TEB  PRACTICAL  IIXT  BOOK  COUP  AIT, 
ITS  Euclid  ATHDQe.  CleTalaod.  Ohio 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S  THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Oood '^De -Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Hair.  New   Copynglil   Introdactiona-New  Type— 

'  Leather  BiDding—GlothSldH—Priceliedaaadto  Oond  P*p«r~WeU  BonDd-CoaTenieat  for  th« 

•l.U.  poitpaid.   Bead  for  lample  paaea.  Pocket— Pries,  poatpaid,  H  oeiita  each. 

-}  DAVID  McKAY.  Publlchert.  ivia  MArkct  St.,  Philadelphia 


D  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  hy  mentioning  SCHOOL  Journal  when 
*^    eating  with  advertiaerB. 


SCHOOL 
rURNISHIHC  CO. 

9w[nia''ST.^NEPf  TUKK 


•  OLID  SATISFACTION  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 

k   from  the 
"  use  of  I 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


They  have  aU  the  merit*  of  perfect  pens,  smoothneas  of  point  and  evenness  of  temper,  causing  ease  and  comfort  in  writing. 

r^  S4»h  hy  ^u  siaHontr4.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.aV^Vr'rtrdVa^'.''.<^'"' 
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The 


New  Century 

Typeivriter 


AMERICAN  WWTINC  MACHINE  CO..  343  Bcoalway,  N«>  Vott. 


SUPERIOR  BOOKS  FOR 
LITERATURE  CLASSES... 

nnt:       SCUPPERS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE- 

The  teit  has  been  diseo cumbered,  so  far  as  poMible,  from  details 
which  t^e  student  is  sure  to  forget,  aod  the  book  has  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  literaiy  chann  wtiicb  lilts  our  best  bittories  of  literature 
above  the  usual  realm  of  text-books. 

Second:  LAWTON'S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE: 

The  companion  volume  (inst  ready)  to  Scudder's  English  Literature, 
prepared  in  the  same  general  style,  and  by  frequent  allusions  Prof.  Lair- 
ton  reminds  the  student  that  English  History  and  Literature,  indeed  all 
the  art  and  life  of  the  past,  are  akin  to  our  own.  From  these  pages  a 
distinct  and  well  rounded  review  of  our  whole  Literature  can  be  gained 
by  any  competent  student. 

Third:     ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  STAR  SERIES,  15  volames. 

The  best  inexpensive  edition  of  the  College  entnuce  requirements 

published;  unabridged  texts,  beautiful  illustrations,  full  and  accurate 
notes,  exercises  on  tbe  texts. 

Fourth:    THE  HAWTHORNE  CLASSICS: 

A  series  of  volumes  for  supplementary  reading  for  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  arranged  in  development  of  the  plan  of 

THE  HAWTHORNE  READERS. 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

ReBts  and  strengtbens  tb« 
tired  and  confused  brain,  di»- 
pelt  nervous  headache  and 
hidnces  refreshing  sleep. 
GiYCS  food  appetite,  perfect 
digestion  and  a  dear  brain. 


HOUGHTONi  MIFFLIN   &  COMPANY, 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

■re  tha  ebt^wtmt,  lundieat,  meet  Mtlsfao- 
tMTn«aiuafiltDitnll«ni>Mbo^.  Oct 
li«t  «onpri*M  OTw  Nt  nUjWbi.   Brad  19 

jrMhw  wttk  lA\aa  onttaiMt  onwM. 
B-  L.  KZLIAGG  *  CO.,  .1  X.  .tk  St.,  In.  TMrk 


MODERN 
AMERICAN  I 
SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS  ^ 


mllUtloD.    Bdnlurr. 


to*.   Beidj4uda  PU».  Bat 

lihlliic.    Hat-uid-OlMk  Ri 
Bdnlurr  AnutcamoBU.    H 


il  BnlldiDC.   Bnbiirbsii  acbaollir 


*      JYPEWRITERS   ARE 


MANY  writing  machines  break  down 
in  their  youth,  but  Remingtons 
have  tough  constitutions  and,  no  mat- 
ter  how  hard  the  work  they  do,  they 
are  sure  to  reach  a  hale  and  vigorous 
old  age. 


LONG-LIVED 


In  tbe  nnlicies  of  THI 
TKAVXLEKS.  the  preminmh 
are  known  snd  suaranteuil 
Iram  the  etart.  There  is  no 
^rueSH-work  about  tbem^  In 
iiiutUBl  campBnieii,  tbe  net 
coBt  dopenr(«  apon  diridenilK. 
entirelj  optional  In  amnont 
with  the  conipuny .  ami  (here- 
fore  yon  cannot  know  in  ad- 
vanne  what  the  preminm  will 
ho.  The  differenaa  between 
the  lower  eont  in  Tht  Travel- 
en  and  tbe  higher  cost  of 
nintvial  .or ,  divi.iend-payinK 

flrHl'to''l'a«i!*  ""  '°'"  '^'  *  ' 
THE  TBATELEBS  Lfl  tbe 
oldflRt.largeBt.BDilxtronseHl 
Ai'i'iiientln  snranre  Com  pan  j 
in  the  world.  Its  anoident 
policiei  Rnaraatee  a  treeklf 
income  while  tiisahled  from 
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Scholar  or  Gentleman? 

Bj^  a/.  ^>5r.  Mclntyre,  Winnipeg. 


|E  was  one  of  the  best-knowii  and  most  pros- 
perous business  men  in  the  West,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  he  spoke 
as  a  wise  man  or  as  a  fool.  He  was  talking 
about  the  education  of  his  boys — you  knew 
men  are  sometimes  really  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  boys— -and  after  an  ex- 
change of  opinions  regarding  their  teacher  he  remarked: 
'*  I  don't  understand  how  teachers  so  often  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  thing  in.  teaching  a  boy  is  to 
give  him  the  instincts  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
When  I  went  te  high  school  in  the  East  we  had  six  or 
eight  teachers,  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  best  school  in 
the  district,  yet  my  recollection  of  it  to-day  is  this:  The 
principal,  who  taught  classics,  and  who  should  have  been 
a  man  of  refinement,  was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded  reg- 
istering machine.  He  seemed  to  be  made  of  metal.  He  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  boys  in  their  studies  with  a 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  ;  if  a  boy  was  shaping  well  for  ex- 
amination t£it  was  enough  ;  no  matter  what  merits  he 
had  outside  of  that  they  were  disregarded.  I  have  seen 
beys  come  into  that  school  who  needed  above  all 
things  a  little  talk  as  to  dress  and  deportment — just  a 
little  word  would  have  sufficed — but  that  word  was  never 
spoken. 

"There  were  others  who  had  offensive  ways — they  were 
slovenly  and  dirty;  yet  they  were  good  students  and  they 
were  in  the  favored  lot.  They  left  that  schoel  resembling 
'the  learned  hog,'  and  they  are  probably  after  that  pattern 
to-day. 

Oar  mathematical  teacher  was  a  quiet,  patient  man, 
who  could  solve  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  problem, 
but  we  ran  wild  with  him.  His  influence  was  alto- 
gether in  the  direction  of  producing  *  hoodlums.'  Our 
English  master  was  one  of  the  driest  specimens  imag- 
inable. There  was  nothing  he  could  not  analyze,  ex- 
cept a  boy's  nature.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  doing 
that  he  would  probably  have  discovered  a  boy's  needs. 
He  gave  us,  words,  words,  words,  but  there  was  no  in- 
spiration, no  life.  The  teacher  of  science,  however, 
was  a  man,  and  a  gentleman.  Whenever  he  came  into 
the  room  we  felt  the  presence  of  a  lofty  soul.  He  said 
nothing  about  manners  but  most  of  us  began  to  rever- 
ence him  and  copy  him.  His  spirit  was  infectious. 
The  other  teachers  gave  us  most  of  our  schooling ;  he 
gave  us  most  of  our  education.  I  shall  love  the  memory 
of  that  man  as  long  as  I  live.  We  had  a  man  who  taught 
us  bookkeeping  and  history.  He  was  boorish,  narrow, 
conceited.  He  was  self-educated,  and  never  having  been 
in  the  world  of  men  never  really  understood  how  igno- 
rant and  full  of  faults  he  was.  He  had  dirty  hands, 
greasy  coat,  unkempt  beard.  I  can't  understand  to 
this  day  how  they  kept  such  men  in  a  school.  But, 
you  know,  they  were  all  hustlers.  Yet,  I  wish  to 
heaven  they  had  all  been  gentlemen  before  they  were 
hustlers.  When  my  boys  are  old  enough  to  go  to  high 
school  or  college  they  are  going  where  the  teachers 
are  first  ef  all  gentlemen." 

Now  here  is  a  criticism  of  the  schools  of  twenty 
years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment and  it  raises  a  series  of  questions  that  deserve 
consideration : 


1.  Should  the  school  consider  the  cultivation  of  a  gentk- 
manly  demeanor  as  of  very  great  importance  f  It  will  be 
conceded  that  in  life  a  gentlemanly  bearing  is  mostde- 
sirable.  None  of  us  wish  in  our  business  relations  to 
deal  with  uncultured,  uncouth  specimens  of  humanity, 
and  in  our  social  intercourse  we  are  careful  to  eultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  those  who  have  not  only  intelli- 
gence, but  that  style  and  manner  which  charaeterize 
the  gentleman.  It  may  be  said  that  internal  worth  and 
not  torm  determines  the  man.  In  answer  to  this  it  may 
be  said  that  where  real  worth  exists  the  form  will  be  de- 
sired, and  many  a  man  of  real  worth  suffers  because  he 
has  not  that  repose  and  manner  which  indicate  '*  the 
man  of  good  breeding."  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
special  aim  of  the  school  is  "  scholarship,"  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  home  and  society  to  look  after  manners. 
In  answer  to  this  it  might  be  asked,  **  Who  settled  it 
that  the  special  aim  of  the  school  was  'scholarship'  ? 
and  if  it  were,  is  not  the  great  aim  of  education — the  up- 
building of  life — of  more  account  than  this  special  aim? 
There  is  not  an  institution  of  civilization  but  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  school  will  supplement  its  legitimate 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  The 
school  which  carries  on  its  work  as  if  it  were  not  co-op- 
erating with  home  and  society  is  decidedly  'out  of  order.' 
There  must  be  as  good  manners,  as  good  style.  As 
much  consideration  for  others  in  school  as  in  any  home 
or  any  society  in  the  country.  Once  more  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  don't  want  prigs  and  popinjays  but  men. 
Most  certainly  we  want  men  ;  but  we  want^en^e  men  and 
not  boors  and  hoodlums.  The  man  of  business  who  made 
the  criticism  a  few  minutes  ago  has  in  him  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  prig  and  popinjay,  but  he  is  a  man  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the .  word,  and  he  believes  that  the 
first  requisite  in  any  man's  education  is  that  he  have 
the  bearing  and  manner  of  a  gentleman.  And  he  is 
not  far  astray. 

2.  Does  the  criticism  apply  to  the  schools  of  to- day  f 
There  is  no  use  in  evading  this  question  by  saying  that 
our  teachers  have  a  high  sense  of  their  moral  respon- 
sibility, that  they  are  aiming  at  character  formation. 
This  is  quite  true.  Yet  the  conduct  of  pupils,  the 
bearing  of  teachers  in  schools,  the  reports  of  inspectors, 
would  all  indicate  that  this  ''  making  gentlemen  "  is  not, 
in  many  cases,  receiving  the  attention  it  should.  There 
are  indeed  schools  in  which  the  very  worst  of  bad  man- 
ners may  be  seen,  where  both  teachers  and  pupils  lack 
the  repose,  the  courtesy,  the  finish  that  characterize 
the  refined.  There  is  instead  an  air  of  roughness, 
crudeness,  confusion,  and  discord.  A  gentleman  is 
known  by  his  temper,  his  speech,  his  address,  his  gen- 
eral style.  He  does  not  scold  and  nag,  he  does  not 
use  coarse  or  inelegant  expressions  habitually,  he  does 
not  insult  childhood,  he  is  more  careful  to  speak  gently 
and  tenderly  in  the  presence  of  little  ones  than  in  the 
presence  of  his  ball-room  associates ;  it  is  in  him  to 
be  kind  and  gentle;  he  can  not  be  otherwise. 

0  si  sic  omnes  ! 

3.  What  is  required  under  the  dreumstances  ?  First 
of  all  it  would  seem  that  our  teachers  must  perceive  the 
inportance  of  training  of  the  kind  indicated.  But 
there  is  no  hope  so  long  as  those  in  charge  of  our 
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Bohoola  think  ool;  In  terms  of  intellect.  Additional  in- 
tellectnal  ability  is  the  last  thing  some  people  need. 
Soap  »nd  cnrr;-coinb  would  be  mora  to  the  point.  Yet 
there  are  cases  on  record  where  children  have  entered 
a  school  rough,  untidy,  unmannerly,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  have  gone  away  worse  than  they  came,  A  man 
came  into  a  high  school  down  East,  He  was  dirty, 
rough,  uncultured,  offenaive  in  his  ways,  crotchety, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  wm  a  wonderful  worker. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  passed  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion and  received  a  license  to  teach.  It  would  have 
been  as  fitting  for  a  Zulu  to  take  charge  of  a  school  as 
that  man.  Why  in  the  name  of  ail  that  is  sensible 
didn't  the  teachers  of  that  school  take  him  where  he 
came  short  instead  of  bending  all  their  energies  to  mak- 
ing him  come  out  first  on  examination  ?  It  requires 
more  courage  to  talk  to  a  man  on  personal  matters  than 
to  teach  him  physics  or  algebra,  but  what  is  a  teacher 
for,  if  it  is  not  to  assist  in  building  up  life?  There 
are  some  of  course  who  shout  "can't"  as  soon  as  you 
mention  character- building  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Can  a  man  not  be  as  honest  in  trying  to  help  a  fellow 
to  a  better  life,  as  in  trying  to  teach  him  history  or  lit- 
eratureT  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  teachers  require 
to  have  their  eyes  open  to  dirty  ha^ids,  greasy  coats, 
rough  manner,  signs  of  basfafulness,  and  everything  of 
this  kind.  Then  they  can  do  something.  But  they 
never  in  this  world  will  do  anything  of  account  if  they 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  subject  of  study  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  pnpil. 

In  the  second  place  teachers  must  know  in  theory 
and  practice  what  the  gentlemanly  life  means.  Ay, 
there's  the  rub.  How  can  one  with  rasping  voice, 
riovenly  expression,  bad  temper,  insolent  tone,  hyper- 
bnainesa  air,  cast-iron  precision,  understand  the  life  we 
are  considering?  The  thing  is  impossible.  It  may  be 
that  with  many  of  us  we  shsll  never  reach  the  ideal ; 
it  may  be  that  early  training  and  environment  are 
against  us  ;  it  may  be  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  blood, 
for  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that ;  but  we  can  do  our 
best.  And  when  we  review  our  work  for  the  term  up- 
on which  we  are  just  entering,  one  of  the  questions  we 
shall  ask  oarselves  in  all  seriousneas  is  this,  "Have  we 
helped  our  boys  to  be  gentlemanly  in  thought,  act,  and 
word  I "  and  if  we  have,  our  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain. 


A  TraveliiiK  Preparatory  Stihool. 

A  novel  departure  in  the  private  school  world  is  the 
nautical  preparatory  school  now  being  organized  on  the 
"Young  America."  It  is  to  combine  many  new  and 
ideal  features  with  the  best  plans  of  existing  naval 
training  and  preparatory  schools.  The  object  of  this 
school  is  not  to  train  boys  for  sea  service  but  to  combine 
with  a  first  claes  preparatory  conree  for  college  or  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  travel  and  observation  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  in  whatever  line  is  afterward 
followed.  It  will  enable  the  students  to  know  the 
world  st  first  band,  to  anderetand  national  problemB  and 
the  needs  of  our  now  rapidly  developing  foreign  markets, 
the  commerciiti  cnstoma  and  relations  of  various  natione 
and  their  bearing  upon  American  induBtries  and  com- 
merce. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  fonr  years  dur- 
ing which  time  every  maritime  country  of  the  world  will 
be  visited.    The  curricnlum  is  outlined  as  follows  : 


Hlctort,  IdtlB, 

Enilldi  QiunmiT,  BtMiilna 

Alt^bn.  Bliton, 

pliriloilOniTmplii,      N>tii»l  E 

Gtouitn.  Hilton. 


8»UIb>. 
Mktual  HllrU 


Xltlin  Fmiob,  Onmui,  er 

The  school  will  be  "  honaed  "  on  a  palatial  modem 
steel  ship  the  "Young  America"  now  in  process  of 
building.  This  will  be  a  four  decked  sailing  ship  with 
a'lziliary  steam  power.  The  divisions  will  be  tpar  dtek, 
where  will  be  munc  and  recreation  rooms  ;  the  main  or 
Khool  deck  occupied  by  the  school,  mess  rooms,  bathe, 
headquarters  of  executive  and  academic  departments ; 
berth  deck,  for  bertha  and  state  rooms  of  professors  and 
students ;  and  orU/p  dnk  for  store-rooms,  bskery,  pantry, 
laundry,  etc.,  and  sarrsnts  quarters.  Below  will  be  the 
hold.  Perfect  artificial  ventilation,  distilled  water,  elec- 
tric lighting,  water-tight  compartments  and  constant 
inspection  are  among  the  measures  for  comfort,  health, 
and  safety.  An  experienced  United  States  naval  officer 
will  be  in  command  of  the  ship.  No  manual  labor  will 
be  required  of  the  students  except  sail  and  spar  drills 
for  gymnastic  exercises.    Cadet  officers    will    be  ap- 
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pointed,  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  deportmeiit,  for  duties 
identical  with  those  of  the  ship's  officers  of  similar  rank, 
but  ob]7  for  purposes  of  development,  amusement,  and 
reward  of  merit.  Pocket  money  must  be  deposited  with 
the  management  and  its  serring  out  made  a  part  of  the 
ashool  discipline. 

Uniform  clothing  thmout  wUl  be  worn  itj  the 
students,  and  be  provided  by  the  school  as  a  factor  in 
discipline  and  systematic  mansgement.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious training  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 

The  "  Young  America  "  will  start  on  its  first  cruise  in 
September  1903.  Only  250  pupils  will  be  admitted ; 
some  are  already  enrolled.  The  school  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  con- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

I  likTs  taken  The  School  Jourhai.  for  the  pmst  ten  yean  and 
eojof  rMdlng  It  more  tban  any  otbar  periodic*!  I  receive. 
OdiifU,  latea.  Tkoi.  B.  Hvtton, 

SuptrintanUiU. 


Harvard  B.A.  In  Three  Years. 

At  last  Harvard  has  taken  the  long  expected  step  by 
formally  announcing  that,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
1!J05,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  can  be  obtained 
after  three  years  of  resident  study.  The  new  rules  pro- 
vide for  graduation  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  students  who  wish  to  be  graduated  with  dii- 
tinction  and  attain  the  requisite  marks  in  three  and  a 
half  years  may  take  a  leave  of  absence  and  be  graduated 
at  the  next  commencement.  More  stringent  regulations, 
however,  are  to  be  applied  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  present  nnmber  goes  to  many  private  schools  whose 
principKle  sre  not  yet  enrolled  on  the  snbscriptian  list  of  l^E 
School  Jouknal.  These  we  ask  especially  to  lead  every  page 
with  care,  and  to  aak  thenBelves  honestly  whether  tbey  onght 
to  let  a  day  pass  befon  thej  join  those  of  their  coofreies 
who  have  made  this  periodical  a  weekly  vUitor  and  counielor. 
The  eabscriptioD  price  is  only  two  dollars  and  the  valne  to  be 
derived  from  its  reading  so  palpable,  that  there  oaght  to  be 
no  hesitation. 
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A  Famous  Old  E.nglish  Public  School. 


P  PROBABLY  few  nsitorB  to  Weatminater  Ab- 
I  bey  diacoTer  the  whereabouta,  or  even  rea- 
I  lize  their  cloae  proximity,  to  the  buildioga 
of  a  school  .that,  it  ia  said,  "  has  greater 
traditions  than  either  Eton  or  WincheBter." 
Jastwhen  WeatmiDBter  school  was  atarted 
can  hardly  be  determined,  its 'beg^inning  ia 
■0  buried  in  monastic  history.  A  school  certainly  eziat- 
•d  at  WeatminBter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  But  the 
history  of  the  school  really  begins  with  Qneen  Elisabeth, 
"oar  Foundreaa  and  Benefactreas,"  and  1560  maybe 
Mt  down  as  the  first  year  of  Westminater'a  existence  as 
R  pnblio  sohiol. 

From  the  beginning,  the  school  was  part  and  parcel  of 
tile  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  first  headmaa- 
twr  was  Jobs  Adams,  who  waa  appointed  in  1540. 
Adams  was  sacceeded  by  Alexander  Nowell,  the  author 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  twelve  years  later  Nicho- 
las Udal  broDght  hia  birch  from  Eton,  where  he  added 
to  a  not  nnaullied  character,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  beater  of  hia  time. 

Queen  Elisabeth  arranged  for  two  clasaea  of  pupils  in 
the  abbey  school :  Queen  Scholars  who  were  to  be 
boarders  and  chosen  from  boys  who  had  been  at  least  a 
year  In  the  acfaool,  and  a  class  of  To  vn-boys, now  known 
as  Home-boar derB.  The  Royal  Scholars  have  always 
claimed  and  held  the  chief  places  in  the  school,  and  they 
hare  clung  tenaciously  and  vigorously  to  what  they  have 
considered  theit  rights.  For  example,  general  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  appointment,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  town-boy  aa  captain  of  the  school, 

A  glance  at  the  early  curriculum  may  be  ef  interest. 
At  five  A.  u.  the  pupils  were  ronsed  by  a  cry  of  "  sur- 
glte,"  and,  after  Latin  prayers,  they  proceeded  to  the 
doisters  to  wash.  At  six,  all  boys  aeaembied  in  the 
aohool-room,  where  they  were  exerciaed  in  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  fourteen  or  fifteen  being  called  out  to 
stand  in  a  semicircle  before  the  master.  After  this 
they  made  extempore  Latin  or  Greek  verses,  or  repeated 
passages  from  some  Latin  author,  the  master  calling 
npoa  such  as  "  by  the  feare  or  confidence  discovered  in 
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their  lookea"  be  concluded  had  learned  or  omitted  their 
lessons.  At  eight  they  partook  of  a  "  bever  "-bread,  9nd 
perhaps  beer.  The  pioua  founders  had  not  seen  thf> 
need  of  providing  for  ao  paltry  a  meal  as  breakfast. 
From  nine  to  eleven  the  boys  ware  in  school  once  more, 
doing  Latin  exercises  and  tranBlations.  Afterthisoatne 
dinner  and  then  school  was  continued,  with  one  hour's 
intermission,  nntU  six  o'clock.  Supper  followed,  then 
more  books  until  eight,  when  the  wearied  WestmiuBter 
was  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 

In  1672  Edward  Grant  was  made  headmaater.  Under 
his  infiuence  the  prosperity  of  the  school  advanced 
greatly.  The  moat  famous  of  Grant's  echolars  were 
Ben  Jonson  and  Archbishop  Neile. 

Grant  was  succeeded  by  William  Camden.  During 
his  administration  the  old  dormitory  of  the  monks  wss 
converted  into  a  school-room.  In  this  room  claBses  were 
held  until  1883,  and  it  is  still  the  assembly-room  of  the 
school.  In  old  times,  from  an  iron  rod  near  the  middle 
of  the  room  a  curtain  hung,  which  divided  the  upper 
school  from  the  lower.  The  rod  has  survived  the  cur- 
tain, and  over  this  rod,  in  the  presence  of  the  school 
and  invited  guests,  on  Shrove  Tuesday  the  cook  has  to 
throw  a  pancake. 

The  moat  famous  master  of  Westminster  school  was 
Dr.  Busby.  Richard  Busby  was  appointed  headmaster 
in  1638.  In  the  popular  estimation  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  hie  flogging.  Sir  Roger  de.Coverley's  saying  is 
well  known  :  "  A  great  man,  Dr.  Busby,  he  whipped  my 
grandfather,  a  very  great  man."  In  the  scholastic  world 
Buaby  is  remembered  mainly  for  his  famous  grammar  ; 
but,  beyond  a\\,  he  was  a  famous  Churchman.  Thruout 
the  religions  domination  of  the  Puritans  he  carried  on 
church  services  in  his  own  house. 

The  tale  of  bis  retort  to  Father  Petre  ia  well-known. 
Meeting  the  doctor  in  the  park  one  day,  Petre  stopped 
him  with  :  "Don't  you  know  me,  air?"  The  Doctor 
paused  as  if  trying  to  recollect  his  face  and  then 
anawered,  "  But  you  were  of  another  faith  in  those  days, 
sir.  How  came  you  to  change?  "  "  The  Lord  had  need 
of  me,"  waa  Petre's  reply.  "  Few  men,"  retorted  Busby, 
"have  read  their  Bible  more  carefully  or  frequently 
than  I  have,  and  I  never  knew  that  the  Lord  had  need 
of  anything  but  once,  and  that  waa  of  an  ass." 

Busby's  two  most  famous  pupils  were  John  Dryden 
and  Robert  South.  The  latter,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Busby's  favorite  scholar,  lies  buried  beaide  his  mas- 
ter in  Westminster  abbey.  Dryden,  who  afterwards 
showed  hia  confidence  in  Busby  by  aending  hia  two  aona 
to  Westminster,  has  left  his  mark  at  the  school  by  cut- 
ting hia  name  on  a  form  which  ia  still  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  pupils  for  the  first 
time  attended  the  coronation  and  then  began  the  cus- 
tom, which  is  still  preserved,  of  the  Weatminstera  being 
the  first  to  raise  the  cry  "  Vivat  Rex." 

The  fame  of  Busby  as  a  flogger  has  probably  grown 
far  beyond  hia  deserts.  At  any  rate,  with  all  bis  severity, 
hiB  pupils  retained  for  him  a  moat  rare  affection  and 
respect.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  a  most  success- 
ful administrator.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  liberality, 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  hia  fortune  to  founding 
the  Busby  Trust,  which  still  exists  at  Westminster. 

Among  those  who  came  under  the  famous  rod  was 
Philip  Henry,  the  eminent  Nonconformist.  South  and 
Dryden  have  already  been  mentioned:  Contemporary 
with  them  were  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  John  Lotke,  and 
George  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Matthew  Prior,  also  one  of  Buaby's  pupilf,  records  his 
admiration  for  his  master  in  verse  : 

"  So  when  at  Bcbool  we  first  declaim. 
Old  Bnsbj  walke  ue  in  a  theme. 
Whose  prop  supports  oar  infant  vein, 
And  helps  the  rickets  in  the  brain." 

The  forms,  during  Busby's  head  mastership,  ran  from 
a  first  to  a  seventh.  His  successor  abolished  the  seventh 
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North  End  of  the  Lirsa  School- Room. 

and  substituted  the  "ahell"  in  its  place.  The  name 
was  given  because  the  ol&as  did  its  work  at  the  end  of 
the  big  Bcbool-room.  The  "  seventh "  has  since  been 
reatored,  and  ita  worli  is  done  In  the  old  library  which 
was  bequeathed  in  luum  Sektdae  Weitmonatteriensii 
b;  the  good  DOcbQt's  will. 

Some  Nmous  Wcstmfiutcn. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  second  usher  when  his  brother 
Charles  entered  the  school.  With  the  name  of  John 
Barber  a  rather  interesting  incident  is  connected.  A 
certain  bookseller  published  parts  of  a  funeral  oration 
spoken  by  Barber.  Rashly  venturing  within  the  confines 
of  Dean's  yard,  the  unhappy  publisher  was  seized  and 
tossed  in  a  blanket.  .  Finally  having  been  forced  to  ask 
pardon  on  his  knees,  he  was  summ^ily  kicked  from  the 
yard. 

Warren  Hastings  was  elected  to  the  Foundation,  but 
he  went  out  to  India  without  completing  his  school 
career.  William  Cowper  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his 
days  at  Westminster  as  little  as  he  relished  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Smith's  administration  saw  the  rise  of  Westminster 
journalism.  Robert  Southey  brought  out  the  Trtfler 
which  ran  to  forty  numbers  and  then  disappeared.  It 
was  followed  by  the  more  famous  Magellant,  which 
caused  an  action  for  libel  to  be  brought  against  the  pub- 
lishera.  As  a  result  Southey  shared  the  fate  of  his  off- 
spring and  disappeared  from  the  school. 

Another  famous  pupil  was  the  eccentric  "Jack" 
Mytton,  admitted  as  a  town  boy  in  1810.  We  are  told 
of  him  that  at  fourteen  he  had  spent  double  his  allow- 
ance, and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor  for  an 
increase  of  income  on  the  ground  that  he  was  going  to 
be  married.  He  received  the  following  unsatisfactory 
reply :  "  Sir,  if  you  can't  live  on  your  allowance  you  must 
starve ;  and  if  you  marry,  I  will  put  you  in  prison." 
Lklddl  and  Scott. 

The  names  of  Liddell  and  Scott  have  been  so  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  Greek  lexicon  that  their  work  as 
schoolmasters  has  fallen  into  the  background.  Henry 
George  Liddell  was  made  headmaster  in  1S45.  Liddell 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  present-day  West- 
minster rests.  He  gave  to  the  school  the  benefit  of  his 
powerful  personality.  Where  he  found  chaos  and  in- 
subordination he  left  order  and  discipline.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  C.  B.  Scott,  who  remained  until  1883.  Dr. 
William  G.  Rutherford,  who  followed,  held  the  reins 
until  last  year,  when  Dr.  James  Gow  took  his  place. 
Dr.  Rutherford's  fame  as  a  scholar  is  world  wide.  As  a 
headmaster  it  is  likely  to  rank  with  the  very  highest. 
His  eamestnesB  has  found  an  echo  in  many  hearts,  while 
his  kindliness  has  won  him  the  deep  and  lasting  affection 
of  all  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  pu- 
pilt. 

ScJhmI   Buildinj*. 

The  only  part  of  tbe  buildings  which  formed  a  part 


3f  the  sehoorof  1560  is  the  College  Hall, 
which  lies  in  a  amaB-eourt  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  abbey.  This  oourt  isappioached 
by  a  small  passage  past  the  door  of  the 
Deanery,  and  in  the  left-band  corner  stands 
the  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  and  an  EUk- 
abethan  serving-hatch.  To  the  right  of 
the  kitchen  are  the  staiis  leading  to  tbe  hill. 
TheHall  itself  dates  f  romlSOO  when  this  build- 
ing was  added  to  the  monastery  as  the  ab- 
bot's refectory.  The  Hall  is  47  X  27  feet,  and 
at  the  south  end  is  a  latticed  singing  gallejy. 
At  the  north  end  stands  a  high  table,  above 
which  are  painted  the  aims  of  the  three  royal 
colleges  and  those  of  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. The  floor  is  paved  with  chequered  mar- 
ble, and  on  each  side  of  the  room  are  heavy 
tables  of  chestnut  wood,  which,  tradition  baa 
it,  were  made  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Span* 
ish  Armada. 
Two  buildings  in  Great  Dean's  yard  are  given  up  to 
the  use  of  the  school.  One  is  the  headmaster's  bpuse 
which  shows  considerable  remains  of  fourteenth  century 
work.  It  was  probably  the  hall  of  the  abbey  cellarer. 
The  old  front  remains,  with  the  addition  of  modern 
doors  and  windows.  Inside  intersBting  corners  abound, 
tho  the  building  as  a  whole  has  been  restored  and 
modernized.  The  otherschoolbuilding  in  Gieat  Dean's 
Yard  serves  as  a  day  home  for  day  pupils. 

Great  Dean's  is  connected  with  Little  Dean's  Yard 
by  a  quaint  old  archway.  Facing  this  stands  the  old 
school  gateway  leading  to  tbe  large  school- room^ in 
Westminster  parlance  "  Up-School."  The  building  was 
altered  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  1591.  The  present 
entrance  to  the  school-room  was  repaired  from  the 
older  entrance,  some  twenty- five  years  ago. 

Busby's  library,  now  used  as  a  claGs-room,  Ipokaout 
upon  College  Garden.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  ita 
coved  ceiling.  It  has  been  called  the  most  beauMfQl 
building  of  Its  kind  in  London,  Many  of  tbe  books  are 
of  great  interest  and  value.  They  include  tbe  first 
edition  of  Bneby's  Grammar  Euclid  in  Arabic,  and  tte 
Bible  of  the  Indian  of  Massachusetts.' 

The  first  dormitory  occupied  by  the  hojs  was  fitted 
up  from  the  old  granary  of  the  monastery.  The  pres- 
ent building,  the  "  new  dormitory,"  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,   tho  as  years   passed  before  suffi- 
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oient  money  was  Kraoted  for  its  completion,  the  original 
plans  were  slightly  changed.  The  dorniitoty  ie  a  eitgle 
room  160  feet  long,  25  feet  brosd  and  nearly  ','.0  feet 
high.  It  IB  divided  into  forty  wooden  cubicle?,  called 
by  their occupanta  "houses."  At  the  end  of  theChriat- 
mas  term  about  half  the  cubicles  at  the  aouth  side  dis- 
appear, and  the  stage  is  ert^cted  for  the  WestminBter 
play.  The  lower  story  of  the  building  consists  of  five 
rooms,  four  of  which  are  fitted  up  alike,  being  divided 
into  small  studies  called  "boxes." 

For  a  gymnasium  We^tniinster  has  a  building  of 
greater  antiquity  than  that  of  any  other  English  bcIiooI. 
It  is  approached  thru  a  vaulted  entrance  thru  the 
dark  ciiuster,  the  piers  of  which  date  back  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Confeisor. 

For  a  chapel  the  school  has  the  right  of  UEe  of  tie 
abbey,  and  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  Westminsters  assemble  in 
Poets'  Corner,  opposite  the  statues  of  Busby  and  South. 
Preicnt-Uay  Cuitomi. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
and  each  boy  has  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
Fagging,  tho  it  still  exists,  is  a  very  mild  survival  of 
what  it  used  to  be.  Only  the  four  college  monitors  have 
the  right  to  fag.  The  four  head  seniors  act  as  moni- 
tors, and  it  ia  with  them  that  the  entire  control  of  the 
school  rests.  In  them  is  vested  the  power  of  punish- 
ment which  is  usually  infiicted  by  a  cane.  By  a  custom 
that  has  become  .1  rule,  exactly  four  strokes  are  admin* 
istered.  Another  punishment  is  "desking."  The 
formal  sentence  is  "you  will  go  to  your  deck  for  two 
days."  Thus  condemned  the  boy  is  compelled  to  place 
himself  in  "  Coventry,"  and  is  not  allowtd  to  leave  his 
"box"  (or  desk)  except  for  meals,  and  he  may  not 
apeak  to  any  of  his  school-fellows  during  the  period  of 
his  "desking." 

The  dreae  of  the  town-boy  is  the  ordinary  Eton 
jacket  with  top  hat  and  black  tie.  The  king's  scholar 
wears  over  this  a  cloth  gown,  and  a  white  tie  instead  of 
a  black  one.  A  square  cap  cntnpltteB  his  outfit.  In 
past  times  t^e  juniors  worn  a  peculiar  garment,  a  sort 
of  double-breasted  Eton  jacket.  Its  chief  disadvantage 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  possessed  only  one  pocket^a  very 
sore  trial   for  a    boy  of  fourteen.     In  1893  some  in- 


genious minds  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  it  waa  a 
"  ')aJge  of  servitude,"  and  it  was  accordingly  abolished. 
The  acting  of  a  Latin  play  formed  part  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Elizabeth,  and  thru  many  vicissitudes  has 
continued,  practically  uninterrupted,  up  to  the  present. 


c=;^.  Miz^^JZi, 


Since  1860  a  cycle  of  four  plays  has  been  in  force : 
These  are  the  "  Andria,"  "Adelpbi"  aid  "  Phormio,"of 
Terence,  and  the  "Trimummus"  of  Plautus.  The  pro- 
log spoken  by  the  captain  of  the  school,  consists  of 
gome  thirty  lines  dealing  with  events  connected  with 
the  school.  One  of  the  moat  successful  in  recent  years 
was  the  epilog  of  1894,  when  Latin  versions  of  two 
of  the  street  songs  of  the  year  were  introduced. 


A  Botaay  Class  at  Wotk,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HE  early  history  of  New  England  academies 
is  essentially  the  history  of  education  in 
New  England  for  the  same  period.  The 
first  settlers  built  the  school-houEe  beside 
the  church,  not  infrequently  upon  the  same 
lot.  To  this  school,  sometimes  taught  by 
the  pastor,  more  frequently  by  some  other 
man  who  bad  sufficient  education  and  could  find  leisure 
from  the  hard  work  of  turainn  the  forest  into  the  field, 
all  the  families  in  the  town  sent  their  children.  Com- 
monly a  part  of  the  teacher's  support,  always  meager, 
was  paid  by  the  town,  just  as  was  that  of  the  pastor, 
while  this  was  eked  out  by  a  small  weekly  payment  by 
the  pupils,  often  in  provisions  or  fuel.  The  simple  idea 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  was  that  the  children  must  have 
sufficient  advantages  in  education  to  secure  intelligence. 
Harvard  college,  later  to  become  Harvard  university, 
dates  almost  from  the  founding  of  the  colony.  In  its 
first  years,  it  was  little  more  than  an  advanced  school, 
tfao  always  giving  degrees.  Bat  very  soon,  the  leaders 
of  thought  caught  the  difference  of  function  between 
the  school  and  the  college.  A  gap  was  evident  between 
the  work  which  belonged  to  these  elementary  echools 
and  the  instruction  of  the  college.  The  division  of  most 
towns  into  districts  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  the  schools  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils,  empha- 
sized the  lack. 

<This  brief  review  of  the  early  conditions  is  needed  to 
make  the  movement  of  the  period  centering  around  the 
year  1800  clear.  For  it  originated  in  a  cause  not  always 
fully  perceived,  but  acting  all  thru  New  England,  to 
a  modified  extent  in  New  York,  and  somewhat  in  states 
beyond.  The  cause  was  a  distinct  gap  between  the  col* 
leges  and  the  common  schools.  It  was  first  met  by  most 
town  pastors  taking  a  few  boys  into  their  own  homes  and 
teaching  them  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a 
little  algebra,  and  perhaps  geometry,  so  fitting  them  for 


entrance  to  college.  For  a  long  period,  this  sort  of 
private  teaching  furnished  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
students  for  Harvard,  and  other  colleges;  and  Dart- 
mouth, in  particular,  received  as  many  as  half  its  students 
from  the  country  pastors  until  well  along  in  the  last 
century. 

As  papulation  grew,  and  as  villages  began  to  replace 
scattered  farms,  a  need  for  some  better  method  of 
meeting  the  gap  between  school  and  college,  began  to 
be  felt.  At  tbe  same  time,  many  were  asking  for  some 
plan  that  would  offer  facilities  for  mote  advaEced  study 
to  the  large  class  who  did  not  look  forward  to  the  col- 
lege. This  was  especially  asked  for  the  girls,  as  tbe 
colleges  did  not  open  their  doors  to  them.  The  lack  in 
the  educational  system  was  met  by  tbe  local  schools  now 
known  as  the  town  academies.  Few  of  them  were  really 
town  academies,  tho  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  they  were  located.  One  academy  met 
the  needs  of  several  towns,  many  of  the  pupils  riding  in 
for  the  day  from  their  homes.  Whenever  a  teacher 
proved  of  unusual  ability,  he  would  attract  the  best  stu- 
dents from  many  miles  around.  Attendance  then  rested 
wholly  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
and  to  stimulate  to  progress. 

The  movement  for  the  founding  of  the  town  acade- 
mies centered  around  the  year  1800.  A  few  dated  back 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  these  were  located 
in  all  parts  of  New  England.  The  earliest  of  them  all 
was  the  school  atByfield,MasB.,a  school  that  still  exists. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  an  excellent  academy.  Many 
years  ago,it  was  reorganized  into  a  hoys'  hoarding  school, 
with  a  small  number  of  boys,  and  this  character  it  is 
likely  to  retain.    It  was  founded  in  1763. 

New  Hampshire  at  one  time  held  mere  of  these  local 
academies  than  were  found  in  any  other  equal  area. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  still  remain,  tho  doing  a  modi- 
fied work.    Hampton  academy  was  one  of  the  first 
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fOQBded,  bearing  the  date  of  1810.  In  its  early  days,  it 
waa  one  of  the  best.  In  one  way  it  differed  eomenhat 
frammoBt  academiee,  in  that  the  principal  was  frequently 
changed.  Bat  there  was  one  compensation,  for  this 
academy  waa  peculiarly  Buccessful  in  attracting  strong 
men  to  the  principal's  position,  men  who  later  became 
famous  in  their  several  profesaions. 

Pembrook  academy,  at  Pembroob,  N.  H.,  dates  from 
1818.  This  school  fitted  many  students  for  Dartmouth 
in  the  years  along  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
has  always  done  fine  work,  and  tho  now  the  course  in 
preparation  for  college  has  OLJy  a  few  atudenta,  the 
same  careful  work  ie  done  as  when  the  classes  were 
larger.  Prof.  Isaac  Walker  has  been  the  principal  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

Rhode  Island  also  furnishes  one  such  acat'emy  which 
is  more  than  a  centnry  old,  that  at  East  Greenwich, 
opened  in  1802. 


Pembroke  Aoademy.  Mew  Hamiubire.    Fonnded  io  IBU. 

The  first  half,  perhaps  better,  the  first  third,  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  halcyon  day  for  the  town 
academies.  In  that  period,  many  a  town,  which  had 
scarcely  thought  such  a  school  possible  before,  founded 
its  own  academy.  Of  course,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
time,  far  too  large  a  number  sprang  into  existence,  and 
then  came  the  struggle  for  surviral.  Only  the  best  had 
any  right  to  continue,  and  many  a  deserted  building  of 
brick  or  wood  or  even  of  stone,  at  one  time  dedicated  to 
academy  purposes  teatifies  to  an  ambition  vaulting  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  region.  Yet,  far  a  time,  the 
academies  flourished, and  high  schools  spread  every  where^ 
largely  because  of  the  stimulus  to  education  given  hy 
these  institutions. 

Most  of  the  academies  were  crowded  tothewallby  the 
competition  of  the  very  schools  that  their  own  existence 
had  fostered.  The  attendance  dwindled  and  finally 
ceased  altogether,  while  the  bright  boys  and  girls  who 
once  found  their  way  to  their  halls,  turned  to  the  high 
Bchools.  No  place  shows  this  more  clearly  than  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  Once  the  Derby  academy  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  of  the  best  class.  Now,  the 
town  supports  a  high  school,  while  Derby  academy  is 
content  with  twenty-five  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  lost 
their  place  in  the  high  school. 

Framiogham,  Mass.,  had  one  of  these  academies,  and 
the  building  stands  at  the  side  of  the  modern  high  ' 
school,  in  size  a  far  more  pretentious  structure,  but  giv- 


ing the  impression  of  a  wooden  box  in  comparison.  Yet 
the  very  form  and  material  of  the  old  academy  SDggesta 
the  solidity  of  the  instruction  there  given.  Fortunately, 
the  building  is  still  used  hy  the  pupUs  of  the  high  school 
for  laboratoriea,  and  aolidityia  the  feature  of  the  teach- 
ing io  its  rooms  still. 

About  the  year  1870,  a  change  took  place  with  many 
of  the  best  of  these  academies,  those  best  fitted  to  sur- 
vive. Men  who  had  received  a  stimulus  to  better  life  in 
them  and  had  succeeded  in  amassing  wealth,  fondly 
turned  back  to  their  early  home  and  determined  that  the 
academy  of  their  early  training  should  not  die.  Some 
of  them  opened  their  purses  and  gave  liberally; -others 
made  such  p  rovisions  in  the  form  of  legacies  as  to  insure 
permanence-  The  time  of  the  endowed  academies  had 
come.  One  or  two  were  founded  new.  But  moat  of 
theaa  so  endowed  were  the  old  tonn  academies. 

In  .Maine,  two  of  the  very  old  schools  have  received 
new  stimulus  from  an  endowment  and  thus 
,  have  acquired  permanence.  One  of  these  ia 
Fryburgh,  famous  because  Daniel  Webster 
was  once  the  principal.  The  other  is  Lincoln 
which  dates  from  1801.  Several  others  have 
acquired  the  right  to  live  by  small  endow- 
ments  and  by  securing  a  special  relation  to 
some  college  as  a  fitting  school.  Berwick 
academy,  at  South  Berwick,  has  also  lately 
acquired  such  a  sum  as  promises  permanence. 
Two  of  the  New  Hampshire  academies  that 
have  thua  taken  on  a  new  form  are  the  Pin- 
kerton  academy,  at  Derry,  and  the  Brewster 
academy  at  Wolf  borough.  Pinkeitonacademy 
took  itfl  name  from  the  fostering  care  and  re- 
peated gifts  of  the  PinkertOR  family  in  its 
early  days.  It  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  very  early  made  special 
provision  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
who  could  not  return  to  their  homes  at  night. 
In  this  way  it  secured  some  rev^ue  from  the 
buildings, and  ithad  a  small  endowment.  The 
patronage  was  always  rather  more  general 
than  in  most  town  academies.  In  1884,  the 
will  of  a  Pinkerton  bequeathed  a  large  sum 
to  the  academy,  and  as  aoon  as  the  proper 
steps  could  be  taken,  new  buildings  were 
erected  and  such  changes  made  in  the  faculty 
:^v^  and  curriculum  as  to  place  the  school  in  the 
forefront  of  academies.  Yet  the  school  baa 
„^^  continued  local  in  its  character,  attracting  few 

students  except  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  town  of  Wolfborough  had  the  town  academy  for 
many  years.  But  from  vaiioua  causes,  the  attendance 
dwindled  and  the  school  closed  its  doors.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Brewster,  in  1886,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  given  a  large  sum  to  re-establish  the  academy  in 
hie  native  town,  and  besides,  had  placed  a  series  of  other 
funds  upon  such  terms  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
income  should  belong  to  the  academy.  The  result  is 
that  the  Brewster  academy,  as  the  rejuvenated  institu- 
tion was  named,  in  honor  of  the  giver,  has  a  larger  in- 
come from  the  funds  than  any  other  New  England 
institution  of  this  character.  The  facilitiea  offered  are 
correspondingly  attractive.  Yet  the  attendance  has 
always  been  small,  and  the  school,  tho  now  ia  operation 
for  fifteenyears,  differs  very  little  from  a  town  academy. 
Colby  academy,  at  New  London,  N.  H  ,  is  another  of 
the  town  academies  that  baa  materially  changed  its  char- 
acter. Founded  in  1836,  it  was  a  mere  local  school 
until  1853.  Then  it  became  the  property  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  of  the  state,  and  has  always  since  received 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  has  some 
endonnment,  has  never  been  a  local  school,  and  has  long 
had  a  much  broader  eharacter  than  any  of  the  rejuve- 
nated town  academies. 

Institutions  like  Phillips  academy,  at  Andover,  Maaa., 
and  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H,,  have  been 
purposely  omitted  from  special  consideration  in  thin 
article.    These  were  established  upon  an  entirely  differ- 
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Tb>  lUllu  Tipcitrr  li  >  moit  talubla  ut  tnuun  at  PhlUlpi  Kular. 

«Qt  plan  and  for  a  dijlinct  parpoae,  and  most  of  them  under  the  management  of  boards  of  truateea.    The^ 

had  an  endowment;  ab  the  outset.    They  were  always  owed  their  inception  to  a  charter  from  the  state  giving 

more  (general  than  loeal.     There  are  about  twenty  of  them  certain  privileges,  one  always  being  exemption 

them,  now,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  New.  England,  from  taxation,  commonly  without  limit,  bo  that  all  prop- 

and  the  beat  preparation  for  college  can  be  obtaiaed  ia  erty,  whether  used  for  direct  parposes  of  instructioa,  or 

them.  as  a  aourca  of  revenne  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 

The  primary  purpose  which  led  to  the  town  academies  current  expenses,  was  free  from  the  asseseo^a  scrutiny, 

was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  bright  boys,  commonly  of  The  charter  specified  how  the  trustees  should  be  ap- 

-rather  limited  means,  to  go  to  college.    The  academy,  pointed.    In  this,  three  ways  obtained, 

then,  came  into  existence  to  give  the  needed  preparation.  pint.    The  mest  general  method  in  New  England 

So  boys  near  enough  to  them  attended  and  studied  what  was  for  the  original  hoard,  whose  namea  appeared  in  the 

the  coUeges  required  for  entrance,  while^  aome  from  a  charter,  to  select  their  own  successors,  those  holding 

over  filling  any  vacancies  in  the  board.    This  made  the 


distaoee  came  to  the  town  and  boarded  in  families,  often 
working  to  pay  for  the  board.  Thus  Daniel  Webster 
etndied  at  Gilmanton  academy.  While  offering  the  boys 
Just  what  the  colleges  required,  the  work  was  ossentiaHy 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  since  the  college  stndent 


board  a  close  corporation,  whether  the  members  held  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  period.  Its  leading  advantage  was 
a  contionity  of  policy,  since  the  board  would  slways  see 
to  it  in  the  filling  of  vacancies,  that  men  were  selected 


most  be  prepared  upon  these  and  little  else.    Always  whose  general  views  would  coincide  with  those  held  by 

thbae  boys  whowere  fitting  for  college  received  the  first  the  members.    Its  defect  was  an   ultra  conservatism 

attention.  tjiat  sometimes  prevented  securing  necessary  changes. 

But  very  aoon  there  came  a  demand  for  an  enlarged  Second.    The  second    system  was  for  some  outside 

acope.    Some  boya  wanted  to  become  teachers  in  the  body  to  elect  the  trusteea.    Thev  held  their  office  for  a 

district  schools  for  the  winter.    Girls  wanted  to  get  ad-  limited  period,  commonly  for  three  years,  in  a  few  in- 

ditional  study.    In  reply  to  these  demands  more  general  gtances  for  five,  a  portion  of  them  retiring  every  year, 

-work  was  given.    This  gave  the  principal  as  the  head  in  these  cases,  the  appointing  body  select^  the  proper 

teacher  was  titled,  opportunity  to  develop  along  individ-  number  to  fill  the  vacancies  according  to  their  judgment 

ual  lines.    Many  of  them  did  so,  making  their  highest  ^f  the  needs  of  the  academy.    In  a  very  few  instances, 

classes  the  occasion  for  doing  moat  stimulating  general  these  trustees  were  chosen  by  the  voters  at  the  annual 

work,  and  that  with  little  regard  to  the  branch  which  ^wn  meeting.    But  most  of  these  were  ehosen  by  some 

was  studied.    Thus,  the  principal  at  North  GrsBVilie,  outside  body,  in  general,  some  association  of  the  churches 

N.  y.,  Salem  Towne,  gave  nearly  a  third  of  the  day  to  of  the  vicinity 

reading  with  the  older  pupils,  having  a  reading  book  of  iT^^rd.    The  third  method,  which  was  probably  the 

his  own  preparation,  but  using  that  to  blaze  the  path,  mogt  general  outside  of  New  England,  was  to  combine 

whfle  he  led  the  pupils  in  wide  excursions  m  -literature  both  of  these  two  ayatema.     A  certain  dpfinite  propor- 

m  geography,  in  science,  so  that  the  hourn  were  packed  tion  of  the  board,  more  frequently  one-half  than  any 

full  of  general  information.    Some  of  the  students  in  other,  was  selected  by  the  board  itself,  only  the  mem- 

attendanoe  there  got  a  stimulus  that  pushed  them  on  be„  gg  selected  having  the  right  to  vote  upon  these 


to  distinction  in  later  yeara.  Principal  Greenleaf,  at 
Bradford,  Mass.,  did  very  much  the  same  work,  making 
arithmetic  his  subject.  All  the  pupils  in  the  school  not 
reciting  to  assistant  teachers  could  listen  to  theae  ex- 
enraions,  and  many  a  boy  here  caught  his  first  gleam  of 


members.    The  remainder  were  chosen  by  the  outside 
body.    This  plan,  in  practice,  proved  the  best  of  all,  for 
it  secured  sufficient  flexibility,  but  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed sufficient  stability  of  plan. 
The  head  teacher  usually  held  the  title  of  principal. 


a  broad  education.    Nothing  in  modern  schools  quite  He  was  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees,  commonly 'for 

takes  the  place  of  these  hallowed  heurs,  and  the  lack  is  ufg^  rarely  for  a  definite  limited  period.    The  most  val- 

a  grave  defect.  nable  element  in  the  town  academy  was  permanence  in 

*^''''*''  the  principal.    Once  eatabliahed,  if  he  liked  his  .work,  he 

With  very  few  exceptions,  these  town  academies  were  rarely  left  it  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  teach. 
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The  subordinate  teachers  were  aecuied  by 
the  principal.  In  the  early  days,  they  were 
hired  only  for  the  term.  Later,  they  became 
more  permanent,  but  then,  they  usually  held 
their  positions  entirelyat  the  will  of  the  prin- 
cipal. A  few  of  the  academies  required  that 
such  appointments  be  approved  by  the  board. 
This  gave  more  permanence. 

The  primary  source  of  support  fur  the 
town  academy  waa  the  money  from  tuitions. 
The  friends  of  education  in  the  towns  to 
which  the  school  belonged  thought  that  they 
had  done  their  share  when  they  had  furnished 
the  building;  and  had  attended  to  any  needed 
repairs.  When  theacademy  poeseBsedan  en- 
dowment, the  trustees  cared  for  the  funds 
kept  them  invested  accoidingto  their  best 
judgment,  received  the  income,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  principal.  The  tuition,  he  col- 
lected directly.  He  paid  the  assistants  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  paid  the  bills  for  the  fuel 
and  the  care  of  the  building,  and  he  kept  the 
balance  for  his  own  pay.  Sometimes,  he  made 
an  annual  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  ino^^re 
and  expenditure;  usually,  the  manageme:  t 
of  funds  was  entirely  his  own  affair.  Thrs 
the  income  of  the  principal  depended  whoVy 
upon  his  own  efforts  and  popularity. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England  were 
eminently  religious.  Hence  their  conceptioii 
of  education  placed  religion,  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God,  as  the  foundation.  Theo'd 
academiesaecordindlywerestrictly  and  avow- 
edly Christian.  Necessarily,  most  of  them 
were  denominational  and  had  a  definite  re'a- 
tion  to  certain  churches.  The  particular  de- 
nomination wasdeteroiined.  commonly,  fay  ti  e 
influences  most  influential  in  the  town.  The 
Congregationalista  holding  the  first  pla'^e  in 
New  England,  the  majority  of  the  acaderaiea 
were  under  the  care  of  groups  of  churches 
belonging  to  this  denomination.  The  princi- 
pal usually  belonged  to  the  Jenomination  in 
control  of  the  school.  In  many  of  them,  the 
charter  (especially  enjoint;il  upon  him  that  he 
should  give  religious  instruction  to  hispupiU. 


Entrance  Hnll'of  Main*lSuilding.,rhillips|^Exeter  Academy. 
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Corner  of  a  Peabody  Hall  Study. 


Succeuori  of  ihe  Acadcmiu. 

Two  clasBes  of  schools  have  appeared  among  us,  which 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  old  academies,  in  bo  far 
S8  titne  has  preserved  it;  they  are  the  high  schools  and 
endowed  academies. 

Few  towns  of  any  size  or  importance  fail  to  support  a 
public  high  school,  and  these  schooU  have  practically 
driven  out  the  academies,  for  various  reasons^princi- 
pally  because  of  the  better  endowment  they  have  in  pul  lie 
taxation.  But  the  high  echoole,  generally  speaking,  do 
a  different  kind  of  work:  they  do  not,  like  the  acaif '^•niee, 
seek  to  discover  the  latent  special  talents  of  eacli  pupil 
and  develop  that.  The  academy  classes  were  often  small, 


and  this  gave  thu  teacher  the  opportunity  to  know  each 
one  and  to  help  him  as  he  needed.  The  basis  of  the 
whole  structure  was  individual.  In  the  high  schools 
this  \3  different.  The  classes  are  neceasarily  large,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  sink  the  individual  in  the  class,  to  the 
great  detriment,  both  of  the  pupil  of  exceptional  brD- 
liancy,  and  of  the  weaker  boy  in  need  of  personal  stim- 
ulus. The  high  school  tends  to  uniformity  of  result.  Be- 
sides, the  modern  industrial  spirit  has  influenced  the 
high  school  to  train  primarily  for  immediate  business 
and  not  for  broader  culture,  as  the  academy  aimed  tojdo. 
The  endowed  academies  of  the  present  maintain  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  ancient  traditions.     Preparation 


Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
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for  college  holds  the  flret  plsee.  In  moat  of  them,  the 
clasaea  are  kept  small  enough  to  enable  the  teaebers  to 
know  the  individoal  pupile  and  to  adapt  the  instruction 
to  their  needs.  When  indastrial  coursesare  iotrodaeed, 
they  are  kept  snfficiently  subordinate  to  make  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  school  oue  of  culture.  This  tends  to 
a  broader  view  of  life,  and  so  in  a  general  way,  the 
academy  itodent,  whether  he  completes  his  study  at 
college  or  not,  distances  the  high  school  pupil  in  the 
race  of  Iife< 

Besides,  the  endowed  academy  is  commonly  distinctly 
Christian.    This  is  true,  whether  the  academy  has  a  spe- 


cial relation  to  some  one  denomination  or  not.  Th« 
tmsteeB,  in  filling  the  varioas  positions,  seek  those  who 
will  exert  a  positive  Christian  inflaence.  So  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  school  is  one  of  respect  for  the  Bible, 
for  the  laws  of  God,  fo^  the  cnstoma  of  religion,  and  the 
worship  of  Divinity.  Thns,  tho  in  many  of  them,  very 
little,  if  any,  positive  instruction  is  given  in  tenets,  the 
whole  influence  is  decidedly  towards  personal  faith  in 
God.  This  makea  these  institutions  in  an  especial  way 
tend  to  conserve  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  to  trans- 
mit that  faith  nndiminiehed  to  the  children  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 


pbillips  exeter:  H  famous  ]Sew  6ngland  Hcadeniy. 


The  oldest  ednoationalln'titntion  miMirponited  by  the  lagi^tnre  of  New  Hdmpabi 
Sraat  in  ITW,    The  first  achoo]  boildiDg  was  dedicated  and  WilliHm  Woodbrid^e  install 

aucipilinires.Kud  lerviid  the  academy  for  flfly  rein.     He  waa  the(Tpe< 
I  Abbot  festiTai,  a  remarkable  reunion  of  hia  former  pni^  vbb  held  Ui  hJi 
spoke  were  EdwardETerett,  JudaeEmery,  John  "  "-   —    "'■ 

Hmith.  Jolm'P.  Hale  Dr. ChsrleBBuTTonsbii,  and 

Taae  "as  a  token  ol  their  love  and  abidinfi  reTerence," 
bbt  Bcbolersbip."  et  Harrard  was  establish  ed '"'  '■■"" 
Eietjr  aoademy  to  pn;  his  college  eipdnsea. 


.  Dartmonth  Collese  haTioc  been  chartered  br  roral 

. u._,  .„f^     Benlamin  Abbot  was  d—*- 

n  he  resigned  hu  position  in 
tva  i^ihhdv     'tnoiut  tboae  -— * 
■indge  Jemmah 


md  Caleb  (JdsWs.  Jn  behalf  ot  the  did  pupib,  Hr  Webster  iveaentedtoDt.  AbbcA  a  beantiJiilsilTw 
srence,"  A  portrait  olthe  famous  teaaher.by  Sarding  is  now  thetpropirt  j  of  the  aoademr.  Ihe"Ab- 
by  furmer  pniiils  and  proTides  an  annual  income  for  helping  tome  meritorious  st  odentlfrotniPbillJps 


^^^  OWN  in  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Hamp- 
^^m  Bjiire  there  is  a  little  town  whose  name  is 
H  ■#  held  almost  sacred  in  many  a  loyal  heart. 
Its  devotees  are  found  from  Maine  to  Cati- 
fomia,  from  Germany  to  Japan.  "  Exeter  " 
and  "F.  E.  A."  are  words  tbat  suggest  the 
happiest  of  memories  to  wanderers,  who  it 
may  be  have  not  seen  the  quiet  New  England  village  for 
many  years,  yet  who  will  never  forget  her  arching  elm 
trees  and  her  quaint  old  fashioned  homes. 

Exeter  is  young  compared  with  the  historic  schools  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  but  still  its  century  and  a 
half  of  life  have  given  it  cherished  traditions  of  its  own. 
Old  Abbot  hall  has  boused  its  quota  of  boys  from  year 
te  year  until  above  its  oldest  occupants  the  grass  has 
long  since  grown.  And  still  each  returning  September 
hriags  another  company  to  find  a  home  within  its  walls. 
Changes  there  have  been,  to  be  sure,  since  the  days 
when  the  rooms  were  heated  by  stoves  and  each  student 
carried  up  his  own  fire-wood.  No  longer  is  the  quiet  of 
avening  study  hour  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  falling 
l(>gB,  as  some  roguish  youth  drops,  all  by  accident  of 
course,  one  stick  of  wood  after  another  down  the  long, 
nncarpeted  stairs.  Those  old  wood  stoves  have  long 
since  been  replaced  by  steam.  And  with  the  passing  of 
the  stove  passed  also  the  delicious  chicken  stew,  which 


was  wont  to  he  cooked  of  an  evening  over  the  cheerfal 
fire,  the  nearest  hen  roost  and  the  neighboring  pump 
furnishing  the  savory  contents  of  the  bubbling  iron  pot. 
But  tho  Abbot  hall  bears  witness  to  happy  times 
long  gone  by,  the  boy  who  enters  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy in  1902  may  look  forward  to  equally  enjoyable 
pleasures,  and  to  hours  of  study  as  earnest  and  as  profit- 
able as  were  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  does  not  me.in 
shorter  lessons  in  Vergil  and  quadratics  because  a  boy 
goes  to  chapel  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of 
six  as  his  grandfather  did,  while  a  chapel  whose  walls 
are  ademed  with  the  portraits  of  earnest,  scholarly  men 
who  hava  served  as  principals,  renders  a  boy  the  more 
ready  to  do  bis  level  beat  tliat  traditions  so  worthy  may 
continue  to  be  preserved. 

The  Exeter  hoy  of  1902  may  have  bis  choice  of 
dormitory — a  suite  of  rooms  for  a  suitable  price  or  a 
room  in  old  Abbot  hall.  He  may  have  equiU  choice  of 
dining  places— in  either  private  house  or  club,  as  bis 
means  or  bis  wishes  may  dictate. 

But  there  are  certain  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  father 
that  our  present-day  boy  must  do  without.  Tho  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  academy  is  excellent,  no  ex- 
student  of,  say  1876,  can  be  quite  convinced  that  any 
Exeter  teacher  of  1902  is  equal  to  Professor  Wentworth 
for  matbematics,  or  "Old  Brad"  (the  late  professor 
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GymDasium, 
Cilley,  of  cheriehed  memory)  for  Greek.  P.  £.  A.  boys 
are  Btill  proud  if  they  be  privileged  to  work  out  unpub- 
lished problems  in  algebra  or  untested  "originalB"  in 
geometry,  propounded  by  Profeeaor'Wentworth,  who 
still  keeps  up  his  home  on  Lincoln  street.  But  while 
the  father  can  tell  his  sor,  as  the  two  stroll  ahout  the 
village  streets,  how  he  was  drilled  on  Greek  verbs  by  the 
stern  master  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  the  new  boy  can  know  only  of  Professor 
Cilley's  fame,  for  the  place  that  knew  him  so  long  will 
know  him  no  more. 

Athletics  are  a  great  feature  of  Exeter  life.  The 
boys  enjoy  the  appointments  of  an  excellent  gymnasium 
for  athletic  sports  on  ordinar;  occasions,  for  an  "  assem- 
bly "fdance  several  times  in  the  course  of  each  Fchool 


secood  floor. 

year.  The  athletic  field,  some  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
the  academy  grounds,  is  the  deligbt  of  the  students 
whose  interests  turn  towards  footbsll  in  the  autumn  or 
baseball  in  the  spring.  The  Exeter-Andover  football 
game  is  the  great  event  of  the  academic  year.  It  bringB 
together  hundreds  of  old  Exeter  boys,  as  well  as  many 
feminine  friends  of  the  gchool.  The  criniHon  of  Exeter 
and  the  Andover  blue  are  to  be  seen  on  eveiy  hand,  and 
the  result  of  the  great  game  is  published  the  country 
over. 

There  are  other  nooks  about  town  that  the  old  boys 
occasionally  remember,  most  impcrtant  teirg,  pcrbspp, 
the  funny  little  pawnshop  on  Water  street,  with  its  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  bslf  worn-out  musicsl  instrn- 
ments,  boxing  gloves,  tennis  racquets,  and  even  coats 
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and  hatt,  turrendeied  in  times  of  diie  need,  when  appeals 
to  parental  pocket-books  hare  proved  vain.  Then  there 
is  the  river,  irith  its  cool,  dark  swimming  hole  for  sam- 
mer  enticement,  and  its  skating  poBsibilities  in  winter. 
Oh,  the  meoiorieB  cherished  by  the  ez-P.  E.  A.  man  are 
nan;  and  dear. 

All  too  soon  will  the  academy  life  of  the  1902  boy  be 
ended,  and  with  the  prelj|||Daries  passed  and  enough  of 
the  fiaala  out  of  the  wifejp^aasure  easy  entrance  to  col- 
lege or  "  tech,"  he  will  pack  his  trnnk,  pick  up  his  dress 
SDit  case,  and,  well  prepared  for  the  life  to  follow  sfter 
by  hie  fonr  years'  coarse,  he  will  enter  upon  that  life 
with'gladness,  bat  with  the  Gzeter  days  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Phillips  Exeter  forever ! 


Home  Life  for  Boarding- School  Girls. 

In  an  address  to  the  sndoMflB'MinCatbdriDe  R>Sear 
hury,  who  is  the  hea^  of  St.  Agnes'  sohotd  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  toaohed  aponjI'moBt  important  prohlemin  board- 
ing-school life  when'she  s^ke  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  life  of  girls  outside  of  the  recitation  rooms.  She 
said: 

"  We  generally  realize,  aa  I  think  oar  mothers  did  not 
realize,  that  parents,  children,  and  teacfaen  have  nerves, 
and  that  a  change  of  atmosphere  is  a  very  efficient  cure 
for  overwrought  nerves.  When  a  physical  cause  exists 
we  have  learned  to  look  for  a  physical  remedy — one  of 
the  gains  from  specialization  in  medicine.    The  day 
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scholar  of  the  old  time  had  a  great  ad?aiitage  over  the 
boarding  scholar,  because  when  she  went  home  she  ob- 
tained tdis  change  of  atmosphere.  Other  people  than 
her  teachers  asked  her  to  do  her  duties—other  than 
school  duties. 

**  We  cannot,  in  a  boarding-school,  very  easily  give  a 
complete  change.  In  order  to  get  the  best  of  results  in 
the  recitation-room,  from  both  teachers  and  children, 
the  temptation  to  carry  the  friction  of  the  school-room 
into  the  domains  of  the  dormitory  and  the  drawing-room 
should  be  averted.  Mr.  Gilman,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
meets  the  difficulty  by  having  his  school  in  a  building  at 
a  short  walking  distance  from  the  houses  where  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  his  care  by  their  parents  live.  Stu- 
dents in  college  recite  in  one  hall  and  live  in  another. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  way  for  a  boarding-school, 
and  that  is  to  have  ladies  who  are  not  teachers,  who 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  algebra  lesson,  or  that 
the  history  lesson  was  a  failure,  meet  the  child  when  she 
leaves  the  school-room,  take  her  out  to  walk,  enter  into 
her  plans,  help  her  to  arrange  her  room,  endeavor  to 
permeate  all  that  side  of  her  life  which  is  not  school  life. 

''  We  hear  often  that  business  training  and  self-sup- 
port do  not  destroy  a  woman's  home  instincts.  This  is 
sometimes  said  with  an  exultant  air,  self -condemned  to 
ridicule.  He  knows  little  indeed  of  human  nature  who 
does  not  see  that  love  of  home  is  one  of  its  elements, 
both  in  man  and  woman.  But  among  us  must  there  not 
always  be  some,  at  least  some  men,  who  value  the  woman 
who  not  only  delights  in  her  home,  but  who  delights  also 
to  grace  that  home — who  understands  and  dispenses 
royally  the  social  amenities?  This  knowledge  must  also 
be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another.  Do  we 
care  to  provide  for  the  next  generation  schools  where  it 
may  be  fostered?  For  this  also  special  training  is  re- 
quired. Therefore,  the  persons  who  influence  all  that 
part  of  the  child's  life  not  devoted  to  study  must  be  ladies 
of  social  gift  and  adaptability." 

The  Gilman  School  Plan. 

The  editor  of  The  Living  Churchy  of  Chicago,  in  com- 
menting on  these  remarks,  says:  ''  Miss  Seabury's  idea 
that  besides  the  teacher  there  must  needs  be,  in  an  ideal 
girls'  boarding-school,  ladies  who  are  not  teachers,  but 
elder  companions  fostering  home  instincts  and  graces, 
not  forgetting '  the  social  amenities,'  is  a  suggestion  that 
has  in  it  much  food  for  careful  thought,  and  she  has  am- 
plified it  admirably."  In  like  spirit  the  then  warden  of 
Sage  college  wrote  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  two  years 
ago  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  the 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  perform  outside  duties  be- 
sides giving  instruction:  ''The  school  often  demands  of 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,"  she  said,  "  that  she  shall 
chaperone  at  the  theater  and  hold  study  hour,  or  from 
the  head  of  the  department  of  music  that  she  shall  fur- 
nish accompaniments  for  the  calisthenic  work  in  the 
gymnasium."  She  might  have  mentioned  also  keeping 
order  in  sleeping  rooms.  She  added  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  claims  to  distinction  of  Mr.  Gilman,  of  Cambridge, 
to  have  been  among  the  first  to  realize  this  disadvantage, 
and  to  provide  for  securing  the  best  teachers  by  appoint- 
ing, quite  independent  of  them,  heads  of  residence. 
That  school  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  school  organ- 
ized on  this  happy  plan. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  expensive  to  provide  two  sets  of 
ladies  in  this  way,  and  both  Miss  Seabury  and  the  war- 
den of  Sage  college  plead  for  "endowments"  in  order 
that  the  plan  may  be  carried  out  further.  In  the  Gil- 
man school  there  are  heads  of  residence  in  each  house, 
but  there  is  also  a  second  lady,  younger  than  the  head, 
who  stands  in  the  relation  of  elder  sister  to  the  girls. 
The  number  under  these  two  ladies  is  strictly  restricted 
to  ten!  or  a  dozen,  and  in  this  way  the  family  life  is  en- 
sured, in  distinction  from  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  life, 
both  of  which  are  considered,  by  the  management,  to  be 
bad  for  the  highest  development  of  girls. 

It  is  evident  that  many  a  woman  is  *'apt  to  teacb,"  but 
is  not  adapted  to  fulfil  the  duties  that^ias  Seabury  so 
fittingly  describes.  ___^  _ .    


Private  School  Advertising. 

A  Practical  Talk  to  Private  School  Managers. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  in  successful  advertising  is 
to  make  a  unit  of  yourself  and  your  readers.  Be  candid 
in  your  statements.  That  presupposes  that  you  have  a 
firm  belief  in  your  own  assertions. 

Advertising  to  be  effective  should  be  cumulative. 
Constant  reiteration  of  your  leading  claims  proves 
to  the  public  your  belief,  and  will  impress  the  things 
you  wish  to  have  known.  AU-the- year-round  advertis- 
ing is  a  better  investment  than  occasional  "  blasts." 

Your  advertisement  should  be  snappy,  lively,  and  at- 
tractive and  give  the  information  solicitous  parents 
would  want  to  know  before  everything  else.  State  all 
that  is  necessary  and  no  more.  There  must  be  awak- 
ened in  the  reader  a  desire  for  further  investigation. 
As  to  style  cultivate  the  persuasive  art.  It's  the  only 
kind  that  is  sure  to  win. 

Persuasiveness  in  print  is  an  acquired  art ;  and  be 
the  teacher  ever  so  thoro  in  his  work^  there  are  but  few 
who  have  the  special  qualities  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pleasing  advertisement  or  an  ''attractive'' 
school  circular.  As  a  general  rule  it  pays  best  to  leave 
the  production  of  such  a  work  largely  to  specialists.  You 
tell  the  expert  what  you  wish  stated,  let  him  get  such 
other  information  as  he  may  want  to  use  and  then  let 
him  submit  his  suggestions  to  you. 

There  is  one  field  often  overlooked  in  advertising  and 
that  is  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  Nat- 
urally those  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school 
will  take  more  or  less  interest  in  the  work  accomplished, 
and  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  pupils,  with  a  view  to 
sending  their  own  children  there.  Parents  do  not  like 
to  have  their  boys  or  girls  go  too  far  away,  if  there  is 
any  good  opening  near  at  hand.  This  field  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  kept  constantly  informed  by 
local  papers  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  school.  These 
notices,  by  judicious  management,  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
expense  ;  and  often  of  great  income. 

Much  depends  on  the  catalog  If  it  is  beautiful  and 
attractive  at  once  to  a  merely  superficial  glance,  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  will  persuade  the  mind  to  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  contents.  Here  again  the  master  touch 
of  the  expert  is  required.  All  catalog  work  should  be 
brought  out  in  collaboration  with  one  whose  whole  life 
is  given  up  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

Generally  speaking  the  catalog  must  not  be  a  weary 
detail  of  work,  but  rather  in  picture  and  pen  be  a  history 
of  the  envelopment  and  natural  surroundings  of  the 
school.  The  development  of  the  child  spiritually,  intel- 
lectually, and  socially  must  be  interwoven  with  each 
other ;  and  not  undue  stress  laid,  as  so  often  is,  on  the 
merely  intellectual  with  a  tiring  list  of  lesser  and  ab- 
struser  subjects.  The  writing  of  a  story  as  above,  with 
illustrative  pictures  of  the  natural  surroundings,  and  the 
use  of  a  correct  type  display,  are  all  necessary  to 
success.  To  leave  the  impression  that  the  school  is  a 
home,  not  merely  a  place  of  hardship  ;  a  pleasant  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  home,  this  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  the  catalog. 

The  public  in  general  is  best  individually  appealed  to 
by  a  running  advertisement  in  some  one,  two  or  three  of 
the  best  magazines.  In  the  issue  and  display  of  this 
also,  whatever  medium  be  decided  on,  an  expert  adver- 
tising man  should  be  consulted.  This  plan  will  save  you 
money  in  the  end.  For  private  schools  high  class  maga- 
zine advertising  brings  best  results. 


Tae  managers  of  the  best  private  schools  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  saggestions  that  will  help  them  supply  their  pupils 
with  the  best  there  is  to  be  had.  No  class  of  people  read  with 
more  care  the  aonouncements  of  educational  publishers  and 
school  supply  firms.  The  advertising  columns  of  the  present 
issue  indicate  how  the  firms  there  represented  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  particular  field. 
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The  Projectloa  Microscope  in  TeachioK  Bioloey. 

Tnifl  teachiog  of  biology  most  bring  live  animals  and 
pl&nts  and  their  vital  phenomena,  as  veil  as  the  Btrnctnre  of 
tlie  dead  organisms,  accarately  before  the  student's  e;e  and 
mind.    How  to  do  this  is  the  teacher's  problem. 

The  projection  microscope  helps  to  solve  it  by  prodacing  on 
a  screen  enlarged  pictures  of  objects  ranging  in  size  from 
microecopic,  e.  g.,  bacteria,  to  three  inchea  long,  e.  g.,  gold- 
fiafa.  The  magnification  is  limited  by  the  maximum  power  of 
the  light  at  aboat  10,000  diameters  with  sonlight,  8,000  with 
electric  an,  and  1,500  to  2,000  with  oxybydrogen  light.  The 
highest  powers  s'e  obtained  by  asing  one-twelfth  inch  oil-im- 
mersion abjectives,  and  good  microscopic  objectives  and  lan- 
tern projectors  are  ased  for  mediom  and  low  powers. 

Live  animals  and  plants  and  their  vital  phenomena  are  won- 
derfully interesting  and  instracttve.  Scores.orhuhdreds,  of  spe- 
cies of  live  animals  show  tbsir  form  and  structure,  and  motile 
species  squirm,  swim,  or  kick  about  on  the  screen,  or  remain 
quiet  under  partial  or  complete  anesthesia.  Many  transpar- 
ent specimens  show  the  contraction  of  mascles,  beating  of 
the  heart,  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  vital  phenomena. 
Motile  plants,  e.  g.,  diatoms  and  volvox,  are  seen  in  motion, 
the  circulation  of  protoplasm  is  s«en  in  plant  cells,  and  the 
effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  rate  of  evolution  of  oxygen  by 
a  live  greea  plaat  is  an  easy  and  very  instructive  experiment. 
In  addition,  chemical  reactions  and  practically  all  ordinary 
misToscopifl  objects  may  be  projected  on  the  screen. 

The  value  of  the  projection  microscope  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing biology  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  Experience  proves  that  it 
awakens  and  increases  the  student's  interest.  It  helpfully 
supplements  all  other  microscopic  study,  and  in  some  cases  is 
the  only  useful  substitute  for  it.  It  saves  time  in  teaching 
the  tecbniqae  of  the  compound  microscope,  and  in  giving  each 
student  a  view  of  the  best  and  most  typical  specimens.  Stu- 
dents prefer  to  draw  from  the  screen,  and  the  teacher  is  en- 
abled to  direct  the  drawing  and  make  I>etter  corrections  on 
the  finished  work.    The  ease  with  which  related  types  may  be 


studied  from  the  screen  makes  broader  students,  and  questions 
on  the  projscted  pictures  of  such  types  develop  accuracy  of 
observation  and  good  judgment.  By  presenting  the  same 
object  to  the  eye  of  teacher  and  student  at  the  same  instant, 
it  enables  the  teacher  to  attain  more  definite  results  both  in 
imparting  information  and  in  developing  the  thinking  power 
of  the  student.  A.  H.  COLE, 

Extension  Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

In  Philadelphia  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  separate  class-rooms  and  to  combine  class  and  assembly 
rooms  by  means  of  sliding  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  light  enter  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  fall  on  the  deekaon  the 
left  side  of  the  pupils. 

A  party  of  seveDty-five  managers  of  the  RemiirgtoD  Type- 
writer Company,  representing  all  countries  of  tho  world,  left 
the  Grand  Central  station,  September  3,  on  a  special  train  for 
the  New  Ht.  Washington  hotel.  White  monntaine,  where  they 
will  hold  a  three  days'  convention  celebrating  the  twentieUi 
anniversary  of  the  company. 

J.  U.  Olcott  A  Company,  New  York,  announce  the  issue  of  a 
New  Drawing  System,  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  consisting  of  three 
manuals  and  twenty-eight  exercise  pads,  which  is  having  a 
ready  sale,  one  order  for  8,500  copies  coming  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.  They  have  also  published  a  new  language  book  on 
"Everyday  English,"  by  Mrs.  Rankin,  on  lines  quite  different 
from  the  older  methods. 

Taylor's  patent  drawing  paper  is  meeting  with  growing 
favor.  The  number  of  schools  using  it  is  astonishingly  large. 
A  Western  city  has  just  placed  with  Tajlor  &  Co.  a  ccniiact 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Houghton,  UifBin  &  Company  will  soon  issue  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  their  portrait  catalog.  The  style  has  been  nucb  im- 
proved and  portraits  of  ths  newer  authors  added.  The  cata- 
log contains  over  1,000  titles  and  is  altogether  a  very  uotable 
and  valuable  list. 
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The  "  Oliver"  Standard  Visible  Typewriicr. 

The  lut  decade  has  witnessed  more  real  advance  in  mana- 
fsotore  tbftD  any  similar  precedinK  period,  and  this  advancs  ia 
u  tmeof  themanafactureof  tjpeivriteFsaa  of  any  other  com- 
modity, rue  mannfac- 
tnrers  of  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer have  had  the  great 
i  advantage  of  profiting  by 
the  pioDeers'  ezperimente 
and  by  the  pioneere'  mia- 
I  taKes.  After  a  oaiefal 
Burvey  of  the  situation, 
investigating  the  wants 
o!  the  public  and  its  de- 
I  mands,  picking  oat  the 
I  moat  satisfactory  general 
I  features  of  other  type- 
— ^ —  writers,  the  Oliver  Type- 

writer Company  decided  that  the  sacceBsfnl  machine  must  have 
six  great  essentials,  namely,  simplicity,  speed,  heavy  mani- 
folding paver,  dnrability,  facility,  and  viiiKe  writing.  The 
plan  of  campaign  of  the  company  a))  along  has  been  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  public  that  the  Oliver  Typewriter  combines 
in  its  constrncttoo  theae  six  essentials. 

The  success  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution  in  typewriter  mechanism.  The  present  efforts 
are  all  in  thedirection  of  secaring  visible  writing  or  to  arrange 
visible  writing  machines  so  that  the  work  can  be  inspected 
with  least  inconvenience,  and  all  this  attests  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  Oliver  mannfacturers  who  started  out  on 
the  belief  that  visible  writing  must  be  an  essential  of  a  mod- 
ern typewriter. 

Sitipliciiy  is,  of  course,  the  demand  of  operators  and  the 
goal  of  inventors.  The  Oliver  Typewriter  has  about  five  hun- 
dred parts  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  accomplishes  all  that 
can  be  done  on  any  other  standard  machine  with  the  number 
of  parts  ranging  from  fifteen  hundred  upwards.  The  Oliver 
gives  the  maximum  of  work  with  the  minimum  of  mechanism. 
Other  things  t>eing  equal,  durability  fallows  as  a  result  of 
simplicity.  There  are  no  fine  joints  in  the  Oliver  to  be  affected 
by  wear.  The  best  materials  obtainable,  combined  with  good 
workmanship,  are  added  to  its  simplicity  and  thus  makes  its 
dnrability  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Under  the  bead  of  durability  should,  of  course,  be  included 
the  feature  of  permanent  alignment.  The  Oliver  is  the  first 
and  only  typewriter  to  nse  a  double  or  U-shaped  bar  with  the 
type  at  the  apex  or  center,  and  this  form  of  typebar  has 
solved  the  qaeation  of  permanent  alignment — permanent  align- 
ment withont  being  forced  alignment— the  type  going  di- 
rectly to  the  desired  point  on  the  paper  because  it  is  the  most 
natural  position  for  it  to  take.  It  is  absolntely  impossible 
to  look  two  or  more  bars  on  the  Oliver  typewriter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  in  describing  the  durability  of  any 
typewriter  not  to  take  into  account  the  dnrability  of  the 
platen.  If  the  platen  remains  smooth  good  press  work  may 
be  secured.  If  the  platen  becomes  indented  with  punctures, 
as  is  the  case  on  practically  every  machine  but  the  Oliver, 
good  press  work  cannot  be  secured  because  the  type  will  not 
make  an  even  impression  when  printing  on  an  uneven  surface. 
The  platen  on  the  Oliver  is  absolutely  non-puncturing.  This 
fsatureii  secured  by  the  action  of  the  fricttonal  spring  which 
brings  different  base  lines  in  connection  with  the  an  n  alar  ratch- 
et wheel  at  the  end  of  the  platen,  and  bo  presents  to  the  type 
during  the  operation  of  the  machine  different  surfaces  of  the 
platen. 

For  man^oiding  power  the  Oliver  typewriter  claims  to  have 
no  equal.  The  bar  being  double,  having  a  bearing  on  each  side 
of  the  type,  it  Is  abBolutely  impossible  by  any  stroke  of  the 
key  to  strain  or  twist  the  bar.  The  line  described  by  the  type 
in  descending  to  the  platen,  being  parallel  with  the  printed 
line,  the  alignment  on  every  page  obtained  in  manifolding  is 
maintained  as  perfectly  as  when  writing  on  a  single  sheet. 

lu  considering  the  tpted  of  a  typewriter,  account  must  not 
only  be  taken  of  the  keyboard  and  the  distribution  of  the 
characters,  but  of  the  distribntion  of  labor,  the  ease  of  view- 
ing the  work,  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  machine.  The 
Oliver  ba^  the  Universal  keyboard  with  the  advantage  of  a 
double  shift  mechaniem  by  which  capitals  or  figures  are  se- 
cured by  an  entirely  mechanical  arrangement  without  divi- 
sion of  thought,  when  a  capital  is  wanted  the  capital  shift 
is  used ;  when  a  figure  is  wanted  the  figure  shift  is  used  The 
looking  down  of  the  fignre  shift  instantly  converts  the  Oliver 
into  a  billing  typewriter.  Equal  distribntion  of  labor  between 
tfaa  right  and  left  hands  is  secured  on  the  Oliver  by  giving 
the  line  apaciog  to  the  left  hand  instead  of  to  the  right  hand 


as  on  other  machines.  The  Oliver  obtains  the  line  spacing 
with  the  left  hand  by  using  an  automatic  line-spacing  device, 
the  additional  advantage  of  this  device  being  the  impoasibility 
of  writing  one  line  on  top  of  its  predecessor.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  use  of  the  right  hand  for  line  spacing  takes  the  hand 
ont  of  position  over  the  keyboard  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
next  line  of  writing,  while  the  Oliver  operator's  nse  of  the 
leFt  hand  for  line  spacing  brings  the  left  hand  into  exact  posi- 
tion for  writing  at  the  very  instant  the  line  spacing  is  auto- 
matically accomplished.  The  speed  of  the  Oliver  escapement 
has  never  been  overtaken  by  the  fastest  operators. 

In  considering  "  FaeilUy  "  as  an  essential  we  consider  not 
only  facility  of  writing  on  variouB  forms  and  of  performing 
diversified  dntiea,  but  the  ease  of  doing  such  work,  feeding  the 
paper,  moving  the  carriage,  handling  the  margins,  etc.  The 
Oliver  paper  feed  has  been  justly  described  as  the  perfection 
of  mechanical  art.  The  arrangement  of  the  auxiliary  feed 
rollers  secures  the  perfect  feedintt  of  the  paper  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  upper  secondary  feed  roll  holding  the  paper  until 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  machine,  thus  preventing  the  writing 
of  a  croaked  line  at  the  end  of  a  page,  or  the  possibility  when 
manifolding  of  the  carbon  copies  "  creeping,"  and  so  spoiling 
the  work. 

The  Oliver,  with  its  syatem  of  instantly  interchangeable 
carriages,  enables  the  operator  to  readily  substitute  a  short 
for  a  long  carriage,  or  vice  verta,  thereby  offering  business 
houses  valnable  advantages.  The  Oliver  will  write  on  lines,  no 
matter  how  ruled,  or  will  even  rule  the  lines  if  necessary  ; 
will  write  in  colors  withoutchanging  the  ribbon;  will  write  on 
cards  without  special  attachments  of  any  kind ;  in  short,  it 
is  instantly  available  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work  for  any 
kind  of  bnsinees. 

For  mimeograph  work  on  the  Oliver  typewriter,  it  ia  unoec- 
essary  to  detach  the  ribbon,  as  the  ribbon  can  be  thrown  out 
of  connection  by  a  single  movement  of  toe  hand,  the  stencil 
ont,  and  the  ribbon  immediately  put  back  in  connection,  so 
saving  time  and  avoiding  smutting  of  the  hands  with  the 
work,  and  the  types  themselves  are  cleaned  at  once  and  net 
one  at  a  time,  by  a  simple  double  sweep  of  the  brush  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator.  No  pins  are  needed,  no  cranks  or  me- 
chanical devices  are  employed,  the  types  are  before  the  oper- 
ator and  face  npward,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  cleaned,  offering 
no  temptation  for  neglect  of  the  operator  in  allowing  the  type 
to  be  filled  up,  and  absolntely  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
throwing  the  bars  ont  of  alignment,  as  sometimes  happens 
where  mechanical  contrivances  are  employed  to  do  such  work 
as  type  cleaning. 

Horse's  Educational  System  and  the  Natural  Movement 
Method  of  Practical  Writing  Copy-Books  (The  Morse  Co..  96 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  are  attracting  unusual  attention. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  twenty-foitr  head-line  copiea  found 
in  the  ordinary  copy  book,  each  book  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eigbt  adjastable  copy  slips  on  cardboard,  attached  to 
the  back,  perforated  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  and 
used  for  waste  paper  practice  for  the  elementary  work  of 
each  book.  This  is  a  novel  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  feature, 
which  seems  te  be  highly  appreciated,  as  it  gives  more  than 
double  the  copy  material  foond  in  other  books  without  any 
increase  in  cost.  The  slant  is  medial  (about  twenty  degrees), 
the  letters  are  round  with  round  turns  connecting  them,  giv- 
ing legibility  and  facility  for  rapid  work,  and  all  unnecessary 
lines  have  been  eliminated.  The  copy  material  is  very  accu- 
rately graded  and  illustrated  with  artistic  pen  sketches. 

The  System  and  Method  of  combined  and  movement  exer- 
cises are  given  from  practical  work  by  pupils  in  Somerville 
schools.    Specific  instmction  is  given  to  teachers  by  grades. 

The  subject  of  the  copy  head-lines  of  the  second  book  is 
"  Children's  Vacation,"  which,  with  the  illustrations,  makea 
almost  a  connected  atery ;  of  the  third  book,  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha;"  tf  the  fourth,  "  Life  of  Lincoln  ;"  of  the  fifth. 
Quotations  from  the  best  poets ;  of  the  sixth,  Qnotations  from 
statesmen,  with  pen  sketches  of  the  authors,  dates  of  birth 
and  death  and  other  interesting  features.  Books  seven  and 
eight  are  progressive  books  with  copy  slips  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  other  books. 

These  hooks  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  in 
search  of  the  best  practical  methods  for  teaching  penmanship. 

The  new  arithmetic  published  by  Woodward  &  Tieroan,  of 
St.  Louis,  is  well  worth  the  serious  examination  of  teachers. 
The  book  just  received  is  the  first  of  the  Woodward  series  and 
is  intended  for  the  primary  classes.  A  fuller  notice  of  the 
manyexcellent  features  contained  in  it  ia  reserved  for  a  later 
number  of  The  School  Journal. 
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JVotes  of  ]Vew  Books. 


Freshman  English  and  Theme  Correcting  in  Harvard  College, 
by  G.  T.  Copeland,  lecturer  on  English  literature,  and  H.  M. 
Rideout,  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  nniversity.  A  nniqne 
coarse  in  instruction  and  training  in  English  has  been  de- 
veloped at  Harvard  which  is  set  forth  in  this  book.  This 
course  will  interest  teachers  everywhere.  The  "re-written 
versions "  given  will  show  what  the  students  gained  by  the 
criticisms.  Of  these  themes  the  four  that  are  reproduced  in 
fac-simile  by  photography,  are  particularly  striking.  This 
volume  presents  a  clear-cut,  sensible  discussion  of  a  vital 
matter  in  education,  the  writing  of  English.  (Silver,  Burdett 
t  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

White*8  Grammar  School  Algebra,  by  Emerson  E.  White, 
A.  M.,  LL.D.,  author  of  a  Series  of  Mathematics  and  other 
books,  correlates  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  a  practical  manner, 
affording  pupils  training  in  the  algebraic'  solution  of  such 
problems  as  may  be  solved  by  arithmetical  process^.  Exer- 
cises are  given  in  the  fundamental  algebraic  processes.  Only 
so  much  of  algebraic  notation  is  given  as  is  necessary  for  the 
more  elementary  operations.  The  book  may  be  mastered 
in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school.  It  will  serve  equally 
well  for  those  pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  pass  beyond  the 
elementary  school  or  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  more 
advanced  work.  (American  Book  Company,  New  Yofrk.  Price, 
$0.35.) 

The  YotUh'8  Companion  has  for  many  years  justly  been  a 
favorite  periodical  in  thousands  of  the  biBst  homos  of  Amer- 
ica. One  naturally  expects,  therefore,  to  find  in  a  series  of 
geographical  readers  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  people  and  places  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  this  paper  Idghly  interesting  and  valuable.  Nor  is  one  at 
all  disappointed  in  reading  one  after  another  the  delightful 
sketches  contained  in  **  Under  Sunny  Skies,'*  the  collection 
that  deals  with  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and,  Africa. 
One  is  not  likely  to  find  anything  better  calculated  'to  give  a 
•lear  conception  of  the  life,  customs,  and  peculiar  character- 
istics of  certain  classes  of  people  of  those  countries  than  these 
racy  bits  of  composition.  Those  who  insist  that  the  reading 
of  school  children  shall  possess  literary  merit  will  be  well 
satisfied.  In  fact,  one  devives  quite  as  muck  pleasure  from 
the  many  happy  turns  of  thought  and  from  the  charming  lan- 
guage of  the  book  as  from  the  information  it  contains.  There 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  All  the  sketches  are  written  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  depicted.  The  book  is  well  made,  is 
quite  fully  illustrated,  and  has  artistic  cover  designs.  It 
would  be  more  valuable  if  it  contained  a  simple  map  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  A  satisfactory 
pronouncing  vocabulary  is  appended.  (*"  Under  Sunny  Skies.'* 
^'Youth's  Companion  Series."  138  pp.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.)  A.  W.  A. 

An  American  at  Oxford,  by  John  Corbin,  is  a  beck  that 
will  excite  no  small  amount  of  interest  just  now,  considering 
the  fact  that  numerous  American  youths  are  looking  foward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  experience  the  joys  aod  benefits  of 
English  university  life  thru  the  generosity  of  the  late  C^ecil 
Rhodes.  As  the  book  is  written  from  an  American  stand- 
point, and  Americans  have  acquired  a  far  different  idea  of  a 
university  than  is  obtained  in  these  staid  English  towns, 
some  notable  comparisons  are  the  result.  As  for  the  Ameri- 
can student,  the  university  plays  a  very  real  and  important 
part  in  his  life.  In  England,  however,  the  university  seldom 
touches  the  student— it  is  the  college  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact.  The  university  examines  him  two  or  three  times, 
''  ploughs'*  him,  or  graduates  him. 

The  parts  of  the  book  that  treat  most  intimately  of  Oxford 
Hf  e  were  written  while  in  residence  in  Balliol  college  some  six 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  matter  has  appeared  in  American 
periodicals.  Under  the  heads  of  the  Oxford  freshman,  a  day 
in  an  Oxford  college,  club  life  in  the  college,  social  life  in 
the  university,  track  and  field  athletics ;  English  and  Ameri- 
can sportsmanship,  the  passman,  the  tutor,  the  examination, 
the  university  and  the  people,  etc.,  he  gives  a  detailed  picture 
of  student  life.  An  account  is  then  given  of  the  history  of 
the  university  and  the  college.  Next  the  author  treats  of  the 
problems  of  the  American  university,  and  finally  considers 
some  important  subjects  in  the  appendix. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  a  university  in  the  United 
States  such  as  is  known  in  Europe.  The  author  calls  our  in- 
stitutions hybrids.  While  we  have  the  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  we  have  been  trying  to  mold  our  universities  over  after 
the  German  models.  Of  the  English  universities  it  nay  be 
said  that  they  are  rather  collections  of  colleges  than  univer- 


sities. But  the  author  makes  tliis  pertinent  remark :  **  If 
the  graduates  of  German  institutions  are  prepared  to  estab- 
lish their  civilization  in  the  imperial  colonies,  the  fact  has  not 
yot  been  shown.  The  colleges  of  England  have  manned  the 
British  empire."  The  book  has  illustrations  made  from  pho- 
tographs of  college  scenes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston.   Price,  $1.50.) 

A  Complete  Geography,hj  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A., 
professor  of  dynamic  geology  and  physical  geography,  at  Cor- 
nell university,  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.  This  geography  is  designed  for  the  higher  classes 
in  our  grammar  schools.  The  authors  have  completely  left 
the  beaten  track  in  the  subject  and  have  striven  to  present 
the  modern  facts  in  industries  which  will  most  interest 
pupils.  Thus  one  of  the  important  uses  of  wood  from  forest 
trees  is  stated  to  be  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  then  the 
process  by  which  the  log  is  transformed  into  the  completed 
paper,  is  given  briefiy.    This  feature  is  characteristic. 

The  later  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world  are 
fully  treated  and  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  productions 
of^the  late  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  are  interestingly 
shown.  A  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  superb 
relief  maps  of  the  various  regions.  The  reproductions  from 
photographs,  which  are  very  numerous,  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  book.  These  geographies,  of  which  this  is  ono 
in  a  series,  must  tend  to  improve  the  teaching  of  a  subject 
which  has  usually  been  very  dry  and  almost  fruitless  of  re- 
sults. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
Price,  $1.00.) 

An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography,  by  Grovo  Kent  Gil- 
bert, geologist.  United  States  Geological  Survey ;  author  of 
''Geology  of  Henry  Mountains,  Lake  Bonneville,  etc.,  and 
Alfred  Perry  Brigham,  professor  of  geology  in  Colgate  uni- 
versity, author  of  *' Text-Book  of  (Geology."  This  text-book  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  high  schools  and  academies 
who  desire  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  present  surface  conditions 
of  the  earth.  It  begins  with  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the 
solar  system,  and  then  develops  the  fact  of  constant  changes 
in  its  surface,  these  resting  upon  the  relations  to  the  sun  as 
the  primary  cause.  The  study  of  surface  waters  in  the  form 
of  rivers  follows,  with  the  conditions  of  continental  drainage. 
This  makes  river  systems,  and  the  systems  react  in  great 
modification  of  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  authors  would  seem 
to  make  surface  erosion  and  transportation  the  entire  force  at 
work  to  determine  present  configuration,  thus  neglecting  radi- 
ation and  its  consequent  contraction.  Glaciers  and  their  ex- 
tension in  continental  ice  sheets  are  shown  to  have  done  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  making  soils.  The  distinction  be- 
tween continental  and  coastal  plains,  both  in  present  condi- 
iions  and  in  origin,  is  finely  presented,  and  volcanoes  are 
shown  to  be  still  an  efficient  molding  force.  Climate  condi- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  results  in  the  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals  make  the  substance  of  the  concluding 
chapters.  The  typography  of  the  book  is  excellent,  while  the 
numerous  maps,  charts,  and  engravings  hii.  the  student  to 
form  true  conceptions  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  coloring  of  the  maps  differs  from  the  conven- 
tional, yet  is  of  a  character  to  assist  the  eye.  (D.  Appleton 
&Ck)mpany,  New  York.    Price,  $1.25  net.) 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography,  a  text-book  for 
schools,  colleges,  and  private  reference,  by  John  J.  Maefarlane, 
A.  M.,  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  museum,  edi- 
ted by  Edwin  Hebden,  A.  M.,  principal  group  A  Baltimore  pub- 
lic schools.  After  a  brief  introduction  upon  general  geog- 
raphy, the  entire  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  give 
the  student  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relative  commercial 
importance  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world.  The  food 
products  are  first  treated,  with  the  relative  importance  of 
each,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  important  nations' are  fed. 
Then  the  raw  materials  are  traced  to  their  source,  and  from 
this  is  developed  the  basis  of  the  important  manufactories. 
The  world's  commerce  is  shown  to  depend  upon  the  relations 
of  waterways  to  the  locations  of  food  products  and  raw  ma- 
terials. In  the  industries,  the  most  importsnt  processes,  such 
as  glaifl  blowing  and  paper  making,  are  briefly  sketched.  The 
location  and  relations  of  the  important  cities  show  the  causes 
which  determine  their  growth.  Thus  the  book  becomes  a  brief 
compendium  of  exactly  those  facts  needed  by  the  busy  man  in 
his  own  counting  room.  The  maps,  and  particularly  the 
graphic  charts,  render  the  comparison  of  the  several  commer- 
cial countries  especially  easy.  So  the  special  product  whose 
commercial  importance  Is  under  investigation  can  be  quickly 
followed.  (Sadler- Ro we  Company,  educational  publishers, 
Baltimore,  Md.) 
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Week  Ending  September  6,  1902. 

Honor  and  Honors. 

Cribbing  has  probably  never  had  as  extensive  a  dis- 
cussion as  the  recent  happenings  at  Princeton  univer- 
sity caused  to  be  concentrated  upon  il.  And  yet  it  Is 
an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude,  worthy  of  the  serious 
thought  of  teachers.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  cribbing  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  teaching  of  a  school  is  conducted.  If  the  aim 
is  not  everywhere  to  lay  a  solid  educational  foundation 
(that  will  make  the  pupil  intellectually  stronger  and 
^morally  better  the  school  serves  no  ethical  purpose  and 
there  will  be  unethical  results.  Cribbing  owes  its  life 
•to  an  eagerness  to  get  ahead  by  hook  or  crook. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  '*  preparatory  " 
schools,  whose  chief  pride  and  only  aim  is  to  get  the 
ilargest  possible  number  of  their  graduates  across  the 
^barrier  set  up  by  college  entrance  examination  boards. 

Honest  effort  to  grow  strong  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
-culture  is  encouraged  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  pre- 
serve an  appearance  of  respectability  without  interfering 
with  the  coaching  process  for  college  entrance.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  pupils 
have  no  diCKcalty  in  persuading  themselves  by  specious 
reasoning  that  cribbing  is  not  wrong  7  Often  this  atti- 
tude is  even  encouraged  by  teachers  who  present  disa- 
greeable drill  with  the  excuse  that,  "  I  know  it  does  not 
amount  to  much,  but  without  it  you  will  not  get  thru 
the  entrance  examinations."  The  development^  of 
high  ideas  of  honor,  honesty,  and  manliness  gets  little 
encouragement  while  such  views  prevail.  Schools  have 
been  found  where  the  only  efficient  ethical  training 
the  boy  gets,  is  from  the  discipline  of  the  playground. 
Cheating  in  school  work  must  be  regarded  by  the  pupils 
with  the  same  severity  as  cheating  in  play. 

The  reputation  of  a  school  which  does  not  place 
honor  above  honors,  is  constantly  in  danger.  Character 
and  efficiency  must  be  the  watchword.  If  the  de- 
mands of  the  colleges  cannot  be  satisfied  without  4ihe 
sacrifice  of  educational  and  ethical  principles,  it  is 
time  to  take  the  colleges  to  task  before  the  tribunals  of 
public  opinion. 


The  Private  School  Field. 

The  issue  of  the  annual  Private  School  number  of  The 
School  Journal  has  become  an  educational  event  of 
considerable  importance  to  many  wide-awake  educators, 
to  whom  teaching  boys  and  girls  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
their  highest  solicitude.  Without  detracting  one  iota 
from  the  unquestionable  glory  of  the  common  school  it 
still  remains  a  fact  that  the  best  private  schools  repre- 
sent the  most  complete  realization  of  educational  ideals. 
Financial  and  social  reasons  explain  very  plainly  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the 
public  schools  should  look  to  the  private  schools  for 
training  the  people  to  see  what  schools  can  be  made  to 
do,  what  equipment  is  necessary  for  successful  work, 
and  what  good  things  there  are  to  be  derived  from  edu- 
cation conducted  in  an  enlightened,  liberal  spirit. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  national  prosperity  has 
greatly  increased  the  attendance  at  private  schools  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  will 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  provided  they 
can  be  convinced  that  they  furnish  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  educational  advancement.  But  if  they  are  per- 
suaded that  there  are  better  private  schools  they  will,  if 
they  are  able,  patronize  these.  In  times  of  financial 
prosperity  the  opinion  of  the  people  concerning  the  rel- 
ative merit  of  schools  is  more  adequately  expressed  than 
lat  other  seasons. 


Music  With  a  Vengeance. 

A  recent  inquiry  into  the  status  of  vocal  music  in  the 
primary  schools  of  ten  suburban  towns  revealed  several 
most  astonishing  abuses  that  seem  to  have  grown  up 
simply  because  the  principals  of  the  various  schools  felt 
powerless  in  regulating  the  unpedagogic  methods  of  the 
teaching  supervisor.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  qualifi- 
cation looked  for  by  the  school  authorities  in  electing  a 
supervisor  of  music,  evidently,  is  testimony  as  to  the 
musical  preparation  of  the  candidate.  Sometimes  they 
secure  a  teacher  of  music  who  is  also  a  teacher  of  chil- 
dren— much  as  a  blind  hen  may  find  a  grain  of  com. 
More  generally,  however,  they  are  satisfied  with  a  diploma 
testifying  as  to  the  candidate's  musical  ability. 

Results? 

One  little  girl  summed  up  the  children's  point  of  view 
in  three  of  the  ten  towns  visited  when  she  said,  *'  I  like 
to  sing  and  I  like  music,  but  I  don't  like  singing  lessons 
in  school."  A  boy  informed  the  inquirer  that  he  would 
"  ruther  have  'rithmetic  any  time  than  music,"  adding, 
confidentially,  that  he  regarded  'rithmetic  as  *'  tough." 

On  asking  an  eight-year  old  girl  of  one  of  the  suburban 
towns  whether  she  was  glad  that  school  would  soon  begin 
again,  she  replied,  gravely,  **  If  we  had  no  singing  teacher 
I'd  like  school  alright  enough."  On  following  up  the 
clue  among  the  children  of  that  school  the  inquirer  accu- 
mulated quite  a  collection  of  disciplinary  extravagancies 
and  method  monstrosities.  Here  are  three  items  from 
the  note- book:  ''If  one  of  the  children  sings  wrong  [after 
an  exercise  is,  by  the  '  teacher,'  supposed  to  be  '  fixed '] 
we  all  have  to  stay  after  school."  ''  We  sang  nothing 
but  the  scale  for  three  weeks  because  C.  L.  sang  wrong 
at  the  Thanksgiving  exercise."  '*  M.  S.  had  to  stay  after 
school  and  sing  a  song  ten  times  because  he  did  not  sing 
with  the  class  in  the  morning." 

Maybe  it  was  the  cheerful  refrain: 

0  teacher,  0  teacher,  how  happy  am  I! 

How  happy  am  I  at  school  I 
0  teacher,  0  teacher,  Oh!  tell  me  why, 

Fm  happy,  so  happy,  at  school. 
At  school? 

Here  are  two  peculiarly  interesting  items:  **  Mother 
doesn't  want  me  to  sing  love  songs  and  when  I  told  the 
teacher  she  got  mad.  She  wanted  to  make  me  sing, 
'  Come,  be  my  honey  boy,'  but  she  couldn't,  and  I  had  to 
stay  in  at  noon."  ''Teacher  called  me  a  crow  for  my 
singing,  so  I  wouldn't  sing  any  more.  Then  she  re- 
ported me  to  the  principal  and  he  said  I  wouldn't  be  pro- 
moted if  I  didn't  sing.  But  I  was  promoted,  anyway. 
Pa  went  to  see  him." 

The  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  chemically  affected  by 
the  breath  of  some  teachers  in  a  way  to  render  it  deadly 
to  common  sense. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  music  teaching  of  six 
of  the  ten  towns  was  evidently  carried  on  in  a  way  to 
please  parents  and  children.  Singing  lessons  were 
looked  forward  to  as  a  treat.  One  boy  volunteered  this: 
**  I  don't  sing  'cause  I  can't,  but  I  like  to  hear  the  others 
sing.    We've  got  a  dandy  singin'  teacher." 

Here  is  a  hint  to  child-study  devotees.  When  study- 
ing children's  interests  don't  forget  to  study  their  teach- 
ers' first.  Teacher  study  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
child  study.  It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  insist  that 
no  man  should  be  eletted  as  school  superintendent  who 
does  not  know  music,  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  demand 
that  he  should  know  whether  his  music  teacher  is  fit  to 
teach  children.  The  most  satisfactory  plan  is  always  to 
make  sure  first  that  the  candidate  is  a  teacher  and  after 
that  point  is  settled,  to  ascertain  whether  the  musical 
preparation  and  ability  are  sufficient.  School  music  that 
is  not  thoroly  enjoyed  by  the  children  is  a  wasteful  en- 
cumbrance in  the  elementary  course  of  study,  or,  as  the 
editor  of  the  English  School  Music  Review  puts  it,  speak- 
ing on  the  positive  side  :  *'  School  music  teaching,  to 
fulfil  its  mission,  must  be  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher  and  a 
joy  to  the  child."  And  he  is  right.  But  that ''  mission" 
mtist  be  fulfilled  if  music  is  to  keep  its  rightful  place  in 
the  school  program. 
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Bibliography  of  Supplementary  Reading. 
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Hooker,    Worthlngton:      Child    Book    of    Hature.  (4).                                                   Bd.   Pub.   Go.  Holmes.  Story  of.    82,  FCC.   (4).       Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

Pt.   Implants.     Pt.   II.,   Animals.     Pt.   III.,  Tenney,  Mrs.  Sanborn:    Toung  Folks'  Stories  and  Hopkins.   J.    F.:     Art   Histories.     VoL    L  Archl- 

Alr,   water.   Heat,  Light,  etc     fl.OO.  Pictures   of   Animals.      In   0   pts.     Bds.,    ea.  tecture.     01.,    Illua.,   242  pp.,    fl.OO. 

Am.   Bk.  80c.                                                                   Lee.  Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 

MofUaa,  Louisa  P.:     Tonag  Folks*  Saries.  Treat,  Mrs.  Mary:    Home  Studiea  In  Mature.    OOc.  Hudson,  Henry.    220,  FCC.  (7).            Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

9.  Parablea  of  Nature  and  Life.  Am.  Bk.  Irdng,  Story  of.    71,  FCC.  (8).          Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 

11.  Obeerratlon  Lessons  in   Primary  Seheds.  Trimmer:     The  History   of   the   Robins.     M.    V.  Jackson.  The  Story  of  Andrew.     10c.        Werner. 

12.  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  O'Sbea,  ed.     Illua.     10c.     (8  and  4).      Heath.  Jdferson.     07,   FCO.    (0).                      Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 

15.  Physical   Phenomena  of   Nature  and  the  Troeger.  J.  W.:     Hature  Study  Readers.  Jonea,  The  Story  of  Paul.     10c                   Werner. 
Human  Body.  Harold's  First   Dlscoreries.     SOc                                   170,  FCC.   (7).                           Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 

14.    Phjdcal   Exercise  and  Manual  Training.  Harold's  Rambles.     40c.  Lafayette.     ISO,  FCC.   (0).                   Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 

Pap.,   ea.,    10c.                                              Lee.  Harold's  Quests.     OOc  La  Salle,  Story  of.    88,  FCC.  (4).       Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

Hatural  History  Plays.     SOc.                       Lee.  Harold's    Explorations.     SOc.              Appleton.  Lewis  and  (Tltfke,.  The  Story  of.     SOc      Werner. 

Jahaaaet,  James:    Hatural  History  Raarders.  Vincent,  Frank:     The  Plant  Worid.     SOc.  net.  lanooln.  The  Story  of  Abraham.    10c        Werner. 

Book   of   Cats    and    Dogs   and   Other   Friends.  A|^leton.            31,  FCC.   (8^.                             Bd.  Pub,  Co. 


Friends    In    Feathers    and    Fur,    and    Other  Walker,  Jerome:  Health  Lessons  Prim.     48c  Longfellow.  Story  of.    80,  FCC.  (4).  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

Ndgbbors.     SOc.  Am.  Bk.  LoweU.   Stoty  of.     80,    FCC.    (8).       Bd.   Pub.  Co. 

Neighbors   with   Wings  and   Flna,   and   Soma  Ware,  Ella  ReoTo:  Little  LoTors  of  Hature.     (7L,  Maoaulay:     William  Pitt.     CL,  102  pp.,  SOc 

Others.     40c.  80c.;  pap.,  SOc.     (2  and  8).                  Flanann.                                                                               Am.  Bk. 

Some  Curious  Flyers  snd  Swimmers.     40c.  Warren.    Minetta   L.:     From    September   to   June           Lord  CUre.     180  pp.     SOc.                   Am.  Bk. 

Neigbbors   with  Claws   and   Hoofs  and   Their  with  Nature.     Bda.,  SOc.  (2  and  8).        Heath.           MaohiaTelli^— Horaoe  Walpola.     12S  pp.     SOc 

Kin.    04c  Weed.     COarenoe    M.:      Seed    TraToUers.      Bda.,                                                                             Am.  Bk. 

OUmpaea  of  the  Animal  World:     Sdence  and  12mo.,  08  pp.     Mall,  SOc;  Introd.,  SOc                      Frederiok  the  Great.     CL,  125  pp.     SOc 

Literature  of  Natural   History.     $1.00.  Glnn.                                                                            Am.  Bk. 

Am.  Bk.  The  Inseot  World.     OOc.                       Appleton.  Madison,  Life  of.    208,  FCC.   (7).      Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

XsaF,  Jeaiah!     Sheila  and  Sea  Life.     Bda.,  BOc;  Btoriea    of    Inseot    Life.      Sq.    12mo.,    lUus.,  Marouette,  Story  of.    91,  FCC.  (4).-Bd.  Pob.  Co. 

d.,  OOc.     (5,  0  and  7).                       Whltaker.  54   pp.     MalL   80c.;   Introd.,  25c.          Glnn.           John  Hampden^-Lord  Burlaigh.     CL,   ISS  pn. 

Kally,   Mra.    M.   A.   B.t     XatrodnetiaB  to  Laayea  Walsh,  Lude:     Out  Doors.     Colored  Illua.     Bda.,              SOc.                                                      Ass.  Bk. 

Hature.     Bds.,  SOc;  d.,  40c  SOc;  cL,  40c.                                  Bd.  Pub.  Co.  Morse,   (B.  F.  B.),  Story  of.    02,  FCa    (S). 

Bd.   Pob.  Cow  What  Annie  Saw.    74,  FCXL  (1).         Bd.  Pob.  Co.                                                                  Bd.  P«h.  Oa. 


Sept«iik,r6,H02  THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


ud  iBTwtliuu.     208  pp.     IUm.     a5e.      Sllier.  Taeiin  In  Aiii«rlo«a  B ,.     , . „.    ,. _   —   — 

P*Mm,  Stsi7  af.     XT,  PCC.    (S).           Bd.  Pob.  Co.  sec.                                                        ruufin.  dlan  win,  «lc.     40e. 

Voir.  Th*  ■ui7  of  OUnr  fl.     10c.           Wcm«r.  FiuMtt,    J.    E.>      ColonUl    Lift    In    Maw    Hamp-  T.     The   R«Toliitl<>i>.      (B  and  1).           HMtk. 

V«T7  and  BMbt:     Tonr  Amnlou  nooMn.     BOc.  ahira.     Sq.    llmiL     CI.,   lU  pp.      UalL    lOcl  Btmaa  of  Oglanial  OhlldnB.     Ma.,  Kt.;  cL, 

Wamar.  Inlrod.,   We.                                                     Olnn.  90c.      (B).                                       M.   Pab.   Oa> 

1ST,  FCO.    [T).                           Ed.  ruu.  i.'g.  Fnamui,  tdwird  A.I     Tha  Orids  sf  th*  Esrlllk  Amnlau  BltDiJ  Btatlaa.      Ta.   1.,    II..   in.. 

Fatw  tha  AiMt.     XW,  FCC.    (7).       Ed.   Pub.  Co.  KatlBii.      ITl  pp.     SOr.                          Am.    Bt.  IV.     Bd*..  SOci  cL,  BOc  a*.     (S,  4.  and  »>. 

nMareh'i    UTa    af    Alaxaadar    Uia    Oraab      BIr  Osrdgii.    Jasa:      FatrlaUam   la   7nM   and   Tana.  M.   Fab.   Oo. 

Tbomaa  Sortli.  tr.     14S,  BL8.     Papj   15c.  Bdi,   40c.;   d,,  aoc.                        Bd.   Pub,  Co.     EaToIutisB,    BtoIlM    of.     Bd,    M    ■    '    — 


,  — .,  of.     72,  FCC.  (S).  Bd.  Pob.  Co.  Bq.    llmo.      CI..    SOc.  Ulnn.  KMhaUan:     Onat    «»"■«-*-  bdoatrtaa. 

Piatt:     BtsiT  a^Oolombiu.     Bda.,  40c.;   cl.,  BOc.    Onta   and   Begal't   Twa    Ora^t   aaCmU  af  HU-  I.     Mloenla.     CI.,  BOc.:  bda..  Mc. 

IS).  Pd.  Pub.  Co.  toTT— The  retreat  of  Ihe  Ifn  tboaaand  Greek!  II.     Frodaeta  of  SolL     BaCK  prlc*. 

IIMldata,   Lira*  af   (h*.      OL,    SOci    Ma.,    see.  and  NapolMD'i  retreat  rrom  Hoacow.     D.  B.  III.     Manntaetarlsc.     Baaw  prle*.      («  ta  fl). 

(H  u  Bl.  Fluniirmn.  Hontiomerr,   ed.     Two  maiia,  SIS  pp.     Uall.  rUuiaB. 

«0c.;  InUDd.,  Mc.     (0  to  B).  Olnn.  Herbamasii.    a    O.:      Bmlmi    Ufa  U   Aadat 

Tbar.    B.     A.:      The    Stor?    of    ^»    TUrtHa  Roma.     T4  pp.     BOc.  An.   BIL 

Oalanlea.     eOe.      ESR.  Am.    Bk.  Liberty  BaU.     1&.    FCC.    <B).  Ed.   Pob.   Co. 

Tba  BtoiT  of  Iba  Onat  RapDbUa.     BDc,     BBB.  BoTml    BuUsd   Baader.      A    complata   hlatarir    of 

lartdia'i     flaarf*  TaAlictaa.     TE,   BL8.      Pap.,  Am.   Bk.  BHUId   and   tbe    Britlafa    people.     OL.    IQa., 

Ke.i  llD.,  40e.  BonsbtM.  ika  Btory  of  tha  EBcUm.     eSc.     EBB.     (S  to  ismo..  |1.S.  Nelaoo. 

ttkw,    Xdwaid    B.:      Dlaanaiara    aad    Eipioiara.  B).  Am.    Bk.  BaUs.  Hanrr:     The  MakUac  it  lava.     OL,  BOe. 

■^      EBB.  Am.  Bk.  Tb*  atoiF  of  tha  Ohoaen  Paoplo.     BOc.     BSB.  FluanB. 

I,  StoTT  Of.  70,  FCC.  <3J.      Bd.  Pob,  Co.  Am.  Bk.  Shepherd,   Haair  E.I     Kittorlaal  Baadar.     tl-00. 

tka  Shii  AnlitL  -  Tha  Btsry  of  tha  Oreaka.     BOc     BBB.  Am.    Rk. 

Am.  Bk.  Bmrth:     Old-Urn*  Btoriea  Ksteld.     SOe. 

Tha  BtOTT  of  tha  Boowns.    BOc.     B8B.  Btataa,    BtoriM   of.      New    York.      llUnol 
Am.  Bk.  m.,     bda..     40e.;     cL,     KM.      Uiaai 

■la,   E.   X.;   materia  BoItoB  and  lU  VtUMor  -'  •     ~ 


M.   Pob.  Ca.    Hioke,  Faimi  D.i     Batnia   asd   Klalorr  BtoIlM. 
__     Oivat    Mas — OalambD^     Waiblnrtoo,  Ulna.     Bda.,   3Ce.;  pap.,   20c.      (1  and  Z). 

Faau,  0«>*ral  Patoua,  Franklu.     Bda.,  lOc.;  "' ' 

cL.  40c     {».  Bd,   Pub.  Co. 

■twlM  of  Stoat  iKvanWra — rnllaa.  Cooper.  Whlt- 


1*  Btor;  of'  AnnioaB  KUtorr. 
440  pp.:  luaa.     Mill,  lit.;  im 

ffaar.  Nlsa  Xona:     PUrilma  anl 
lOmo.     Cl.,  1ST  pp.,  iUoa.     Uat 


at. 


..     40c.     (B).  Hotdea,    E.    8.:     Oor  doontiT'l  FUfl  and  Tla««  rrara   Oolanr    ta    0»mol0Dwaal&.      Bq.    IBiiia. 

Sd.  Pub.  Co.            of  Foraiiii  Oounbrlaa.     SOc.                  Appl>tan.  CI.,    ISO    pp.,    lllui.      Uall.    TOc;    liitivd., 

9,    LewU  and  HoBtar,  Thomat:     Baadlaco  in  th*  Hlatorr  't  Sie  BOc.                                                         _    "' — 

la.,  30c.;  el,,            vdtad  SUtai.     11.00                              Am.  Bk.  Towia,    Ooarta  X.i      Tha  KAtien  1b   a  Vn 

Bd.  Pab.  Oa.  Jou  of  Aro.     JKi.  FCC.  <4I.                Bd.  Pob.  Co.  Bda..  BOc. 

Bd.  Pub.  Co.  Jahoanot:     Hlitarieal  Baadera.  loiat   PMpla'a  matoir  of   Fiwiaad. 


Wcat.     Btorloa  of  Frencb,  Bpanlafa,  and  SIoHee  of  Hrnilc  Df.*^*.     SOe.  yaoaf  Peoplo'i   Hlitorr  of 

.    , ._j    .k_    ,..-.     . — J aiorleo  of   Onr  Oouotry.     'Oc.  bj  JobD  Bof la  O'RelUj. 


•L" 


'.    Vricht:     FAblaa,  Btoriea,  and  faata.     Pi 


Haioaa  and  Xai^ra  of   In-  OremI    Bieiita  In   Blitorf.     54c.         Am.    Bk.  LeilDfton 

VaBUa<t«a,  Th*  BtBi7  of  Omic*,     1""       Wnrr-r.     Iittlejohn,    E.    O.:     .,.»_  .^-»..    .  ... 

38,  FCO.  (».                             M.  Pib.  Ok  ilmo.,  BOc.                                                 JiAsBB,  MvthnlnBV 

Watt   (Juno.),    Btorr   of.     B4,    FCC.        1^,  KM^ySS:  tWa  B.;     01a«K  Btorto.  tor  Lit-  ^  ^^     _  ,       V     t      iLl^      o».k  »d 

Bd.    Pub.    Co.  tla  dnaa.     CI.,  128  pp.     BOc,      11  to  S),  BeokwWh.   Halan,    Iti    la   H»thlaad.     OraA  ud 

Tabatw,  Th*  BtoTF  of  DuIaL     lOc            Weniec.  •           vv                         Flanatin.  Roman    mrltaa.      IUha,    bda.,    80c.;    CL,   Me. 

30.    FCC.     (B).                         Bd.    Pob,    Co.  Maikwlok,  W.  F.:  The  Tme  OiHien.  How  to  Bo-  (3i.                             „,.     «           Ji±jS°     ^ 

Woat,  Pioneeia  of.     SB,  FCC.    (41.     Bd.   Pnb.   Co.  oome  One.     BOc.     (B  to  B).     BSB.        Am.  Bk.  Bradlit,     Haiah    P.i      Old    »«raa    BtaiU^      ««. 

"~"~'-     — — '-    -  ■      ".nfua    Ohoata^     The   jp-  Kather.   Inrln  F.i     Tb*  ICaklnf  of  minoia.     Pn-    _    ,8Stt;_         ^ „_,i.      „     ^i^'JSr 


™e. 


panonal    raeollectlona.      100    pp.      CL,  pn^'  ed     244  pp     BOc  Flanaren.    Cooka.  Flora  J,:     Vatnia  Xrtha. 

_ .„ ...■*"■'»■■     Kalthewa,  I".:     Our  HaTy  la  Tim.  of  V«.     7Be.    _._»*y   P'P- ■„«>=■  ..li"?^!-,. 


WUSa   (Ell),   story  of.     4^    FCC.    (S)! "'"^™'  ^■'     '^' *'^'-  "-""  'SpU,IS:    T^A^t^' ^ti^oAli 


WhllaaT   (Ell),   Story  of.     4a,    FCC.    (S).  Anpleton. 

WUttler,  Btory  of.     4Z  FCO.   (3).      Bd.  Pub.  Co!  EarJy  Hlatorr   Btoiia*   of   North.    Beuth.    asi 

maaklpi      Siaat  Anarloan  Eduaateia.      BOc.  Contrsl    AmeHoa,      CL,    BOc.i    pap.,    IDe.    bl 


maiklpi      Siaat  Anarloan  Eduaateia.      BOc.  Contrsl    AmeHoa,      CL,    BOc.i    pap.,    IDe. 

Werner.  {4  ,nd  B).  flar- 

History  and  Civics.  Hon™,  Mr..  L.  B.:     Bt-r,  of  Onr  Oo»tr,, 

a  (irorth,  BoBth  aW  Oentml),  Zarly  m*-  Kontfomny,  D, 
T.     OL.  BOc.;  pap..  Mc.     (4  and  Bl.  TCc     ^fflfo  b. 

l2mo,t'"i  Korrla- '  Hlitorloa]  Taloa. 


BaldwiH,  7amoa:     Old  Btoriea  of  tha  EaaL     Froai  Kavry.   W.   I 

tb.  Bebrew  Bcrlplorea.     *Sc.     BSB.  J"^      ' 

OU  Oiook  Btoriea.     4Be,   BSB.  Am.'  Bk!  ""lilo  Doeda  of  Our  Fattm.     BOc. 

jtfl-   Famoo*    Blorioa   Retold.      Moat   tamoua  Bpnomaa.    Btory  of.     «S     FCC 

t^laa  of  ancient  and   modani  timn.      BSK.  Ober,    F,    A.;      Th*    fltoriad    W.a 

BUMdL    Alh«t  F.I     atari.*  fran  Enallah'  Blal  Piaifla  Slatoiy  Btoriw.     Bda,,  SOc. 

toSd..*46c'^°'"    '"    ""'    '""■  Onfn:  Pillrimi.    Btoriea  of.     M.    FCC.    (3' 

Btariaa  of  th.  CleU  War.     CL,  BOc,  Leo.  ^™"i  •««™  I 

n*  story  of  AmuloBB  Hlatory.     Introd..  BOc.  Ohll^a. 

Baatn  Taa  rartr  ud  Othtr  Tal«  of  th*  R«Te-  '  Coloml 

brtlOA.     CL.  BOc.  Lre.  II.     Bipio 

IB,  rcC,  (3),  Bd.  Pub.  Co,  *'>'■„ 

Bnaka.  ElMd«e  8.1    Th.  Oantoiy  Book  for  Teun*  HI.     The 

w^i^  "aaT'^uS  'tt?  r""™_;j3:  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. 

Th*  Oontory  Baek  of  the  Aaarloan  Ooleniea!  Andataan'a  Danllh  Falrr  T«l*«.     nlnt.  aod  Introd.  I[      Cblld  Life  In  Tele  and  Fabl*.     Oi.    W* 

IIBO.  Ceolurj.  pTr   laT^bda     Sfc      127    UEOB.     (B).     SOc.  IIL     Cblld  Life  In  M*ny  landi.     (S).     BSe. 

Tha   Oaatury  Beak  of  th.   Amailoaa   RaTOlu-  ^'^-  '*-  '^-  "*■     ^-  ■"**'     "fiirnard.  IT.     Child  Lite  to  Uteratnrfc     •*» ij.*'«Vu.. 

ItaTtoX  &SJ  B..  Baa™  LW.U  o5"fVS:  Aoa.^llfbl.tr'TRu. "Sid  Introd.  1^'^^^t  Carroll,  L.WU,  *"-■•  "--J™  "?>.  I'-S" 
etiuB.      A    iel«tlon    of    patriotic    uttor.n««.  f.o     12c^-  hdi     SOc.      (4).  "-rn--i.  land,     llloi.  bj  TeimleL     B^-  «25-=^£%* 

444  pp.    72c,  .  ailter,  1^4  ,„a  a    rco.  (l).  Bd.  Pob.  Oo.  ^        „^     „■*-  ™-  ™- 

PatriBU*   BMdar.      (l.ao.  Lfpplncott.  Aoaop.  BelecS oil  from.     (,  and  II.     11,   i::,   fVC.  IBS.   JIECB.     Pap.     ISe.;   bda.,    »e^^ 

CUUroB  of  Hlatory.     I.'  and  11,     188.   190,   FCc!  »ik,n  and  Barhauld!     Eyai  and  Mo  Zyok.     M.  V.  Thnmh  th*  Looklni  Olaaa.     '"''t,'"^t'"'lJ'- 

.-.<»t „„  £?-^''-^-      o:^-r^  -^^^..T--^}-^  *i!*.      ^■:;4^ji/'i!io1!^»e.       "■ '^nS: 


irnant  BlmpUdad.     Pap.,  SOc.  MamL    and   two^otbeTahort   alordcfc'    Illua            — —IBS  pjj,     1 

WblUkar.  fa  and  4)      lOc                                           H"th.  Child  World  Seriaa.     -^.  >- 

OlaAa.  ILl     Th.  Btary  of  Troy,     BAR.     BOc.  ArabtaB  Mi*hti;  Aladdla,  or  tha  WoBdarfnl  Lamp.            B.     Ulawatb*  and  Ita  ■^^j,^^,^ 

na  Btoiy  of  TFIyMai.     BOc.     SBB.       Ab'.  Bk!  Mt"' jSc      (ttl       '                                   Iftjnard!            11.     Tbanketlrioi  Btoriea. 

Iba  Story  of  Aeuaa.     ESR.     4Sc.        Am.  Bk.  ^  pp      llloa.     SOc.  Globe.  ja.     Two   Fairy  btoriea. 

OtabMt.   Xulo*  a:     Th.  OhlMran'i  Btoiy  Book.  — Sam ofl  Eliot,  ed.     Bda.,  30c.                    Leo-            '3,     Boblnion  Craeoo. 


Abba  OhMai     Btariaa  of  th.  Valtad  Btalai.  Ayrton.  Ifn.   Chaplin':     Child  Life  1b  Japan  aad  _^      _     „,         w         ..^i-.t     ..ui     waw-wTS! 

"'k.*l'.'"4o!SSiai<5Uaohu.S',.^?i,^-  ^r^d-Brt*^"-  ^'"■-'"•'°''?,'S,S:  °n,t.Sr'5"LB5"«. 'feb::ioc^  .r^"^ 

lS:.£^ot.     Oorie.  and  IfcnteS^.'  ''^l.^l'^t^ST,.''^^^.'-^     W-  OoB^b...     Eth«     D..       Bk«^  ^    whi  *"  t. 

naarro:  or.  the  Oonqoeet  of  Pern.                                V,  i  Bk.  IL     At  Play,     113  pp.     Wc.     W-  BolM.     (>  and  7).     ^L,  80a.,  pap..  »t^ 

De  Bot^  Mamoette,  and  La  Salle.     Bda.,  ca.            V.  8,  Bk.  HI.     In  tbe  Conntry.     IBB  pp.     Mc.  fci-—      nt.    inmLTlt 

BOeTeL,  BOc.      ih  and  Tj.         Bd.  Pub.  Co.                (2).  Oral*!     "«!•  I*™  PrtiMfc     »*.    "■^Si     "S: 

Dodn,  11.  B.I     Oraadfatkar'a  Btariaa  of  Amerloaa            V.  4.  Bk.  IV.     At  School,  214  pp.     4Sc.     (B).            ^^^  j^^^^      ^^                        ^^5 

Dal^OhS;.  ri"  TlS^'V.^  Citl«a.     CL.  ilhS!'.  Baota,    Alphat:      Pled   Plpar  and    Othar   8t«ri!l  Bow-Wow  aji/ltaw-KW.     IBO,  UBOS.  <*J-     »* 

na  pp.     4Be.     18  and  T).                         Heath.            Pan,,  Sjc.;  bda.,  Kc.                             Hanatan  12c.;   bda..  ahv  ^^    •■nM.hS^S 

Tb*  JbietteB  Oltlaaa.     01„  BSB  pp.,  SOc.      (B  Baa*,  tlorenoe;     Betlnnofa  Boadar.     Naliir-  and  IJ*"!"^',,    |*^     ^r*i     jj^       Donnay    aBfl 

n«l«,'B™rt  Aduna:     D«dilTe  Brnti  to  Ita.^:            2""^°"''  "'  """■  """'*'''*■     '""■  U'lb.  Ori^t  «  th.  f-^:     Cli,  »J^        ^^„ 
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aUn.  Zk*    VimAwB     Wtm.      tn,     mOB.       <B).                                                                             OiMtlw. 

[Ml     M.  F*p.,  lie.:  Mk,  tOe.                        KiTBud.            SiUItw'i  TnnU.     in  M.     Ulm.     »&. 

Oc  _  ,  SDe. ;  Uu.,  Nc                                       aouAtan.  Iwlmtaa-a  Alvuoid  BMdm. 

Hnth.  BaUm  Hm<.     KM.                                              OlolM.            rint  Saa4*r.     Mc 

UdIt.  Bnlriimw   flnuoa.     For  yonnft   nadn.      Uun           Brand   Bcidat.     ISe. 

Umi7  B.  ttoa    ■dltkn.      (S    Ind   t}.     Bd^    lOe.,    a.,           Tblld  B«*d*[.     EOe. 

IcrltBH.  Mc.                                                      Cd.  Pbd.  Ct.           Panrtb   Kaidn.     We.                             Ab.   Bk. 

w  TH^  — -rm    BUM  mdniiMd    pbdHh.  JBd^  «>e.:  hrlstoB  mad    OatkHiti     Kudud  aapplMMmlur 


■d.  Pnb.  Oo.  

Q)tt».  I.     But  lUpa  tor  Uttl*  W—L 

„      „  IM'  IL    Oolilni  Book  of  Oliolea  BaadL 

18^  18T,  ud  111,     Book  of  TslM.     We. 


IllM. 


a,  (Oc     (S  •Ddf). 


Pib.  O 


o^iu^^SP    *?.  ?•*  ST'^Tb.*''"*      S-    .T-    inT«»fc  Tko  MBIT  •f.    tuf  tnm  rfltlon.     ..^ 
OBbe*.  »d.     <Stioa  t).     lOc  Brath.  jS?'  d .  *0c.     (1).^^  Id.  PabTco. 


Bk.  I. 

^       IBB. 

BIKw. 


iwthonw:      0™idf»th«r'i   Olwte.      Pr    1,    com-  ISe.                                                            runuu.  *»TLi,  5"  *■'     ^l**  *'™'  Antke™  ud  XhMl 

plaU,  IS*.  MEOB.     (0).    Pap.,  lie;  bdL,  Wc.  Bhn»,    K.    S.:      Xh«    I«ad   of    Bobc.      Ttelwt  _    *««*■■      CI,.   flOc  :    p»p..   SOt            FIuMa^ 

lUrurd,  mnBlnl  pociu  of  ttw  lunue.     LuUn  Dm-  VBtnnu    (B.    D.),    KjOlrmsBdl    (J.    W.),    aad 

_,.__  _.__.      ^ ...                _,    p^    ^  (^    ^      IBS  DP.     Stc                              BlWer.  BiKkM     (0.     0.)!       Gndad    IfaBOT     BMjm- 

UH,   Uttl*  etanuon:     Cblld'*  OaidM  of  TwMi.     OL,  tUo>.,  tl«u.    (1   u  B).     25c.                    Bd.  Pab.  Oo. 


a£w    xDu««.     jB«    vivBt    DHHW    c MM,    i^iu*  inav«BBOQ:      UBUai  winuB  ST    TOKOO&     VL,   U1W-,  "—     11    i:>  Dl'      «oc. 

Safljdowiidllij.     aoa,     KKCa.     (S).      Ilc.  act,  OOc.                                                    Sertbaar.  WoUL    ai    Motbw    Ooaw; 

■ururd.  BtoilM     of     Obt     Antkon — BolBm,     IdesMlow.  BkjmoiL      In   9  pu.,    lOi..   „—     ,•,. 

(B).     01.,  HavtlionM,     Brjaot.     LowoU,     Alcott.       (S).  ^bt,   <»   uotber  mioriu,   (8>  child  plu,   (4> 

MBroard.  _      Bdi..  BOc.;  d.  Me.                        Bd.  Plb.  Oo,            ^4  •tortoBj^l  Bod  1)^ ^ ^  _     ...^liff- 


TwIocTbU  XbIbb.     18S-18B;  UBOS.     (B).     01.,  HBvtlionM,     Brjaot.     LowaU,     Alnt?      (S)!  ^bt,   <»   oiotber  miorlci.   (8>  chOd  pi 

»«■         ,  _  kBTBard.  Bdi..  BOt;  d..  Me.  Bd.  Plb.  Oo,  rtlH  •tortoB  (1  and  ■].  

Two   XBBcUwiwd   TbIm— Tbi   Dnnn-B  TmUi    Bappluustair  BMdlv  Oudb  Soodr  Two  Hmm.     Attrlbatad  to  OoUMttk. 


L  (4).  IBc  First  BaaiteT,  U  eaida.     /M  nt,  lOe. 

_  UBTBard.  Breond  Keadsr,  W  caida.     Psr  sat,  I 

VoBdoT  Bssk.       8alMt*d   Talaa.    1(8,    ilBOS.  Tbin]  Reader,  SB  cards.     Psr  set.  lEe. 

IUbb.  (4).  Psp.,  IBe.;  hdi^  Me.     Mamart.  Third   Bsadar    sieond  suf 
llloa     IT  sod  IS.  RUL    Pap.,  Ue.i  also  I  Lsaret.     IS  cards.   IBc 


SOQchtoa.    BvUti      OolUvar's   Ttraf*   to   Bnl 


Id.'  Pub,  Co. 
-Primer'      noceoea    Hollirook. 


Ooloied  lllBB.      Bda.,   SOc.;   cl.,   «0c.      (t  sod  Tsnn  to  Luint. 
S).          _                                           Bd.  Pub,  Co.  ^^ 
ai8-3IB,    UBOS.  (T).  Me.               " ' 


Pap,,   lt«. 


^^j      Literature  for  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Grades. 

H^uJf°&     oirulu'Sn..  Wc.""'    Udlasa:  Bb  Xo««  da  Oonriar,     IS.  KB08.    (T)  OualMSi    Patoi   BaUamlkl,   Ih*  Mbb  ma   iMt 

...  ,^,,g„             iSc.                                                             UarBBid:  Wa  Ihadsw.    W.  B.  Alasr,  sd.    IIB  ■«.    Hall, 

,    Hairi      Oat   TbUb   aad    OOar   Talsa.            Wb-  B.   Hadaoa.  ad.    «L,  lUa.    ttl  pp.  He,;  latnd.,  SOe.                                           OIbb. 

a  and  4).     Pap.,  We.i  cL.  40e.                           (T).tOe.    {S  and  Bt.                                Haatt.  OhtarBatdi    Lattsis.      Abrtdcad  br  Bdwto  QiBB, 

V               ,          B:  »c,  o..  wg^^    AaMs'a  ^hlaii  bIw  Tktiaa  tra>  LtfaatalBa  aad  lUe  br  U.  r.  WbOBtoo.     UB  pp.     Kali.  wSti 

raait     Thna  Fain  Storiaa.     0.  r^M^            Krllaf.     J.  M.  StIekBar,  ad.     BM  p».     UbU.  Intnif,  We.                                                     Olon. 

»A  OobU  atf  Otkai  Btsdaa.     («  and  Bl.            !"<"-.  Ml  pp.     OOc.                               Band.  (&bi^   AUMdi   Stsry  of  Iks  AaasU    (Bl.      ifc. 

ea.                               "mas.     ,.  «j^i^.    „,^j„^  ,/  ^^j^  r^    .y.  B.  Al*ar,  ad.     >*i  «l0B.                                                        ttBraard. 

tka  BaaiutBlk.     8,  FCO.   (3).  PP-     ••■••.  »«■!  Intfod..  dBe.  aim.  Btssr  of  tt-  "■-'     —    ""-    "— 

—unaia.     o,  ,vu.   (i.^    p^^^  c„     A«  of  PsMa.     XB  pp.     nio;.,  aoe.              Qloba.  BmSm  of  I 

Oharlrai      Tha    Tatar    BaUat.      IQu.    AJdrloht    Bohbr   B^  Tha   Uttla    Tiallnlst,    aad  latmO.,  I 

Bda.,  40c.:  d.,  OOc.                Bd.  Pab.  Oo.            Otbai  ▼•no  tad  Pioaa,     IM,  BIA     Pap.,  IBe.  Olaada,    llair 

"  —      "'—     ""-                               aioba.                                         _                                  HsMhtoa.  ATsrr,  ad.:  praraca  or  autt 

s,"?"!    1—^^.  a-.k_   »—«—»-  —.1  w_::iT^  —  pp.  BL,  i^^  ubil  inc.!  u 

l^dni     Blma    of    tba    Aaol* 

-■-.  PM.   (T). 

_  Baoibtoo.  Oasptoi  Tka  laM  of  tta  Ibklai 

s  aaaraUyar.    BSB  pp. 

—  ,,. .™u_jtion  of  tidspsBdaaoa,  al 

-in  a  jta.,  M  BDd  aOk  BLB.     Pap.,  IBti  Blto  M.  Put.  Oo. 

-  a  BlfhtB.     h.  B.  E 
111,  Me.;  f -■ 


,     ^_    _.*^,  ■*■       .^da.,  40c.:  eL,  «0c. 

j..-«e.      g-Bf^s-ugs™-.  •->«--3-^  3».f^.d'sj^.%#:s 


,   D.   K. !     Ths  'AdnntuTM  of  a  Bn 
IllDi.     Bda.,  30c.:  cl..  40c. 

Bd.  pBb.  Oo 


■a  PilDoa.      Prafica  t^  Blba. 
Pbalpt    Vald.      1    ptB.      lOr 

^iuaJ? 


BB.     (»  ind  8). 
v.Bb^II.1    Aman«  tha  SlBBti, 


1,  O,  B.I     Haart  «f  Oak  Boaka. 
.     I.       ObltdUb     rhnuM    anil     Kn 


I  Plpw  Of  HbwUb,  ata    "    m.  lifJT"  n '^^ 


lOc.  l!r«n«r    Fouqna:  Undlnfl — The  Watar 


Mayoaid. 


_     _    _ jSl?  Fouona:  Unilna— The  Watar  Bplrtl  ud  Hai  toral 

'Vinaai  l^iag  Urn  PkaMMlaU.     rna'traM^  S^V'.    ^*'^JkJ'-  ^^*"-  «■-     >M  pp.     lUll, 

^^^^^''l^^-    *»^.a^  ^Io^^m™.    Bl^l^tl.   «o.rt  ^ 

aw.    Oottor-.   Batardar   Bi.ht.     »J^ -OO     <8).  o^Z."  W.  p'.':  lU'-Klrit  P,.*™.     Cl,  ItoS; 

TkaaatOBBU.  a^  Othv  Pena.     4T    nOL     <«'  **^  ff-     "■<'-   ''^-i   >"tn>d.,   obc.             OldB. 

PBTorlte    fablaa    and    sUrlea   of   ad-    Banna:     PUarlB's  Tritraw      D.  H.  ICiBtraiaiT.  Cooper;   Lait  of  tHo  Xohlouu.     IoDd  a.   Wlfht, 

T.  III.     Boma  of  tha  bast  poenu  of  eblldboad,                     "■  fv-         »-.     »«,«&,  mmn.,  a^  j^^     (8  and  ^).                                           HMtk. 

ud    Itorles,    and    (atir   talaa.      (4   (nd   Bl.            (St  m.    BOe.                                            Band.  Oewpar:     loka     Otlpta     aad     Othai     Pooma.    H, 

"•      '—                                                    Bettk.            BL8.  Pap.,  me.:  cL,  Xta.                   UalT,  "M-  (»>'                                             ■»-  Pub.  Oo. 

n    op.    Banoofha,  lahn:  Birds  and  Bm.    38,  BIA    Pap..  DAR'Jsnml  af  tha  PIbcbb.     Ifi4-1BS.     BBO^ 

_     ... ,  .»„..'tu!L    Uttblratara  Btadlaa  fw  Uttl*  Baopla.  ^^%  BAtasaB   Qrvaea,      lOe.                 Bd.    }^^^ 

10c.    It   and   8).  Baatb  Bbbbt*  at  lohn  Bnnouha.     llarr  a  But,  od.  Adapted  br  Kate  Btopben.     BOe.     BSB. 

_ •. .".•      ..        .  „       ,,»•""'■            ^     .     ....   „      y   •Jr.   in  pp.     Bo.      Uma.  Am.  BK. 


Adapted  bj  Patot  Parlv.    IT^-IS^  KBOB. 

iter.  B.'  B.  Hala,  ed.     In  4  pta.     U^aal 


Ksttar  &00BB1  Panadfa  Tals^  Uttls  Batara  Btadlsj  f»  Uttl*  Baopl^   Prsn 

■   — -■    —  Baatb  Bsaaja  of  lohn  Bni *■-     " —  ■    "~— 

t  S).     lOe.  V-   1.    Ill   PB-     T. 

Beath.  .»l»itJU"-  %t  a 

~  S).     lOe  Briani  Pilaoaan  af  (Sk 

Beath  •'■08.      (8).     IBs.  _, —      _    - 

—      »    -niuc.   »      <»■«   Baflon  ■'  111.  POO.    (8).  Bd.   Pn6.   Oo.  (•  ""d  81,  

OL,  aE*:  pap"  IfcJ^      naiSi.  0""»  ««T  »x*-     ""T  ■■   Bnrt  and  Lb<t   I.  «*■     ?P.    "*!.=  "it,*^-     „  „  HST* 

&.I     PirM  Staps  la  BMdte(.      (i  Oable,  ada.     OL,  lltna.     Ittno.,  net.,  K>e.  ~iatnd     >^^°*^  ad.     IBT  pp.     Hill.  M^ 

^FcS:    (8).  Bd.^h!*K:  OampMl    a.    J.)    aai   0.    Boat.   ft,i    IM^L    ^  ^ ^i..^  "ft;  V'-'-^iJSt  ^S^YSr 

da   Ui     Tb»   Dob  af   Flaadais.  hinhir.    10c.  lisa.    Otokaasi  Ohitobaaa  OaraL    IX  KB08.  (81.     lie. 

Pap..  Oc:  bdC  lOe.     (Sr^  Oaruf^TL.  J.i  Tsaat  Peth^  Baak  af  Paatrr-  OL,  b^^^ 


'Laa!  BT,   BL8.     Pip.,   IBc.  Basybtoa. 

tt  Xa  Kia^.     Habil  P.  =~:">^  _■''  ^^£^ 


mi  pSa,  Oo.  Whaatsfc  ad.     STl  p^     HaS,  BOe.;  tattod.;  OrUtaaa  Bttriai.  BIB.  Pip.,  ISKe.;  d»Ms. 

ftaaiMa.  '^  lUia.  Uatr. 
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«,  UXC8  IS)  Mt. 

ilaeOUntMk, 


I  of.     IM,  FOO.   <T),  And    Olh«   Woa<«r   BtnilM.      U^)g£ 

_._       IT*  laHiiw:    Bli   Bnla.     Advt^    from    tb*    "Word    SniBtlKa-Fieel^iL.     «.W    L.    Alc*r,    od,     31   15. 
■lA      ^P^  >lvle"   at  Blehald  JiOilM.     Blln  loMPblni  Mall,  Mw.:  Introd.,  aee.  OtniL 

—    ^^'H-  Sulor.  od.     US  p*.     Mail.  Wbi  iBtnd.,  aOe.    SoaCt;     Oar  Muurtsi.     Charlatte  W.  T< 

rM  UH  jMivtB*     AiK.  PA.  rlo.  U^  Qlim,  "■-    —       *'-"      "— 

UECB.      lie  (S).  ''^^"^  fMklM.  Un  D.I  n*  Vtom  Lkdr  of  Oa  I^ka. 

BLS.     Pap.,  IBe.      _  _.  Boogbton.  oi.,  40e.  U.  Pub.  Oo. 

..„      0.0      =.-     ,«^  .  ^     iie  jsfcMoai  «mmU^  I««o  *(  AtntaU.     IBT  pp. 
IT^T.  UilL  401!.:  Inind..  Sde.  OIbd. 

>•  Bk.  jartaa.  OaTU  BMiti  Xattsi  A  Xal*  aT  tho  KM 

~ ^.oO-  laluda.     Bda.,  TBe.,   net.  WUUku, 

•41   pp.     ■■II,  (Wc. :   Introd.,   BOc.         Oliu.  mtm-  Aitkur*!  KuakM  tl  U*  >a«al  TaU*.     HoA- 

Dam  Mivta  la  U  Mauka.     Uary   M.   Bart  and  arnlacd   nnton   of  ICiUarr'a  Uorta   Dartbor. 

Locj  L.  CabU,  t™.  lamo.,  wt.  dOc.    8eHbD.r.  n.oo,  UppUuwtt 

UaawOTtk— Vaata  Xot,  Want  Xatt  aW  n*  Sar-  Klnolori  WaUt  BaUn.     J.  B.  Btlekar-    "    ">• 

liBc  Oat.     M,    KIA      Pap..    lEc.      Hw(hi«i  pp.     niBa.     Uatl.  tSc;  Intnid.,  Uc. 

Ilwana    niad.    Tka   Mkt   af  Oa,    wltt   Italatad  fhmlk    Kaaaa.     loha    TaUow. 

-— —       " —    B.    Burt,    od.      umx.      OL,  lulL  We.:  Introd^  BOe.  mu^ 

UayDarl.  Tartwaii  Hoi     BU.     Pap.,   Kc;  el..  SOc 

. ,_,.       Pot.  Oo.  OalT. 

■aadlac.     Ste.        Am.  Bt.  KIA,  lUa  *.!    Ha  ttaj  of  OllTor  Twlat.     floe., 

VakalAd.     Mt    pp.    Hall.  nrt.  _  AppMton. 

"■—  •   -  ' ^     —     —I    JCaoMtr   e«n«   1"  P>»aa   aai 

,    Umo.,    1«0    pp.      Uall,    Me.; 


■■'-%£. 

IlBTBald. 

•d.     HaO,     TOc; 


isd  S).     BOc        Haath. 

aa    Laka.     W.    I.  BoUaJiX'n 

■p.,  aOe.  Hoochtoo. 

—.•DID   f.    ST,    rCC.    <a).  Ed.    Pnb.    Do. 

—Alio  la  KoUCi  ■MdaBir  BoHm.     OL,  to 

tuehan,  tte.  Bam^taa. 

—10c.  Bd.  PidL  Oo. 
-Bdwln    OIdb,     fd.     m    pp.     Man.    4lla.i 


I    Vlou    of    Wi 
— ^Vb.   B/Hodaoo,  ad.     OL,  tUaa.    MO  m. 
BOc.    (8  and  •).  _  Boatfi. 

QCTfcd  Hbbbt  Bslootioaa.     Baa  WaUnua  oadac    ] 
"Utataton  tor  Prbnar/  Gradaa."    »e.      ^ 
Bd.  Pub.  Oo. 
eilBBi   Oarmaa  BouaokoU  Talaa.     10T   and   101, 
HL8.     Pap.,  lOc;  alas  1  V..  nn.,  «te 

MS  tf    «0c  land. 

Talij  TalM.    Sara  ■.  WUtaa.  ad.    Pt  1.    aiT 

pp.,    Uloa.      Pt.    II.,   3S4  pp..   Ulna.      tUU. 

rte.;  Introd^,  SBe.  oa.  OIm. 

OnWj  Bata&a'o.i  Amboanat  BaUaa  Tilaar.     O-, 

:''^aTW«B'"lal«a.     lOe.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

~ — A  A.I  Ptotniaa  fma  Xaallah  Utora- 
_     ,  Ulaa.     dOc.  Bd.  Fob.  Co. 

Z.  D.;  Stair  •<  Bab  B«.  «0c.  Appletoa. 
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"      •'-  HtTDaie. 

Oaata  I.     nia  Chaaa.    to, 

Hanard. 

lOe.      Bd.  P&  Oo. 


BaUnt: 


Dcacon^a  Taatli.     gfl,  rcC. 
Grandfatbar'a  Cbalr. 

Sim.,  tie.;  a.,  m^ 

BLS.     Pap.,  Bte.:  eL.  SOe. 

Qtaat  OarbuBola.     129.  FCC.     IS). 

Ocaat  BUBO  Paoa.     SI^FCC.     tfl). 
BOaaa  af  Bona  eaUaa.    Ta. 


U,  mOB  (fl)  lie.  Hanaid. 

Introd.   br   Vro.    KUnbalh   Staart   ^bal^ 

Waid.     In  ■  pta.,  Ue.,  aa.    (0  and  T)- 

TBe.  _  Upplneott.' 

H,    flD,    and   SBL    BLS.     Pap.,    lie.;    alao 

lln..  BOe.  HoBilitoD. 

Hon,  BOe.;  Intnd.,  We.        OIbb. 

W,  POO.  (8).  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 


D.    H.     Ifontfomarj,    ad.    SOT    pp.    I 

EOc.;    Introd..    iOc.  t.uHi. 

Old  Kortalltr.     D.  H.  ttrnttaattn-  od.     Hall. 

QnoBt^   DBnraid.  'cbarlotte    H.    Taaca,  od. 

ail  pp.     mn     flOc.:  Inirod..  BOe.  aina. 

Sob  Ksy.     Cbarlott*  H.    ZoDfs.  ad.    BOT  pp. 

Uall.    TOe. :    Introd..    SOc.  Qlan. 

B«itt  X«daT.  W.  a.   DaKlalabtsd.  OL,  ISjm^, 

Talaa    of    a    Srand/athar.     Bd<rln    einn 


Hlaotaar.  M,  kcc.  (fl). 
Hlnoaloaa  Pltobar.  it, 
Piopbatlo  plotmaa. 

Paladtaa  of  Ohlldrai 

Prnnlaa,     BB,  FCC.     iij. 
Beowlmaca.     M.  PCO.  (fl). 
Xaadnraod   Taloa.     Illi 
Pap.,  IBe.  •      ■ 


iiiaa.       Mail,   «oc.i   intnio.,  wk. 

Tba  Oraft  aa  Baja.     W.  KlUot  OrlBa,  a 


EL,  we.  9  ntiL.  loe.  h,,  ...  -»M  .-  

id.  Patk  Oo.  KolTlUa.  Btrtuat    ^paia  Baaf  Bamaaoa  of  tba 

""'"  - -*%   Saaa.     W.   PTKHit,  ad.    I   pta.,   IBe. 

T  (o  S).  Heatb. 

—           .      »                —^^-  — •Q^i  anetaUou  froM  XnaUib  Olaaala  Anlhon, 

Pap.,  MH«.i  eL,  SOe.     , VjOt.  ^,1    jr.   mbc*.     lie.    (8).                   Uarnard. 

Haa^,  Talaa  tma,     Illua.     BOe.          "v^"*  J5^  Harrla— Talaa  fnm  ShakHpaaia.     TSe.     Upptaiwct. 

BanUaa,  tha  Sacs  of  Thaboa.     Harj  B.  Bart.    OL,  iCotlar—Tba  Blan  of  Lardaa.     W.  BlUcit  OriBla, 

Ulna.     llmo.     Utt.   OOe.                  ^.^^^'SSti  «■   '■  •"*  T)  lOf.                                       H«th. 

^Inaa:,  Ciaadra^bar'a  _Btary    of    Ba^ar^^mu  MobU^,  T.  K.t  Tha  ZnnfallBa  Baofc.     np.,  lOe.; 

'.    Baron,   Talaa  fnm  tha  Tia*aU  of. 
_.  _     _talf.  od.   (B  and  fl).  BaaCb. 

'    Morton,  Obai.  ZUoti  Saart  of  Oak  B 


%i  Bar-     W.  I. 

,.     Poat  ««..  eL,  fl.«._ 

Aa     Ton     Uka     IL      BalaoUoaa. 

Maebath,  Bteiror.    S,  PCO.  (T).  1 
Kambaat  of   Vanloa.     BalaoUow. 
KwbtJ    tba    Zliklb.      BolaoUnia. 
Blobud  a.    ftalaetloai.     ISO,  rCO. 
ef  Tanlaa.     1*1  pp.     (B  u 


Bl,     rco. 

Pab.   Od.     < 
,  Pub.  Co. 

Bl.    TOO. 


ao^to 


"™a.  (ji     BOS  pp., 

,  .Man-  ?:  J     %f 


Hspklu,    Lauiaa    Fanau.      Tons 

10*''''Blbi'i  Btortea.     rrom  kfn 

IB.  A  Cbrlatmaa  Carol. 

Id.  Bardell  n.  Plckwlek. 

IT.  Darid  Copprrflrld. 

"  --     Bob  Bawror'a  Party. 

..,„.  ?ricfiebT  (lonf 
Ifkolaa  N<ek1*)n  iniDrt 
»U  at  tbe  eollj  TiuB 
-.  Uatlfuld. 
^  -W^.Tl  Primal  of  H 

rown'i  '^wl  Saja.  '  ttS  Pp.     OOc. 

t  Oafbid.     BOl  ip.     BOO.     Band. 
„      ^las.     PIOD     "Laa     Hlaembloa.- 
■  a.  WUtaa,  ad.     Bj  mall,  tl.OB 

IntuT' Alhauhn.     Allca  B.  WUta^  ad.     —  ,^ 
llail.  BBc;  iDtrad^  tfc  OIbb. 

t^-^-M V,.      Kj\    i/nr     (ti\             Bd-  Pah.  Co.  Portor.   Jana:   Si 

ad.     (T  ts  S).  Praaoottt      OOHi 

Haatk  lAB-lsa.   ud( 

_ ---       -  -                        eiaba.  Prondfaot.     A.     ■ 

.d,  FCC.  (B).                               Bd.  Pob.  Co.  paatai*.  It 

'w'  - "-"  "^-  "■  "Spja 

,.    -™     -.,  54    Pot    Co. 


pp.,  M^ 


d  T). 


UtUa  a 


BaflOt   Jaas   Taljaa; 


Obar,  P.  A.I     Oraioa'a  Uand.     OL,  mt, 
Odjaaar,    Talaa    fTDa 
Odjaaana,    tha   Kara 


Abbof.      btab 

--      (I  U  •), 

Baath. 

Oaatto  fUalr.     iDtnd.   ^l^*- 


Inn.  Patrlotlo  OaBtatloa*.     Pap. 

I^  Paabeb,    ^oaapblM 
jnorj'  Oamt.     80  iif  Rui.     pap.^ 

Clara  W.  n^  Uaoat  ibatt 


a.1     uraaoa'a  mang.     iji.,  bal,  ddc.  vaaw,  rioim  iae     uaatia  luair.     uivmi.    bf    hbk 

Applatoo.  liaiT   A.   UTarDDn.     IBe.  J?**!^ 

Talaa    fna    tha.     OMB.     IIB    pp.     toe.    shata,   XatharlBa:     Tha  Land  of  Sanf,     Bk.   IL 

_  .   .^___      . i^_?>  I*rkll.  DnatoB,  ad.     1*0  ».     (T  an4     *MI 

m  pp.  (8  and  •).  e«e.  BDnr! 
lami  BtaclM  fi«B  Oa  AiaUaB 
-  AppMao. 

BlalalJn!ad. 


Ithaaa.     Hair    B.    Bnrt. 

. t.   dOF.  Berthnsr. 

Old  Taatamant  Btorlaa  la  Borlptnra  Taataapa.    M, 
"*°      Pap..  15e.  Hooabtott. 

OBotaf —      "--      "^  ■   "-     "- 


1,  J.  K.I  SiAoal  Poatir  Baok.    i 


.    BoatkRi 

la  m 


Plata  and  Otbw  Olaaala  WHtaia.     Haij  m.  E 


Hddl.      A    11ii1» 

il't.  60c.:   Uit^d..  td 
■01.  B.  I.I     Troaaari 


iT^niai. 
Otin. 


'      ainn^    Staokt 

Marnard!    Stixra. 
Band.    Swift; 


B.I    Oblld-a    OrUt-IUaa.      TBe.; 


Mail.  DOC.:  lonrn.,  «oc 
Ohrlatmaa  Era.     N),  FOC.    (fl). 
Doljg  Ha^Isar.     O.  H.  Brawi 

Blp  TaaJinaUa,  ate.    BOe. 

raaltar,~¥tTiBed    TacHai.     IM-lSd.    HBd8.'~%e: 

^Tb,  FOO.   (0).  Bd.   Pabrco^  pjla.  Xatkarisa:     Pnaa  aal  Taiaa  tt  OkfltoB. 

PUUb  If  Fokuukat.     IT,  PCO.     (T).  Bd.  Pub.  Co.  BSB.  40c. 

^jbatah  Book.     Soli  nrt  laa      H.  &  Spraso*.  ad.  BaMaa,   Lonlaa  da   Ui 
118  pp.     Han,  SOc:  Introd.,  lOe.          Olna.  dran.      Ulna.,    Ill 

II,   HBC8.     (8).     He.    „  •'ajoart.  Intmd.,   Me. 

AlBo    doabla    Na.,     HS-IM.     HBCS.     CL,  Babln  Hood.  AdraBtaraa 

Me.  Hamard.  

Talaa  of  a  TraTellar.     1T4-1TS.  HBOS  (S>  Me.  BuaUa.  BalaoUoaa  frem.     Bdwte  QIbd,  ad.     Notaa 

Hantaid.  and   akelcb   br   D.    B.    HoatieaaiT,    1U  pp.  .,      . — 

a  Starr  •(  TaaUattaa.     tOe.  Waniar.  Mall,  Me.;  Intmd..  BBc.  Otna.     TaBsrwiB:     Eaooh  Ardas. 

.    .n..      ...    FCO.   Ci.  Bd.  Pub.  Co.  Elu    af    tha    e^Uan    BlTar.     B>    pp.     moo. 

■d_HIa  Onatep.   aad  aoBtUaa-  £tl,   aae.;   latnd..   He.  Olnn.     Ikanri     Tha  ZtUaa  of 

.   Plaha.     (H    pp.    Hail.,    BOe.;  si.   roO.    (8).  Bd.   Fab.   Oo.       ^V  Saunal  B.  Oapgn. 

OIbb.  niaa.     Bda.,  Ble.;  aL.  Ma.  laa.     TbMiVHS.  'oh*  B.  aal 


id'i  daidaa  of  T«Ha.     Dlaa.     OL,  M  vt- 

a:  'raniitfal  TalM.  Julia  ■■  Laofwortkri 
CI.,  lanio.,  D*t  flOe.  iolbBW. 
H.   B.:  Onof     -      ■     "-•-      —        

OolliTM-l 

-RLS.     Pap.,  imc; 


Bd.  Pnb.  Oo. 


'"Vi 


A  Toran  to  LUllpnt.     _._ ,_. 

taBBB,  fTS.!     A  Xambla  KaalBa.     IBe. 

Up^Doett. 

M&V  bitiod..  Ka. 

llarln  far  Tasac  OkUdnB. 

»  SakMial  B.  Oapgn. 


Had,    Me.:    latrod.,    lOe. 


i.  IHE     SCHOOL    JOURNAL.  S^tomher  6, 1902 

RbTiBM  f«r  BarKuw*-     01.,  lllB>.i  §«■  l^w>    VIIlM,    flHsk    Z.I      A    Bnw    Bafer   ul    Otkn  HAwlak  Vapm.   «0e.  Bud. 

iHlI,   SDc.:    IntrM..   34c.  ^'■"^  ktailH.     Gl.,     ISmo.,     lU     pp.      Uall,     Ue.;     SiTdra,     Bum,     Wordssortb,    Bnwnlisi     BilM- 


_        ^..  ,«  .  B,-ij,n    ?^  VtlUm    BtoriM    and    Fnnrl*.      Bq.    llmo.;    I>»7*"'     AlMMMaMf»    FfUt    aal    OUw    ^mm. 

Tbdh  Snutsl  Uoua  Sura.     Br  "AricL       snull               ei    „„      m,,.    h,  ndiui  Rmm      ifiii    luin  -  1<^-  ■''I-  "■■-  vo. 

qu.no.      CI.,     aaa     pp.,     uW      M»11,     BOc.;           infid      ao*                                                      oEil  Emyi  on   tli«  Unm*.     br.  Wb.  Btniilu  ad. 

TSthW'tih^  f«  a.elim.t»,     ».  BJA     P.p.;  ■"'"*!''^-     J^»  *"  '""•  "*  'm'V^cJ'  AlwinS^'a   TeiM,   KonHkiM,   sad  U.   Oc- 

T!«iM;'L.'°a..^»toiTrf«»«w«U=..     P.j;!^«i°';  ■Wriihi,  =«=<•<«•' '^'■^JS~.,S  ^SBSS  "JT  PiSi^oS  2S3"  .Joiu,"^  **■          "TEB^ 

Mm.,  Ms.                                                  Wbfuiier.           fju™.     3   •■-     IttO-lSOO  and  18»-1B*8.     CI.,            , (.^.^    ^     j^^  goott. 

WUtUu:     Child  Llfs  in  PiwOr— *el«llo"  f™n-  ^..'J^'y  **'■  '".^       .  „^  ,_      -,_?*"„"'  - — lOc.                                              Id.  Pnb.  Oo. 

TO.  RLS.     Pap..  J65.  H«o»«Hon.  WrffW.  Huiy  OUAl    A  KlM  f «  •  Btaw.     M».  aoi-SOl  IIKM.    34e.  lUjimrd. 

OUld  LKo  U  FnH— (oUctlw  fron.     il  RLB.  _">'„_.      „      „.„  ,    =    -„  .i^  Wm.  3.  Cnwihav,  ad.     Oloa..  aM. 

15c.,  ni>t.                                              HoBKbion.  Vtjmi    flwiai  Famllr  BaUuaa.     J.  B.  auckotj,  Baath. 

BMun    of    LakoT.    aad    Othai    Peama.      130,          'iS.    Sm  pp.     lUux.     Mail,  SSa.;  iDtnd..  We.               BriMiitFta.  rd.  KOc.  LoDinaaa. 

MieC8.  <8).     12c.  >f«»Mnl.  „  „  2^^  Artbut    ttlliDin.     (d.      US,    BIA      Pap.. 

The  BtoiT  of  WWttlar.     lite.                 Wenar.           BU.     Pap..  BOa.;  d.,  BPa.                  ObIt.  ibt..  im .  jsc.  Bii — '— 

IPIcbt:  BalMrtigni  from  Oa  Biblo.  40e.     Am.   Bk.  BOB  pp.    tOc.  Kaid.    SM.r  Eniliib  Ballada.    Be.  HBOfl.    Ue. 


Literature  for  High  School  and  CollexeJf 


I,   0.  a.:  Acurinu  Wax  I 


Da  Oorailar  Pasan.     Bamoal  Ttmbar,  Prophooj    of   Daata.      Oantoa    I    and    II.      1. 

.    Bdi,     3»c.;   cL  He.  A.   *  B.  UECS.     12c.  lOraaM. 

—Abbott,  ad.  aoc.  Baott,  F.  - — ^elMrtlana.     F.  I.  Oupaotar,  ad.     tl.op.,^ 


of    Bo^      Abrld(fiB«it   of 


•8.'  UBCS.     IM.                                      KiTBard.    CaxloB  aad  DasLsI:     SalaotioDi,  S».    HEC8.     13e. 
Lirbt  of  4.I..    BOe.  " ' 


±-^t  pt^.  »  .«a  n.  EI*  p.E.*S.".5:  c.riI;i.'bili,o^^iokifo;.    «..          ^ibiS:        — a.  b.  oail*  .a.  a&  pp:,  d..  m-..  m^ 

IBe^alio  in  1  T..  «0e.                    ^"^^  =if,?^Ba™'  w^"                 ""l^mS:          *»■  "*    ^'P-  »*=■•  "»-■  *>«■ 

Uc  OWia.  0.   R.    Noj-«.  .a.   lOS.  BIB.     Pap..   Ifc.;  S^^i.^v  SaSd^ 

Lowatt,  ad.  BOc                             Laocmaaa.  Ha..  3nc.                                    „       Houabtoo.  ^m.™.     Jim^™n    n^hnW      IM.    MMS.     l£ 

Baaari  aad  Talei.    lOe.                  Bd.  Pnb.  Oo.  BSc.          _                                                 Oloba.            tlnmuniatinn      iiu     iuB'i''n      Iki.       Mnnud. 

Bpaotatoi.     18,  UBOS.    Ue.                 MarurO.  Hero     M     PToph«l:      Kahomttt     Warn.      U,            w,^«  E™t«.     loT'                    Bd.pS.aS: 

t   Eiaaya  and   Foaou-     Etr    U.    Tappaa. 

cS~lw.''  sf'uECS.  ^ri'""''     •■"*    MajS?S  i:»«ll'l>„  ■S'i'l"'"",  Bal.rtioB.    from     M™      * 

..7— I-.  RL8.     l''P.-  IBc.                                    HoMbt™.  Eo»l"k  "^  Aniarloan  Somiatl.     191.  MEC8.   lac. 

-TSf- bS:'.  ^.''°'^-    "~"    *■    "STTS:  ^kol^.  T.I..     CL.   3.1..              Ma'^a'art  ^--ifiJ-   A"-"*-     ^■'«="''  •"•"-■     '^^^^ 

!^d"?l,5"p™  *^              ""**  *  "■  '^^S^^^sl'^l  I^«iTi.\..     .wf  (Kl            T'l"  *"»-      ■»l""''t   Kl"*  cooper.   oS'lM 

imue,..    liLji,,.!.   ;.o.  wa,   RLB.  ^6c.     Jrt.  S'^j.-^"^',  '^  / T.^'lT.^U.""    aS«ht^  Fi.k..''^.li!"' wS'r   of    IndapMduo*.      M.^rEI' 

MtaB:  flohcglsutor.   10c.                 Bd.   Pb6.   Oe.  Chnroh!    Storl..   of   CrMUi,    Crrua' aod  BArlaa.  v,„''V™f*'V„u,aVfcl^ini      mwihorn^^^ttl 

■alaa.  Jmno:     Chaplan  fron  0«ar  F«»  Aduaa.  from  Hmdotiu.      llft-llO,   MECS.,  il..  Me.  *'"„."£?!;     ,1^?  S^i       £l„,ii™,   SIA      Pan 

ad.     niua     Bda     *oo  •  cl      TSc                     Laa.  Ma^nard.            S^       1'    VS.   ""•"'      aei''"i™a   blo.      i-ap.. 

■kar.  S.  W.:  0«t  upbyUia  Ba^     fl^Bud.  Ootartdfa.  Tba  ApaiMil  Mariaer.     llaodj.  ad.    SJa.  f^^^U    Th,  Brokan  Haart.     Cllntoo  Scon^M; 

E„*^.  OTil  and  Moral.     8.  HB^^Ua. ^     ,    „ _     „^^      ^^  g8««-            ;a.  50..                .                        .             _.     Holt 

aBd   Offi^vla    (M.   W.)i~~6pam  ^-3™?;    '          .     ...          ...         „^^J?f' 


lUna^ A.  ),  0«>r[e.  ed.    HEO.     SOc.  Haatk. 

8lbl«J.  Batea,   «t.   Mc.  Loonuna.    "^ 

„,™.       ™.       ^  T^       ^'"'''liS'  £l^n*"KhJ'^i.«ma.'' V   R^«  ^a     IS^  Poar  Blohart'.  AI«M«,  ata.    ai,  BLB.^PiS 

Dice™,    prow   »nd    icrae.      Tbrcf    Ta..   lino..  ans  otiia*  poama.     BU.   Bi-s.    "!■•,  'p-'  "jj  BoacbtoJ 

"'."11:  «£:■;  m'tH^^io.'""*'-  '*'•  "■    Q&L  -%\^^l.  aad  Oth.r  P.«n^     1T°T^:    ^i^'t^^-Si^  '^  ^l^*-  *&,  "^i^ 

luSSS;7a."b::'1:r™  S^SJTV!*'-     »Si  h^-E-tx.«a.     H.  a.  8.,™.  .a.    wi^aSSi    fl«7!  B.«T  and  Maa.   'iB.  MKB.     ««• 
Bnnia.  C:  lua  Eym.     aOB                            Band.     Conant,   Kslon  B.:   Pilmar  af  Oaiaan  Utamtura,  ^_rt_..r'.    T™iin     mini..      ,.,,-       ti      ri^' 

Bianinc,   Bebart!     Ljrtoal  aad  Dfamatlo  Paama.  WS  PP-.   cl  .  ilO*.  Am.   Bk.  "STi^li  oupin.     '■■c.      J,';"™- 

5io^  KS^-  V-  Bd     rah.^'^  ^"  *'  '''^  "'"*~   ^  ''"Vm    "SE-     (Jold^Sie;-  ^Sartad  YlUad..   —  — ^;'-"/''i^:- 

aiS!'.rrTth.,"p«m..      aio.    n^^\%t    Ow:    La-t  a'  tha  HoUaau.     tS,   »a.   pT  S5  ^ffi^*'5&;,' " 

Uaroaid.  as.  BLS.;  alao  in  I  r..  Iln.,  aOc       HooflilDn,  •"  Ottar 

flaleetad  f  soma.    M,  VBOa.    IBc.       Hanard.  — -Pap..  SOc.;  cl..  Mc  ChIt. 

Barut,    W.  C:  FoBi  Booka  at  tka  Clad,  I.  »I,  b-wU,   ed.     40c.  Scolt. 

XXII.    XXIV,      i«,    RLS.     PapTiSe.  - — Wm.  Btruok,  Jr..  ad.    4M  pp.    lUoa.    Mc. 

Salla.     Thuatapala,     and    Othar  tntmS?    M,  MBCS.,  cl..  46c.  Kirnard: 

BLS.     Pap,,  IBc.;  Iln.,  2&e.  Bowbtao.  RLch.rdann.  cd.     flOc.       _         lanmiaBa. 

Psaoia.     Wf.  Band.  Bdwln  Ulma,  ed.    Bdi.     Xe.  lohnaon. 

BBhnr-LTttaD:  Kaicld.     815,  Pap.,  BOe.;  «L,  BOe.  ■ (Wc.  Bihlaj. 

DniT.  Ptonrcia.     eOc.  Rand. 

iMt  Daya  of  Pompoil.     BLB.     PapL  BOc,  el..  Tfao  DHtaUrar;    SLS.    Pap..  BD,;  eL.  tOc. 


.    15t.;    Un.^  "^-^         Houghton. 
Bha  Bteopa  to  Ooaiaar.     HKCB.    BOcicIT^ 

Tloajf^af  ^ 
— Marton.  cd.  BOc. 


— R.   AdpUlda  1 

—IB,  ai£.     Papir  SOc.; 


— «io  pp.     SOc.  Baod!  Iha  Bpy.     Pap..  IP  l-»E.i  w.,  -sk.,  ai^.  — --.-, Hombi 

;d.?^rS^1..T',:'l£^  arST:  .Se.'^           n-  PU.t     Pap,,  ^0..=  d..  BOc.    SM.     Sal;;  —p.  C.  BdwaM..  ad.     Small  U»-.;?B^ 

^fbook    cd      «Oc                               SSL'S:            n»»"-Wlt.k.    MA     tap.,  JOc;  CL    Me.  _?^-p.f»e- 1   d-.  BOe.     SLB.            "*SS: 

=SS;a  M.  O^ct^  ad.  «L.  80..  m3?SS            P~lri..     BOc,                                                  H^.  -=^'~-  B-  »™™-  •«■    >«  W'^  <>-  ^■ 

Jo£aMi.     Oowpor:  Taak.     Bk,  1  (Th.  Sofa),  and  ■/  Moth-  _^-^.„     ^      mc                           t^.,^!^ 

— Ajidre«  I.  OeoifB.  ad.    BBa     BOc.                      ar'a  Ptoturo.     ES.  MECS.     lie      _  w.-T^S^'.  "i^Tor...    lm«<«r^K£t 

Beatb.            Bk.  11   (The  Tlmcplccct  aud  SDO  Unaa  Bk.  "^f  *^,*"S^p,^"po2^io«SlKS^w5imlir 

MBOH  "Tae ""'""     "*'"     "     "'SliaaS  Holnci    apd   Loifll.  "bOc.               '        BUaar: 

and'otli«' Poam*.     10c.          Ed.  Pob.  Oo.  "•"S5~'d?^i1L.°'"^'  *^  ***"  "^.JS" 

_             pHToa      00c                                                    Band  Rl*.     Pan.,   IDc,                                    HatubUv, 

I.   B.  Biadlar,  ad.    Bda.     BOe.;  d.,  lOe!            TmbLo  Talli. '  10c.                              Bd.  Pnb.  Oi>:  "^™  'L'""  0«blaa.     PI.  BL8.     Pap.,_«^! 

A.  A  B.     Oiabbe:  Tha  VlUmn.     Bka.  1  t„a  ir.     10. 

Tha    n«r]at    T^tt^.       OU..  _^ 

iTan    flaUaa.      Banlek. 


_^  0«bl»!  TU  TOU*..     Bka.  1  and  II.     1^  MB^  Old'-'il^    ud    a   Ta.    Maaa...     X'S* 

-Ma^  A.  Jortu^  ad.  B«  pp.     m^™&    °~&.  «,•.„?■'  iSTlSI."  I?fp  'S?*''    **^  TlS'&JSi'  Latt...     OOc  """^Si 


Aa  Ztw  on  lio  Botillnia  aad  Beanitfiii:"' lOc!           ¥»»."' 1 81  "mBCS.   "iBc:"         "    "    Marnard.            Twloa-Told    Talaa.      BS.     BLB.      PW-. 
Bd.   Pnb.  Co.    Dana:   Two  Taara  Baton  tbo  XaiL     Pan..  30c.:  "<'■'   ''<>'•-       -^  .       .  _    .^'>^ 


It  Dlasoab 


.  Oartla.    O.    W.I    Tba    Pnlillo   Dntr    of    Bdtwaind  -*?■   ^-. 

n»B.     18T,   MBCS.     13c.  Marnard. 

:   Twa  Yaara  Baton  tb<  Xait.     Pap..  30c.; 
lie.  cl.,  HOC.     Bia.  "-'- 

Majnard.  — g4.  HI.S.     P.p.,  BOc.  r  in.,  00c.       , 

BaOactlooa    on    tha    Tnnah    Barolntlon.     100-  Darldaon.  V.  M, :  Balaotlona  from  InniqnUI, 

101,  UBCB.  34c.  UaTDard. 

Spaaob    on    Amarioan    Taxation.      H.    UBCS.  Dafoai    PUruo   lo    tondan.      Oarpenter, 

SalHtloaa,     Bllaa  Pprrr,  ed,  00c.  Bolt!  Da  Oiilaoari  FUfbt  of  a  Ttttar  Triba.     E 

Bunn[h:   A  Bunoh  of  Harba  and  Other  Papaia.  SBe. 

02.    R[«.      Pap.    ISc.  HoDihton.  IBD,  URCS,     13c. 

Sonran:     Pllcrim'*    Pnrnaa.      William     TauEhn  Q.  A.  Wiaohnpc,  nt,  HBO.  BDc. 

ilood,   ed.     109.   ELS.     Pap,.  B0c,T  "n..  iOc.  BaldwlB.  cd,  40c.  I 


WUto  Kill*  ud  Bbatabaai     tO, 

iii..>      I'l]...    IBe.  Honshtoa. 

Harno'i    Spaecb.      Bl.    HBOB.      ISe.  Ibrnatd. 

121,   KLS.    Llndaaj  BwUt.  cd.    Pap..  IBe. 

SlnlBaOB,   T.   W.:   Thiaa  Outdoor   FKpan.      Itl, 
,:u  ~  HL8,      Pap..    IBe.  HonrttoB. 

Scott,    mmtom,  B.  I.:  Blebard  BaalTa  Fraa-StaU  Poama, 


. „     H.   fpnrk.   >-.    ..., --,.    ., 

na;   Cottar'*  Baturdar  Klibt;   alao  four  other  Iln..  28.  Bowbt 

ataon  pwoia     S,  MBCa.     12c,  Uarnnrd.  Barolt  of  tb*  Tartan,     lOe.         Bd.  Pnb,  ' 


eibirr- 


Mornand. 


on'  auasB'a  Wake,     Potr  parti  complete. 

UECS.      IXc.  M.^nl 

olme*;    Avtonat   of   tka  Braakfaat   Vabla. 

RIS.      T'Hp..    4^.;    11b.,    BOc.  Houjrbtfm. 

H;  HoBt  tor  the  Oapteln  and  Otbar  Papaia. 

Qmar-a'nUd,'    BkL  "l  and  VI,    HBC3,    Cl^  00c: 


IT.    E.    Bailor,   cd.   OOc.  

1  Coppaidald.     00c.  Band.    Hormeo:     Tbe  Art  of  Poattr-     Oeo, 


OaatM  I  ud  n.     Tl.  MBOB.     IBc  _ 

Manaid.            Tale   of   Two   Ottiaa.      Ella  Borca   Kirk,    ed.  jioosm:       uooniop      sg^auDwioe      ui 

^Ibler.               BOe.  Am.    Bk.            Ekalchea.     lite.  RLS.     Pap,.  IBe.       I 

■  I  d.,  BOe.      DbIt.            00c.  Band.  Hufhia:    Tom    Brown'a   Bcfcool    Itejl.      I 

BLB.    Fn..  IBe.  .     VlahoUa  Xlaklabr-     OOe.  Band.            Pip ,  4Ef,;  Iln.,  eoc                               E 

BoogblOB.            Oo  Xstval  rrland,     OOe.  Bead.  Satf-   VlBttr-Umt.     BU.     Pap..   BOe.: 
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Vll, 


UnlT. 

Bias  la  Toslaad.     QOe.  •  Band. 

ToUm  of  the  Sea.     OOe.  Band. 

Xnrlag:  Alhambnu    SLA.    Pap.»  19  1-Se.;  cL,  90e. 

DnlT. 

^A.    Ifitrrin,   ed.    fl.OO.  Pntnam. 

60c.  Band. 

Belaotioiis.     117.   MBC8.     lie.      Ifaxnard. 

EMaja  from  tha  Bkatoh  Book.     61.  and  62, 
BL8.     Pap.,  ea.,  16c.  Booghton. 

Skateh  Bwtt.     Pt.  1.,  PL  2.     Ba.,  10c. 

Bd.  Pob.  Go. 

60c.  Band. 

W.  L.  Phalpa,  ed.  fl.OO.  Potnam. 

8LS.    Pap.,  12  1-le.;  cL,  20e.  Unlr. 

Balaotioas.    oOc.  Sibley. 

Talaa    of   a    TntTolar.      Mattbewa    and    Car- 
penter, eda.     fl.OO.  Loncaana. 
-W.  L.  Pbelpo,  ed.  fl.OO.  Putnam. 
Parta  of  Iketoii  Book.     Krapp,   ed. 
40e.  Scott. 
Woataiaitor  Abko7  and  ChrlatnuM  Skotohea. 
99,  MEGS.    lac.                                   Maynard. 
JasMa,   Haazy:  Daiaj  IfUlart  A  itody.     116  pp. 
lOe.                                                         Am.  Bk. 
Job,    Tho    Book    of.— Berlaed    Tersi(».      148-140, 
MBC8,  24c.                                               Maynard. 
Johaaoa:    Livaa  of  tho  Foots.    Fire  ts.     10c.  ea. 

Bd.  Pub.  Go. 
Baaialas,  tho  Priaoo  of  AhyisiBia.     10c. 

Bd.  Pub.  Go. 
Sibley. 
F.  Bmerson,  ed.  60c.  Holt. 

II     Xto  of  St.  AffBOO.     40,  IfBOS.     12c. 

Maynard. 
Oda  oa  a  erooiaa  Vra,  mad  Othor  Pooma.    127, 
BL8.    PapM>  16c.  Hoaghton. 

'i  Bono  uoo  BobiaaoB.    SUL    Pap.,  20c.; 
d.,  80c..  UnlT. 

BipUat!  Ucht  that  FaUod.    60e.  Band. 

Lamb:  Old  Chlaa,  and  Othor  Bosays  of  Slia. 
72,  BL8.     Pap.,  16c  Houfbton. 

BMays  of  Blia.     86c.  Sibley. 

BiMys,  168-160.     MBGS.     01.,  24e.     ICaynard. 
Biac^oj,  0.:  Bypatia.    OOc  Band. 

westward  Bol    OOc.  Band. 

Laadar:  SaloctioBa  from  Imayfaarr  OoaTonationa. 
A.  G.   Newcomer,  ed.    CL,  60c.  Holt. 

Lawraaoo:  Primar  ox  Amorloaa  Litaratora.  Col- 
ton.  Hatters  to  the  present  day.  188  pp. 
80e.  Am.  Bk. 

Bagllsh  Xdtaratnro  Prlmar.     Chaacer  to  1620. 
80c  Am.  Bk. 

t»  tho  Death  of  Oibboa.     80c. 

Am.  Bk. 
to  Hacaalay,  Dickons,  etc.    80c. 

Am.    Bk. 

Primsr  of  Latla  Xdtaratnro.     80e.      Am.  Bk. 
PrlsMT  of  erook  Litoratura.    8to.  Am.  Bk. 

Primer   of   Medieral    Literature.    80c. 

Am.    Bk. 
Liaoola  aad  Donclas,  Bpaoohos  of,  la  18M.     216, 
MBGS.     12c  Maynard. 

Woffda  of.     181,  MBGS.     12c      Maynard. 
•paaoh,  etc    82,  BL8.    Pap.,  16c. 

Boagbton. 
Whittior    aad    Lowell:      Solootions. 
1.  4,  and  80.  BLS.    60c.  Hongbton. 

LoMfallow:  Ooartahip  of  MUos  Staadlah.  2,  BLS. 
Pap.,  16c;  Un.,  26c  Hengbton. 

10c  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

aad  Other  Poems.     Psp.»  20c;  cL,   80c 

DnlT. 
XraacaUaa.     1,   BLS.     Pap.,   16c.;   lla.,   28c. 

Hongbton. 

88c  Sibley. 

10c  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

•Uos  Oorsy  of  tho  islam  Psnas.     146,  BLS. 

16c.,  net.  Boagbton. 

Ooldaa  Logead.    26  and  26,  BLS.    Pap.,  18c, 

ea.;  alao  In  1  t.,  11b.,  40c.  Houghton. 

laaieta,   Whittior  Leafleto,   Bolmos   Loafleta. 

aad  Lowall  Leaiata.     Ba.   a  doable   bo.   of 

BLS.    Pap..  80c.;  lln.,  40c.  Houghton. 

ioag  of  Biawatha.     Ulna.     18  and  14,   BLS. 

Pap.,  ea.,  16c.;  also  In  1  t.,  lln.,  40c. 

HoBgbtoa. 

^lOc  Bd.  Pab.  Co. 

■  ■    SLS.    Pap^  20c;  cl.,  80c  UnlT. 

Taloa   of   a   wimido   Xaa.     88,    84,    and   86, 

BLS.    Pap.,  16c.  ea.  Houghton. 

Toioea  of  the  Bight,  aad  Other  Pooma.     167, 

MBGS.      12c.  Maynard. 

Lowell  t    Books  aad  LIhrariea,  and  Other  Papers. 

80,   BLS.     Pap..    16c.  Houghton. 

Doaiooraoy     aad     Other    Papers.    128     BLS. 

Pap.,  loc.  Houghton. 

Pahla  far  Oritios.     M,  BLS.     Pap.,  80c. 

Houghton. 

Vadar  tha  Old  Blm,  and  Other  Pooma.     16, 

BLS.     Pap.,   16c  Houghton. 

^aiaa  of  Sir  Laaafal,  aad  Other  Piaoea.    80, 

BLS.     Papb,  16c;   also  lln. 

28c  Sibley. 

88,   rCC.  Ed.   Pub.   Co. 

Zjly,  Johat    BtodyaiioB.     G.  P.  Baker,  ed.  88c. 

Holt. 

BsosBlsy  aad  Oarlrla:    Bssays  oa  Oroker's  Bdi- 

tioa  of  Boswairs  Johaaoa.     60c.  Holt. 

Maoanlay:   Anaada,  and  Other  Poeaia.    12  and  18, 

MWCB.    12c  Maynard. 

BoaweU's  Ufa  of  Johasoa.     106,  MBC8.     12c. 

Maynard. 
Ooldsaiith,  Bnayaa,  Xaia.     D'Arblay.     80c. 

aa  Letd  OUtc    78-74,  MBGS.    Gl.,'  24c'. 

Maynard. 
-20c  A.  A  B. 

Sibley. 

Bsssy  aa  BOltoa.     W.    P.    Treat,    ed.     108, 

BIjS.     Pap.,  16c;  Un..  26c  Houghton. 

Longmans. 

Am.   Bk. 

04-06, 

MSynard. 

Sibley. 

A.  A  B. 

Bamys  aa  xntoa  aad  Addlsoa.    Orosswell,  ed. 

Longmana. 

Heath. 

Ba.    24c 

Maynard. 

A.  A  B. 

A.  A  B. 

Scott. 

Bd.  Pab.  Go. 


StUay. 

\  M.  Parrott,  ad.    GL,  fflos.*  86c    Globe. 

-J.  A.  Tufto,  ed.     60c.  Bolt. 


Pap.,  16c;  Un.*  26c 
u.  ed. 
:.eL,  20. 


186  PP.J.C1..  ao. 

Barl     af     flhsthsm    seoond 
MBGS.    tia. 


OOc 

— ^A.  P.  Walker,  ed. 
—102-108   and    104-100,    MBGS. 


Essay  oa  tha  Pilgrim*a  Progreas.    MBGS.    12c 

Mayaard. 
Essay     oa     Frederiok    tha     Great.      106-100, 

MEGS.     24c.  Maynard. 

Essay  on  Baooa.     Abridged.    61,  MBGS.     lie. 

Maynard. 

10c.  Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 

Essay  oa  Byron.  20  MBGS.  12c.  Maynard. 
BiatoiT   of    England.      Cbapter    I.      162,    168, 

MBC8.     CL,  24c.  Maynard. 

Samuel    Johnson.      Bueler,    ed.     OOc 


26c.  Sibley. 

20c.  A.  A  B. 

178,  BfBCS.    12c  Maynard. 

Oeldamith.     W.   P.   Trent,   ed.     102, 

BLS.     Pap.,   16c.;  lln.,  26c.  Houghton. 

Lays  of  Anodeat  Boma.    40,  BLS.    Pap.,  16c; 

alao  lln.,   26c  Houghton. 

10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

^76-77,  BfBCS.    24c.  Maynard. 

182  and  183,  FCC.  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

Life  and  Writinga  of  Addlsoa.     W.  P.  Treat, 
ed.  104,   BLS.     Pap.,   16c.;  Un.,  26c 

HooffbtOQ. 

80c     127  pp.  Am.  Bk. 

Warrea  Eastings.     Cl.,  80c  Am.  Bk. 

20c.  A.   A  B. 

10c.  Ed.  Pub.  Go. 

KoOulTey:  High  Sohool  aad  Literary  Baadar.  Ba- 
Tiaed  edition.     CL,  12mo,  470  pp.     86c 

Am.  Bk. 
MandoTUle'a  TraTola  and  WyoUffe's  Bible.     107, 
MECS.     12c.  MSsynard. 

Marlowe:  The  Jew  of  Malta.  Abridged  and  ex- 
purgated; alao  eels,  from  The  Passionate 
Shepherd  and  Hero  and  Leander.  101,  MBGS. 
12c.  Maynard. 

Edward  n.     B.  T.  McLaughlin,  ed.     GL,  60c. 

Holt. 

Martineau:    The  Peasant  and  the  Prlaoa.     Pap., 

20c.:  d.,  80c.     SLS.  UnlT. 

Matthewa,   B.:   Introduction   to  tha  itady  of 

Amerioaa    Literature.      Cl.,    12mo.,      Illua. 

266  pp^  fl.OO.  Am.  Bk. 

MediaoTal      Ghroniolers — Glraldua,     Froiassrt.     Do 

Comines,   and   CellinL     146.     1CBG8.     12c 

Maynard. 

Meredith,  Owen:  Lnclle.     60c  Band. 

Milton:    Oemua.     29,   MECS.     12c.  Marnard. 

L' Allegro  and  n  Panseroso,  with  Sonnets  and 

Othen   Poema.     2,   MBGS.    12c.     Maynard. 

49,  FCC.  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

L' Allegro,  n  Penseroso,  Oomus,  Lyeidaa,  ate. 
72,    BLR.     Pap.,   16c.;  lln.,  26c. 

Hoofhtoa. 

^28c.  Sibley. 

B.  B.  Hale,  Jr.,  ed.     100  pp.  GL,  Illua.,  88c 

Globe 

Lyddaa   and   Byma  on   tiia   VatiTitr*     Prof. 

Masaon'a    analyala   and    notea.     4^    MBGS. 

12c  Maynard. 

Milton  Baadar.     J.  H.   Bosa,  ed.     GL,   12mo. 

fl.26.  Nelion. 

Paradise  Lost.     Bks.   I-III.     04,  BLS.     Pap., 

16c.  Houghton. 

Farley,  ed.  20c  Scott 

10c  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

^25c  Sibley. 

-Hale,  ed.  60c  Longmana. 

-A.  P.  Walker,  ed.     HBG.     26c.        Heath. 
-MECS.    CL,  40c  Maynard. 


H.  W.  Boynton,  ed.     Bda.,  20e.;  cL,  80c. 

A.  A  B. 
Sampson  Agoaiataa.    Melklejohn,  ed.     110-111, 
MECS.     Cl.,  24c.  Maynard. 

Mora:    Utopia.     166-167,  MECS.     a.,  24c 

Maynard. 

Moore:  Fira-Wonhippers — ^Lalla  Bookh.    Sela.  from 

Pta.  I  and  II,  6,  MBCS.     12c.  Maynard. 

Morris,  W.:  Life  and  Death  of  Jaaoa.    Abridged. 

63,  MBCS.     12c.  Maynard. 

Atalanta's  Baoa,  ate     To  teacheri,  68c. 

Houghton. 

Motley:    Peter   tha   Great.      121-122,    MBCS. 

24c.  MSynard. 

Bulook,  D.  M.    John  Halifaa.     60.  Band. 

Bowman:    Prose  Selootiona.    L.  B.  Gatea,  ed.  60c. 

Holt. 

Paulding:    The  Dutchman's  Fireside.    SLS.    Pap., 

12  l-2c.:  cL,  20c.  UnlT. 

PUto:    Orite.    100.  MECS.     12c.  Maynard. 

Judgment  of  Sooratea,  etc.     P.   B.   More,   tr. 

120,  BLS.     Pap.,  16c.  Houghton. 

Plutarch's  LItos.     Alexander  the  Great  and  Jullua 

Capsar. 

Perlclea   and    Fablus. 
Maximus,    Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
Aldbladee     and     Goriolanus,     Arlstldes,     snd 

Gate  the  Censor. 
Ageailaus,  Pompey,  and  Phoclan.    Ea.   10c 

Ed.  Pub.  Go. 
Foe:      Oold-Bug,     Purloined    Letter    aad     Other 
Tales.     W.  P.  Trent,  ed.     120,   BLS.     Psp., 
16c. 

BsTon,   and  Othor  Poems;   slao  essay  on  the 
Poetic  Principle.     72,  MECS.     12c. 

Maynard. 

BaTon,  Fall  of  the  Bouse  of  TXshar,  etc.    110, 

BLS.     Pap.,  16c.  Houghton. 

Poema  of  Knightly  AdTonture.    Tennyson'a  Oareth 

and    Lynette,    Matthew    Arnold's    Sobrab    and 

Buntum,    Macaulay's   Horatlus,    and   Lowell's 

Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL     Pap.,  20c.;  cL,  80c 

SLS.  UnlT. 

Pope:    Esaay  oa  Oritiolsm,  aad  Other  Pooma.    26, 

MBCS.     Pap.,    12c.  Maynard. 

Eaaay  oa  Man.     88-84,  MEGS.     24c 

Maynard. 
TranslatioB  of  the  Iliad.      10c.     Ed.  Pub.  Go. 

Bks.  I,  YI,  ZXII,  snd  ZZIY.    100,  BUI. 

Pap.,  ISc;  lin.,  26c.  Houghton. 

Wm.  G.  Lawton,  ed.    182  pp.    lUua.    82c. 

Globe. 

86c.  Siblay. 

F.  B.  Sharp  and  I.  Bell,  eds.    26c 

Johnson. 
Maxwell  and  Chubb,  eda.   60c 


-la  IT.    80c 
-Neweooier,  ad.    OOc 
-10c  aa. 


MBG&    i4c  Mkyaard. 

Poaaia.    10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 

ialaotioaa  from  Poaaia.    B.  B.  Bead,  ad.    70c 

Holt 

Bapa  of  the  Look,  aad  l^pistla  to  Arbnthaot. 

60,  MBCS.  12c.  Maynard. 

Pope,  Gray,  and  OoldsmitiL    Selected  Poems.    G. 

A.  Watroua,  ed.    80e.  A.  A  B. 

Porter:  Thaddeua  of  Warsaw.    OOc  Band. 

Boohe.  J.  O.:  Ghildraa  of  tha  Abbey.    60.      Baad. 

Bossetti,  D.  O.:  Selected  Poems.    222,  MBGS.  12c 

Maynard. 
Buskin:    Bodara  Paiatars.     48,  MBCS.     12c. 

Maynard. 

Of   Blag's   Trsasnres.     Of   Qnaaa's   Gardaas. 

176,  and  177.  MBCS.    12e  ea.  Maynacil. 

Bessme  and  LUiea.    10c  Ed.  Pub.  Go. 

B.  K.  Boot,  ed.    CL,  60c  Holt. 

142,  BLS.    Pap..  16c.  Hougbtoo. 

Complete.     226-226,  MBCS.    GL,  24c 

Maynard. 
Selootiona.  60c.  Sibley. 
Saiatabury,  O.:  Primer  of  Fraaoh  LItaratnra. 
226  pp.  80c.  AoL  Bk. 
Soott:  Fair  Baid  of  Perth.  60.  Baad. 
lYaahoa.  Perry,  ed.  76c.  Longmans. 
Pap.,  20c.;   cL,   OOc    SLS.  UnlT. 

{>p.    60c  Band. 

intock,  ed.    HBG.    60c  Heath. 

1.  L.  Maxey,  ed.    688  pp.    Gl.,  Illua.  60c 

Globa. 
BLS.     Pap.,  60c.;  Un.,  OOc 

Houghton. 

SImonda.  ed.     46c  Scott. 

Guy  Mannaring.    OOc.  *  Band. 

Boallworth.    Mary  H.  Norrls,  ed.    60c. 

Am.  Bk. 

Pap.,  20c.;  cL,  80c.     SLS 

661  pp.    60c. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    86c. 

Pap.,  10c. ;  cL,  26c. 

ILS.     Pap.,  20c.;  cL,  80c 
1.  B.  Alton,  ed.    40c 
-80c. 


-Canto  II.     68,  FCC. 
-Canto  III.     69,  FCC. 

anto  IV.     112,  FCC. 

anto  V.     113,  FCC. 

anto  VI.     114,  FCC. 


UnlT. 

siblay. 
Bd.  Pub.  Go. 
UnlT. 
A.  A  B. 
Seott. 
Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
Ed.  Pub.  Go. 
Ed.  Pnb.  Go. 
Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
Ed.  Pub.  Go. 


Lay  of  tho  Last  Miastial.  W.  J.  Bolfe,  ad. 
184,  BLS.  Pap.,  80c.;  alao  In  Bolfe's  Sta- 
dent's  Seriec     GL,  to  teachera,  68e. 

Houghton. 

^Pap.,   10c. ;  d.,  26c  Bd.   Pub.  Go. 

Moody  and  Wlllard,  eda.     28c.  ScotL 

SLS.     Pap.,  12  l-2c.;  cL,  20c.  UnlT. 

Barmion.     10c;  cL,  26c  Bd.  Pob.  Go. 

86c.  Siblay. 


^LoTctt,  ed.    76c. 

Moody  and  Wlllard,  eda.    80c  Scott. 

^To  teachera,  68c  Houghton. 

QuentiB  Dnrward.     Mary  H.  Norria,  ed.    60c 

Am.  Bk. 

Poaaia.    OOc  Baad. 

Boh  Boy.    SLS.    Pap.,  12  l-2e.;  d.,  iOc 

UatT. 

026  pp.    60c  Baad. 

Talea  of  a  Oraadfathar.    SLS.    Pap.,  12  1-ic 
CL,   20c  Uat?. 

Taliamaa.     JoUa  D.  Dewey,  ad.    OOc. 

Asi.  Bk. 

WaTsrlay.    OOc  Baad. 

Woodstook.     Perry,  ad.     70c  Lon^aiaaa. 

Sdhurs,  Garl:    Abraham  Uaoola;    also  testusonlsa 

by   Emerson,    Whittior,   Holmes,   and   LowelL 

188,  BLS.     Pap.,  10c.  Houghtoa. 

Soudder,  H.:  Literature  ia  iehooL    D,  BLS.    lie 
Shakespeare:    Aa  Ton  Like  It.     08,   BLS.     Pap., 

10c. ;  alao  lln.,  20c  Booghtoa. 

Wendell  and  Phelps,  ads.     OOc. 


10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

86c.  SIblav. 

Bds,  iOc:  cL,  OOc  A.  AB. 

alao   Parta  of  Blag  Laar,    Othallo,   aad 

TroiUua  aad  Orsssida.  21,    MBGS.     lie 


Goriolanns.    IOc  Bd.  Pnb.  Oc 

Ormbeliaa,  10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 

Hamlet.      BIchard    Grant    White,    ad.;    addi- 
tional notea  by  Helen  G.  Gone.    116,   BLS. 


Pa^.,   80c.;   lin.,   40c. 
26c;  cL,  86c. 


ap., 
-Bda, 


lOc^ 

Benry  VIIL    10c 

pta  of  Jnliua  Gaesar. 


HongbtOB. 
A.  A  B. 
Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 
Bd.  Pnb.  Gc 
MBGS.     lie 
Maynard. 
Julius  Gaaaar.    10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 

Nelloon,   ed.     20c  Scott. 

Bda.     40c. 

r,  BLS.     Pap.,   IOc;  lln., 

HooghtOB. 
-Bda,  20e.:  cL,  OOc  A.  A  B. 

-A.  H.  Tolman,  ed.     Gl.,  Ulua.,  82c 

Globa. 

-Margaret  H.  MicGarter,  ed.    10c.       Graaa. 

HalL  Jr.,  ed.     20c.  SanbofB. 

B.  B.  Hale,  Jr.,  ed.     SLS.     60.  Unir. 

Blag  Joha.    10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Go. 

also  Parts  of  Biohard  XL     MEGS,     lie 

Mkyaard. 
Blag  Biohard  XL    10c.  Bd.  Pnb.  Ge 

Blag  Benry  T.    10c  Bd.  Pub.  Ge 

Blag  Lear.     10c.  Bd.   Pnb.  Ge 

Blag    Benry    ZV.:    alao    parta   of   Benry    ▼• 
Beary  Yl!,  and  Biohard  m.  28,  MBGS.    lie 

Maynard. 
Baebeth.     Manly,  ed.  Bds.,  40c.      Longmsae 

10c.  Bd.  Pnb.  Ge 

86c.  SIblsf. 

Bde,  20c. ;  cL,  80c  A.  A  b. 

Boynton  and  Mellaon,  ede     20c       Scott. 

B.  K.  Ghambera,  ed.     HBG.    26c     Heath. 

W.    L.    Grooe    ed.     172   pp.     GL,    lllne» 

82c  Globe 

Margaret  H.  McCarter,  ed.    10c      Graae 

BIchard  Grant  White,  ed.;  notea  by  Hate 

G.  Gone     106^  BLS.     Pap.,  IOc;  lie. 


-Paul  Shorey.  ed.  26c.  Heath. 

-FUxman'a  lUue    107-108,  MBGS.   Gl.,  i4c 

Maynard. 

)ressy  snd  Moody,  ede    26c  Seott. 

lelectloBB   from   Bke    1— YIIL     U4-1«L 


..,  12me     144  pp.     66c.  Am.  Bk. 
Barehant  of  Taaice     Sole  from  Acta  I,  III. 

and  lY,  14,  MBGS.  Mapiard. 

H.  L.  Wlthere  ed.    20c  ^leath. 

10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Ge 

^unmere,  ed.  OOc.  Longnume 

-Bde,  iOc;  cL,  OOc  A.  A  B. 

~  ~     lOe  OalY. 
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— Halen  Gnr  0mm,  (d.     100  pp.    OL,  lUoa..  A.  *  B. 

—             _                                               aioba.  Tirlm,    Bu4i4i     1«ti    ■    Fwtanl  of    Vamr. 

IT  Vl«kfi  Dnaw.  lOe.     M.  Psb.  Oo.            uk    Ot^   Tmna.      Ptn.,    Uc.  It,    KL8. 

aiblar-  HanchtoB. 

Lanniuit.  TanuwBi    Onnliic  of  Arthur,  k>d  OUwi  Uilli  of 

■  tuTPlin.            it^.     ssr^a.     Pip.,  iBt.  Houbtoo.    ' 

lUOK._aL,            — rul  »•  J?u*lW  «  ArtkvT.  1&  HMS. 

Me.  ^^SsT 


C  Wrkaa,  sd.    Ul-Ul-Ut,  HMK.    I— , 
dm.     4B.   IOCS.     Uc 


Ktar/    Imnd.      140,     RLS.      HIM.      Pap., 
VK.;  Us.,  TCe.  Hooclitaa. 

SawiwmlK     eoc.  Bud. 

BoudalHBt  Papua.     ED,   USOS.     Ue. 

i«M*a,  iHaa:    Tb*  Wordi  of  Abnham^^galB. 


TnUtk  Vlckt.     lOe. 
XWBBMt.      lOc 
---=&d>.,  Xle.;  CL,  BOe. 
ftallTi    BkjUA,  *■!-— 1-,  ate.     . 


lUTBaFd. 


■Itaa,  VjK»,  Md  Imri    MMUd  PHna. 
ttwm.     lie.  u.-.» 

Aatlrna.        . _. 

Id.  P%.-  0 


na    VanmtlTa    Pmbu — Tba , 

Sobnb  uul   RBatnin,   and  Snoeli   Ardan.     Q, 
_  A.  Watnjoa,  «d.     We. 

Kouid  th*  WotU  In  . .       ,_. 

,  SOe.  BI&  CbIt. 
(,  a.  D.:  A  Hnatliw  af  th*  Bmt,  ate.  " 
*      Pyt.,  Oc;  •*-     --  


ITetUMco. 
■  at  AissaiaataUSB.     Q.   P.   Blkai 
r  XspaaltlOB.      H.    IdDHiDt,   ad. 
.    T.    Kairatci 


__  aoik^Sn^KU. 

^ ..    n.'ii*.  '" 

Ud.,  Se. 

aa.     PaPu,  U  1-k.;  cL,  X 

UtU*  <<  tka  Uni— I  UM  II.    1( 

Osmplcta  In  1  t.,  I1.0D;  to  taiiAa^^'aB&  f^ 

S  uid  S  ol  BaUa'a  Itadnt  SMtafTV. 

BoUa<a   BtadaBta>'^rt 

^^^  °?L  ^SSSSS"  WaiUatttBi    kniM~  of  OoBdoM,  Latter*  u<  Ad- 

wSi    Si-.    »d    OtW   fiSri  ''-^     »*■  B«-     P"-  !»■:  ""  "JtibS: 

tba  XIBC.     P,   Bolft-(  BtoOtnta-  BarlM.     To  waTWlaj  Vnala,    Saadlsn  tim.     A    »!^b3i 

P^^^'A^Taad  Otha.  Paama.     aSHaa.  „  Al^  1    ?t  ?^- 'bJI;- ^i  «^      '*"■ 

12c.  llua»d  WaEatar:    PliBt  Bwikai  HIU  OiatlBB.     Ke. 

PilBOMi.     W.  J.  Bolt*,  ad.     Pap.,  KIc     111!  ._.  ,.      ,.     „ . . .   .  ,  "S^- 

Boocbtai.  Bimkai  Hill  Ontlou  at  UM  aal 

iUrr^SrowB,    ad.      IW    pp.      CL,  IUk,  ^'B*?;     '^' 

Ontloai  on  Adami  and  foSonoo. 
aitdairJ               l^e. 
Sbarman,  ad.    tOt.                      Hoft.            »«PlT  to  H.T"-     W,  MBpS.^lSt: 
■      —                        LoDKmaM.            — -*■  B.  Bradlc 
A.'r  OMtpa.     10c;  Lindiar  Swll 


VUtUar 


KilHl   Hartls   Bad  Othv   PoamL 


BU.     ..,., _-_ 

BBow-BooBd,  and  Otboi  Paama.     4,  KIA  Pan., 

_  _         „    „  >Be-;  Un--  Me-  HooHito*. 

TO  taaidwn.  Etc.  Hoocliton.  ''^S  J"  ^  ■^"'"    "*  * ■— • ■ 

Tb*  Hair  Onll  ■>!  Br  Oalahad.  ai,  Maos.  _  ^^^  I^P-  ' 
llariiard.  wortawoTthi  Kk" 
Waman.  and  Oda  on  Ii 


Bolaatod  Poama.     BO,  HBOS. 
and  Othai*.     Scott,  ad.     I 


Peerless  FOD  Inspiration 

for  the  strengthening  of  teachers  of  every  grade, 
especially  of  those  just  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

PAKKEIR'S     "TALKS     ON     TEACHING." 

{Memorial  Kdilion),    half'priee,    60e..  postpaid 
limited  to  such  orders  as  reach  us  at  an  early  date. 


Our  Contribution  toward  the 
Monument 

to  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Col.  ParKer,  one 
of  America's  Noblest  Ed- 
ucational Heroes  is  a  fixed 
amount  on  each  copy  sold 
of  the  Memorial  Half- 
price  edition  of  his  great 
book,  "TalKs  on 
Teaching." 


Its  Iboroly  practical  character  and 
aiiaptatiod  to  the  neeils  of  teacbera  at 
every  srade  is  Indicated  by  the  (ollowliig 

CONTENTS! 

IntrodOPtion  Sketch  o(  Col.  Pwker's 
vork:  Talk  I.,  PrellmliiiU->  Technical 
Skill:  n,  Teaoiiing  Keadme;  m..  The 
Word:  IV .  The  Sentonm;  V.,  Script: 
Vl..Phoiiie«;  Vn.,VIII..  IX., ApplicalioQ 
of  PrincipleBj  X..  epelliDKi  Xl-WriUncr 
Xn..  Xin..  'ftlkingwith  the  PenoU:  XIV., 
Con.po«itlon ;  WSXVI..  Snmbet :  ^VII,. 
Arlttimetlc;  XViII,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI,. 
OeoBraphj :  XXn.,  ^tory :  XXlil..  Ei- 
aminatiorM'  XXIV.,  nchoul  OoTemment : 
XXV.,  Moral  Training.  Oar  handflome 
new  edition  ik  From  entirely  new  plaiee 
with  side  headings  for  theBtBdenl.  Size, 
T  1-i  X  n  incbee :    SIS  pages,    librarr    cloth 


the  beat  dcvicfS  with  which  to  secnre 
eelf-ictivity  on  the  part  of  the  papiJa, 
H*  cnold  help  other  leaohera  lo  make 
teaching  a  work  of  arl.-Hos  W.T.H.a. 
BIB.  Com.  of  Edncatian.WaahiniitOn.  D.n 


, _..  J  Col.  Parker  was 

Ilabonnda  in  pran;tical  alila 

o  teacbere.    Ip_,'lii"  particnlar  it  ia  the 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.,    Ej.,»./.ona/  rt.ttoA.rj.    61  e.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Seward. 

Two  very  useful  men  have  recently  been  called  to 
their  eternal  homes.  Their  work  was  not  exactly 
scholastic,  but  their  labors  have  wrought  mucli  good  in 
the  higher  life  of  the  nation  and  were  truly  educa- 
tional in  character  and  results. 

Ber.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  the  "apostle  to  the 
deaf-mutes,"  as  Bishop  Potter  called  him,  was  buried 
August  29.  The  mourners  at  the  funeral  exercises  were 
chiefly  deaf-mutes,  and  to  them  the  bishop's  eulogistic 
words  were  translated  in  sign  language  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  greater  portion  of  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
eighty  years  of  life  was  spent  in  the  improyement  of 
the  material  aai  spiritual  welfare  of  deaf-mutes,  thus 
treading  in[the  footsteps  of  hiafamous  father.  Graduated 
from  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  in  1842  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 
He  married  one  of  hie  pupils.  In  1850  he  was  ordained 
a  deacon,  and  in  the  next  year  priest,  and  became  iden- 
tified with  St.  Ann's  church.  He  founded  the  Church 
Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes,  for  the  welfare  of  such  after 
leaving  school,  and  later  erected  a  home  for  aged  and 
iu&rm  deaf  mutes.  He  made  several  trips  abroad  on 
their  behalf,  preaching  in  many  of  the  cathedrals  and 
ctanrchea  in  Great  Britain. 

He  was  an  earnest  worker  as  well  as  an  eloquent 
talker;  even  when  preaching  in  the  silent  language,  the 
^ance  of  the  eye,  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and  the 
whole  radiancy  of  the  face  gave  greater  force  and  life 
to  the  voice  of  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward  who  was  buried  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  September  2,  exerted  a  far-reaching  iofiuence 
by  his  disinterested  labors  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity 
by  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  brotherly  love.  To  the 
young  people  of  the  land  he  is  known  chiefly  thru  his 
school  songs.  His  labors  is  the  fleld  of  music  are  exten- 
nve  and  bavelwon  him  deserved  fame.  It  ia  to  him  that 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  religious 
melodies  of  the  ante-reconstruction  period  of  the  South, 
he  compiled  them  for  the  use  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers. 
He  edited  several  musical  journals,  introduced  the  tonic 
Bol-fa  system  in  this  country,  and  was  ever  active  in  the 
promotion  of  school  singing.  In  bis  later  years  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  of  which  he  was  presi- 


dent. He  alGo  originated  the  Don't  Worry  Clnl^  and 
the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  and  was  very  active  in 
the  Sunshine  Club.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  edn- 
cation  and  betterment  of  the  negro  race,  and  both  by 
music  and  by  word  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  many  well- 
known  philantbropists  in  the  university  for  colored 
people  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  died  at  the  sge  of  sixty- 
seven. 

Sanitary  Water  Supply  at  Chicago. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago,  and, 
as  a  wise  measure  of  precaution,  the  water  supply  of  the 
public  schools  has  been  shut  off.  The  children  have  been 
advised  to  bring  boiled  water  with  them  for  drinking 
purposes  during  school  honrs.  As  a  result  Chicagoana 
are  treated  to  the  novel  sight  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  carrying  cans,  canteens,  and  bottles  to  school. 
One  newspaper  writer  reports  or  surmises  tbatwbentha 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  asked  the  fifth  grade  to 
write  something  on  the  water  famine,  a  girl  of  ten 
wrote : 

If  all  the  trees  wera  bread  and  cheese, 
If  all  tbe  sea  was  ink. 

If  all  the  sky  was  apple  pie. 
What  woQld  I  do  for  drink! 

New  B.  A.  Regulations. 
Tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  following  Harvard, 
has  so  re-arranged  the  order  of  studies  that  a  atodent 
may  attain  bis  degree  in  three  years.  The  work  is  now 
based  on  the  "  Unit "  system;  that  is,  twenty  hours  of 
classes  mast  be  taken  per  week;  thns,  the  required  sixty 
courses  are  completed  in  three  years.  And  as  a  further 
aid  to  poorer  studenta,  these  sixty  units  may  be  finished 
IB  their  own  time — three,  six,  or  ten  years — a  change 
that  will  tend  to  more  earnest  work  for  achievement,  not 
mera  capture  of  a  B.A. 

Probably  the  most  beaatiful  school  architecturally, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Irast  designed  and  equipped  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  physical  requirements  of  children, 
in  Philadelphia  is  the  Samuel  B.  Hney,  at  f^ty-aecond 
and  Pine  streets,  in  the  twenty-seventh  ward.  It  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  next  September. 


BeantifuUy  Kept  Grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  u  seen  from  the  front  door. 
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Lettere. 


''  StronK  Men "  io  TeachinK. 

I  wish  that  *'Law''  when  he  sent  you  his  ''hasty 
scraw],**  June  21,  had  told  you  whether  he  aescciates 
nou^  with  the  **  strong  men  "  whom  lie  expected  to  ficd  in 
the  legal  profession.  It  seems  to  nee  that  he  condemns 
himself  when  he  says  that  there  is  **  no  trnth  involved  '* 
in  teachirgy  nothing  bnt  "keeping  order  and  hearing 
lessons.*' 

There  are  picayune  teachers,  it  is  tme,  bnt  I  have  seen 
picayune  lawyers !  St.  Clair. 

Needed  Self-Assertion  of  Teachers. 

Your  editorial  comment,  of  August  28,  "A  Curious 
Thing,''  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  on' the  importance,  ard  businees  sence, 
of  teachers  making  more  of  themselves  professionally, 
and  as  co-workers. 

If  they  do  net  value  themselves  as  educators  and 
exalt  their  calling  they  must  not  complain  when  they 
are  neglected  and  abased.  I  spent  many  years  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana,  and  tho  now  out  of  the  ser- 
vice I  still  urge  upon  teachers  everywhere  to  organize. 

I  know  of  no  craft  nor  profession  more  at  tlie  mercy 
of  everybody. 

They  need  protection  from  the  caprices  of  ecbool 
boards  as  well  as  the  machinations  of  politicians.  The 
use  of  the  public  school  patronage  to  forward  the  de- 
signs of  party  cliques  is  becoming  common  in  every  large 
town  and  city.  A  teachers'  union  could  stop  this  and 
eonld  do  much  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of  sala- 
ries'and  in  providing  for  old  age  and  retirement.  I  suggest 
a  lively  discussion  of  this  matter,  knowing  the  columns 
of  The  School  Journal  are  broad-minded  and  open  to 
writers  who  have  something  interesting  to  say. 

EvanmUey  Ind.  Frank  P.  Conn. 

Spelling. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  spelling  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son in  The  School  Journal  of  August  28  is  a  frank 
statement  of  helpful  ideas  fresh  from  the  class-room. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  Uteories  stimulate  investigation 
and  are  a  motor  power  in  the  pursuit  of  progress,  but  it 
is  such  practical  expositions  of  school-room  experience 
that  give  the  true  source  of  valuable  aid. 

The  statement  that  the  words  of  the  average  text- 
book in  spelling  are  not  adapted  to  the  grades  is  pain- 
fully realued.  It  is  not  an  extreme  assertion  to  add  that 
there  are  more  useless  words  in  the  ordinary  class 
speller— as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil — than  there 
are  useful  words.  And  to  attempt  to  teach  the  spelling 
of  such  words  is,  without  question,  poor  pedagogy.  Let 
ua  remember  that  things  in  any  subject  can  be  tavght 
Mj  thru  and  along  the  avenues  of  the  child's  expe- 
rience. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  large  class  of  use- 
Hss  words  is  introduced  into  the  exercises  of  the  class 
speller,  largely  thru  the  very  science  which  Mr.  Dickson 
suggests,  that  is,  the  classification  of  words  ty  some 
phonetic  element  as  ''pipe,  stripe,  gripe,  tripe,''  etc. 
Whether  there  is  any  merit  in  this  device  for  teaching 
spelling  I  will  not  say,  but  we  certainly  should  not  em- 
ploy a  means  in  such  manner  as  to  frustrate  some  of  the 
aims  in  teaching  spelling. 

The  writer  of  the  article  makes  a  timely  remark  ontbe 
importance  of  review.  With  all  that  practical  psycho- 
logical method  means,  spelling  in  the  final  analysis  re- 
solves itself  into  a  matter  of  repetition.  Progress  is  not 
measured  by  the  number  of  words  canvassed,  •but  by  the 
numbtr  of  misspeUed  words  which  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  spell  eorredly.  Every  lesson,  then,  must  be  a 
review  lesson  more  or  less,  and  we  suggest  here  that 
spelling  blanks  or  some  kind  of  permanent  word-list  rec- 
ords are  indispensable.  F.  C.  Cassidy. 

Patersoriy  N.  J. 


Sept.  14— Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools. 

An  appeal  has  gone  out  widely  for  the  observance  in 
all  homes,  churches,  and  Sabbath-schools,  of  the  second 
Lord's  day,  in  September,  in  each  year,  as  a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  public  and  private  schools.  The  movement 
was  begun  by  the  National  Reform  Association,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  by  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  (North),  the  General  Syuod 
of  the  Reformed  church  (German),  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.  Leading  men  in  many  churches  have  sec- 
onded the  proposal. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  appeal  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  involved 
in  the  vast  work  of  education.  More  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  pupils,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  nation,  are  in 
the  schools,  and  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  work  of  instruction.  This  work  is 
molding  the  character  and  determining  the  destiny  of 
the  nation.  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  colleges  has  been 
observed  for  many  years  and  with  marked  results  for 
good,  but  there  are  almost  one  hundred  times  as  many 
pupils  in  our  schools  as  there  are  studests  in  all  our  pol- 
legee,  universities, and  technical  and  professional  schools 
combined. 

The  general  observance  of  such  a  Day  of  Prayer  will 
deepen  public  interest  in  the  whole  work  of  education, 
will  exalt  and  dignify  the  vocation  of  He  teacher,  will 
deepen  in  the  mind  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  their 
senee  of  the  importance  of  their  woik,  and  will  help  to 
call  down  on  the  vast  work  of  education,  both  public  and 
private.  He  blessing  of  Him  who  is  the  Fatlerof  Light 
and  the  Hearer  of  Prayer.  T.  P.  Stxtbnson, 

Editor  of  the  Christian  Statesman. 


As  an  Indian  Sees  It. 

I  know  it  is  very  hard  for  some  people  to  believe,  says 
John  M.  Lolorias  in  the  September  Southern  FTorihiian, 
that  the  Indians  could  have  ever  been  able  to  advance 
any  further  than  wandering  over  this  great  land  scalp- 
ing each  other,  but  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  an 
Indian  should,  from  time  to  time,  repeat  the  white  man's 
history  to  the  white  man;  read  to  him  the  paragraph 
which  tells  that  the  Indians  worked  in  the  copper  mines 
around  Lake  Superior,  that  they  built  mounds  in  differ- 
ent places  in  the  United  States,  that  they  built  houses 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  southwest,  that  they  built  a  city  in 
Mexico  and  mined  gold  and  silver.  To-day  Casa  Grande, 
one  of  their  buildings,  still  stands  on  the  arid  plains  of 
Arizona,  the  best  preserved  and  most  genuine  pre-his- 
toric  remains  of  the  Indian  race. 

A  careful  consideration  of  our  history  will  show  us  the 
the  fact  that,  at  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  we  fell 
from  the  steps  we  had  taken  toward  civilization ;  we  fell 
from  our  manly  character  to  some  degrees  below  zero. 
For  a  while  we  loved  and  respected  the  white  man  as 
nrach  as  he  loved  and  respected  us.  But  ''for  a  while " 
came  to  an  end  and  we  met  again  our  former  friend  and 
customer  to  fif^ht  out  the  wrongs  committed  on  both 
sides.  Bravely  we  faced  the  guns  and  the  swords  of  the 
civilized  nation,  a  nation  upon  whose  soil  ''the  sun  never 
sets."  If  this  was  the  case,  the  white  man,  fighting  for- 
ever in  the  light,  was  sure  to  conquer  in  the  end. 

Then  we  made  a  compromise.  The  Indian  said :  "  Give 
me  a  place  which  I  can  call  my  home,  a  place  where  I 
may  safely  leave  my  wife  and  child  while  I  go  and  hunt 
the  deer,  and  I  will  give  yen  the  rest  of  my  land  and  my 
problem."  To  this  the  white  man  agreed  and  this  he 
wrote  upon  the  invisible  paper  and  signed  his  name.  The 
Indian  followed  and  made  his  mark.  You  know  now 
where  the  white  man  has  placed  us,  how  true  he  has 
been  to  his  word,  how  patiently  and  faithfully  he  is  work> 
ing  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  which  he  received  as  a  com- 
promise.      TrraPt  "S/^^-^ 

V  1 ^ 


Scrofula,   dyspepsia,  rhetmatlsm,  kidsej  coiDp1alnt,'cataffb< 
and  geaeral  debility  are  cured  by  Hood*6  Sarsaparilla. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  best  noetDoos.  Its  leadiig  charac1eli^ti(!>  sie  :  (i)  The  absence  of  all  diacritical 
marks,  (s)  The  few  phonic  facts  to  be  memorized.  (3)  The  aid  to  speilicR  luinisbed  by  the  charts  and  drills  (4)lhe 
careful  gradation  of  work.  Classes  taught  by  this  method  have  avtragtd  from  ten  to  twelve  primers  and  readers  in 
the  first  year.      The  power  acquired  thiovgh  the  phonic  drill  »ocn  tnables>  the  child  10  lead  easily  ten  pages  a  day. 

BOOK    I.,  /or  the  /ir^f  half  year,       NOW  R£ADY 

BOOK  II..  /or  the  Second  hat/  year.  READY  IN  SEPTEMBER 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  SPELLER 

By  James  H.  Penniman 

Contains  six  thousand  difficult  common  words,  selected 
and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  recent 
Ideas  on  the  subject  of  spelling.  A  dictation  exercise  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  is  a  feature  of  ef necial  merit. 
Boards.    160  pages.    20  cents. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  A.  T.  Fisher  and  M.  J.  Patterson 

Combines  experimental  and  descriptive  physics  for 
schools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment.  Treats  such 
recent  topics  as  "  Liquid  Air,"    ''  The  Wireless  Tele- 

§raph,"  etc.   The  work  is  practical,  apparatus  inexpensive, 
irections  explicit,  illustrations  helplul,  and  text  accurate. 
Cloth.    190  pages.    60  cents. 


COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC 

Arranged  in  six  books,  one  for  eacu  of  grades  iii. — viii.  In  the  1.. .  1)e  bocks  the  (pira)  pjan  is  carefully  viougbt 
out.  The  topical  plan  is  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  grade  vii.  and  contirued  thiough  grade  viii.,  with  a  complete 
topical  review  of  the  whole  subject.  Especial  prominence  is  given  to  oral  wotk.  ivhich  is  made  a  feature  ot  each  lesson. 
Tne  correct  proportion  of  review  and  new  work  is  given  throughout  with  luch  an  abundance  ol  practice  in  the  iunda- 
mental  processes  that  no  supplementary  work  from  other  books  is  needed. 

EachZbooK  bound  tn  doth,     160  pa^e^.     2SZcenf*r 


THE  BEGINNER'S  ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells  and  Claribel  Gbrrish 

A  book  of  man^  unic^ue  features  for  highest  grammar 
grades.  It  economises  time,  teaches  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  signs,  and  srives  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of 
elementary  algebra. 


INDUCTIVE  PLANE  GEOMETRY 

By  G.  Irving  Hopkins 

This  manual  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  re-arranged, 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  progressive  teachers  ot 
geometry,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  colleges  for 

original  preparatory  work.    Cloth.    214  pages.         cents. 


RECENT  HISTORY  TEXTS. 


WARREN'9  ENGLISH  HISTORY  STORIE 

Oloih.   482  pages,   niustrated.   66  cents. 

PRATT'S  AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 

Histo^  readers  for  the  grades.   Five  vols.  Cloth.  lUastrated. 
40  cento  each. 

CORNMAN  and  GERSON'S  TOPICAL  SURVEY  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY.  Oloth.  S42  pages.  Maps  and  iilastrationB,  60  cents. 


THOMAS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

aoth.    8S7  pages.   Illusftrated.   60oenti. 

THOMAS'S  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

The  mpsjk  attractiye  as  well  as  the  most  usefol  U.  8.  History 
yetpubhshed.    Half  leather.   542  pages.   $1.00. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


WRIGHT'S  SEASIDE  AND  WAYSIDE 

Nature  Readers  in  four  Tolmnes.  A  new  edition,  reset  in  large, 
clear  type,  more  fnlly  illnstrated,  and  bound  attractiTely  in 
doth. 

HEART  OF  OAK,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Bevised  to  adapt  them  more  folly  to  first  and  second  year 
classes.    Large  type,  splendidly  illnstrated,  decorated  cover. 

ECRSTORM'S  THE  BIRD  BOOK 

The  natural  history  of  100  common  birds.  Adapted  for  grammar 
grades.   60  cento, 

STARR'S  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

An  interesting,  accurate,  and  instructlTe  supplementary 
reader.   46  cents. 

STARR'S  STRANGE  PEOPLES 

An  exceptionally  yaluable  geographical  reader  for  intermedi- 
ate grades.   40  cento. 

BASS'S  STORIES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE 

Stories  of  the  Middle  West  for  second  reader  grades.   40  cents. 


^etou  Votutne^  in 
Heath^^  Home  and  School  Ct^M^ic^ 

PERRAULT'S  TALES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 

Translated  by  C  Welsh.  Introduction  by  M.  Y.  O'Shea.  Illus- 
trated after  Dore.    Cloth.   20  cento. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

Beprint  from  the  first  edition,  1719.  Introduction  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Illustrated  by  C.  £.  Brock  and  D.  L.  Munro. 
Cloth.   60  cents. 

UNDINE :  A  ROMANTIC  FAIRY  TALE 


TYPEE:  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  EASS 

By  Hermann  Melville,  with  Introduction  'by  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent.  Eighteen  illustrations  by  H.W.Moore.  Cloth.  45  cento. 

TRUE  TALES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS 

Selected  b^  David  Btarr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  Umversity.   Sixty-one  iUustrations.    Cloth.    40  cento. 

CASTLE  BLAIR  ^^ 

By  Flora  L.  Shaw.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
Dlustrated  by  Isabel  Whitney.    Cloth.   80  cents. 

On«  hundred  other  Supplementary  Readers  adapted  to  all  grades. 
1>e^cripfi^e  Circulars  and  Trtee   Lt>it^  ^ent  Free  on   appHeafion.        Correspondence  tn'Vtfed. 
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Lettere. 


•*  Strong  Men "  In  Teaching. 

I  wish  that  *'Law''  when  he  sent  you  his  ''hasty 
scrawl,'*  June  21,  bad  told  you  whether  he  aescciates 
nou^  with  the  **  strong  men  "  whom  be  expected  to  ficd  in 
the  legsd  profession.  It  seems  to  nee  that  he  condemns 
himself  when  he  says  that  there  is  ''no  truth  involved'' 
in  teacbirg,  nothicg  but  "keeping  order  and  bearing 
lessons." 

There  are  picayune  teachers,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  seen 
picayune  lawyers !  St.  Clair. 

Needed  Self-Assertion  of  Teachers. 

Your  editorial  comment,  of  August  28,  "A  Curious 
Thing,"  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  on' the  importance,  ard  business  seuce, 
of  teachers  making  more  of  themselves  professionally, 
and  as  co-workera. 

If  they  do  net  value  themselves  as  educators  and 
exalt  their  calling  they  must  not  complain  when  they 
are  neglected  and  abased.  I  spent  many  years  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana,  and  tho  now  out  of  the  ser- 
vice I  atill  urge  upon  teachers  everywhere  to  organize. 

I  know  of  no  craft  nor  profession  more  at  tbe  mercy 
of  everybody. 

They  need  protection  from  the  caprices  of  scbool 
boards  aa  well  as  the  machinations  of  politicians.  The 
nae  of  the  public  school  patronage  to  forward  the  de- 
aigns  of  party  cliques  is  becoming  common  in  every  large 
town  and  city.  A  teachers'  union  could  stop  this  and 
eonld  do  much  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of  sala- 
riea'and  in  providing  for  old  age  and  retirement.  I  suggest 
a  lively  discussion  of  this  matter,  knowing  the  columns 
of  The  School  Journal  are  broad-minded  and  open  to 
writers  who  have  something  interesting  to  say. 

EvansmUe,  Ind.  Frank  P.  Conn. 

Spelling. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  spelling  by  Mr.  Dick- 
son in  The  School  Journal  of  August  28  is  a  frank 
statement  of  helpful  ideaa  fresh  from  the  class-room. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  theories  stimulate  investigation 
and  are  a  motor  power  in  the  pursuit  of  progress,  but  it 
ia  auch  practical  expositions  of  school-room  experience 
that  give  the  true  source  of  valuable  aid. 

The  statement  that  the  words  of  the  average  text- 
book in  spelling  are  not  adapted  to  the  grades  is  pain- 
fully realized.  It  is  not  an  extreme  assertion  to  add  that 
there  are  more  useless  words  in  the  ordinary  clasa 
apeller— as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil — than  there 
are  useful  words.  And  to  attempt  to  teach  the  spellirg 
of  such  words  is,  without  (Question,  poor  pedagogy.  Let 
ua  remember  that  things  in  any  subject  can  be  taught 
4lily  thru  and  along  the  avenues  of  the  child's  expe- 
rience. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  large  class  of  use- 
Hss  words  is  introduced  into  the  exercises  of  the  class 
speller,  largely  thru  the  very  science  which  Mr.  Dickson 
suggests,  that  is,  the  classification  of  words  ty  some 
phonetic  element  aa  "pipe,  stripe,  gripe,  tripe,"  etc. 
Whether  there  is  any  merit  in  this  device  for  teaching 
spelling  I  will  not  say,  but  we  certainly  should  not  em- 
pley  a  means  in  such  manner  as  to  frustrate  some  of  the 
aims  in  teaching  spelling. 

The  writer  of  the  article  makes  a  timely  remark  on  tbe 
importance  of  review.  With  all  that  practical  psycho- 
logical method  means,  spelling  in  the  final  analysis  re- 
solves  itself  into  a  matter  of  repetition.  Progress  is  not 
measured  by  the  number  of  words  canvassed,  •but  by  the 
number  of  misspelled  words  which  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  spell  correctly.  Every  lesson,  then,  must  be  a 
review  lesson  more  or  less,  and  we  suggest  here  that 
spelling  blanks  or  some  kind  of  permanent  word-list  rec- 
ords are  indispensable.  F.  C.  Cassidy. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Sept.  14— Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools. 

An  appeal  has  gone  out  widely  for  the  observance  in 
all  homes,  churches,  and  Sabbath-schools,  of  the  second 
Lord's  day,  in  September,  in  each  year,  as  a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  public  and  private  schools.  The  movement 
was  begun  by  the  National  Reform  Association,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  by  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  (North),  the  General  Syuod 
of  the  Reformed  church  (German),  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.  Leading  men  in  many  churches  have  sec- 
onded the  proposal. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  appeal  is  the 
poagnitude  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  involved 
in  the  vast  work  of  education.  More  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  pupils,  or  one-fifth  of  tbe  whole  nation,  are  in 
the  schools,  and  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  teachers 
are  employed  in  tbe  work  of  instruction.  This  work  ia 
molding  the  character  and  determining  the  destiny  of 
the  nation.  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  colleges  has  been 
observed  for  many  years  and  with  marked  results  for 
good,  but  there  are  almost  one  hundred  times  as  many 
pupils  in  our  schools  as  there  are  studests  in  all  our  pol- 
legee,  universities, and  technical  aid  professional  schools 
combined. 

Tbe  general  observance  of  such  a  Day  of  Prayer  will 
deepen  public  interest  in  the  whole  work  of  education, 
will  exalt  and  dignify  the  vocation  of  tbe  teacher,  will 
deepen  in  tbe  mind  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  their 
sense  of  the  importance  of  tbeir  work,  and  will  help  to 
call  down  on  the  vast  work  of  education,  both  public  and 
private.  He  blessiDg  of  Him  wbo  is  tbe  Fatberof  Light 
and  the  Hearer  of  Prayer.  T.  P.  Stxtbnson, 

Editor  of  the  Christian  Statesman. 


As  an  Indian  Sees  It. 

I  know  it  is  very  hard  for  some  people  to  believe,  says 
John  M.  Lolorias  in  the  September  Southern  Workman^ 
that  the  Indians  could  have  ever  been  able  to  advance 
any  further  than  wandering  over  this  great  land  scalp- 
ing each  other,  but  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  an 
Indian  should,  from  time  to  time,  repeat  tbe  white  man's 
history  to  the  white  man;  read  to  him  the  paragraph 
which  tells  that  the  Indians  worked  in  the  copper  mines 
around  Lake  Superior,  that  they  built  mounds  in  differ- 
ent places  in  the  United  States,  that  they  built  houses 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  southwest,  that  they  built  a  city  in 
Mexico  and  mined  gold  and  silver.  To-day  Casa  Grande, 
one  of  their  buildings,  still  stands  on  the  arid  plains  of 
Arizona,  the  best  preserved  and  most  genuine  pre-bis- 
toric  remains  of  the  Indian  race. 

A  careful  consideration  of  our  history  will  show  us  the 
the  fact  that,  at  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  we  fell 
from  the  steps  we  had  taken  toward  civilization;  we  fell 
from  our  manly  character  to  some  degrees  below  zero. 
For  a  while  we  loved  and  respected  the  white  man  as 
much  as  he  loved  and  respected  us.  But  **  for  a  while  ** 
came  to  an  end  and  we  met  again  our  former  friend  and 
customer  to  fifi[ht  out  the  wrongs  committed  on  both 
sides.  Bravely  we  faced  the  guns  and  the  swords  of  the 
civilized  nation,  a  nation  upon  whose  soil  'Hhe  sun  never 
sets."  If  this  was  tbe  case,  the  white  man,  fighting  for- 
ever in  the  light,  was  sure  to  conquer  in  the  end. 

Then  we  made  a  compromise.  The  Indian  said :  *'  Give 
me  a  place  which  I  can  call  my  home,  a  place  where  I 
may  safely  leave  my  wife  and  child  while  I  go  and  hunt 
the  deer,  and  I  will  give  yeu  the  rest  of  my  land  and  my 
problem."  To  this  the  white  man  agreed  and  this  he 
wrote  upon  the  invisible  paper  and  signed  his  name.  The 
Indian  followed  and  made  his  mark.  You  know  now 
where  the  white  man  has  placed  us,  how  true  he  baa 
been  to  his  word,  how  patiently  and  faithfully  he  is  work- 
ing day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  which  he  received  as  a  com- 
promise.         .aPt  ^'S^^'^ 

'It   3 ^ 


Scrofula,   dyspepsia,  rhetmatism,  kidsej  coiDp1alnt/cataffb< 
and  geaeral  debility  are  cured  by  Hood*6  Sarsapanlla. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  best  metDoos.  Its  leadiig  cbaracieiiMicb  sie :  (i)  The  absence  of  all  diacrilkal 
marks,  (a)  The  few  phonic  facts  to  be  memorized.  (3)  The  aid  to  spe)liDR  luinisbed  by  the  charts  and  drills  (4)  Ibe 
careful  gradation  of  work.  Classes  taught  by  this  method  have  avtragtd  from  ten  to  twelve  primers  and  readers  in 
the  first  year.      The  power  acquired  thiovgh  the  phonic  drill  »ocn  tnables  the  child  to  lead  easily  ten  pages  a  day. 

BOOK    I.,  /or  the  ftr-sl  half  year.       NOW  R£ADY 

BOOK  II..  for  the  Second  half  year.  READY  IN  SEPTEIMBER 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  SPELLER 

By  James  H.  Penniman 

Contains  six  thousand  difficult  common  words,  selected 
and  arraneed  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  recent 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  spelling.  A  dictation  exercise  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  is  a  feature  of  e»necial  merit. 
Boards.    160  pages.    20  cents. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  A.  T.  Fisher  and  M.  J.  Patterson 

Combines  experimental  and  descriptive  physics  for 
schools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment.  Treats  such 
recent  topics  as  **  Liquid   Air/'    ''  The  Wireless  Tele- 

graph,"  etc.   The  work  is  practical,  apparatus  inexpensive, 
irections  explicit,  illustrations  helplm,  and  text  accurate. 
Cloth.    190  pages.    60  cents. 


COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC 

Arranged  in  six  books,  one  for  eacu  of  grades  iii. — viii.  In  the  i« .  1)e  bocks  the  (pita)  pjan  as  carefully  wrought 
out.  The  topical  plan  is  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  grade  vii.  and  contirued  thiough  grade  viii.,  with  a  complete 
topical  review  of  the  whole  subject.  Especial  prominence  is  given  to  oral  wotk.  ivhich  is  made  a  feature  of  each  lesfton. 
Tne  correct  proportion  of  review  and  new  work  is  given  throughout  with  luch  an  abundance  of  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  that  no  supplementary  work  from  other  books  is  needed. 

EachZbooK  bound  tn  cloth.     160  pa^e^.     2SZctnt^ 


THE  BEGINNER'S  ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells  and  Claribel  Gbrrish 

A  book  of  manif  unic[ue  features  for  highest  grammar 
grades.  It  economises  time,  teaches  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  signs,  and  eives  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of 
elementary  algebra. 


INDUCTIVE  PLANE  GEOMETRY 

By  G.  Irving  Hopkins 

This  manual  has  been  thorouehly  revised,  re-arranged, 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  progressive  teachers  of 
geometry,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  colleges  for 

original  preparatory  Work.    Cloth.    214  pages.         cents. 


RECENT  HISTORY  TEXTS. 


WARREN'9  ENGLISH  HISTORY  STORIE 

Oloih.   402  pages.   lUnstrated.   66  cents. 

PRATT'S  AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 

History  readers  for  the  grades.   Five  vols.  Cloth.  Jllustrated. 
40  cents  each. 


THOMAS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

aoth.    8S7  pages.   Illnstrated.   SOoenti. 

THOMAS'S  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

The  most  attractive  as  well  as  the  most  useful  U.  8.  Historr 

yet  pnhlished.    Half  leather.   642  pages.   $1.00. 


CORNMAN  and  GERSON'S  TOPICAL  SURVEY  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY.  Oloth.  S42  pages.  Maps  and  illustrations,  60  cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


WRIGHT'S  SEASIDE  AND  WAYSIDE 

Nature  Readers  in  four  yolnmes.  A  new  edition,  reset  in  large, 
clear  type,  more  fnlly  illnstrated,  and  honnd  attraotiTely  in 
doth. 

HEART  OF  OAK,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Bevised  to  adapt  them  more  fully  to  first  and  second  year 
classes.    Large  type,  splendidly  illustrated,  decorated  coTer. 

ECRSTORM'S  THE  BIRD  BOOK 

The  natural  history  of  100  common  hirds.  Adapted  for  grammar 
grades.   60  cents. 

STARR'S  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

An  interesting,  accurate,  and  instructive  supplementary 
reader.   46  cents. 

STARR'S  STRANGE  PEOPLES 

An  exceptionally  Taluable  geographical  reader  for  intermedi- 
ate grades.   40  cents. 

BASS'S  STORIES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE 

Stories  of  the  Middle  West  for  second  reader  grades.   40  cents. 


^etou  Votutne^  in 
HeatJ/^  Home  and  School 

PERRAULT'S  TALES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 

Translated  by  0  Welsh.  Introduction  by  M.  Y.  O'Shea.  Illns- 
trated after  Dore.    Cloth.   20  cents. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

Beprint  from  the  first  edition,  1719.  Introduction  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Illustrated  by  C.  £.  Brock  and  D.  L.  Mnnro. 
Cloth.   60  cents. 

UNDINE :  A  ROMANTIC  FAIRY  TALE 

By  F.  de  la  Motte  Fouque.  Introduction  by  lirs.  Elisabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  Fifty^eeven  illustrations  after  the  draw- 
mgs  by  Julius  Hoppner.    Cloth.   80  cents. 

TYPEE:  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  EASS 

By  Hermann  Melville,  with  Introduction  'by  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent.  Eighteen  illustrations  by  H.  W.Moore.  Cloth.  46 cents. 

TRUE  TALES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS 

Selected  b^  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  Umversity.   Sixty-one  iliustrations.    Cloth.    40  cents. 

CASTLE  BLAIR  ^^ 

By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
Diustrated  by  Isabel  Whitney.    Cloth.   80  cents. 


One  hundred  other  Supplementary  Readers  adapted  to  all  grades, 
1>e^eripti^e  Ctrcuiar^  and  Trtce   Lut^  ^ent  Free  on   appUcatton.        Correspondence  incited. 


fS.V?S.K  D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


A  Northern  Teacher  in  the  Summer  School  of  tbie 

a  South.1  

It  was  a  great  gathering,  that  Summer  School  of  the 
South  which  came  to  a  close  July  31.  Perhaps  no  sum- 
mer school  was  ever  held  which  had  a  greater  signifi- 
eance  than  this  one  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in 
Knoxviile.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  was  there 
a  week  declared:  ''It  is  the  biggest  summer  school  in 
the  world.  In  numbers  and  interest  it  has  never  been 
surpassed."  More  than  two  thousand  teachers  were 
enrolled  and  many  others  attended. 

The  faculty  was  made  up  of  some  fifty  instructors  and 
over  twenty  lecturers.  The  former  came  largely  from 
Southern  schools  and  colleges,  altho  quite  a  number 
of  Northerners  were  included.  Among  the  lecturers  were 
Ihres.  Stanley  Hall,  Com.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  Hughes, 
of  Toronto,  Prin.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  Chicago 
normal,  ex-Supt.  White,  of  Cleveland.  Walter  H. 
Page,  editor  of  the  Worlii  Work,  Superintendent 
Gregory,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  President  Alderman,  of 
Tulane  university.  It  is  said  that  tvirenty-five  college 
presidents,  150  college  professors,and  twenty-five  school 
superintendents  were  in  attendance. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
schoDl  is  due  to  Pros.  Charles  W.  Dabney  and  Supt.  P. 
P.  Claxton,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  They  had 
planned  for  600  or  800  students.  When,  on  the  third 
day,  over  1,200  had  registered  and  every  train  was  bring- 
ing in  more,  the  managers  became  uneasy.  Every  board- 
ing and  lodging  house  seemed  filled  to  its  capacity.  But 
thanks  to  the  generous  people  of  Knoxville  who  opened 
their  homes,  everyone  found  a  place  to  stay.  It  is  said 
that  one  aim  of  practical  education  is  ^o  teach  men  how 
to  raise  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before.  The 
rammer  school  taught  the  householders  of  Knoxville  to 
lodge  three  people  where  one  lodged  before.  With  all 
the  overcrowding  of  sleeping  rooms  and  dining  rooms, 
everybody  was  good  tempered.  A  more  genial  and  good- 
natured  two  thousand  never  got  together. 

I  know  not  how  others  may  have  been  impressed  by 
this  assembly,  but  to  me  it  was  fraught  with  meaning 
and  promise.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  were  graduates 
of  Southern  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Many  came 
from  the  best  families  of  the  South, — girls  whose  fathers 
were  mayors  of  cities,  judges,  and  congressmen;  mem- 
bers of  families  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  thru 
Bany  generations  on  American  soil.  I  was  impressed  on 
every  hand  by  the  refinement  and  culture  which  charac- 
terised these  teachers.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them 
eame  from  the  graded  schools  of  towns  and  cities  and 
hence  represented  the  best  of  their  profession.  Many  of 
them  were  receiving  only  thurty  to  forty  dollars  a  month 
and  some  were  attending  the  summer  school  on  their 
next  year's  salaries. 

A  spirit  of  earnest  work  pervaded  the  entire  body.  I 
never  saw  a  more  enthusiastic  gathering  of  teachers. 
They  realized  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  them  by 
the  school  and  they  were  eager  to  grasp  them.  This 
needs  no  further  illustration  than  the  fact  that  classes 
began  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  continued  until  six 
in  the  evening  and  that  most  of  the  class-rooms  were 
always  filled  to  overflowing.  Besides  this  there  were 
evening  lectures.  A  ten-hour  school  day  in  the  warm 
climate  of  a  Southern  summer  suggests  that  this  school 
was  not  merely  a  vacation  outing. 

The  conviction  was  impressed  upon  every  attentive 
observer  that  this  great  summer  school  not  only  gave  a 
new  birth  to  hundreds  of  individual  teacher8,but  was  an 
epoch  making  event  in  the  educational  development  of 
the  South.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  teachers  pres- 
ent felt  like  the  young  man  who  said,  "  I  am  eager  to 
get  back  to  the  school-room;  I  have  got  so  many  new 
ideas  here  that  I  can  scarcely  wait  to  put  them  into 
practice."  Grady  was  right  when  he  said,  "  There  is  a 
New  South,  not  thru  protest  against  the  old,  but  because 


of    •    •    •    •    new  ideas  and  new  inspirations." 

There  are,  of  course,  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  South  which  have  retarded  her  growth  and  will 
long  continue  to  do  so.  She  has  problems  that  we  of 
the  North  do  not  appreciate,  and  it  is  my  growing  be- 
lief that  the  South  knows  best  how  to  deal  with  her 
peculiar  problems. 

The  Southern  people  are  realizing  their  needs.  They 
need  more  schools,  more  teachers,  better  rural  schools 
with  longer  terms  and  better  trained  teachers.  They 
need  more  money  for  education.  The  abundant  wealth 
which  pays  taxes  and  makes  princely  gifts  in  the  North 
is  lacking  in  the  South.  Of  the  tens  of  millions  given 
to  American  education  last  year  only  about  half  a  mil- 
lion, I  am  told,  went  to  the  Southern  schools  and  col- 
leges. But  the  industrial  development  which  is  going 
on  so  rapidly  in  many  parts  of  the  South  is  bringing 
with  it  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  Southern  schools. 
This  advance  is  sure  to  be  hastened  by  such  gatherings 
as  the  one  at  Knoxville  and  others  which  will  follow. 
Predictions  are  made  that  the  enrollment  next  jrear  will 
reach  three  thousand .  The  University  of  Tennessee  has 
offered  its  plant  for  another  year.  New  buildings  and 
better  equipment  are  to  be  provided.  The  Summer 
School  of  the  South  is  to  be  a  fixed  institution  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  Mecca  for  Southern  teachers.  Nor 
do  I  know  of  any  school  in  which  a  Northern  teacher 
could  spend  a  summer  term  more  delightfully  and  profit- 
ably. To  be  among  those  Southern  people,  to  know  them 
on  their  native  soil,  to  share  their  hospitality,  to  listen 
to  their  voices,  softer  and  more  musical  than  ours,  to  ad- 
mire their  frankness  and  sincerity,  to  smile  at  their  loy- 
alty to  the  state  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  to  be 
stimulated  by  their  devotion  and  their  earnestness  are 
truly  an  education,  a  kind  of  education  which  would 
make  us  better  teachers  and  broader  Americans. 

R.  C.  Whitbbck. 


News  From  the  Philippines. 

Several  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  has  been  re- 
ported among  the  teachers  in  the  Philippines  are  set 
forth  seriatum  by  one  of  their  number  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Manila  7me«.  These  in  substance,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  teachers  who  went  to  the  Philippines  under 
contracts  specifying  the  salary  they  were  to  receive  are 
obliged  to  suffer  the  loss  of  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  it 
thru  the  rates  of  money  exchange,  their  payments 
being  made  in  Filipino  instead  of  American  money. 

2.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  the  teachers 
to  sign  new  contracts  bearing  a  later  date  and  agreeing 
to  receive  the  Spanish  money.  By  this  they  would  lose 
the  time  they  spent  waiting  f er  transportation  after  sign- 
ing the  old  ones. 

8.  Circulars  have  been  sent  them  from  the  depart- 
ment notifying  them  not  to  sell  school  supplies,  or  to  be 
absent  without  permission  and  other  commands  highly 
insulting  to  a  self-respecting  body  of  people  supposed  to 
be  honest  and  trustworthy. 

(4)  They  have  been  notified  that  American  teachers 
must  not  regard  themselves  as  head  of  the  school,  but 
only  as  teachers  of  English  while  a  native  teacher  is  to 
be  principal. 

Other  circulars  previously  received  here  informed  the 
American  teachers  that  they  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  reports  of  the  native  teachers  and  the  introduction 
of  the  United  States  educational  system. 

Many  teachers  are  also  being  paid  less  for  their  work 
in  the  night  schools  than  was  promised  them.  In  view 
of  all  this  the  teachers  consider  that  inasmuch  as  the 
government  has  broken  its  side  of  the  contract  they  are 
justified  in  resigning  and  the  less  patient  have  done  so 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  more  patient 
are  waiting  developments. 

The  Filipinos  are  ambitious  to  have  more  colleges  and 

(CoDtinued  on  page  an.) 
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Ol/^    NEWEST  BOOKS 


The  First  Year  of  Latin 

By  W.  B.  OuKNiBOH,  Principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Waltbb  S.  Hablet,  Instrootor  in  Latin, 
Erasmns  Hall  High  SchooL   $1.00. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  Latin  grammar  distinotiTe  for  its 
scholarly  itfatement  and  its  direct  preparation  of  the  beginner  for 
the  study  of  Cssar. 

Government:  Its  Origin,  Growth,  and  tH)rm 
in  the  United  States 

By  BoBBBT  L  AN8INO.  B.A. ,  Attorney-at-Law,  and  Oabt  M.  Jobis, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Watertown  High  School.   (Jwt  reaay.) 

An  admirable  text,  soientifloally  correct,  authoritatiye,  and 
eminently  teachable. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England 

ByABTEUBMiTMowBT,  A.M.  834  pp.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth. 
Introductory  price,  70  cents. 

A  particularly  attractiTe  elementary  school  history  of  England, 
combining  yivid  and  entertaining  biographical  narratives  with 
thorough  instruction  and  the  best  pedagogical  helps  in  the  way  of 
questions,  topics,  chronological  and  genealogical  tables,  etc. 

Sketches  of  Great  Painters 

For  Young  People.  By  Colomna  Mubbat  Dallin.  806  pp.  Cloth. 
With  54  illustrations  from  the  Great  Masters.  Introductory 
price,  90  cents. 

Biographical  narra tires  of  twenty-two  masters  of  painting, 
representative  of  the  best  art  of  the  leading  European  nations, 
from  Oiotto  and  the  early  Italian  painters  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Turner ;  a  book  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Woman's  Manual  of  Law 

By  Mabt  a.  Gbbemb,  cf  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bar.  (Just  ready,) 

A  clear  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  many  legal  questions 
affecting  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  women. 

Wake  Robin  Series  of  Biography 

By  LuoT  N.  HoLTzcLAW,  Special  Primary  Teacher,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Vol.  I.  Second  reader.  Boards,  80c. :  cloth.  86c. 
Yol.n.  Third  reader.  Boards,  86c.:  doth,  4fc. 
Yoi.  in.  Fourth  and  fifth  reader.    Boards.  480.,  cloth,  54o. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

By  Davib  M.  Schsenio,  M.  S.,  and  Bobebt  F.  Ahdbbsoh,  A.M., 
Instructors  in  Mathematicp,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Pa.   814  pp.   60  cents. 

Whlleiptended  for  grammar  grades  and  the  higher  grades  of 
ungraded  schools,  this  book  contains  all  subjects  of  arithmetic 
that  are  regarded  essential  by  the  leading  educators  of  to-day. 


Stories  of  Heroes 


Edited  by  Chables  B.  Oilbebt,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Bochester,  New  York. 

This  unique  series  of  Readers  plans  to  teach  history  by  gather- 
ing into  separate  volumes  the  stories  of  men  representative  of  the 
different  stages  of  civilization,  advancing  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  in  an  order  analagous  with  the  child's  own  development* 

Heroes  of  Myth 

By  LiUiiAB  L.  Pbioe,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Chabl&b  B.  Oilbebt,  Superintendent  of  Schools* 
Rochester,  New  York.   Fully  illustrated.   191  pp.  |1.06. 

These  wonder  tales  of  impossible  heroic  deeds  appeal  especially 
to  young  children.  The  t>ook  gives  glimpses  of  the  primitive  life 
and  ideas  of  the  varioos  races,  telling  of  the  very  beginmngs  of 
history.  It  has  also  a  distinct  literary  value  as  a  preparation  for 
later  reading  of  the  world's  great  epics. 

Wandering  Heroes 

By  LnxiAM  L.  Pbioe,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark, 
N.J.  Illustrated.   207  pp.   Introductory  price,  50  cents. 

This  book  meets  the  child's  demand  for  true  stories,  and  stories 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  style  is  simple,  but  picturesque  and 
imaginative,  placing  this,  and  Jts  companion  volume,  distinotiy 
abo^e  the  ordinary  thing  in  school  readers. 

Hours  with  Nature 

By  Amy  Kahh,  Primary  Teacher,  New  York  City. 

Book  I .  Illustrated .  Boards,  20  cents. 
Book  n.  Illustrated.  Boards,  25  cents. 
For  little  first  readers. 


Inductive  Geographies 


By  Chables  W.  Deane,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bridgeport,  Conn ,  and  Maby  R.  Davis,  Normal  Training 
Teacher,  Institute  Instructor,  Specialist  in  Physiography. 

Elementary 

its  pp.,  665  illustrations,  GO  maps  and  charts.  Introductory 
price,  72  cents. 

It  teaches  through  illustration,  each  picture  representing  a 
point  or  teaching  a  tact.  It  appeals  to  the  children  through  the 
life  it  emphasizes. 

Advanced 

884  pp.,  illuBtrations  and  maps .  $l .00. 

Inductive  in  method,  logical  in  arrangement,  simple  in  expres- 
sion, interesting  in  matter,  economical  in  price.  Foreign  possec- 
sions  of  U.  S.  treated  in  one  section. 


Stories  of  Starland 


By  Mabt  Pboctob,"  The  Children's  Astronomer."  185  pp.  Illus- 
trated.  50  cents. 

A  most  cbarming  book  on  the  grandest  subjects. 


SOME  OF  OUR  STAN 

Tlie  Arnold  Primer 
Our  First  Scliool  Booli 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 
Tlie  Rational  Metliod  in  Reading 
Tlie  Normal  Course  in  Reading 
Tlie  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books 
The  Normal  Course  in  Number 
The  World  and  Its  People  Series 

DARD  PUBLICATIONS 

Asgard  Stories 

Forensic  Declamations 

The  Normal  Music  Course 

The  Modern  Music  Series 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing 

The  Normal  Course  in  Drawing 

The  Silver  Series  of  Classics 

The  Health  Seriesof  School  Physiologies 

Correspondence  regarding  these,  or  any  publications  of  the  House,  cordially  Incited 

SILVER,   BURDETT  &  COMPANY,   Publishers 


IBWTORK 
29-3<B.Z9tkSt. 


BOSTOV 
319-233  Colmabus  Art. 


CHICAGO 
37S-3at  WAbash  Aye. 


PHILADXLPRIA 
I33a  Arch  St. 


ATLAITA 
135  Whitehall  St. 


SAW  FSAICI8C0 
319-335  Saasome  St. 
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Concerning:  the 


"SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC  READERS. 


ff 


The  ''  Spraguc  Qassic  Readers ''  by  SARAH  R  SPRAGUE,  Ph.  D.,  are  in  prep- 
aration. Books  One^  Two  and  Three,  being  a  Primer,  First  and  Second  Readers, 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  September. 

Superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  are  looking  for  a  set  of 
readers  which 


1.  Based  upon  true  psychological  laws  and  upon  safe  pedagogical  principles  ; 

2.  That  pleasantly  reflects  child  life  with  its  manifold  and  ever  varying  interests  and 

experiences  ; 

8.     That  develop  a  genuine  love  for  *  *  The  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful, ' '  by  build- 
ing up  ideas  of  right  thinking  and  right  living  ; 

4.  That  make  children  love  to  read  and  implant  an  ineradicable  taste  for  the  best  that 

literature  can  give,  both  in  content  and  style  ; 

5.  That  develop  a  power  to  think  and  reflect ; 

6.  Which  are  models  of  correct  English  ; 

7.  Which  are  models,  also,  of  skill  and  good  taste  in  regard  to  subject  matter,  arrange- 

ment, illustrations,  type,  and  binding  ; 

8.  That  have  a  vocabulary  ample  enough  for  all  needs,  free  from  the  taint  of  slang 

and  coarseness  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  stilted  pedantic  phrases  on  the 
other  ; 

9.  Which  are  carefully  graded,  and  the  grading  so  covered  as  not  to  be  detected  by 

the  pupils  ; 

10.     Which  are  diversified  in  thought-content  and  style,  and  filled  with  a  fresh  abiding 

interest  for  the  children  who  use  them — 

are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

SO  Bromfield  Street,  63  Fifth  Avenue,  228  Wabash  Avenue.  809  Market  Stre«t» 

BOSTON.  NE,W  YORK.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISOO. 
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"«««B»IKS 


It's  the 


CUTTINQ  QUALITY,  THICK  BACK,  and 
LONG  TANG  and  PERFECT  SHAPE  ^ 


that  make  our  Sloyd  Kniyes  far  superior  to  any  others  made.     Features  worked  out  by  long  experience  and  most 
carefal  experimenting.    Special  prices  to  schools.    Send  for  circnlars.    Mention  this  journal. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.,  wew  Y.ri.  a>y  since  i»4« 


univerBitieg,  but  Dr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  these  sbould 
wait  until  the  primary  ones  are  first  well  established- 

The  appointment  of  two  or  three  Filipinos  on .  the 
local  school  boards  is  being  tried  as  a  means  of  giving 
them  representation  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

The  attendance  of  the  day  school  pupil  is  very  irregu-^ 
lar,  crops,  weather,  and  disinclination  appearing  to  be 
deemed  sufl^cient  excuse  for  absence.  The  children  are 
reported  quicker  at  learning  than  American  children, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  their  earlier  physical  development. 

Plan  for  Promoting  School  Music. 

The  revival  of  school  music  in  Ireland  meets  with  en- 
thusiasm over  the  whole  island.  Mr.  P.  Goodman,  the 
inspector  of  music,  has  put  in  operation  plans  that  are 
aiding  wonderfully  the  speedy  improvement  of  singing 
in  the  Irish  elementary  schools.  Evening  classes,  under 
peripatetic  expert  organizers  and  teachers,  have  been 
started  in  a  number  of  centers  and  school-teachers  in- 
vited to  attend.    These  classes  meet  from  six  to  eight 


o'clock  every  evening  for  five  weeks,  thus  affording  pi- 
pils  a  possibh  sixty  hours' instruction  in  the  whole  period. 
In  the  day  time  the  organizers  visited  neighboring  schoola 
and  started  the  children  in  the  systematic  practice  of 
singing,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  ordinary  teacher 
to  continue  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  him  to 
see  the  application  to  children  of  the  methods  and  plana 
he  is  learning  at  the  evening  class.  Speaking  of  the 
gratifying  success  of  this  admirable  scheme  Mr.  &>odman 
says:  "From  the  first  the  teachers  have  flocked  to  our 
classes  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Night  after  night 
they  have  come,  often  long,  weary  journeys,  with  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  unfailing  regularity.  The  music  classes 
have,  indeed,  come  to  be  regarded  everywhere  as  so  many 
pleasant,  friendly  gatherings,  and  the  termination  of  each 
course  is  a  matter  of  general  regret.'' 

What  a  splendid  thing  this  will  be  for  the  children  in 
Ireland's  schools.  Ttmt  is  the  chief  element  to  success  in 
music  teaching.  If  that  is  up  to  the  right  pitch  of  joy  ful- 
ness the  class-room  work  cannot  help  proving  satsf  actory. 


COLONIAL  CHILDKE^N 

Source  headers  tn   Afnerican  Hisforjr  ^o.  /. 

Selected  and  Annotated  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  with  the  collaboration  of  Blanche  E.  Hazard, 

of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

Trice,  40  CenU. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  readers,  made  up  of  sources,  but  not  of  sources  in  the  garb  of  three  centuries  ago,  un- 
familiar to  modern  children.  The  language  and  spelling  have  been  freely  altered,  while  the  thought  has  been  preserved.  Much 
has  been  omitted,  but  it  has  not  been  the  intention  to  aaa  any  statement  not  expressed  in  the  original. 

Colonial  Children*  like  the  other  Readers  of  this  series  which  are  to  follow,  is  an  attempt  to  give  good  literature  to 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  two  other  things:  to  let  |>eople  of  bygone  days  speak  for  themselves;  and  to  lay  good 
foundations  for  accurate  knowledge  of  history. 


APPLI£,D   £,NGLISH   GRAMMAR 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Published  in  two  parts  and  complete  in  one  volume. 

PART    I.     -  -   35  CBNTS.  The  book  is  meant  to  be  used  for  two  years.  Part  First  is  devoted  to  a  few  cardinal  principles 

!l^^'^«'*'^«r   '   2?  £5^Zf '  of  conversational  English,  and  to  the  definition  of  the  sentence.    The  exercises  of  this  part  are 

iJOMPLETE    ■    so  CENTS* 

very  numerous. 
In  Part  Second  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  English  grammar  is  given,  with  further  applications  to  usage. 
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Novel  "FitdnK"  Schools. 

The  rapid  development  of  speGialization  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  business  life  is  constantly  opening  new 
fields  for  private  schools.  One  alert  ''trainer''  has 
opened  a  school  to  fit  yonng  people  for  lines  of  occu- 
pation in  which  the  demand  is  not  half  equal  to  the 
supply,  such  as  advertisement  writing,  retailing  meth- 
ods, window  trinmiing,  and  card  sign  painting.  The 
''Economist  training  school/'  as  it  is  called,  is 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  fixtures  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  these  things  experimentally.  After  three 
or  four  months  of  training  the  student  is  supposed  to 
be  fitted  to  occupy  a  good  paying  position. 

One  school  offers  instruction  in  photo  retouching  for 
illustrative  purposes,  for  which  the  new  methods  of 
illustrating  have  created  a  demand.  Every  photograph 
from  which  a  plate  is  to  be  made  for  illustrating  must 
first  be  touched  up  in  black  and  white,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  details  more  strongly,  before  it  is  photographed 
for  printing.  This  art,  which  requires  no  particular  tal- 
ent, only  nicety  over  details,  is  also  taught  by  corres- 
pondence. The  great  increase  in  pictorial  representa- 
tion in  all  branches  of  publication;  in  the  extensive  ad- 
vertising of  machinery,  furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  appli- 
ances, as  well  as  for  embellishments  in  literature,  has 
given  rise  to  this  novel  school. 

School-Girls  and  Corsets. 

The  outbreak  which  threatens  Roumania  has  been 
caused  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  forbidding 
girls  in  the  higher  and  secondary  schools  to  w^ar  cor- 
sets, and,  in  case  of  refusal,  directing  the  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  offending  article.  The  future  mothers  of 
Roumania,  remembering  that  the  ancient  Romans,  frcm 
whom  they  claim  indirect  descent,  wore  a  kind  of  stays 
and  that  the  corset,  with  a  short  interval,  has  been  worn 
ever  since,  are  naturally  up  in  arms  against  the  arbitrary 


decree.  It  is  a  case  of  war  by  the  women  and  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  prophesy  that  the  school-girls  will  win. 

Chile  Moving  Up. 

During  the  coming  year  Chile  will  spend  about 
$4,000,000  gold  on  her  public  schools.  •  A  very  progres- 
sive spirit  is  pervading  the  country  to  uplift  and  de- 
velop the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The  population 
now  is  about  three  and  one  half  millions,  and  the  ratio 
of  school  attendance  is  among  the  highest  in  South 
America. 

Cause  of  the  Vatican's  Delay. 

The  delay  in  appointing  an  apostolic  delegate  to 
Manila  is  reported  from  Rome  as  due  to  the  desire  to 
please  the  Washington  authorities  by  sending  an  Amer> 
ican  prelate  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  Vatican  is  now 
awaiting  letters  from  the  United  States. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOVTtJ^AL, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  aiid  BOSTON, 

Is  a  weekly  ionmal  of  educational  progress  for  superintendeDts.  prin- 
cipalsv  school  officials,  leading  teacher8,and  all  others  who  desire  a  com- 
plete aooount  of  all  the  great  movements  in  education.  Established  in 
1870  it  is  in  its  88rd  year.  Subscription  price,  92  a  year.  Like  other 
professional  journals  The  School  Joubnal  is  sent  to  subscribers  until 
specially  ordered  to  be  discontinued  and  pajnnent  is  made  in  full. 

From  this  office  are  also  issued  three  monthlies— Ths  Teachxbs' 
InsnTUTB,  The  Pbimabt  School,  and  Edocatiohal  Foundatiovs, 
(each  $100  a  year,)  presenting  each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the 
teachers  of  aU  grades,  the  primary.teacher  and  the  educational  student ; 
also  OuB  TiMKs  (current  history  for  teachers  and  schools)  semi-monthly 
50c.  a  year.  A  large  list  of  teachers'  books  and  aids  is  published  and  aU 
others  kept  in  stock,  of  which  the  following  more  important  catalogs  are 
published: 

Kellooo'b  TxAOHiBB'  Cataloo.  '144  uuTgo  poges,  describes  and  illus- 
trates our  own  publications,— free. 

Kkllooo'b  Entkbtaimmbnt  Catalog.  Describes  the  cream  of  this 
literature,  over  "W  titles,- free. 

Kbllooo's  Nrw  Cbktubt  Catalog.  Describes  and  classifies  1700  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  books  of  all  publishers,  A  unique  and  valuable 
lUt  -  ao.  Send  all  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Books  and  files  of  our 
periodicals  may  be  examined  at  our  Chicago  \966  Wabash  Ave.)  and 
Boston  (116  Summer  St)  offices.  Send  all  subscriptions  to  the  New  Tork 
office.  £.  L.  KELLOGG  A  CO^  Educational  Publishers, 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
Thb  School  JouBNAL  {■  entered  ae  second  daea  matter  at  the  N.T.  Post  Offlce 


JU'St  1^ubti>shed 


Fryc's  Grammar  School  Geography 

By  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  Recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cuba.     Large  quarto.    Cloth, 
viii — If  5 — 8  pages.     List  price,  $1.25. 

**  Contains  the  most  abundant  information  and  the  latest  figures  of  any  geographical  text-book 

hitherto  published  for  grammar  school  use." 

**  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education,** 

May  22,  I  go  2, 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  reference  to  products,  industries, 
commerce,  manufacturing,  and  the  like,  that  it  is  essential  to  have  a  book  the  material  of  which  is 
based  on  the  1900  census  rather  than  that  of  ten  years  ago.  This  requirement  Frye's  Grammar 
School  Geography  fulfils,  for  the  entire  body  of  the  text  is  founded  on  the  census  of  1900. 
Statistics  on  population  and  areas  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  book  arc  not  sufficient  to  cover 
these  changes. 
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Important  New  Text-Books 


^ 


PUBLISHED    BY 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  : 


378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.,  New  York. 


SANFORD  S  ELEMENTS  ot  PHYSICS 

By  PROFESSOR  FERNANDO  SA  NFORD,  Leland  Sta^ifora 
University.   With  nomdrons  illiuirations.    414  pp.    l<mo. 
^I.20»  net. 
A  complete  hi£h-«chool  ooune  in  modem  Physicfi  on  the  exper- 
imental DMis.  The  experiments  are  choien  simply  for  their  effeo- 
tiyeness  in  teaching  the  snb^t  ss  outlined .  The  book  is  intended 
to  be  complete  initself  and  not  to  require  supplementing  by  lec- 
tures.  It  is  a  book,  too,  that  requires  a  teacher  who  has  had  an 
adequate  training  in  the  physical  laboratory.   The  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  comparatiyely  simple  and  inexpensiTo. 

N.  Y.  School  Journal:  "The  distinct  ions  between  enervy,  foroe» 
motiont  aooeleratioD»  and  momentnm  are  oloeely  deTelopea«and  jost 
snffleient  formalie  are  introduced  to  indicate  their  nee.   The  Tanone 


Tibratory  forces,  dearly  treated  with  a  Tiew  to  recent  dcTelopmente. 
lake  the  final  sabjeot  for  study.   The  close  relation  of 

,  jenomena  of  maanetism  and  electricity  is  Insisted  upon* 

and  the  dynamo  as  the  foundation  of  modem  indnstry  is  giren  a 


with  optics  ma 

the  Tanons  phenomena  of  m< 


lyrominent  place.   Hearts*  and  Marconi's  work  are  briefly  shown.* 

PANCO AST'S  STANDARD  ENGLISH 

PROSE 

Belectea  and  Edited  tyy  HENR  Y&PANC0A8T.  «76  pp.  8vo.  Sept. 

About  one  hundred  selections  (most  of  them  complete  in  them- 
selTes)  from  Bacon,  Walton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Fuller,  Milton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Cowley,  Bunyan,  Dryden,  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison, 
Steele,  Johnson,  Golormith.  Burke,  Coleridge.  Soutney,  Lamb, 
Landor  Atzlitt,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  Macanlay,  Newman,  Froude, 
Buskin,  Thackeray, liatthew  Arnold,  Pater,  and  Stevenson. 


SEIGNOBOS'  ROMAN  PEOPLE 

By  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SEJf^NOBOS,  Translation  edited 
Uy  William  Fairley,  Ph.  T).  With  illustrations  and  maps. 
5»pp.    i2mo.    ^1  .as,  net. 

The  editor  has  carried  the  narrative  down  to  Charlemagne  and 
appended  to  each  chapter  a  list  of  sources  available  inEnglish 
and  a  very  f  uU  set  of  parallel  readings. 

JV.  r.  Oamwiereial  AdMrti**r>-U9tmn.  Henry  Holt  A  Go.  hare  done 
a  real  serrice  to  the  classical  stndents  in  issninc  this  excellent  trans« 
lation.  .  .  .  It  is  distinctively  readable,  and  althonch  crowded  with  in- 
^vrmation,  possesses  that  charm  of  leisurely  ease  which  is  so  typically 
French.  .  .  .  For  serious  study  the  volume  ouffht  to  find  a  quick  imd 
cordial  reception  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
reader. 

.  .  .  The  author's  Political  Histobt  of  Bubopb  Sincb  1814 
(aa.00,  net)  is  now  in  its  third  impression.  His  Feudal  RxoiMi 
(60  cento,  net)  has  just  been  published. 

KELLOGG'S  ELEMENTS  of  ZOOLOGY 

(NEW  SCHOOL  EDITION) 

By  PROFESSOR  VERNON L.  KELLOGG,  cW Leland  Stanf&rd 
Unfvprafty.       489  pp.       18mo.       31 .20,  net. 

FbofXMOK  F.  a.  AvdbKWS,  Johns  Hopkint  Unitertityi  -—^  most 
excellent  text-book.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  opportunity  to  try  It  in 
high  schools,  iiut  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  great  success  both  in  high 
schools  and  in  some  colleges.  I  judge  It  one  of  the  very  few  good  text- 
books in  Zoology  yet  produced. 

Bmilt  Cubtis  Ronnm;  apHng^ld  (Jia««.),  High  Sehooi.-^l  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  rstional  text-books  of  Zoology  that  hare  come  to 
my  notice.    I  should  like  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  our  work  in  Zoology. 


JV#tir  and  Lotsfer-Trtced  RdtttOfM  of 

LAVIGNAC'S  MUSIC  and  MUSICIANS 


With  M  illustrati ons  and  51 0  extracts  in  musical  notation .  18mo. 
$\  .75  net,  (postage  18c).      Practically  a  cyclopedia  of  music. 

*'  A  truly  wonderful  production  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  his  idea 
when  he  began  te  let  no  interesting  topic  escape.  .  .  .  his  style  can 
fairly  be  described  as  fascinating  .  .  one  of  the  most  important 
books  on  music  that  has  erer  been  published.*'—  W.  J.  Hendiraom  in 
N.  Y.  nsiM. 


THOMAS'S    LIFE    and    WORKS    of 

SCHILLER 


Students  Edition. 


481  pp.       18mo.       31 .50  net. 
Fo%ir  page  circular  free. 


**  The  first  comprehensiTS  account  in  English  of  8ohiller*s  life  and 
workff  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time  .  .  It  can  be  enjoyed  from 
beginning  to  end.**— JVaMon. 


/fEW     UEAT     'BOOKS     F07t     PTtOCTtESSIVE    UEACHETtS. 


The  English  Language, 

Jkn  Introduction  to  the  prtnctpte^  ttphtch  ioH)em  its  right  use. 

By  FREDERICK  MANLEY  and  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

*'  My  attitude  towards  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one  of  yery  great  sympathy  and  admiration.  Mr.  Manley  and  Dr.  Hail- 
mann  have  constructed  a  work  on  language  which  must  inevitably  prove  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  order  to  our 
Somewhat  chaotic  language  lessons  of  to-day.  Their  treatment  keeps  the  wholeness  of  language  constantly  before  the 
student.  Our  older  grammars  split  language  up  into  little  blocks  with  which  the  child  made  fancy  diagrams;  our  newer 
language  lessons  turned  him  loose  in  a  wilderness  of  words.  This  little  book  leads  him  through  a  series  of  orderly  exer- 
cises in  which  he  is  dealing  with  language  as  a  whole  from  start  to  finish." — Earl  Barnes. 


The  Laurel  Readers, 

X  Vtimer, 

By  W.  N.  HAILMANN.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Combines  a  delightful  and  practical  method  of  instruction  with  stimulating  exercises,  rich  in  literary  and  educa- 
tional value.  The  illustrations  are  a  distinct  departure,  being  designed  not  merely  as  decorative  work,  but  as  integral 
parts  pf  the  text,  and  as  collateral,  pictorial  language  storiee, .  . 
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School  Law. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions* 

Compiled  by  K.  D.  Fisher,  Indiana. 

School  Teachers'  Fund  Law  Unconstitutional. 

When  a  teacher  in  an  Ohio  school  city  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  teachers'  fund  the  court  held  that  the  president  and 
business  manager  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  To- 
ledo must  sign  and  issue  a  warrant  on  its  treasurer  for  the 
full  amount  of  salary  coming  to  a  teacher,  without  deducting 
any  part  thereof,  to  apply  to  the  school  teachers'  fund  author- 
ized by  ninety- two  Ohio  Laws,  p.  683,  for  the  reason  that  such 
act  is  unconstitutional. — State  vs,  Hubbard,  12  0.  G.  C.  87. 

Deposit  of  School  Money  in  Bank.    Treasurer  Must  Account 

for  Interest 

In  an  action  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  district 
of  Cincinnati  against  the  defendant,  held  it  was  decided  that 
the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  who,  usder  favor  of  the 
proviso  of  section  6841  rev.  stat ,  deposits  its  funds  in  a  bank 
which  allows  interest  on  the  average  balance  of  the  deposit,  is 
required  to  account  to  the  school  district  for  such  interest. 

Eshelby  vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  S.  C. 
Mch.  18, 19«2. 

Unskilled  Waje  Law  Does  Not  Apply  To  Indiana  School-House 

Janitors 

The  law  of  1899  enacted  at  the  behest  of  thoee  engaged  in 
unskilled  labor  on  public  work  provides  that  not  less  than 
twenty  cents  an  hour  shall  be  paid  for  such  labor  and  in  har- 
mony therewith  William  Clements,  janitor  of  a  public  school 
in  Richmond,  brought  suit  against  the  school  board  for  $1,000, 
which  he  claimed  was  due  him  as  wages  for  extra  time  since 
the  unskilled  labor  wage  law  became  effective.  The  janitor 
claims  the  law  applies  to  all  forms  of  public  work. 

The  school  board  resisted  this  claim  and  in  its  answer 
claimed  it  had  a  special  contract  with  Clements.  The  plain- 
tiff filed  a  demurrer  and  the  cause  coming  on  for  trial.  Judge 
Fox  overruled  the  demurrer  and  held  that  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  school  trustees,  and  they  cannot  be  prohibited  from 
making  special  contracts  for  such  labor.  Judge  Fox  is  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  unskilled  wage  law  is  unconstitutional. 


—  Clements  vs.  Richmond  School  Board.     Wayne,  C.  C,  (Ind.) 
June  8,  1902. 

This  law  respectiag  tiDskilled  labor,  such  as  janitor  service, 
about  school-bouses  will  be  tested  in  the  supreme  court.  Hun- 
dreds of  janitors  all  over  the  state  have  similar  claims,  and 
school  boards  are  much  concerned  oyer  the  outcome  of  the  Hti- 
agation. 

School  District— Accident  on  School  Ground — Ne^lljence, 

Constitution  Art.  8,  Sec.  3.  provides  that  the  school  fund  be 
kept  inviolate,  and  appropriated  only  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. Code,  art.  77,  sec.  3,  provides  that  educational  mat- 
ters affecting  a  county  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  county  school  commissioners,  and  section  19  declares  such 
board  to  be  a  body  corporate  capable  to  sue  and  be  sued.  The 
daughter  of  the  equitable  plaintiff  was  so  seriously  injured  by 
falling  over  a  wire  strung  across  the  public  school  lot  that  she 
died.  Hdd,  that  an  action  will  not  lie  against  such  board  for 
negligence  causing  such  accident,  since  the  authority  of  the 
board  to  sue  and  be  sued  relates  to  suits  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional matters,  and  the  board  is  not  and  cannot  be  provided 
with  any  funds  with  which  to  pay  a  judgment  for  damages. — 
State  to  Use  of  Weddle  vs.  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Frederick  county.    Maryland,  S.  C,  June  16, 1902. 

The  question  raised  in  this  case  is  one  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance.  To  what  extent  is  a  school  board  liable  for 
accidents  on  a  school  playsrround  ?  In  Ihis  case  the  school 
board  struoK  a  wire  across  the  playground  at  a  dangerous  height 
and  plaintiff's  daughter,  while  at  play,  was  fatally  injured 
thereby.    The  court  holds  that  the  boaid  is  not  liable. 

Assessment  of  School  Property, 

1.  Trustees  of  a  town  have  no  power  to  assess  a  school- 
hoUse  lot  for  the  cost  of  improving  a  street  in  front  of  it. 
Public  property  can  be  assessed  for  improvements  only  when 
some  statute  authorizes  it. 

2.  By  executing  the  agreement  and  waiver  necessary  to  ob> 
tain  the  privilege  of  paying  an  assessment  in  installments 
under  the  Barrett  law,  the  school  board  does  not  become  bound 
to  pay  such  assessment  from  the  school  taxes.  As  it  could 
not  bind  itself  by  contract  for  such  an  improvement,  neither 
can  it  bind  itself  to  pay  for  same  after  it  is  made.  Hence  a 
school  is  not  liable  to  a  contractor  who  paves  the  street  or 
improves  the  road  in  front  of  school  property,  unless  there  is 
a  statute  making  it  subject  to  assessment.  Sutton  vs.  Sclool 
City  of  Montpelier,  Indiana  S.  C,  February,  1902. 


MODERN  ARITHMETIC 

Possesses  7  supreme  qualifications  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  advanced  educators  generally. 


FIRST : 


The  spiral  method,  while  used,  is  not  abused. 


SEfCOND :      The  books  are  the  first  to  embody  in  practicable  form  the  results  of  recent  agitation  of 

arithmetical  subjects. 


THIRD : 


The  books  are  in  no  sense  radical,  though  modern  in  tone. 


FOURTH  :     This  is  absolutely  the  first  scries  of  arithmetics  to  make  sane  use  of  color  in  illustration. 


FIFTH : 


SIXTH : 


The  mechanical  work,  illustrations,  etc.,  have  never  been  equaled  by  any  text-book  on 
mathematical  subjects. 

The  paper  folding  exercises  used  to  develop  fractions  are  illustrated  by  superb  cuts. 


SEVENTH :  The  gap  so  long  existing  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  common  school  is  filled  with 

the  most  painstaking  care  by  objective  exercises  in  the  elementary  conception  of  number, 

Uhe  fir^t  booK  conJerin^  Primary  and  Elementary  Grades  /*r  notu  ready. 
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£,1>\/CA.T10J^A.I.  l^mVA.'RTMBffT. 


WOODWARD  6  TIERNAN  PRINTING. CO 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXT-BOOKS 

•RECEUT  ISSVES  Ifl  THIS   VfIT Alt  ALLELES  SE'UES 


PrnfesKf  or  ZcKil<W7ln  the  u 


>r  ^Diversity,  and  UiBou>  Hejhu.  Ph.  D„ 


COSSELLUS   JfEPOS,     Hy  Qbobob  D*tib  Cum,  Ph.  D.,  Frofeuor  of  Latin,  We«loy»ii  UniTOreity,  Middletoini,  Conn. 


HOMES,' 8  ILIAD,    By  Alur  B.  Bkhhib,  A.  B.,  rrofenor  of  Greek.  PhiUipa  An<lo\er  Acadnn;. 

BOMB  LIFE   OF   TBB  ANCIENT  GREEKS.    By  OB*mLMBuB»i.OTrMcB,Ph.D..H«r™rdCnlTar«lty. 


A  FIBST  BOOK  IN  FRENCB.    By  Cm 


iaA.Don-titB,Ph.D..  OoUeKeof  theCilyofNevVork.    umo.   doth.tl.io. 

«  F.  QiiHi,  A.  M.,  UniTcrrity  of  yntocoMia. 


I,E88ISO*8   MIKlfA    VOli    BARNBELM.    with  In  trod  notion.  Notes,  snd  Tocabnlery.   Br  duBLSi  Bdhdt  Wojuih.  A.  U. 

ProfcMorot  OoniuuiLansnBeeBndLiteratnrcin  thenuteUniTenity  of  Iowa.    UluHtTBted.    Iflmo.    Cloth.  90  oenti. 

BEAUMARr.BAT8*8  Zft   BARBIEB  BE  SEVILLE.    Edited,  with   Inirodnctlon,  NotM,  and  Voo.bal«rf,  by  Ajtrom 
lIczBiJiLU.ITi.  D..OfBcierd'At»dcinie,   lamo.   doth,  K  cenla.  ~*>.™- 


MEDIAEVAL   BI8TOBT.     By  DajtaCMoiieo.  A.M.,  CnlTerrityof  WiMOmin.   l»mo.   Clolb. 


D.   APPLE.TON    tSl    COMPANY 


NCW  YORK 


t 


EsKimo   Stories 

ISy  Mnry  E.  ii.  Sitiilh,  of  the 
Levris-Champlin  School, 
Chicago.  Will)  iH  full-page, 
and  7S  ''-■"l  illuslralionj  in  half-tone, 
by  Howard  V,  Brown.     Cloth,  i8g 


Far  Ihr  Jl'tt  aaa  vcoiiit  praorr. 

aetlglufti'  tolumr  iif  Kiklmo 
ortttjintplv  lel^  W'H"  <'  arnphlr 
'/m.  TA>  r-ndfriff  lettoim  fndrapor 
IthimiiulU  rtrCttn  rAnoir  iiTtoeial 
■Brlopmail  to  llial  they  tellt  lirw  ai 


The  Sunbonnet  B&bles'  Primer 


ilales  in  four  colors,  by  Misi  Corbett, 
oiiiii't  "Sabm.    For  the  piimatygradej. 


lllujiratetl  with  St 
The  Mothn  of  lilt  Sui 
Clolh-cov«  in  colors,  i 

A    Child's    Garden    of    Veraea 

a,  <i.t«(  £.«.(.«.«■«.». 
With  a  apeclal  Introduction 

Profusely  illustrated  bv  Miss  Mats  and  Miss  Squire,  with  id 
full  pages  in  colors,  n  half-tane  platus,  and  39  drawings  in  the 
Icxt.    Cloth-cover  in  colors,  ij^  pages  ;  so  cents. 

Language    Through  Nature.  Literature  and  Art 

By  H.  Avis  I'BROviE,  of  the  Keith  School,  Chicago,  and  Sarah  E.  Griswold,  of  thi:  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicaco.      With    151 
illustrations.     Uolh,  lamo. 

Hand  Loom  Weaving 

By   Mattie   PHirPs  Todd,  of  the   Motley   School,    Minneapofo,   Minn.     With   an  Inlroduclion  by  Alice  W,   Cooley,  formerly 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     With  7  full  page  .md  :;  lexl  illustiations  and  19  pallerns.    Cloth,  umo. 

Story   of  Mother  Goose  Villase 

By  Madgi  a.  RroHAM,  Priocipal  of  the  Atlanta  Free  Kindersarten,  Atlanta,  GeorKla.    With  i}^  illustra- 

'     ""       '■   " r'l-.t-   ---pages;  5  s  cents. 

■Inlfrml  inltiKtenehtng'fffolk.lorrxhniililm-iki'  Ih'gr  Matlirr  Gooxe  Slorlft vieleone.     Jn 


linns 

n  colors 

by  EllaS.  BtisoN. 

Cloth,  1 

rrlHV 

Itortut  t, 

and  arcuiul  graOea.    Thr  rrrim 
•  Molhri-  tfoof  1  -Mraeln-tofo 

VlKing  Tales 

By  Jenkic    Hall,    of    the    Francis   W.    ParKer 

School,  Chlcaso.     With  10  full-page  plates  by  Victor  R. 
Lambdin.    Cloth,  306  pages  ;  55  cents. 

For  thf  ru'i'ih  atui  jiflh  g-aatt  l^lrriuff  in'ttafihe  niilgra- 
tioii  uTtM  yilcdigt  jn-lwira  from  A'onaiji,  loftlcA  gin-  tpviu^nt; 
naioniiblfiiasiiiaii'l  ultpil.Hcancf  lo  the  Ulsi-oearii  nf  Atiuricn. 

Rab  and  His  Friends,     Brown-French  25c. 
The  Gold  Bug.    Poe-CiUemcisler  25c. 


A  Ne-w  Canterbury  Classic 

The  CANTEBBUBY  CLASSICS 

A  Sew  Serleiol  SnpplemetarT  Readen, 

f:orai,i,    grades 

IviTUAnma  Lee  Bates.  i-i-(irt«*or  i,f  A'nij- 
lltli  Ll't-mure  ,n  »f('<i("(/fo;(tT(fl. 

Jw       Juxt    Ij-taed       ^ 


May  tve  Jend  you  ctrcularj  of  our  neUt  publicalioru 


Publl9her«0 


BAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY., 
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Educational  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass.— The  committee  to 
□omiDate  candidates  for  tlie  two  vac'ancjeft 
in  the  board  of  supervisors  has  made  its 
Klectioiu,  add  the  decision  only  remains 
for  actioD  by  the  school  board.  Mr, 
Maorice  P.  White,  master  of  the  Liocoln 
■chooL  South  fioslon,  is  nominated  fur 
one  puce,  and  Prof.  Stratton  D.  Brooks, 


now  usistant  professor  ol  education  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  for  the  other. 
Professor  Brooks  is  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  has 
Been  at  Champaign  for  three  years. 
Salbu,  Mass.— Prof.  Clinton  A.  Strong, 


of  East  Hampton,  has  accepUd  an  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  department  of 
English  in  the  high  school.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  WillistOQ  seminary,  al  East 
Hampton,  and  of  Amherst  college,  and 
for  the  pasffour  years  has  be«n  professor 
of  English  in  the  semioarv. 

Attlbboro,  Mass.— Miss  May  C.  Gil- 
fillan,  of  East  Bamet,  Vt.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Miss  Mildred  Carpen- 
ter in  the  high  school.  Miss  Meleo  Albeer, 
of  St.  lohnRbury,  Vt.,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Miss  Wheelock.  Both  Miss  Gil- 
lilUa  and  Miss  Albeer  are  graduates  of 
the  St.  Jobnsbury  academy  and  of  the 
Brldgewater  Slate  Normal  school. 

Steps  were  takeo  at  the  annual  school 
meeting  in  Brattle boro,  Vermont,  to 
establish  a  business  course  of  study  in 
connection  with  the  high  school  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  compelled  to  enter  busi- 
ness life  before  completing  the  high  school 
course.  Mr,  Whitaker  has  had  anincrease 
oEsalary  as  principal  and  has  been  appoint- 
ed supervisor  as  well. 

Marthas  Vineyard  Summer 
Institute. 

The  summer  session  of  this  well  known 
school  has  just  closed.  The  numbers  were 
larger  than  last  year  and  the  entire  school 
was  well  sustained.  The  teachers  in  at- 
tendance were  of  a  high  order.  A  dozen 
years  ago  the  average  annual  salary  of 
those  in  attendance  was  only  about  |4co. 
Now  It  is  1977.17. 

The  new  course  in  supervision  and 
school  management  under  the  instruction 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  Dr.  H.  H.  Home, and  others 
proved  an  unusually  attractive  one.  The 
English  literature  under  Dean  S6ulhwick, 
oE  Boston,  was  well  patronized.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowry,  the  president  of  the  insti- 


tute keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  demands 
of  the  times.  Plans  for  several  strong  new 
features  lor  next  year  art  already  under 
way. 

Here  and  There. 

Charles  Kemev,  a  well-known  educator 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  committed  suicide 
recently  at  Decatur,  111.  Cause  given— ill 
health. 

EvANSViLLE,  IND.— Miss  Virginia  C. 
Read,  one  of  the  best-known  principals  in 
Indiana,  has  severed  her  connection  with 
the  EvansTille  schools  after  a  continuous 
service  of  forty  years. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  is  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing city  of  seventy  five  thousand 
Inhabitants.  A  wealthy  citizen  has  recently 
given  |zo,ooo  as  a  starter  to  found  a  man- 
ual training  school  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  Other  citizens 
are  responding  quite  hberally  and  there 
will  be  raised  tfty  thousand  dollarii  to  be- 
gin with.  Superintendent  Cooley  has  been 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  as 
announced  in  The  School  Journal 
somb  time  ago. 

School  Progress  In  Texas. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  stale  board 
of  education  shows  the  scholastic  popula- 
tion (S  to  17  years  of  age)  to  be  759.^06; 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund 
for  year  ending  August  31,  1903,  ^4  S5  per 
capita,  or  a  grand  total  of  (3.64 5, 604.80. 

Of  the  total  school  population  168,473 
are  negroes.  Males,  white  and  colored  are 
14,667  in  excess  of  females. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
state  will  be  voted  on  at  the  November 
election  making  a  poll  tax  receipt  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  and  donating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Ux  to  the  public  schools. 
Should  this  amendment  carry  the  school 
fund  will  be  augumented  some  |soo,ooo' 
annually. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  North 


^         THE        ^ 

COMMONWEALTH    LIBRARY 

Valuable  Works  at  a  Low  Price,  especially  adapted  for  School  Libraries. 
Sort  Amtrtcana,    American   History,    Early   Amtrlcan   Exploration,    and  the   Maiterpieces   of  English  Literature 
Poat    8to.  price,,  only    CLOO    net  per  Toluma.  Gilt  Top« 

Clear  type,  fine  paper,  photogravure  portraits  and  facsimile  maps.    Strongly  bound. 

The  LEWIS  and  CLARK  JOURNALS  UTERATURE  and  DOGMA 

An  unairidgtd  reprint  ot  the  1814  edition  to  which  all  the 
members  of  the  expedition  contributed.    3  vols.    Ready. 

MACKENZIE'S  VOYAGES  to  the  ARCTIC 
and  PACmC  in  1789  and  1793 

Including  An  Account  of  the  Kise  and  State  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
3  vols.     Ready. 


The  ROMANCE  of  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  P.  H.  GosSE.  Written  with  sympathy  and  accurate  knowl 
edge,  Mr.  Thompson  Seton  never  accomplished  belter 
work  in  this  field,    i  vol.    Ready. 


HISTORY  of  the  FIVE  INDIAN  NATIONS 

(The  Iroquois) 

By  Hon.  Cadwallader  Caldem.  i 

THE  WILD  NORTHLAND 

By  Gen.  Sir  Wh.  Francis  Butler.  i 

THE  ESSAYS  of  MONTAIGNE 

Edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


Votamej  to  be  wued  during  the  fall. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS 

By  James  Anthony  Froude.  i  vol. 

HISTORY  ot  WILLIAM  PENN 

By  W.  Hkpwokth  Dixon.  i  vol. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH 

By  W.  Stebbing.  i  vol. 

LIFE  and  VOYAGES  of  AMERICUS  VES- 
PUCIUS 

By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  i  vol. 


A  Large  Paper  Edition  of  each  title,  limited  to  no  numbered  copies  on  Dutch  Hand-made  paper,  with  portraits  on  India 
paper,  #3,00  )«!/ per  vol.,  excepting  "The  Lewis  and  Clark  Journals",  (nearly  all  takeo)  which  are  ^5,00  net  per  volume.  Sub- 
scriptions taken  for  sets  or  single  vols.    Send  for  Prospectus. 
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Popular  and  Successful  Books 

In  tUiruntaty  work  our  list  includes  Sooth- 
worth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Books  I  and 
II;  Qreenleafs Arithmetics;  Southworth's New 
Laasuage  Book  and  Qrammar;  The  Word 
Bailder  (a  speller  for  the  lowest  grades);  011- 
bert's  Spellers;  Daly's  Advanced  Rational 
Speller;  the  Educational  System  of  Penman- 
ship (Rational  Slant  and  Vertical);  Tilden's 
Grammar  School  and  Comniercial  Geographies; 
Ellis'  United  States  History ;  Tomlinson's  Sti^ 
ries  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Cleve- 
land's Readers. 

In  stcondary  school  And  coUege  books  vit  have  58 
books,  out  and  under  way,  in  LATIN  alone.  This 
list  includes  Tuell  and  Fowler's  First  Book  and 
Beginner's  Book  in  Latin;  Daniell's  Latin 
Composition;  DOoge's  Cicero;  Clark's  Eutro- 
plus ;  Smart's  Qradatim  and  Herbermann's 
Sallust. 

In  science,  Thwing's  Physics;  the  Messlcr- 
Smlth  Chemistry  and  Brands'  Academic  Physi- 
ology. 

In  English,  the  Smith-Thomas  Composition 
and  Rhetoric,  Brief  and  Complete.  Courses,  and 
the  Cambridge  Literature  Series. 

Our  list  of  nearly  zoo  books  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication, and  correspondence  is  solicited. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO.,  P"*'"i«" 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Second  Edition  neiw  to  Iho  pr— 

PnbUahul  April  is,  1903 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  J.  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Berkeler  Initltute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     jio  pages,  iimo,  cloth.      Price,  ti.io. 


•AHUXL  THVIBIK,  Kutir  la  Ctrl*'  Btf  k  SckMl,  BMt«a :  To  take 

mcbi  book  In  huid,to  eiie  it  ■  thormnh  iBmpluiK.trd  to  note  ila 
method  and  itn  style  ib  indeed  worth  while.  This  eppenn  to  me  to  bs 
the  beat  book  I  know  for  the  special  itadT  of  jlmeneui  LJtentoM.— 
April  tl,  iKi. 


XOWAll)  K.  SHAW,  7k.  S.,  Seu  of  the  Ttctltr  of  FedancTt 
lew  Tork  ValrtT^tj.  Few  Yorx ;  The  book  i(  moM  delighthil  readfiis. 
It  n  a  caretol.  ■cfaolu'ly,  and  brilliant  piece  of  work,  and  ihova  yean  of 
close  Btad;  of  the  whole  Qeld  of  which  it  treats.    A  Ur^  itioce*  avalta 


AMZUCAS  KDUCATlOl:  To  select  from  the  Tast  and  varied  ston 
*'ina8  that  portion  which  Is  reallr  vorth  stadjito 

ralueot  the  material  selected,  is  a  delicate  task.   Am 

aatborof  AberDethy's  American  tittmtoie  baa  oerformed  that  taak 
witb  the  Indsment  of  a  master  of  bterair  thonsbt.  In  bet,  we  bai« 
not  reviewed  a  book  in  American  Uteratore  that  ba«  slven  oi  •»>*■ 
pleaanre    than   tbix   —      "'"     — "  ' —     --   '--■----'■ ^- 


_., its^fanlodicationof  SnelitoriTT  teste  aa 

Hia  observationi  are  comprebensiTe,  yet  direct.  The  matter  ia 
and  antematicallr  ansnsed.— Xav,  isot. 


at 


Forfmriher  information,  and  sptdal  ttrms  for  introductioM, 
addrtts  iht  fi%blish*rt, 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL,  &  CO., 

29,    31,   and   33    Eaat   NlMeteantb   Stmt,   NtW   TORK. 


Money  w^ill  not  buy  Health 

B  V  r 

Money   Will    Buy 

ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

And  Adjustable  School  DesK-r   "Brin^  Health 

Adjustable  School  DesKs  are  endorsed  and  their  use  advocated  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced educators  in  the  land.  Wherever  tried  and  their  merits  proved  no  other  school  desks  can 
be  sold. 

The  most  improved  and  modem  adjustable  desks  known  are  made  at  the  world's  center  oi 
school  ftu*niture  enterprise  and  improvement,  viz. ; 

6BAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WOftKS 
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The  SELECTION  Old  PURCHASE  <>/ 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


are  simpliiied,  to  the  miDimum  of  trouble,  and  without 
increase  of  cost,  when  you  use  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  and  the  especially  prepared  catalogue  of 
all  live  school  books,  with  telegraphic  code  for  ordering, 
which  they  issue. 

Send  for  this  catalogue  with  rates  of  discount  and 
list  and  mailing  prices,  and  you  will  be  convinced. 
All  live  ichool  books  are  carried  in  stock,  enabling 
orders  to  be  filled  promptly,  without  errors  and  in  one 
shipment. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Publlilicri  Mil  'Wh(il«»le  Bookielleri 
11-37  EAST  llth  ST.,   nmOB   SQUARE  BORTB.  HEW   TOBK 


^choolma/fer.  hi/  1    l""^'^'^'^  ^ Fodav  ncea Aar. 
L/OCA  tj^a  zieJI .   J;  e/tc  fJ/nes/brthct'orioiispirfoas 
at  tlhe  Oifferearrotama. 

THE  nUCH  AUTOMATIC  PROGRAM  CLOCK 

rtnts  Electric  Bells  and  oper^ea  SECONDAKV  CLOCKS  !■  an 
raonii,  departments  and  bulldlnvi,  the  Electric  Bell  bclna  runs 
■utomatlcally  on  the  EXACT  hINUTE  set  down  In  the  program 
lor  beplnnlnE  and  closlni  every  period,  aHembllrf  and  dlsmlialni 
■efaoor,  etc.,  while  the  secondary  clocke  run  on  BXACT  TIME  wltfi 
the  Prosram  Clock. 

Promptnuiaad  punctuality  are  lecured,  discipline  promoted 
and  tncher*  relieved  of  one  of  the  moat  perpleilng  dutlei  ol  the 

Vou  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  more  about  the  Frick  Auto- 
Matlc  Program  Clock,  and  lU  advantage!  In  echsol  management 
■Bd  we  will  take  pleaiure  In  mailing  you  catalogue  and  lull  Intor- 
Mstloii,  II  you  wfil  mention  this  Ad. 

FRED.  FRICK  CLOCK  CO. 

Waynesboro,   Pa. 


//  tt  /J-  the 

Columbia 

that'^  att you 
care  to  Knoloi*— 


for  then  you  are  aaBured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideae — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  worknianlike  manner— ^finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  tht 
untiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  .way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  "Best  School  TiesK  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  TIIL  COLUMBIA. 


PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Faotory.  PIQUA,  OHIO 
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Texas  NonualschoolatDcDtonisjustout  lummer  seaiion.  tioaal  matters.    Besides  the  two  normal 

and  shows  a  most  auspicous  beginning  This  is  the  second  normal  school  estab-  schools  just  mcDtioQed,  it  made  an  appro- 
for  that  institution.  iJannir  the  first  term  lishcd  by  the  state.  A  third  will  be  opened  pHation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Girls* 
seven  hundred  thirt/ two  sUdeatsw^reen  at  San  Marcos  some  lime  during  the  en-  I Ddustrial  school.  This  school  will  also  be 
rolled;  five  taundreii  tlevei  in  the  regular  suing  ye^.  located  at  Denton. which  israpidlybecom- 

session  and  twohiindieil  tiveniy  one  in  il'e       Th<;  last  legislature  was  liberal  in  educa-  ing  an  educational  center. 


Warren  J.  Brier,  President. 


The  Uncertainties  of  the 
Teacher's  Occupation 

SUGGEST  THE  SAFEGDARD  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Every  serious-minded  teacher  with  a  fixed  income, and 
in  possession  of  active  faculties  and  good  health, 
should  make  the  provision  that  Life  Insurance  aSords 
against  loss  of  employment,  failing  health,  and  ad- 
vancing age.    When  health  fails,  it  is  too  late. 


Write  us  stating  what  part  of  your  income  you  could 
set  aside  each  year  for  this  purpose,  slate  your  age, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  suggest  the  form  of  policy 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  (ell  you  how  much  life 
insurance  that  amount  would  buy  within  a  certain 
period.  ___^_^^^^^^^ 

TH!  lUTDIL  UFB  HSUBAICB  COIPiSI  OF  lEW  lOEI 

e  than  any  other  company 


9569,000.000 

Its  assets  exceed  those  of  any  other  company  ii 
world— over 

$352,000,000 


Tbe  Mntaal  Life  tarance  Compan;  of  New  York 

KICHAKD  A.  McCURDY,  Pnaldanl. 


Elementary 

Ejcperimenfai 

C/}emf4frv 

Br    W.    F.    WATSON,    A.    M., 

Troft4.tor   of   ChamUtry  and  ^iolo^. 
Farm  art  X/nitfer-tity,  Creentfitle,  S.  C. 


"It  is  a  most  admirable  text-book;  one  of  the 
best,  in  fact,  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject. 
The  scheme  of  illustration  can  be  highly  com- 
mended and  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  Instead  of 
scattering  cuts  through  the  text  as  heretofore,  there 
are  twenty  full-page  cuts,  showing  all  the  apparatus 
and  chemicals  used  in  the  experiments,  giving  the 
student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The 
text  is  clear,  concise,  and  admirably  written. — 
Scientific  American. 

12rao,  cloth,  xvii  +  320  jmges.  20  Full- 
Page  Illustrations.      Price,  $L2S  Net. 

Corrtjpondgne*  In-Oittd. 


A.    S.    BARNES    &    COMPANY, 

136  5th  Ave.,  New  YorK. 
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Tmportant  JinnoHncemem 


WILLIAM   R.  J£,NKIN5 

aSi  and   S33  Xixth  JK.-Otnvt.  Corner  *9th  St. 

IitratBetlOB  to  tka  TtaeUax  of  UtIbc  L«bci«c«|'    Umo,  paper,  ts 

]>•  I'ZutlcABatnt  daa  LaarnM  TlTUtu.    ISmo.  paper,  S5  cents. 

Cauerrai  k*«c  IM  Bxf»ati.    I2mo,  11.00. 

PMItM  Cauerln.    utmo.tl.OD. 

L«  Puvlt  rruMlH.    ijmo.tl.no. 

Ckaieilw  •Ttcmw  B1«*M.    Qlostratod,  1Iiiio.ti.es. 

CmU*  KerrelUeBz.    ismo.  t<.SO. 

nuw  d*  La  foKUlnc.sTec  notes.    itmo.llJtO. 

XntntioM  nr  la  GntUBalre.    ISmo,  tl.M. 

nute  Gramnulre  TraacalM  pear  Ici  Aaclili.    inmo.tiSfi. 

Corricc  dai  XxitgImi  de  la  Petite  GraunMlre  Fraacalia.    vtsaa,  paper. 

DO  cents. 
CMTlf*  del  tcadactloaa  dea  Caaicrlea  aTec  mei  Eleiei.    lAno,  paper, 

»cent>. 

t  trednctloaa  da  Tetltsa  Caaaarlea.    lEmo, 

notes  et  commentaires  hiatoriqnei. 

PramlerM  Lecou  dt  Graatuilre  rraBcaiie.    Br  Marie-Looiie  Sanvenr 

and  Biuan  i.'.  Loosee.    l£mo,  TS  rents. 
Iitrtdactlaa  t«  tke  TeacUac  of  Andcat  Laarnaies.   limo,  paper, 

Tha  Tade  Hecaia  ot  the  Lattalat.    ISmn.  paper.  >3  cents. 

A  Ward  fer  Word  Keaderlnx  lata  Xnf  llab  of  C.  JbIId*  Caaar  Com- 

maKtarlld*  Bella  Galileo.  Bo«k  I,    ismo,  paper,  ss  cents . 
TUka  With  Ckmt  dt  BeUo  Galileo.   limo.tiJB. 
CepUs 

WILLIAM    R.   JE.NKINS 

.9St   and  333  SuctA  Afm(t«.   Comtr  *Sth  St. 

JVCW  yO'RK. 
N»  Branch  Store* 


Central  School 
Supply  House 

WRITING 

Botldeboih  Writing  Boohs  (Rapid  VerticaJ  f(t;1e1 

Koodebush  WritinKBooks  (Rapid  Bound  Hand  Btj-le) 
aoadeboBh  Writing  lablels 
Bondebnsh  ripellen 

BondebDSb  Bbetoric  Tablet* 

BondeboBh  Vettiral  Pens 

MAPS 

rolitJco-Belief  coTering  every  country  on  the  globe 


APPARATUS 

Fumitore,  Anatomical  Charts.  School  Desks.  Blackboards,  etc 

MODELS 

Bock-Bteger  Anatoaiical  Models 

THE.  ATLAS  TABLETS 

Are  prepared  In  tbe  following  series : 
SCIENCE  tor  Laboratory  Notes  and  Drawings  in  Fbysi- 

Offiaph!',  Biology,  Botany.  Zoology,  Physics.  Chemistry, 

PfaysloloEy.  GeoloBT.  flerbarinm. 
MATHEMATICS   for   Written   Work   in  Mathematics. 

Oeomettr,  Analytical  Qeometry.  Trigonometry,  Ualcnlus. 
OUTi,|Ni,8  with  Topics  and  for  Notes  in  U.  S.  Hittory. 

tOeneral     History,    English    OraiDtnar,    t  Literature, 


Central  School  Supply  House, 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT=BOOKS 

WABIEH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  fiEOeHAPHY 

Kavlaad  EdIllsB 

Thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published 

AVEUrS  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SEBIES 

Still  leads  all  others ;  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  because  teachers  find  it  tbe  best. 

MORT0M>S  GEOGRAPmES 

Tbe  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  are  ntw.  They 
are  bciwUfiiL    They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  Hnt  rank  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.    Their  plan.is  pedagpgically  sound. 

The  New  FranMltl  Arlthmetlci,  Huiri  Arithmetki,  Hull's 
Aljebra,  Hull'*  Geometry,  Scuddcr's  Hislorlet,  Shaw-Backiu' 
Outilnei  of  Literature,  Hlirt  RhctwlG,  Willianu't  Choice  ^'utcra- 
ture  have  ALL  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  USEaud 
are  always  PItONOUNCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  of 
introduction  address 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

PHtLAszirmA  nw  toex  Chicago  bosto* 


^^^  CHANDLER 


Ejeperience  has  pro^td  it 

THE     BEST 

Ejeptrienced  People  tottt  hasJe  no  other 

THERE  ARE  NO  OTHERS  TO  COMPAB.E 
Made       at 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 
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The   CREAT    CROtOlH   in    the    Demand 

"Holden  System  for 

Preserving   BooKs" 

Is  Proof  that  our  *' System  "  is  founded  on  Merit 

A  Strong,  Durable,  Leatherette- \Vaterpi-oof.  Gernii>roof 

Holden  Book  Cover 

Protects  the    Outside    of  the    books    from    Daily    Handiinj;,     Wear   and    Tear. 

Saves  School  Boards  Money— by  making  the  books  last  from  40  per  cent. 
to  60  per  cent,  longer  thjui  usual,  besides  keeping  them  Clean  and  Neat 

Holden  QuicK  Repairing  Material 

Meets   every   R.equirenient   in  the    Repairing    of  broken  or  weakened 
bindings.  Inserting  loosened  leaves,  and  Mending  torn  leaves. 

"Promote  Economy,  Cteanline-t-r,  and  Hygiene  in  the  Schoot-'R.oom. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

SAMPLES    FREE  P.  O.  Box  643  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS- 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE. 

In  vhiofa  oui  b«  moimted,  tor  pr««erval)Dn  and  nee, 

Pm  Work,  Drawinjh  Palntlnji,  Kindergarten  Work,   Needrc 

Work,  and  Mapi,  Charb,  Clipplngi,  Photojraphj, 

or  llliulratioiu  of  any  kind. 


..9Br  TannaBL 


Eihltnta:   Colambisn  Eiponilon,  l 
itloB,  \wr7:   PkiIi   ExporitloD,   1800: 

SonthCaioLDKloter-ttateaiid  WeBt 

>ra  kUonowlD  UMalibc  Cork  (IreUtiil)  EibibitloD- 
Bicrr  B«haol  (hoald  hftv*  t\  Itast  on*  of  these  Csbin«te.  It  ia  so  t*- 
«>li*d  bj  tha  BMrila  of  EdncBtiQi]  of  lome  ofibdUrgrSt  cilieeinthe 
DlMdBMtM.    Hanof ■otured  onl7  br 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

atMfarcatalofrManHprtMi.  TRE.NTON.  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 

For  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  for  asiogle  term  io  the 
public  school. 

COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  for  a  semester,  a  year,  or 
two  years  in  a  high  school. 

COURSES  OF  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
from  "start  to  finish,"  iocludiog  "face  to  face"  trauactiona 
and  dealings  with  "  office  firms." 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE  with  results  computed,  and 
with  changes  for  difEerent  pupils. 


CORPORATION  AND  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 
in  a  very  practical  system  applied  to  iianufacturiiig. 

INTER-COMMUNICATION  BUSINESS  PRAC- 
TICE in  its  most  attractive  form. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  AND   BLANK  BOOKS 

of  every  sort  and  grade  required. 

OUR  PROGRESSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC has  set  a  new  standard  in  mental  and  written  com- 
putations, including  Rapid  Calculations, 


Goodyear- Marshall  Publishing  Co., 

CEDAR.  RAPIDS,  IA. 
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Books  Under  Way. 

do  be  lained  dnrins  Saptember.) 
D.  C.  Huth  &  Compuj. 

"Arithmetic  Withoat  a  Pencil,"  bj  Edith 
U.Jaj.  A  meotal  mrithmetic  for  giamm&r 
grsdea.    Wholwale  price,  36  cents. 

"The  Principlea  of  Arithmetic,"  bj  H.O. 
R.  Siefert,  aaperinteDdeiit  of  schools,  Hil- 
wankee,  Wueonsin.  A  manual  for  teach- 
ers and  normal  Btndents.  171  pages ;  re- 
tail price,  75  cents. 

"A  Brief  QualitatiTe  Chemical  An&lj- 
sis,"  bv  JohnB.  Garvin.  Wbelesala  price, 
$1.10. 

"Beinnner's  AIgebra,"by  Webster  Wells 
and  Claribel  Uerrisb. 

"  An  Inlrodnction  to  the  StQdf  of  Plant 
Life."  A  botany  for  schools  and  colleges, 
by  W.  C.  Stevens,  professor  of  botany  in 
tbeUniveraity  of  Kansas.  Fully  Illtutrat- 
ed,  with  analytical  key. 


BSAIN  WOfiKEDS  USE  AND  COMMEND 

Cro-rby'^    Vhaltxed  ^ho-iphties 


Fort 

and  nervDQii  depreBsnuu.  u; 

and  aJ]  waalmeBseB  rrauitii,„ 

work,  nerioUH  Blrun.  and  impaired  vilAlity.  Vital- 
ised Phoiiphttea  in  an  eeeenlul  food  permaceTilIr 
BtrenjrtheninK.    not   BtimulntinK   tbe    bnUn    and 

'fbo  fonnulB  ia  oo  e»cli  bottln.  PreBcrlbed  by 
leading  phyaii^iaDB.    Descriptiie  Iiamphlet  tree. 

FftXrAKSO  OHLY  BT 

W«*l  29th  St., 

N*v  YorK. 


Bt^(z?" 


il  Itragg\»U,  MM  try  mall.  II  .00. 

CROSB\  'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

it.   It  doe^  not « 


"The  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  with  indostrial  lessons, 
by  F.  P.  Sever.    Illustrated ;  cloth ;  148  pages  ;  50  cents. 

"The  Select  Poems  of  Coleridge,"  edited  by  A.  J.George, 
editor  of  the  select  poems  of  Wei^worth,  etc. 

"  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  edited  with  notes  by  L.  Dn 
Pont  Syle,  associate  professor  of  English  literature  In  the 
Unirsrsity  of  California.     With  map  and  twelve  illastratioiia. 

"Comprehensive  Uethod  of  Teaching  Reading,"  Books  1  and 
2,  by  Emma  K.  Gordon,  a  phonic  reader  without  diacritical 
marks. 

"Loti's  PScheur  dlslanda."  A  new  edition  with  notes  and 
vooabnlary,  by  Professor  0.  B.  Saper,  of  Dickinson  college. 
Wholesale  price,  30  cents. 

"GoldoDJ's  11  Vero  Amico,"  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
Professors  Geddes  and  Joaselyn,  of  Boston  aniversity. 

"Dumaa's  Monte  Cristo,"  abridged  and  edited  by  Profeesor 
Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Clwrter  school,  Philadelphia. 
Edition  with  vocabulary. 

"Schiller's  Dreissigjahriger  Krieg,"  Book  3,  with  introdac- 
tion,  notes  and  map,  edited  by  Profeesor  C.  W.  Prettiman,  of 
Dickinson  college. 

"  Kiehl'B  Der  Flttcb  der  Schosheit,"  edited  by  Profeesor  Cal- 
vin Thomas,  of  Columbia  university.  Edition  with  vocabu- 
lary. 

"Storm's  Immensee."  Entirely  new  edition  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. 

"  Introdacclfin  &  la  Lengna  Castellana,"  by  Professors 
Marion  and  des  Garennes,  of  the  United  States  Naval  acad- 
emy. 

"  Santine's  Picciola,"  abridged  and  edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary,  by  Professor  U.  B.  Super,  of  Dickinson  college. 

"Schiller's  Wallensteins  Tod,"  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Professor  C.  A.  Eggert. 

"  Lilliencron's  Anno  IS'TO."    Three  of  tbe  Kriegs  Novellen, 


D,  Appleton  ft  Company. 

"  A  Greek  Grammar,"  by  Prof.  Thomss  D.  Goodell. 
"Homer'a  Iliad,"  by  Prof.  Al  en  S.  Benner. 
"  A  First  Greek  Book,"  by  Prof,  tieodell  and  Morrison. 
"  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  Burton 
Gnlick. 
"  CsBsar's  Commentaries,"  by  Prof,  John  H.  Westcott. 
"  Cornelius  Nepos,"  by  Prof.  George  Davie  Chase. 
"A  First  Book  in  French,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Downer. 
"Le  Barbier  de  Seville,"  by  Prof.  Antoine  Mniurelli. 
"The  Longer  Pranch  Poems,"  by  Prof.  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins. 
"Lessing's    Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  by  Prof.  Charlss  B. 
Wilson. 
"  Essentials  of  Business  Law,"  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Burdick. 
"  Elementary  Commercial  Geography,"  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Adama. 
"History  of  Modem  Europe,"  by  Prof.  Merrick  Whitcomb. 
"History  of  Middle  Ages,"  by  Prof.  Dana  C.  Monroe. 
"The  Story  of  tbe  Empire  State,  by  Gertrude  Van  Dayn 
SoQth  worth. 

Weetera  PnUlaUng  Honse. 
"A  Key  to  Some  Common  Plants  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,"  with  Index  to  Genera,  by  F.  C.  McDoogall. 
LosgnuBB,  Oreen  &  Company. 
American  Teachem'  Series,  III. : 
The  Teaching  of  Cbemistry  and  Physics.     Professors 
Alexander  Smith,  University  of  Chicago ;   and  E.  H.  Hall, 
Harvard  university. 

A  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.    Prof.  Chas.  Sears  Baldwin, 
Yale  aniversity. 

The  Making  of  Our  Middle'Schoola.  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
University  of  California. 

Interpretive  Reading.     Cora   Marsland,  State  Normal 
school,  Emporia,  Kaii. 

Tbe  Principles  of  English  Constitutional  History.    Lnoy 
Dale. 


EAGLE  SOLID  COLORED  CRAYONS 

Theae  Crayoni  oontoin  ft  niperloi  qaalUr  of  material  and  are  apectallv  adapted  forAiMa- 

tic  colored  work.   They  ate  hlililf  reeommsnded  for  Colored  Hap-Dmrins.  OliMklng,  ete^ 
and  trill  be  found  to  be  oleaner,  cheaper,  and  in  erery  way  more  deiliable  tlkan  Water  or 

They  are  nunufaotnred  in  rotmd  shape  3  1-2  inehea  In  lensth,  and  are  p«per-oovend. 


im  TBUAStSnA 

STO  BROWH 

sTiH  Gim 

PUT  UP  SIX  IN  A  BOX 

Aaaorlad  Colors  sis  msy  ba  d«slr«d  •  TRADE  No.    1700 

PUT  UP  TWELVE.  IN  A  BOX 

Assorted  color*  as  msy  be  dsalred  -  TRADE  No.  1701 


A  highly  fnishtd  Nkktl  Holder  is  fianished  with  each  6ox,  uhkh  permits  the  use  of  the  entire  crayon. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    C0MPAir7,  STT-JJQ  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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Better  Country  Schools. 

MaryUod,  too,  is  now  in  line  vitb  the 
Hates  which  3j-e  taboriDg  to  improre  and 
at  the  same  time  economize  expenditure 
in  tlie  conduct  of  country  schools  by  ra- 
tional consolidation.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
is  not  far  wrong  when  it  says  that  "  If  the 
public  school  lystem  breaks  down  any- 
where it  is  in  sparsely  settled  rural  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  not  enough  pupils 
within  a  practicable  area  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  a  good  building  and  a  good 
teacher."  I[cannot,of  course,  be  expected 
that  the  merits  oi  a  graded  school  are  at- 
tainable where  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
pupils  of  assorted  ages  and  attainments, 
and  only  one  instructor  with  a  minimum 
salary.  The  stale  naturally  cannot  afford 
to  provide  for  a  population  of  ten  to  a 
square  mile  the  same  school  accommoda 
tions  thit  it  readily  provides  for  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  to  the  square  mile.  Should 
■I  attempt  to  do  so  the  treasury  would  be 
bankrupted.  The  disadvantage  is  en- 
hanced bv  the  fact  that  in  sparsely  settled 
neighbornoods  the  people  are  apt  to  be 
poor  and  unable  to  supplement  with  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  local  taxation,  the 
scanty  school  fund  received  from  the  state. 
The  result  is  that  some  country  schools 
are  lamentably  inefficient  and  the  badness 
of  the  schools  tends  to  prevent  improve- 
ment by  the  influx  of  new  settlers  and  new 
capital.  Intelligent  farmers,  anxious  for 
good  schools  for  their  children,  move  away 
with  regret  to  localities  where  the  soil '  is 
worse  but  the  schools  better. 

The  Sun  goes  on  to  advocate  consolida- 
tion by  stirring  arguments.  If,  it  asks, 
good  schools  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
children  of  sparsely  settled  areas,  cannot 
the  children  be  taken  to  such  schools? 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  and  it  is 
found  to  be  practicable  .to  unite  the  weak 
schools  of  a  scattered  country  settlement 
into  one  strong,  well-equipped,  well  con- 
ducted central  graded  school  by  conveying 
the  remote  children  to  and  from  their 
homes  at  the  pQblic  expense,  and  that  too 
at  a  total  cost  less  than  that  of  maintain 
ing  a  number  of  isolated  and  inefficient 
small  schools. 

New  York  has  a  statute  authorizing  the 
consolidation  of  weak  schools  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees  of  district  schools. 
Wisconsin  has  about  twenty  such  "  con- 
solidated "  schools,  and  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar  statute  is  pending  in  the  Maryland 
legislature. 

For  thirty  years  Massachusetts  has  had 
a  statute  which  authorizes  local  authori- 
ties to  raise  money  to  provide  "  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the 
public  schools.''  "  For  eighteen  years," 
says  the  report  of  a  rural  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ''  we  have  had  the  best  attend- 
ance from  the  transported  children.  We 
have  saved  the  town  at  least  f6oo  a  year. 
All  the  children  attend  well  equipped 
school-houses  at  the  center.  The  schools 
are  graded,  and  everybody  is  converted  to 
the  plan.  There  is  no  way  to  bring  the 
country  schools  up  but  to  consolidate 
Ibem.'*^ 

In  Iowa  also  the  consolidation  of  schools 
has  been  tried  with  success.  "The  ex- 
periment," says  Governor  Shaw  in  are- 
cent  message,  "  of  maintaining  a  central 
township  graded  school,  to  and  from 
which  the  pupils  are  conveyed  in  carriages 
at  public  expense  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  The  enrollment  has  been 
invariably  increased,  and  the  attendance 
made  more  regular;  better  teachers  have 
been  employed,  with  correspondingly  im- 
proved scholarship ;  and  in  addition  the 
expeases  have  been  very  considerably  re- 
duced." 

The  distance  to  which  children  may  be 
advantageously  conveyed  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  roads,  but  the  average  is 
about  four  miles  and  the  longest  route 
shoultl  hardly  exceed  six  miles.  In  an 
Iowa  county  six  coatracte  were  made  for 
1900-1,  each  covering  one  of  six  routes. 
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*    *    *    ART  IN  THE  SCHOOI.-R.OOM    »    *    * 

We  imbliih  >  larn  ooUeotion  of  iiitstiires  suitable  for  the  different  sradea,  reprodnotions 
ofinpenorqMJlfjaniTpBnnanentTmlne.  *i  I.  *■*•*.»  FnuMTHti  imlujN  i  l  fA  >TI^t.8. 

new  catali^rne  of  onr  best  snblecti,  containing  OTer  600  Ulnatntioiu.  is  tent  on  Approval  to 
teachers  npon  reoeiiit  of  n  rnaranHe  that  it  will  be  retnmed  prepaid  in  good  condition  within  a 
week.    We  offer  SMolal  disconnts. 

Oar  new  illnnrated  leaflet  "Animal  Life  In  Art,"  and  list  of  pictures  tor  Hiiih  schools  are 
mailed  free  on  application. 
BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO..  14  £«at  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS 

Chancellor's  Series  of  Elementary  School  Mathematics 

Arithmetic,  Inventional  Geometry, — Algebra.  A  new  series  of  Arithmetics  in  7 
books  by  grades  or  In  3  books  by  series. 

1,000  Pa^es— 15.000  Problems 

based  upon  the  principles  of  the  new  edncation  :  that 
develop  the  children's  activities  through 


These  arithmetics  _, 

schools  mustrefleclthe  best  of  real  life, 

'  interests,  and  must  utilize  the  results  of  the  modem  sciences  which  relate 
education. 


GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICB 
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Tha  Comfopl  Cliamoii' 
Pen-Wiper  ig  the  best  B-iTni 
Fen- Wiper  made. 


IMPROVED 

Scholar's  Companion 

PATENTED  NOV.  26.    1901 


would  be  glad  to  »e  the  attachment  oL  , 
pnblic  BchoQl  pnpil'B  dssk." 

Thii  COMPANION  holds  pen. pencU.ei 
&nd  mler.  and  keepe  them  from  dropping  t 
floor.    Tha  Scrap  Papar  case  k«Bpa  ^e 


Vba  acrap 
d  floor  tidy. 


For  Sale  by  A.II  Healers 

COMFORT    MANUFACTURING   CO..   Oakland.  Cai. 


FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

15  Harcourt  Street.    -    BOSTON.  MASS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical, 
Physical,  and  Biological  Apparatus.  Our  ap- 
paratus is  of  the  best  quality  and  our  prices  are 
the  lowest. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 
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"When  the  roads  arc  muddy,"  safs  a 
writer  Id  the  March  Forum,  "  the  drivers 
begin  to  collect  children  as  eailv  as  7:15  te 
8:15  A.  M,,  returning  them  to  their  homes 
at  4:45  to  5:45  P-  M,  The  contractors  are 
held  to  careful  restrictions.  The;  must 
furnish  suitable  covered  vehicles,  safe  and 
Strong,  with  comfortable  seats;  strong, 
safe  and  quiet  teams,  with  proper  bar 
Besses;  warm,  comfortable  blankets  or 
robes  sufficient  for  the  best  protection  and 
CAmfort  of  each  and  all  of  the  pupils  to 
and  from  the  public  school  building  and 
(heir  respective  homes — alt  to  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
school  board.  They  must  arrive  at  the 
achool'house  not  earlier  than  8^40  a.  m.,  or 
later  than  8:45.  They  must  personally 
drive  and  maoage  their  own  teams;  they 
may  not  drive  faster  than  atrol,  or  race 
witD  others;  they  must  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  refrain  from  improper 
language  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  and 
from  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  ;  and 
they  must  keep  order  and  report  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  scholars.  Each 
contractor,  except  one  who  receives  S25, 
receives  #30  per  month,  and  half  a  month  s 
pay  is  retained  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  details  of  the  contract." 

The  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil  in  1900 
was  but  Sj.31,  against  Jj. 03  under  the  old 
system  of  scattered  schools.  Attendance 
rose  from  90  to  200  and  Rrst-class  teach- 
ing was  substituted  for  the  impoverished 
curriculum  and  poor  instruction  of  the 
older  way. 

Cuba's  Needs. 

The  secretary  of  public  instruction  in 
Cuba  would  like  about  I4, 000, 000  the  com- 
ing year  for  the  work  ot  his  department, 
but  the  defeat  of  Cuban  reciprocity  by 
our  Congress  has  probably  destroyed 
all  chances  of  the  money  being  forthcom- 
ing. The  school  enrollment  of  Cuba  last 
fear  was  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population.  Ijesides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  a  majority  of  the  students  look 
also  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  draw- 
inf,  and  hygiene.  The  history  ot  Cuba 
was  studied  by  two-n/ths  of  the  pupils, 
uap-drawing  by  one-fifth,  but  English  by 
less  than  one-thirtieth. 

Chicago  Items. 


pill  than  in  the  v 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaul us,  president  of 
Armour  Institute,  who  is  now  in  London, 
bas  been  asked  to  succeed  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  at  the  Congregational  City  Tem- 
ple. Dr.  Parker  is  aged  and  wishes  to  re- 
tire. 
Prof.  Trigg  on  Literary  College  Course. 

In  an  address  before  the  graduates  of 
the  Jewish  training  school  in  Chitago 
Prof.  Oscar  L,  Trigg,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  made  a  plea  for  more  schools  ot 
technology  and  fewer  colleges  devoted 
principally  to  the  literary  course  on  the 
Cround  that  the  latter  ts  do  preparation 
For  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  under  present  conditions. 

Two  Oplnlsas  of  the  KlndergartSD. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Poland,  .S,  J.,  at  a 
session  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  in  Chiciigo,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  kindergarten  "has  3  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  of  children  by  giving  them  their 
own  way  and  making  things  too  easy  for 
them."  But  Judge  Tuthill,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  disagrees  with  Father  Poland  in 
this.  The  Judge  thinks  that  ■'  the  kinder- 
ten  is  the  true  idea  of  education.  It  is  the 
development  of  power,  of  ability  to  do 
■OMethin};.  and  it  also  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  pleasing  and 


iMifl-by    cnWt        AKKAK/VIUS   TUK    int. 

l^suppLY  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICS 

iw  nellinB  the  Crowell  Cabinet  No.  I  (Ml' 
:  the  Crowell  Cabinet  No.  2,  *  leu  ei' 
;  eomplote  eqaipiuunt ;  the  Keffents'Set, 
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Manual ...__., 

.und  General  S 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

Eai:er/i  OnlO':  HriHulEon,  N.Y.       IndlanipolU.liLd. 


HANEY  SCHOOL  FUBNITURE  CO., 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Faultless  and  Standard 
Automatic  Desks  ••  ■» 
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McINTOSH  LANTERN  LEADS 

AT  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

You  cannot  affortj  to  let  youf 
school  continue  to  use  old-fashioDcd 
apparatus.  You  must  adopt  new 
and  up-lo-datc  methods  if  you  ex- 
pect success.     Write  to  us  about  it, 

McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 

MADCH    B^E^ADING  STAND  and 
IVIMIXOl  I    REVOLVING  BOOK  CASE 

JCalid  OaK-       1       rtfmtl  FinUhtd.       a        -Priee.  ^lO. 

So  Much  for  Sd  Lift)*  Aalontahes  All. 

HbelYea,  n  -l  is  in. :  Ailjuetable  Top,  14  x  18  in. :  Be(»uen  Bhelvee,  la  in.: 
Height  fromFlonr,  iIiD.;HeiBhlnTeral1,»liTi  :  Hbelt  Itnina.  Sfi.  ItecOK- 
nixea  all  over  the  CivtliEod  World  unequBled  as  ud  Office  or  Libnrr 
»,rtitle.  Over  M.UOO  now  oaed  by  Editore.  Bankeni,  OfBcinU,  the  IVofea- 
afon».  i.Dd  bnsiness  men.  Used  tor  Reading  Mland.  Directory  Stnnd, 
MuAio  Stand.  Atlua  etUnd,  Albnm  Stjinil.  Bible  btan.l,  DictloDorj  Htand, 
Letloro  Stand,  Librarr  8iand,  Oflioe  otand,  Bevolvinfi  (.'jise  for  Keterenoti. 
Law,  Medical,  and  Reliffioni  Books.  Juat  wlint  every  prutesaional  and 
buaineu  man  ueedi  for  bboki  at  refereni'e. 

fsniple.  to  liifi-oducf,  sent  knncked  danu  in  -e)  lb.  pkg.  for  H.X.less 
tl  Un  to coier  express— net  B.M. «r  2fgr*6.oa.    AGEKTS  WARIXD. 

MARSH  MFG.  CO..  542  Lahe  St.,  CHICAGO 
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E*cfytfiBn  i>  base  made  andcr  the 
prae^   board    of   cdocatioa  to   ■apply 


.      ..._      ^JOOvOOOU     

e  bowb  hare  bcea  issued,  and  od>er 

TW  bnltk  of  tbe  t^Udrca 
iacicascd  Mttmtioa,  Hare  ont-door  play 
graods  ara  beiKg  proTidcd.aK  greater 
OM  IB  aude  of  nmf  maidens,  aad  the  st«- 
lem  of  free  batlis  now  in  operatioit  in  nunr 
sdtoob  ii  M  be  extended.  Athletic  and 
ETBiaaMic  ezeicaes  wiQ  also  be  cnltrrated 
mtm  EencnDj  imder  carefnl  MipOTiaion, 

A  Teacfacrs'  Course  is  Geoetic 
Psychology. 
The  Aaaociaie  Ahuniuc  of  the  Normal 
college  win  hare  acomcof  IhirtTlectarea 
and  doBODttratioin,  bj  Professor  Eaii 
Barnes,  on  "  Genetic  PiycholoffT."  Each 
of  the  lectsres  will  occupj  usut  f(M^ 
minates,  after  which  the  teachers  will 
worl:  with  Mr.  Barnes  for  an  hoar  and  _ 
qaartcr  on  data  gathered  from  Americao 
sod  English  schools.  RepresentatiTe 
tvpe-staoKs  win  be  takes  ap  on  diildren's 
thinking,  their  morsl  ideas,  etc^  and  data 
collected  from  schools  and  homes  will  be 


The  Old  Way 

Of  TrMtiv  Stamacb  TTMUsaadl 
gMtloa,  a  Bsrtaraiu  sad  Uselsss  I 

We  laj  the  «£/waj,  but  really  it  ii 
cmnmon  asdusaal  one  at  the  present  time, 
and  saanj  djapeptics,  and  phTsicians  a* 
wen,  consider  the  first  step  tn  attempting 
to  core  indigestioD  is  to  diet,  either  by 
■electing  certaJD  food  and  reiecBng  others, 
or  to  greatly  diminish  the  qmantity  of  food 
usually  taken. 

In  other  words,  the  starvadon  plan  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential 
in  the  care  of  weak  digestion. 

The  almost  certain  failure  of  the  starra- 
.  tion  core  for  stomach  trouble  has  beeo 
proren  time  and  again,  but  still  the  usual 
advice,  when  dyspepsia  makes  its  appear- 
anee,  is  a  course  of  dieting. 

All  this  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  foolish 
and  unscientific  to  recommeod  dieting  or 
starvation  to  a  person  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, because  indigestion  itself  slaniti 
tvKTj  oi^an  and  every  nerve  and  fiber  in 
the  body. 

What  is  needed  is  atrnmiaMi  MutrilioM, 
not  less,  and  this  meant 
wholesome,  well-cooked 
natural    digestive    to    a 
stomach  to  digest  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which 
Stuart's  Dyspepiia  Tablets  are  adapted 
and  this  is  the  way  they  ' 

cases  of  stomach  trouble. 

The  patient  eats  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
digeit  it  for  him. 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  nature 
and  common  sense,  because  in  this  way 
the  whole  system  is  nourished  and  the 
wtrworktd  stomach  rested,  because  the 
Ubiets  will  digest  tbe  food,  whether  the 
stomach  worii  *r  nut.  One  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  t,8oo  grains 
oiroeet,  eggs,  and  similar  food. 

Any  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  a  remedy  of  extra- 
ordinary value  and  probably  is  the  purest 
and  safest  remedy  for  stomach  troubles. 

No  persons  suffering  from  poor  digestion 
and  lack  of  appetite  could  fail  to  be  imme- 
diately and  permanently  benefited  if  they 
woula  make  it  a  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after 
each  meal. 


worked  np  and  carefoUy  discussed.     Tbe 
litentnre  of  each  subject  win  be  discussed, 


put  in  the  students'  hands  In  advance  oi 
each  meeting. 

A  syllabus  has  been  issued  which  ena. 
merates  these  subjects: 


i.    Tbe  Psychology  of  tbe  Lower  Ani- 
aals. 

3.    The  Psychology  of  the  Higher  Ani- 
lals. 

Aathropoli^;  iu  Methods  and  Re- 


lults. 


6.  Child-study;  its  Methods  and  Lim)- 
itions. 

From  this  point  on  material  wlU  be  drawn 
I  each  lactnre  from  snlnul  psychology, 
from  snthropolosy,  and  from  cbllo- study. 

7.  Laws  of  Physical  Growth. 

8.  Physical  Degenerates,' 

9.  The  Special  Senses. 

10.  The  Euodens. 

11.  Observation. 
i>.  Imitation. 

13.  Growth  of  Thought; 

14.  Imagination. 

15.  Memory. 

ifi.  Growth  of  Aesthetic  Sense. 

17.  Development  of  the  Moral  Nature. 

18.  Criminal  Instincts. 

19.  Punishments  and  Rewards. 
10.  Growth  of  Religious  Ideas. 
21.  Social  Instincts. 

21.  Acquisitive  Tendencies. 

33.  Growth  of  Political  Ideas. 

34.  Growth  of  Domestic  Interests. 
Tbs  sppllestloo  of  thsia  ilndies  to  tb« 

teacher's  work  will  bs  presented  In  the  fol- 
lowing topiei: 

,,  Children's  Interests  in  the  Curricu* 

16.  Growth  of  Interests  in  Language. 

17.  Growth  of  Interests  in  HumDer. 
38.  Growth  of  Interests  In  Geography, 
ag.  Growth  of  Interests  in  History. 
30.  Growth  of  Interests  in  Nature. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  on  Saturday 

nornings,  beginnlne  October  4,  looi,  at 
0,30  A.  K..  in  the  West  Library  Normal 
:ollege.  The  terms  for  the  full  course  to 
nemoers  of  the  alumniX',  is  ficoo;  to 
others,  iti.oo.  A  deposit  fee  of  f2.oo, 
which  will  be  deducted  from  the  fee  for 
the  course,  is  required  from  all  applicanto. 


Farther  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addresting  Miss  Ella  Hastings,  119  East 
Eighty-Sixth  street,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  education  committee. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Pmt  PMpk  Knav  Bov  UmIbI  H  !•  te 
Pr«MTTia|[  HMlth  u4  Benntj. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant 
and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few  realise  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that4hc  more  yon 
take  of  it  the  better ;  it  la  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impnr> 
ities  always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  carries  them  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Charcoal  sweetens  tbe  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  efTeciuallv  clears  and  Improves 
the  complexion,  it  w~hltens  the  teeth  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  ^J^titt  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  dlsln- 
fects  the  rooutb  and  throat  from  the  poison 
of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 

-  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  tbe  finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal, 
and  othei  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
torm  or  rather  In  the  form  of  large, 
pleasant  tasting  lozeo^es,  the  charcoal  be- 
ing mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lo/.enacs  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  condition  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion, sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  tbe  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit, 

A  Huffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  lo  all  pa- 
tients suffering  from  gas  In  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purify  the  breath,  mouih,  and  throat:  I 
also  believe  tbe  liver  is  j;re:iily  benefited 
by  the  daily  use  of  them  ;  they  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  (trug  stores,  and 
allho  In  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char- 
coal in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Loiengss  Iban 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets. " 
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Literary  News. 

The  new  EnglUh  edidon  of  Tlu  WorWi 
W»ri  is  to  be  edited  in  England  by  Henry 
Norman,  M.  P.,  to  make  it  a  thoroly  Eng- 
lish magaxine.  But  it  wUt  be  aet  whb 
American  type  on  Anerican  machines,  and 
printed  on  American  papei  with  American 
prcBsei.  The  American  pablishers, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  have  made  the 
final  airangemeots  for  its  initial  appear- 
ance in  November. 

Owea  Wiater's  novel  Tht  Virginiam: 
a  Horttmait  t)fth4.  Pimims  ran  into  ita  fif- 
tieth tbonaana  within  six  weeki  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  will  iHue  at  one  of 
their  early  aatumn  books,  "  Breada's 
Cousin  at  Radcli£[e,"by  Helen  Leah  Reed. 
Miss  Reed,  who  is  hcrtelf  a  Radclifie  grad- 
uate, is  the  firat.to  picture  Ufe  at  this 
unique  Cambridge  college. 

A  norelw  in  fall  booka  from  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  wUch  promises  to  be  very 
attractive,  ia  a  compilation  of  coffee  his- 
tory, coffee  anecdotes,  and  coffee  verse, 
including  recipes  for  the  making  of  coffee 
from  the  leading  chefs  of  the  coantry,  by 
Arthur  H.  Gray. 


DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


Dp.  W.  J,  STEWART. 

363  W.  33d,yt..  JV.  y.  City. 


4tmt\ttry,    PreseTTatlsD  af  arlalBal  teelfe  a 

apaolaJty.   Bi^bllihed  IttSBi   Appalatweati 
bj  Mall  nr  lelephsaa  la  adTaace  Tar  Tfillan. 

How  to  Become  an  Athlete 
WitboDt  a  Trainer  ••  .• 

Bay  m  copy  of  tlia 

"Athletes'  Guide" 

How  lo  (rain  for  jmniiins.mnmns.  welabt- 
thrawlna,  pole  TanltiDB,  and  himUlna,  Adrioa 
to  baginnan.  Important  A.  A.  IT.  Bnlei  and  their 
axplanatioDB.  niogtrated  from  pboloffTaplu  of 
champion  athleteB  in  nation. 

PRICE,  10  CENTS. 
For  lale  bj  all  newidealen,  and 

A.  a.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Naw.YorH  ^Chlcaaol       Danvar 


Thoinaa  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  are  now 
printing  a  new  edition  of  IvXal  U  WtrtK 
WhiU,  by  Anna  R.  Brown  Lindaay. 
Since  thia  Inspiring  booklet  appeared  a 
few  Tcais  ago,'tlie  demand  ftvit  haa  caused 
numeroas  editiona.  The  preaeal  printing 
brings  the  total  number  of  copies  to  two 
hundred  tiiousand. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells  haa  written  for  all 
ages  and  in  all  approved  styles,  and  she 
shows  no  sigas  ot  ezhanstioa.  At  present 
a  new  book  trom  her  pen  la  announced  for 
(all  publication  by  A.  C.  McQnrg  &  Com- 
pany, a  collection  of  prose  and  verse  for 
the  edificatioa  of  the  youger  generation, 
with  the  general  title  of  TfuPtte  and  Pally 
Sfritt.  The  illustrations  are  by  Miss 
Fanny  Young  Cory. 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden.editor  of  .S'vf- 
CMj.has  received  many  eacomiums  for  his 
book,  Putkiru  ta  the  Front,  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

An  edition  of  Lessing'B  Nathtm  Der 
Weitt  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  It  waa  prepared  espe- 
cially for  mature  atudeats,  and  furnishes 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  critical 
study  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
play. 

Tk4  C*ntmy  Company  is  about  to  bring 
out  an  edition  .of  the  Bible  for  children. 
The  appeal  of  the  Bible  to  children's  minds 
ia  both  natural  and  simple,  yet  there  are 
some  thlngi  In  it  whlcn  careful  parents 
would  keep  from  their  children,  and  ia 
reading  it  aloud  to  young  children  one 
often  saips  what  seena  unsuitable.  These 
omitted  parts  Include  geaealogies,  also, 
a:nd  whatever  we  regard  as  unprofitable 
for  the  young  listeners.  The  present  issue 
of  T/m  Century  Cam^tmy  has  t>een 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  seminary, 
New  York,  and  Bishop  Potter  furnishes 
the  introduction.    It  aims  to  be  made  up 


subjects  as  to  form  complete  stories. 
The  life  of  Jesus  haa  been  pat  t^ether  In 
a  continuous  account  taken  from  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  book  will  be  illustrated 
in  color. 


McCl 


\t  D'Art,  the  book  to  be  ii 


dby 


Mr.  Kipling  has  completed  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  Jutf  Sa  Starut,  which 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  anoouoce  as  ready 
for  publication. 


Scrofula 

Few  are  entirely  tree  from  It. 

It  may  ^elop  so  slowly  as  to  cansa 
Uttle  It  any  disturbance  during  Uw  whole 
period  of  chUdhood. 

It  may  ttien  produce  irregnlartty  of  tbe 
Btomaob  and  bowels,  dyspepsia,  catarrh, 
and  marked  tendency  to  ooDsnmptlon 
before  manltesUng  Itself  In  mncb  cntaneons 
emptltm  or  glandular  BweUlng. 

It  Is  best  to  be  sure  ttiat  you  are  quite 
free  trom  It,  and  tor  Its  complete  eradlca^ 
tlon  you  can  rely  on 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

nw  bat  of  all  medicines  tor  all  humors. 


Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33^     A    LB. 

In   ■iHaluldr    ^r-lighl    i-lb.  Indt-mJrk   b.g>, 
prcHrrtng  jtren^h  and  fUvor  inderifiiltly, 

0»li«  0»a  Oaffwlii     °^    iatfll6oalb. 

Bv»U«c  Th*  la  tbt  Onp,  30,  3G,  COoa  lb. 

COOK    eOOK   FREE 

For  Niw  Tunu,  iddnu 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

4  r.  e.  Kox  aas         <i 

SI  ASaVoaaySt.,    New  York 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  llth  Street, 

(0pp.0r.»0l.=n.h)  MEW    YORK. 

OB  Knnpwui  P]>B  M  UodHata  Bataa. 


BERCY'S  TEXT- 


ri\[21\^ri    BOOKS  for 


Teachlns  Freocb 

I-    Sendtothe: 

ies  (or  eiamlnalion    . 
WILUAH  R.  JENKINS, 

Sfl   *  as*  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     .     NEW   VORK 
Oompleta  Catalofcne  on  application. 


Icaasny  sad  tbs  best  rssalts  sra 
allks  rabwTTtd   b7  the  us    of 

20th  Century  Ink  Essence 

insehoola, 

A  high  srade  Ink.  redaeed  to  animpatnUe 
powder.  xHsBOlTea  readily  in  cold  water  and 
prodneeaa  DetfecfWntiDs Fluid.  Boldinqnart. 
aallon  package,  etc.,  at  wonderfnll}- lav  prioes. 

For  60  cts.,  the  nnial  price  for  a  quart  of  Ink. 
T  will  sand  yon  t  one-qnart  packages.  Hamplea, 
gnotaliOQOnspecUodqDantltlea  and  further  in- 
forms tton  on  reQueat. 

C.    A.    BLACK, 

S6  Caraall  Slraot.        Clavalaad,  Ohla. 
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Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick  soap 

SsUbliibcd  ovET  ion  years. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York 

BlCHAItD  A.  UcCUBDY,  Preajdent 

Ltadj  Them  A.U 

In  AmoDDt  P&id  Policy-boti 
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IkTM  HoBlRd  ud  PUl7-tw«  Hlllloiu  at  Dollar* 

Id  Active  Age 

Fa«Bdi4  U IM3  FUtT^aiM  TMrt  »t« 

THE  IDTOiL  LIF&  IH^QRilCE  COHPAHI 


aU  the  cli 

ury  for  naufishmcat  of  Muscle,  Bone 
asdBnin. 

Most  easy  of  digestion,  most  pleas- 
ant to  lh<  iAOt,  of  all  breakfast  fooiis. 

duldrcn  ttirive  on 


H  ««■  Ht  irrttiUt  lb 
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ADDRESS  FOB  BOOKLET. 

The  FranMIn  Mills  Co.,    Lockport.  N.  Y. 


Nen  York,  New  York  CItT, 
I09  Wcot  FlftT-Kuarlh  aimt. 
KINDBRaARIGN  NORMAL  OBPARTMBNT, 

STtllCAL  CULTURe  SCHOOL S. 
Two  Y«iiro»  Courne-Oiien*  Ortohrr  l»l. 
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»  Asthma. 
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READERS  will  confer  a.  favor  by  n 
tioDing  The  School  Journal  when  c 
CQQiiicstiDg  with  Bdvertisers. 


Books  Under  Way. 

(Continned  fram  page  i&.'i 
HoQKbtoa,  Hlfflln  &  Campaay. 
"The  Book  of  Nature  Mythe,"  by  Flor- 
ence Hoi  brook. 

"Stndent's  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture," by  Prof.  William  B.  Simonde. 

"A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction,"  by  Bliss 
Perry. 

LoDKmuii,  Green  &  Compaay. 

"The  Land  of  the  Latins,"  by  Aehton 
R.  Wiltard,  author  ef  "Modern  Italian 
Art." 

"Higher  Mathematics  for  Students  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics,"  by  J.  W.  Mellor, 
Owens  college,  Manchester,  England. 

"A  Teit-Book  of  Electro-Chemiatry," 
by  S'ante  Arrheuiua,  University  of  Stock- 
holm. 

"  Characters  of  Theopbraktns,"  by  C.  E. 
Bennett  and    W.  A.   Hammond,  Cornell 


Rand,  HcNally  &  CompaDy. 

"Language  thru  Nature,  Literature, 
and  Art,"  by  H.  Avis  Perdue  and  Sarah  E. 
Griawotd.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  238  pages; 
35c. 

"Eskimo  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  189pageB  ;  35c. 

"  Viking  Tales,"  by  Jennie  Hall.  Illne- 
trated.  Cloth,  206  pages  ;  3Sc. 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Heartb,"by  Charles 
Dickens.  Edited  by  George  B.  Alton.  II- 
loBtrated.  Cloth.  176  pages  ;  25c.  In 
"  rbe  Canterbury  Classics  "  series. 

"  Hand-Loom  Weaving  :  A  Manual  for 
Teachers,"  by  Mattie  PbippsTodd,  Intro- 
duction by  Alice  W.  Cooley.  Illnstrated. 
Cloth,  160  pages  ;  $1.00. 

"Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,"  by 
Madge  A.  Bigham.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  190 
pages ;  35c. 

"Treasure  Island."  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Edited  by  Theda  Gildemeister. 
Illustrated.  Cloth  300  pages;  in  "The 
Canterbury  ClaasLCS  "  series. 

"Ibe  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by 
John  RuskiD.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  76  pages ;  25c. 
In  "  The  Canterbury  Clasiics  "  series. 

"King  Artbnr  and  his  Enigbts."  by 
Maude  L.  Radford.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
224  pages ;  3Sc. 

"Wings  and  Stings."  by  Agnes  McClel- 
lan  DaultoD.    Cloth,  ISO  pages  ;  35c. 

"  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Based  on 
Literary  Models,"  by  Rose  M.  Kavana  and 
Arthur  Beatty.  Illuetrated.  Clotb.  440 
pages;  $1.00. 

"Tbe  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,"  by  Clinton  S.  Osbom. 
Cloth,  75  pages  ;  75c, 

"The  Tree  and  Shmb  Calendar,"  by 
Clarence  Moores  Weed.     80  pages  ;  10c 

'"The  Wild  Flower  Calendar,"  by  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed.    80  pages  ;  10c. 

"A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods," 

by  William  P.  Teller,  and  Henry  E.  Brown. 

HcClnre,  Pkllllpi  &  Compaoy. 

Gabriel  ToUiver,  by  Jo  a  I  Chandler 
Harris. 

"The  Ragged  Edge,"  by  John  T.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

"Emmy  Low:  Her  Book  and  Heart," 
by  George  Madden  Martin. 

"  Golden  Numbera,"  edited  by  Kate 
Dong  las  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald 
Smith. 

"  Indian  Boyhood,"  by  Charles  A.  East- 


^  NewExihad  . 

VONSERVATOKy 
DFMVSIC 

We  welcome  students  with  unllm- 
iled  ambition  and  offer  every  facility 
for  thorough  work  in  all  departments 
of  Mu&ic,  Literature  and  Elocution. 

Our  new  building  is  completed  and 
sets  the  standard  of  the  world. 

aeoitae  w.  chadwick,  Urector. 

Alt  f^rliclarl  axd  ftat-ioB*  aUI  i,  unl  fy 
FRANK  W.  BALE,  OcMnl  Miuftr.  BmIsi,  Mm. 
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direction  of  gHclmlliti;  ILLUSTKATINO,  Ai>VEB- 
TISKMBNT-WRmvO.  OARIOATURrfJjODB- 
NaLISM,  PROOl'.BEADINQ.  BuokkIEPPIIIO, 
STENOORAFHT,  uct  PRACTICAL  ELBOTBIO- 
mr.  Ws  tnut  Fon  ror  taltloD  bdKI  w>  hedio  IOt 
IDO  ipiMltloD.  Wi  wlTanti-  111  DIET  tb>  toaaaj  In 

COKRESPONDEHCX  HSIITUTS  OF  AKSKICA. 

>.  r.  oflK.iMWa.n.u  .«,  B«iiM,ScrtntoD.  Fa. 
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NATURE 
.  READERS. 


This  series  of  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleaa- 
anl  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases 
of  nature.  They  are  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  nicely  illustrated  and  charm- 
ingly written.  The  low  price  of  Five  C«nt* 
a  Copy  makes  it  possible  to  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  filteen 
numbers  now  ready— all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades— are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Pnwy  Willow  find  Wake  Bobia. 

■■  *.  The  Spring  Resnty  and  Anemone. 

"-  3.  Tlie  aiinirrel  and  uia  Home. 

■■  t.  Bitter  cress  and  Koses. 

'  S.  The  Ulan  of  a  Heeliive. 

"  8.  Golden  KodandAafer. 

"  7.  fitonei  A1>ont  Birds. 

"  H.  ChriatmM  Storiea, 

"  9.  Hiawatha  and  Its  Author. 

'■  10.  Whitlier  and  his  Snowbound. 

■'  II.  TbanksBiviDgStones, 

"  la.  Two  FalTT  Stories. 

"  IS.  Bobinson  Crusoe 

"  14.  JackandtbeHeanBtalk. 

"  ID-  Rtories  sbont  ADimals. 

E  L.  Kbllogc  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


n  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
^*-  tioning  The  School  Journal 
when  commuoicatlng  with  advertisers. 
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"Little  Stories  of  Harried  Life,"  by 
Huy  Stewart  Cutting. 

"The  Whole  ia  the  Wall,"  by  Arthur 
HorrisoD. 

"The  Complete  Works  of  William  Has- 
litt.   Vols.  I.,  IL,  III. 

Doiibleday,  Page  &  Compenj. 

"Tangled  up  in  Beulah  Land,"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray. 

"The  Hemoirs  of  a  Contemporary." 
Translated  by  Lionel  Strachey. 

"  Andrew  Carnegie.  A  Sketch  of  His 
Life,"  by  Barnard  Alderson. 

"  American  Masters  of  Painting,"  new 
iltnitrated  edition.    By  Charles  H.  Caffin. 

"  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving,"  by 
Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill. 

"Patience,  or  Banthorne's  Bride,"  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  Vol.  II.  of  the  Variornm 
and  DeSnitive  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
fid  ward  Fitzgerald. 

"  The  Wooing  of  Judith,"  by  Sara  Bean- 
mont  Kennedy. 

"The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Ellen  Glasgow. 

"Rhymes  and  Roondelays,"^ 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

"RecollDctions  of  a  Long  LifV'by  R«t- 
Theodore  L.  Ctyler,  D.  D. 

"  Help  and  Good  Cheer,"  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore L.  Cujler,  D.  D. 

"Reciprocity,"  by  Profs.  J.  Laurence 
Laaghlin  and  H.  Parker  Willis. 

"  Life  of  Ultich  Zwingli,"  by  Samael 
Simpson. 

"  Over  the  Black  Coffee,"  compiled  by 
Arthur  Gray. 

"Valid  Objactione  to  So-Called  Chris- 
tian Science,"  by  Rev.  Andrew  F.  Under- 
bill. 

B.  F.  JobDMS  PubllsbiiiK  Company. 

"Open  Door  to  Literature  Readers, "  by 
E.  C.  Branson,  teacher  of  pedagogy  in 
Georgia  State  normal  school,  author  of 
"Methods  of  Teaching  Reading," etc. 

"  Open  Door  to  American  Literatnre," 
by  B.  C.  Branson. 


"  Open  Door  to  English  Literatnre,"  by 
E.G.Branson. 

Macaolay — "  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addi- 
son," edited  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Loaisiana. 

Milton — "L' Allegro,  II  PenseroscCoaus 
and  Lycidas.''  Edited  by  Benjamin  Sledd, 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina. 

Shakespeare— Macbeth,  edited  by  John 
B.  Henneman,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Sooth. 

Tennyson— "The  Princess."  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Kent.  M.  A  ,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Addison— "The  Sir  Roger  Do  Coverley. 
Papers"  from  "  The  Spectator."  Edited  by 
Lancelot  M.  Harris,  of  the  College  of 
Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina. 

Pope— "  Homer's  Iliad.  Book  1.,  VI., 
XXII.,"  and  XXIV.  Edited  by  Francis  E. 
Shonp  and  Isaac  Ball,  M.  A.,  master  in  St. 
Matthew's  Grammar  school.  Dallas,  Texas. 


Man  is  Four. 

"The  man  who  knows  not  and  knows 
not  he  knows  not,  he  ia  a  fool— shun  him. 

"The  nan  who  knows  not  and  knows 
he  knows  not,  he  is  simple — teach  him ; 

"The  man  who  knows  and  knows  not 
he  knows,  he  ia  asleep — waken  hiin ; 

"  The  ma.D  who  knows  and  knows  that 
be  knows,  he  is  wise— follow  him." 


Antikamnia  tablets  have  no  unfavorable 
effects.  As  a  reliever  of  neuralgic  pain, 
dependent  upon  whatever  cause,  they  are 
of  great  value.  In  the  intense  pains  ever 
present  in  the  pelvic  disturbances  of 
women,  they  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
adult  dose  is  two  five-grain  tablets  re- 
peated in  two  hours. 


Rdnt  aBd  Hfialtli  ■•  MMher  Bad  Child. 

YEARS  M  UlLLIOHS  OF  MUTU- 
pHIl.OBBft)    WHILR  TKKTHINO 

'gums,  allays  ■!>  P&IN. 

DIAaRHffiA."  s'owllj' bJajgllti.  in  r"rT"rnu(  lk» 


"|l"moy  be  h-ue  v/ht^t some  men  sey. 
IVm&un  be  hra^l^whei.h  e>!  men  s&y" 

mroH 

aLpoIio.—  y 
icouring  socp"- 


IVm&unbch 

FUfiuq 

endo3*ses5,„_ 
Ih  is.Oi  s  alid  ctvke  o 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTEINERTONE 

U  BOW  oa  aale  at  the 

Stdnertone  Building 

87-89  FIFTH  AVE, 
What  U  the  Stdnertone  l%ino(orU7 

This  question   occupies    the   minds  ol 

musidans  and  those  who  love 

to  play  the  piano. 

The  Steioertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforte,  being  provided 
with  3.  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
action  that  offers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
system  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  The  action  used  in  the 
Steinertone  Piano  ia  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steinert,  and  on  account  ef  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul-inspiriDg  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  aosent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch. 
The  Stclnertonea  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  must 
be  Uio  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tho  ordinarily  less  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Steinertone  to  the  considera- 
tion of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  say  that  its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  ready 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  instru- 
ments is  most  respectfully  solicited- 

THE   STEINERTONE   COMPANY. 

TiM  StelnertoBS  Bvltdlog, 
87-89  Fifth  Ave.,     -      -     NmrVork. 

Payne's  100  Lessons  in 
Nature. 

By  Frank  0.  Payne,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  science  teaching  in  educational 
papers  and  as  an  institute  instructor.  Na- 
ture study  is  being  introduced  into  most 
progressive  schools.  This  is  the  book 
that  teachers  need  to  help  tbem.  It  in- 
dicates a  method,  marks  out  an  attractive 
series  of  lessons,  gives  many  model  lessons 
that  have  proved  successful  in  the  author's 
own  school,  suggests  to  teachers  many 
ways  of  making  the  work  of  greatest  value 
as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
It  covers  a  field  not  occupied  by  any 
other  book  and  is  indispensable  to  any 
one  who  would  be  highly  successful  in  this 

Size  7  l-a  \  R  inolipB.  an  pugef.  48  illnatratfonp. 
Palwr.iirioe.  heretofore,»r.no:  now  as  abo»fl.  ThiB 
j-eBr/'cr  vitbritbrrorfinllniiB'ati.CDDariodicala 


R.  L.  KELLOQQ  *  CO., 

6i  East  gtb  Street,  NawYark. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORy 


otPoblUhanof  SebMlBi>ok«,l[kinihiatannaiidI>a*l«niiiBofe(iol  BnpptiM  and  EqnlpmMit.    TUiwillbe  •  fnclo 


TeBtflnoeto 


■MdlDgorden.    WbmifTitliictoralronUn.eaUlosi.oiotbcrliirotiMiicmbrmeiiHoniDaTBK  Bchooi.  Jou>i>u.e*«Tjtlin«  too  write  too  wlUnt 
naowl  attention.   Two  I  nei,  one  Ttu-.KOO:  eKb  addltlODklUne,  ILOa    BesnlaradvertUeiilnTBi  JovBHALareientltledtoenellDeniidertwo 
aaariBoattoBi.    AddltlraalUaeXXWkreu. 
5cliooi  Book  Publtotaon.  School  SvppllM.  Cluirts.  School  PaniHiir*. 
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Centrsl  Satunl  SnppIyB 
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r.  A.  Bowie*,  Ch: 


,  .^  Onnd  Bapidi.  Kl«h 
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BDrinsBeld.  HaM.  Hotel*. 

Mapa.  Olobco,  oU.  mTS^"""  n«*  Tork 


•ralty  pTbUiU^g  60.,  w     .   .     ^=        Bwlnrield,  iwei.    An.  Sobool  rnnltan  Oa. 

N.  rjBo«on,»iidHewOrl«u»  lUelntoeh  Battery  Coj.  Hew  lorlt.  OUOM*    -»»„, 

BMIer.  Oteldon  A  Co.,  _  ,  _  „,,„»  .  „  OhioMO,  UL    Aiidi«weBeli.ru.  Oa..NewTOTk.  J[?!™, 

NewloAMidPWl.  J.M.OleottiCo.,        .„      „    .    Bud.  McHaUyJt  Co..  -r™—!-, 

mr;j5ffl^^,  "    "  B'kbo«d..c™yoB«.Ei««.  tx  •  — - 

Th*Bi|HO>.  Bnn  A  Co.,  Boaton  ABdnwaSah.FiiTalaliliiit  Co.  N.X. 

St  nhlflkim  ■■ ".  A- »»">«^  Chiceao.nL    F.  H.CookACo:,Leomlniter,MaH.    PMttTMehere'AKenaj 

iFl     r  "^"S^""  ¥oBns-Fair —  •■—  '^ 
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Ibu^iN.T. 
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mar  *  Co.. 

Mew  York 

" — ■"  ^'^JoV'       Pen*,  Pondlj,  aad  Ink. 


Colamlila  School  Snpplj  Co. 


.  fJ>PP'rCo.,  XoMlian' Co-op.  Aean., 

IndlanapoUi,  Ind.  Baatera  Taaohm' Ac. 


AHIUat, 


Boaton 
Akron,  Ohio 


BatoHtrook  Pan  Oa,, 

B.  Fabar, 

Bada  Fenen  Co., 


„  .„_  n,  Hew  Tork,  Chlouo 

'     '  Toronto,  L  o  1  A  n  v  e  re* 

iChOOl  Bells.  Teaohare'  Knhann,            Botton 

FeBBtylranla  Ed.  Barann. 

■ekoolFsmttofeOo.,  Allentown.Pa. 

New  Totk.  Chloaao  FaelBo  Teaehera'  Aceaar 

Seattle.  Waah. 


Knl|riit& 
■aaiiald 

DUni.  RadUtlou,  ttc.      Records.  Btanks,  StstloMry. 

KeIlo«*Oo..B.t.J».T.,GMoa|ro,  Amerloan  Srfiool  FornltaniOo. 

i™*™  KewTaTk,Qdea(c 

Dlctloaaiios  A  Cyclopedlss.  "- "-  ^-  bo*>*'>  ciiie«K< 

JJ2^«— i^tJ-H"' ^'"^'y     Schori  BuOdlBg  Materia).  

uppi>eaMoa.,iF.  Pima.  g,„„ni,^t^         Boaton.  Mali.  Pbotos  lOr  5cbools.  Wyyfaj;  ■>&■■;«  *  it^'^dict. 

Book  Covers.  _    .  ■^"™"  ™  *»«'™'^»'  SnlthPnMlei'Oo^Byncuae.N.y. 

HoldanBookOoTaOo..  "'      777      ._^^r       „  The  J.  B.  J-ynoh  Oo„  "        OhIoMO  VrlUna  Haehlna  Co., 

SprlnsOeld.  Ua«.  A  G.  BpaldloR*  Bn»..KswXoik    Fanr  FlotDm  Co.,  Halden,  Maa*.  Clilc«£o 


A,  Bowloi.  Chioaso  , 

MMftCo..        Baltimore,  Md.  Bmplra  Teaehen'  Aaencj 

■  School  Clocks.  Moah  t,aoB>n>,  ^'^'HmrYoTk 

lean  Befaool  PsTDltuo  Co.,  Sharldoii  Teachoij' A«aae j 
.                              New  York,  thloaso  Qftrnwood.  8. 0. 

Viod  Frlek  Oloek  Co-WajiMeboro.  Typewfttors. 

P*-  Am.WrttlD(llMta.Co.,NewToi 

Photos  for  Schools.  S2?ii£.° " ""*  " 


STUDENT 


1  B«comlng 

2  Economical,! 

3  Comfortable 

4  Aesthetic 

5  SllmultLtlng 

6  Scholorly 


SI 


Seven  Types  oi  Student  Gowns 


Various  weights  for  wsrrath,  made  quickly  to  order  on 
measure ments  essilj  takea.  Onivement  method*  for  distri- 
bution and  payment,        ^^^^^_ 

COTRELL      rSl.      LEONARD, 

Vurtau  of  Academic  Co^umt 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 


Leaviai!  the  center  of  the  city  from 
which  you  start;  reacbiog  the  center  of 
the  city  of  your  deslination ;  over  smooth 
and  lerel  tracks ;  giving  rest  and  comfort ; 
ridiog  beside  running  waters  most  oi  the 
nay;  through  the  centers  of  population  10 
the  gateways  of  commerce;  when  you 
travel  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  roi>y  of  tbe  Illn<itrnted  Calalogne  of  the 
•■  Fonr-Track  Series  "  will  be  wot  free  upon  re- 
ceipt or  a  n-cent  stamp  br  George  B.  DanieU 
QeDen]  Pawenger  Aseot, 


Oiand  CeotralS' 


1 


TALK  WITH  TEACHE,RS 

ON  THE, 

SCRIBNER  TE,XT=BOOKS 


A  History  of  E.Ilgllsh  Literature  by  William  Vsncbn  Moody  and  RolMrt  Moras  Lovctt  of 

the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  for  Hlgb  School*  and  reproenu  such  work  as  is  required  for  admission  to  that  uni- 
versity.   This  speaks  for  itself. 

Anotherrecenttexiis  James' and  Saiiford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation. 

Rarely  have  such  endorsements  been  given  to  any  text -books.  Prof  Msor  JamM  is  in  Nartbwestorn  Univeralty  ,and 
Protesaor  Sanford  in  the  Wkcoiuin  Nomal  School  at  Stevens  Point.  Their  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  has 
resulted  in  an  elementary  tttxh  School  book  on  which  you  can  depend  for  success.    The  consl&nt  additions  to  the  list 

of  towns  and  cities  which  R-edway's  £leinentary  Physical  Geography  has  won  by  its  merits 

shows  its  strength  as  the  most  teachable  t»t  on  this  subject.  We  shall  be  glad  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  by 
indisputable  evidence — the  book  itself. 

WhenPrlnclpaiaordyof  Hartford  issued  his  History  of  the  United  States  with  the  Scribner  im- 
print, many  bad  to  be  convinced  that  the  book  could  win  its  way  against  the  older  books  handled  by  so  great  corps  of 
agents.  Merit  of  the  Qrammar  School  Master  inspired  and  dominated  the  book.  It  succeeded  from  the  first,  and  to- 
day we  are  in  position  to  leave  its  use  or  rejection  to  any  ten  pupils  and  their  teacher  when  tried  aide  by  side  with 
every  other  text. 

His  Begliiiier's  book.  Leaders  and  Heroes,  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  SUte  of  Utah.  A  list  of 
cities  first  introducing  it  would  interest  you.    The  Sixth  Orade  is  iU  place. 

Coming  to  LKeratMre,  Have  yon  seen  the  Scrlbner  Series  of  School  R.eading?  Nothing 
like  it  exists.  Aathors  included  are  Ptold,  StevaoMio,  Stockton,  Howdla,  Cable,  Pylo,  TbooMWOa-Seton,  Mra. 
Castor,  ate.  Of  best  American  writers  of  to-day  no  publisher  can  offer  schools  such  an  array.  Please  write  for 
circular. 

CORRESFONDENCE  INVITED 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  n™™""-""^"'"™ 


Sadler -Rowe  Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

'•America's  Leading  House  for  Commercia! 
hiblkations." 


li  you  want  anything  in  the  line 
of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Commercia]  Law,  Pen- 
manship, Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, English  and  Correspond- 
ence, Spelling,  or  Blank  Books 
and  Stationery,  write  stating 
your  wants  fully  to  the 


Sadler-Rowe  Company 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 

7  ueloe    depositories    in    the    leading  cities. 


Sound-deadening  in  Floors  and  Partitions  is  a  far 
more  imporlant  item  of  school-house  construction  than 
architectural  fancy-work.  If  you  mwj/ reduce  your  cost, 
don't  cut  out  the  dcidening.  That  can  only  be  put  lo 
when  the  school  is  buill.  The  fancy  work  c 
f>n  afterward. 


CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "PLT' 


is  the  standard  deadener,  and  the  only  o 
and  dissipates  sound-waves. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BEST  BOOKS  j0 

FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 


IiMTitt'i  (hiUinea  of  Botany |1.0O 

With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  aod  Garden  Flora  1.80 

HMdham's  Elementary  Lessone  in  Zoiilogy  .90 

Naweomb's  Blenente  of  Astronomy  ...  1.00 

Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics  .1.20 

Clarke  and  Dennis's  Elementary  Chemistry 

Daanis  and  Clarke's  Laboratory  Hannal    . 

Diyez'a  Leasons  in  Physical  Geography  . 

Bailay'B  High  School  Algebra     . 

Clarke  Tlw  Government 

Prian'i  Viol's  Aeneid  -  Complete 

Pint  Six  Books       .... 

HarkneM  &  Forbes's  Caear's  Gallic  War  . 

Babbitt's  Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek 


1.20 


J-"^  dtscriptive  circulan,  address 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-HOOKS. 

SUPPLE,ME,NTARY 
READING 

HOBmn'i  HiBTOMiciij  Tu.ii>.    Per  lol .        ......  (s.n 

1.    Amibioi.  4.   ERauMD.  1.    Fkuiob. 

1.    QiHAin.  b.    Okcsub.  8.    Bom*. 

B.    BimtA.  s.    Spaih.  >.   JtPiH  *)n>  CSuia. 

Lura'8  Tu.n  raait  Ba  AKMPuaa 

Nine  Toll.         Idno.  Cloth  Per  ml.      -----     JO 

Tin  Hiiltrieal  TaUt,  by  Chailei  Morris,  are  eiccptionally 
■erriceable  as  Sappleroentary  Readers.  Each  vuume  U 
complete  in  Itself,  containlnK  stories  of  a  distinctive  country 
or  people.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  of  persona  and  places, 
and  mnch  information  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  cus- 
toms that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are. 
as  the  sub-title  so  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Realitv," 
and  not  one  irill  be  overlooked  or  be  carelesily  read  by  tne 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

AHuMBLBHiBoiaB    Bf  L.E.  Tlddeiiuin KME 

TuKBruBioFpAm.D'^MBn.    B7  Ch&rlei  DickeoB     -      .      .      -  .it 

B>i.B<TTBD  Btobies.    Aom  Hbdi  AnderMD    ------  .IB 

BLBKBHTAav  fknncB  Bbidbbb. 

Book  L,  with  Otilecl  Lmuu JS 

Book  IT,  with  OUaot  Leawmi    ..-..-.  jo 

BookIIl.,wiUiOUeotLemoDB jm 

BiBLB  SroBiBa  roB  OaiunvR.in  STolnmei. 

Tari.BI«rS«*(n)mtlieOldTMtMnent .n 

Vol.  II..  Storlu  trom  the  New  Teatunent .» 

Special  lattWaellaa  Price*  will  be  hbI  •■  aBpllrallaa, 
TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
Atireut  #/  intreduriHg  new   Text-Beaks  are  respectfully  requested 
t9  write  far  terms, 

i.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PuMishen 


NEW    ^ 
TE,XTS 

OP 

Value  and  Interest 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  FIR3T  YEAR  OF  LATIN 

By  Waltek   B,  Gunnison,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of   Erasmus    Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
Waltek  S.  Harley,  Instnictor  in 
Latin,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 
Illustrated.    Cloth.    318  pp.    fi.oo. 
The  Kim  of  this  t>o«k  Is  two-fold— to 
ground  the  beginner  tn  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of   Lfttin  grammar,  and  to  . 
make  easj  the  transition  to  tlie  rtad- 
Ing  of  Csiar  In  the  second  rear.    Spe- 
cial attentloa  li  paid    to    the    proper 
Introdnctlon  of  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, and  the  aecaiaarr  syntax.    The 
Brat  twelve  chapters  of  the  flrst  Book 
of  CEBSar  are  given,  end  the  pupil  thus 
acquires  over  700  words  of  Cnsar'svc- 
cabnlary.    The  Reviewi  not  only   Ga 
the  faets  alraadj  learned,  bat  sito  trs- 
temstlse  and  group  In  proper   relation 
rates  aod  principles  prevlontly  given. 


THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGE  TEXT-BOOKS 


Wmi.tt  Etrmentarv  FreneK  Beaarr.tiM, 
ntaiCZt  MoMlnir  Brrge'el.  Dikb,  t  .00. 
TESMM3'  La  Campaipip  (U  Waterloo,  Smraa. 


LOPBHAIf  Otrmany  and  a 


(Temuiiu.  60 
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Saptmnbw  IS,  1902 


ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance 
-  relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

We:  boll*T«  that  a  school  official  will  perform  bis 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  beli«T«  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  b«ll«T«  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children, 

WE  bsUeve  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thouglits,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning tlieir  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  tne  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

WE,  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said:  "The  teache'  I 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  mora) 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  I 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

We:  belleye  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  t^  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identi^'  himself  with  his  work. 


WE  bellave  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  italf- 
hearted,  routinish  way. 

WE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "  on  the  track,  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  eam- 
mg  say  |2^o,ooo  have  earned  $i,oob,ooo  or  even 
I2, 000,000. 

WE  believe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications— at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that 
its.  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

.  The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  feel  tliis,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  ofRciaL  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

4^111  4C]qprctationje. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  official, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  neariy  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  iiigher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS: 


Leading  American  Efducalore. 

PlcH'e  Memory  Culture. 

Ten  PMtraits,  monnted  ready  to  fnme  in  portfolio,  of  B*ni«rd, 

A  new  booli,  b;  a  leading  eiponent  of  aclentiSo  memory  trainlns, 

Batter.  Parker,  BoldsD.  Harrii.  Hall,  EUot,  Dewar,  Jamw.  Mann. 

Price,  V1.00  set. 

Prirr,  91MO  net. 

(  for  a  limited  time  to  nno  subscriben  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  (fi.oo)  direct  to  the 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  SL,  New  York. 
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Tencho^  Katak^. 


New  Century  Katalog. 

A.  deacriptire  llit  of  pedssocie*]  books  and 
tencben'  aidn  of  all  pnbluh«n.  Over  ITDd 
beat  book»ll»ted,  cU««lfled.nany  deamlbtd. 
A.  nniqne  katalog— aoae  other  pnbUato. 

Bend  ic.  Btnmp. 

C  L.  K£LLOGG  &  CO.,  Rduoiioi^ai  PwbHeher..  61  c.  9th  St.,  N£,W  YORK. 


School  Enterlainment  KaCalof. 

The  omam  ol  tbiii  Uteratore.  TOO  booki— 
oter  160  new  ones  listed  and  described 
this  rear.   Free. 


144  laics  pacM  illnitrated— reviled  to  date. 
The  iBoet  oomplete  lift  of  books  for  teaohera, 
teachers'  alda.  eto..  in  eilitence.   I^ee. 


September  18, 1 
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Teachers'  Agencies. 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  A^D  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Wishing  teAcliers,  will  iind  it  of  adrautage  to  consalt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EsUblUktd  \T  ytars.  lap  Audltoflnni  Bulldlnx,  Chlcafo 

P»nti»ns  filUd,  ^,*tM.  BMtern  Branch:  A^^  Aikland  Av«.,  Bultalo,  N.  V, 


THE    riSK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Atbbnrtaa  Place,  Boaton.      15a  PKtb  Are.,  New  Yark.      1505  P»b  Atb.,  WKshlagton. 

•03  UleklcMi  BoklsTsrl,  Cblcafo-  4>4  Ceatnry  BnlldlBs,  HlBacKpolli. 

"alldiai,  Denret.  g^„j- ».--.-  -—1.  —  -  ._  ^^..^  ^.    »- 


^^^^;_J^__'^^^^^'^fitiy  other  time  of  tlie  year.    Many  good  pomtlona  come  to  db  and 
mnst  be  filled  promptly.   It  ia  the  Beoson  for  quiok  returns,   80.p»ge  Year  Book  free. 
Address,  C.  J.  Aj.RBET.  Maaagor.  TIih  A.lbprt  Tei>rhp»-  Agi^nry.  Pine  Aria  Building,  Csic.i 


SchermerhornI!iS!«L«ENH| 

3£«itI4IhSt., Few  Turk  | 


Kellogg's  Teachers'Bureau  ™V 

WaiwrwtoN.T. 


*  eatablisbsd  Iq  1889.    In  1)01  moTe  teaohsri 

I  «appli>d  with  good  placei  than  any  prerione  yeat 

— Staadr  demand  for  good  normal  primary  teaohera 

N.J,, and    Pa.  normal  Principal! .     Teacbara  needed  NOW.     Farttrolara  for 

H.  S.  KBLLOfiQ,  fUaaser,  No.  61  Ea«t  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Ipale.AsBiHtAnts,  Tntore, 
phoolB  to  Pnrenta.    Call 


Inlrodnoea  to  college*.  Schi 
OoTrmMae*.  for  ever}'  Dopi 
orAddrem  Mr.,  m.  j.  \ 
»a  Ualon  ^inare.  Nrw  To 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E  P.  FOSTER,  Manager, 


T!??.  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


TACIFIC    TEACHE-Rjr    ^GEfiCV- 


Bapid  growth  of  Pudflc-  N 
a  yon  wiali  to  go  West  wri 
B.  W.  Brlntnall.  Mai 


IB  otpositioi 
,^,„makinB  — 

3773  Brs 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ?rj;.X?whe«'  A^^^'i^t'lS 

JnobtoiningPoaitiona.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany,  IS.  Y. 


'THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 


Dt  tbe  Kraua  Klndaraar 
NOTEHBKB.  AddretaMMi. 
SOth  Street.  Naw  lork  City. 


GILLOTFS 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 35 1 ,  .^03,  G04 E.  F., 

603  1:.  F.,  601  E.  F., 

1047  (Multiscript). 


Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

For  Tertical  Writing:    1045  (Vrr  — " 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1066,  106O,  1007.  | 

For  Semi-slant:   10S9,  the  Scmyilam 
EISBIST  fiUALITT.  thtTifgre  HOST  DUSABLI  11 

Josaph  ClJlott  A  Sons.giJohn  St.,  New  York.  < 


PENS 


The  Magazine 

EDUCATION 


vt  aaaj  of  the  atlwt  adneatori. 


(UD  ■  TBH,  M  « 


THE  STl/DY-eUIDE  SERIES. 

THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE..  bonnd 
wilh  tbe  text  of  the  novel,  fingle  copies  tO.S 

Special  priee.  for  claaa-room  introduction, 
perpoyj,  net         ------    0.8 

THE.  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE.  with- 


FUce,  Albanj,  B 


[-  A.  DAVIDSOR,  Ho,  1  Spragne 


1  oJf  Wret'FfrJ^^Kni nh  St'reel. 
KINDBRQARTEN  NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT, 

ETHICAL  CULTURB  BCHOOLS. 
Two  Teari'  Conne— Oppne  Ociabrr  lat. 


ISCHOOL 

'ruRNisHmc  CO. 
9  wtnia'-tT.  'NEW  YD  R  K 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S2S  Anil  SbHt,  Philad.lpf]l.. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

BoleAgente  for  DreTerboR'a  Saxon  Fll(«r  Papen 


PnllCatalogneefamiabed  on  receipt  of  lOoenii 


KEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Johbn-al  when  com- 
nmnicating  with  advertisers. 


9 


For 
1 902-3. 


The  Teachers'  Institute 
The  Primary  School 


each  $1 
a  ye&r. 


JSStI 


'Itws™ 


•i^^m 


Tke  leading  monthly  teacher/  magannes  of  America.  Phaii  for  the 
year  an  etmpUted.  Nearly  75,000  teaeheri  in  all  vartt  of  the 
eoujiiry  are  tvbKriberi.    Club  rates  for  two  or  more. 

E,.  L,  K£,LIX)GG  6  CO.,  E^iuotionai  Pwhiuhera.  61  E,.  9th  St.,  NErW  YORK. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  >nd  CLARK'S 

flood  TTDe,.-W«ll,Printed-Kn«,  Papar-Half- 


Rn«  P.B«r-__. 

.b  Hldet— Price  Radacedti 
IT  lamitle  c&sai. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


Good  Paper 
Podi8t-Prl< 


ic»,  poctpaid.  M  canta  each. 


*%l77^C^f  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhen,  iMa  Market  St.,  Pblladelpfala 


'Be^in  ihe  Tall  ierms  hailh  the  bt^t  lejet'booK* 
Dunton  A  Kelley's  Inductive  Courae  in  English  Conslating  of  Flrat  Book 

for  3rd  aad  4t}i  grades;  Lft.ng\)B.ge  Leaaona  for    GrBkmm&.r  grades; 

English  Gre^mmBr  (or  Or&fnn\ftr  Schools 
Nichols's  Grskded  Lesaona  in  Arllhmetlc— in  seven  books— a  book  for  each 

school  year. 
Nlchola's  Arithmetical  Problems— In  all  topics  suitable  for  Grammar  grades. 
Cogswell's  Lesaona  In  Number — for  Primary  Schools. 
Bradbury's  Sight  Arlthnxellc — a  meatat  arithmetic  for  Grammar  Schools, 
Meservey's  Text-Books  <n  Bookkeeping 
Gilford's  Elemeni&ry  Lessons  In  Phyalcs~for  beginners. 
Dunlonla.n  Vertical  Writing  Booka. 

Corregf^niienet  Sotieitfd, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

BOSTOl  OFTICS 

nW  TOKX 

cnueo 

UoBoyUtOB  Street 

■  W.  Rtk  ttreet 

MlHICklru  ATMBC 

.^ 


E.FABER. 


'yip  ,^g^tK^^  '•^*''  PENCILS, 

^ira^l'^^^lgj^^^^^  PENHOLDERS, 

^X'fy^  ^^Kl^lk^^  COLORED    PENCILS, 

9^J[  ^BH^^^^^^      rubber  erasers, 

^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^I^^^^Hh  FOR    SCHOOL 

EBERHARD  FABER,  -  545,  54T  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

la  the  title  of  a  uaique  monlhl;  magazine  devoted  to  an  expoaiiioD  of  the  princip'es 
of  educatioD.  It  is  bow  io  its  twelfth  year  and  has  numerous  subscribers  io  every 
•late  of  the  Union,  lis  great  value  is  tbis— it  carries  the  student  forirard  each  year 
thru  a  .Systematic  Course  in  Pedagogy  and  General  Culture. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS— Hlatory  of  E du cat! od— Child  Study— History 
of  Art  and  Studies  of  Famous  Paintings— Pedaeogy. 

Send  for  n«w  circular  dtstribiHg  the  cours*  mtrt  fully. 

ONr,  DOLLAR  A  YE,AK. 


"  I  am  glad  to  indorse  Esuoationu,  FoutmaTioxe  ■>  a  valiiable  publication  for  aorh  beachen 
who  wish  Keueral  but  ayitematio  work  along  edocationBl  IIdm,"— Pain.  W.  B  Ochmuon.  EraBmiiB 
Hall  High  School.  BrooUTD,  N.  Y. 


E.   L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


For  Impaired  Vitality 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phospliate 

Taken  when  eihausted  or 
depressed  from  overv^ork, 
worry  or  insomnia,  nourishes, 
strengthens  and  imparts  new 
life  and  vigor. 

A  Tonic  for  DeMlitatcd  Men 
and  Women. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

30S'21 1  Third  Ave.,        NE.W  YOR^K 

Manufactures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EDerytfiing  Needed  in    the  Lahoratorg 

Glaia  blawtnc  tog  e  oa  tbe  premlKs 

Metalware  MaaBlactariac  Sept.  In  the  Eoosa 


FRENCH 


BE  RCV'S  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teacliiss  Fraack 

wnd  UTBrywhsre.    Send  to  the  pub- 
ra  [or  copies  for  eukminatiOQ    .    .    , 

WILLIAH  R.  JENKINS, 

Sgl   tc   SsS  SIXTH   AVENUE,     •     NBW   VORK 

Oimplete  Gatalogne  on  application. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  •#  ^ 

are  the  obeapest.  handieeti  moal  nUafae- 
tarr  means  oF  illostntion  in  icbool.  Our 
list  (wmprises  over  SOD  gnbiacta.  Bia4  IS 
oenti  in  etampa,  and  we  will  lead  ]rs«  two 
aampleefor  trial— amapof  Nor*  isaNtoa 
and  a  drswinE  or  lanvnas*  le»w  e>. 
tratherwltb  catatOK  contUnins  oampleta 
list. 

S.  t.  XSLLOGfi  a  CO.,  61  E,  *tb  St..  Bew  Terk 
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•  OLID  SATISFACTION  CAN  BE  OBTAINE,D 
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ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


They  have  all  the  merits  of  perfect  pem,  smootfancts  of  point  and  eveDnesa  of  temper,  causing  ease  and  comfort  in  writing. 

ror  Salt  by  ^tt  staticntrt.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEH  OO.j^.is.'V.Ss:^  W"* 
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®'et  wai?w«t&  cbil&boo&  woulb'st  tbou  bolb 
fitm  tttlCt 
Bnb  sun  tbee  in  tbe  Uobt  of  bapps  faces, 
Xove,  Dope,  anb  patience,  tbese  must  be 
tbs  otaces ; 
Bnb  in  tbine  own  beatt  let  tbem  first  Keep 

scbool. 
yot  as  olb  Btlas  on  bis  btoab  necfi  places 
Deaven's  statrv  olobe,  anb  tbete  sustains 

it  so 
S>o  tbesc  upbeat  tbe  little  wotlb  below 

^t  ebucation,— patience,  Xope,  anb  Dope. 

—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Mistaken  Art  in  the  Public  Schools. 

By  Webb  Donnkll. 

The  value  of  bringing  the  refining  infiuence  of  good 
pictorial  art  into  the  public  schoold  is  too  apparent  to 
the  intelligent  mind  to  need  argument.  This  idea  of  el- 
evating the  chOd's  sense  of  beauty,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  finer  sentiments  that  the  best  pictures  possess, 
has  appealed  strongly,  not  only  to  educators,  but  to  the 
general  public  as  well.  So  that  teachers  and  school 
boards  have  a  firm  backing  of  public  opinion  when  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  this  feature  into  the  schools  under 
their  charge.  I  wish  to  call  attention,  however,  to  a  se- 
rious mistake  that  is  being  made  in  some  schools  in  this 
matter  of  selecting  pictures  for  the  school  walls. 

A  great  many  otherwise  intelligent  people,  when  in- 
teresting themselves  in  art  matters,  consider  it  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  profess  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  They  will  go  into  raptures 
over  a  ''  namby-pamby "  portrait,  altho  a  perfectly  in- 
ripid  face,  and  very  likely  ''out  of  drawing,"  simply 
because  it  is  the  work  of  an  **  old  master •'^  Art  clubs 
all  over  the  country  are  mulling  over  the  alleged  won- 
ders to  be  found  in  a  copy  of  Saint  This  or  Saint  That 
(by  the  old  masters),  apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  real  art,  ennobling  art  to  the  square  inch 
in  modern  art  than  to  the  square  rod  in  that  which  is 
ancient.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  ancient  art  has 
many  examples  that  appeal  to  a  refined,  mature  taste, 
but  I  have  a  profound  contempt  for  the  blind  adoration 
of  ancient  art  which  so  many  exhibit.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  certainly  deceive  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  see  the  beauty  which  they  profess  to 
see  ;  simply  because  they  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
extol  everything  in  the  art  line  that  is  ancient.  Many 
others,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  so  honest  with  them- 
selves, but  confess  to  their  own  souls  that  much  of  tbe 
stuff  they  go  into  raptures  over  is  the  veriest  rubbish. 

Now  for  the  application.  This  sentiment  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has,  in  many  cases,  influenced  the  charac- 
ter of  the  picture  collections  that  have  been  made  for 
the  public  schools.  The  result  is  that  the  pictures 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  children  indiffer- 
ent to  all  pictures.  The  sight,  every  day,  of  a  lot  of 
prints  that  have  neither  b^uty  nor  meaning  can  only 
nave  this  effect.  Now  we  have  in  modern  art  hundreds 
of  examples  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  highest 


educational  effect.  Two  ideas  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
selecting  pictures  for  school  use.  The  child  is  to  be  led 
to  appreciate  beauty  pure  and.  simple,  and  is  also  to  be 
taught  ennobling  lessons  in  the  prints  or  photographs 
that  are  hung  on  the  walls.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  give  a  list  of  modern  pictures  suitable  for  school  use 
— I  wish  simply  to  protest  against  encumbering  the 
walls  with  a  lot  of  pictures  that  cannot  possibly  have 
either  meaning  or  beauty  for  youthful  minds,  and  to 
urge  that  the  selection  be  made  from  the  magnificent 
store  of  modern  works,  whose  authors  have  appreciated 
the  true  field  of  art  and  have  given  us  beauty  and  ennob- 
ling lessons  without  number.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
would  not  glance  a  second  time  at  Saint  Somebody  will 
come  again  and  again  to  gaze  at  little  Miss  **  Penelope 
Boothby"  or  MUlais'  "Caller  Herrin'". 

The  old  recipe  for  the  proper  cooking  of  a  hare  be- 
gan :  "  First,  catch  your  hare  ! "  To  make  pictures  do 
the  most  for  the  refinement  of  public  school  children,  it 
will  be  well  first  to  catch  their  attention,  by  making  use 
of  pictures  that  appeal  to  youthful  minds,  and  to  hold 
their  attention  and  improve  their  tastes  by  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  these  pictures.  For  this  purpose  modem  works 
of  art  furnish  a  rich  field,  and  ancient  works  of  art  one 
that  is  very,  very  meager  indeed. 


Pupil  Self-Government. 

By  Prin.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  P.  S.  89,  Bor.  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Any  discussion  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  pupil  self- 
government  possible  in  any  school  will  have  due  regard 
to  the  external  as  well  as  to  the  internal  life  of  the 
child.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  reference  to  such  mat- 
ters as  pertain  to  the  environment  of  the  child  as  re- 
gards his  home  surroundings,  but  will  also  have  to  do 
with  the  gradual  complexity  of  the  problem  of  school 
government,  as  we  advance  from  the  nursery  and  apron- 
string  control  of  the  young  kindergartner  to  the  full 
and  free  scope  of  the  college  president  who  gives  al- 
most complete  freedom  to  his  "gray  and  reverend 
seniors.' 

Even  in  the  kindergarten,  however,  the  skilful  teach- 
er, if  she  be  a  devout  disciple  of  the  great  Froebel  will, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  echool  life,  urge  upon  her 
young  pupils  the  budding  lessons  of  law  and  order  which, 
later  on,  will  develop  the  little  ones  into  law- abiding 
and  patriotic  citizens.  The  ring  games,  and  all  those 
youthful  diversions  in  which  "If  becomes  the  center 
of  authority,  and  controls  the  happy,  attentive  intereet 
of  all  the  players,  really  form  the  entr&nce  ways  to 
proper  self-government. 

As  the  pupil  is  promoted  to  the  primary  school,  with 
classes  twice  x)r  thrice  as  large  as  in  the  introductory 
kindergarten,  there  comes  to  be  an  added  necessity  for 
cheerful  promptness  and  ready  obedience,  which  always 
unite  in  making  school  the  happiest  place  in  the  world 
for  a  child,  if  the  teacher's  control  is  excellent,  or  else, 
it  becomes  a  place  where  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  re- 
bellion are  sown. 

The  promotion  of  the  pupil  into  the  grammar  depart- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  brings  with  it  the  new 
duties  of  caring  for  text-books,  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  and  judicious  amount  of  home  study,  and  a  con- 
sequent demand  for  further  development  of  a  reserve 
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poirer  of  lelf-coiitrol.  The  enlargement  of  the  onrricu- 
lum  has  greatly  added  to  the  teftcher'a  dntiee,  and  there 
comes  a  reflex  requirement  that  the  pnpils  shonld  be 
taoghe  to  share  some  of  the  lesponsibilities  of  the  school 
society.  Here  is  ths  rock  upon  which  bo  many  teachers 
wreck  the  ship  of  control.  It  is  the  old,  old  qnestioo, 
"To  what  extent  shall  I  use  monitorB?"  Right  here, 
may  I  offer  a  few  "  Don'ts  "  ! 
Don't  alwayi  make  a  bad  boy  monitor. 

"    let  your  monitorB  have  too  many  piiTilegee. 

"     "      "  "      roD  yonr  class. 

"    always  select  yonr  moni^ra  from  the  well-dreBsed 
boys. 

"    bribe  your  monitors  by  early  dismiBsalB. 

"    accept  worse  work  or  poorer  lessons  from  the  moni- 
torB than  from  other  members  of  the  class. 

"    change  yonr  mooitors  too  frequently. 

"    alwasi  belisTe  yonr  monitors'  statements. 

"  hesitate  to  reprove  s  careless  monitor. 
"  Don't "  after  "  Don't "  comes  to  my  mind,  until  fin- 
all;  I  fear  that  the  etymological  significance  of  the 
word  monitor,  as  being  from  the  Latin  moneo,  will  im- 
pel me  to  say,  "  1  warn  "  yon  from  having  any  monitors 
-  at  all.  I  certainly  feel  that  teachers  should  strive  for 
that  ideal  state  of  educational  society  where  each  pupil 
may  be  hia  own  guardian,  and  the  spying  habits  of  the 
monitor  may  not  be  constant  factors  to  degrade  the 
higher  and  nobler  class  spirit  of  proper  independence  of 
thought  and  action. 

As  pupils  reach  the  age  of  ten  years,  the;  be^n  to 
realize  the  importance  of  election  day,  which  we  teach- 
ers should  recognize  as  a  holiday  of  high  educational 
value.  The  silent  snow-fall  of  the  ballots  marks  the 
nation's  choice  of  ita  president,  and  seventy-five  millions 
of  people  cheerfully  accept  the  will  of  the  maj«rity. 
Our  future  partisans,  for  perhaps  no  state  of  republican 
society  can  well  exist  without  some  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  parties,  should  from  early  echool  life  be  led  to 
appreoiate  the  importance  and  sacrednees  of  the  ballot. 
Civics  can  be  practically  taught  in  the  class-room  by  a 
model  election  at  which  the  pupils  choose  their  rulers, 
and  if  their  choice  be  faulty  or  unsucceesful,  they  will 
themselves  be  the  first  to  suffer  for  their  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  plan  of  the  "School 
City,"  aa  so  ingeniously  devised  and  carried  forward  by 
Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill.  My  well-oonaidered  judgment  is 
that  in  elementary  schools  the  aobemeistoo  elaborate 
and  complex.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  plan  of 
school  government  shall  so  closely  follow  the  sub  divi- 
sions of  the  various  municipal  departments.  The  com- 
plications likely  to  arise  from  the  ihterferenoe  between 
police,  health,  fire,  judiciary,  and  other  department?,  as 
laid  down  in  the  plan  proposed,  furnish  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

For  Bome  years  the  following  plan  of  school  adminis- 
tration has  been  used  in  our  school,  and  we  have  found 
the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  pupils  is  easily  secured. 

In  each  class,  the  teacher  nominates  an  "Eligible 
List"  of  seven  pupile,  whose  deportment  and  scholar- 
ship are  of  a  satisfactory  standard.  From  the  list  the 
pnpils  select  by  ballot  a  president  and  vice-president. 
A  majority  vote  is  necessary  for  election,  and  the  term 
of  office  is  coincident  with  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  The  duties  of  the  president  are  to  take  full 
charge  of  the  class  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  until 
a  "substitute"  is  secured.  He  ie  also  {esponsible  for 
the  proper  distribution  and  collection  of  school  suppliep, 
is  the  messenger  to  be  sent  upon  school  errands,  to 
carry  reports  to  the  office,  and  to  attend  to  any  of  the 
little  details  which  a  bright  boy  may  well  manage,  and 
of  which  most  teachers  will  gladly  be  relieved.  The 
rice-preBident  is  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  president, 
and  in  case  of  the  latter's  absence,  he  is  to  act  as  chief 
executive. 

To  properly  correlate  the  subject  of  civics  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  reierves  the  right  of  "impeachment," 
and  after  a  careful  inquiry,  may  remove  any  class  officer. 


Friends  of  the  aoheol  who  are  interested  in  this  plan  of 
achool-govemment,  have  provided  handaome  badges  of 
office  which  are  loaned  to  the  boys  daring  their  official 
career,  and  become  iubignias  of  office.  In  a  book,  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  school,  the  class- 
officers  sign  their  names,  and  are  thereby  formally  in- 
augurated. 

There  is  no  reward  to  the  position,  other  t!ian  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  teachers  and  the  principal. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  had  group  photographa 
taken  of  the  cla«  officers,  which  have  been  suitably 
framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  school.  These 
pictures  not  only  assist  our  efforts  at  moral  decoration 
but  also  become  strong  incentives  towards  high  ideala 
of  satisfactory  service,  and  returning  graduates  peint 
with  pride  at  their  official  photographs.  The  officers 
are  allowed  special  privilegesin  being  permitted  to  come 
up  to  their  rooms  ahead  of  their  classmates,  so  that  they 
may  assist  the  Iteacher  in  preparing  the  work  of  the 
school  seBsions.  No  early  dismissal  is  allowed  to  them, 
however,  and  they  are  excused  from  none  of  the  leaaons . 
or  work  of  the  class.  The  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
hold  the  officers  to  high  ideals,  and  thereby  stimnlate 
the  other  pupils  to  generous  rivalry.  The  positiona  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  boys,  and  their  service 
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has  been  so  excellent,  and  they  have  so  thoroly  won  and 
held  the  respect  of  their  classmates  that  the  positions 
have  been  surrounded  with  well-deserved  honor.  When 
opportunity  presents  itself,  the  class  officers  are  given 
some  mark  of  appreciation.  Recently,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Prince  Henry,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Ger- 
man consul,  the  boys  were  tendered  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Hohenzollern,  Emperor  William's  private 
yacht.  The  officers  of  the  vessel  and  the  members  of 
the  crew  vied  with  one  another  to  show  our  boys  all  that 
there  was  to  he  seen,  and  many  courtesies  and  liberties 
were  extended  to  them.  One  of  ths  leading  metropoli- 
tan journals  gave  a  full  account  of  the  trip,  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  the  soldierly  bearing  of  the  boys,  and  strongly 
emphasizing  their  high  position  as  pupil-eovernors. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  pupils  appreciate 
the  importance  of  obeying  their  class  officers,  and  right 
here,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the 
whole  plan.  Our  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  the  nstion, 
and  if,  in  early  life,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  representative  form  of  government,  we  shall 
come  near  to  realizing  the  true  value  of  Charles  Dndley 
Warner's  statement  when  he  said,  "A  great  nation  is 
made  only  by  worthy  citizens." 

Any  efforts  at  government  by  the  pupil  must  not, 
however,  in  any  way  minimize  the  teacher's  importance. 
She  must  be  placed  upon  such  a  high  pedestal  tint  idl 
the  pupils  will  be  ted  to  worthily  admire  all  that  ahe 
does.  The  queen  of  the  class-room  must  endeavor  to 
make  her  justice,  moderation,  and  scholarly  bMring  fit 
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models  for  the  loyal  imitation  of  her  devoted  fiubjccte. 

There  is  little  time*  to  discaBB  the  continuation  and 
enlargement  that  are  posBible  to  any  good  Bcheme  of 
pupil  government  in  the  high  Bchool  and  college.  Here 
the  change  of  clasB-rooms  and  teacherB,  and  the  fact 
that  the  studenta  are  under  the  control  of  many  teach- 
ers instead  of  one,  seem  to  demand  a  strong  need,  if  not  an 
actual  necessity  for  an  enlargement  of  pupil-government. 
The  fact  that  the  students  are  older,  and  have  covered 
courses  in  history  and  civics,  and  are  therefore  endowed 
with  superior  educational  equipment,  will  show  the 
added  ease  of  an  appeal  to  them  to  do  right,  because  it 
is  right. 

Most  of  the  discussion  thus  far  has  been  in  regard  to 
the  external  elements.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  we  should  also  consider  carefully  the  natural  char- 
acter or  temperament  of  the  pupils.  The  plans  pro- 
posed for  pupil-govemmeht  in  a  New  England  commu- 
nity where  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  has  come 
from  an  ancestry  well-educated,  refined,  and  cbivalric. 
endowed  with  the  patriotic  memories  of  Faneuil  Hall  and 
Banker  HiU,  may  well  be  comprehensive  and  elaborate. 
Ck)mpare  such  an  endowment  of  historic  and  scholastic 
ability  with  that  which  is  possible  in  some  of  the  cosmo- 
politan schools  of  our  large  cities.  In  one  of  our  New 
York  schools,  for  instance,  there  is  an  attendance  of 
over  a  thousand  pupils,  and  of  this  number  there  are 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  American  parentage.  Half  of 
the  children  are  Italian,  the  other  foreign  nations  rep- 
resented in  smaller  ratio  being  Ruesia,  France,  Hun- 
gary, Switzerland,  Roumania,  Austria,  Greece,  Egypt> 
and  China. 

In  such  schools,  there  is  even  more  than  elsewhere, 
an  urgent  demand  for  proper  efforts  at  practical  civics, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  share  in  their  proper  responsibil- 
ity. Coming  as  they  do  from  homes  of  destitution, 
with  parents  of  anarchistic  and  socialistic  tendencies, 
and  not  having  been  baptized  with  the  republican  spirit 
of  New  England,  can  you  expect  any  great  result? 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  descendant  of 
the  Mayflower  and  the  denizen  of  Mulberry  street ;  be- 
tween the  boy  brought  up  in  the  luxury  of  Back  Bay, 
Boston,  and  the  one  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Bowery.  Even  tho  by  temperament,  lineage,  and  lan- 
guage, the  children  of  the  crowded  East-side  districts 
are  much  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  one  of  the  first 
lessons  which  they  learn  at  school  is  that  of  self-eontrol, 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  share  in  the  government, 
whether  their  sphere  be  the  limited  one  of  the  home, 
the  larger  one  of  the  school,  or  the  prospective  one  of 
their  duties  as  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  to-day  from  the 
thinly- settled  portions  of  our  state  where  the  district 
school  is  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  to  those  who  toil  in 
large  cities  where  the  problems  of  overcrowded  class- 
rooms and  cosmopolitan  communities  add  heavy  burdens 
to  our  ability  to  act  as  uplifters  of  our  race,  to  one  and 
all,  there  comes  a  demand  that  we  should  aim  to  educate 
our  pupils  towards  the  most  con^plete  realization  of  their 
full  share  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Co-operation  is 
the  order  of  the  day !  Railroad  magnates,  merchant 
princes,  leading  manufacturers,  and  the  heads  of  great 
corporations  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  mak- 
ing their  employees  co-partners  in  their  enterprises.  We 
in  the  schools  must  present  concrete  evidences  of  the 
value  of  such  co-operation,  so  that  our  pupils  shall  be 
thoroly  imbued  with  the  advantages  of  the  government 
of  pupils  as  sharers  in  the  responsibilities  of  school  life. 
There  will  then  be  hope  for  the  future,  and  whether  our 
boys  shall  develop  into  men  who  serve  or  those  who  lead, 
whether  they  shall  become  homy- handed  sons  of  toil,  or 
*'  Captains  of  Industry,"  they  should  both  alike  have 
been  fitted  by  their  school  experiences  to  become  faith- 
ful citizens  who  shall  love  our  public  schools,  who  shall 
honor  our  flag,  and  who  shall  ever  rejoice  in  the  perma- 
nency of  American  institutions,  thereby  proving  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  Goethe  :  ''  The  best  of  all  govern- 
ments is  that  which  teaches  us  to  govern  ourselves.'' 


Test  Questions  for  ''Macbeth. 

College  English. 

By  Maud  E.  Kingslet,  East  Machias,  Maine. 
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1.  (1)  From  what  source  did  Shakespeare  derive  his 
drama?  (2j  Give  the  stories  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth as  recorded  in  the  Scottish  Chronicles  and  note  the 
significance  of  the  changes  made  by  Shakespeare.  (3) 
What  expedients  does  Shakespeare  use  to  take  his  story 
out  of  the  sphere  of  simple  history? 

2.  (1)  Why  is  it  difficult  for  the  student  to  put  him- 
self into  complete  sympathy  with  such  a  drama  as  that 
of  " Macbeth''?  (2)  Discuss  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  made  such  a  plot  a  natural  one  at  the  time  of  its 
composition. 

3.  (1)  Give  the  time  and  place  of  the  chief  action  of 
the  story.  (2)  What  scene  fixes  the  approximate  date 
of  the  story?  (3)  How  long  a  time  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  Acts  II.  and  III.  (4)  What  lines  hint 
at  this  lapse  of  time?  (5)  Quote  lines  showing  the 
kind  of  ruler  Macbeth*  has  made.  (6)  What  glimpses 
does  the  drama  itself  give  of  the  time  in  which  its  scene 
is  laid? 

4.  (1)  Analyze  **  Macbeth  '*  according  to  the  following 
schene  of  dramatic  composition  :  (a)  Formative  idea  or 
theme;  (b)  mairifM;  (c)  under-plot;  (c)  eatadrophe. 

(2)  Where  do  we  find  the  only  farcical  element  in  the 
play? 

6.  (1)  What  is  the  dramatic  center  of  the  play?  (2) 
A  critic  divides  the  main  plot  into  (a)  The  Temptation 
(b)  The  Deed,  (c)  The  Coneeatmerd,  (d)  The  Retribution,— 
Group  the  scenes  of  the  drama  under  these  four  head- 
ings. 

6.  (1)  Which  is  the  stronger  element  of  the  drama, 
the  supernatural  or  the  human?    (2)  Comment  at  length 


upon  the  relations  between  Macbeth  and  the  Weird 
Sisters. 

7.  (1)  By  what  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama 
caused?  (2)  What  two  events  hasten  on  the  catas- 
trophe? 

8.  (1)  Describe  the  graphic  way  in  which  Macbeth  is 
introduced  to  the  reader.  (2)  Cite  anecdotes  to  support 
the  assertion  that  Shakespeare  represents  his  hero  as  a 
man  of  physical  valor  thruout  the  drama. 

9.  (1)  Characterize  the  quality  of  Macbeth's  imagina- 
tion. (2)  Quote  passages  to  bring  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  imagination  and  that  of  his  wife. 

10.  (1)  Trace  step  by  step  the  conflict  between  Mac- 
beth's better  and  worse  natures.  (2)  What  two  ele- 
ments reinforce  this  conflict? 

11.  Scate  the  three  chief  characteristics  of  Macbeth 
which  are  manifest  at  every  step  of  his  career. 

12.  Quote  Lady  Macbeth's  characterization  of  her 
husband. 

18.  (1)  Prove  by  anecdotes  that  Macbeth's  capacity 
for  crime  increases  as  the  story  proceeds :  that  (a)  He 
undertakes  the  crime  only  after  a  terrible  struggle ;  that 
(b)  He  commits  murder  from  impulse  ;  that  (c)  He  mur- 
ders after  deliberate  planning;  that  (d)  He  murders 
from  love  of  slaughter ;  that  (e)  Murder  becomes  a 
mania. 

(2)  From  this  point  of  view  which  is  morally  the  worse. 
Lady  Macbeth  or  her  husband  ? 

14.  Enumerate  the  good  points  in  the  character  of 
Macbeth? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Plan  of  Work  of  a  Chicago  Vacation  5chooL 

(Spry  Vacation  dchooL—Henry  S.  Tibbits,  principal.) 

(Continaed  from  page  T71,  School  Journal,  Aug.  30.) 


I 


laj 

I 


Lanjuaje. 

Mi88  Grace  R.  McLean  in  her  language  work  was 
goyarned  by  the  following  plan  : 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  certain  leading 
principles  of  grammar,  beginning  with  the  sentence  as  the  unit 
of  language,  and  tracing  its  development  from  tbe  simple  to 
the  complex  form  with  its  modifiers,  and  showing  its  relation 
to  the  paragraph. 

Letter  writing  will  be  the  only  form  of  composition  prac- 
ticed by  a  majority  of  pupils  after  they  leave  school,  hence 
the  importance  of  the  subject  is  quite  evident.  Especial  care 
will  be  taken  te  cultivate  neat,  accurate  habits  in  the  estate 
lished  forms  and  details  of  writing  letters. 

FIRST  WEIK. 

July  7.  The  sentence,  thf  unit  of  language.  Its  meaning  and 
written  form. 

[nly  8.  Kinds  of  sentences.    Declaratiye  and  interrogative. 

fulyg.  Excursion.    River  scenery. 

fuly  10.  Written  exercise  suggested  by  incidents  on  the  ex- 
cursion. 

July  II.  Capitalisation  and  punctuation. 

SECOND    WEEK. 

July  14.  Imperative  and  exclamatory  sentences.  Relation  of 
sentence  te  paragraph. 

July  15.  A  written  paragraph  illustrating  the  four  kinds  of  sen- 
tences. 

July  16   Excursion.    Field  day  athletics, 
uly  17.  Written  exercise  with  special  attention  te  logical  ar- 
rangement of  sontences  in  the  simple  paragraph. 

July  18  Elements  of  the  sentence  :  Pnneipal,  subordinate. 
Independent. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

Julyai.  Principal  elements  of  the  sentence :  Subject,  predi- 
cate, attribute. 

July  33.  Subordinate  elements  :  Adjective,  objeetive,  adver- 
bial.   Adjective  elements. 

7uly33.  Excursion.   Beverly  Hills,  forest  scenes, 
uly  34.  Written  exercise. 

[uly  35   Objective  elements. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

[uly  38.  Adverbial  elements. 

fuly  39.  Letter  writing.  Customary  form  sand  parts  of  a  letter. 
General  directions. 

July  JO.  Excursion.   Lincoln  park,  animal  life, 
uly  31.  Letter  to  friend  desoribing  the  events  of  the  excur- 
sion. 

August  I.  Simple,  complex,  and  compommd  forms  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  simple  sentence. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

August  4.  A  written  exercise  upon  a  picture  presented  to  the 
class  At  the  recitation  hour. 

August  5.  Classification  of  sentences.  Analysis  of  simple 
sentences. 

August  6.  Excursion.    The  North  Shore,  marine  views. 

August  7.  Written  exercises. 

August  8.  Complex  sentence.  Its  elements,  aentences  for 
analysis. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

August  II.  Review  of  simple  and  complex  sentences.  An  ex- 
ercise in  the  formation  of  plurals. 

August  la.  Compound  sentences. 

August  13.  Excursion.   Michigan  City,  lake. 

August  14.  A  letter  to  be  written  to  some  person  designated, 
telling  about  the  trip. 

August  15.  Sentenee  analysis.    Letter  writing. 

Constractlon. 

Much  emphasis  was  laid  on  constructive  work  and 
the  success  in  the  various  divisions  of  this  subject  haa 
been  particularly  gratifying  to  teachers  and  learners. 

Industrial  Wood  Work. 

Miss  0.  M.  Becker  directed  the  work  according  to 
an  outline  here  briefly  summarized. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  every  child  a  chance  to  make 
something  useful  or  ornamental  to  add  to  the  home; 
and  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  something  for  th  e 
permanent  equipment  of  the  school  building,  a  constant 
reminder  and  incentive. 

Beginners  will  necessarily  work  concertedly  at  simple 
exercises  whose  purpose  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  of, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of,  tools.  With  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  however,  the  work  will  be  almost  entirely  indi- 
vidual or  in  small  groups,  each  individual  or  group 
working  at  a  particiSar  piece  until  the  same  shall  be 
completed,  and  then  taking  up  another  and  more  diffi- 
cult one. 


So' far  as  it  can  be  done  profitably  the  pupils  will 
make  the  designs  and  specifications  for  the  pieces  to  be 
constructed  by  them  from  general  descriptions  and  di- 
mensions or  possibly  pictures  furnished  by  the  instruc- 
tor. They  wUl  thus  develop  the  constructive  imaginar 
tion,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  obliged  to  think  care- 
fully and  accurately.  It  is  manifest  that  under  such 
conditions  no  rigid  course,  even  in  barest  outline,  is 
possible.  Each  pupil  will  be  permitted  or  required  to 
do  such  work  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
him  or  adapted  to  his  skill. 

The  scheme  outlined  below  is  intended  to  be  merely 
suggestive  and  tentative.  Of  most  of  the  pieces  named 
several  variations  in  design  will  be  attempted;  the  aim 
being  to  have  as  great,  a  diversity  as  is  consistent  with 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  pupils. 

SCHEME  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  WOOD. 

First  Divisi0H, — Boys  beginning  use  of  tools. 
Learn  uses  of  rule,  saw,  plane,  and   try-square,  and  of  other 
tools  as  oeeasion  for  their  ube  arisee  by  making 

A.  Plain  bread  board,  shaped  ironing  boaid. 

B.  Shaped  table  mat,  paper  knife,  scouring  board. 

C.  Kite,  hexagonal,  coyne,  and  box  forms. 

D.  Bean  bag  board,  ring  toss  game. 

E.  Towel  roller,  coat  hanger,  hat  rack. 

F.  Toy  wagon,  wheelbarrow,  cart. 

Second  DsvisioH.^Bojs  experienced  in  use  of  tools. 
-    A.  Ironing  board  and  felaing  stand,  towel  rack. 

B.  Lounging  ohair,  camp  stool,  slat  settee. 

C.  Comb  pocket,  salt  box,  spice  cabinet. 

D.  Insect  ca«es,  natural  history  cabinets. 

E.  Medicine  chest,  hanging  book  shelves,  bracket  shelf. 

F.  Gymnastie  apparatus:  Parallel  bars,  ladder,  swjng  bars, 
ete. 

G.  Basketball  outfit 

Third Division,^'Boj%  somewhat  skilled  in  wood  work. 

A.  Step  ladder,  newspaper  file  and  rack.  tT — 

B.  Game  board  stand,  crokinole,  checker,  and*  other  boards. 

C.  Parlor  screen,  tabourette,  jardiniere  stand. 

D.  Library  table,  parlor  table,  flower  stand. 

E.  Davenport  sofa,  piano  stool,  pedestal, 

P.  Magazine  pedektal,  book  case,  writing  desk. 

G.  Lawn  swing. 

H.  Plate  rack,  clock  shelf. 

Cookinj. 

Miss  Elizabeth  White  prepared  a  course  comprising 
practical  lessons  in  the  right  choice  and  preparation  of 
summer  foods  and  their  relation  to  good  digestion  and 
nutrition.  The  economical  preservation  of  fruits  in 
the  various  tempting  forms  for  future  use  was  given 
careful  attention.  Individual  exercise  in  canning,  pre- 
servingtjelly-making, etc.,  in  quantity  were  given.  Occa- 
sional afternoon  demonstration  for  adults  formed  a'  new 
feature  of  the  work  this  season.  The  weekly  program 
assigned  cooking  to  Monday  and  Thursdays,  and  pre- 
serving to  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  following  were 
the  special  topics  in  cooking: 

Methods  of  measuring,  vegetables^  greens,  roots  and  tubers, 
white  sauce,  cereals,  eggs,  milk,  soups,  fieh  and  meat,  doughs 
and  batters,  raising  mixtures,  bread,  escalloped  dishes,  uses 
of  bread  crumbs,  beverages,  cake,  cold  desserts. 

Outline  of  canning  and  preserving.  Canning  and  jelly- 
making. 

Can  each  fruit  when  it  is  best  ai^d  cheapest. 

Preparation  of  the  jars. 

Preparing  and  cooking  the  fruit. 

Directions  for  filling  jars  and  sealing  them  up. 

Jelly-making.    General  directions  for  making  jelly. 

Study  of  fruits  which  need  water  and  those  that  do  not  in 
cooking. 

Care  of  jelly  bag. 

Care  and  sealing  of  glasses. 

Stwinj. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Flood  in  charge  of  this  work,  fol- 
lowed a  plan  whose  purpose  it  was  to  give  the  girls  a 
practical  knowledge  of  needlework.  Each  pupil  began 
at  once  on  some  useful  article  of  wear.  Thrift,  order^ 
tidinesf,  eare  of  personal  appearaice,  were  especially 
aimed  at  in  the  instruction. 
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HaoliiD*  sewing  was  aleo  inelnded  ia  the  couree. 


Practice  on  diCferaDt  kmdi  oE  stilcbei. 

alj  S.    Cat  piece*  for  sewiDg  bag,  and  saw  side  mad  and. 

■I7  10.    OTercast. 
ya[y  II.    Arrange  top  lot  mnnlng  string.    Insert  atring. 
Hachine  work  for  waek.    An  apron. 


Tal;  38  and  ag.    Drawing  familiar  object*. 

Taly  30.    Bxcnrston  to  Lincoln  Park. 

July  31  and  August  I,    Sketching  of  animals  leen  ( 


August  land  5.    Plowars. 

AnguatG.    EzcnrsloB  to  North  Shore. 

August  7  and  8.    Finishing  marines  sketched  dating  e 


jnljr  iS.  Bind  opening  at  back,  torn,  and  baste  bem. 

rnty  >■■    Sew  hem. 

'^r  »■    Gather,  strolce  gathers,  sew  on  bands. 
tly  S4-    Battooboles.    RemoTe  batting  tbread*. 


imir  M-    tsnttoonoies.    Komoxe  r 
fuly  ij.    Cut  drawers  and  baste  a 

}aly  18.    Sew  seams  and  Cell, 
nljr  19.    Hems  and  openings  at  sides, 
oly  31.    Gatkarlni;  and  sewing  on  bands. 
August  1.    Buttonholes. 

Mending  Waek.  CblldrGo  will  bring  from  home  articles,  white 
•r  colarM,  needing  simple  patthei.  For  latter  part  of  week 
practice  in  darning. 

Klgbt  Gowns.    To  be  made: 
hand.    Lessons  in  use  af  dlfteren 
maohinalsnsefal. 

Thruoat  the  course  all  lessons  ii 
menled  by  daily  lessons  on  the  mac 

Coiutrucllve  Work.     Gndu  3  and  4- 

The  course  in  charge  of  Miae  CarrieA.  Mathews  was 
a  ver;  oomprehensive  one,  inclnding  a  great  variety  of 
industries  to  suit  the  work  to  the  indiridaal  tastes  of 
the  pupils.    The  plan  was  as  follows  ; 

Each  diTieioD  of  fifty-fonr  pupils  w&h  inbdivided  intogroaps, 
the  work  for  each  group  being  selected  to  sait  the  tastes  of 
the  papils  in  th&t  gronp,  and  in  some  ciaes  special  work  was 
giren  to  certain  pupils  not  belongmg  to  an;  particalar  groap. 

TENTATIVB  A 


August  II  and  i>.    Block  Building. 

August  13.    Bxcnrsion  to  Ulchlgan  City. 

Augnst  14  aud  15.    Sand-dune*  and  Pictorial  Geography. 

Rudinj,  Miulc,  and  Number. 

Reading  was  in  charge  of  Miss.  Emily  Kasa  ;  music. 
Miss  Rosa  Bartusek  ;  number,  Prin.  Henry  S.  Tibbita. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  primary  nnmber  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  type  problems  ased  in  the 
school ; 


,  At  the  price  of  a  for  5c.  find  tbe  cost  of  6  lemons. 
I.  Wbat  Is  tbe  value  of  6  letter  stamps  and  3  postals  I 

:  a  peck,  what  Is  the  price 


)  sold  at  1 


hand  sewing  w 


IVeaving.—Oti  looms— plain  and  In  patterns,  raffia,  yarn,  silk,      mush  had 


4.  I  had  S36  and  spent  j-g  of  it.    How  touch  have  I  laft  ? 
j.  I  bought  I  lb.  of  butter  $1  iSc.  and  adei.  aggi  igi  neper  dot. 
H6w  mnch  isleft  frsm  $ii  after  paying  for  them  ? 

6.  At  $785  each,  find  the  cost  of  9  city  tots. 

7.  I  bought  11  tans  of  coal  @  $6.50  per  ton  and  paid  ¥50.    How 
much  do  I  yet  owe  1 


9.  Add78'g,  987,608,  S9G,  8698,697,  jGgS. 
to.  How  many  pints  in  67  qts.  and  i  pt  1 
II.  How  many  yards  in  ija  Inches  ? 
la.  Find  the  perimeter  of  a  lot  la^iij  ft. 

13.  How  many  minutes  from  8^45  to  10  o'clock } 

14.  What  eoins  would  be  given  in  change  if  ti  Is  tendered  for 
t  sc  purchase  t 


16.  A  man  buys  a  farm  f ar  Si,3oo  and  pays  fsoamonth.    How 
long  does  it  require  a  pay  for  II  F 
i7._^A  nanpald^for  a  bat  $3,  which  was  i-golblsmeney.    How 


and  clotb  strips, 

iViavi  -     • 

table  mi 

i'nvfitj'.— Penwlpars,  bags,  scarfs,  dollies,  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  viz  ,  aprojii,  skirts,  waists,  etc.;  pillows,  cushion!,  etc. 

Emirridiry. —  Large  work  principally,  sofa  pillows,  skirts  (In 
wuol  and  silk),  simple  patterns  In  shading  and  miiiag  of  color, 
scarfs,  dollies,  etc.,  collars  and  ties,  hemstitching  (material  not 

CVufiti-ri'Mf,— Slippers,  baby  jackets,  boods,  tam-o-sb enters, 
capes,  scarfs,  afghaos,  mats,  etc. 

A'iri«iM.f.— Afghans  (large  wark).  Umall  ameunt  of  finer  knit- 
ting, as  mittens,  stockings,  etc. 

Cardbttrd  tfdri.— from  place,  bouses,  furniture,  lantern*, 
window  decoration,  etc.,  waste  baskets,  boxes,«tc. 

Ufholsliring.—'Aeneea,  chairs,  boxes  for  shoes  and  waists, 
footstools,  etc.    These  articles  are  made  in  the  manual  training 

Miicillaiuaui. —Porx\txt9  of  rope,  chenille,  straws,  and  beads  ; 
tylag  of  hammocks  and  shopping  bags.    Painting  and 
TaralsblBg  articles  made. 

J/)7/iiMTy.— Trimming  of  hats  made  by  pupils.  Ar- 
rangement of  suitable  colors  and  materials.  Shaping 
and  altering  bats. 

Primary  Art. 
The  weekly  ezcursioDS  were  made  to  yield 
excellent  opportunities  for  this  study,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Ueneman.  The 
chUdren  were  taught  to  sketch  landscapes, 
river  and  lake  scenes,  trees  and  animals,  draw- 
ing whateTer  impressed  them  most  vividly. 


inly  7  and  8.    School  garden  sketches, 
nly  9.    Ezaursloa  to  River  Forest, 
nly  10  and  11.    Laudseapes  sketched  during  e 
sioB  to  be  finished. 


19.  How  many  tons  of  hay  at  $9  a 
caws  worth  J38  each  1 

aa.  A  factory  fs  worth  $3,400,  Jobi 
malnder.    How  much  is  each  own'* 


>,  and  drew outS4s.  How 
1  must  ba  given  for  iS 
ns  1-3  and  Harry  the  re- 


South  Dakota  has  something  like  twenty-four  women 
20unty  superintendents  in  the  state,  and  what  is  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  state  is  that  everyone  af  them  waa 
present  at  the  Minneapolii  meeting.  If  the  county  ao- 
perintendents  generally  showed  as  much  enthusiasm  in 
mattara  concerning  education  the  solution  of  tbe  prob- 
lem of  rural  schools  would  soon  bo  well  under  way. 


tuly  16.    Field  Day. 


I  participating  in  Field 


inly  31  and  m.    Posters.    Paper  cutting, 
uly  13.    EzetirsloD  to  Beverly  Hills. 
tily  14  Mid  35.    Woods,  native  forests,  sketched 
during  excursion  to  be  finished. 


Washington  Street  Normal  School,  BUensburg,  Wash.—  W.  B.  WUson,  Ptln. 
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Progress  in  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

3j^  State  Supt.  J.  tOC/.  OU^n^  of  Minnesota. 


The  most  important  educational  problem  before  Amer- 
ica to-day  is  the  rural  school  problem.  The  general  up- 
ward trend  of  our  state  university  work,  the  public 
secondary  schools  in  our  cities  articulating  therewith, 
and  the  great  work  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  turn  articu- 
lating with  our  secondary  schools,  is  becoming  definitely 
fixed  and  established.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  university  work  and  city  school  work  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and,  while  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  building  country  school-houses,  in  furnishing 
libraries,  text-books,  suitable  apparatus,  and  better 
trained  teachers,  rural  school  advancement  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  wonderful  progress  in  our  city  schools  and 
state  universities.  This  is  due  to  the  natural  ultra-con- 
servatism of  our  rural  population,  to  the  abandonment 
for  the  city  and  the  West  of  farms  in  the  Eastern  states, 
and  to  conditions  inherent  in  the  isolated  one-room 
school-house  itself,  where  organization  and  gradation  is 
almost  impossible,  where  nepotism  and  personal  favor- 
itism on  the  part  of  local  school  trustees  too  often  pre- 
vent efficient  and  continued  effort  by  the  teacher;  where 
the  environment  is  too  narrow  to  broaden  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  pupil  by  active  rivalry  and  keen  intellect- 
ual competition  with  others  in  his  class. 

We  have  already  reached  the  stage  where  the  advo- 
cate of  consolidation  no  longer  occupies  debatable  ground 
in  a  body  of  school  men.  It  is  conceded  by  state  and 
county  superintendents  and  other  administrative  school 
officers  everywhere  that  the  most  rational  solution  of 
the  country  school  problem  lies  in  combining  the  small, 
isolated  school  units  into  larger  ones  and  transporting 
the  pupils  to  and  from  schools  at  public  expense. 

In  response  to  inquiries  and  from  examination  of  state 
superintendents'  reports  I  find  that  twenty- six  superin- 
tendents are  in  favor  of  transportation  of  pupils,  while 
no  state  superintendent  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to 
the  plan  where  normal  conditions  prevail,  and  from  some 
I  have  ne  expression  of  opinion.  Among  ourselves,  as 
educators,  we  agree,  with  practical  unanimity,  that  it 
will  secure  better  teachers,  insure  better  classification, 
stimulate  intellectual  competition,  severer  effort,  greater 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  pupils,  increase  attend- 
ance, insure  punctuality,  provide  better  apparatus,  text- 
books, and  libraries;  provide  longer  and  more  regular 
terms  of  school ;  guard  the  health  of  the  children ;  keep 
the  older  children  longer  in  school  and  at  home  under 
parental  care;  educate  toward  the  farm  and  farm  life, 
and  discourage  the  tendency  to  drift  into  centers  of 
population;  provide  better  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated 
school-rooms,  promote  the  growth  of  reading  circles, 
lyceums,and  otherliterary  and  culture  movements  among 
the  adult  farm  population;  and  all  this,  as  a  rule,  at  no 
additional  cost  after  the  first  expense  of  providing  the 
proper  school-room  be  met. 

By  turning  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education  for  1894~'96,  we  learn  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut 
had  made  definite  legal  provision  regarding  the  ^trans- 
portation of  children  to  school.  By  1896  New  York, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Nebraska  were  added  to  the 
list,  while  Ohio  had  a  few  consolidated  districts  trans- 
porting under  a  special  act.  In  the  year  1900  state 
Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  issued  a  bulletin 
showing  that  the  following  eighteen  states  have  laws 
allowing  the  transportation  ol  pupils  at  public  expense, 
altho  at  that  time  only  thirteen  were  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.    These  eighteen  states  are: 

Connecticut       Massachusetts  Ohio  Florida 

Nebraska  Pennsylvania  Indiana  New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island      Iowa  New  Jersey  South  Dakota 

Kansas  New  York  Vermont  MaiDe 

North  Dakota  Wisconsin 

To  this  list  must  new  be  added  Washington  and  Minne- 


sota, while  in  Michigan  and  some  other  states  pupils 
are  being  transported,  either  by  implied  powers  without 
legislation  directly  authorizing  it,  or  by  sufferance. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Vir- 
ginia authorize  by  law  and  have  township  high  schools, 
Tennessee  has  consolidated  schools,  and  California 
authorizes,  and  has  what  are  known  as  union  high 
schools  in  the  country. 

As  many  states  report  only  biennially  and  others  do 
not  gather  statistics  in  regard  to  transportation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  present  completecomparative  statistics  show- 
ing progress  in  consolidation,  except  irregularly  from  a 
few  states,  which  probably  illustrate  the  general  ten- 
dency in  favor  of  the  movement.  In  1899  and  1900 
New  Jersey  expended  nothing  for  transportation.  In 
1900  and  1901  she  expended  $4,420.62.  Ohio  reports 
thirty-three  districts  transporting  last  year.  The  amount 
expended  for  transportation  in  Massachusetts  increased 
from  $8,648.00  in  1890-'91  to  $76,608.00  in  1894-'96, 
and  to  $141,764.00  in  1899-1900;  in  Vermont,  from 
$11,122.00  in  1898-'94  to  $26,492.00  in  1899-1900. 

In  1893  free  transportation  of  pupils  was  authorized 
In  Connecticut.  In  1900-1901  the  number  of  schools 
closed  was  eighty-four,  pupils  transported  849,  cost 
about  $£,817.00. 

In  Vermont  free  transportation  is  growing  in  favor, 
as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  state  expended  for  this 
purpose  $11,112.00  in  1893-'94  and  $26,492.00  in  1899- 
1900.  During  the  latter  year  726  schools  were  closed 
and  2,909  pupils  transported. 

New  York  has  a  system  of  contracts  whereby  one  dis- 
trict may  contract  with  another  for  the  education  of  its 
pupils  and  still  draw  the  district  quota  of  public  money. 
Connected  therewith  is  a  provision  of  law  permitting  the 
district  contracting  to  transport  their  pupils  to  the  dis- 
trict contracted  with.  The  first  contract  law  was  passed 
in  1896;  during  the  next  year  twenty-seven  districts 
took  advantage  of  the  law  and  contracted  with  adjoining 
districts.  The  number  taking  advantage  of  the  contract 
system  has  increased  from  that  time  until  tie  present 
year,  when  about  800  contracts  have  been  filed. 

Transportation  was  first  tried  in  Iowa  in  1896  in  two 
districts.  This  year  pupils  are  transported  in  about  fifty 
districts. 

In  Indiana  transportation  was  first  undertaken  ten 
years  ago.  Last  year  2,389  pupils  were  transported 
over  164  routes  in  60  different  counties. 

From  South  Dakota  Superintendent  Collins' reports 
that,  perhaps  in  one-fifth  of  the  districts,  some  trans- 
portatioi>  is  paid.  Since  reports  were  issued  transpor- 
tation has  been  operated  in  a  half-dozen  Mississippi  Val- 
ley states. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  providing  township  high 
schools  in  a  number  of  states,  and  where  the  township 
is  not  a  feasible  school  unit  such  units  as  seem  expe- 
dient have  been  carved  out  into  school  districts.  Tel 
states  report  township  high  schools,  or  their  equivalents, 
ti  the  number  of  1,319,  Indiana  leading  with  491.  Sta- 
tistics from  six  of  these  states  show  an  enrollment  in  this 
class  of  schools  of  30,404,  the  largest  being  13,183  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  The  first  township  high  school  is  re- 
ported from  Illinois  in  1867.  These  figures  show  that 
township  high  schools  have  grown  in  favor  very  rapidly. 

All  these  figures  encourage  the  view  that  the  contest 
we  are  eu  gaged  in  in  favor  of  better  schools  thru  con- 
solidation is  more  than  half  won.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  overcome  when  the  first  half  dozen  well- managed 
consolidated  schools  in  a  state  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond serious  controversy  the  success  of  the  plan.  How 
rapidly  this  plan  will  progress  in  the  future  depends  upon 
a  number  of  things. 

J^trs^. — The  general  intelligence  and  public  school 
spirit  of  the  people. 
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SteoiuL — Upon  the  topogrftph;  of  the  eotintry :  whether 
or  not  the  roads  are  in  good  condition  during  most  of  the 
Bchool  year;  whether  the  territory  is  welt  adapted  to 
large  units,  or  segregated  into  smaller  ones  by  hills, 
creeks,  lakes,  or  other  natural  barriers. 

Third. — Whether  legislation  makes  it  eaay  and  nata- 
ral  or  artificial  and  difficult, 

Fourth, — Consolidation  will  also  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  prevaUing  syetem  of  school  govern- 
ment and  organization. 

People  are  not  inclined  to  employ  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment that  is  not  a  governmental  nnit  for  other  pur- 
poses, also.  In  New  England  and  states  following  the 
New  England  plan  wide  powers  in  general  government 
are  delegated  to  the  town  or  township,  carrying  with  it 
to  irnahip  control  of  schools  noder  a  townshipL  bqard. 
The  step  from  a  nnmber  of  separate  echoots  tn  a  town- 
ship under  control  of  one  board  to  a  central  graded 
school  where  pupila  are  transported,  is  short,  easy,  and 
logicaL  Upon  this  point  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  well  says:  "In  the  Northern  states  the  cause 
of  school  consolidation  depends  intimately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  township  nnit  system.  A  certain  amount 
of  consolidation  can  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  small 
districts.  It  may  be  possible,  also,  for  several  districts 
to  merge  their  schools  into  one  for  the  time,  at  least, 
and  stUI  preserve  their  independence,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  the  first  plan  will  not  prove  effectual,  and  that  the 
second  one  will  be  infrequent  and  precarious." 

Where  the  county  is  more  largely  the  unit  of  school 
and  general  government,  as  in  some  of  our  Southern 
states,  and  where  central  county  authority  is  vested 
with  wide  discretionary  powers  in  locating  Behoal-honses 
and  defining  school  district  boundaries,  to  which  the  en- 
tire situation  presents  itself  in  more  accurate  perspect- 
ive by  being  removed  from  the  narrow  view  too  often 
taken  by  selfish  interests  in  a  small  neighborhood,  prog- 
ress in  consolidation  may  be  expected,  unless  prevent- 
ed, by  topographical  conditions  or  lack  of  school  interest. 

The  greatest  difficolties  are  met  in  states  like  the  one 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent — Minnesota— where  the 
township  is  hardly  a  unit  of  government  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  to  lay  out  and  keep  in  repair  a  lo- 
cal highway,  where  assessments  are  reviewed  by  a  county 
board  of  equalization;  where  taxes  are  "run  "  by  a  connty 
auditor  and  collected  by  a  county  treasurer;  where  legal 
business  nearly  all  centers  in  the  county  seat;  where 
township  and  school  district  boundaries  are  rarely  coin- 
flident,  and  where  each  tittle  school  district  is  a  unit  in 
itself,  having  three  officers  with  almost  sole  control  of 
its  tax  levy  and  school  management,  and  where  the 
county  exercises  no  control  of  school  affairs,  except  thru 
the  county  superintendent,  whose  powers  are  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  advice,  personal  influence,  and  collect- 
ing statistics  for  the  department  of  public 
iastruction. 

Where  people  have  been  educated  away  from 
the  township  system  and  the  larger  school  for 
a  half  century  or  more  under  such  a  system  of 
overburdened  democracy  it  is  not  surprisinj; 
that  the  introduction  of  the  consolidated 
school  is  steadily  resisted. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  those  states  where 
similar  conditions  prevail  consolidation  must 
be  encouraged  by  easy  steps,  aroasing  as  little 
antagonism  as  possible.  Only  to  an  inconsid- 
erable extent  will  they  establish  township 
schools.  Minnesota  has  had  a  permissive  tovn- 
ship  law  for  seven  years  and  yet  not  more  than 
one  or  two  township  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized under  it. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  plan  of  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  authorizing  a  district  to 
suspend  its  school  and  arrange  with  any  ad- 
joining district  or  dis'ricts  for  the  inatruc- 
UoQ  of  children  and  transporting  them  if  nnc- 
essary  and  expedient,  and  yet  be  aMe  to  main 
traits  separate  organization  and  participate       imh. 


in  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  is  the  most  ration- 
al method  of  promoting  practical  consolidation  in  states 
where  the  small  independent  school  district  is  the  school 
unit  and  not  the  township  or  county.  Undoubtedly  in 
many  places  school  districts  can  be  induced  to  favor  tem- 
poporary  suspension  of  school  for  a  term  or  a  year,  whose 
prejudice  of  tradition  would  not  sanction  their  formal 
dissolution  and  union  with  other  districts.  This  contract 
system  will  naturally  lead  to  formal  consolidation  where 
best  and  necessary. 

Such  a  contract  law  was  passed  in  New  York  in  1896, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  300  contracts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  adjoining  districts  are  already  filed 
with  state  superintendent  Skinner  this  year. 

The  free  rural  delivery  of  mail  promoting  the  good 
roads  movement,  the  telephone,  and  the  tendency  to  in- 
dustrial co-operation  bringing  farm  life  into  closer  rela- 
tion and  sympathy,  will  add  impetus  to  this  movement. 

In  Minnesota,  alone,  we  have  131  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  and  about  €00  co-operative 
creameries.  We  have  rural  communities  grouped  about 
a  co-operative  creamery,  department  store,  live-stock 
shipping  association,  fire  insurance  con]pany,lumhtrBnd 
fuel  company.  Where  this  condition  prevails  the  next 
step  is  a  co-operate  school. 

From  one  short  year  to  another  we  may  not  be  able 
to  discern  great  educational  progress  in  our  mral  com- 
munities, and  yet,  if  we  measure  educational  progress 
during  the  last  decade  or  quarter  of  a  century,  must  we 
not  conclude  that  we  have  advanced  almost  by  leaps  and 
bounds?  Enrolled  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
we  have,  by  no  means,  enrolled  in  a  lost  cause.  In  our 
country  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  every  great  ques- 
tion confronting  us,  and  that  ultimately  the  right  answer. 
The  American  educator^  co-operating  with  intelligent 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  will  ultimately  realize  the 
most  effective  system  of  school  organization  and  admin- 
istration that  in  our  country  a  race  of  physical,  intel- 
lectua),  and  moral  giants  shall  be  reared. 


The  introduction  of  gardening  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  elementary  schools  is  no  new  movement. 
Inspector  T.  G.  Rooper,  who  has  made  a  careful  stirdy 
of  school  gardens  in  German),  writefl  that  in  1814  in- 
structions were  issued  to  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the 
effect  that  "in  view  of  the  future  occupationB  of  chil- 
dren in  country  schools,  most  of  whom  will  be  engaged 
ia  agricultural  pursuits,  they  should,  in  addition  to  theii 
ordinary  work,  receive  some  instruction  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.''  In  1817,  in  Nassau,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  effect  that  a  garden  should  be 
proTided  for  every  village  school  besides  a  plsygrourd 
in  which  children  should  be  taught  fruit  ciltutP. 


tte  Stat*  NoTmal  School.  Whitewater,  Wli. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 

Week  Ending  September  13,  1902. 

Scholastic  Inertia  and  Progress. 

A  phenomenon  which,  in  spite  of  its  conBtant  recur- 
rence, never  ceases  to  cause  amazement  is  the  transmu- 
tation which  sound  educational  ideas  or  plans  undergo 
when  introduced  in  ordinary  school  practice.  Unless 
thoroly  familiar  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  scholastic 
mind,  one  is  forever  confronted  with  unforeseen  results. 
Nowhere  is  the  reign  of  routine  more  obstinate  than  in 
schooldom.  Nor  is  this  altogether  evil.  It  insures  at 
least  a  training  in  order,  preciseness,  punctuality,  and 
system — virtues  that  most  of  us  cannot  have  too  much 
pressed  upon  us.  The  exasperating  features  of  it  are 
that  reforms  are  slow  in  winning  an  entrance,  and  when 
they  are  finally  accepted  they  are  so  thoroly  metamor- 
phosed that  often  their  very  parents  have  difficulty  in 
recognizing  them.  And  strangely  enough,  the  more 
reasonable  a  proposition  appears  to  the  laic  mind,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  retain  its  essentials  when  put  thru  the 
school  mill.  In  fact,  nothing  seems  more  difficult  to 
keep  alive  in  school  than  common  sense. 

This  is  not  at  all  due  to  pedagogy,  as  some  suppose, 
for  sound  pedagogy  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sys- 
tematized common  sense  as  applied  to  educational  prob- 
lems. Logic  is  the  real  power  behind  the  cast-iron 
routine.  Diagramming  and  schematization  of  every 
form  have  a  strange  fascination  for  people  who  have 
been  in  the  scholastic  harness  for  a  number  of  years. 

Far-seeing  reformers  have  sought  to  establish  newer 
pedagogical  ideals  which  would  annihilate  this  tendency. 
Thus  it  was  hoped  that  psychology  would  place  teachiog 
upon  a  rational  basis.  The  logic  of  the  new  science 
found  almost  immediate  support,  but  the  psyche  part  of 
it  failed  to  receive  thoroly  practical  recognition. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  looked- for  results  gave  birth  to 
child-study.  The  plan  of  campaign  became  to  make 
teachers  realize  that  their  business  was  to  teach  chil- 
dren, and  not  the  mere  logic  of  the  school  curriculum. 
Child-study  became  the  fashion,  but  in  its  transmutation 
it  lost  much  of  its  original  purpose  and  tecance  with 
niany  merely  another  department  for  diagrsncnrirg  and 
sdl^l^pAtistog. 

^pttvertheless,  the  progress  from  psychology  to  child. 
sUMyiniB  been  productive  of  much  good.  As  a  result, 
tbi  Uving  child  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Grad- 
ually the  children  will  be  individually  benefited  by  the 
developing  new  attitude  of  teachers.  But  at  best  child- 
study  can  establish  only  humane  and  effective  ways  of 
teaching  the  young.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  what 
to  teach  is  of  no  less  importance.  This  is  a  matter  which 
can  never  be  settled  by  the  views  of  educators  which 
are  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  question  must  be  settled 
by  periedical  compromises  between  the  practical  and 
ideal  demands  of  the  times  and  of  particular  localities, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  results  of  expert  investigations 
of  the  capacities  and  humane  interests  of  the  individual 
children  on  the  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
leaders  ef  the  people  should  welcome  the  pronounced 
popular   tendencies  toward  insistence  upon  practical 


recognition  by  the  schools  of  the  economic  demands  of 
the  present  age,  which  have  come  to  the  surface  in  re- 
cent months 


Practical  Faith  in  Children. 

Every  child  is  an  individual  revelation  of  divinity. 
Herein  is  contained  the  substance  of  the  new  educa- 
tional creed  which  distinguishes  this  age  from  the 
past.  Formerly  an  almost  opposite  view  obtained, 
outside  of  mother  hearts,  at  least.  To  be  sure  there  are 
children  whose  divinity  is  so  completely  concealed  from 
all  but  the  most  skilled  eye  of  faith  in  humanity,  that 
a  doubt  as  to  their  heavenly  origin  and  destiny  seems 
justifiable.  There  are,  too,  educators  who  are  blind  in 
their  conceit ;  blind  especially  to  embryonic  good,  tho 
marvelously  keen-eyed  in  fault-finding.  The  number  of 
people  who  have  failed  to  become  enamored  of  virtue  be- 
cause of  this  blindness  on  the  part  of  their  educators  is 
legion.  Faith  in  a  child,  and  the  encouraging  attitude 
which  springs  from  this  faith,  has  never  marred  a  single 
soul.  Think  of  the  victories  it  has  won,  the  souls  it  has 
redeemed  ! 

An  educator  who  cultivates  a  practical  faith  in  every 
individual  child  in  his  care  will  be  doubly  rewarded. 
His  influence  will  inspire  and  cheer  the  young  on  their 
way,  and  thousands  will  call  him  blessed.  The  educator 
himself  will  be  made  happier  by  his  faith,  and  his  own 
character  will  grow  sweeter  and  stronger  thereby. 

He  who  cannot  raise  himself  to  this  abiding  faith  in 
the  divine  destiny  of  each  child  is  to  be  pitied,  and  his 
pupils  even  more  than  he. 


School  Gardening. 

Superintendent  Francis  A.  Bagnall,  of  Adams,  Mass., 
suggests  in  his  annual  report  that  small  garden-plots 
might  easily  be  provided  where  the  schools  have  suffi* 
cient  ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  several  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  The  practical  growing  and  car- 
ing for  plants  on  the  part  of  the  children  would  be  of 
great  value  to  them.  '*  Here  we  would  have  a  practical 
study  of  nature,  the  gaining  of  her  secrets  first-hand, 
the  *  learning  to  do  by  doing,'  and  the  knowing  and  lov- 
ing at  least  a  few  beautiful  flowers.  From  such  a  school 
garden  would  go  out  an  interest  in  the  making  of  home 
gardens,  ^nd  ere  long  some  of  the  unsightly  places  of 
our  town  would  become  beautified.  It  is  by  such  means 
as  this  that  we  are  to  create  a  better  public  sentiment 
and  civic  pride,  and  our  streets  be  kept  more  tidy,  the 
yards  of  the  dwellings  of  even  the  poorest  eleanet  and 
neater,  and  the  homes  more  attractive  without  and  beau- 
tiful in  appearance  and  character  within.  To  make  beau- 
tiful school-rooms  and  buildings  and  attractive  grounds 
will  be  a  paying  investment.'' 


A  Fable. 

"  A  lion  who  had  been  ill,  asked  a  sheep  if  his  breath 
was  bad.  The  sheep  said  Yes,  and  the  lion  bit  off  his 
head  because  only  a  fool  would  dare  to  be  so  truthful. 
A  wolf  was  asked  the  same  thinir  and  replied  No.  Him 
the  lion  killed  for  being  a  liar.  A  fox,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  said  that  he  had  a  cold  in  his  bead  and  could 
not  smell."  The  lion  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
the  school  board,  and  it  is  stated  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  fox  will  be  superintendent  at  the  highest  salary 
ever  paid. 
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Comparative  Illiteracy  of  City  and  Country. 

A  preliminary  report  on  illiteracy  jast  issued  by  tbe 
census  office  indicates  that  illiteracy  among  adult  males 
is  less  than  half  as  prevalent  in  the  large  cities  as  it  is 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  large  cities  and  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
Northern  states  is  affected  by  the  presence  in  the  cities 
of  large  numbers  of  illiterate  immigrants,  so  in  the 
Southern  states  the  same  difference  may  be  effected  by 
the  presence  of  the  negro  population.  Again,  a  popula- 
tion scattered  over  a  sparsely  settled  area  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach  by  an  effective  system  of  public  schools. 


Tonic  Sol-Fa  Lives  On. 

Dr.  Mc  Naught,  the  editor  of  The  Music  School  Review^ 
an  English  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music 
in  schools,  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  and  harmonics. 
His  judgment  concerning  the  present  status  of  tonic 
sol-fa  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  respectful  considera- 
tion.   He  says : 

"  The  irrepressible  vitality  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  a^^d 
notation  is  a  notable  fact.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  urged  against  the  use  of  the  notation  on  tke  grounds  of 
expediency,  we  see  strong  advooates  spring  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  in  spite  of  heaven-born  methods 
of  teaching  the  staff  that  appear  now  and  again,  the  British 
school  teacher  imperviously  goes  on  with  the  system.  In 
Toronto  the  agitation  against  it  has  failed ;  the  Cape  schools 
are  employing  it  more  and  more,  and  the  Irish  schools  are 
now  taking  to  it  in  large  numbers.  A  Welsh  writer,  in  the 
Cardiff  Times  voices  the  opinion  of  probably  the  majority  of 
his  compatriots,  when  he  says  that  '  sol-fa  has  come  to  stay,' 
and  Mr.  John  Tagg  has  been  advocating  in  a  convinced  style 
the  utility  of  the  method  before  a  New  Jersey  (U.  S.)  audience 
of  teachers,  and  has  secured  a  full  report  of  his  address  in 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  American  educational  news- 
papers. [In  The  School  Journal,  of  course]  Those  persons 
who  view  this  spontaneous  and  earnest  propaganda  of  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system  with  misgiving,  may  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving that  in  nearly  every  case  the  use  of  the  system  is 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  provides  an  excellent  intro- 
daction  to  the  erdinary  notation."- 


Let  there  be  a  service  of  thanksgiving  in  every  school 
of  the  land  to  commemorate  the  providential  escape  of 
the  nation's  chief  executive  officer  from  an  untimely 
death.  ^ 


Parents'  evenings  are  a  very  popular  and  most  benefi- 
'Cent  feature  of  many  schools  in  Germany.  They  are 
usually  social  gatherings  in  which  parents  and  teachers 
meet  together  with  the  object  of  promoting  cordial  rela- 
tions between  them,  and  chatting  and  consulting  with 
each  other  about  the  children. 


A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  New 
York  university,  for  the  better  promotion  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. It  is  the  differentiation  between  the  work  of 
the  corporate  board  and  that  of  the  faculty.  The  first 
shall  attend  to  the  purely  financial,  the  latter,  internal 
arrangements ;  each  board  thus  dealing  with  things  with 
which  it  is  familiar,  and  in  which  it  is  most  competent. 
The  only  fault  of  the  plan  is  its  too  great  faith  in  ideal 
corporations  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  plan  may  serve  as 
something  worth  laboring  for  much  as  we  do  for  the 
elimination  from  the  schools  of  ''pull." 


The  fifty-third  session  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  opens  on  September  11  for  the  high  school 
department«nd  September  16  for  collegiates.  This  is 
the  second  year  of  the  elective  system  and  of  the  ex- 
panded course  of  seven  years.  The  old  buildings  have 
i>eon  renovated  within  and  without,  fire-escapes  added, 


and  two  more  commodious  buildings  erected.  There  are 
further  additions  to  be  made.  Altho  the  faculty  has 
been  considerably  increased  the  administration  corps  re- 
mains the  same. 


A  report  of  an  impending  election  of  a  district  super- 
intendent in  New  York  city  contains  this  proviso  :  ''The 
person  to  be  elected  to  high  office  in  the  future  must 
have  shown  unqualified  adherence  to  the  policy  of  prog- 
ress in  education."  And  still  there  are  teachers  who 
cannot  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 


The  Children's  court,  of  New  York  city,  opened  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  Children  under  sixteen  will  be  ar- 
raigned here.  Kindness  is  to  be  the  prevailing  attitude. 
The  associations  of  the  ordinary  police  court  wiir  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible  and  precocity  will  not  be 
flattered  by  the  appreciative  smiles  of  court  hangers-on. 


A  Girls'  trade  school  will  be  opened  by  the  Ethical 
Culture  society  on  November  1  at  233  W.  14th  street. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  a 
school.  The  object  is  to  train  skilled  women  for  the 
trades,  roughly  grouped  into  the  needle,  machine,  and 
gluepot  trades.  Employers  and  employees  have  con- 
tributed all  the  help  possible  in  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation for  the  work.  In  London,  Eng.,  such  a  school 
has  been  in  most  successful  operation  for  many  years. 

In  this  school  there  will  be  no  waste  of  time.  No 
running  of  errands  for  apprentices,  no  picking  out  of 
basting  threads,  nor  the  doing  of  numerous  odds  and 
ends  of  things  that  in  no  way  contribute  to  obtaining 
skill  in  the  work  undertaken.  Saleswomen  will  here 
learn  something  of  the  articles  they  may  have  to  sell, 
their  history  and  place  in  the  industries  of  to-day.  And 
the  story  of  the  handicrafts  will  be  learned  from  their 
primitives  to  their  present  developments.  Thus  what 
often  to-day  is  drudgery  may  be  made  pleasing  by  intel- 
ligent knowledge.  In  addition  to  manual  instruction 
each  pupil  must  take  a  course  in  drawing,  color  work, 
and  business  letter  writing.  The  artistic  will  be  inter- 
woven with  the  manual  and  business  education.  Doubt- 
less many  fail  in  their  vocations  if  not  utterly,  at  least 
partially,  thru  a  lack  of  the  simplest  ideas  of  art  and 
colon 


The  publishers  of  Thb  School  Journal  regret  ex- 
tremely that  an  error  was  made  by  them  in  the  inser- 
tion of  an  advertisement  on  page  184  of  the  issue  of  The 
School  Journal  of  Sept.  6. 

The  said  advertisement  is  headed  "  Superior  Books 
for  Literature  Classes." 

The  publishers  of  these  books  thus  advertised  are  the 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  and  not  Houghton^  Miffiin 
&  Co.,  as  we  erroneously  inserted. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOVTtffAL, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  and  BOSTON, 

Is  aweeklyjonmal  of  educational  prosrressfor  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, school  officials,  leading  teacher8,and  all  others  who  desire  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  education.  Established  in 
1870  it  is  in  its  88rd  year.  Subscription  price,  92  a  year.  Like  other 
professional  journals  The  School  Joubmal  is  sent  to  subscribers  until 
speciaUy  ordered  to  be  discontinued  and  payment  is  made  in  full. 

From  this  office  are  also  issued  three  monthUes— Thx  Tsacbebs' 
Imbtitutb,  The  Pbimabt  School,  and  Educational  Foundatiomb, 
(each  $1.00  a  year,)  presenting  each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the 
teachers  of  all  grades,  the  primary,teacher  and  the  educational  student : 
also  OuB  Times  (current  history  for  teachers  and  schools)  send-monthhr 
50c.  a  year.-  A  large  Ust  of  teachers'  books  and  aids  is  published  and  i£ 
others  kept  in  stock,  of  which  the  following  more  important  catalogs  are 
published: 

Eellooo'b  Tbachibs'  Catalog.  144  large  pages,  describes  and  illus- 
trates our  own  publications,— free. 

Kellooo'b  Entebtaimment  Catalog.  Describes  the  cream  of  this 
Uterature,  over  TOO  titles,— free. 

KiLLooo'B  Nbw  Cbbtubt  Catalog.  Describes  and  classifies  1700  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  books  of  all  publishers,  A  unique  and  valuable 
lifit  -  9c.  Send  aU  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Books  and  files  of  our 
periodicals  may  be  examined  at  our  Chicago  (266  Wabash  Ave.)  and 
Boston  (116  Summer  St)  offices.  Send  aU  snbscnptions  to  the  New  York 
office.  £.  L.  &ELLOGG  &  COm  Educational  Publishers, 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
The  8CB00L  JouBNAL  iB  entered  as  Beoond'class  matter  at  the  N. Y.  Post  Ofllee 
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Letters. 


My  First  Deer  Hunt. — A  Natural  Science  Lesson. 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  time  that  my  father  let 
me  take  his  rifle  and  go  into  the  woods  to  hunt  deer. 
The  rifle  was  a  short  one«  the  barrel  being  only  thirty- 
two  inches  long,  and  I  had  never  shot  a  gun  more  than 
a  dozen  times  in  my  life.  It  was  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  I  called  up  the  two  dogs,  Dave  and  Hulda, 
aod  started  out  thru  the  woods  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  Salt  river,  a  stream  that  flows  thru  the  eastern 
part  of  Adair  county. 

As  I  went  along  I  began  to  thiok  of  all  the  tales  that  I 
have  ever  heard  about ''  bucks  fighting  with  their  horns 
when  wounded,"  and  particularly  the  admonition  of 
**  Uncle  George,"  an  old  colored  man,  who  had  killed 
many  deer  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  He  said: — ''I 
tells  you,  chile,  neber  git  close  to  a  buck  till  he  is  done 
dead ;  if  you  do,  he'll  just  turn  his  bar  all  backwards, 
and  his  eyes  gits  green,  and  he'll  run  his  prongs  right 
thru  you." 

I  had  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  when  I  started  into 
a  bend  of  Salt  river ;  it  was  nearly  a  mile  around  the  in- 
side of  the  bend  forming  what  is  called  a  horseshoe.  The 
opening  of  this  shoe,  when  I  started  in,  was  about  sixty 
yards  across,  and  just  inside  was  a  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down  during  the  summer,  and  the  leaves  had  dried 
on  the  branches  and  still  remained  there.  Out  of  this 
tree  top  bounded  a  deer  and  Dave  and  Hulda  took  after 
it. 

The  trees  were  thick  and  there  was  a  heavy  under- 
growth, so  that  I  got  only  a  glimpse  of  the  deer.  I  sta- 
tioned myself  about  mid  way  of  the  opening  by  a  big  tree, 
with  the  gun  cocked  ready  to  shoot  as  the  deer  would  run 
back  to  get  out  of  the  bend.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
dogs  began  to  bark  furiously  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
bend,  and  I  thought  that  rather  than  run  on  the  ice  Ib 
Salt  river,  the  buck  had  turned  on  the  dogs  and  was 
fighting  them,  and  that  my  situation  was  perilous  in- 
deed, should  he  succeed  in  whipping  the  dogs.  More 
furious  grew  the  barking  and  I  hated  to  run,  but  I  felt 
more  like  running  than  going  forward.  I  looked  ahead 
to  see  a  tree  or  sapling  that  I  could  climb  in  case  of 
extreme  peril.  I  saw  trees  that  would  afford  a  means  of 
escape  as  well  as  of  safety.  So  I  began  a  series  of  for- 
ward movements  from  one  tree  or  sapling  to  another, 
ready  to  shoot  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  baying  of 
the  dogs  never  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  their  position 
did  not  appear  to  ehange.  This  gave  me  a  little  more 
hope,  but  no  more  courage.  By  a  series  of  diagonal 
movements,  covering  it  seemed  to  me  about  two  hours,  I 
reached  a  clump  of  three  large  soft  maples  that  branched 
out  about  five  feet  above  the  ground  and  I  got  up  fin- 
ally into  the  forks.  I  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
the  dogs. 

Here  I  stood  with  the  rifle  in  my  hands,  trem- 
bling and  scared,  awaiting  developments.  Notwith- 
ing  the  safe  position  I  now  occupied,  I  could  not  see 
over  the  bank  where  the  dogs  were,  but  I  could  hear 
them  splashing  in  the  water.  There  was  no  tree  be- 
tween me  and  the  dogs  that  I  could  climb  quickly  should 
the  buck  drive  back  the  dogs  and  attack  me.  I  decided 
to  remain  where  I  was  till  one  side  or  the  other  gave  up. 

I  must  have  been  there  fully  a  half  hour  when  I 
saw  a  wet,  dirty  little  sheep,  as  I  thought,  drag  itself 
up  the  opposite  bank  and  strike  out  across  the  prairie 
bottom  in  a  very  slow  weak  gallop.  This  sh^ep  had 
gone  300  or  400  yards  when  it  stuck  up  its  muddy  tail, 
and  it  flashed  all  over  me—''  this  is  the  deer."  The 
dogs  had  quit  barking,  and  I  now  felt  relieved  and 
went  boldly  to  the  bank.  It  was  all  plain  now.  The 
dogs  had  chased  the  deer  so  closely  that  in  order  to 
escape  it  had  run  in  on  the  ice,  which  slanted  down  on 
each  side,  leaving  an  open  current  of  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream.  The  deer  was,  all  the  while,  in  the 
water  which  did  not  quite  cover  it,  and  the  dogs  were  on 


the  ice  barking  at  it.  Finally  it  had  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  water  on  to  the  ice  on  the  opposite  side, 
scrambled  up  the  bank  and  made  its  escape. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  shot  my  first  deer,  and  many 
others  afterwards,  but  this  to  me  was  the  most  thrilling 
experience  of  my  life  except  being  in  a  cyclone.  Even 
to  this  day,  some  of  the  old  neighbors  where  father  still 
lives,  indulge  their  dry  humor  at  my  expense  over  my 
narrow  and  blood-curdling  escape. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 


The  Rewards  of  Teaching. 

Will  the  editor  pardon  a  suggestion  or  two?  I  am 
sure  he  will.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Journal  for 
many  years,  feeling  that  the  editor  had  in  mind  those 
who  draw  small  salaries.  Now  it  is  the  case  with  me, 
and  of  nine-tenths,  yes,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those 
who  are  teaching,  that  we  shall  stop  with  no  more  than 
we  began.  Do  I  regret  that  I  have  been  a  teacher? 
No  ;  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  school-room.  My  rewards  are  the  sure  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  been  highly  useful. 

Of  course  I  have  had  my  days  of  discouragement, 
but  often  there  has  come  to  me  the  feeling  that  I  did 
well  to  teach,  for  all  that.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington last  year  and  visited  an  old  colleague  who  gave 
up  teaching  to  enter  on  what  seemed  to  him  a  lucrative 
field  in  getting  **  claims  "  paid.  We  talked  of  old  times, 
and  he  said  very  sadly,  **  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  gave 

up  teaching.    How  much  I  was  thought  of  in ; 

everybody  knew  me  and  respected  me  ;  I  was  useful  to 
others;  I  liked  to  help  others.  Sinee  then  I  have 
aimed  to  skin  others." 

I  could  see  that  he  really  envied  me,  and  yet  he  has 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.    Now  in  his  poor  health  he 

looks  back  to  the  time  in when  if  he  were  ill  a  day 

the  whole  town  was  in  sympathy  with  him ;  he  gets 
none  now,  except  from  a  very  very,  small  circle. 

The  reward  the  teacher  will  have  is  love  if  he  be- 
stows love.  Now  those  who  bestow  love  must  not  ex- 
pect money  in  return ;  that  would  be  foolish ;  money 
comes  when  we  give  a  tangible  good  like  corn,  wheat, 
etc.  Some  men  in  school  positions  get  what  seems  to  us 
a  good  deal  of  money.  But  they  do  not  bestow  feeling, 
simply  brain  power ;  and  can  not  expect  happiness  as 
the  result  of  their  labors. 

Last  year  I  met  a  man  who  had  been  a  teacher ;  then 
an  insurance  agent ;  then  a  superintendent  of  a  trolley 
system  ;  in  all  these  last  three  he  was  well  paid  in 
money ;  but  he  has  returned  to  teaching  again  at  a 
moderate  salary.  He  said, ''  I  get  more  satisfaction 
out  of  teaching."  Some  would  think  this  is  foolish,  but 
if  men  sought  teaching  for  the  money  there  is  in  it  we 
could  not  but  feel  sorry  for  their  pupils. 

Bridgeport.  Eva  D.  Johnson. 


The  College  Influence. 

The  meeting  at  Minneapolis  was  a  very  agreeable  one 
to  me  simply  because  it  brought  within  the  reach  of  my 
hand  a  number  of  old  friends.  President  Beardshear  I 
had  to  visit  in  the  hospital.  He  is  one  of  the  best  rep- 
resentatives ef  our  Western  men.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  colleges  have  been  acquiring  an  influ- 
ence in  the  N.  E.  A.  In  its  early  days  the  college  men 
fought  shy  of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  now  as  they  get  glory  and 
fame,  and  at  times  ofBce,  they  are  quite  ready  to  attend. 
Whether  this  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  to 
be  seen. 

The  great  majority  of  the  16,000  that  assembled 
have  no  interest  in  the  colleges ;  the  college  preparatory 
schools  were  scarcely  represented;  they  have  never 
taken  any  fancy  to  the  N.  E.  A.  The  pers^s  that  at- 
tend are  (1)  City  superintendents.  (2)  Principals  of 
city  and  large  town  schools.  (8)  Assistants  in  such 
schools.  (4)  Normal  school  men.  (6)  Those  who  want 
to  take  excursions.    (6)  Those  who  have  special  inter 
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etts,  M  Undergartners,  mDBic  teacheiB,  etc.;  these  are 
drawn  b;  the  departmeDta. 

There  was  so  mnch  goinft  on  that  it  waa  impoBsible 
to  get  but  a  faint  glimpse  ol  the  entire  field.  The  oolj 
satiaffing  way  ia  to  join  a  department  and  attend  all  its 
meetings,  I  am  not  cnrtain  that  the  real  good  of  the 
meeting  wai  attained.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make 
on  my  own  part,  but  I  fonnd  a  great  many  very  mnch 
diasaUafied  pereona.  The  point  imtde  by  many  was  that', 
"  No  one  gets  a  chance  unless  he  is  in  with  the  ring." 
Haring  no  aze  to  grind  I  cannot  say  whether  thie  was  a 
well-foanded  complaint  or  not ;  but  I  heard  it  often. 

It  was  remarked  by  many,  "How  wonderfnlly  Harris 
wears."  And  this  is  a  justly  deserved  opinion.  He  is 
stQl  thinking  upon  educational  questions,  and  never 
seems  to  have  ezhaoBted  the  mine  he  worki,  while  most 
of  the  men  who  hare  been  before  the  N.  E.  A.  have 
squeezed  their  orange  dry.  I  candidly  tfaink  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  large  number  who  have  been  on  the 
stage  of  the  N.  E.  A.  that  has  yet  something  to  say. 

^of.  William  F.  Phelps,  a  former  president  of  the 
N.  B.  A.,  active  in  the  educational  field  since  1845, 1 


WiUikm  F.  Phelps,  tbe  veteran  •dticator.  kctlvo  la  tlia  edncatlon  ■ 

■t  fieia  iloce  1845,  at  pre*ent  reildaot  ditector  of  tbe  new 

■t«te  aormal  achool  at  Dnlatb,  Uinneaot*. 

was  glad  to  see  present.  He  came  to  the  Weat  from 
New  Jersey  and  built  up  the  normal  school  work,  begin- 
ning at  Winona.  As  an  organizer  and  developer  of 
normal  schools  he  is  without  an  equal ;  the  West 
owes  him  a  great  debt.  He  informed  me  that  he  was 
reddent  director  of  the  new  school  at  Duluth  which  is 
to  open  this  fall.  J.  W.  L. 

Uneducated  Minds. 

While  in  the  mountains  this  summer  two  young 
ladies  came  to  the  boarding  house,  and  1  learned  they 
ware  teachers.  They  were  very  intelligent  young 
women,  one  wrote  poetry  somewhat.  1  became  quite 
interested  in  them,  and,  tho  not  a  teacher,  undertook  to 
draw  out  soma  of  their  ideas.  Your  paper  is  often  in 
my  son's  hande,  and,  knowing  he  values  it.  I  read  it  my- 
self each  week.  I  had  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  one  of 
them,  but  she  immediately  laid  it  down  and  took  up-a 
fashion  jourual  and  buried  herself  in  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  both  of  these  ladies  wanted 
to  drown  their  minds  every  minute  ;  this  caught  the 
atteation  of  several  and  we  -wondered  why  this  was  so. 
They  read  light  and  trivial  literature  and  disappointed 
ui  in  general.  One  lady  remarked,  "That's  the  way 
with  teachers  I  hava  met." 

Now  some  persons  have  an  educational  bent,  or  power 
to  tnfiuenee  ;  they  draw  out  the  good  thing  in  all  they 
come  in  contact  with,    I  was  so  affected  in  this  way  by 


a-teacher  in  our  district  school  many  years  ago ;  I  shall 
never  forget  him.  What  is  it  to  have  an  educating 
mind  T 

In  further  intercourse  with  these  teachers  I  found 
that  they  lacked  interest  in  human  beings  as  such.  To 
tbe  same  boarding  house  came  a  young  man,  a  teacher 
in  an  academy  in  the  next  county ;  he  captivated  all  by 
giving  ns  a  larger  scope  of  thought  He  turned  out  to 
be  tbe  "star  boarder;"  he  was  so  different  from  the 
yeung  women  that  it  led  to  questioning,  "  Why  is  it." 
One  evening  he  gave  a  talk  on  Froebel,  another  on  Rous- 
seau. He  was  declared  to  be  a  "born  teacher?"  Cer- 
tainly he  had  an  educating  mind. 

But  what  I  wanted  particularly  to  speak  about  ia  to 
ask  you,  who  seem  to  understand  the  matter,  whether 
it  is  possible  for  persons  to  acquire  this  educating  power? 
What  a,  misfortune  it  is  for  a  child  to  be  penned  up  four 
or  five  hours  a  day  with  one  who  has  no  power  to  edu- 
cate. There  is  no  doubt  but  the  influence  of  such  peis 
sons  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  I  read  in  a  life 
of  Margaret  Fuller  that  when  she  came  to  a  town  it  waa 
a  holiday  almost  for  the  thinking  women,  they  crowded 
to  hear  her  talk.  Even  now  if  a  woman  like  Julia 
Ward  Howe  can  say,  "I  saw  Margaret  Fuller,"  she 
arouses  a  sigh  of  regret.  E.  P.  Seaeington. 

Queent. 

Late  Summer  Wild  Flowers. 

Tbose  who  spend  August  in  tbe  country  find  the  road- 
sides  and  the  field  full  of  purple  tints.  The  thistle 
flower  is  covered  with  butterflies  that  find  it  a  store- 
bouse  of  honey.  One  of  the  most  common  flowers  ia  the 
boneset;  it  is  gathered  by  people  for  its  sovereign  vii^ 
tues  in  colds  and  especially  in  the  "grip."  Its  name  sig- 
nifies its  value — "setting  the  bones"  when  they  ache. 
Its  color  is  white,  tho  it  is  stated  in  a  New  York  paper 
to  be  purple. 

The  goldeurod  iq  now  beginning  to  glow;  there  are 
many  species  —as  many  as  forty-two  different  kinds  in 
our  Northern  states.  The  ancient  name,  "solidago," 
given  to  the  family,  shows  that  it  was  once  deemed  val- 
uable by  physicians;  it  means  "  to  make  whole."  The 
evening  primrose  is  another  yellow  flower.  It  well  de- 
serves its  name.  All  day  long  it  looks  an  uncomely 
weed;  when  twilight  comes  on,  what  a  change  takes 
place!  It  is  resplendent  with  a  mais  of  fragile  flowers 
and  redolent  with  an  agreeable  perfume.  It  lasts 
bat  a  single  eve;  the  petals  fade  and  all  day  long  hang 
pale  and  feeble  agMnat  the  main  stalk.  One  sometimea 
thinks  the  blossoms  are  phosphorescent,  so  vividly  do 
they  glow  in  the  thickening  twilight. 

The  common  sumach  now  begins  to  illuminate  tbe 
hillsides  and  barren  fields.  The  pyramidal  frait  clusters 
are  often  chosen  for  decoration,  tho  there  is  a  fear 
among  some  that  they  are  poisonous;  the  reputation  of 
the  white-flowered  sumach  has  injured  this  harmless  and 
beautiful  shrub. 

The  lobelia  family  has  been  in  evidence  all  the  sum- 
mer— the  "high-balia"  and  the  "low-belia;"  the  for- 
mer is  a  striking  plant.  But  now  another  of  the  family 
makes  its  appearance— a  still  more  striking  member — 
the  cardinal  flower.  We  have  no  flower  that  can  vie 
with  this  in  vividness.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
in  France,  whither  it  was  sent  by  the  early  Canadians, 
beinc  of  the  color  worn  by  tbe  church  dignitaries. 

What  a  humble  flower  " butter-and-eggs "  is!  Many 
a  country  girl  has  boiled  its  flowers  to  make  a  lotion  for 
the  complexion,  but  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  white 
flower  of  the  elderberry-busb.  St.  Johns-wort  had  once 
much  to  do  with  superstition;  it  was  gathered  on  St. 
John's  eve  and  hung  at  doors  and  windows  to  keep  off 
evil  spirits.  Why?  A  volume  might  be  written  about 
this  plant.  The  jewel  weed  is  now  abundant  Iwside 
streams.  The  mullein  was  brought  here  from  the  island 
of  Tbapsos.  The  Romans  dipped  it,  when  dry,  into  suet 
and  used  it  for  torches  at  funerals.  Markhah. 
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An  Illustrated  Geography  Lesson. 

Teachers  have  for  several  years  past  considered  pic- 
tures a  most  valuable  aid  in  teaching  geography.  Usual- 
ly the  pictures  are  collected  from  magazines  and  illus- 
trated papers  and  even  advertisements  and  railroad  time- 
tables are  made  to  serve  a  purpose  in  the  school-room. 
But  necessarily  this  aid  has  its  limitations,  for  such  pic- 
tures are  small  and  of  varying  quality. 

The  lantern  offers  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
presenting  geographical  pictures  to  a  class.  The  lan- 
tern pictures  are  larger  and  clearer  than  prints  and  it 
is  an  advantage  to  show  certain  pictures  to  the  entire 
class  at  one  time.  The  writer  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  an  illustrated  lesson  given  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  which,  during 
the  month  of  May,  set  aside  for  the  free  use  of  teachers 
a  room  fitted  with  an  electric  stereopticon,  and  provided 
slides  to  illustrate  talks  on  geographical  subjects.  The 
supervisor  of  primary  grades  reserved  this  room  for  the 
pupils  of  the  entire  fourth  grade,  and  organized  them 
into  groups  of  about  two  hundred  each.  A  lecture  about 
the  physical  features  of  the  United  States  was  prepared 
and  illustrated  by  slides  selected  by  a  committee  of 
fourth  grade  teachers.  Each  group  of  pupils  was  then 
sent  to  the  lecture  room,  and  heard  the  lecture,  j^hich 
was  delivered  by  teachers  selected  for  that  work. 

The  preparation,  which  occupied  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  lesson,  consisted  mainly  of  a  review  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  United  States,  and  as  each 
teacher  had  a  list  of  the  views  to  be  used,  the  review 
took  the  form  of  an  informal  discussion  of  some  of  the 
features  to  be  brought  up  in  the  illustrated  lesson.  For 
instance  the  fishing  industry  of  the  northeast  was  quite 
thoroly  discussed  and  the  discussion  was  enlivened  by 
references  to  *'  Captains  Courageous "  which  many  of 
the  children  had  read.  The  highlands  were  compared, 
and  their  uses  to  man  discussed.  In  this  connectien  the 
peculiar  workings  of  nature  were  brought  to  mind  by  small 
pictures  of  the  Grand  Canon,  Yellowstone  Park,  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  and  Yosemite.  Here  the  story  of  Profile 
R?ck,  as  related  in  Hawthorne's  ''  Great  Stone  Face,^ 
was  read. 

The  illustrated  lesson  was  given  as  a  travel  trip. 
The  aim  was  to  instil  an  appreciation  of  God's  handi- 
work rather  than  to  impart  technical  knowledge.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  lesson,  questions  were  asked  to 
maintain  a  lively  interest  and  stimulate  thought.  A 
few  explanatory  remarks  about  the  trip  to  be  taken,  and 
a  brief  map  study  began  the  lesson. 

The  trip  began  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Pictures 
of  beautiful  summer  resorts  along  the  northeast  coast 
were  shown.  The  rocky  coast  and  pleasure  yachts 
were  pointed  out.  A  few-  words  showing  the  use  of  the 
sea  coast  for  recreation  accompanied  the  pictures. 

In  contrast  to  the  pleasure  crafts  floating  so  idly  at 
anchor,  pictures  of  New  England  fishing  craft,  that  ply 
the  northern  waters  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  With 
these  came  pictures  of  icebergs,  whalers,  maokerel,  cod, 
fishing  harbors  and  the  typical  fi  thing  villages  that  dot 
the  northeast  coast.  Pictures  to  show  the  ocean  as  a 
great  trade  route  could  not  be  procured,  and  with  a  few 
questions,  the  trip  was  continued  inland. 

A  bit  of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  with  the  White . 
mountains  in  the  distance,  brought  to  mind  the  eastern 
highlands  and  plains.  The  beautiful  wooded  spots, 
babbling  brooks,  and  forest  clad  hills  excited  "  Ah's  "  and 
**  Oh*s"  such  as  no  teacher,  however  clever,  inspired  when 
she  told  her  nine-year-old  tots  that  ''  A  mountain  is  a 
high  elevation  of  land."  The  difficulties  and  expense  of 
building  roads  and  railroads  over  mountains  were 
dwelt  upon  and  a  picture  of  **  Jacob's  Ladder,"  corrobo- 
rated the  teacher's  statements.  The  pupils  saw  very 
readily  why  the  Appalachian  highland  came  to  be  a  great 
lumbering  region,  as  the  heavily  wooded  hills  passed 
before  them.  Pictures  of  lumbering  and  log  driving 
helped  to  strengthen  this  impression. 


As  we  left  the  mountain  district  we  noticed  the 
streams  growing  broader  and  soon  ))ecoming  great 
highways.  The  broad  level  lands,  covered  with  waving 
grain,  told  their  stories  and  the  explanation  that  ''plains 
are  the  homes  of  farmers"  were  indeed  superfluous. 

Time  forbade  the  showing  of  every  phase  of  agricul- 
tural life,  and  a  few  characteristic  scenes  of  the  cotton 
regions  sufficed. 

Whirled  past  the  Western  plains  with  .their  thousands 
of  feeding  cattle,  we  were  soon  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
district.  Here  we  found  mountain  scenery,  very  grand, 
but  very  different  from  the  shady  pools  and  noisy  brooks 
of  the  Eastern  highland.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Yellowstone  Park,  Grand  Canon,  glaciers,  and  the  tops 
of  well-known  mountains  created  impressions  in  the 
minds  of  the  youthful  audience*  such  as  no  word  pic- 
tures have  ever  done.  Views  of  the  Great  Basin  and 
irrigating  canals  told  very  plainly  how  man  has  over- 
come the  elements  and  made  for  himself  a  garden  spot 
out  of  an  uninhabitable  desert.  The  snow-clad  Sierras 
told  their  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  surrounding 
country.  With  a  few  views  of  Yosemite,  our  journey 
brought  us  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  in  a  city  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  we  found  people  who  live  and 
look  just  as  we  do.  A  short  trip  around  the  city  ended 
on  our  steamer.  As  we  steamed  thru  the  beautiful 
Golden  Gate,  we  waved  a  loving  farewell  to  the  ''  Land 
of  the  Pilgrims'  pride." 

The  results  of  this  lesson  were  manifold.  In  all  the 
gdography  lessons  that  followed,  a  lively  interest  was 
manifested  in  many  facts  that  were  called  to  mind  by 
the  trip.  There  is  a  desire  for  much  more  information 
than  is  found  between  the  covers  of  their  small 
geographies.  Elizabeth  Bird  Small. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Gulf  Stream  Delusion. 

A  contributor  to  Scribner^s  Magazine  insists  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  overworked  gulf  stream  theory 
should  be  forever  laid  aside  and  should  not  be  permitted 
any  longer,  thru  current  text-books,  to  misinform 
the  children  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  current  notion  that  the  climate  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
countries  occupying  a  much  higher  latitudinal  position 
than  areas  on  the  eastern  part  ef  the  North  American 
continent,  where  the  temperature  is  much  more  severe, 
owe  their  immunity  from  the  cold  of  a  high  northern 
latitude  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  gulf  stream 
is  a  delusion,  for  the  reason  that  the  gulf  stream  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  any  perceptible  influence  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  Atlantic  after  passing  eastward  from  the 
coast  of  this  continent.  What  is  a  fact,  however,  and 
doubtless  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  relatively  equit- 
able climate  in  the  northwestern  section  of  this  conti- 
nent, is  the  atmospheric  movements  which  carry  the 
warm  air  currents  of  the  ocean  eastward  over  the  Euro- 
pean countries  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  in 
the  same  way  that  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  southern  Alaska  are  given  a  reasona- 
bly warm  climate,  even  in  winter,  by  the  air  currents 
which  sweep  in  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  gulf 
stream  theory  is  one  which  dies  hard<and,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain it,  it  has  been  insisted  that  conditions  in  our  Ameri- 
can Northwest  were  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  those 
that  existed  in  northwestern  Europe  because  of  a  Japan- 
ese current  which  performed  a  service  for  America  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  the  gulf  stream  per- 
formed for  the  western  shores  of  Europe. 


Prof.  C.  B.  Van  Hise,  head  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  probably  be 
elected  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams 
in  the  presidency. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


An  Ideal  Vacation  School  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  last  week  of  July  ended  a  most  saccessful  term  of  the 
capital  city's  Tacation  school.  This  school  was  founded  three 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Raymond  Riordon,  principal  of  the  Greenlcaf 
school  and  director  of  the  night  school  system.  It  is  thru  the 
untiring  zeal  of  this  unselfish  young  man  that  it  has  grown  in 
worth  and  popularity.  There  was  no  fund  set  apart  by  Con- 
eress  for  its  support.  The  first  gear's  money  was  donated  bv 
friends  interested  in  the  enterprise.  This  year  Mr.  Riordon^s 
great  desire  was  to  make  the  school  self-supporting.  The  work 
done  during  the  short  term  showed  the  wonderful  results  ac- 
cempiished  by  ene  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  young  man  and 
his  willing  and  competent  assistants  who  aided  him  in  this 

food  work.  These  were  also  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
t  was,  indeed,  a  labor  of  love  performed  by  this  little  band  of 
workers,  for  without  remuneration  they  cheerfully  g^ve  six 
weeks  of  their  vacation  and  much  needed  rest  to  this  good 
cause.  But  the  grateful  mothers  showed  their  appreciation  in 
all  the  ways  they  could  and  could  not  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  school  was  located  in  that  section  of  the  city  where  the 
children  sadly  needed  and  appreciated  too,  what  was  done  for 
them.  Their  homes  were  built  in  long  rows  close  to  the  side- 
walks. No  grass  plots  graced  either  front  or  back.  Their  only 
Slace  to  play  during  the  long,  hot  summer  was  the  scorching, 
usty  streets  with  its  pavement  of  cobble  stones  with  in  many 
parts  the  dangerous  and  noisy  trolley  frequently  passing. , 

On  the  afternoon  that  the  public  schools  closed  this  one  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Riordon  and  assistants  who  labored 
to  have  all  in  readiness  for  the  following  day.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  June  earlier  in  the  morning  than  was  customary  the 
doors  were  opened  and-just  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  children 
handed  in  tickets  of  application.  ^ 

This  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  more  than  the  class- 
rooms would  accommodate  but  the  kind-hearted  principal 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say  "  nay  *'  to  any  of  these  eager 
little  ones  and  thus  cause  bitter  disappointment,  so  he  bade 
them  all  come  in,  using  the  corridors,  basement,  and  every 
available  space  for  class-rooms. 

Aftei  the  opening  the  school  rapidly  increased  in  popularity 
with  both  parents  and  pupils  ana  four  hundred  more  applied, 
but  it  was  quite  impossible.  This  was  one  of  the  principal's 
chief  objects,  to  make  the  school  so  entertaining  ana  attractive 
that  the  streets  would  be  cleared.  He  certainly  succeeded  for 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  members  came  as  early  as  half- 
past  seven  altho  the  session  began  at  nine  and  closed  at  noon. 
Thus  more  than  three  happy  and  profitable  hours  were  spent  in 
learning  useful  industries  and  pleasant,  healthful  recreation.  A 
spacious  yard  back  of  the  building  was  converted  into  a  finely 
equipped  playground.  Several  double  swings,  hammocks, 
see  saws,  and  chutes  furnished  amusement  for  the  younger 
children  while  for  the  older  OEes  and  those  inclined  to  more 
vigorous  sports,  fine  apparatus  with  rings,  bars,  and  ladders 
was  provided.  The  ever  fascinating  sand  piles  were  there,  too, 
nor  were  thev  forgotten  for  groups  of  children  displayed  their 
geographical  knowledge  in  the  skill  with  which  they  made 
mountains,  rivers,  forts,  etc.  There  was  work  outside,  too, — 
work  that  children  enjoy  but  did  not  do  at  home.  The  flower 
beds  and  good  sized  vegetable  gardens  made  by  the  pupils  were 
among  the  many  attractive  features  of  the  work.  They  planted 
seeds.  Thev  weeded,  watered,  and  hoed  quite  vigorously  and 
were  rewaraed  with  many  blossoms  which  brightened  their 
homes.  The  cooking  classes  were  taught  to  properly  prepare 
and  cook  the  vegetables  from  the  gardens.  The  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  provided  the  seeds  but  the  boys  worked 
hard  two  years  ago  when  they  carted  away  gravel  from  a  strip 
four  hundred  feet  long  and  nve  feet  wide  and  replaced  it  with 
good  rich  soil.  Recreation  periods  were  conducted  in  a  most 
orderly  manner.  No  attendants  were  needed.  There  was  no 
noise  or  confusion.  The  children  were  so  happy  that  boister- 
ous games  were  never  indulged  in  and  a  dispute  was  quite  un- 
known. 

The  work  inside  began  with  the  kindergarten  which  was  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  any  such  school.  On  looking 
into  the  class-rooms  one  would  not  think  of  a  school  for  the 
children  were  in  groups,  sitting  or  standing,  as  was  most  con- 
venient^ and  quietly  chatting  over  their  work.  Perfect  order 
was  maintained  yet  no  set  rules  of  government  were  made.  In 
each  room  the  teacher  was  assistedby  three  or  four  high  school 
young  women  and  men  who  expect  to  enter  the  normal  school 
and  volunteered  their  services.  It  was  hard  to  discover  the 
teachers,  so  little  in  these  busy  workrooms  were  they  in  evi- 
dence— a  sure  sign  of  a  good  teacher  and  model  room.  Never- 
theless, they  were  always  where  most  needed  assisting  those 
who  required  help.  The  spirit  of  the  school  was  ideal ;  teachers 
and  pupils  worked  in  perfect  harmony.  It  needed  but  a  short 
visit  to  convince  one  that  the  children  were  happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  work;  were  learning  to  be  self-helpiul  and  self- 
reliant;  courteous,  thoughtful,  and  generous  in  aiding  others. 
They  were  also  forming  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
indnstry. 

The  nrst  grade  made  quantities  of  paper  flowers,  fairy  para- 


sols, tiny  hats  and  baskets.  These  were  tagged  with  name  and 
grade  and  hung  upon  cords  crossing  each  other  over  the  desks. 
A  very  bright  bower  was  thus  formed.  Raffia  was  also  braided 
in  this  grade.  Pupils  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades 
worked  with  the  same  materials  in  more  advanced  stages  as 
they  were  able  to  shape  and  sew  the  raffia  ipto  baskets,  mats, 
etc.;  many  cunningly  fashioned  into  dolls'  hats.  As  the  paper 
work  is  not  as  practical  as  the  other  industries  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal's intention  to  substitute  something  else  for  another  year. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  became  quite  proficient  in  basket 
weaving.  Reed,  rattan,  and  sweet  grass  as  well  as  raffia  were 
used.  Numbers  of  these  pretty  baskets  in  a  variety  of  fancy 
shapes  suitable  for  candy,  flower,  fern,  or  work  baskets  hung 
about  the  room. 

Special  orders  were  taken  for  waste  baskets  which  were  well 
made  and  very  artistic  in  shape  and  combination  of  cobr. 
Among  the  mats  were  intricate  patterns  for  table  mats,  large, 
durable  mats  for  porch  seats  which  were  stronger  than  many 
seen  in  shops.  These  pupils  were  also  taught  tying  of  fish- 
twine,  the  same  principle  which  is  used  in  hammock  weaving 
being  used.  The  bovs  enjoyed  this  work  immensely  and  their 
nimble  fingers  with  the  aid  of  the  short  flat  stick  worked  indus- 
triously. They  proudly  displayed  to  visitors  many  useful  shop- 
ping bags  in  white,  black,  and  brown.  From  the  fifth  to  eightn 
grade  inclusive  the  pupils  were  taught  typewriting.  A  room 
containing  thirty  or  thirty-five  machines  was  devoted  to  this 
purpose  and  during  the  entire  session  the  busy  click  of  these 
machines  might  be  heard  as  each  of  these  grades  gave  one- 
half  hour  a  day  to  this  interesting  work. 

Beginning  with  lists  of  words  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  fifth 
grade  pupils  copied  readily  and  well  a  business  letter  placed 
upon  the  board.  They  all  liked  this  work,  were  quick  to  learn 
and  showed  marked  progress.  The  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  was  very  practical  and  exceedingly  interesting. 
Sewing  was  taught  and  many  useful  articles  were  made  as  the 
girls  basted  and  stitched  on  the  machines.  The  girls  were 
taught  cooking  also.  In  a  large  hall  a  cheery  looking  little 
woman  in  snowy  cap  and  a  apron  presided  over  the  culinary 
department.  A  shining  gas  stove  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  But  what  at  first  seemed  very  amusing  was  the  group 
of  bright  and  interested  boys  wearing  blue  check  gingham 
aprons,  surrounding  their  teacher.  A  visitor  asked  one  little 
lad  what  he  was  making  ?  *'  Injun  puddin',"  he  answered,  vig- 
orously stirring  the  mixture  and  feeling  quite  confident  his 
pronunciation  would  not  be  criticised. 

On  further  questioning  many  of  the  boys  were  found  who 
preferred  cooking  to  carpentry  while  the  girls  enjoyed  the  wood- 
carving  which  they  learned  in  the  carpenter  shop  that  had  been 
fitted  up  in  the  basement.  Here  both  girls  and  boys  were  busily 
employed  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  instructor.  The 
use  of  many  common  tools  was  taught  and  such  useful  articles 
as  tables,  shelves,  and  ironine  boards  were  well  made.  Many 
of  the  girls  became  very  skilful  in  carving  designs  on  frames, 
glove  boxes  and  bread  trays.  The  eighth  grade  boys  had 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  two  strong  yet  very  artistic  hard  wood 
chairs  which  they  had  made.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  upper  grade  work  and  one  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
children  was  the  Venetian  bent  ironwork.  Many  pretty  as  well 
as  useful  articles  were  fashioned  from  the  iron  strips.  A  long 
table  which  was  covered  with  lamp-frames,  candlesticks,  pic- 
ture frames,  etc.,  showed  considerable  skill  in  this  work.  The 
pupils  also  displayed  much  originality  and  artistic  taste  in 
making  designs  for  the  articles.  A  competent  milliner  in- 
structed the  eighth  grade  girls  in  the  art  of  sewing,  shaping 
and  trimming  hats.  Crepe  paper  was  used  for  this  work  and 
the  girls'  deft  fingers  soon  finished  some  dainty  creations  which 
required  close  inspection  to  tell  them  from  the  straws  and 
flowers  in  vogue.  A  scarlet  crege  paper  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  bows  was  shown ;  a  black  one  with  scarlet  paper  poppies, 
a  white  one  with  white  taffeta  ribbon  was  certainly  dainty, 
light,  and  cool,  while  one  of  black  with  a  wreath  of  black  pop- 
pies was  worn  by  a  teacher  in  mourning.  Altho  the  price  of 
the  hats  was  but  a  trifle  a  neat  little  sum  was  realized  from  the 
orders  taken. 

Now  with  this  variety  of  occupation  a  miniature  housekeep- 
ing was  carried  on  by  all  of  the  pupils.  In  a  furnished  bed- 
room they  were  taught  to  make  beds,  also  to  change  the  linen 
when  a  patient  was  ill  and  to  properly  wait  upon  one.  Sweep- 
ing and  dusting  were  done  and  those  who  did  the  work  well 
were  chosen  to  oversee  and  criticise  others.  In  the  laundry 
both  boys  and  girls  learned  to  wash  the  towels,  bed,  and  table 
linen  and  dish  towels  used. 

As  there  was  no  money  for  the  support  of  this  school  a  jan- 
itor was  out  of  the  question,  but  willing  hands  offered  to  pick 
up  the  thousands  of  bits  of  bright  paper,  quantities  of  shavings 
and  other  accumulations  of  three  hours  work.  Very  soon  the 
grateful  mothers  relieved  the  children  of  this  task  and  after 
each  session  many  of  them  whose  children  were  reaping  the 
benefit  of  this  great  work,  came  with  pails  and  brooms  and 
swept  and  scrubbed,  nor  left  until  the  building  was  in  order. 

But  the  children  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to 
Saturdays  for  on  those  days  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  taken  on  special  cars  to  some  spot  in  the  country.    The 
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uie  of  the  troUcT  can  was  donated  by  the 
companiea  «r  otben  lotetesie4  in  ihe  wel- 
fare of  the  achool. 

As  was  said  before  CoogTess  appropri- 
ated no  money  (or  this  school  and  tho  the 
expenses  were  guaranteed  by  a  generous 
and  public  spirited  Ciiend  of  the  cause, 
Mr.  Riordon  a  object  was  to  make  the 
school  self-supportioE.  For  this  purpose 
a  bazaar  was  planned  and  held  for  two 
days  and  evenings  at  the  dose  of  the 
school.  Ai  the  articles  were  finished  bv 
the  little  workers  they  were  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  maker,aad  the  price  of  the 
material  alio  on  the  card. 

Uaderneath.the  selling  price  was  placed, 
The  parents  of  the  children  could  pur- 
chase any  article  at  cost  of  material,  while 
others  paid  the  selling  price.  In  this  way 
a  smalt  profit  was  given  to  the  workers. 

D  aring  the  term  many  articles  were  sold 
to  visitors  and  orders  taken  for  hats, 
aprons,  scrap  baskets,  etc.  One  grade  is 
the  cooking  class  sola  about  twenty  dol- 
lars worth  of  chacolate  caramels  from  ord- 
ers in  one  week.  The  first  day  of  the 
baziar  the  receipts  were  over  one  hundred 
doUari,  chui,  I  think,  assuring  success. 
But  even  if  this  vacation  school  were  not 
a  success  financially  a  far  nobler  end  was 
attained  j  one  other  which  the  principal 
bad  as  his  purpose  when  be  founded  this 
school:— "To  make  these  children  happy, 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  improve  tbeir 
moiaU,  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  their 
parents."  Uther  cities  that  are  not  already 
engaged  in  this  work  would  be  wise  to  take 
ap  (he  matter,  for  money  spent  in  these 
ichooli  would  be  well  spent,  and  all  who 
look  into  the  work  would  cry,  "Sue cess  and 
long  life  to  the  vacation  achool." 

— Ehha  Deuel  Rice. 
Rural  Education  In  France. 

The  following  thoughts  adapted  from 
the  Schoolmaster  may  be  of  interest  as 
matters  of  comparison ; 

In  France  every  commune  of  3,000  in- 
habitants must  provide  an  infant  school 
which  is  altended  by  children  from  two  to 
six  years  of  age.  In  summer  these  schools 
open  at  7  a.  m.  and  close  at  7  F.  M. ;  in 
winter  the  hours  are  from  8  a.  h.  to  6  p.  h. 
A  midday  meal  Is  provided. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  religious  orders,  and  are  well 
looked  after ;  those  under  municipal  con- 
trol are  not  always  as  well  cared  for. 
Froebei's  methods  are  supposed  to  be 
practiced,  But,thiuout,the  education  takes 
a  too  serious  turn,  and  an  unnatural  haste 
Is  exhibited  toward  the  practical  in  liie. 

Every  commune  must  maintain  an  ele- 
mentary school  either  de  ipsa  or  in  con- 
junctiOQ  with  a  neighboriag  commune.  In 
these  schools  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  primitive,  and  the  sweeping  aud  dust- 
ing are  done  by  the  children  Ihemselves. 
In  the  northeri^part,  especially,  the  fumi- 
tureland  apparatus  are  old  ana  ill  adapted 
to  their  purposes.  On  the  walls  of  each 
class-roDm  must  hang  "  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  "  aad  an  extract  from  the 
law  on  "  cruelty  to  animals." 

The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
divided  into  three  grades  :— 

0)  Primary,  6-9  years. 

(i)  Intermediate,  9-II  years. 

(])  Superior  course,  11-13  fears. 

All  promotion  is  strictly  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher;  and  but  few  of  ihe  poorer 
rural  scholars  reach  the  third  course,  the 
second  being  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the 
leaving  certificate.  Hence  in  France  we 
find  much  of  the  trouble  we  have  in  the 
South,  aud  some  of  our  Northern  states, 
that  children  are  working  at  trades  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  .in  element- 
ary schools  include  "moral  and  civic  in- 
struction, reading  and  writing,  the  French 
language,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geog- 
rapDy,  object  lessons,  elementary  science, 
elements  of  drawing,  singing  and  man- 
unl   training    (principally    as    applied 

agriculture),  milita •'  ~  

cTsu.    Thirty  ho 
quired  per  week. 


Teachers  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
probationers  and  certificated  teachers. 
One  cannot  become  a  certificated  teacher 
until  one  has  been  at  least  for  two  years  a 
probationer,  and  obtained  the  certiAcat 
J'mPtitudt  pedago^gut,  for  which  one  is 
ineligible  until  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  which  is  obtainable  only  after  a  course 
in  the  training  college. 

The  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  are  not  the  functions  of  local 
managers.  The  teacher  is  a  "  civil  ser- 
vant, and  is  appointed  either  by  the  in- 
spector of  the  academy  for  the  district,  or 
by  the  prefect,  under  tne  minister  of  edu- 
cation, or  nomination  by  the  prefect.  His 
tenur«  of  office  is  thus  practically  secure, 
nnless  thru  reprimaad  and  censure  by  the 
inspector,  followed  by  dismissal  by  the 
prefect,  or  suspension,  against  whicn  the 
teacher  may  appeal  to  the  minister.  It  is 
well  for  him  that  this  is  so '.  (or  the  pres- 
ent state  of  religious  feeling  in  France 
makes  the  clerical  party  look  with  mistrust 
on  the  schools,  and  the  lot  of  the  secular 
teacher  in  ttie  country  districts  Is  often  a 
severe  trial  to  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 

Promotion  goes  by  merit  and  seniority. 
Starting  generally  as  an  assistant  in  a 
country  school,  the  teacher  is  promoted 
by  the  inspector  to  a  town  school.  Next 
he  is  returned  to  a  country  school  as  head, 
and  lastly  he  becomes  the  principal  of  a 
large  town  school.  It  is  a  question 
whether  an  inapectorshould  be  allowed  all 
this  discretionary  power  j  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  hardship,  injustice,  and  favoritism.  The 
system  of  having  experience  in  both  urban 
and  rural  schools,  has,  however,  a  great 
deal  in  its  favor. 

Rural  teachers  are  paid  on  the  same 
scale  as  urban.  Probationers  are  a  class 
to  themselves;  certificate  teachers  are  di- 
vided into  five  classes,  merit  and  seniority 
being  the  stepping  stones.  But  the  sala- 
ries paid  are  poor,  the  highest  being  about 
y;oo  a  year.  This  makes  extraneous  work 
almost  a  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  all  teachers 
either  have  houses  rent  free,  as  a  rule  good 
ones,  or  an  allowance  fixed  by  the  prefect 
is  made  for  rent.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  and  method  of  living 
is  less  in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
All  teachers  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  after 
twenty-five    years'  service   may  claim  a 

Eeasion;  or  in  case  of  a  breax  down  of 
ealth  the  time  limit  is  dispensed  with. 
Widows  of  teachers  are  also  looked  after, 
and  their  orphaned  children  receive  what 
the  mother  would  have  had,  until  the 
youngest  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

As  has  beehsuggested,  much  extraneous 
wirk  is  done  by  teachers  to  supplement 
their  scanty  income.  They  act  as  secre- 
taries to  the  "  Mairie,"  to  local  banks  or 
associations.     They    form   boys'    clubs. 


savings  societies,  and  In  fact  are  supposed 
to  lend  an  active  hand  in  any  edncational 
or  social  movement  outside  the  school 
precincts.  "  Everything  centers  around 
the  teacher." 

Socially  the  status  of  the  teacher  is 
high.  The  government  rewards  merit  by 
bronze  and  silver  medals,  that  carry  with 
them  an  extra  pension,  and  finally  teach- 
ers may  become  officers  of  public  instruc- 

Incomplete  as  this  sketch  necessarily  is. 
there  is  much  that  will  repay  careful 
stndy.  No  system  exists,  however  good, 
but  may  be  improved.  In  the  French 
system  we  must  admire  the  perfection  of 
the  gigantic  educational  machinery,  but 
it  does  not  fulfil  its  intentions.  Irregular 
attendance,  the  age  at  which  most  pupils 
leave,  insufficiency  of  Stafl  and  equipment, 
poor  pay  and  overwork,  and  religious 
bigotry,  all  these  things  militate  against 
success.  But  there  are  points  from  which 
we  may  gather  thoughts,  such  as  the  civic 
and  social  position  of  the  teacher ;  tenure 
of  office,  the  system  of  pensions,  and  the 
more  practical  acknowledgment  of  merit 
and  genius. 

Marine  Biolofcical  Laboratory. 


ly  Andrew  Carnegie,  has  come  to 

the  financial  aid  of  the  Marine  Biological 
laboratory,  A  great  work  has  been  ac- 
complished here  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  made  by  individual  enthusiasts  of 
science.  Representatives  from  every  large 
institution  in  America,  and  from  foreign 
universities,  have  at  their  own  expense 
carried  on  their  investigations  in  bioloey. 
Established  in  iSSS,  with  a  small  wooden 
building  as  headouarlers  and  a  rowboat 
as  the  means  of  collecting  material.  It  has 
grown  little  by  little  till  now  there  are  sev- 
eral buildings,  a  steam  launch,  and  a 
schooner  yacnt.  The  United  States  fish 
commission  near-by  has  aided  as  far  as 
possible  the  work  sf  the  laboratory. 

But  now  new  laboratories  are  to  be  bnilt. 
Brick  will  lake  the  place  of  w«od  ;  the 
most  delicate  instruments  and  appliaDces 
for  handling  and  keeping  alWe  marine 
subjects  will  be  supplied ;  and  especially 
will  physiological  chemistry  be  provided 
for.  Scholarships  will  be  oSered,  and 
each  investigator,  besides  having  his  pri- 
vate laboratory,  may  draw  on  the  endow- 
ment fund  to  further  his  work. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  proves 
the  benefit  to  biological  science  of  this  in- 
stitution. It  was  here  that  Dr.  Matthews 
and  later  Dr.  Loeb  proved  that  the  phe- 
-"■"-""  of  life  were  electrical,  and  that  it 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  pubuc  school^ wm  give  us  nature  study 

^  properly  earned  out  for  softening  physical 

Free  excursions  for  the  childien  of  the  the  teachers  will  have  time  to  give  the  in-  training,  properly  conducted  for  muscles 
crowded  districts  of  New  York  have  been  dividual  instruction  needed.  and  morals. 

adde(l  to  the  playgrounds  and  vacation      (3)  The  teachers  employed  must   have  r*      ..       u  e  1.      1  r>t.*ij 

schools  this  year.  The  expansion  of  the  unusual  qualifications.  The  removal  from  reeding  Hungry  bChOOl  Unildren. 
common  school  is  well  under  way.  Supt.  the  grades  of  those  who  are  a  drag  upon  Hungry  children  make  poor  educational 
Maxwell  and  the  present  board  of  educa-  the  tegular  classes  is  no  more  than  an  act  material.  This  fact  is  more  and  more 
tion  are  working  in  narmony  for  the  increase  of  justice  to  all  concerned.  generally  recognized.    One  of  the  cities 

of  child  happiness  in  the  Metropolitan  dis  a  Womaii  District  SopexiDtcndent.  setting  an  exaaple  to  the  world  in  this  de- 
^ct  Several   prominent    members    of    the  partment  of  social  endeavor  is  Geneva  in 

With  the  utmost  endeavors  the  New  board  of  education  are  reported  to  be  in  the  land  of  Pestalozzi.  Food  is  furnished 
York  city  board  of  education  has  not  been  favor  of  electing  a  woman  to  the  office  of  to  the  poorer  ones,  not  thru  city  or  canton, 
able  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  prepara-  district  superintendent,  soon  to  be  vaca-  but  by  private  subscriptions  and  willing 
tionsforthe  constantly  increasing  school  ted  by  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  present  workers.  The  city  provides  the  kitchen 
population  which  should  have  been  begun  superintendents  to  a  supervisorship.  The  and  eating  rooms.  The  gymnasium  is 
years  ago.  Part-time  attendance  will  have  inertia  of  the  women  teachers  in  securing  often  used  for  the  latter,  but  in  all  new 
to  continue  for  an  increased  number  of  the  election  of  a  womaa  is  said  to  be  one  buildings  the  plans  provide  for  these 
children,  at  least  for  the  present.  o^  the  factors  that  make  the  possibility  of  things.    The  only  paid  person  is  one  cook 

such    an    election     somewhat    doubtful,  for  each  kitchen.     The  serving   of   the 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  More  offices  could  be  filled  by  women  if  meals,  the  waiting,  in  fact  all  the  neces- 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  asking  the  van-  the  women  teachers  as  a  body  would  unite  sary  work  is  undertaken  by  members  of  a 
ous  transportation  companies  to  reduce  to  secure  elections.  committee  of  volunteers  each  of  whom 

their  rates  for  school  children  or  school  Ltbrariei  in  the  Play? ronndi  serves  one  day  a  week.  Thus  600  children 

days.  This  plan  might  be  an  aid  in  solv-  ^^  Bernard  C.  Steincr,  librarian  of  the  ^''^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  *  ^^*^  ^^  ^»«^  ^^^*"  » 
ing    he  overcrowded  condition  of  some  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  {^  advocating  the  y^^/  ,  ,  .       .,    . 

^«^c*»-  establishment  of  libnSes  in  connection      ^J^^^.  ™"^»  *^^  ^^  ^^"^'^  ^b"f  T Id  '° 

Indications  are  that  the  high  school  of  with  the  playgrounds  and  has  arranged  to  ^^^l  parcnts%YvJ  toTc  away  all  day 
commerce   and   the  giris' technical  high  f^fl^^P^^Sr^^^  ^^1   Partake   on   payment  of  sfx  centf. 

school  will  not  be  aBlc  to  accommodate  ^^l^llf\2^\  n^Hl  J^t^  .  &Ha^^n  There  are  four  of  these  cuisines  sc^laires 
more   than    about    three  fourths   of   the  ^^  ^^^  such  a  library  with  a  librarian  in   -^  Geneva 

young  people  who  are  seeking  admission.  ^^,t?'V,.''?ii  AIw^JT *J.n  ^fL  ricf^^^  nf  ««t  the  daily  dinner  is  not  aU.  Baths 
br.  Sleppard,  of  the  boys»  school,  reports  *^^^^J  *°  ^^^  children  on  the  right  use  of  and  covered  playgrounds  are  provided ;  in 
that  825  wish  to  teke  the  four  year  course  dooks.  ^      ^.  spring  and  summer  long  walks  are  taken, 

in  science  and  the  practice  of  business,  Lectures  on  Language  Teaching.         accompanied  by  a  teacher ;    and  on  thtir 

while  Mr.  Mc Andrew,  of  the  gi^s*  tech-      Prof.  Leopold  Bahlsen,of  the  University  return  a  supper  of  bread,  fruit,  and  choco- 
nical  school,  reports  440  enroHments  in  of  Greifswald  is  on  his  way  to  the  United  late  is  served. 
Grand  and  657  applications  in  Twelfth  States  to  give,  under  the  auspices  of  the      -     .         ,.«,,..      •      ^   « 
street.  Teachers   college,    Columbia   university,      Industrial  Work  in  the  Colored 

In  recognition  of  her  efforts  in  encour-  two  courses  of  lectures  on  modern  methods  SchooIS. 

aging  and  furthering  the  study  of  French  ^^  /^f "^p  u?*u  u  °^mi  7^\  ^l?^\^\  Four  years  ago  one  of  the  teachers  in 
in  this  country  Mile.  V.  E.  Scharff,  pro-  method,  of  which  he  wiU  treat  particularly,  a  colored  school  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  estab- 
fessor  of  French  at  Adelphi  college,  '*  rapidly  superseding  the  old  translation  y^^^^^  ^  needle-andthread  class  of  a  few 
Brooklyn,  has  been  nominated  "  officier  method.  The  grammar  is  not  ignored  by  ^^^^^  These  girls  took  up  the  work  with 
d^Atademic  "  by  the  Frenchjgovemment.  ,.,?u  ?  Ji  }  f  o  rule  «  ever  given  ^  vim.  From  one  school  it  spread  to  an- 
Miss  Scharff  is  president  of  the  Alliance  J»ptil  the  student  s  endeavors  in  the  use  of  other  until,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
Francaisc.  the  new  language  makes  him  feel  the  need  Xz&\  June,  there  were  industrial  classes  in 

.  TheTalmud  Lovah  Hebrew  Freeschool    ^'  '''  School  Gardens.  l^Xm^'and  t^nf  ^^'  the'thile 

K»  fK.  K?,T]^I.  n.  *^  ^^  *  Brooklyn, built  ^he  school  garden  which  is  coming  schools.  Several  publicspirited  citizens, 
^Jf J? . Jji^i^!ffii^  *  ^  recently  dedi-  ^j^re  and  morl  into  prominence  in  thii  appreciative  of  what  was  being  done, 
cated  and  formally  opened  on  Aug.  24.        country  has  been  an   important   school  sent  occasional   gifts   in   the   shape   of 

The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  feature  in  Europe  for  many  years.  Ger-  money,  but  pactically  all  the  expense  has 
Jersey  City  has  been  closed  partly  thru  a  ™any,  France,  Austria,  and  Sweden  were  been  carried  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
lack  of  support,  and  partly  because  of  the  ^^  leaders.  Austria  now  is  said  to  have  The  materials  needed  they  bought  with 
increased  demand  for  teachers  elsewhere.  ^^^^  *^^   '^»oo®   school   gardens,   and   their  own   money.    The  time  necessary 

Sweden  over    1,300,   Russia  over  8,000.  they  gave  after  the  regular  school  hours. 

The  formation  of  a  department  of  fine  In  Belgium  a  garden  of  thirty-nine  and  a  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  of 
arts  by  Columbia  university  has  brought  half  square  rods  is  required  by  law  for  establishing  an  industrial  department  in 
out  some  interesting  comments  by  Mr.  each  school.  One  hundred  normal  schools  all  the  colored  schools  was  taken  up  is  due 
Russell  Sturgis.  He  limits  the  university  in  France  give  training  in  horticulture  largely  to  Principal  W.  H.  Perry  of  the 
work  to  "  history,  theory,  and  critical  ex-  and  agriculture.  Western  colored  school.    He  inspired  the 

am ina tion,'' and  to  "  such  arts  as  are  not  In  Massachusetts  the  State  Horticul-  teachers  and  they  their  pupils.  Booker 
manual,"  as  are  sculpture  and  painting,  tural  Society  stimulates  the  introduction  T.  Washington  on  visiting  these  schools 
Of  course  a  department  of  this  kind,  like  of  school  srardening  by  offers  of  prizes,  recentljr  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
that  of  chemistry, can  only  be  of  any  value  Now  these  school  gardens  have  been  re-  approximation  made  there  to  his  own  idea 
when  practically  taught.  The  art,  itself,  ported  from  Boston,  Medford,  Framing-  01  industrial  education  for  the  colored 
can  never  be  taught ;  that  must  be  inborn ;   nam,  Hyannis,  and  Wenham,  Mass.;  also  race. 

bat  the  science  could  be  just  as  success-  in   Bath,  Me.,  Trenton,  St.  Louis,  Louis-  i>^^«  *^  c..^^i^^^^»  d..ii^»« 

fully  learned,  and   the    manual  training  ville,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  Hart-         Kees  tO  Supplement  BuUetS. 
attained,  in  a  university  as  in  a  studio.    It  ford,  aiid  New  York.  The  peasants  of  Finisterre,  are  making 

is,  after  all,  the  early  apprenticeship  in  the  In  New  York  a  park  on  the  North  river  stout  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the 
studio  or  *'  art  school  ''that  will  ten.  has  been  opened  as  a  *'  farm ''  for  the  city  French  soldiers  to  close  the  sisters'  schools. 

•y         -  -  C!      A  children,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Henry  A  novel  method  of  warfare  advocated  by 

UMgraaea  i^itiiei,  Parsonsof  the  school  board  of  the  eleventh  the  peasants  is  to  throw  bee  hives  among 

The  ungraded  class  as  a  means  of  spe-  district.  In  a  recent  address  on  the  sub-  the  advancing  soldiers  and  to  mount  the 
cial  instruction  for  backward  or  deficient  ject  Mrs.  Parsons  said :  same   upon    the    barricades    they    have 

children  is  one  plan  for  the  improvement       ^^  When  I  go  up  among  the  boys  I  do  thrown  up  around  the  schools, 
of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  in-  not  ask  them  if  they  drink  or  smoke  or  ^  s       u     c   u      1 

stmction  that   is   being  pushed  by  Mr.  swear.    But  when  1  see  them  running  out  UeroiS  in  tne  dCHOOl. 

Jacob  W.  Mack,  of  the  New  York  Doard  of  the  factory  and  crowding  about  the  en-  The  issue  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  education.  He  purposes  to  secure  the  trance  of  the  enclosure,  I  know  that  I  am  of  education  of  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Louis 
general  introduction  of  the  system  thru-  reaching  them  in  other,  deeper,  and  more  Viereck  on  German  Instruction  in  Amer- 
out  the  several  boroughs.    The  general  effective  ways."  i can  Schools  will  be  a  welcome  aid  to  those 

outline  of  the  plan  is  based  upon  the  ex-  In  relating  the  organization  of  the  farm  who  aie  battling  for  the  retention  of 
periments  made  in  other  city  school  sys-  Mrs.  Parsons  said  :  German  in  the  common   school  course, 

terns  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  "  It  was  necessary  to  have  orc^anization.  The  political  and  cultural  relations  be- 
chief  essentials  are:  so  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  club,  calling  tween  Germany,  and  the  United  States 

(i)  No  itigma  attaching  to  such  classes,  ourselves  the  '  Farm  Branch  of  the  Na-  are  made  to  contribute  strong  arguments. 
They  will  be  attended  by  children  who  tional  Plant  Club  of  the  Eleventh  School  The  author  calls  attention  particularly  to 
may  need  special  coaching  in  some  one  District,"  and  from  a  howling  mob  of  un-  the  various  streams  of  German  thought 
*^bject  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  ruly,  reckless  lawbreakers  we  have  become  which  have  come  to  us  thru  educational. 
their  classes,  or  by  those  who  may  have  respectable  property-owning  citizens."  historical  and  other  literary  channels  and 
fallen  behind  for  some  reason.  This  is  not  an  idle  fad,  but  the  beginning  the  effect  these  have  had  upon  the  devel- 

(2)  The  classes  must  be  small  so  that  of  a  scheme,  which,  if  carried  out  in  our  opment  of  American  civilization. 
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)Vote9  of  )Vcw  Books* 


What  18  Religion  ?  and  Other  New  ArtieUi  and  Letters,  by 
Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  A.  G.  Fifield. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Toldtoi  was  last  yearezcommnni- 
cated  from  the  Kassian  church  on  the  charge  of  infidelity,  to 
understand  this  book.  The  first  of  these  articles  endeavors  to 
show  the  distinction  between  religion,  the  personal  relation  of 
an  individaal  to  a  personal  God,  and  superstition.  Then  he 
shows  that  ordinary  religions  observances  belong  mainly  to 
superstition.  He  even  goes  to  the  extent  of  presenting  a 
large  part  of  the  beliefs  of  every  church,  and  he  obviously 
mtans  the  Greek  church  in  particular,  as  belonging  in  the 
same  category.  Hence  he  calls  upon  every  man  everywhere 
to  act  upon  his  inherent  faith  and  emancipate  himself  from 
all  superstition. 

The  short  paper  on  Religious  Tolerance,  was  primarily  de- 
signed as  an  answer  to  the  church  for  its  attack  upon  him. 
It  follows  exactly  the  same  trend  as  the  preceding. 

His  appeal  to  men  to  refuse  enlistment,  contained  in  the 
article  **  How  shall  we  Escape  ?  "  strikes  at  once  at  the  root 
of  all  oppression.  If  the  armies  could  cease  to  exist,  govern- 
ments must  in  all  respects  register  the  will  of  the  people. 
As  always,  these  writings  of  Tolstoi  awaken  profound  thought. 
(Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  60  cents 
net) 

Hiitory  of  the  Roman  People,  by  Charles  Seignobos,  of  the 
University  of  Paris ;  translation  edited  by  Wi41iam  Farley, 
Ph.D.  Tne  general  plan  of  this  history  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  usually  found  in  school  histories.  But  the  book  is 
written  in  a  far  more  lively  and  interesting  style,  so  that  it  is 
adapted  for  reading  as  well  as  individual  study.  The  maps  of 
the  different  periods  are  calculated  to  show  the  changes  that 
Rome  underwent  from  age  to  age  and  that  she  imposed  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  numerous  reproductions  from 
coins  and  bas-reliefs  indicate  the  sources  of  our  information 
respecting  the  ancient  world. 

The  authors  have  introduced  a  few  discussions  usually 
omitted  entirely  ov  merely  suggested  that  indicate  what  Amer- 
ican life  owes  to  the  Romans.  Thus  one  chapter,  the  19tb, 
treats  of  literature,  the  arts  and  trades ;  another  shows  what 
we  owe  to  Roman  law  ;  while  the  24th  treats  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  its  relation  to  Rome  and  shows  how  it  developed 
the  position  of  the  pope.  The  causes  of  the  division  into  tht 
eastern  and  western  empires  are  well  presented.  Finally,  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  is  given 
marked  attention.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
Pride,  $3.(X)  net.) 

Among  the  Waterfowl,  Obeervaiion,  Adventure^  Photography, 
A  popular  narrative  account  of  the  waterfowl  as  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  and  lower  Canada,  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  by  Herbert  Ke.  Job.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  lover  of  nature,  and  especially  fond  of  birds.  He  has 
studied  the  habits  of  the  least  understood  of  our  native  birds 
in  their  accustomed  haunts,  has  visited  their  nesting  places, 
and  learned  when  and  where  they  breed.  He  has  used  the 
camera  successfully  in  all  these  places,  and  the  book  is  filled 
with  reproductions  that  show  the  birds  in  their  surroundings. 
The  gullst  the  terns,  and  the  grebes  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tioD,  and  he  gives  them  the  happy  title  '*The  Submerged 
Tenth,**  suited  to  their  habit  of  building  a  floating  nest,  barely 
capable  of  sustaining  the  young.  His  "  Modern  Cliff-Dwell- 
ers" (gannets,  auks,  and  their  relatives)  describes  visits  to  Bird 
and  Matin  icQS  Rocks,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  these 
birds  still  nest  in  thousands,  having  been  driven  from  places 
further  south.  The  style  of  the  book  is  popular  and  well  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  casual  reader.  (Donbleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.35  net,) 

A  Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology ;  a  guide  to  the  dissection 
and  comparative  study  of  invertebrate  animals  ;  by  Henry 
Shening  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology  at  Haverford  col- 
lege. The  basis  of  any  correct  study  of  zoology  must  be  dis- 
section, and  the  study  should  be  by  comparison.  Beginning 
with  typical  insects,  the  wasp  and  the  grasshopper,  careful 
directions  for  the  dissections  are  given,  and  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  all  the  important  parts,  upon  a  scale  large 
enough  to  secure  accurate  observation.  This  is  followed  by 
dissection  of  specimens  that  can  usually  be  obtained  belonging 
to  all  the  various  orders  of  invertebrates,  comparing  the 
parts,  as  the  progress  is  made,  to  recognize  homologies.  The 
study  of  the  lowest  forms,  as  the  protozoa,  is  left  to  the  end, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  offer  the  greatest  difilculty.  A 
table  of  the  classification  of  the  animals  is  added  as  an  appen- 
dix for  reference.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 


In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  limited  edition  of 
Montaigne's  works  in  preparation  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  M.  Augustus  Hemenway 
has  purchased  for  the  Boston  Public  library  a  copy  of  the  first 
translation  into  English  of  Montaigne's  Essays  by  John  Florio. 
The  copy  is  a  small  folio  and  once  belonged  to  James  I.  of 
England,  who  contributed  to  the  title-page  an  autograph 
poem.  The  book  is  beautifully  rebound  in  red  levant  morocco 
by  Bedford,  the  celebrated  London  binder  of  a  generation 
ago. 

Norse  Sfjories,  Retold  from  the  Eddas,  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Nearly  every  one 
has  become  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  Greek  gods. 
Classic  mythology  pervades  all  literatuie,  and  is  the  subject 
of  many  a  masterpiece  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art.  With 
Asgard  and  Jotunheim,  with  Odin  and  Thor,  with  the  Bifrost 
and  the  tree  Igdrasil,  however,  we  are  less  familiar.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  the  Norse  sagas  and  eddas  begun  to  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Arnold, 
Morris,  and  others  have  written  on  Norse  themes,  but  for  the 
most  part  our  exclusive  devotion  to  ancient  classic  life  and 
literature  has  obscured  from  our  view  many  rich  treasures  of 
Teutonic  lore. 

It  was  as  late  as  1840  that  Carlyle  pointed  out  the  **  in- 
ward perennial  truth  and  greatness  of  the  old  Norse  songs.'' 
Our  Northern  ancestors  did  not  cultivate  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  as  did  the  Greeks,  but  "  they  had  in  their  souls  a 
deep  love  of  truth,  of  power,  of  action,  of  the  qualities  which 
make  men  alive,  keep  them  free,  and  give  them  authority.''  It 
is  this  power  aid  action  that  appeal  to  child  nature  and  make 
these  stories  of  so  much  interest.  Homely  truthfulness,  deep 
sincerity,  and  manly  courage  are  everywhere  portrayed.  As 
a  system  Norse  mythology  is  characterized  by  simplicity, 
strength,  and  unity,  and  ito  moral  tone  is  high. 

The  strong,  wholesome,  and  noble  conceptions  possessed  by 
our  forefathers  have  never  been  portrayed  with  more  faithful- 
ness and  grace  than  in  the  little  volume  on  Noru  Stories  by 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Too  often  books  of  this  character 
fail  of  their  purpose  because  the  stories  are  told  as  if  the 
facts  were  important  and  all-sufficient  in  themselves,  but  here 
is  a  work  that  refiects  the  very  spirit  of  a  great  people's 
struggles  and  musings.  The  noble  qualities  of  a  bold,  free 
people  are  not  so  much  talked  about  as  interwoven  into  the 
very  fiber  of  the  stories  themselves.  The  style  is  such  as  to 
captivate  even  the  unwilling  reader. 

The  book  is  edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  muoh  service  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  subject.  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  Norse  Mythol- 
ogy, which  will  be  helpful  in  giving  an  understanding  of  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  myths.  In  a  chapter  addressed  to 
teachers  the  editor  points  out  that  '*  children  should  be  left 
to  appropriate  these  myths  thru  sheer  joy  of  imagination," 
and  warns  against  the  study  of  them  as  too  much  altask.  The 
notes  also  are  intended  for  teachers  rather  than  for  pupils. 
There  is  a  complete  pronouncing  and  defining  index,  also  a 
list  of  reference  books  and  a  list  of  English  and  American 
writers  who  have  made  use  of  the  Norse  stories  in  their  lit- 
erary work.  The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Mabie  himself.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  ten  full-page  drawings  by  George 
Wright.    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  A.  W.  A. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha,  edited  from  the  translations  of 
Duffield  and  Shelton,  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  Leffingwell 
Cable.  The  editors  have  prepared  this  condensed  version  of 
Cervantes'  immortal  satire  on  the  romances  of  chivalry  for 
Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading.  The  children  will  surely 
feel  the  spell  of  this  great  master  and  fully  enjoy  this  story 
of  strange  adventures.  There  are  several  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a  portrait  of  Cervantes.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    Price,  $0.60.) 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck)mpany  announce  for  publication 
during  September  in  the  department  of  history,  biography,  and 
essays,  John  Fiske's  last  work,  ''New  France  and  New  Eng- 
land ;"  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott,"  in  a  fine  new  edition  of 
five  volumes ;  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  Professor  George 
E.  Woodberry  ;  "  American  Navigation,"  by  William  W.  Bates ; 
and  *'  Etemalism,"  by  Orlando  J.  Smith. 

All  readers  of  The  School  Journal  who  are  interested 
in  school-house  construction,  and  particularly  the  problem  of 
acoustics  will  do  well  to  send  to  Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby 
street,  Boston,  for  thc^  book  entitled  '*  Model  School-Houses." 
A  two-cent  stamp  inclosed  with  the  request  will  secure  a  copy. 
It  is  a  valuable  and  attractive  publication. 


Scrofola,   dyspepsia,  rhenmat'sm.  kidoey  complaint,  catarrh 
and  general  debility  are  cured  by  Hocd*s  Sarsapsrilla. 
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Educational  New  England. 


Technology  chamber^  the  new  building 
in  the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, will  be  opened  in  the  middle  of 
this  month.  The  idea,  fostered  bj  Presi- 
dent Pritchett,  is  to  help  the  student  life 
by  a  modest  social  contact  that  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  obligations  of  scholar- 
ship. Each  student  has  his  own  sleeping 
room,  but  shares  his  study  with  another, 
and  all  use  a  common  dinine  room.  The 
college  life  resembles  that  of  the  £n|[lish 
university  rather  than  of  the  American 
dormitory. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  will 
establish  itself  on  Sept.  1 8  in  its  new  home 
on  Huntington  avenue,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  m  the  world  for  the  purpose. 
A  school  of  opera  has  been  added,  the  or- 
chestral department  has  been  greatly  de- 
veloded,  and  the  faculty  has  been  in- 
creased, and  this  without  any  change  in 
tuition  fees.  This  was  made  possible  by 
gifts  and  extensive  patronage. 

Boston,  Mass.— Miss  E.  Elizabeth 
Boles,  until  the  close  of  June  a  teacher  in 
the  Hyde  grammar  school,died  in  the  Bap- 
tist hospital  on  August  30.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  city  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  coming  to  the  city  from  Chel- 
sea, where  she  had  already  taught  for  sev- 
eral years.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with 
young  people. 

Mr.  George  A.  Whipple,  for  the  past 
four  years  teacher  of  languages  in  the 


The  Old  Way 


Of  Treitiif  Stomach  Tiomble  aad  Indl- 
getttoftv  A  Barbaroas  and  UaeleM  One. 

We  say  the  ^/c/ way,  but  really  it  is  the 
common  and  usual  one  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  dysoeptics,  and  physicians  as 
well,  consider  tne  first  step  in  attempting 
to  cure  indigestion  is  to  diet,  either  by 
selecting  certain  food  and  rejecting  others, 
or  to  greatly  diminish  the  quantity  of  food 
usually  taken. 

In  other  words,  the  starvation  plan  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential 
in  the  cure  ot  weak  di|;estion. 

The  almost  certain  taiiure  of  the  starva- 
tion cure  for  stomach  trouble  has  been 
proven  time  and  again,  but  still  the  usual 
advice,  when  dyspepsia  makes  its  appear- 
ance, is  a  course  of  dieting. 

All  this  is  radically  wrong.  1 1  is  foolish 
and  unscientific  to  recommend  dieting  or 
starvation  to  a  person  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, because  indigestion  itself  starvis 
everv  organ  and  every  nerve  and  fiber  in 
the  body. 

What  is  needed  is  akmmdant  nuirUion, 
not  less,  and  this  means  plenty  of  good, 
wholesome,  well-cooked  food  and  some 
natural  digestive  to  assist  the  weak 
stomach  to  digest  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which 
Stua^'s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  adapted 
and  this  is  the  way  they  cure  the  worst 
cases  of  stomach  trouble. 

The  patient  eats  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  isA  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
OlMsi  it  for  him. 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  nature 
and  common  sense,  because  in  this  way 
the  whole  system  is  nourished  and  the 
mfirw0rkid  sUmack  rested,  because  the 
tablets  will  digest  the  food,  whether  the 
stomach  works  #r  not.  One  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  1,800  grains 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  similar  food. 

Any  drn^st  will  tell  you  that  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  a  remedy  of  extra- 
ordlnanr  value  and  probably  is  the  purest 
and  saKst  remedy  for  stomach  troubles. 

No  persons  suffering  from  poor  digestion 
and  lack  of  appetite  could  fail  to  be  imme- 
diately and  permanently  benefited  if  they 
would  miake  it  a  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after 
eachmeaL 


Frye  school.  Trinity  court,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  call  as  teacher  of  languages  in 
the  University  school  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, at  an  advanced  salary.  Mr.  Whipple 
is  a  popular  and  successful  teacher  and 
many  friends  will  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  position.    The  University  school  is 

{>rivate  designed  to  fit  students  for  col- 
ege  and  scientific  schools. 

Prin.  B.  A.  Lenfest,  of  the  manual 
training  school,  has  been  elected  profes- 
sor of  machine  designing  in  the  state  col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  resigned. 

CHicoPEB.'-The  fall  term  of  the  schools 
opened  on  Sept.  2,  with  a  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Hill,  of  Maiden,  is  the  new  principal  of 
the  high  school;  Miss  Inez  A.  Grout, 
takes  the  place  of  Miss  Grace  T.  Lyon 
who  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rogers,  of  Sagaponack.  N.  Y.. 
has  been  appointed  as  an  additional 
teacher.  Miss  Lillian  A.  Fiske,  of  West 
Springfield,  hu  been  appointed  principal 
ox  Grape  street  primary  school  to  succeed 
Miss  Minnie  A.  Binghardt.  MissMarg'tA. 
O'Brien  succeeds  Miss  Ida  J.  Rich  as 

Principal  of  the  School  street  school ;  and 
liss  Katharine  Z.  Walsh,  succeeds  Miss 
Cecile  M.  Dimond  as  principal  of  the 
Belcher  school. 

WoRCBSTER,  Mass.— Miss  Grace  £. 
Berry  has  been  elected  dean  of  the  wo- 
men^ division  of  Colby  college.  Miss 
Berry  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
college  in  1893,  where  she  took  her  M.  A. 
in  1898,  after  teaching  for  four  years  in 
Western  college,  Oxford,  O. 

Sharon  Biological  Observatory. 

Sharon,  Mass.— The  Sharon  biolog- 
ical observatory  is  conducted  by  private 
enterprise,  acting  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  the  biological  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy. It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  put 
under  a  board  of  control,  when  greater  fa- 
cilities will  be  offered  than  exist  at  the 
l^resent  time.  The  object  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  promote  : 

(i)  Pure  science,  by  observation,  exper 
iment,  and  field  work;  (2)  education  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  above ; 
(3)  economic  biologf ,  by  striving  to  solve 
problems  of  life  ana  of  living. 

The  observatory  controls  300  acres  of 
land  in  Sharon,  well  suited  to  its  purposes, 
and  is  easily  reached  from  either  Boston 
or  Providence. 

A  large  tract  of  this  land  will  be  main- 
tained partly  in  forest,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  nature  as  a  preserve  for  native 
trees  and  wild  flowers,  and  a  breeding 
place  for  birds  and  other  animals.  The 
propagation  of  pedigreed  trees  and  fruits, 
of  torest  and  shade  trees  wiU  also  find  its 

J»lace.  Biologj  and  natural  history  will  be 
argelv  investigated  on  the  Darwinian 
principle.  And  a  summer  school  of  na- 
ture studies  will  provide  facilities  for  those 
who  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
pursue  these  at  any  other  season. 

Dr.  George  W.  Field,  its  able  director, 
assisted  by  a  few  others,  has  provided  the 
land  for  the  observatorv — a  typicsd  New 
England  country  side.  But  fuods  are  need- 
ed for  additions  to  the  equipment  of  appar- 
tus,  plants,  and  animals.  Its  practical  value 
should  appeal  to  all  scientists,  and  the 
fact  that  its  facilities  are  freely  tendered 
to  any  qualified  men  and  women  should 
ensure  success,  financially  and  otherwise. 
It  is  intended  that  the  school,  besides 
being  one  of  investigation  and  experimen- 
tation, shall  afford  instruction  in] the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life ;  and  by  tnis  means  open 
up  new  possibilities  of  useful  and  digni- 
fied means  of  livelihood  for  men  and 
women,  and  stimulate  and  develop  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  activity. 


Pbabody.— Prin.  Wilfred  H.Price, of 
the  Wallis  grammar  school,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Hoiliston  district.  He  has  been  at  Pea- 
body  for  four  years. 

ExBTBR,  N.  H.— Mr.  G.  R.  Chadwick 
(Harvard,  ^92)  has  been  elected  instructor 
in  history  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  in 
place  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  has  become 
professor  of  Greek  in  Kalamazoo  college. 

Providbn'ce,  R.  I.— President  Faunce 
announced  in  his  annual  report  that  stu- 
dents of  Brown  university  will  be  permit- 
ted hereafter  to  finish  their  course  in  three 
years,  thus  keeping  in  line  with  Harvard 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  University  has  received  a  unique 
and  valuable  gift  from  Paul  Bajnotti,  Ital- 
ian consul  general  at  Liverpool,  Eng. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  clock  tower 
to  cost  130,000,  suitably  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife.  The  site  and  design 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  university. 

Northampton,  Mass.— Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  at  Smith 
college  thru  the  benefit  of  the  fund  of 
|2oo,ooo  raised  by  the  generosity  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  A  new  dormitory  has 
been  added,  the  main  assembly  hall 
doubled  in  capacity,  and  the  botanical  col- 
lection greatly  enlarged,  and  better  clas- 
sified. The  art  gallery  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, and  a  noteworthy  collection  of  arcn 
aeologicat  objects,  gathered  at  Crete  by 
Frau  Haup,  one  of  the  faculty,  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  Hew  Utefal  it  ie  in 
Preaerring  Health  and  Beanty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant 
and  puriher  in  nature,  but  few  realize  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impur- 
ities always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  carries  them  out  of  the  sys* 
tem. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  e£Fectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injuricusgases  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomacn  and  bowels ;  it  disin- 
fects the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison 
of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
form  or  rather  in  the  form  of  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal  be- 
mg  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  conoition  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says :  "  I  advise 
Stuart*s  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa 
tients  suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purifv  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat ;  I 
also  oelieve  the  liver  is  greatly  benef  led 
by  the  daily  use  of  them ;  they  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  ehar- 
coal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  than 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets." 
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SkinDiseases 

If  >ou  suffer  from  Eczema,  5stt  Rheum, 
Klnxworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or 
other  skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  you. 

Cnres  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  coses  of 
Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop  itching 
at  once,  also  will  relieve  mosquito  bites. 

IhdroBont  is  a  scientific  Germicide.  Vstd 
Mndrnd  rsed  by  le^ing  physicians.  It  is 
itbuolately  harmless,  yd  rrtosi  powerful 
htaling  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  parasites. 
killing  them  without  causing  injury  to  the 
sufferer,  nalur.illy  cures  the  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  drngglsls. 


BJ'VPrlo^a  Streal, 


The  Sunny  South. 

In  Soul/urn  Education  Nttts  the  ad- 
vantages of  -A.  consolidation  of  -i  rural 
■chools  to  the  connnunity  are  Hummed  up 
in  these  words ;  "  To  secure  more  efficient 
lupervlsion,  to  encourage  gradlDg,  and  10 
broaden  the  social  life  of  the  children,  we 
favor  the  consolidation  of  weak  schools 
into  strong  central  schooU.  It  it  better 
in  every  way  10  carry  the  child  to  the  school 
than  to  carry  the  school  to  the  child." 

jACKsaN,  Miss,— By  a  vote  of  ^Si  to  85 
the  people  have  decided  to  eiteud  the 
public ,  school    term    from    feur    to    six 

Meridian,  Miss.— This  rapidly  grow- 
ing place  is  finding  much  trouble  in  pro- 
viding adequate  school  accommodation, 
but  is  grappling  with  the  difficulty  in  a 
way  that  will  soon  overcome  it.  Night 
schools  Id  mathematics  and  chemistry 
will  be  opened  for  the  benefit  specially  of 
the  firemen. 

Oxford,  Ga.— Pr»f.  Fred  N.  Duncan 
has  been  selected  to  the  chair  of  biology. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Central  Nor- 
mal college,  Indiana,  in  1897,  and  refused 
the  science  professorship  in  the  Trade 
school  established  by  the  United  States 
at  Manila. 

Galvhston,  Texas.— Forster  Rose, 
for  nearly  twenty  years  secretary  of  the 
Galveston  public  schools,  died  id  New 
York,  August  i\. 

Mr.  Rose  was  universally  beloved  in 
Galveston.  He  will  be  especially  remem- 
bered for  bis  heroic  work  in  succoring  the 
distressed  immediately  after  the  great 
storm  of  1900. 

Harper's  Weekly  tells  of  a  Cherokee 
boy  who  had  been  a  student  at  Hampton 
school,  Va.,  and  died  lalelv  ;  that  among 
hit  papers  was  one  on  which  was  written : 
"My  reasons  for  coming  to  Hampton: 
(i)  To  develop  all  my  powers;  (1)  To  help 
my  people ;  (3)  To  learn  the  idea  of  self- 
control." 

Niw  Orleans,  La.,  is  to  have  a  home 
for  orphan  boys,  built  out  of  funds  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  Xavier  Car- 
atairs.  Mr.  Caratairs  wasfefl  an  orphan 
in  poor  circumstaaces  at  an  eariy  age, 
bat  by  Indomitable  pluck  built  up  a  large 


Here  and  There. 

Art  students  who  are  looking  forward 
study  i>  Rome  may  be  interested  to  hoc  . 
that,  while  the  Bohemian  student  life  of 
earlier  days  has  been  somewhat  modified 
"  good  form  "  does  not  yet  fotbid  one'; 


if  he  so  elects.  Unconveti- 
tionali  ties  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  students  now  in  Rome, 
many  of  them  women.  Two-thirds  of  the 
sixty  Swedish  and  Norwegian  students  are 
girls.  A  studio  with  a  bed-room  and  meals 
at  a  restaurant  is  a  popular  mode  of  living. 
'Sometimes  two  or  three  girls  take  a  small 
apartment  together.  Sociability  and  con- 
viviality compete  with  struggle  and  grind 
for  the  students'  time. 

Delhi,  N.Y.— The  summer  classes  for 
the  study  of  English  held  here  under  thi 
direction  of'  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson  and 
Prof.  S.C.  Hart,  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, Wellesley  college,  have  closed. 
They  represent  a  successful  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  a  special  school  offering 
(o  a  limited  number  of  students,  teachers, 
and  those  desiring  training  in  composi- 
tion, grammar,  literature,  an  opportunity 
for  quiet,  lysteuaiic  study,  under  guid- 
ance of  competent  specialists-  The  enter- 
prise brought  together  persons  of  similar 
Castes  and  purposes,  who  mingled  inform- 
ally in  home  life  as  in  a-club.  The  result 
was  very  satisfactory  and  the  success  ol 
the  summer  classes  such  that  plans  for  the 
summer  of  1903  are  already  under  consid- 
eration. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— Ex-Mayor  Nathan 
Barnert  has  transferred  to  the  trustees 
named  by  him  the  vacant  lots  on  Broad- 
way as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hebrew 
school. 

of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
teachers  in  West  Mabanoy  township.  Pa., 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  board  because 
their  relatives  are  doing  non-union  work 

the  mines. 


cessfuJ  teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years 
in  English  classics.    Her  whole  heart 


brilliant  ni 


tyy 
,  died   on   Aug.   16.     She  was 
iguist  and  deeply  interested 
"       vhoie  I 


..  her  work,  and  all  her  best  energies  were 
ipent  in  the  interests  of  her  school  endear- 
ng  herself  to  two  geoerations  of  children 
by  a  life  of  self  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

The  Philadelphia  board  of  education 
has  had  to  import  anthracite  c*al  from 
England  for  the  public  schools.  There 
were  no  bids  t»  its  proposalo  for  furnish- 
ing 25,oco  tons  of  hard  coat,  the  railways 
being  unable  to  quote  prices 
of  the  present  strike. 


UifficuU  Digestion 

Tbat  \b  dyspepsia. 

It  makes  lile  miserable. 

Its  BulTererB  eat  not  l>ecaitBc  ttiey  vasU  to,- 
-bat  Bimply  betauat:  ttiey  mutt. 

They  know  they  are  Irritable  and  tretfol  J. 
bnt  they  cannot  be  otherwise. 

They  complain  of  a  bad  tMte  In  the 
moiitti,  a  tenderneBs  at  the  pit  ol  the  atom- 
acli,  an  uneasy  roclini;  o(  poffy  folDess, 
headache,  heart  bum  and  what  not. 

The  eHectual  remedy,  proved  by  perma- 
nent mree  of  thousands  of  severe  cases.  Is 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


Pears' 

I'c^ra'  suap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  ot«T  the  wortd. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York 

BU^HABD  A.  McCmDY,  Preiddent 

Leads  Them  All 


Ikne  Hoadred  and  Fitty-two  UllUou  of  Dalian 
FDoadedlii  lS43rUt7-iLineTeariBC« 

TEE  IDIDIL  LIFE  IISDRIICS  COIPUI 

of  Hew  Turk 


M  "HOW  TO  TEICH"  SERIES 


^demmeihodi.   UnUemi 


A  library  of 

in  «iee,  utile,  buu  uiuaina  1 1  jm  locnei  m  use. 
Fleiibla  oloth  coTers,  Terr  dorabie.  with  hknd- 
•ome  stamp    Ths  following  are  now  readj : 

1— Eeilogg'E  Bow  toMAnssaUnar  Woric  ■  %,m 
H-KeUoBB'i  How  to  Teacb  Botany  .  .  .flft 
1— Latter'B  Haw  to  TaacL  Puper  Folding  -  .»» 
4~EeUoag'K  How  to  Teaab  Beading  .  .  .Sft 
t— Kalloes'a  How  (n  H&ke  Chute  .  .  .aS 
»— PsjTie'B  How  tfl  Teaoh  Minarali  .  .  .Ift 
T— Payne'*  How  to  Tf«ch  Hlrdi  .  .  .  .SB 
B— P»yoo'B  How  to  Teach  BnKfland  Beetle*  .as 
»— SellogB's  How  to  Teach  Fractions  ■  .SB 
1»-Haw  lo  Teach  CUj  Modeliae  -  -  .  .»S 
iI—8eeley'BHowtoT8ach Primary Arithmetlo  SB 
Write  ne  for  ipecial  terms  for  the  let  on  the  In. 
■tallmeal  plan  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  la 
•Tftry  town— a  set  Dan  be  lold  to  e»ery  teacher. 

I.  i.{ELioee«co.iiiE.giba(.,i.T. 


"He  ha.d  sma.1 1  skill  o" horse  f-lesh 
who  bough  ha.  goose  bo  ride  on'.'Bontb&kc 
•^BS^      ordir 

TFlE 

"Try  a.  caJve  ofit.BLnd  be  convinced.'* 
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ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broidway  and  llth  Street, 
<orp.OnM0iiiinii>  NEW  YORK. 

Ovodoctad  o&  BmoiHiui  PUd  k\  ModuaM  R«t««. 

OantvMlf  looftttd  ud  non  oodtuIuiI  («  ■■»«■ 
BMrta^dbHlsav  dCiMM*. 

Of  «My  fcBfliM  from  o^roU  uidfBiTl«b7BroM- 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 


LatMt  uid  aaat  vraaraatlv*  neikada  li 
leallMrT.  PreaerYBtlan  of  •HkIbkI  watk  ■ 
WaetaHr.  BWkbllrted  lUMi  AppaUtMaab 
br  bbU  ar  talaahana  la  aJTaaea  faT  Tlaltara 


l..;uiin.i;^j.j, 


]Mt  tSat  £it«Ar<>°' 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SKI^^JIS 

qwB>  eoDHf  uid  tin  onlf-    Tmui^  alaki  bi^ 


.nres 


The  Philadelphia  board  of  education 
hai  appropriated  tioo.ooo  for  the  erection 
of  a  commercial  high  achool  buitdiag  for 


mapi,  with  a  complete  index,  and, 
chanical  execution,  the  firm  makes  the 
claim  that  it  will  be  equal  to  their  popular 
Kieperl.  Deii™ed  for  school  and  col- 
lege use,  it  will  De  bouad  in  paper  and  in 
:loth. 


Miscellany. 


.  Girl,"  IB  the  August  Ctnluty,  will 
contribute  a  second  paper  in  this  series  to 
the  September  outnber  of  that  magazine. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Story  of  a  Plaoting," 
and  recalls  the  experiences  of  a  little  gtrl 
in  a  summer'ii  day  corn  plantiog. 

The  Prix  de  Rome  students,  whom 
France  sends  to  Italy  for  a  period  of 
study,  seem  to  lead  a  very  fascinatinfr  life 
at  the  Villa  Medici,  to  judge  from  the  des- 
cription contributed  t*  the  September 
ScriiHer's  by  a  OHe-tisae  studant. 

Shoddy. 

A  foreigner  is  confused  by  this  werd ; 
only  Americans  use  the  term  aid  Ihe  ar- 
ticle. Old  clothine  madeof  waol  orcotton 
is  put  into  a  machine  and  torn  into  what 
resembles  wool  waste,  or  the  sweepings  of 
carpeted  rooma;  thia  is  termed  "shoudy." 
Americans  were  the  first  to  find  a  use  far 
this  and  it  is  a  use  that  should  make  us 
ashamed.  It  is  spread  on  the  top  of  thin 
cloth  and  by  a  machine  is  beaten  into  it 
to  make  it  look  thicker!  Of  course,  it 
drops  out  when  the  cloth  is  made  into  gar- 
ments. It  is  a  deception:  it  causes  the 
unwary  to  believe  the  cloth  to  be  thicker 
than  it  really  is.  In  the  United  States 
neatly  eighty  millions  of  pounds  were 
used  last  ;rear;  nearly  fifteen  millions 
more  than  in  iSgo.  As  foreign  eoods  do 
not  cantain   shoddy   many   buy   them  in 

The  Magnetic  Pole. 

In  1831  James  Ross  discovered  a  placeon 
Boothia  where  the  dipping  needle  as- 
sumed a  vertical  pasition.  This  matter  is 
to  be  further  investigated.  Captain 
Amundsen  starts  from  Christiania  ior 
Boothia  next  spring  In  a  small  vessel  to 
spend  the  winter  of  1904-5.  He  goes  to 
Lancaster  Sound,  up  Priace  Regent  Inlet, 
to  Bellot  strait,  which  separates  Boothia 
from  North  Somerset.  He  will  visit  Ihe 
place  where  Franklin's  relics  were  found. 
Here  he  will  make  many  observations. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

CHAI^TS  schodiTroom 


Journal  and  oDce  a  teacher  in  conDtr; 
schools),  which  shorn  the  inezperiencea 
teacher,  in  the  clearest  possible  v>y,  bow 
to  do  it.  all  at  nominal  cost.  It  fully  ex- 
plains the  great  uaefnlncia  of  Charts  in 
leaching— rMfAiNf  tht  mind  through  tk* 
tyt.  There  are 
Frai ram  Charla  DrawlOf  Ck*ris 
LaBfuaaa  OaasrapkT   " 

Nnmbar         "  Hlalarr 

Mnalo  Panaaanahlp" 

Balany  Manual  Train Inc' 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
Kellogi's  "How  to  Make  Cbartt,"  iis 
pages,  limp  cloth.    25  ceati. 

KELLOOG'S  CHART  OUTFIT 

While  the  little  book.  "How  to  Hake 
Charts,"  docs  not  of  necessity  require  any 
apparatus  beyond  pen,  pencil,  ink,  and 
paper,  or  blackboard,  there  ha*  been  de- 
vised an  exceedingly  useful  outfit  to  print 
the  lettering  required  from  rubber  stamps 
that  is  worth  more  than  its  cost  to  almost 
any  teacher. 

A  Mw  aad  iMXfeaslTe  aatkad  Mmiarlac  Us- 
aam  dUUt*  tor  class  w«ri^ 

The  Chart  Outfit  contains  large  ud 
small  letters,  fieiires,  arithmeticaT  signs, 
etc.,  a  black  self-inking  pad,  tube  of  lok, 
and  a  patent  ruler  and  apaeer.  Packed  in 
a  strong  wooden  box.  No  eiperience  re- 
quired; a  chUd  can  use  it.  Height  of  let- 
ters, etc.,M  of  an  inch.  Can  be  read  Easily 
from  any  part  of  the  school-room. 
Price.  <i.50  by  Express. 

B.  L.  KELLOGO  rSl  CO., 


The  Renewal  a  Strain. 

Vacalian  is  over.  Again  Iheschool  bell 
rings  at  morning  and  at  noon,  again  with 
tens  of  thousands  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
has  begun,  the  renewal  of  which  is  a  men- 
tal and  physical  strain  to  all  except  (he 
most  rugged.  The  little  girl  that  a  few 
days  ago  had  roses  in  her  checks,  and  the 
little  boy  whose  lips  were  then  so  red  you 
would  have  insisted  that  they  had  been 
"kissed  by  strawberries,"  have  already 
lost  something  of  the  appearance  of 
health.  Now  is  a  time  when  many  chil- 
dren should  be  given  a  tonic,  which  may 
avert  much  serious  trouble,  and  we  know 
of  soother  so  highly  to  be  recommended 
as  Hood's  Sarsaparflla,  which  strengthens 
the  nerves. perfectsftigestion  and  assimi- 
lation, and  aids  mental  development  by 
building  up  the  whole  system. 


It  TSBTK  CBTLrW 


[LB  TBrrmno 

~,      ..    BOOTlttM    <ba 

QUHA,  ALLATB  111  PAIN, 

bl'AMlHreZ"a«ld'br'bnir>l,u  I*  m^wrivTr^l  I'h. 
•rorld    Biinr;  to  uk  for  ^Mn.Wlulsw'i  Hoothjix 


At  Baat  NInlh  St..  Naw  YarK. 


BEGIN  RIGHT 

There  are  thousands  of  new  snbacri- 
bers  who  perhaps  do  net  know  how  fully 
equipped  we  are  to  furnish  everything  for 
teacher*.  For  many  years  this  has  Men 
our  aim.  Here  is  the  general  course.  We 
ask  your  orders  in  all  these  lines  confident 
we  can  please  you  by  our  select  stock,  by 
low  prices,  and  by  Ihe  saving  in  baying  at 
one  place  instead  of  many. 

Books  on  Tcachtnit 

Our  own  and  all  other  current  books. 

Nearly  3,coo  titles  in  stock.  New  Cen- 
tury Catalog,  2c. 

Svpjilemeiilary  Beadlns 

The  large  and  attractive  line  at  low 
rates. 

Btockboard  StcncUs 

About  Soo  diSarent  designs,  covering 
every  possible  requirement.    List  free. 

Ptctvres  lor  Sdiool  DccwaUon 

We  are  special  agents  for  Brown's  Fam- 
ous Pictures,  3000  kinds.  Perry's  large 
size  pictures.  School  Room  portraits,  etc- 
Catalog,  2c. 

\dbiDxA  Entertainment  Material 

Our  own  and  cream  of  all  other  pub- 
lishers'—over 700  titles— New  catalog 
ready  Sept.  aoth.    Free. 

School  Miutc  BooKs 

A  moat  attractive  line 

Any  Book  Published 

We  can  furnish  promptly.  Send  money 
and  we  will  return  change- 

Ntxt  month  w*  will  givi  detaiUd  litts  0/ 
mtny  of  tk*  i4st  tooit. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  E.  9th  at.,  N*w  Yerh 
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*  *  OUK   TinE5  *  ' 

Tivlce-a-month  {school  year  of  lo  months)  50  cts. 


OURTIMES 

HANDY 

Cyclopedia 


AND 


WorldAtlas 


B.LKellogc&Co. 


The  current  history  of  the  world;  all  the  news  that  is 
worth-while  knowing;  notable  people,  events,  inventions, 
discoveries,  described  and  recorded  for  reading  and  refer- 
ence; a  cumulative  index  helps  you  to  keep  the  whole  world 
in  sight  and  refers  you  instantly  to  where  you  will  find  the 
facts  told  in  detail. 

A  welcome  home  visitor  fof  children  and  parents;  unequaled 
for  school  study  of  events,  geography,  and  current  thought. 

Nearly  every  subscriber  to  this  journal  is  in  an  influential 
position,  and  could  send  us  from  2^  to  300  subscriptions  for 
Our  Times.  Clubs  of  two  or  more,  40  cents.  We  will 
supply  books  for  school  libraries  in  connection  with  clubs — 
so  that  the  library  costs  virtually  nothing. 

Our  Times  Handy  CvcLOPEDrA  and  World  Atlas  is  a  new 
"  little  wonder"  which  every  one  wants  for  daily  reference. 

First  of  all,  it  is  an  Atlas— nearly  100  colored  maps  of  every 
country,  most  of  them  double  pages. 

It  contains  469  pages;  size,  3H  x  5H  inches;  maps, 
mostly,  s^x;  inches;  beautifully  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Cyclopedia  part  tells  you  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
things  you  are  wanting  to  know,  some  of  them  every  day, 
about  the  world  of  to-day,  and  the  people  of  to-day.  You 
will  hardly  read  a  newspaper  for  ten  minutes  without 
wanting  to  consult  it.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  the 
"  Handy  "  form;  you  don't  need  a  whole  table  to  spread  it. 
nor  a  "  derrick  "  to  handle  it.  The  price  of  this  great  little 
volume  is  50  cents*  but  you  can  have  it  with  your  Our 
TrMEs  nem  or  renemal  subscription  for  one  year  both  for 
70  cents. 


£.  L.  KE.LLOGG  &  CO.,  i^j«<.»tio..i  Fubn.h.»..  61  East  9th  Street.  New  York. 


A  School 


LIBRARY   FRE^E, 


We  me  able  to  show  I 
Onr  sood  tortane  coi 


y  teacber  >d  euy  wkt  to  set  one  or  dl  of  theae  lix  bnndred  (plmdld 
I  in  vith  a  hindsome  Increase  in  oircoUtlaD  of 


0\/P^  UIMES 


the  best  CiuTeDt-ETeiitB  paper  pablisbed. 


WILL  YOU  HE.LP  US? 

SendrortbeSoaooLLiBBiaiCiTiLoaof  book* withprioetaaddeMriptfeiuof  (hem.  Alaouk 
forafewumplesofOcmTotEB  with  anbeoHption blanks.  These HataandiainideeaieFBEE. 

JUe  np  ■  clnb  for  Ods  Tms  at  (he  lour  prioe  it  BO  cents  a  real. 

Select  anr  of  the  Totumea  and  par  lor  (hem  with  half  (he  amoan(  of  the  snbaiviptloD  nloa. 
For  example :  The  reoeipt  ol  lOD  nnbacriptkins  at  K  cents  would  be  tOO.  One  half  thii 
amount,  KB,  may  be  nsed  In  bn;inB  books  at  the  spedall;  low  priee*  quoted  on  the  list. 
These  pHceinin  from  la  cents  Iota  cents  and  averaReabontWoents.  100  Mkecrlftlems  will 
thns  ba;  pnbaUjr  loO  bMks,  and  taay  bay  iSO  ts  aoo.    Bee  the  table  of  Ubmriet. 


Slaodard  Series     - 
Winona  Series 
Alaer  Booka 
Henty  BoaKa     ■ 

Llbrarref  Hlatori 
Lima  Wsi 


■       ■       •       •        40 
nd  Bloaraphr        43 


Wallaalar  Sorlaa 30 

Abbott'a  BiaMBphloal  Hiatorlaa  •  32 
KaeaaTalt'a  WorKa  .  .  .  .  ig 
Harvard  Foala         -       -       ■       -       ■       25 

Standard  Sola lOD 

Dlckaaa,  Tbaokorar,  Gaapar.  iFTina, 


Liilia  Men  9arUa~-'~    .       .       .       .        S2        Scett.  Eflot 

Some  KhoolsiriTe  entertainmeDtsandnuBen  fund  for  papers  and  books.  Sometimes  eeneroiu 
patrons  afford  help.  If  yon  are  in  earneat  yon  will  jina  i/te  wai/.  11  ne  premiums  ate  desired  the 
olnh  price  of  -u)  centd  is  Btill  good. 

CAc-r*  ar»  rttUly  Great   Offer*,    InO—ttiate  JtOW.    Full  td^l  of 
B0oJt<r  in  our  /imtu  School  Library  Catalo^--<tan1  FUBE, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  St,  New  York 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


ktbc  Pilndpic  uodcrfyliv 


SMITH 
PRILMIER 
Type-writer 


ucfintMoiaa 
the  SMITH 
PREHIBR. 
ItfconMp-wilb- 

in  n>  VbMnUd  CUalofoe  Fiw  w  w 


I^  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co.* 
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READING  FOI^  ALL  GRADES 


NEW  EDUCATION 
fiEADEfiS 

By    A.  J.   Demkrest  and 
W.  M.  VanSlcRle      J0       0 


Book  I,  1 .35 
Book  m,    .W 


BooKn,}JS 
Book  IV,    .45 


aad  te;ichabie.  Well  graded,  with  __  _ 
qnent  review*.  They  correlate  tbe 
leading  ieatnrea  of  the  phonic,  the  ■pa- 
thetic, the  word,  aod  the  aentence  meth- 
odi.  but  require  do  ipecial  preparation 
OB  the  part  of  the  teacher  Ther  accom- 
pliih  more  than  othei'  syitems  attempt, 
and  whererer  used  have  produced  phe- 
BomenaJ  results.  The  numeroui  attrac- 
tive [lluatratioos  are  an  important  aid  to 
the  underataoding  and  the  development 
of  the  tyatem. 


ATTDACTIVE 

SUPPLEMENTASY 

HEADING 

••         144  Vohniies  ol        •• 
fresh  and  interesting  read- 
ing, profusely   illustrated 
and  handsomely    bound, 
including 
Beginners'  Books  -    32  Books 
Foby  Tales  ■       -    B     " 
ramous  Stwfes      -    15     " 
Ilistorical  Readers     44     *• 
Geogra^eal  Bea<ters  11     *' 
Haturc  Stories      -    25      " 
Patriotic    and    Moral 
Headers        -       4      " 

Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 


fiALDWUrS  ^ 

SCHOOL  fiEADEfiS 


First  Year$i5 
Second "  35 
Third  "  M 
Fourth  "     .40 


rfflhTeBr$.40 
Sixth  "  ^ 
Seventh  **  .45 
Eighth   "     .45 


This  aeries  possesses  many  new 
features  and  advantages  which  have 
secured  for  it  the  widest  use.  The  Brat 
books  contain  simple  stories  of  child 
life,  but  at  an  early  period  representa- 
tive selections  tTom  the  permanent  lit- 
erature of  the  world  are  introduced. 
Tbe  illustrations  include  color  pi  a  us, 
numerous  original  pictures  by  the  best 
modern  illustrators,  and  reproducttoes 
of  famous  paintings. 


AME,RICAN  BOOK  COMFANY—Tublis/fers 


NEW  TORK 


CINCINNATI 


SAN  rKANCIlCO 


"Cod  has  made  America  the 
SchooUhouse  of    the    World " 

—Francis  W.  ParK«r 

How  important  it  is  that  the  school-bouse  should  be  equipped  with  (he  best  of 
every  ibing  that  the  child  uses.  Start  the  children  right  by  seeing  that  all  the  achoola  onder 
your  charge  are  supplied  with 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE, 


PENCILS 


like  a  little  thing  to  speak  about,  but  stop  and  think  how  often  they  are  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  pupils  and  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  the  best 

Troubles  that  infest  the  school-room  will  disappear  and  everylhing 
will  run  smoothly  when  they  are  used. 

A  gritty,  scratchy  or  unevenly  graded  pencil  is  a  serious  drawback 
towards  success  in  school  work ;  it  tries  not  only  the  nerves  but  the  temper 
of  both  teacher  amd  pupil ;  but  a  DIXON  PENCIL  is  a  positive  deligbL 
All  frad.es,  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  and  prices. 

Mentien  this  pnHUatien,  and  stnd  l6  cttUi  in  ttainfii, 
and  sain^i  mill  be  itHl  Ikat  will  turpriii  you    .'.    .■. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CCVCIBLE  COMPANY, 

J«ra»7  City,  N.  J. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S    THB  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Q—d  Trpe  -W«U  Prinled-Iine  Pajper-HAlf-  New  Oopynffht  Utrod«ottoiiB-N«w  Typa- 
LMlk«rfilndiiiff— OlothSidet— PrioeSSdaoedio  Good  PajMr-WeU  Boond  OonTonient  forth* 
11.10,  poftpaid.  Sand  for  lample  Paget.  Pooket-Pnce.poatpaid,MoenUeaoh. 

•jgJJ^^^Srlf  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhers*  lOM  MarlMt  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  School 

LIBRARY  FREIE, 

We  are  able  to  show  any  teacher  an  easy  way  to  get  one  or  all  of  these  six  hundred  splendid 
books. 

Our  good  fortune  oomes  in  with  a  htndsome  increase  in  circulation  of 

the  best  Ourrent-Eyents  paper  published. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  US? 

1— Send  for  the  School  LiBRAav  Oatilog  of  books  with  prices  and  descriptions  of  them.  Also  ask 
for  a  few  samples  of  Gum  Vtmmb  with  subscription  blanks.  These  lists  and  samples  are  FRE£. 

t— Take  up  a  club  for  OuB  Tms  at  the  low  price  of  fiO  cents  a  year.  .... 

S— Select  any  of  tl^  Tolumes  and  pay  for  them  with  half  the  amount  of  the  subecriptipn  price. 
For  example :  The  receipt  of  100  subscriptions  at  60  cents  would  be  $60.  One  half  this 
amount,  IMS,  may  be  used  in  buying  books  at  the  specially  low  prices  ouoted  on  the  list. 
These  prices  run  from  18  cents  to  40  cents  and  average  about  85  cents.  XOO  subscrlf tioas  will 
thus  buy  irohahly  lOO  hooks,  aad  maj  buy  ISO  te  aoo.  See  the  table  of  libraries. 


TITLB8 

St«ad«r4  Series     •      •      •      •      •  50 
Wlaeaa  Serloa                                    -ISO 

Alg«r  Bo«fta     ••-...  34 

H«atT  Boelie 40 

Libr«rT  of  Hlat«ry  and  Biography  42 

Little  Wvniea  S^rlea  •      •      -      •  25 

Little  Men  Sorlea  -      •       -  32 


Wellealey  Serlca    • 


Abbott's  Bi«graphleal  HUterlea  • 
RoeaeTelt'a  Worlla       •      •      ■      • 


30 
32 
15 
HarTnrd  Fo«ta         .      •      •      .      -      25 
Standard  Seta         -      -  -    100 

Diekena.  Thaelieray.  €oep«r»  Irving, 
Seett,  Bllot,  ete. 


Some  schools  giye  entertainments  and  raise  a  fund  for  papers  and  books.  Sometimes  generous 
patrons  afford  help.  If  you  are  in  earnest  you  will  Una  (He  way.  If  no  premiums  are  desired  the 
dub  price  of  40  cents  is  still  good. 

CfA«.r#  ar^  realty  Great   Offers.    Investigate  ffOW.    Full  List  of 
l^cKs  in  our  J4eit»  School  Library  Cataloi^^smnt  JTTt^S* 

E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  &  Qth  SL,  New  York 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

ii  the  title  of  a  unique  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  education.  It  is  now  in  its  twelfth  year  and  has  numerous  subscribers  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Its  great  valne  is  this — it  carries  the  stndent  forward  each  year 
thru  a  Systematic  Course  in  Pedagogy  and  General  Culture. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTB— History  of  Education— Child  Sfudy— History 
of  Art  and  Studies  of  Famous  Paintings— Podagogy. 


Sind  f0r  nsw  circular  describing  the  course  mere  fully. 
ONi:  DOLLAR  A  YKAR. 


»»- 


I  am  glad  to  indorse  EnnoiTioNAii  FouKnATXONS  as  a  Yaluable  publication  for  sach  teachers 
who  wish  general  but  systematic  work  along  educational  lines."— Pbik.  W.  B.  GuinnsoN,  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  7. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


SOUVENmS 


any  taste—are  The  Brown  Pictures  ;  photographic  reproductions  of  nearly  3000 
famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.  Illustrated  Catalog,  2  cts. ;  or  free  if  you  will 
send  10  cts.  for  assorted  samples. 

SCHOOL  ENTE:RTAINM£,NTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals:  Arbor 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  allother  times.  Our  assortment  is  un- 
equaled ;  we  send  free  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  house. 

EVE^RYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  our  motto.  No  teacher  is  equipped  for 
work  without  our  i44-page  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  reference — 
sent  free, 

B.  L.  KM^LLOCC  rSL  CO.^    -      6/  Bast  fitnth  Street.  f>ief»  yorK 


EMER  &  AMLND 

105-2 1 1  Third  Av«..       NKW  YORK 

Manufactures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eoerythlng  N««<Ud  in  the  Laboratory 

SUM  btowiac  4«a«  tm  tk»  wnmlam 
■Malwaxt  tUamlMtarl^c  Sot.  In  th«  BeaM 


FRENCH 


BBRCY'S  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teechimz  Pr«ach 

are  used  eyorywhore.   Send  to  the  pub- 
liahers  for  coi^es  for  examination  •   •   . 

WILUAfl  R.  JBNKJN8, 
85!  ft  SbS  sixth  AVBNUB.    .    NBW  YORK 

Complete  Catalogue  on  appUoalion. 


iPENCERIANI 

SCHOOL    PENS- 


|5  other  Standard  Braadsl 

PERRy»CO.  ECLECTIC 
Will  jams  and  Rogers. 


tafuau,^ff/9n,e<titS 
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No.  10 


Traning  of  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Ideas  and 

Clear  Expression.* 


^y   Supf.   J.   M.    Cr€€nbuood. 


The  first  question  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is 
one  that  dates  far  back  in  the  dim  past,  and  it  is  one 
upon  which  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great 
arranged  his  pupil's  ideas  so  that  they  might  not  cause 
confusion  for  want  of  accurate  disposition.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  of  clearness  had  been  learned 
from  Pythagoras,  who  was,  perhaps,  its  founder  and 
original  teacher.  This  principle  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  really  valuable,  either  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  or  in  the  processes  of  valid  reasoning. 

In  order  to  set  this  principle  clearly  before  you  it 
should  be  observed  that  every  science  can  be  resolved 
into  a  few  elementary  motions.  The  subject  of  geome- 
try will  serve  as  an  illusiration  of  this  statement.  It 
may  first  be  resolved  into  its  theorems ;  every  theorem 
into  its  syllogism;  every  syllogism  into  its  proposition; 
every  proposition  into  its  terms;  every  term,  then,  will 
stand  for  a  definite  conception  which  is  an  ultimate  ele- 
ment  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  know  geometry  one 
must  first  know  what  a  theorem  is,  or  what  makes  a 
theorem;  to  know  what  makes  a  syllogism  is  to  know 
syllogisms,  and  one  must  know  what  a  proposition  is  to 
know  what  propositions  are.  Just  where  these  ideas 
end  is  where  the  elements  of  a  science  begins.  That  is 
why  a  learner,  outside  of  mere  reading  and  observation, 
must  begin  his  real  work  at  the  beginning  of  a  subject 
rather  than  in  the  middle  or  at  the  top  end. 

Much  depends  upon  the  method  one  employs  in 
approaching  a  subject  and  in  arranging  and  classifying 
what  one  gets  hold  of  as  part  of  the  science  to  be  pur- 
sued. This  brings  us  to  the  pertinent  inquiry  as  to 
what  terms,  which  are  simple  and  irresolvable  things, 
represent.  It  appears  that  terms  may  represent  three 
classes  of  objects — words,  ideas,  things.  When  they 
represent  words  merely,  then  the  treatise  would  be  gram- 
matical or  philological;  if  ideas,  it  would  be  metaphysi- 
cal; and  if  things,  then  material  or  physical.  However, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  words  usually  represent  objects 
of  thought  thru  the  medium  of  ideas. 

To  give  the  foregoing  remarks  a  more  direct  and  prac- 
tical tearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration  I  shall 
make  an  application  to  English  grammar.  English 
grammar  is  a  science  because  it  is  based  on  the  laws 
upon  which  the  language,  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  is 
arranged  and  classified.  The  object  of  all  science  is  the 
discovery  of  truth.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  some- 
what minutely  what  is  included  under  the  term,  English 
grammar,  and  out  of  the  pursuit  of  it  as  a  science,  what 
kind  of  a  crop  the  learner  may  reasonably  expect  to  har- 
vest. As  is  well  known,  the  science  of  English  gram- 
mar is  simply  the  science  of  the  structure  of  sentences 
in  the  English  language.  This  signifies  that,  either  in 
oral  or  written  composition,  the  pupil  makes  a  sentence 
as  he  writes  or  talks.  The  sentence  should  be  studied 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  language,  for  the  laws  of  dis- 
course, for  the  sake  of  translating  ordinary  or  higher 
thoughts  into  good  English,  and  as  a  matter  of  intellec- 
tual strength  and  discipline;  also  the  art  of  putting  two 
or  more  sentences  in  a  group  to  make  a  paragraph,  and 


at  last,  but  not  least,  to  analyze  the  sentence  into  its 
component  parts.  To  do  these  things  implies  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  knowledge  of  technical  terms  before  one 
can  really  begin  to  study  the  subject  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  To  give  a  more  practical  bearing  to  this 
observation  in  one  of  the  common  text-beoks  on  Eng- 
lish grammar  there  are  163  technical  terms  employed. 
Beginning  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  there  are 
twenty  words  as  follows:  Abbreviate,  abbreviation, 
abridged,  absolute,  accent,  active,  adjective,  adjunct, 
ad?erb,  adverbial,  article,  asserti?e,  auxiliary.  Under 
C  we  have  capital,  cardinal,  case,  climax,  collective, 
colon,  comparison,  complement,  complete,  composition, 
conjugation,  conjunction,  connection,  consonants,  con- 
traction, construction,  co-ordinate,  copula,  correlative, 
criticism.  I  will  conclude  the  list  by  naming  the  terms 
beginning  with  S,  as :  sarcasm,  satire,  semi-colon,  sen- 
tence, simile,  spelling,  stanza,  subject,  subjunctive,  sub- 
ordinate, sub-vocal,  suffix,  superlative,  sjllable,  syncope, 
synecdoche,  synopsis,  syntax,  synthesis. 

Some  of  these  terms  apply  equally  well  to  other 
sciences,  but  when  used  in  specific  instances  each  has  a 
definite  meaning  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used. 
As  a  learner  masters  a  science  step  by  step  he  is  obliged 
to  get  the  meaniug  of  the  technical  terms,  so  as  to  know 
and  to  understand  what  each  word  signifies  when  it  is 
used.  For  instance,  the  word  "  analysis"  is  susceptible 
of  several  constructions,  as  may  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

1.  To  analyze  a  word  is  to  resolve  it  into  its  component  ele- 
ments. 

2.  To  analyze  a  sentence  is  to  reduce  it  to  its  essential 
elements,  modifying  elements,  and  connective  elemeDts,  and 
to  show  what  function  or  functions  each  element  performs  in 
the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

3.  To  analyze  a  problem  it  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  to  show 
what  each  part  repreeents. 

4.  In  chemistry  analysis  refers  to  the  process  of  reducing  a 
compound  to  its  simple  elements. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  general  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  employed  as,  to  analyze  an  argument,  however 
complex  it  may  appear;  or,  when  a  crime  is  committed 
and  its  perpetrator  is  unknown,  and,  with  a  few  clews  to 
work  upon,  the  detective  must  put  them  together 
so  as  to  build  up  a  theory,  and  must  analyze  the 
theory  to  see  whether  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  This  is  a  species 
of  analysis  that  demands  a  high  degree  of  human  inge- 
nuity. One  can  see  from  this  illustration  how  a  word 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  various  connections  and  each 
be  a  legitimate  one.  This  is  also  a  good  example  to 
illustrate  the  different  definitions  that  may  be  given  to 
the  same  word  and  to  show,  incidentally,  how  much 
care  in  the  use  of  words  is  required  to  express  nice  and 
delicate  shades  of  thought.  The  thinking  process,  which 
enables  the  pupil  to  master  what  he  does  and  to  think 
out  the  successive  steps,  is  the  one  of  greatest  worth. 


*  \nfiiial  aidrest  read  befera  tke  teachars  of  KamasCity,  Mo., 
Septambar  13, 1903. 
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An  AriihiMtical  VoulMlary. 

Picking  up  a  recent  arithmetic,  one  that  would  aver- 
age well  among  the  best  in  this  country,  I  found,  by 
counting,  the  number  of  purely  technical  terms  contained 
and  used  in  it  to  be  207,  each  term  having  a  definite 
mathematical  significance.  The  learner  ii  not  intro- 
duced to  all  these  new  words  at  once,  but  by  degrees, 
and  only  a  few  are  introduced  at  a  time.  The  following 
will  serve  as  an  illustration:  Abstract,  number,  addition. 
Aliquot  part,  alligation,  amount,  ampere,  analysis,  an- 
nual interest  annuity,  antecedent,  anti-logarithms,  area 
of  surface,  arithmetic,  arithmetical  progression,  assets, 
average  of  numbers,  average  of  payments. 

If,  as  in  English  grammar,  we  take  the  terms,  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  C,  we  have  cancellation,  centrifugal 
force,  check,  commercial  discount,  commission,  common 
denominator,  common  factor,  common  fraction,  common 
measure  of  two  or  more  numbers,  common  multiple  of 
two  or  more  numbers,  complex  fraction,  composite  num- 
ber, compound  fraction,  compound  interest,  compound 
quantities,  concrete  number,  consequent,  consignee,  con- 
signor, continued  fraction,  co-operative  bank,  couplet, 
coupon,  creditor,  cube-root  of  a  number,  currency,  cus- 
toms. Under  the  letter  P  are  the  following:  Partial 
payment,  partnership,  par  value,  pendulum,  percentage 
of  a  number,  period,  policy,  poll-tax,  power,  premium, 
present  worth,  prime  number,  principal,  problem,  pro- 
ceeds of  a  note,  product,  proper  fraction,  proportion, 
protest,  pulley.  For  the  pupil  who  has  mastered  the 
technical  terms  thoroly  and  who  knows  their  meaning 
and  application  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  no  longer  a 
sealed  or  mysterious  volume.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
his  mental  equipment  of  life,  and  his  work  in  th^  graded 
schools  is  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  about  200  technical 
terms  and  to  know  what  each  one  means  when  he  has 
occasion  to  use  it. 

Geographical  Termi. 

These  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  of  the 
elementary  school  studies,  and  consequently,  as  a  study, 
geography  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  get 
a  better  glimpse  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  than 
any  other  branch  pursued  in  an  elementary  school. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  very  much  less 
put  into  geographical  terms  by  both  teachers  and  pupils 
than  in  either  of  the  other  sciences  mentioned.  There 
is  more  vagueness,  necessarily,  in  the  use  of  geographi- 
cal terms  than  in  either  grammar  or  arithmetic,  and  it 
is  not  80  easy  to  reduce  them  to  terms  of  the  child's 
own  thinking  and  daily  experience,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
other  studies.  The  child's  experience,  as  well  as  the 
teacher's,  is  limited  to  a  definite  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a  river,  a  mountain, 
a  cape,  or  a  plain,  may  not  be  a  good  type-form,  and  the 
conception  will,  therefore,  be  very  inadequate.  For  the 
pupil,  however,  to  have  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand somewhat  vague  ideas  of  geographical  concepts, 
will  certainly  be  an  immense  gain  to  him,  and  if,  say  one 
hundred  terms  out  of  the  whole  number  be  definite  and 
clear  and  are  firmly  grasped,  the  pupil  has  a  good  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  a  very  substantial  structure. 

There  are,  however,  certain  definite  pheromena 
wherever  he  may  be,  that  will  appeal  to  his  intelligence 
if  attention  be  called  to  them  as  they  lie  spread  out  all 
around  him, — on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water. 
He  can  see  the  earth  that  he  walks  on ;  he  can  learn 
much  about  this  particular  part  of  it,  the  things  that 
grow  out  of  it,  the  people  and  the  animals  about  him, 
and  the  sky  overhead  both  day  and  night ;  the  trains 
that  come  and  go  with  their  treasures  of  lives  and 
freight,— all  these  and  many  other  things  he  sees  and 
he  can  interpret  some  of  them  in  his  own  way.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  study,  but  among  real  things  all  the 
time.  Geography  thus  opens  up  innumerable  avenues 
for  his  thoughts  te  run  out  in,  and  the  conceptions  that 
he  partially  or  wholly  masters  are  of  supremest  worth 
to  him. 

I  have  called  attention  to  three  of  the   common 


branches,  and  what  each  in  part  may  be  nrade  to  yield 
to  the  pupil  if  approached  in  the  right  spirit  and  studied 
understandingly. 

(To  be  coBtinntd.) 


Trainiog  in  Public  Speaking. 

Prof.  C.  Trueblood,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
believes  that  training  in  public  speaking  when  rightly 
conducted  becomes  a  most  valuable  means  for  develop- 
ing the  student  physically  as  weU  as  intellectually  and 
morally.  In  his  address  before  the  general  session  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  he  gave  arguments  and  suggested  plans 
that  put  the  subject  on  a  sound  educational  basis.  He 
said  in  substance : 

The  practice  of  speaking  develops  in  a  high  degree  the 
organs  of  respiration  It  gives  breath-propelling  power  for 
steady  and  economic  bone  production.  Vocal  training  gives 
purity,  compass,  strength,  and  mellowness  of  voice,  overcomes 
breatbiness  and  hoUowness  of  tone  To  strengthen  lung 
power  and  vocal  power  benefits  the  whole  system.  Right 
speaking  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment  to  the  health ; 
wrong  speaking  is  often  disastrous. 

Right  methods  conserve  the  nerve  forces.  The  day  before 
a  speech  ought  to  be  play-day,  devoted  to  social,  intellectual, 
and  physical  exhilaration.  One  gets  condition  without  think- 
ing about  it.  Fine  speeches  often  accomplish  nothing  for 
lack  of  physical  force.  The  best  condition  for  eloquence  is 
abounding  health. 

Correct  speaking  is  bssed  upon  certain  principles.  These 
principles  may  be  mastered  and  applied,  and  results  may  be 
reached,  not  by  sccident,  but  by  pursuing  a  science. 

Students  of  public  speaking  must  deal  with  master  orations. 
They  must  seek  the  purpose,  the  historic  events,  the  special 
occasions.  A  close  stndy  reveals  the  plan  of  a  speech,  a  step 
toward  the  logical  process  of  formulating  one's  own  thought 
on  some  vital  question.  Master  orations,  like  our  national 
songs,  become  the  highest  expression  of  our  patriotism. 

Training  in  public  speaking  develops  style.  That  style  of 
delivery  is  best  which  calls  least  attention  to  itself.  That 
literary  style  is  best  which  is  least  obtrusive  and  lets  thru 
the  truth  best.  Involved  sentences  tend  to  cloud  the  under- 
standing "  Don't  whip  with  a  switch  that  hss  the  leaves  on 
if  you  want  to  tingle."  The  common  people  must  be  reached 
in  home-bred  Anglo-Saxon,  words  that  strike  the  imagination 
and  awaken  sacred  memories. 

The  cultivation  of  the  imsgination  is  another  of  the  values 
of  training  in  spoken  English.  By  associating  the  mind  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  ages,  and  by  dwelling  upon  the  most 
striking  passages,  we  develop  in  a  high  degree  the  imagination, 
the  literary  facnlty.  the  memory,  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

I  would  urge  first  the  study  of  human  nature.  He  who 
would  persuade  men  must  stndy  their  livfs,  their  nerds,  their 
motives,  their  purposes ;  must  gain  their  sympsthy,  find  out 
their  hearts.  Nobody  was  ever  injured  by  getting  close  to 
the  toilers.  Sympathy  with  the  masses  makes  men  forgetful 
of  themselves,  makes  them  come  before  audiences  with  a 
message,  not  a  performance.  Men  shoald  care  less  for  the 
speech  and  more  for  the  truth. 

The  last  and  most  important  point  is  the  development  of 
character.  The  dfsire  to  be  helpful  and  to  lesd  nen,  implied 
in  public  speaking,  makes  men  discard  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  lose  respect  and  leadership  ;  makes  them  strive 
to  be  what  they  would  be  thought  to  be.  This  is  character- 
building,  and  character  is  the  basis  of  oratory,  for  speech  is 
valued  by  the  character  of  him  who  speaks. 


President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, takes  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  These  words  of  his  before  the 
N.  E.  A.  give  something  of  the  foundations  of  his  faith: 

"We  glory  in  our  applied  mechanics,  which  are  destined  to 
develop  the  physical  resources  of  the  Philippines,  but  far  more 
glorious  is  our  political  philosophy,  which  is  full  of  hope  and 
promise  for  the  Philippine  nation  and  every  people  and  race 
on  the  globe  The  kind  of  people  we  are,  the  way  we  govern 
ourselves,  the  history  we  have  made  and  the  political  philoso- 
phy we  have  given  to  the  world  -all  consecrate  us  Americans 
as  the  advocates  and  preachers  of  lib^ty,  demoorscy,  and 
nttional  independence,  and  I  believe  that  an  independent 
Philippine  republic  will  be  the  final  result,  as  it  would  be  the 
most  glorious  oensummation  of  our  great  educational  work 
in  the  Philippines." 
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Test  Questions  for  ^^ Macbeth. 

College  English, 

By  Maud  E.  Kingslet,  East  Machias,  Maine. 
(Coatiaaed  from  Thb  Jo  urhal  of  Sept,  73.) 


16.  Which  is  Shakespeare's  conception  of  his  hero, — 
a  noble  nature  led  astray  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  or 
a  nature  prone  to  evil  who  finds  in  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness toe  agencies  which  he  needs  to  help  him  carry  out 
his  designs? 

16.  (1)  Describe  the  murder  of  Duncan.  (2)  In  what 
respects  was  the  murder  a  badly  contrived  one? 

17.  What  peculiar  Scottish  law  made  Macbeth  king 
at  Duncan's  death? 

18.  Enumerate  the  deyices  by  which  Shakespeare 
heightens  the  honor  of  the  murder. 

19.  (1)  What  circumstances  averted  suspicion  from 
Macbeth?  (2)  In  what  scene  is  the  thought  brought 
out  that  the  murder  of  Banquo  has  unmasked  Macbeth's 
other  crimes?  (8)  Prove  that  Banquo  has  his  suspicions 
of  Macbeth. 

20.  Explain  the  way  in  which  Banquo's  fortunes  are 
involved  with  those  of  Macbeth. 

2L  Prove  from  the  text  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  pos- 
sessed of  ** demoniac  finnne$9*'  only  up  to  a  certain 
point,  also  that  she  has  no  power  of  bearing  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt. 

22.  Prove  from  the  text  that  Lady  Macbeth's  woman- 
natUTt  is  always  in  evidence.  Regarding  her  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  times,  does  she  seem  unnaturally  cruel,  or 
the  contrary? 

23.  When  did  Macbeth  first  design  the  murder  of 
Duncan?    Prove. 

24.  (1)  Enumerate  the  important  scenes  of  the  drama. 
(2)  Which  is  the  most  revolting?  (8)  What  is  the  ar- 
tistic value  of  the  Letter  Seene^  the  SUefhioalking  Seene^ 
the  Knocking  at  the  GaU?  (4)  When  must  the  letter 
have  been  written? 

25.  (1)  Describe  in  detail  the  scene  upon  the  heath. 
(2)  What  is  the  full  significance  of  the  words  :  **  Good 
WTy  why  do  you  itart?  "?  (3)  Bring  out  the  very  unlike 
effect  produced  by  the  witches  upon  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo. 

26.  Does  Lady  Macbeth  really  faint  in  the  Dieeovery 
Scene,  or  does  she  only  pretend  to  do  so? 

27.  (1)  Describe  the  Incantation  Scene.  (2)  Enumer- 
ate the  responses  of  the  apparitions  and  state  exactly 
how  each  is  fulfilled.  (3)  What  purpose  does  the  witches' 
broth  serve? 

28.  (1)  Describe  the  witches  of  the  drama.  (2)  What 
do  they  symbolize?  (3)  What  classical  element  enters 
into  the  poet's  conception  of  them? 

29.  What  are  the  two  motifs  of  the  drama?  Collect 
the  scenes  under  each  bead. 

30.  What  are  the  two  great  moral  truths  involved  in 
the  drama? 

31.  Enumerate  the  most  striking  literary  excellences 
of  the  drama. 

32.  (1)  How  should  the  following  lines  be  punctuated, 

**Ifwe  ehouldfail 

WeJaW? 
(2)  What  is  the  basis  of  the  metaphor  in  (the  next 
line  of  the  passage? 

33.  What  part  does  each  of  the  following  play  in  the 
plot  development:  Macdvff,  fkance,  Banquo,  Siward, 
Malcolm  f    Identify  each. 

34.  (I)  What  is  the  function  of  a  soliloquy  ?  (2) 
Enumerate  the  soliloquies  of  the  drama  and  state  how 
each  performs  that  function.  (3)  Give  in  your  own 
words  the  points  made  by  Macbeth  in  the  "famous 
soliloquy ."    (4)  What  conclusion  does  he  reach  ? 

35.  (I)  Explain  Act  IV.  iiL  (2)  What  is  the  function 
of  Act  I.  ? 

86.  In  the  Banquet  Scene  why  does  not  Macbeth  pre- 
side at  the  table  ? 
37.  (1)  Associate  the  line,''il  little  water  cteare  u$  of  this 


deed,"  with  a  line  in  the  Sleep-walking  Scene.  (3)  What 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  tbe  epithet  multUudinous  in 
the  passage,  **  TAe  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine**  ? 

38.  Bring  out  tbe  suggestive  contrast  between  Act 
I.  V.  27-29  and  L  vi.  111. 

39.  Bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  death  of 
Macbeth  and  that  of  young  Siward. 

40.  What  effect  does  the  announcement  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  death  have  upon  the  reader's  opinion  of  Mac- 
beth? 

41.  (1)  How  had  Macduff  forfeited  the  good-will  of 
Macbeth  ?  iX)  Compare  Shakespeare's  version  with 
the  original  story. 

42.  Shakespeare  has  given  thruout  his  drama  soften- 
ing touches  of  reflection — quote  lines  embodying  some 
of  these  reflections. 

43.  Give  exact  quotations  descriptive  of  the  casile ; 
the  witches ;  Duncan ;  the  heath ;  Lady  Macbeth. 

44.  Assign  to  each  of  the  following  places  the  scenes 
of  the  drama  enacted  there  :  forress,  Inverness,  ColmeS' 
Kill,  England,  Dunsinane,  Scone. 

45.  What  peculiar  origin  is  assigned  to  Macbeth  by 
ancient  Scottish  Chroniclers  ? 

46.  Describe  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Macbeth  after  the  murder  of  Duncan. 

47.  '^The  development  of  a  remakable  character  is 
often  measured  by  its  continual  juxtaposition  with  an- 
other character, — the  relation  between  the  two  being  at 
first  that  of  identity  "—How  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
Macbeth  ? 

48.  Cite  passages  proving  that  **Madfeth  has  an  eye 
to  dramatic  surroundings  for  his  dark  deeds.** 

49.  What  does  the  line,  **  That  twofold  balls  and  treble 
seepUrs  carry,**  imply  as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the 
composition  of  ''  Macbeth  "  ? 

50.  Comment  on  the  use  of  the  word  nature  in 
'Tve  drugged  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die." 


School  Sanitation. 

By  Dr.  Charles  S.  Gavehly,  President  of  the  Vermont  State 

Board  of  Education. 

(Continued  from  The  Jourh al  of  Aug.  30.) 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  that  school 
teachers,  in  the  country  districts  especially,  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  common  defects  and  diseases 
of  children.  In  many  of  the  cities  "school  physicians" 
or  "  medical  inspectors  "  are  now  regularly  employed  in 
examining  pupils  for  chronic  weaknesses  or  defects  and 
for  contagious  disease.  The  result  of  these  examina- 
tions in  our  cities  has  shown  that  the  schools  invariably 
contain  defective  or  diseased  children  whose  continu- 
ance in  the  school-room  is  not  only  disastrous  to  them 
but  often  dangerous  to  otber  pupils.  In  schools  which 
can  not  have  such  medical  inspection,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teachers  shoulo  be  on  the  lookout  for  disease 
among  the  children.  The  school  teacher  has  facilities 
for  detecting  incipient  disease  which  are  supener  to 
those  which  are  posst^sred  even  by  parents.  They  may 
frequently  detect  disease  when  relatives,  who  are  more 
constantly  with  the  child  and  have  little  means  of  com- 
parison with  other  children  would  overlook  it.  Teach- 
ers should  always  communicate  freely  with  parents 
upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  children.  When- 
ever they  discover  any  signs  of  physical  weekness  or 
disease,  it  is  their  duty  to  notify  the  parents  at  once. 

The  schools  have  bt^en  accused  of  causing  diseases  of 
the  eye  among  the  pupils.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
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more  children  than  formerly  do  now,  or  should,  wear 
glasses.  The  teacher  will  frequently  observe  children 
bending  with  their  faces  close  to  desks,  books,  or  paper, 
unable  to  see  blackboard  work  distinctly,  writing  with  a 
small,  cramped  hand,  eyelids  nearly  closed  when  looking 
at  distant  objects,  or  complaining  of  headache  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  close  study.  A  combination  of  such 
symptoms  as  these  should  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher 
to  oall  the  attention  of  the  parents  to  the  advisability 
of  having  the  child's  eyes  examined  for  some  error  of 
refraction.  Such  children  should  be  advised,  always,  to 
Qonsult  a  competent  oculist.  There  may  be,  too,  inflam- 
matory disease  of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  red,  covered  with 
difoharge  or  perhaps  dried  crusts.  These  latter  sym- 
tomjiripay  indicate  a  contagious  opthalmia*  Pupils  who 
are  suffering  from  eye  defect  should  receive  especial  at- 
tention as  regards  the  light  that  strikes  their  books  and 
itheir  distance  from  blackboard  work.  All  pupils  should 
be  so  (placed  as  to  be  able  to  see  both  their  books  and 
the  blackboard  with  the  least  effort  possible. 

Deafness  is  another  common  symptom  in  childhood 
and  many  pupils  who  are  considered  backward,  or  stu- 

;id,  or  inattentive,  have  no  worse  defect  than  deafness, 
'he  teacher  should  be  watchful  for  this.  If  she  deems 
necessary  she  may  roughly  test  the  hearing  by  blind- 
folding a  patient  and  ascertaining  how  far  from  each 
ear  the  pupil  can  hear  a  watch  tick.  Ordinarily  the 
pupil  should  hear  a  watch  about  an  arm's  length  from 
the  ear.  Transitory  ca^es  of  deafness,  as  well  as  per- 
manent, are  frequently  caused  in  children  by  ordinary 
oolds  and  by  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose.  Pupils 
that  are  discovered  to  be  suffering  from  deafness  should 
be  given  seats  near  the  teacher.  The  parents,  too,  of 
such  children  and  of  any  others  who  may  have  a  dis- 
charge from  the  ears,  should  have  their  attention  called 
to  the  defect.  Early  and  proper  treatment  may  save 
such  a  child  a  lifetime  of  mortification  from  this  com- 
mon ailment.  For  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  may  be 
hard  of  hearing,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  teachers 
should  always  speak  distinctly  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  school. 

Some  of  the  other  chronic  diseases  which  school- 
teachers will  encounter  among  their  pupils  are  spinal 
curvature,  which  may  be  aggravated  by  bad  position  of 
the  body  in  studying,  and  by  improper  desks  and  seats, 
and  which  should  be  discovered  early  and  treated  prop- 
erly; hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  ordinary  "nervous- 
ness." Such  children  if-  continued  in  the  school-room 
should  be  guarded  against  ridicule  or  undue  observa- 
tion by  other  children  and  the  school  studies  and  hours 
should  be  modified.  Every  school-teacher  should  re- 
member that,  while  she  has  a  routine  which  the  normal 
or  average  child  is  expected  to  follow,  she  must  al- 
ways make  exceptions  in  favor  of  those  who  are  physic- 
ally or  mentally  defective.  She  will  encounter  chil- 
dren who  are  dull,  stupid,  backward  or  disorderly,  and 
these  peculiarities  will  often  tax  her  patience  and  skill 
as  a  teacher.  They  are  usually  due  to  some  physical 
defect,  either  inherited  or  acquired.  Such  pupils  should 
be  specially  dealt  with  as  far  as  school -room  work  is 
concerned.  The  success  of  the  te«cher  is  measured  as 
much  by  the  tactand  jadgment  she  shows  in  taking  care 
of  these  exceptional  case8,asin  the  proficiency  with  which 
the  normal  or  average  scholar  completes  his  course. 

Besides  th<>se  chronic  ailments  there  is  a  class  of  dis- 
eases which  are  largely  peculiar  to  childhood  and  are 
called  *' children's  diseases,"  the  nature  of  which  and  the 
prevention  of  which  every  school-teacher  should  under- 
stand. At  the  head  of  the  list  of  these  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  stands  consumption.  Tho  not  properly 
a  child's  dist'ase  it  does  occur  among  children  of  school 
age.  Like  all  infectious  diseases,  it  is  a  germ  disease 
and  is  communicable  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  consumptives  acquire  the  disease 
by  inhaling  dust  which  is  laden  with  consumptive 
germs.  Patients  who  have  this  disease,  even  in  its  be- 
ginning, expectorate  more  or  less.  The  expectorated 
matter  contains  millions  of  small  bacteria  or  germs 


which  are  the  essential  causes  of  the  disease.  This  ex- 
pectorated matter  when  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  soon 
dries  and  the  germs,  still  living,  are  carried  iLto  the  air 
'  with  the  dust.  For  the  safety  of  other  pupils,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  one  who  has  the  disease,  no  child 
suffering  from  consumption  should  ever  be  sdlowed  in 
the  school-room.  The  same,  of  course,  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  teacher.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
no  teacher  knowing  herself  to  have  this  disease  would 
consent  to  teach  school.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  make  careful  investigation  of  any  case 
of  chronic  cough  which  she  may  notice  in  her  school- 
room. Teachers  should  also  look  with  suspicion  on 
sore  throats.  Children  with  diphtheria,  tonsilitis,  and 
milder  diseases  of  the  throat  are  frequently  able  to  be 
out  and  at  school.  All  of  these  diseases  are  more  or 
less  contagious.  Children's  throats  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  these  infections.  The  teacher  must  be 
watchful  for  the  flushed  face,  dry,hotskin|  sore  throats, 
and  headaches.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  every 
teacher  that  she  should  make  daily  and  careful  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  detecting  such  symptoms. 

Every  teacher  can  determine,  with  sufficient  accur- 
acy, whether  a  pupil  is  feverish,  and  with  a  very  little 
practice  be  able  to  examine  their  throats.  She  will  be 
able  to  note  undue  redness,  swollen  tonsils,  and  white 
spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  Teach- 
ers satisfied  that  pupils  have  these  symptoms  should 
send  them  home  with  a  note  of  explanation  to  the  par- 
ents. If  the  teacher  discovers  a  pupil  coughing  sud- 
denly, one  that  is  usually  free  from  cough,  she  should 
not  trust  implicitly  to  the  theory  of  an  ordinary  cold, 
if  measles  or  whooping-cough  prevails  in  the  town. 
Measles  is  a  disease  that  is  highly  contagious  during 
the  preliminary  stages  before  the  eruption  appears. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  symptoms  at  this  time  is  the 
cough.  A  whole  school-room  may  be  exposed  to  measles 
before  the  child  has  any  eruption  on  the  skin.  There- 
fore, when  measles  or  whooping-cough  prevail  in  the 
town,  sudden  cases  of  cough  should  be  excluded  from 
the  school-room  until  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  or  the  cough  has  been  removed.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  state  board  of  health  require  each  health 
officer,  when  notified  of  the  presence  of  any  of  these  dis- 
eases, to  report  the  same  to  the  principal  or  teacher  of 
every  school  where  any  member  of  the  family  attends 
as  pupil  or  teacher.  These  regulations  require  further, 
*'  Such  principal  or  teacher  shall  forbid  the  attendance 
at  school  of  any  member  of  such  family  as  pupil  or 
teacher  until  notified  by  the  health  officer  or  attending 
physician  in  writing  that  all  danger  of  infection  of  such 
diseases  has  ceased."  So  teachers  will  observe  this  re- 
quirement and  not  allow  any  pupil  suffering  from  thoEe 
diseases  to  return  to  school  until  properly  notified. 
The  danger  of  readmitting  pupils  who  have  had  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  too 
soon,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  greatest  which  our 
our  schools  run.  These  diseases  frequently  leave  trouble 
with  the  throat,  nose,  eyes,  or  skin,  which  persists  for 
weeks,  and  which  can  communicate  the  disease  to  other 
children. 

Just  at  this  time  the  importance  of  vaccination  is 
made  very  apparent  by  the  unusual  prevalence  of  smdl 
pox  thruout  the  country.  While  the  school  teacher 
has  no  authority  to  insist  upon  her  pupils  being  vaccin- 
ated, she  may  very  properly  urge  upon  them  its  neces- 
sity. In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  recent  ex- 
perience, when  performed  under  proper  precautions  it 
is  entirely  harmless  in  itself  and  an  almost  sure  preven- 
tive of  the  disease. 

Children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  derangements  of  the 
digestive  organs.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  to  healthy 
mental  work  is  healthy  digestion.  Teachers  may  do 
something  to  guard  their  pupils  against  indiscriminate 
eating.  Cold  lunches  in  the  school-room  are  unhealthy. 
No  pupil,  unless  obliged  by  distance  from  home,  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  such  lunches.  The  eating  of  candy, 
nuts,  raisins.  fruit«  etc.,  should  be  forbidden  at  Echoo). 
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With  the  Beeinners. 

By  Georgie  F.  Parsons,  Boston. 

What  a  study  for  the  teacher,  and  what  refreshing 
pleasure  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  beginners,  during 
their  first  days  in  school. 

Days  that,  to  the  little  ones  fresh  from  home  or  the 
kindergarten,  are  so  full  of  responsibility  and  pleasure, 
bringing  to  each  baby  heart  a  new  pride  and  joy. 
To  see  the  tiny  tots  as  they  try  so  hard  to  sit  or  stand 
well,  to  keep  the  lines  straight,  or  to  walk  **  like  sol- 
diers," and  to  note  the  genuBie  happiness  which  beams 
from  every  feature  at  the  teacher's  word  of  praise  or 
approval,  when,  after  much  persistent  labor,  a  child  has 
succeeded  in  making  an  acceptable  word  or  letter,  call- 
ing forth  perhaps  a  "  That  is  good,  James,''  is,  in- 
deed, an  inspiration. 

A  frequent  change  of  program  is  necessary,  for  vari- 
ety in  work  freshens  the  energies.  The  wise  teacher 
will  see  to  it  that  the  attention  of  these  little  folks  is 
not  held  too  long  at  one  kind  of  work.  Better  to 
shorten  the  lesson  a  few  minutes,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  a  session,  when  little  eyes  will  wander,  lit- 
tle feet  will  become  restless,  and  thoughts  stray  from 
the  subject  at  hand.  Then  how  heartily  will  the  chU- 
di'en  join  in  a  motion-song,  always  a  delight  to  the  act- 
ive boy  or  girl,  who  thus  refreshed,  returns  to  his  work 
with  renewed  vigor. 

In  making  our  daily  plan  of  work,  care  should  be 
taken  that  studies  requiring  the  closest  application 
come  earliest  in  the  day,  and  that  seat-work,  as  a  writ- 
ing or  drawing  lesson,  should  be  followed  by  an  oral 
lesson  or  reading  in  which  the  pupils  stand. 

Between  each  study  it  is  well  to  have  a  song  or  some 
simple  restful  exercise. 

As  a  change  from  the  usual  physical  exercises  the 
children  will  enjoy  imitating  the  motions  of  a  farmer  at 
work,  hoeing,  raking,  sowing  the  seed,  sawing,  or  the 
blacksmith,  the  shoemaker,  the  wood-chopper,  the  bell- 
ringer,  and  like  active  employments,  sure  to  please  the 
babies  while  bringing  into  play  all  the  muscles.  Above 
all  we  will  not  be  chary  of  commending. 

How  often  '*  Janet's  line  is  doing  such  good  work,*' 
or  **  The  children  in  my  last  line  are  a  lot  of  busy  bees 
today,"  will  bring  the  idlers  to  orderly  industry. 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Sand  Table. 

By  Mabel  Kimball,  Yuba  City,  California. 

Sand  is  the  child's  delight,  and  to  the  primary  teacher 
the  sand  table  suggests  one  of  the  best  means  of  train- 
ing the  classes,  beginning  with  the  very  first  day  in 
school. 

I  keep  in  stock  a  supply  of  cardboard  houses,  blocks, 
spools,  etc.,  and  with  these  he  can  construct  an  imitation 
of  his  home. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  interest  and  care  the  chil- 
dren will  arrange  the  building  and  fences  and  plant  the 
leafy  twigs  which  represent  trees.  How  they  hurry 
home  at  lunch  to  observe  if  their  little  plot  on  the  table 
is  like  it.  Then  we  take  the  street  they  live  on,  and 
later  the  town,  thus  developing  their  sense  of  distance 
and  direction. 

A  ranch  may  be  represented,  the  house  bam,  wind- 
mill, and  fields,  and  sometimes  we  fill  one  end  of  our 
table  with  earth  and  gro^  real  grain. 

Their  county  can  then  be  developed,  the  mountains 
being  molded  of  the  damp  sand,  and  the  rivers  marked 
by  blue  paper.  In  this  a  simple  map  will  have  to  be 
followed  for  a  model. 

Productions,  too,  can  be  shown,  by  placing  a  tiny 
sack  of  flour,  where  mills  abound,  a  pat  of  butter  for  the 
creameries,  silver  and  gold  paper,  or  scraps  of  zinc  and 
tin  for  the  mines.  They  gain  a  better  and  more  endur- 
ing idea  of  the  topographical,  and  productive  divisions  of 


a  country  by  this  actual  representation,  than  by  hours 
of  study  from  a  map  and  text. 

In  giving  the  children  a  picture  of  distant  lands  the 
sand  table  may  be  made  a  great  adjunct.  Take  Egypt, 
for  example,  which  they  perhaps  think  of  as  the  'Mblue 
place  on  the  map,"  or  a  spot  of  Cimerian  darkness  as  it  ap- 
peared to  my  childish  imagination,  from  often  hearing 
the  expression  ''  as  black  as  Egypt." 

I  first  show  them  pictures  of  the  country,  and  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  pyramids,  sphynx,  of  the  Nile 
river,  and  how  the  waters  come  over  the  land  to  make 
things  grow.  Then  I  give  them  sandpaper  pyramids, 
clumps  of  palm  trees,  cut  out  and  colored,  a  caravan  of 
paper  camels  that  will  stand  up  ;  and  they  make  me  a 
picture  of  Egypt,  placing  the  pyramids,  from  the  picture, 
and  the  camels,  some  starting  for  the  long  journey 
across  the  desert,  some  resting  under  the  treee.  To 
them  the  crude  representation  is  real,  an  Egypt  they 
will  remember,  not  a  name.  Number  work  can  also  be 
developed  pleasantly  at  the  sand  table. 

The  children  can  set  out  an  orchard,  each  one  plant- 
ing so  many  rows  with  so  many  trees  in  a  row.  Then  if 
so  many  trees  do  not  live  how  many  are  left,  and  how 
many  more  shall  we  plant,  etc,  thru  various  combina- 
tions? Then  perhaps,  if  the  time  permits  we  have  a 
little  talk  on  orchards,  and  the  children  tell  how  after  they 
are  planted  they  must  be  cultivated,  sprayed,  the  fruit 
thinned,  picked,  and  packed  for  the  canneries  or  market. 

Often  the  children  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  sand 
table  without  the  teacher's  direction  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  and  keep  them  usefully  employed. 

To  the  inventive  teacher  the  sand  table  forms  a 
source  of  invaluable  help. 


First  Days. 

[Editorial  in  TAe  Primary  ^r^^y^y/ for  September.] 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  back  into  the  harness  I 
Don't  you  agree  with  me?  Have  you  thought  of  all  the 
blessings  that  are  bound  up  with  the  work  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  school  year?  It  is  the  most  bracing  kind  of 
^^  addition  "  I  know  of.  To  be  sure,  much  depends  on  the 
point  of  view.  But  probably  not  one  of  us  would  take 
up  the  duties  that  lie  before  us  if  the  rewards  were  not 
worth  the  effort.  Let  us  count  our  mercies  and  be  happy 
in  the  thought  of  them. 

So  much  depends  on  these  first  days.  If  this  truth  could 
only  be  realized  in  all  its  force  by  every  teacher  of  little 
children.  First  impressions  are  powerful  and  enduring. 
And  the  reports  that  go  home  to  parents  in  the  firat 
week  of  school  go  a  long  way  toward  fixing  a  teacher's 
reputation.  "How  do  you  like  your  new  teacher?" 
will  be  asked  in  thousands  of  homes.  Let  us  hope  that 
not  one  child  will  be  justified  in  statine  that,  ''Oh,  she 
is  cross."  If  you  are  glad  to  get  back  to  school  work 
the  children  will  know  it,  and  the  year  will  be  well  be- 
gun. If  the  teacher  dees  not  enjoy  school  how  can  she 
expect  her  pupils  to  find  pleasure  in  it. 

First  days !  How  often  we  wish  for  them  when  they 
are  gone.  "  If  I  could  only  begin  anew  "  is  the  burden 
of  many  a  sigh  that  might  have  been  prevented  if  the 
first  step  had  been  fully  considered  before  it  was  taken. 
Beginnings  are  too  important  to  undertake  without  due 
preparation,  — prayerful  preparation: 

Strengthen  me,  0  Lord,  for  the  great  work  thou  hast 
assigned  to  me.  It  is  thy  work.  Without  thee  I  can- 
not succeed.  Grant  that  thy  children  which  thou  hast 
placed  in  my  care  may  be  abundantly  blessed  and  that 
not  one  of  them  may  be  lost  because  of  anything  that 
is  lacking  in  me.  Help  thou  me  to  conquer  every  pas- 
sion and  every  temperamental  weakness  and  to  strength- 
en whatever  may  enable  me  to  bring  the  sunshine  of 
joy  into  the  young  lives  that  are  gathered  around  me 
day  by  day.  "  Make  me  beautiful  within,"  for  the  sake 
of  thy  little  ones  and  those  whose  lives  will  be  influenced 
by  them. 
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A-Field  with  Third  Grade  Children. 
By  Eleanor  M.  Jolue,  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  which  come  to  us  in 
October,  when  the  earth  is  all  gold  and  crimson  from  the 
showers  of  falling  leaves,  when  there  might  have  been 
seen,  going  merrily  away  from  a  certain  schoolhouse, 
a  group  of  children  and  their  teacher. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch.  Surely,  it  is  too  early  to 
close  school  for  the  day.  Cariosity  getting  the  better 
of  me  I  hurried  to  catch  the  little  procession. 

*'  We  are  going  for  a  field  lesson,"  smiled  the  teacher. 
"  Certainly,  you  may  come  with  us  if  you  care  to.  We 
will  be  glad  to  have  you,  won't  we,  children?  And  so  I 
found  myself  taken  into  the  heart  of,  and  adopted  by 
this  little  school  family. 

What  good  fairy  guided  my  feet  to  that  group?  I 
coiild  have  laughed  with  delight.  At  last  I  was  to  see 
that  which  is  so  often  commended  but  that  which  is  so 
seldom  seen,  a  field  lesson.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder  that 
field  lessons  are  not  more  often  given?  Is  it  because 
teachers  do  not  know  just  what  to  do? 

"  We  are  going  to  have  our  geography  and  drawing 
lessons  out  of  doors  to-day.  We  have  been  saving  time 
for  them.  We  have  taken  away,  every  day  this  week,  a 
few.  minutes  from  the  geography  and  drawing,  and  given 
the  extra  time  to  other  subjects.  Now  we  don't  feel 
that  we  are  taking  time  from  the  other  subjects,''  she 
explained.  **  You  see  we  have  brought  some  material 
with  us."  While  Miss  A.  called  the  attention  of  her 
pupils  now  to  a  bird  hovering  over  its  nest,  now  to  the 
tiny  picture  made  by  a  group  of  toadstools  ;  or  now  to 
a  frisky  squirrel  who  stops  to  chatter  to  us,  I  have  time 
to  notice  what  the  children  are  carrying. 

Each  child  has  a  slate  painted  blue  upon  one  side  and 
a  small  tin  box.  What  are  these  for?  We  will  tell  you 
later.    It*s  a  secret  just  now. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  top  of  the  long  hill,  up 
which  we  have  been  climbing,  and  have  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  grass  and  we  are  drinking  in  the  scene  which 
lies  before  us. 

'*  While  we  are  resting  we  will  read  those  little  poems 
and  stories  which  we  have  been  so  patiently  keeping. 
Vera,  you  have  a  little  poem  for  us  about  October,  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Read  it  to  us."  Ned  reads  a 
squirrel  story.  Tom  has  chosen  the  ''Anxious  Leaf," 
while  Jessie  has  selected  ''  The  Maple  Tree  and  the  Vio- 
let." "  Time  is  up,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Now  for  geog- 
raphy." Forty  slates  are  placed  upon  the  laps,  blue 
sides  up.  Open  came  the  forty  tin  boxes  and  look,  in 
each  box  is  a  handful  of  sand  just  damp  enough  to  make 
one  long  to  work  with  it.  ''  These  are  our  little  indi- 
vidual sand  tables,"  said  Miss  A.  for  my  benefit.  ''John 
painted  the  slates  for  me.  He  helps  me  so  much  about 
such  things.  He  is  my  right  hand  man,"  and  she  pats 
John  fondly  on  the  shoulder,  while  his  freckled  face 
grows  red  with  delight. 

"  Look,  children,  down  the  hill  and  take  a  good,  long 
look.  Shut  your  eyes  and  remember.  Tell  me,  Teddy." 
And  Teddy  enumerates,  "A  pond,  rocks,  trees,  sky, 
hills,  an  island,  a  cape,  a  peninsula,  an  isthmus,  and 
little  bay."  ^'  Good,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal.  Who 
has  seen  other  things?  We  will  model  this  little 
pond  with  its  island  and  peninsula,  etc.  Ten  minutes 
for  you  to  do  it  in."  How  fast  the  little  fingers  work ! 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  look  at  your  ponds  until  they  are 
finished.  But  I  shall  want  to  know  how  you  are  getting 
on.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  When  I  say  *  Nettie,' 
Nettie  will  give  me  the  definition  of  whatever  form  of 
land  or  water  she  is  working  upon.  Then  I  shall  know, 
without  looking,  what  she  is  doing." 

Ah  !  a  wise  teacher  is  she  who  is  able  to  see  how 
valuable  a  definition  is  when  it  is  attached  to  the  object 
itself.  Miss  A.  works  skilfully  and  gets  definitions  of 
the  forms  of  land  and  water  which  are  being  modeled. 


Time  is  up  and  I  must  look  now.  How  well  you 
have  done,  children.  Minnie  has  surprised  me.  She 
has  put  little  branches  to  show  the  trees,  and  has 
covered  the  parts  of  her  sand  with  grass  where  they 
ought  to  be  green.  I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  leave  them 
here  to-night  we  would  find  footprints  of  fairies  on 
them  in  the  morning.  Put  the  sand  away.  Now  the 
black  side  of  the  slate  up.  Let's  make  some  pictures 
to  carry  away.  Here  is  some  colored  chalk.  Do  you 
see  that  beautiful  maple  tree  over  on  the  peninsula  ? 
We  will  draw  and  color  it.  First  the  trunk  and  branches. 
Notice  the  shape.  Draw  the  branches  carefully.  No- 
tice where  they  are  largest.  Use  the  brown  chaJk.  Be 
careful  about  the  direction  of  the  branches."  A  satis- 
fied "ah"  shows  that  Miss  A.  is  pleased  with  results. 

"  Now  notice  the  color  of  the  foliage  and  the  shape 
that  it  gives  to  the  tree.  What  colors  do  you  see?  Is 
there  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  maple  tree  in 
autumn?"  Tap- tap,  sound  the  crayons  as  the  patches 
of  yellow,  green,  and  crimson  appear  on  the  slates. 
Happy  tree  to  be  so  honored  and  to  have  made  happy 
forty  children.  "  We'll  take  these  home  and  put  them 
along  the  blackboard  in  our  school-room,  and  to-morrow 
we'll  keep  school  in  a  maple  grove,  won't  we?"  "Just 
like  an  Arbor  day  in  autumn,"  says  John.  True  enough, 
little  lad,  thought  I,  for  with  a  teacher  who  has  spring 
time  in  her  heart  you  have  spring  all  the  year  thru. 


Leaf-Collecting. 

Teachers  who  have  attempted  to  make  collections  of 
leaves,  and  found  them  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty in  pressing  them,  and  their  brittleness  when 
pressed,  will  find  the  following  an  excellent  method: 

Procure  from  a  photographer  a  frame  about  five  by 
eight  inches  in  area,  and  blue  print  paper  of  a  corre- 
sponding size.  See  that  your  leaves  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition, as  every  defect  will  show  in  the  print.  With 
many  oaks,  especially  the  white  oaks,  three  or  four  differ- 
ent shapes  of  leaves  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  tree, 
so  your  specimen  must  be  a  typical  one. 

Place  in  the  frame  with  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf 
against  the  exposed  side  of  the  paper,  and  place  in  full 
sunlight  till  printed.  The  length  of  time  will  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  sunlight.  At  noon,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  it  will  take  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  After  removing  from  the  frame  keep  the 
prints  in  a  dark  closet,  as  exposure  to  light  causes 
them  to  fade.  They  are  finished  by  washing  in  a  clean 
basin  or  pan  under  running  water  for  three  minutes, 
drying  between  blotters.  A  white  picture,  showing 
the  perfect  outline  of  the  leaf,  and  often  the  veins, 
will  then  come  out  in  strong  relief  against  a  blue  back- 
ground. Rachel  Cohen. 
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Leaders  in  the  Primary  School  Field.  I. 


Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

Among  tha  leaders  in  tha  American  primary  Bohool 
field  there  ie  probably  no  one  whom  teachers  of  the  coan- 
tiy  do  80  mach  delight  to  honor  as  Mies  Sarah  C.  Brooks 
who  has  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years  identified  as 
■npervisor  with  the  school  system  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She 
has  rendered  incalculable  eerrice  to  the  canse  of  poblic 


Sarali  C.  Brooka,  St.  Paul,  Mtnn. 
education  by  her  quiet  and  unasaaming,  but  determined 
and  clear-sighted  efforts.  Her  heart  has  accomplished 
almost  aa  much  as  her  intellect  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teachers  associated  with  her.  Her 
sympathetic  interest  in  each  teacher  has  brought  to 
light  many  instances  of  latent  educational  talent.  The 
children  of  St.  Paol  will  never  know  how  great  a  debt 
they  owe  to  her. 

liiBB  Brooks  comes  of  sturdy  American  pioneer  stock. 
Her  parents  were  both  Kentuckiana  whose  ancestors 
followed  Boone's  trail  across  the  Alleghantes  from  Vir- 
l^nia.  At  the  time  of  her  birth,  in  1856,  they  were  liv- 
ing Id  Missouri.  Hence  she  was  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  ferment  of  ante-bellum  days  and  the  Kansas  strug- 
gle. One  of  her  brothers  fell  fighting  for  the  Confeder- 
acy and  one  was  killed  in  the  state  militia  that  helped 
holdHissourito  the  Union,  while  the  surging  of  the  strife 
laid  waste  the  little  property  accumulated  by  her  father. 

Hiss  Brooks  began  teaching  in  the  country  schools 
and  thus  earned  the  means  of  paying  her  way  thru  the 
Northern  Illinois  normal.  She  spent  two  years  at  this 
famous  institution,  one  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Richard  Edwards  and  another  under  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett. 
Miss  Brooka  then  taught  four  years  at  De  Kalb,  111., 
and  the  practical  recognition  by  the  citizens  of  the  qual- 
ity of  her  work  brought  her  a  raise  of  salary  every 


year  until  it  reached  the  maximum  ever  paid  in  that  town- 

Is  December,  1884,  Miss  Brooks  waa  invited  to  St. 
Paul  as  assistant  principal  in  one  of  the  ward  schools 
and  rose  succeasively  to  the  positions  of  model  teacher 
in  the  city  teachers'  training  school,  and  then  to  super- 
visor of  primary  woik.  Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert  was  then  sop- 
eriDtendent  of  the  city  schools.  When  the  kinder- 
gartens were  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system 
these  were  also  put  under  her  charge,  and  later  the 
fourth  year  grade  was  added. 

Mies  Brooks  began  to  do  institute  work, in  1883  and 
such  was  her  success  in  this  field  from  the  start  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  meet  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  calls  that  came  to  her.  She  has  taught 
teachers  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Ohio, 
Miohigan,and  New  York.  Three  summers  at  Chautauqua 
brought  a  request  for  a  fourth  which  waa  refused  because 
she  thought  it  unwise,  as  she  informed  the  authotitiet, 
to  "take  root  and  vegetate  in  one  place  when  there 
were  greater  opportunities  for  doing  good  elsewhere." 

Miss  Brooks  has  ever  worked  in  this  spirit,  a  passion 
for  constant  progress,  ever  alert,  not  for  the  largest 
salary,  but  for  the  largest  opportunity  for  service  and 
growth  in  power.  St.  Paul  has  been  blessed  by  her  work 
for  many  years,  becanse  of  her  true  teacher's  attitude.' 
There  have  been  many  opportunities  of  better  pay  and 
other  material  advaucages,  but  she  has  thought  best  to 
continue  at  her  present  post.  Last  year  she  was  in- 
vited to  the  Emmons  Blaine  institute,  recently  incorpor- 
ated into  Chicago  university.  The  primary  aupervisor- 
sbip,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  later  held  by  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  another  prominent  leader  in  the  public  school 
field,  might  also  have  been  here  if  she  had  wanted  to 
change  places.  If  she  had  not  the  fortune  of  being  a 
woman  she  might  be  district  superintendent  in  New 
York  city.  When,  several  years  ago,  the  consolidation 
took  place  which  resulted  in  the  "  Greater  New  York," 
she  waa  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
assistant  superintendent  in  Manhattan- Bronx.  Later, 
however,  the  school  committee  decided  that  only  men 
should  be  appointed. 

Miss  Brooks  has  been  as  active  member  of  the  N,  E. 
A.  since  its  session  in  Topeka,  and  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  elementary  section.  In  Minnesota  she  has 
been  an  influential  factor  from  the  beginning  of  her  St. 
Paul  career.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  elect- 
ed her  to  various  offices  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  her 
counsel  and  labors  for  many  years. 

One  other  important  line  in  which  Hiss  Brooks  has 
accomplished  much  for  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  the  organization  and 
keeping  alive  of  mothers'  clubs.  These  clubs  have  been 
addressed  1^  her,  frequently  two  or  three  times  a  month 
during  the  school  year. 

The  city  whose  children  are  particularly  blessed  by  • 
her  influence  and  labors  is  proud  of  its  primary  schools. 
Does  St.  Paul  realize  how  much  it  is  indebted  for  this 
to  Miss  Brooks?    Let  us  hope  that  it  does. 


Work  in  Qay  by  FirtI  Primary  Children  in  the  Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko,  Okla. 
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Week  Ending  September  20^  1902. 

Socialization  of  the  Common  School. 

Each  year  brings  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the 
Bohool  community  ideal.  And  the  principal  agency  by 
which  society  is  being  put  into  possession  of  it  is  the 
common  school  itself.  This  inatitntion  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  its  origin  suggests  and  involves  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents,  the  one  great  thing  teachers 
ought  to  preserve  and  promote  by  every  means  within 
human  power.  Parents'  meetings  are  a  necessity,  for, 
after  alJ,  the  fundamental  responsibility  for  the  bringing 
up  of  children  rests  with  the  parents.  When  parental 
co-operation  is  neglected  the  school  cannot  realize  its 
full  purpose,  whatever  its  reputation  may  be.  Live 
parents'  meetings  aid  the  development  of  the  social  pos- 
sibilities of  the  school.  They  will  gradually  transform 
the  school  into  a  general  culture  center  and  will  open  it 
for  every  rational  social  purpose  in  which  the  towns- 
people can  unite.  Lectures,  lyceums,  art  exhibits,  con- 
certs, and  wholesome  entertainments  of  every  kind  are 
already  being  provided  in  many  schools  of  the  present 
day.  Before  long  there  will  be  meeting-rooms  for  so- 
cial gatherings.  A  more  remote  step  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  charity  work  of  the  people  on  a  new 
aiud  iounder  co-operative  basis  than  it  has  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

But  even  when  the  parents  are  not  yet  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  schools  belong  to  them  and  that  it  is  their 
rightful  privilege  and  duty  to  make  the  best  of  its  cul- 
tural and  social  potentialities,  or  when  an  unrAmerican 
officialism  shuts  out  parental  co-operation,  the  way  is 
being  paved  for  the  school  community  of  the  future  by 
the  very  charactei*  and  effect  of  the  daily  gathering  of 
children  for  instruction.  The  mere  coming  together  of 
young  people  from  all  sorts  of  homes  for  purposes  of 
doing  things  together  affords  a  training  in  democracy 
that  goes  far  toward  inaugurating  the  organized  school 
community. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  social  functions  of  the  school 
expand  and  increase  there  must  be  organization  to 
shoulder  responsibilities  and  preserve  order.  And  the 
outcome  will  be  the  re-organization  of  civic  society  in 
common  school  communities,  social  units  each  with  a 
conunon  school  as  its  center.  This  new  order  will  be 
found  immeasurably  more  effective  and  simple  than  our 
present  complicated  and  wasteful  systems,  and  cannot 
but  appeal  to  the  good,  practical  sense  of  our  people  as 
at  least  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  The  plan  is  feasible  and 
replete  with  new  potentialities  of  social  amelioration. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  new  ambitions  there  are 
bound  to  be  mistakes,  but  these  will  not  affect  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole.  Thus,  some  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  roof-garden  concerts  trjed  this  summer  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  the  most  laudable  intentions,  in  New 
York  city.  The  doing  of  things  for  the  people,  instead 
of  placing  within  their  reach  increased  opportunities  for 
doing  for  themselyes,  ioo plies  almost  always  a  loss  of 
energy.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  can  be  ac- 
complished by  regulating  one's  public- spirited  actions  by 
the  idea  expressed  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Boston  newsboys  a  few  weeks  since,  when 
he  said  that  "The  happiness  we  get  in  life  we  get  out  of 
what  we  do  for  others,  and  not  out  of  what  is  done  for 
Ui/'  However,  the  New  York  city  experiment  has 
been  a  blessing  to  many  hundreds  of  people,  and  all 
friends  of  humanity  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that.  The 
rtiof  concerts  were  really  enjoyed. 
'  The  trouble  the  dancing  on  Saturday  nights  in  school- 
houses  has  caused  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Kansas  ap- 
pears to  afford  some  comfort  to  the  opponents  of  school 


socialization,  but  it  will  merely  emphasize  the  importance 
of  tact  and  common  sense  in  the  introduction  of  un- 
schOlastic  features.  There  must  be  nothing  that  will 
give  offence.  Time  will  supply  the  necessary  experience 
for  carrying  on  the  new  endeavor  in  the  right  spirit  and 
with  the  proper  caution. 


The  Philippine  Troubles. 

The  educational  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  in 
many  respects  very  disheartening.  Aside  from  the 
just  complaints  of  teachers  previously  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  and  which  are  due  mainly  to  disappoint- 
ments, there  is  the  deplorable  rupture  between  Dr. 
Moses  and  Dr.  Atkinson,  caused  by  a  most  ridiculous 
division  of  authority. 

Hon.  Bernard  Moses  is  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
commission  and  secretary  of  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion, a  position  which,  under  the  Philippine  act  approyed 
July  first,  is  filled  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Even  the  best  friends 
of  Commissioner  Moses  do  not  consider  him  competent 
to  manage  the  constructive  work  necessary  in  building 
up  the  common  school  system  of  the  archipelago.  Nor 
was  it  intended  that  this  should  be  his  work.  Dr.  At- 
kinson, the  general  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  the  Philippines,  was  specifically  charged  with  the 
herculean  task  of  organizing  public  instruction.  There 
was  no  need  of  any  interference  by  Dr.  Moses,  tho 
no  doubt  Dr.  Atkinson,  inexperienced  as  he  was, 
made  mistakes,  some  of  them  more  or  less  serious. 
What  has  given  most  offence  is  that  Dr.  Moses,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  last  May  of  Dr.  Atkinson 
for  purposes  of  recuperation  of  health  and  strength, 
issued  orders  which  in  effect  were  subversions  of  the 
latter's  policy  and  plans.  The  most  serious  blow  was 
the  legal  requirement  of  a  minimum  average  attendance 
of  twenty-five  in  the  night  schools.  This  has  resulted 
in  demoralizing  these  schools  thruout  the  archipelago. 

Commissioner  Moses'  critics  say  that  he  is  jealous  of 
Dr.  Atkinson's  laurels.  Some  of  his  friends  believe  that 
the  climate  has  affected  his  mind;  others  that  he  is  too 
old  to  cope  with  the  situation.  No  one  attempts  to  hon- 
estly defend  his  course.  *'  Official  courtesy  "  has  kept 
his  brother  commissioners  from  taking  action.  But  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  Governor  Taft  will  readjust 
matters  at  an  early  day,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
when  these  words  are  read.  The  approaching  fall  cam- 
paign in  this  country  will  no  doubt  find  many  anti  gov- 
ernmental texts  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Philippines. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duties  and  preroga- 
tives of  Mr.  Moses  should  be  clearly  defined  and  the  lim- 
itations enforced.  The  uncalled  for  interference  with 
Superintendent  Atkinson  has  worked  enough  mischief 
already.  Lack  of  so  valuable  an  experience,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Manila,  possessed,  has, 
no  doubt,  prevented  the  course  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent from  being  so  uniformly  wise  as  to  be  absolutely 
above  criticism.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  work 
has  been  a  success.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  a  larf^e,  broad- 
minded,  manly  man,  pure  in  purpose,  generous  in  spiriti 
and  wholly  incapable  of  mean  methods.  He  is  unsuspi* 
cious  and  honest,  endures  much  without  resentment,  and 
is  constantly  and  faithfully  seeking  only  the  best  of  the 
educational  system. 


School  Correspondence. 

The  schools  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  desire  to  plan  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  schools  in  different  sections  o( 
the  country.  They  want  especially  to  get  into  touch. 
with  schools  located  in  mining,  stock-raising,  and  cot- 
ton-growing regions ;  with  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
South  ;  with  the  Philippines  and  Alaska ;  with  schools 
in  sections  remote  from  New  England,  interestirg  from 
industrial,  geographical,  or  historical  points  of  view. 
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Thef  expect  to  exchange  specimenB  and  pictnreB  for 
school  maaeuma.  Watertown  is  near  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  a  suburb  of  Boston,  in  the  center  of  a  historic 
region.  Superintendents  and  others  interested  in  this 
plan  for  school  correspondence  are  invited  to  comniuni- 
cate  with  Supt.  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Zubiaur,  member  of  the  national  board  of 
education  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  who 
had  charge  of  the  educational  exhibits  of  that  country 


at  the  Buffalo  exposition,  has  been  deToting  several 
months  to  a  close  iavestigation  and  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system,  upon  which  he  will  reporc  to 
hi4  government  on  his  return  next  winter.  He  is  one 
of  the  foremost  educational  leaders  in  South  America, 
and  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  and  books  to 
the  pedagogical  literature  published  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. He  was  for  several  years  inspector  of  high  schools, 
and  previoasly  rector  of  the  national  college  at  Uruguay, 


For  many  years  the  French  system  of  education  has 
been  used  in  Argentina,  but  Dr.  Zubiaur  says  that  after 
his  return  there  wilt  be  great  changes.  In  188^  and 
1890,  he  spent  some  time  in  Europe  examining  into  its 
systems,  and  from  them  introduced  manual  training  in 
tne  schools.  Previous  to  IStitii  girls  were  excluded  from 
the  high  schools,  but  since  that  date  the  same  courses 
have  been  open  to  both  sexes.  So  eager  is  the  Republic 
to  advance  its  educational  standard  that  it  has  sent 
thirty-lwo  young  men  to  the  universities  of  this  country 
to  prepare  for  scholastic  work  in  their  own  land. 

In  Argentina  the  university  instruction  is  given  in 
four  schools  of  engineering,  four  of  law  and  social  sci- 
ences, three  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  in  other 
schools  of  sciences,  letters,  mines,  and  agriculture. 
There  are  sixteen  national  colleges  and  fifteen  normal 
schools.  Public  instruction  is  highly  concentrated  and 
tbere  is  considerable  scope  given  to  the  educational 
authorities  for  instituting  improvements.  The  results 
of  Dr.  Zubiaur's  studies  can  thus  be  made  to  tell  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Educational  Meetines. 

Sept.  20,  10:30  A.  m.— New  York  EJocational  Coancil,  Law 
room  No.  1,  New  York  aniversitjr.  Sabject:  "Literature  in 
the  Grades."     Fresident :  Sapt.  W.  M.  Swindle,  ef  Orange. 

Oct.  15-17. —Joint  meeting  of  tlie  New  lorli  Couocil  of 
Scliool  Saperio  ten  dents  and  Uaasachasetts  Super  in  tendents' 
.Association. 

Oct.  17.— Esaei  County  Teachers'  Convention,  at  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Oct.  23-25.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instraction  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Oct.  23-25. — Vermont  State  Teachers' Association,  at  Bel- 
lows Falls. 


We  call  Bttcntlon  once  more  to  a  mislake  n 
tisement  appearing  on   page   184  ol  Tile  Sc 
September  6.    The  list  ol  books  anQounced  c 
Hongbtoo,  UifHin,  &  Co,  were  those  of 
Co.    The  textlidoably  misleading:, 

English  /.tutalun,  the  author  ol  whii^u  ,=  uul.  uu-,i.-i,  ...» 
Horace  E.  Scndder,  whose  many  popular  books  are  pnbli&bed  by 
Honghton,  UiSI.d,  &  Co.,  and  irbo  was  editor  of  tbe  Atlantit 
.l/i>irM/y,  and  also  edited  a  Urge  number  of  books  by  the  same 


State  Normal  Scliool,  Whii 


A  Cornerof  the  Grounds. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

City  School  Tendencies.  Women  in  European  Universities,  icnce,  it  is  now  fairly  divided  between  a 

., -,,       ^          ,    ^  ,^,.  T^        .            .                    .     .1.         .  preparation  for  better  work  m  the  next 

An    article  on  "  The    Cost  of    Public  Reaction  against  women  m  the  univer-  y^^r  and  a  temporary  freedom  from  care 

Schools  in  American  Cities,"  by  Eugene  sities  has  made  its  appearance  in  Ger-  ^nd  worry. 

Parsons  in  the  August  IVar/d  ef  To-Day  many.     The  enrollment  of  women  has  de-      "Almost  every  important  college  has  its 

contains  a  number  ot  interesting  facts  be-  creased  from  1,200  during  the  last  winter  lummer   school   for  teachers,  and    each 

sides  the  statistics  of  cost.  semester  to  887  during  the  summer  term,  yg^r  marks  an  increased  attendance.    The 

In  Chicago  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  ^^^P\  ^*»«  Prussian  univeraities  has  taken  entertainment  feature  at  such  meetings 

teacher  has  decreased  since  188 1  from  46  official  action  on  the  subject.     Leipzig,  i,  b^j^g  eliminated,  and  the  people  who 

to  34.5.  Halle,  Munich,  and  other  universities  nave  attend   go  for  the  purpose  oi  improve- 

r    %     '       *•«•-.    o     «i u«-  K-.-.«   also  made  the  conditions  of  attendance  ment »' 

In  Cinc^nati  since  1892  there  has  been  ^^^  ^  ^,^5    j    ^^^  .^  j3  j^      b-  ""1 

a  falling  off  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  school  ^^,1^  ^^^^         ^^^^^  i:^^xmzsi  state  will  lor  State  Supt.  Whitney,  of  Mississippi,  is 

attendance  of  children  of  school  age.  ^^^  present  at  least  follow  the  example  of  credited  with  having  inspired  much  ot  the 

New  York  leads  all  other  cities  in  ex-  Baden,  which  has  opened  its  two  territor-  growing  sentiment  of  his  state  in  lavor  of 

penditures  for  night  schools.  ial  universities,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  ionger  school  terms.     He  devoted  his  va- 

Thc  largest  items  in  school  expenses  to  both  sexes  on  perfect  equality.     All  of  cation  this  year  to  a  tour  of  the  various 

arc  for  new  building  sites  and  salaries,  the  twenty-one  German  universities  have  counties,  met  and  expounded  to  the  peo- 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  has  been  con-  women  enrolled,  except   Munster,  Greils-  plc  the  advantage  of  education  for  their 


convenience  are  now  recognized  as  neces-  fors  has  been  admitting  women  ever  since  **  '*  ^^  longer  necessary  to  plead  with  the 

sary  factors.  1870.  Recently  the  new  rector  of  thisschool,  people  to  raise  money  for  full  school  term ; 

Since  1898  a  tendency  has  appeared  to  Dr.  Edward  fijeld,  delivered  an  address  in  J^^Pf^^P^^.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

spemd  less  money  on  special  stupes.    The  which  he  gave  a  summary  of  theHelsing.    hat  they  b^f^^^^^                                     cd- 

silaries   of     the    directors   of     drawing,  ^ors  experiment    The  total  attendance  of  ucational  opportunities. 

French,    German,   music,   and    physical  women  at  this  school,  where  for  a  dozen                        T^voc  Tr^mc 

training  in  Boston  arc  fc.ooo  a  year,  as  years  they  have  enjoyed  full  university                         1  exas  Items, 

much  or  more  than  the  masters  of  the  rights  and  privileges  has  been  749,  and  the      During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  August 

grammar  schools,  while  the  salaries  of  as  average  term  attendance  is  now  about  120,  3,,  the  state  board  ot  education  purchased, 

sisUnts  in  these  specialties  rank  with  those  "  appears  that  the  percentage  of  women  ^  ^n  investment  for  the  permanent  school 

of  first  assistants  in  primary  and  grammar  who  take  final  examinations  is  consider-  fund,  bonds  of  difEerent  kinds  aggregat- 

schools.  ably  smaller  than  that  of  the  men,  the  ratio  ing  12,074.000. 

•p,  ^ ^j .  ^^«,4u  r.f  ^;f«  ./.K^^io  :•  /^f  being  twelve  per  cent,  ot  the  former  to 

.I^LlKt^\lT^j\\^^l^^  forty  of  the  latter.    It  has  been  the  general      Miss  Minnie  Marsh,  teacher  of  Amen- 

«^^fittfn«  to^^^^^^  experienceof  the  Helsingfors  teachers  that  can  and  English  literiture  in  the  North 

Jf^i^Jfin  ?.!?«« f^^^^^^  ..  lin^ii  fht  ^r^Lnt  while  the  women  start  out  with  great  zeal  Texas  Normal  college,  has  resigned, 

expected  to  continue  as  1^^^^  ^'               ^ 

industrial  conditions  remain  unchanged.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  evince  a  greater  degree  of      The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

Tf^phnnlnov     lk\\Tt\tktK  perseverance,  while  a  large  proportion  of  college  at  Bryaa  opened  on  September  10, 

icciinujuKy    /\uruiiu.  the  women  dropout  before  completing  a  with  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  stu- 

Two  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Massa-  regular  course.    Hjeld  states  that  none  of  dents.    Professor  David  F.  Houston,  late 

chusetts  Institute    of  Technology    were  the  dangers  and  evil  results  that  were  en-  of  the  State  university,  is  the  president, 
sent  abroad  during  the  past  year  to  inves-  tertained  when  the  university  was  opened  President  Houston  enjovs  the  distinction 

tigate  methods  and  equipment  in  foreign  to  women  has  been  realized,  but  that  the  of  having  been  elected  to  this  position 

technical  schools.  Prof.  William  L.  Puftcr  general  tffect  on  the  male  students  has  without  making  application  therefor  and 

studied  the   electrical  laboratories,    and  been  good.     A  number  of  the  professors  without  his  knowledge. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Miller  ihe  steam,  hydraulic,  and  are,  however,  of  the  conviction  that  women     y^^  several  years  Houston  has  been  be- 

testing  laboratories.     After  visiting  the  have  not  the  ability  of  men  to  master  and   «»"<*  in  the  payment  of  her  teachers.    A 

most   important    institutions     in    Great  to  utilize  fully  large  masses  of  scientific  year  ago,  when  the  reform  city  adminis- 

Britain  and  on   the  continent  they  formu  material.    There  is  no  intention,  however,  tration  went  into  office,  a  wealthy  public- 

latcd  a  very  interesting  report.  of  the  Helsinefors  university  t«  abridge  spirited  citizen,  Mr.  John  H.Kirby, offered 

The  technical  schools  in  England  were  the  privilege  of  women  students.                   to  lend  the  city  money,  without  interest, 

found  to  have  but  litUe  laboratory  equip-  ^                 ,  1  c  u      1     :      i                 !  k  ^""^  ^r^  ***r?.w  It'"''^'!- "^'^Ik  * 

ment,  and  many  have  not  kept  pice  with  Commercial  Schools  In  Japan,      t  he  same  time,  asked  that  the  books  of  the 

*kMi  *;»•«     xhl  n«»  a/«K/>/>i  o»  Vr«.«/«kAa  -,..               ,      r           .       .                         school  board  be  examined.    Experts  were 

t^  u^dtV  Jrof^Mor  N^rnUon    fo^^rlv"  ^^??  ^^>  l*P^  twenty-seven  com-  appointed  to  do  this  work,  but  when  the 

of  Mrrni  un?iSj;?tv  U  n Ar^kt   t^  thi  "^^^^^^^  P".^^'^  ^^\i^o^.  and  a  higher  com-   bbbks  were  called  for  it  was  found  that 

^L^iif^Ll^^^Iil^^^^^^  '^^'^?^.^''^}^^':.^1^^^^^^^^                            several  of  them  had  been  removed  and 


land,  and  well  attended,  some  offering  ad-  instructors  ar?  engiged,  the  latter  to  teach       Many  thousan^^^^^  of  warrants 

"^The^^Ge^Tansiho^^^^^        the  most  oart  the. languages  and^^mmercial  subjects  of  ag^^^^he^^cho^^^^ 

a  Jw!lP  J11L.H     Thl  tAf?n^  *^S!L  respective  countries.  ,  2^on.    Just  how  many  are  spurious  no  one 

are  well    equipped.    The  testing  labora-      The  course  extends  over  six  years,  in-  cah  tell 

tory  at  Charlottenburg  is   probably  the  eluding  two  in  the  post-graduate  depart-  * 

finest  in  the  world  and  is  also  used  by  the  ment,  and  from  the  ranks  of  those  who      J.  T.  Baker,  of  Beardstown,  Illinois,  has 

government.    It  was  here   that  the  sul-  take  the  full  course  the  consular  positions  been  elected  in  the  chair  of  science  and 

phurous-anhydride  engine    was   planned  ^^  fiUed.    Not  only  are  the  theoretical  history  in  the  Temple  high  school.    His 

and  tested;  and  from  results  already  ac-  subjects    taught,   but    law,   commercial,  predecessor,  Prof.  P.  T.  Miller,  resigned 

complished  it  would  seem  that  this  type  marine,  and  international,  banking,  rail-  to  accept  a  position  in  the  State  university 

of  engine  will  prove  more  efficient  than  ^^ys,  shipping,  and  insurance,  and  the  at  Austin. 

the  steam  engine.    An  advanced  degree  commercial   possibilities    and   values   of 

of  doctor  of  engineering  is  granted  to  post-  other  countries.  North  Carolina  Rallies. 

graduate   students.      The    laboratory  at  •     ^       •  ,  .  , 

Dresden  is  in  many  respects  equal  to  this   Educational  PrO£ress  in  the  South.      The  campaign  for  better  rural  schools 

at  Charlottenburg.    Many  other  schools       .      ^^u^,:,!  j„  tu^  ^•t««i.i.   CrtW///,*.  *"    ^oxih  Carolina  continues    unabated. 

in  Germany  compare  favbrably  with  the  „^,°.  ^^H^^^r^J?  |J^  ^  t^Jrh^rf  wUI  b^  Secretary  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  educational 

best  American  schools.  "^*^  M^^u*  *J    ?^    a  teachers  will  be  ^Q^rd,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 

At  zK  Sw^'^tS^     there  is  an  ex-  ^^!;th^It Iw^iU^'rh^^^^^^^^  •£  ^  ^^""^^^  P^P^^«  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^°S  sentiment 

cellent  steam  and  gas  laboratory.    The  ?^"^  ^^^  *^^'^*-    W^  *   ^^?  ?^    ^  >»  ^avor  ot  consolidation  and  local  taxa- 

general  plan  of  aU  tfese  schools7and  the  ^^^^^^%  ""J^Jtl^J^^f^^^iT^^  tion.    Supt.  J.  T.  Alderman  has  canvassed 

methods  of  instruction  seem  to  be  based  ^f«%^J'f''J?/iV^^^^^  bis  county  (Almance),  stirring  up  the  peo- 

on  our  institutes  of    technology.  V^.^,^lr\^J^l^^ ^if^^^    n?J^ir»    P^«  ^°^  securing  subscriptions  to  supple- 

^^  country  schools,  with  no  further  prepara-  ^cnt  the  public  school  funds.  The  people 

Young  Men  Teachers  Wanted.        **°°-     However    summer  institutes    and  respondecfwith  generous  contributions. 
AvuuK^vAv.ti  Awaviiwio  waiiiwvA.       normsls  are  moderating  this  in  some  de-       ^  ** 

Miss  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  in  the  Pil-  gree  A  rally  for  educational  progress  in  the 

grim  for  September,  emphasizes  the  need       "  Summer   normals  and  institutes    are  rural  schools  of  Guilford  was  held  recently 

of  more  young  men  teachers  of  the  robust,  rapidly  proving  their  helpfulness  in  build-  at  Jamestown,  attended  by  everybody  in 

athletic,  manly  type,  as  an  object  lesson  to  ing  up  the  profession  of  teaching.    Where   the    community.       Major  Ragland   pre- 

pupils,  an  incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  a  few  years  a^o  the  vacation  time  was  sided.     Addresses  were  made  bv  Messrs. 

physical  strength  as  well  as  intellectual.  given  over  entirely  to  recreation  and  indo-  Mclver,  A.  M.  Scales,  R.  D.  Douglass 
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SuperintendcDt  Wharton,  W.  T.  Whit-  vigoroas  cunpaign  for  better  acfaool-  We&twortb  county  had  «  two  weeki'  In- 
■ett,  and  Dr.  L.  W.  Crawford.  houaes,  local  taxation,  and  hiehcr  attain-  ititute  at  which  ex-Governor  T.  j.  Jarvis 
menta  among  the  teachcra  wilf  be  carried  waa  one  of  the  apeakeri.  Altho  well- 
In  addition  to  the  aeveral  thousand  dol-  on  this  fall.  In  Durham  county  Superin-  advanced  in  years,  with  hia  face  turned 
iars  raised  in  Guilford  last  spring  to  sup-  tendent  Maascy  says  there  baa  been  an  in-  to  the  setting  aun,  he  had  come  two  bun- 
plement  thepublicschool  fund,  Hon. John  crease  of  one  week  in  the  average  length  dred  and  fifty  milea  to  address  the  people 
L.  King,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  of  the  while  achool  term  over  last  year,  of  thia  county  on  education.  His  parting 
Fair  Association,  proposes  to  give  one-  Every  white  school  in  the  county  has  a  injunction  lelt  a  deep  impression  npon  his 
fourth  of  the  gate  receipts  of  Tuead^,  library,  the  total  number  of  books  being  audience.  He  nrged  that  the  people  shonld 
October  — ,  to  (he  public  schools.  Mr.  4,733.  The  board  of  education  has  de  keep  their  churches  and  achool-honaea 
King  ia  a  native  of  uiaracteristic  Guilford  cided  to  establish  a  central  graded  or  high  open.  "  Do  this  and  the  future  will  be  all 
county  public  spirit.  school  in  each  district;   one  of  these  has  glorious— neglect   it  and  we  go  back  to 

The  closing  days  of  the  teachers' in stt-  already  been  established  in  Mangum  town-  barbarism." 

tute  at  Carthage  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  ship.     The   people  of    Lucama,  Wilson  Rockingham  was  the  first  county  In  the 

The    teachers  pledged  themselves    to  a  countv,  have  raised  fi,oco  for  a  new  public  state  to  inaugurate  the  county  educational 

greater  interest  in  all  school  affairs.    A  achool  building,  rally  movement 

Here  and  There. 

There  are  249,527  school-houses,  dormi-  completed  ai  evidence  of  the  material  the  annex.  The  physical  department  will 
tories  and  other  buildings  in  the  United  benefit  accomplished  during  bis  Incum  remain  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
States  devoted  to  education,  and  they  are  bency.  Wright. 

>iidtfae  .tales  =p..t  »i97,.8.,6o3  to  rfu-  at  the  rat.  of  t.mt,  dollar,  a  day,  wa.  S' KSTu  S"""-!? pil.  Alter 
....  .,..:.  .i.nj...    .,  ,,.6,  per  capita  of  Impo.rf  by  the  b.artf  of  edoeatioo'  cotn-  ^idSi  matheS.flS  S!  ine  rei'  at  So 

■oMichiga.  aod  W«con.io  the  .choc,  S'fe  tdmS'Sa.t?  ta'^^Vt^  '^5" 'i''T?he"aS  S'tjX'tM""^'.' 
children  acquire  practical  instruction  con    Hoso  engineers  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.    She 

ceming  forestsand  lumbering.    Trees  are  will  soen  paas  another  examination  with  a 

classified  by  value  of  the  gum  and  bark,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— A  chair  of  house-  view  to  obtaining  a  post  on  one  of  the 
timber  by  its  value  in  building,  and  lum-  hold    economics    has    been    endowed  at  Russian  railroads. 

berbyits  mechanical  value  for  making  Downer  college  for  women;  and  a  loan  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  JacquesLoebpro- 
fumilure,  wagons,  tools,  aad  implements,  fund  has  been  established  thru  individual  fessor  of  physiology  at  the  University  ol 
before  any  attempts  are  made  at  scitniific  generosity  from  which  any  girl  desiring  to  Chicago  whose  late  investigations  Into 
classification.  take  up  the  study  of  household  economics   the  chemistry  of  life  have  brought  him  into 

prominence,  will  accept  a  cbiS  at  Berke- 
ley. Cal. 

Prof.  George  T.  Patten  has  been  elected 
to  the  new  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Princeton  universiw.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff, 
of  the  economic  aepartmeat  will  during 
the  next  year  study  the  social  and  labor 
conditions  of  Colorado. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — An  edict  has 
gone  forth  from  the  board  of  education 
that  hereafter  no  married  women  ahall  be 
employed  as  teachers.  The  board  says 
that  a  married  woman's  duty  is  at  home, 
and  that  either  home  or  school  or  both 
must  suffer  by  her  engagement  in  achool 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.— Prof.  B.  F. 
Allen,  formerly  vice-preaident,  waa  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  Lincoln  inati- 
tute,  one  of  the  oldeat  and  best  equipped 
schools  in  the  country  for  the  education  of 
negroes.  Professor  Allen  taught  in  the 
department  of  English  in  Atlanta  univer- 
sity and  the  past  year  was  professor  of 
English  and  pedagogy  in  the  Georee  State 
Industrial  college  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 
School  opened  September  I  and  the  en- 
rollment the  first  day  was  the  largest  in 
Higti  School,  Berkeley,  Cal.  the  history  of  the  school.    Nine  states  are 

rittti  wiib  onboVa  "  Dufanini  QaUL"  represented  in  the  student  body. 

Belfast,  Ireland.— At  a  sectional  »»?  draw,  returning  Uie  money,  without  Dresden,  Temk.- The  new  training 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  mtereat,  when  able  to  do  so.  There  arc  a  school  is  almoat  completid,  and  will  aoon 
Advancement  of    Science  recently  held   number  of  atudents  now  drawing  on  the  be  opened  for  work. 

here,  many  complimentary   references  to   '""d.  /IvBnBn   Misa  _Th.  Wnman'*  Pnllan 

the.United  States  were  made.    Prof.  H.      The  Utah  State  Federation  ia  planning  i^^llS  ^h77^\Zp'S'^     ^t^r 

h„ .  ,„l.^„l^f   A ,t... :.n^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^    y^,    j^    ^^^^      ^^^    j^^jjjjj 
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E.  Armstrong  of  the  educational  depart   to  erect  a  achool  of  domestic  si. 

ment  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  injection   ^  Include  lessons  in  sewing  and  dress-  ihilyVJVTirbe  u'nd^r  themanig^rnVnTol 
e  American  lite  and  energy  into  the  tnakmg.     The  projected  school  will  ac-  jy^  ^_  «_  Mcintosh,  formerly  of  Gren- 
""""•  commodate  300  students  and  cost  130,000.  ym^ 
Wausau,  Wis.— Supt.  Carl  Mathir 


the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office 


JoHNSftN  City,  Tknn.— Several  of  the 
;  leading  colored  citizens  have  inaugurated 


British  educational  system,  a. -_..-  , 

time  lamenting    the  terrible  absence  of 
organization  and  discipline  in  the  home 

'^!!„™^.r«„    n    r-     I,    ■. ^K,Ki.  "ate  superintendent.    He  is  one  of  the  a  movement  t^esUblish  a  negroinaustriVl 

ti.Jr«3rn«r^a?the7e«ctaVo^^^^^^^^  T'"'  "   . "       w  ""         uTt  fSl"^""''"'  '""  *'  Tu.kegee(AU.> 

culture,  James  Wilson,  will  resign  from  ^  Fresno    Cal— A  four  year  od  firebug  institute. 

the  cabinet  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  has  been  discovered  who  has  deliberately  fort    Worth,     Texas.— The     Fort 

Iowa  Agricultural  college.    The  position  'et  fire  to  three  places  in  the  town,  piling  Worth  Kindergarten  Aasoclatlon  with  a 

has  been  oHered  him,  and  the  vacancy  will  straw  and  shavings  against  the  buildings  membership  of  sixty -five,  has  had  a  very 

be  left  open  till  he  accepts.  to  insure  success.    He  said  he  liked  to  see  successful  term.    The  funds  for  the  work 

Mr.  Wilson  was  for  six  years  before  en-  ">c  fire  enpnes  run.  areobtoinedfromaubscriptions,donations, 

tering  the  cabinet  of  President  McKinley  New    Brunswick,   N.  J.— Mr.   J.    H.  member8hipdues,andentertainments;  and 

a  director  at  the  experiment  station  and  Fuller,    a   graduate   of   Yale,    will    take  for  the  work  of  the  past  ten  months  the 

professor  of  the  above  college.    But  the  charge  of  the  department  of    Greek  in  association  has  paid  for  all  expenses  $i,- 

secreiary  feels  an  especial  interest  before  Rutgers  Preparatory   school,    and    Miss  132,    There  are  two  free  and  two  co-oper- 

resigniof  in  seeing  the  projects  he  has  Ella  Marsden,  a  graduate  of  New  York  ative  schools,  in  the  former  of  which  the 

put  un«r  way  favorably  established  or  state  normal  school,  will  be  in  charge  of  graduating  class  of  the  Fort  Worth  Kin. 

Tha  Joint  meetlag  of  the  Hew  York  CotmcU  of  School  SDporlatndmU  and  of  the  BUiMChuifttti  SnperlntendcDti'  Amc'. 
ntlM  wUl  b«  held  In  Albany,  K.  T.,  Wednoaday  omlng,  October  15,  Tbandnr,  October  16,  morning)  after- 
noon,  and  erenlas,  and  Frldny  memlng,  October  17. 
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dergarlen  training  school  asilat.  The 
association  is  now  in  afniiation  with  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  college. 

WiLKESiiARKH,  Pa,— At  the  Lee  Park 
school  in  HaDover  townshiii,  the  ptiacipal, 
James  W.  Pate,  was  told  that  unless  four 
boys  in  the  school  whose  fathers  were  at 
work  ia  the  mines  were  expelled  the  entire 
school  would  strike.  The  master  said  be 
could  Dot  send  the  four  boys  awaj.  So 
they  "struck  "with  a  whoop,  and  rushed 
oHlikea  troop  of  youug  Indians.  Only 
thirty-one  remained  in  the  entire  school 
building,  and  the  master  dismissed  these 
at  1 1  o'clock. 

Cakthaoe,  Mo.— When  the  Carthage 
public  schools  opened,  Supt.  G.  M.  HolTi- 
day,  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  rec- 
ommended some  important  changes.  He 
has  advised  that  the  Bible  be  studied  more 
in  tb»  detriment  of  literature  in  the  high 
schanl.  The  particular  places  to  be 
studied,  according  (o  his  recommendation 
are  the  story  of  John,  Isaiah,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Paul's  address  before 
Agrippa,  and  the   Epistle  of  St.  James. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter,  .Superintend- 
ent HoUiday  said;  "The  Bible  ii  the 
basis  of  all  our  moral  life  and  it  is  a  fine 
work  of  literature.  It  should  be  studied 
assuch  in  the  schools  and  will  be  thisyear. 
In  the  past  the  schools  have  not  studied 
the  Scripture  enough  to  appreciate  fully 
its  literary  value.  The  story  of  John  is  a 
type  of  the  best  literature." 

William  Allen  Butler,  sociologist  and 
writer,  died  September  9.  He  was  an 
authority  on  maritime  law.  Many  of  his 
poems  were  widely  read.  "Thus  his 
"  Nothing  to  Wear ''  was  translated  into 
several  languages.  "General  Average" 
was  the  title  of  a  satire  on  the  sharp  prac' 
tices  in  commercial  life.  In  ficiion  he 
published  two  novels  "  Mrs,  Limber's 
Raffle,"  full  of  keen  satire,  and  "Domes- 
ticus,"  dealing  with  the  laborer  and  em- 
ployer, 

For  years  Mr.  Butler  delivered  lectures 
in  New  York  University  Law  school,  and 
during  and  after  this  period  published 
many  books  on  business,  education,  re- 
ligion, and  society.  With  him  work  was 
an  essential  to  comfort,  and  humor  and 
satire  mingled  freely  in  his  work  ;  but  his 
mind  was  especially  turned  to  the  needs  of 
society  and  the  remedies  for  its  evils. 
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state  Normal  School,  Dillon,  Mont.    Henry  H.  SwbIh,  President. 


A  Corner  in  the  Readinf  Room  ot  the  Dillon  Normal  School. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  to'Te"  ffccWaWrtr^^^^^^^^^ 

Dr.  Edson  will  probably  be  elected  as-  that  two  large  schools  have  all  their  classes  should  be  welcomed  on  hygieaic  grounds 

sociate  city  superintendent.  If  the  women  "  Copenhasen  "  since  one  of  them  is  being  and  because  they  promote  intellectual  ac- 

should  be  given  representation  in  the  cen-  rebuilt     Only  five  schools,  however,  had  tivity  during   school   hours    and  giye  a 

tral  board  Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan  will  to  turn  away  pupils,  the  aggregate  being  larger  time  to  personal  liberty  and  healthy 

undoubtedly  be  chosen.     The  election  of  133,  a  decrease  of  no.     The  statistics  exercise,  are  not  convincing  to  the  people. 

Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bard  well  kas  not  taken  show  that  school  accommodations  must  be  Moreover,  there  are  stronger  arguments 

Slace  as  yet,  but  is  merely  delayed.  Dr.  furnished  for  at  least  1.500  pupils  each  brought  forward  on  ethical  and  economic 
Idward  W.  Stitt  is  most  prominently  vear;  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the  grounds  to  the  effect  that  the  school  en- 
mentioned  for  any  vacancy  amonc:  district  building  of  two  small  or  one  large  school  viroiiment  is  healthier  morally  and  often 
superintendents  which  will   result   from  each  year.    The  last  new  school  is  No.  2S,  also  hygienically  than  the  street.     How- 

gromotion  of  one  of  the  present  incum-  opened  September  8,  and  used  entirely  as  ever,  it  is  true  that  the  best  work  in  any 

ents  to  an  associate  superintendency.  a  grammar  school.     During  the  coming  school  is  done  in  the  morning  session ; 

T.U  -.  u«  *  u^^-  ^«««  ^^^..1.,:^*.  ^t  year  the  board  expect  to  erect  a  new  high  often  the  work  of  the  aftemeon  is  done  in 

}JJ'n!^ln^^'^n^Z  J?r^fn.^3th  ilirh  ^nd  to  rebuild  old  No.  II.  a  restless  spirit,  and  UtUe  lasting  actual 

late  concerning  the  strictness  with  wbicn  ^^j  comes  of  it 

the  medical  inspection  is  carried  on  in  the  Part-Time  Classes.  ^  By  letUng  the'  morning  classes  of  one 

^^u    r  ♦k^ll,*^lJ^?«A7Il^f  ^M  IS  J«^      There  are  many  parents  who  are  dissat-  day  come  in  the  afternoon  the  next,  there 
work  of  tJltff  ^^.'l^Lu  £^  «fi«d  with  the  piMime  classes  that  have  is  no  ground  left  for  complaints  of  injus- 

l:c\iLpeSor"t\"2^^^^     $^oTmLl  -'  P---*  ^^^^  -  ^^«  -^-^-     The  tice. 

This  meant  that  the  doctor  called,  asked  a  C  J..-«-*:««-I   M/...r   C«<.1<>..^ 

few  questions,  and  left  the  actual  work  of  bdUCatlOnal  IMCW  £,0^1300. 

inspection  to  the  teachers.     Jo^ay  the  Boston.— During  the  past  year  four  new      Mr.  George  E.  Fiske  has  resigned  the 

inspectors  receive  Jioo  *  month,  Md  do  ^j^  schools  have  been  opened.    There  is  principalship  of  the  Wadleigh  school  to 

the  mspecung  themselves.     A  personal  to-day  a  seat  for  every  Boston  child  in  the  accept  a  callto  a  pMition  im  tSe  Roxbury 

exammation  of  each  pupil  is  made  at  least  ,^^0^,..    During  the  summer  months  the  Latin  school,  and  Mr.  Louis  J.  West,  a  rl 

•    f!-*-rfw' is--!!-!  ii^!l„!»f-«iTi^  school-house  commission  has  been  verv  eent  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  elected 
important  that  diseases  be  prevented  than  ^^        ^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^  assembling  this  fafl  to  thi  position. 

ro;^ve?L*J?icuJn  between  tJe'bSal^  ^^ij^^ned  "  tf  I'are'n?  pS°o"n      WxTEaxowK.  MASS.-Principal  H.  F. 
of  health  and  th.  educational  amthorities  h=flf  ti™«^    The  ^«t«i^oubl^  Taylor,  of   the  Hosmer  school,  has  re- 

to  be  permitted  to  exercise  authority  which  ''^^^■-  ^  ^'^k'^^^^^/A^V^Tu  ^'"'"I'^l^^'^^'J?"!? 
must  of  necessity  conflict  with  the  educa-      To  meet  the  expected  increase  of  7.000  *^fYf  been  added  to  the  electives  offered 
tional  work.                                                      more  school  children  than  last  year,  Bos-  ?t  Brown  university  for  this  year.    One  is 
Tf«  Vnrv  W-i«e-H««-l  C.««r«            ^^n   had   ready  thirty-two   new  portable  m  njmeralogy,  but  required  of  the  students 
Fw  York  SdncAtional  CeuncU.           buildings  on  the  epening  day  of  school.  >J?  civil  engineering  to  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
The  first  regular  meeting  in  the  new               ^                 <-        »      ^  A.  E.  Blanchard,  who  spent  last  year  in 
school  year  of  the  New  York  educational      The  first  woman  ever  appointed  by  the  special  study  at  Columbia.    Another  is  in 
council  will  be  held  in  law  room  No.  i,  Boston  school  committee  as  principal  of  a  pathology,  to  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Frank 
New  York  university,  Washington  Square,  grammar  school  is  Miss  Emily  F.  Carpen-  T.  Fulton,  pathologist  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Saturday,  September  20,   1902,  at  10:30   ter,  who  new  succeeds  Mr.  Robert  Swan  hospital,  a'position  which  he  is  still  to  re- 
A.  M     **  Literature  in  the  Grades  "  will  be  as  principal  of  the  Winthrop  school.    The  tain.  Dr.  Fulton  graduated  at  Johns  Hop- 
presented  by  Supt.  G.  R.   Miller,  of  Mat-  only  other  instance  of  a  woman  principal  kins  in  1895  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Medical  school  of 
tewan,  N.  Y.    Discussion  by  the  council  in  Boston  is  Miss  Baker,  of  the  Dillaway  the  same  university  in  1899,  and  he  spent 
will  follow.     The     election   of    officers  school,  which  came  into  Boston  with  the  a  year  in  the  Boston  city  hospital. 

''^''^[l*lwH™';!rS?J^^^            ^^  ^^^  annexation  of  Roxbury  in  1868.                         ^he   most   interesting  feature   of    Dr. 

usual  luncn  at  notei  Aioeri.  Boston,  Mass.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Faunce's  annual  report  is  the  presentation 

Mr.  C.  L.  Jordan,  assistant  secretary  of  school  board,  September  9,  Mr.  W.  £.  of  a  plan  whereby  students  can  secure 

Cooper  Union,  announces  the  following  Perry,  of  Chelsea,  was  elected  master  of  their  first  degree  at  the  end  of  three  years 

dates  for  opening  free  classes :  the  Lincoln  school,  to  succeed  Mr.  Maurice  from  the  time  of  entrance.    The  plan  was 

Day  school  in  technical  science,  Sep-  P.  White.    Mr.  Perry  was  the  sub-master  adopted  by  the  corporation  on  September 

tember  15.  of  the  school  last  year.                                   4.     Everywhere  the  question  of  adjust- 

Night  school  in  science  and  art,  Sep-  Mr.  Rest  F.  Curtis,  of  Brookline,  for-  ment  between  the  steps  of  a  full  profes- 

tember  33.  merly  a   teacher   in   the  Chauncy    Hall  sional  training  is  under  consideration,  and. 

Class  in  naval  architecture,  September  school,  was  appointed  junior  master  in  the  as  yet,  only  makeshifts  are  adopted.    No 

22.  Mechanic  Arts  high  school.                           institution  seems  brave  enough  to  ^o  to 

Day  schools  in  art,  stenography,  and  The  most   important   business  of  the  the  root  of  the  present  difficulty  and  insist 

tvpewrittng,  and  telegraphy,  for  women,  meeting  was  the  election  of  two  new  su-  upon  giving  the  c^lUge  the  exact  place  te 

October  I.                                                 ^  pervisors.    The  committee  nominated  Mr.  which  it  is  entitled.    This  plan  at  Brown, 

Day  and  evening   classes    in   interior  Maurice  P.  White,  the  master  of  the  Lin-  clearly,  is  of  this  temporizing  nature, 

decoration,  October  I.  coin  school,  and  Professor  Stratton  D.      Roc-rnv  Maqc     R/^K^rf  r  M-*r^aif  fnr 

Evening  class  in  elocution.  October  I.  Brooks,    of    Illinois    university,    Cham-  ^P^^/^^lv^^/^^^^ 

Class  in  oratory  and  debate,  October  4.  paign  111.    Mr.  White  was  elected  unani    sThoL^ali  ente?ldTp^^^^ 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  mously  and  Professor  Brooks  by  seventeen  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools. 

2C' ^  The  addf^i'n  0/ two  bai?dTn\lVe'  ^TXl^or^r^^^^                      vears  of  East  Northfield,  MAss.-The  Moodv 

He^es  th?conge^^^^^^^^                                    age^. native  of  Everett,  Mo   and  educated  schools  have  started  their  winter   wort 

facilities   for   the    constantlv   increasing  »n   Michigan.     He  took  the  degrees   of  with  over  800    young  men  and  women, 

nnmhir  nf  nuniU      ^^''*^''^'y   increasing  g^j^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Pedagogy  in  the  The   Bible  training  school,  which  opens 

nuniDcr  01  pupiis.                       .            .  .       Ypsilanti  Normal  college  and  A.B.  at  Ann  October  i,  is  open  to  both  men  aad  women. 

The  delay  of  the  contractors  in  repairing  ^^.j^^^.     He  taught  at  Millbrook  and  Dan-  and  was  founded  to  prepare  a  body  of 

damagestothe  Girls  technical  high  school  ^.,|^    ^      ^j^^^    ^^  vice-president  and  workers  supplementary  to  the  ministry, 

building,  caused  by  the  rapid  transit  cxca-  ^j^nager   of   the    Mt.    Pleasant   Normal  The  students  are  in  close  contact  with  the 

vations,  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  ,chool.  and  principal  of  the  Adrian,  Mich.,  religious  life  of  Northfield  and  have  ac- 

organization  of  the  school.                            ^;^^  school.    Since  December,  1899,  he  cess  to  the    special   lecture   courses   of 

Jersey  City^s  school  population  is  mw-  has  been  assistant-professor  of  education  Mount  Hermon  school. 

Ing  rapidly.    At  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  University  of    IHjnois  at  Cham-  Springfield,  MASS.-The  enrollment 

the  attendance  was  about  1,900  m  excess  paign.    In  connection  with  this  work  he  .^    ^^^^^  schools  exceeds  10,000.  the  larg- 

of  last  year  with  an  increase  of  only  453  has  visited  and  made  a  careful  stidy  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     ^        ^^  ^.^^  g^^ools  aFe 

sittings.    This  means  that  a  large  number  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  overcrowded  in  consequence. 


te5i^^,S:L  V;h'^rS"lt'r  iS  J^^n'-J-'ch^rtr-^'ISbSsst*.      BKUKSW.CK,ME.-Mrs.  Kate  Do«ela. 
«Cope/h.ge."cl«se.   which  have  se^  '^^^^^^^^^ 

sions  «~«  «-3f  »o  ".30  AJI..  aiid  from  j^,,,,  Elizabeth  cSmpbelirof  Winthrop.  fn  Enelisr  to  braSereacr-"  •♦ 

>  4.30  p  M.,  the  foreDoon  and  alter-  „--_j„,,,i_  -  t^arh^r  5n  Danvers  has  been  *     JinB"»»»,  to  oe  awaraea  eacn 

cluses  having  separate  teachers    VxlT^Atlrxn^^llr     "*"'*"'  ""  """  commencement  for  the  best  poem . 

a-*  133  half-day  dwses  now  in  the  «"<=tea  ner  successor.  gt„,y  written  by  a  member  of  the  ji 


noon    '*■«•«*•    tiainnflr    «enarAre    Tearnera     ^.~  .     ..  '  wuuiuicuucuicui.  xui  iuc  ucst  mucih  Or  short 

There 
city,  io< 

gca."    ' ^,^^ , „ , 

pupils,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  iMz-  bee^  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  verse  for  children,  which  will  be  published 
But  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  and  will  study  in  Europe.  in  the  near  future. 


a«^  133  half -day  classes  now  in  the  ^'^^^^"  "^'  .«www*,*,^,..  g^^^y  ^ntten  by  a  member  ot  the  junior  or 

.9  of  these  being  the  "  Copenha-      Winchester,  Mass.— Mr.  Herbert  W.  senior  class.    Mrs.  Riggs  has  been  en- 

These  classes  accommodate  5.998   Dutch,  sub-master  of  the  high  school,  has  gaged  for  two  years  on  an  anthol-gy  of 
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JVotes  of  )^ew  Book9« 


Like  all  others  of  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White's  writings  his  latest 
work  on  Tke  Art  of  Teaehtng  is  cogently  reasoned  and  happily 
expressed.  Together  with  the  author's  Elementi  of  Peaagogy 
and  SduKfl  Management  the  book  furnishes  a  complete  guide 
for  school  teaching  and  management,  altho  much  of  tbe  ma- 
terial in  this  Tolume  is  a  repetition  of  matter  found  in  the 
other  two.  There  are  twenty 'three  chapters,  some  of  whose 
titles  follow :  Ends  in  Teaching,  A  Trinity  of  Principles  ;  A 
Trinity  of  Processes ;  Methods  of  Instruction  ;  The  Drill ;  The 
Test :  Oral  Instruction ;  Instruction  and  Book  Study  ;  Promo- 
tion Examinations;  Language  Training ;  Arithmetic ;  Geogra- 
phy ;  Other  Branches. 

Dr.  White  has  clear  ideas  on  every  part  of  the  educative 
process;  that  is  why  every  page  of  his  books  is  lucid.  He 
may  be  considered  a  little  conservaiive,  perhaps  even  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  some  things  It  is  not  want  of  information 
that  makes  him  thus  cling  to  the  old,  but  it  is  distrust  of  the 
new.  He  is  warned,  by  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  **  prove  all 
things  and  cling  to  that  which  is  good."  He  is  an  old  man 
and  has  seen  many  educational  nostrums  exploited,  adopted, 
discarded,  and  finally  held  up  to  execration.  Many  current 
so-called  "  methods  "  will  go  the  way  of  their  unfortunate  pre- 
decessors. An  aged  counselor  does  well  to  recommend  only 
what  he  knawe  to  be  good. 

Let  who  will  make  experiments.  Dr.  White  is  looking  on, 
sometimes  amused,  sometimes  disgusted,  willing  to  accept  new 
light,  if  such  there  be,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  crude  theories  ;  and  so  one  finds  in  this  book  nothing  very 
startling,  but  abundance  of  sound  common  sense,  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. 

On  one  point  the  author  seems  to  be  mistaken.  On  page  75 
he  says:  Inductive  instruction  is  synthetic  and  deduciive 
instruction  is  .  .  .  analytic."  On  page  1S9,  of  bis  l/ementt 
qf  Pedagogy,  the  error  is  repeated,  thus:  It  should  be  observed 
that  all  deductive  teaching  is  analytic  and  all  inductive  teach- 
ing synthetic."  This  is  contrary  to  the  fact  and  to  the 
teacMng  of  logicians.  In  a  foot-note  be  admite  that  **  several 
writers  on  pedagogy  treat  the  inductive  method  as  analytic 
and  the  deductive  method  as  syntbetic."  This  shows  that  the 
statements  we  regard  as  erroneous  are  not  a  mere  slip,  but 
are  deliberately  made.  We  regret  that  so  good  a  book 
should  thus  be  allowed  to  present  an  error  as  a  fact. 

The  book  it  heartily  recommended  to  teachers.  Teaching  is 
an  "  art "  and  this  volume  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
that  govern  the  art.  The  book,  itself,  is  an'  artistic  perform- 
ance, and  no  teacher  can  read  it  without  gaining  an  added 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

Ixmgman^  English  Grammar  is  based  on  "Longmans' 
School  Grammar,"  with  wbose  merits  teachers  are  pretty  gen- 
erally acquainted.  That  work  was  characterized  by  clear  and 
inductive  development,  wealth  of  illustration,  snd  eimplicity 
of  statement.  This  is  far  more  than  an  elementary  book, 
yet  not  exhaustive.  The  changes  made  from  the  former  work 
may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  arrangement,  addition  of 
new  material,  aod  general  revision  of  the  text.  Ab  to  ar- 
rangement it  may  be  said  that  the  mo8t  notable  differences 
are  the  early  iotroduction  of  the  participle,  tbe  idea  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  the  three  primary  forms  of  sentences,  and 
the  distribution  of  what  was  classed  in  the  other  work  as  ''a 
few  difficulties"  thruout  the  book.  Uoder  new  material  is 
that  relating  to  the  pronoun,  a  new  chapter  on  the  preposi- 
tion, and  much  other  matter.  A  great  part  of  tbe  text  has 
been  recast  and  thus  improved  and  made  clearer.  The  object 
has  been,  while  giving  grammatical  forms  and  definitions,  to 
present  tbe  study  of  language  as  the  living  expression  of 
thought.  Thus  grammar  will  take  tbe  place  of  locFe  and  un- 
teebnical  'Maoguage  lessons."  The  pupil  is  exercised  in 
clean-cut  classification,  clear  reasoning,  and  accurate  and 
correct  expression.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  Mew 
York.) 

Elementary  Chemistry,  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  chief  chemist  of 
the  United  States  geological  survey,  and  L.  M.  Dennis,  profes- 
sor of  inorganic  and  analytical  chemistry  in  Cornell  univer- 
sity The  authors  of  this  text  book  have  kept  constantly  in 
view  the  fact  that  the  study  of  chemistry,  apart  from  its  sci- 
entific and  detailed  applications,  is  a  training  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  evidence,  and  that  herein  lies  one  of  its  chief  mer- 
its as  an  instrument  of  education.  In  this  book,  theory  and 
practice,  thought  and  application,  are  kept  logically  to- 
gether.   Prominence  is  given  to  the  most  common  elements 


such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  earbon,  and  the  ex- 
periments described  emphasize  their  importance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  The  application  of  tbe  scienee  to  human  af- 
fairs, and  ith  utility  in  modern  life,  are  given  their  proper 
treatment.  The  formulsd  showing  ehemicid  changes  come  in 
so  naturally  that  those  who  started  out  with  the  idea  that 
chemistry  was  a  dry  science  will  conclude  that  they  were  mis- 
taken after  all.  The  book  belongs  in  the  beat  class  of  modern 
scientific  text-books.  (American  Book  Company,  Mew  York. 
Price,  $1.10.) 

Spelling  and  Word  Building,  by  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.  D.,  is 
something  new  for  primary  teachers,  and  its  very  name  sug- 
gests its  usefulness.  About  ten  years  ago  the  author  made 
lists  of  words  from  seventeen  seta  of  standard  primary  readers; 
the  lists  were  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts city  for  drill  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  and 
they  have  been  used  there  for  tbe  paat  eight  years.  The  re- 
sults have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  warrant  the  author's 
offering  tbe  lists  to  the  general  public  in  a  series  of  spellers 
of  which  this  is  the  first.  A  large  number  of  the  words  are 
illustrated  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  lessons  and  to  make  a 
more  lasting  impression  upon  the  child's  mind.  They  are  ar- 
ranged first  as  individual  words  without  any  reference  to  their 
phonic  relations  to  other  words.  Elsewhere  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  columns  according  to  phonetic  laws.  By  this  plan 
most  of  the  words  appear  a  second  or  a  third  time  in  the  book, 
consequently,  provision  is  made  for  ample  reviews.  (Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company,  N.  Y.) 

Training  for  OiHxenship  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  by  Joseph  Warrtn  Smith,  A.  M., 
written  on  a  new  plan  or  rather  upon  a  plan  that  combines 
the  plans  upon  which  such  text-books  have  previously  been 
written.  Books  heretofore  have  treated  the  subject  from  the 
speialistic  standpoint  or  have  presented  the  principles  of  law. 
This  one  gives  the  essential  elements  of  both  thete  features, 
and  with  a  historical  background  as  a  setting,  to  render  the 
relation  of  one  field  to  another  of  easy  comprehension  to  the 
immature  mind.  The  author  proeeeds  from  the  familiar  to 
the  unfamiliar,  beginning  with  the  home  and  school  and  then 
takinir  up  the  township,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state,  and 
the  nation.^  Having  been  superintendent  of  schools  of  Bsy 
City,  Michigan,  and  now  being  a  member  of  the  bar  the 
author's  qualifications  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point both  of  the  educator  and  lawyer  are  without  question. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Ck)mpany,  Boston.) 

The  purpose  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  in  making  his  Handbook  of 
Best  Readings  waa  to  select  good  literature  suitable  for  read- 
ing aloud.  It  was  his  first  aim  to  choose  that  which  has  a 
fair  claim  to  be  classed  as  literature ;  and,  second,  to  insert 
only  such  selections  as  will  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience. 
Further,  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  furnish  classes  in  litera- 
ture a  wide  range  of  material  the  appreciation  of  which  may 
be  tested  thru  vocal  interpretation.  Teachers  of  literature 
everywhere  are  recognizing  the  relation  of  vocal  expression 
to  literary  interpretation.  These  selections  are  mostly  taken 
from  living  writers,  or  from  those  who  have  been  dead  but  a 
short  time,  and  are  in  both  prose  and  verse.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes :  dramatic  narrative,  pathetic,  hu- 
morous, humorous  dialect,  Ijric,  and  dramatic.  Considering 
the  numerous  authors  drawn  upon  and  the  different  claspes  of 
compositions  contained  in  the  book,  one  will  see  that  there 
must  be  a  great  variety  in  the  selections.  Tbe  book  will  ad- 
mirably suit  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Van  Dyck  is  one  of  the  latest  volumes  that  Estelle  M.  Hurll 
contributes  to  the  Riverside  Art  Series,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  and  especially 
the  rising  generation.  The  book  contains  a  portrait  of  Van 
Dyck  and  a  collection  of  fifteen  of  bis  pictures  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.  This  artist  is  so  well  known  for  his 
portraits  that  his  excellent  work  in  other  fields  is  m-ually 
overlooked.  In  this  book  are  given  reproouctions  and  descrip- 
tions not  only  of  several  of  his  most  famous  portraits,  but  the 
best  representatives  of  his  work  in  other  fields.  Among  the 
religious  pictures  we  will  mention  ''The  Madonna  of  St.  Rosa- 
lia," "Tbe  Crucifixion,"  "  Christ  and  the  Paralytic,"  and  "The 
Lamentation  over  Christ."  The  printing  of  the  plates  is  well- 
nigh  perfection  and  the  explanatory  matter  sufficient  and  of  a 
sort  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  painter  and  his  work. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.    Cloth,  $0.60.) 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
is  abridged  from  the  larger  dictionary  by  James  C.  Femald, 
author  of  several  other  works  on  lexicography.  It  gives 
the  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  about  2^- 
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000  words  aod  phrasM  in  the  speech  and  literature  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  The  chief  aim  of  the  author  of  the 
book  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  jonnge r  pnpils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  basis  of  selection  has  been  the  inclnsion  of 
all  words  that  are  sore  to  be  used  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  community  in  their  speaking  and  writing,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  papers,  and  magazines  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
read.  In  short,  they  are  the  simplest  and  most  common  in 
use.  As  regards  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  defini- 
tions the  same  method  has  been  employed  as  in  the  larger  work. 
The  illustrations,  over  500  in  number,  have  been  especially 
selected  as  aids  to  definition,  conveying  the  meaning  of 
terms  thru  tbe  eye  to  the  mind,  as  in  many  cases  more 
words  cannot  do. 

The  appendix  contains  simple  rules  for  spelling,  a  pro- 
nouncing list  of  proper  names,  historical,  gpographical,  etc  ; 
foreign  words  and  phrases  current  in  literature  with  their 
meanings  in  Bnglish ;  tables  of  weights  snd  measures  (in- 
cluding the  metric  system) ;  tables  of  current  coinage ;  sym- 
bolic flowers  and  gems  with  characteristic  sentiments :  a  list 
of  abbreviations  commonly  used,  etc.  (Funk  &  IVsgnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Cloth,  4|  z  6i  in.,  $0.60.) 

Charader  Building  is  a  book  of  essays  made  up  of  the  Sun- 
day evening  talks  of  Booker  T.  Washington  to  the  students  of 
Tuskegee  institute.  These  essays  do  not  bring  things  down  to 
the  dollar-and-cent  standard.  While  practical,  they  inculcate 
the  principle  that  there  is  something  better  in  life  than  the 
mere  making  of  money.  They  show  the  wisdom,  the  inspired 
common  sense  of  this  leader  of  the  colored  race.  Such  subjects 
as ''Two  Sides  of  Life,**  '* Helping  Others,"  ''Some  of  the 
Bocks  Ahead,"  "The  Virtue  of  Simplicity,"  "On  Getting  a 
Home/'  •*  Keeping  Your  Word,"  "  The  Go«pel  of  Service,"  etc., 
treated  in  the  author's  lucid  way,  must  have  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  young  people  Mr.  Washington  addresses.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  tbe  influence  he  wields  over  his  students.  Ihe 
frontispiece  shows  the  chapel  at  Tuskegee  in  which  the  lec- 
tures were  delivered.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New 
York.    Price.  $1.50  net.) 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  Do  Vinne,  the  veteran  printer,  who  has 
recently  issued  books  on  "Plain  Printing  Types"  and  "Cor- 
rect Composition,"  will  soon  publish  a  volume  on  "Title-Pages," 
designed  to  be  an  aid  to  printers  and  publishers,  snd  also  in- 
teresting to  those  who  care  for  the  making  of  fine  books. 

The  wonder  it  not  that  tbe  English  language  has  changed 
so  much  since  Shakespeare's  death  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
but  that  it  has  changed  so  little.  The  reader  of  average  cul- 
ture can  extract  the  measing  from  his  plajs  fairly  well  with- 
out the  use  of  aids.  Still  many  words  and  phrases  have 
changed  so  much  in  meaning  that  for  exactness  a  glossary  is 
needed.  Such  a  one  has  been  provided  in  The  Shaketptare  Cy- 
eiopedia  and  New  Glouary,  by  John  Pbin,  with  introduction 
by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  This  book  is  addressed  to  the  or- 
dinary reader  rather  than  the  profound  Shakespearean  iclolsr, 
altho  the  latter  will  find  in  it  some  things  that  are  not  only 
new,  but  good. 

To  enjoy  Shakespeare  fully  we  must  understand  him  thoroJy, 
and  this  volume  aims  to  give  the  meaning  of  all  tbe  old  and 
unusual  words  found  in  Sbaktspeare's  works,  and  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary words  used  in  unusual  sesses  and  in  unusual  forms  of 
construction,  as  well  as  explanations  of  idiom  stic  phrases,  etc. 
It  also  gives  full  explasations  and  elaborate  notes  on  tbe 
mytholoKioal.  biographical,  and  antiquarian  references,  ss  well 
as  on  folk  lore,  local  traditions,  legends,  allusions,  proverbs, 
old  English  customs,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  •  most  important  va- 
riorum readings. 

In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  form  a  supplement  to  all 
the  ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare's  writings  This  volume 
will  place  the  owner  of  the  cheapest  copy  of  Shakespeare  on  a 
level  intellectually  with  tbe  owner  of  any  of  tbe  expf nsive 
annotated  editions  that  are  complete.  Professor  Dowden's  in- 
troduction is  a  fine  exposition  of  some  features  of  Sbskes- 
peare's  writings.  (The  Industrial  Publication  Company,  New 
York.) 

Seen  in  Germany,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  gives  some 
glimpses  of  German  life  and  character  that  will  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  tbis  virile  people  Tbe  first  thing  tbat 
strikes  an  observant  American  on  entering  Geimany  is  the 
show  of  authority  exercised  by  the  government  everywhere. 
When  he  registers  his  name  at  a  hotel  the  police  register  it 
also,  and  the?  thenceforth  keep  track  of  bis  movements  all  tbe 
time  he  is  in  the  country.  It  is  a  splendid  scbeme  for  detect- 
ing crime,  hut  it  becomes  an  awful  bore  to  tbe  ordinary  citi- 
ten  and  especially  to  the  foreigner.     Still  the  Germans  seem 


to  think  they  ought  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  government's 
authority,  and  if  it  suits  them  others  ought  not  to  complain. 

A  chapter  treats  of  Ihe  German  kaiser,  wbo  has  been  so  mis- 
understood and  so  frequently  misrepresented.  From  tbis  one 
gets  tbe  impression  that  Germany's  ruler  is  a  shrend  man  with 
a  long  list  of  accomplishments,  and  withal  a  thoro  German. 
Three  words,  the  facets  of  the  same  idea,  will  express  the  na- 
tional idea  of  Germany  :  order,  system,  discipline.  These 
words  apply  to  the  army  especially  .  but  the  German  goes  into 
the  army  because  he  has  to  or  for  the  advancemeit  it  will 
bring  him,  not  for  the  excitement  of  the  soldier  s  life,  as  the 
Englishman  or  the  Ameiican  does. 

Tbe  view  given  of  the  German  workingman  is  not  an  en- 
couraging one.  He  works  long  hours  for  small  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  as  (^reat  or  greater  than  it  is  in  America.  The 
thoroness  charactenzing  the  Germans  is  illustrated  in  the 
chapter  on  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  German  professor,  and  also  in 
those  on  a  typical  scientific  institution  and  how  tbe  Germans 
created  a  new  industry.  There  is  much  else  in  the  book  that 
those  would  do  well  to  study  who  wish  to  know  the  character 
of  this  interesting  people.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  orig- 
inal drawings  by  George  Varian.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Freehand  Drawing  or  Omament,hj  John  Carroll,  art  master 
and  examiner  in  draning.  This  paper  covered  quarto  con- 
tains twenty-four  photogrsphic  reproductions  of  examples  of 
relief  ornament,  and  sixty-eight  analytical  disgrams  of  con- 
struction. Besides  there  are  hints  and  directions  to  tbe  stu- 
dent in  freehand  drawing,  including  choice  of  msterisls  and 
advice  as  to  position,  proportion,  snd  form  Ihe  exsmples 
shown  are  taken  from  Greek,  Arsbisn,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
and  Renaissance  architecture.  (Benziger  Brothers,  New  York. 
Price,  $0.50.) 

The  Evolutionary  Philoiophy  ^]uyB  80  prominent  a  part  in 
the  thought  of  the  world  at  present  that  all  well-informed 
persons  should  know  what  it  is.  An  excellent  outline  of  it  is 
given  in  a  little  volume  by  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  a  weU-known 
writer  on  historical  and  philosophical  topics.  This  brief 
r6sum6  is  compiled  from  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace, 
Haeckel,  Drummond,  Romanes,  J.  S.  Mill,  asd  others,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  than  from  all  others  from  John  Fiske's 
"  Cosmic  Philosophy."  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $0.6a) 

The  Fairy  Dream,  by  Katharine  D.  Lawrence,  is  a  prettily 
told  story  of  a  little  girl  wbo  lost  her  mother  and  who  at 
times  became  somewhat  lonely  and  discontented  In  her 
dream  the  fairies  teach  her  to  do  kind  and  thoughtful  deeds, 
which  she  seeks  to  perform  in  ber  waking  hours.  It  is  a 
bright,  healthful,  engaging  story  which  young  people  will 
surely  enjoy.    (Bonnell,  Silver  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  by  John  Locke,  is  one 
of  the  volumes  of  Maynard  s  Engliph  Cissiic  Series,  tie  editor 
beiDg  A.  Louise  M.  Gilbert,  instructor  in  English  Berkeley  in- 
stitute. Brooklyn,  N  Y.  She  has  added  bio^rsplj,  critical 
opinions,  and  explanatory  notes.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  works 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  In  tbis  sbspe  it  is 
especislly  suitable  for  young  people's  resding.  (Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Typee  :  Life  in  the  South  Seas,  by  Hermsn  Melville,  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent,  profesFor  of  English 
literature  This  book  is  sn  exsnpleoi  tbe  trivirpb  of  time 
over  tbe  cbanging  wbims  of  readers  Wl  en  it  wss  first  issued 
it  was  read  with  much  isterest  in  Ergland  asd  America.  As 
tastes  changed  tbe  book  snd  author  pssFed  out  of  vo^ue  with 
tbe  seeming  prospect  of  passiDg  into  oblivion.  Then  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  pointed  out  tbat  it  vas  true  to  tbe  life  of 
tbat  regioD  and  a  work  o^  much  litersry  meiit,  srd  now  Mel- 
ville has  bis  devotees  and  bis  chief  workf  have  been  reprinted. 
They  are  likely  to  have  a  permsnent  place  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  illustrations  in  tbis  edition  of  lypee  sre  by  H. 
Moore.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.    Price.  $0.45.) 

Amor  Victor,  by  Orr  Eenyon,  depicts  tbe  trials  of  C^ris- 
tisDs  snd  tbe  social  conditions  in  Rome  and  Epbesus  about  the 
year  ICO  A.  D.  In  order  to  give  a  true  picture  he  has  studied 
thoroly  tbe  historians  tbst  have  written  of  that  age.  We  of 
tbe  twentieth  century  will  be  surprised  at  tbe  moral  corrup- 
tion of  tbe  time,  but  we  must  remember  tbat  vice  in  the 
Roman  empire  was  fully  exposed  to  tbe  view,  whereas  now, 
altho  not- near  so  great  as  then,  it  is  hidden.  In  order  to  (rive  a 
faithful  photograph  of  tbe  age  the  author  had  to  present 
these  features  of  Romsn  life  as  well  as  the  wonderful  hero- 
ism and  non-resistance  ef  the  Christians,  who  lived  up  strictly 
to  their  belief  in  abstinence  from  use  of  force  even  in  that 
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military  age.  On  readiag  thit  book  one  enters  intimately  in- 
to the  life  of  the  Romans.  The  incidents  introonced  are 
striking,  especially  those  connected  with  the  hero,  Arasces, 
the  Parthian,  who  was  called  back  to  fiis  spiritual  allegiance 
by  the  Apostle  John.  The  contests  with  wild  beasts  will  be 
recognized  as  strictly  historical  pictures  of  the  amusements 
of  the  brilliant  and  wicked  empire.  The  main  idea  that  the 
reader  will  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  book  will  be,  that  it 
cost  something  to  profess  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    Prioe,  $1.50.) 

Snyder  and  Thurston's  Universal  System  0t  Practical  Book- 
keeping, by  C.  Snyder  and  Ernest  L.  Thurston.  The  theoretic- 
al part  of  the  book  is  made  as  concise  as  possible,  while  the 
practical  part  is  complete  and  business-like.  The  whole  has 
been  thoroly  tested  in  the  scheol  and  is  pedagogically  correct. 
By  means  of  this  course  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  duties  pertaining  to  any  position  he  may  be  called  on 
to  fill  on  entering  business.  Full  instructions  are  given  for 
work  in  five  representative  lines— wholesale  grocery  and  pro- 
duce, commission,  contracting,  furniture,  and  banking.  These 
give  practice  in  the  use  not  only  of  general  and  auxiliary  books 
of  entry  and  record,but  also  of  most  common  business  forms 
and  papers  as  well.  Such  modem  methods  as  the  card  led- 
ger system,  the  loose-leaf  ledger,  and  the  safe-guard  ac- 
count system  are  explained,  and  the  methods  employed  are 
thoroly  up  to  date  in  all  particulars.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  YorK.    Price,  $1.25.) 

Schoolboy  Days  in  France,  by  Andre  Laurie,  translated  by 
E.  P.  Robins,  tells  of  the  experiences  of  a  youth  in  school 
in  Paris,  a  great  part  of  the  narrative  being  embodied  in 
those  enthusiastic  aid  interesting  letters  such  as  a  bright 
schoolboy  knows  how  to  write.  While  human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  there  are  differences  of  national  customs 
that  give  an  additional  charm  to  a  tale  like  this  of  school 
life  in  another-  country.  The  youth's  trials  at  examination, 
his  winter  sports,  his  visits  to  the  Louvre  and  other  noted 
places,  the  dueling  custom  among  students,  the  Olympic  games, 
schoolboy  freaks  and  mischief  are  described  with  that  vivacity 
that  will  interest  all  who  love  youth,  and  are  in  sympathy  with 
its  ambitions  and  amusements.  The  book  contains  many  illus- 
trations.   (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.) 

Mary  Garvin  is  a  story  of  New  Hampshire  folks  in  which 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee  has  described  the  country  village  with  its 
cross-roads  store*  its  mill,  its  lake,  and  its  back  porch  philos- 
ophers. A  whole  community  is  pictured  for  us  with  rare  fi- 
delity of  detail.  Mary  Garvin  is  a  wholesome,  true-hearted 
farmer's  daughter,  whose  love  for  an  educated  man  leads  her 
also  to  aspire  towards  education  and  culture.  Joel  Green, 
the  farm  hand,  is  another  interesting  character  who  has  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  laughable  stories,  pungent  philosophy, 
and  dry  wit.  Joel  usually  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage, 
when  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  but  we  are  never  disappointed 
when  we  turn  to  him  expectantly.  Each  of  the  characters 
was  studied  from  an  original  and  hence  their  lifelikeness. 
The  four  illustrations  are  by  W.  B.  Mears.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

In  Black  and  White,  by  W.  W.  Pinson,  takes  us  to  some 
place  supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  Southern  states  jast  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  Lawrence  Keiyon  cones  to  this 
town  and  finds  employment  at  the  store  of  M^^ltoa  &  Ford. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  becomes  acquainted  with  Dora  Melton, 
the  charming  daughter  of  his  employer,  immediately  falls  in 
love.  Next  he  comes  in  contact  with  Roswell  Grantley,  the 
proud,  shrewd,  unscrupulous  rival  for  the  hand  of  the  young 
lady.  Then  the  trouble  beeins.  There  is  a  fire,  Lawrence 
disappears,  and  turns  up  with  tramps.  He  is  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  burning  the  store  but  Dora  finds  evidence  to  clear 
him  and  in  the  end  they  are  happy.  Aunt  Lylie.  the  faithful 
negro  servant,  next  to  the  hero  and  heroine,  is  the  most  ia- 
teresting  character  in  the  book.  (The  Saalfie Id  Publishing 
Company.    Price,  $1  50.) 

A  second  volume  of  Home  Theughts  from  the  pen  of  "  C  " 
(Mrs.  James  Farlev  Cox)  will  be  treasured  by  those  who  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author  thru  her  first  volume.  These 
essays  deal  with  practical  matters  of  life  and  yet  connect 
them  in  a  natural  way  with  the  ideal  and  spiritual.  Of  the 
first  volume  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  savs  :  '*  No  wiser  book,  nor 
one  more  sorely  needed,  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  '*  The 
chaoters  selected  in  this  volume  are  not  alone  concerned  with 
the  maturer  stages  of  developing  childhood,  and  with  bringing 
the  heads  of  the  house  into  contact  with  the  vital  questions 
of  their  education  and  training.    They  discuss  many  of  the 


problems  of  thinking  and  living,  the  consideration  of  which 
our  complex  modern  life  presses  urgently  upon  those  who  are 
not  content  to  be  carried  away  on  the  swift  current  of  popu- 
lar change,  but  desire  to  live  strong  and  individual  lives  for 
themselves.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.20.) 

Rdiquesof  Stra^fcrd-on-Avon:  A  souvenir  of  Shakespeare's 
bome,  compiled  by  A.  E.  Way,  with  lithographs  by  Thomas 
R.  Way.  In  this  little  book  are  contained  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  many  things  connected  with  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  great  poet  and  dramatist,  together  with  a  biography  of 
Shakespeare.  There  are  also  selections  from  Shakespeare's 
works  suggested  by  the  illustrations  The  book  is  a  very  de- 
sirable one  to  add  to  the  Shakespearean  student'si  collection. 
(John  Lane,  London  and  New  York.) 

FoUy  in  the  Forest  is  a  fairy  story  in  which  Carolyn  Wells  in- 
troduces many  of  the  characters  of  mythology,  history,  and 
literature.  The  little  heroine,  Folly  or  Florinda,  found  herself 
one  day  in  Fairyland,  and  with  Puss  in  Boots  for  a  guide,  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  country.  During  their  travels  they  found 
themselves  in  a  great  forest  and  the  first  creature  they  met 
was  Pegasus,  the  wonderful  winged  horse.  After  interviewing 
Pegasus  they  called  upon  the  Sphinx,  the  Centaur,  the  Dragon, 
and  other  creatures  of  fancy,  and  did  not  forget  before  they 
left  the  forest  to  have  a  talk  with  the  American  Eagle.  Miss 
Wells  shows  a  wonderful  creative  faculty  in  evolving  a  forest 
out  of  the  past  and  peopling  it  with  beings  that  are  made  to 
seem  real  to  the  youthful  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  books  that 
the  children  will  read  with  real  pleasure,  on  account  of  its 
bright  style  and  beautiful  fancies.  In  illustrating  the  book 
Reginald  B.  Birch  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  author's 
ideas.  His  pistures  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 
(Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.    Cloth,  $1.00 ) 

The  Claybomes,  by  William  Sage,  is  a  story  of  the  civil  war, 
entirely  free  from  party  or  race  prejudices.  Two  brothers  of 
an  old  and  honorable  Virginia  family  take  opposite  sides  in  the 
war.  Gordon  Clayborne,  having  entered  the  United  States 
army  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  finds  it  incompatible 
with  his  sense  of  honor  to  enter  the  lists  of  Southern  soldiers. 
While  his  sympathies  are,  nevertheless,  with  the  Southern 
cause  he  enters  the  Federal  ranks  and  fights  in  opposition  to 
his  father  and  brother.  Regina  Bowie,  a  girl  whom  the 
brothers  have  learned  to  love  in  the  days  of  peace,  becomes 
the  evil  genius  of  the  story.  A  Southern  spy,  originally 
goaded  on  by  love  of  country,  she  leaves  in  her  wake  a  trail  of 
wreck  and  ruin.  The  author  draws  a  just  and  accurate  pic- 
ture of  Grant,  but  does  not  withhold  from  Lee  the  quota  of 
praise  that  is  his  due.  (Houghton,  MifiSin  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  $1  50.) 

A  Roman  Mystery,  by  Richard  Bagot,  is  one  of  a  trio  of 
novels  dealing  with  the  infiuence  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  the 
social  life  of  to-day.  In  this  book  he  gives  a  very  accurate 
conception  of  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  capital, 
which  has  served  as  a  theme  for  Zola,  Marion  Crawford,  and 
Bourget.  His  presentation  of  the  matter  is  fresh,  accurate, 
and  impartial.  He  is  thoroly  acquainted  with  Roman  life,  and 
with  that  double  set  of  theories  which  divide  Roman  society 
sharply  in  two  parts.    (John  Lane,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Political  Freshman  is  a  book  that  one  would  not  from 
the  title  take  for  a  novel ;  yet  it  is,  and  it  is  a  story  in  which 
some  unusually  good  character  drawing  has  been  done.  The 
person  who  is  given  this  unique  pseudonym  is  a  young  colle- 
gian, Frank  Freeman,  who  enters  politics  with  noble  impulses 
and  unassailable  honesty  of  purpose.  He  has  the  gift  of  ora- 
tory also  which  speedily  brings  the  politicians  and  diplomats 
to  the  point  of  courting  his  favor.  Then  a  woman,  Amy 
Highe,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  skilled  in  intrigue,  is  in- 
troduced. She  plans  the  conquest  of  the  freshman,  altho  she 
is  engaged  to  another,  from  whom  she  is  concealing  her  de- 
signs. But  Freeman  is  attracted  by  Ethel  Joyce,  a  young 
woman  of  a  sweet,  unassuming  modesty.  All  of  Amy's  wiles, 
however,  prove  futile  to  cause  a  rupture  between  Frank  and 
Ethel.  The  author  of  the  book  is  Bushrod  Washington  James. 
(Published  by  the  Bushrod  Library,  1,717  Green  street,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

There  is  no  more  thrilling  or  dramatic  scene  described  in 
the  Bible  than  that  of  Belshazzar's  feast  when  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  declared  his  doom  and  it  was  found  that  "  he 
in  the  balance  weighed  was  light  and  worthless  clay."  This 
is  the  historical  episode  which  forms  the  climax  of  William 
Stearns  Davis*  storv  of  Behhazzar,  He  has  studied  all  of  the 
available  sources  of  information  and  presents  a  real  scene,  full 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  palaces 
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and  other  objecta  of  inUrest  in  this  greateBt  of  Asiatic  cittee, 
that  are  now  bein^  resnrrected  by  the  aid  of  the  piclc  and 
■hovel  of  the  archeologiHt,  are  made  familiar  to  m.  The  cbar- 
aoten  of  the  atory  pass  before  iu  like  penons  in  real  life.  The 
prineipal  ones  are  Atoeaa,  tha  i^inceu  (married  agaloBt  her 
will  to  Belahauar),  the  oniel  monarch  himielf ,  and  hia  dark 
coQDsellor,  the  high  prieat  of  Bel ;  impetnoua  Darins  (fn- 
tnre  king  of  Persia),  and  white-haired  Daniel  and  hie  beautiful 
daughter.  The  author  mskee  ns  feel  the  poetr;,  the  splendor, 
the  glamour  of  the  East.  The  book  will  prove  a  popular  and 
inspiring  one.  Donbledaj,  Page  &  Company,  Ntiw  York.  Price, 
$1.60.) 

Id  tfy  JapamtM  Wife,  Clire  Helland  takei  the  reader  into 
a  wtffU  to  which  he  ia  noaociistomed,  bat  which  he  finds  ex- 
ceedingly cbarmiog.  The  hero  is  a  ^onng  Englishman  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  lovely  Japanese  maiden  and  who  marries 
her  in  spite  of  the  dread  of  the  fiown  of  bis  terrible  sister 
1mm,  far  away  in  Eegland  and  entirely  anacqnsinted  with  his 
Btrange  love-making.  Incidenully  we  gain  an  idea  of  the 
Japaneai  way  of  thinking  and  of  many  of  tbeir  social  cne- 
toma.  The  light,  breeay  style  carries  as  along  as  we  move 
amid  Japanese  scenaa  that  are  captivating  both  for  their 
novelty  and  tbeir  beauty.  This  union  of  the  Caucasian  and 
Mongolian  aeems  to  have  bean  a  auceess,  at  least  so  long  aa 
they  remained  in  Japan.  The  curtain  Is  drawn  on  the  pair  as 
they  Bailed  away  to  England  and  wa  hava  not  even  a  hint  aa 
to  how  they  were  received  by  the  terrible  Lon.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokee  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Tie  Red  Anvil  gives  a  picture  of  those  stirring  times  abont 
fifty  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  enforce 
the  fugitive  slave  law.  The  scene  ie  laid  mainly  in  Smith- 
baro,  a  little  village  in  Central  New  York,  one  of  the  piin- 
«p«l  atatieoB  on  what  was  known  as  the  "Dodergiound  rail- 


road." In  other  words,  Smithboro'B  sentiment  was  decidedly 
against  alavery,  and  it  was  a  Btopping  place  and  aheltAr  for 
runaway  alavea.  ^mithboro  was  proud  of  the  part  it  was 
playing  and  fully  eooBcious  of  its  importance.  The  author, 
Charles  Reginald  Sherlock,  makes  one  of  its  citixens  say  : 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,  you're  makin'  bist'ry  here  in 
Smithlxiro,  an'  you  don't  know  it  A  hundred  years  from  now 
they  11  ber<adin"boot  Smithboro  jest  as  «e  do 'boot  Philippi, 
and  Thermopyls,  an'  Bunker  Hill,  an'  Waterloo,  an'  Vera  Crux. 
So  that's  why  1  keep  on  tellin'  you,  if  you  want  to  have  yonr  ' 
pictaroB  in  the  first  reader,  'long  with  Julius  Cnsar,  Esquire, 
and  Mr.Horatiu*  at  the  bridge, and  Gen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne, 
ao'  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  an'  General  Scott,  the  sooner  you 
come 'round  to  the  waicoQ  the  better  for  all  coDsamed." 

This  gentleman  was  trying  to  have  his  fellow  citiaens  hava 
their  pictures  taken,  but  he  was  talking  for  the  glory  of  Smith- 
boro, all  the  same.  Plenty  of  notable  incidents,  some  ef  them 
tragic,  anliven  pages  of  this  story.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.60.) 

Good  Char  NuggO*  is  another  little  volume  compiled  by 
Mias  Jeanne  Pennington,  the  others  being  "Don't  Worry"  and 
"  Philosophic  "Nuggeta.  The  aothore  inclnded  in  tha  pre6«it 
collection  are  all  favorites.  Tkey  inclnde  Uaurice  Uaoterlbek, 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  Victor  Hngo,  and  Horatio  Dreaser.  It  may 
be  laid  of  the  latter  especially  that  his  inspiring  idealism 
spreads  the  cheerfnl  light  of  tolerance,  benevolence,  kindliaesB, 
and  active  beneficence  along  the  road  that  muBt  be  traveled 
by  the  individnal  and  the  race  to  attain  to  the  "life  of  tha 
spirit."  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hutbert  New  York.  Cloth,  46 
cents;  crimsonleather,  gilt  edges,  $1.00.) 


The  Old  Way 

Of  Treating  Stomach  Trouble  and  Indi- 
gestion, a  Barbaroua  and  Uaeleaa  One. 

We  say  the  o/i/way,  but  really  it  is  (he 
common  and  usual  one  at  the  preseai  time, 
and  maoy  dyspeptics,  lod  physicians  as 
weU,  consider  the  first  step  io  attempting 
to  cure  indigeatiOD  is  (o  diet,  either  by 
selectiDg certain  food  and  rejecting  others, 
or  to  ereatly  diminish  the  quantity  oi  food 
tuually  taken. 

In  other  words,  (he  starvation  plan  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential 
In  tbe  cure  ot  weak  digestion. 

The  almost  certain  failure  of  iheatajva- 
ttOD  cure  tor  stomach  trouble  has  been 
proven  time  and  again,  but  itili  the  usual 
advice,  when  dyspepsia  makes  its  appear- 
ance, is  a  course  of  dieting. 

All  this  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  foolish 
and  unscientific  to  recoromend  dieting  or 
starvation  to  a  person  suffering  from  dyi 
pepsia,  because  indigestion  itself  starves 
every  organ  aod  every  nerve  and  fiber  in 
tbe  body. 

What  is  needed  is  akmndant  HUtritiam, 


natural  digestive  to  assist  tbe  weak 
atamacb  to  digest  it. 

This  is  eiactly  the  purpose  for  which 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  adapted 
and  this  is  the  way  they  cure  the  worst 
cases  of  stomach  (rouble. 

Tbe  patient  eata  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
xUgist  it  for  him. 

And  this  is  io  accordance  with  nature 
and  common  sense,  because  io  this  way 
Ibe  whole  system  is  nourished  and  the 
overworked  stOHiath  rested,  because  the 
tablet*  will  digest  Ibe  food,  whether  (he 
stomach  vorks  »r  not.  Une  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  i.Hoo  grains 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  similar  food. 

Any  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Stuart's 
Byspepsia  Tablets  is  a  remedy  of  extra- 
ordinary value  and  probably  is  the  purest 
and  safest  remedy  for  stomach  troubles. 

No  persons  suffering  from  poor  digestion 
and  lack  of  appetite  could  fail  to  be  imme- 
diately and  permanently  benefited  if  they 
would  make  it  a  practice  to  lake  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after 
each  meal. 


Literary  Notes. 

Mml*rs  in  Art  is  a  series  of  illustrated 
monographs,  issued  monthly,  by  Bates  & 
Guild  Company.  Boston,  Mass.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  #1,50  a  year.  For  Augnst 
the  subject  is  ■'Giotto."  Aseriesof  thatart- 
ist's  most  famous  pictures  is  given ;  also  a 
biography,  a  criticism  of  his  style,  and  de- 
scnptions  of  the  pictures. 


the  Wisl,  by  Elizabeth  Higgins. 

Professor  Pelham    Edgar,  of  Victoria 
college.  University  of  Toronto,  has  edited 


In  The  Vultures,  Mr.  Merriraan's  new 
novel  published  by  the  Harpers,  the  author 
has  returned  to  the  field  in  which  he  wsn 
hi*  greatest  success  with  The  Saviers, 
Tbe  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  Poland. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  publish  The 
PAarm^Aatiii  tAe  frjgst,a.ah\tloticA\novtl 
of  ancient  Egypt,  from  the  Polish  ef  Alex 
ander  Glovatski,  translated  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin  ;  also  The  Queen  of  Quiiparit,  a 
romance  of  the  Far East.by  ArcherBut'er 
Hulbert. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  Khaici, 
Kopje,  liiograpb.  Eye-minded,  Com- 
mando. Bertilion  system,  Cangue,  Crookes 
■pace,  Marconi  system  ?  These,  and  thess- 
ands  of  other  words  derived  from  the 
Spanish,  Boer  and  Chinese  wars,  and  from 
scientific  sources,  have  come  into  use  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  and  are  found  in  the 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  U'ebtter'i  In- 
ternational  DUtionmry,  recently  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Fev  People  Know  Hew  Useful  it  ts  la 
Preserving  Health  and  Beanty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disiafectant 
and  puritier  in  nature,  but  few  realize  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  (he  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  (hat  the  more  yon 
take  of  it  the  better;  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impur- 
ities always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  carries  them  out  of  the  sys- 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  eSectu  ally  clears  and  improves 
the  complexioD,  it  whitens  tbe  teeth  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  iniuricus  gases  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomach  and  Iwwels;  it  disin- 
fects the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison 
of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  tor  the  money  is  io  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Loienges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  willow  charcoal, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
form  or  rather  in  the  form  of  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal  be- 
ing mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  coDcntioD  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  tweeter 
Breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  tbe  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  Ckn  result  from 
tbeir  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefit*  of  charcoal,  says ;  "  1  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  te  all  pa- 
tients suSeriag  from  gas  io  stomach  aad 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  compleaion  aad 
purify  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat;  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  beacited 
by  the  daily  use  of  them  ;  they  cost  but 
(wenty^five  cents  a  box  at  drug  storss,  and 
al(ho  in  some  sense  a  pa(eat  prcpiration, 
yet  1  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char- 
coal io  Stuart's  Absorbent  Lotenges  than 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets." 
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Skin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Rineworm,  Itch, 
Ivy  PoUon.  Acne,  or  sther 
5kln  troubles,       jl       >       j* 

Hydrozonc 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  14  hours. 

Id  casas  of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  j( 
will  stop  itcbiag:  Kt  ooce,  klso  will  relieve 
mosquito  bites. 

Hydrosone  is  a  scitntifc  Germicidt. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. It  l5  abiolutcly  harmlcn,  yet  most 
poicerful  healing  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  bjr  para- 

■itea,  killing  them  without  causing  injury 

to  the  •utTerer  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  dnigjiits. 


— J>l  poatms.  aill  send  b  bottle 
oontftlnini  auSloisnl  to  pron  to  yonc 

trea. 


,   PamptJBt  wot 


bvpl.  T. 


^JLxJuie!^ 


S7  Prlace  St..  New  YorK. 


aigh  univeraally  regarded  as  th«  best  gen- 
eral account  oi  the  period.  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company  will  bring  out  shortly  an 
Engliah  version  made  under  the  editor- 
>bip  of  Professor  George  B.  Adams,  of 
Yale,  who  is  himself  an  authority  on  the 
Middle  Ages. 


Current  Magazines. 

TAt  Outhok  for  September  6  has, 
among  other  articles,  "  Lord  Salisbury," 
by  Justin  McCarthy;  "The  City  for  the 
Children,"  by  G.  W.  Wharton  ;  "  Modern 
Methods  in  the  Cattle  Industry,"  by  C, 
M.  Harger;  "A  Ramble  im  Normandy," 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  etc.  "  Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years,"  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  is  coaticued. 

The  complete  novel  in  LippiniBlCs  ioi 
September  is  "  A  Bit  of  Humao  Nature," 
by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.  Eben  E.  Kexford 
writes  of "  Fall  Work  in  the  Garden." 

The  September  Eviryitdy'i  Magasint 
Das  some  articles  of  unusual  interest. 
Bessie  Van  Vorst  begin*  in  this  nuasber  a 
aeries  of  five  illustrated  articles  on  "  The 
Woman  That  Toils."  She  gives  her  ei- 
experiences  while  working  for  purposes  of 
investigation  side  by  side  with  the  girls  of 
a  great  city  factory.  In  "Man'sSolutiso  of 
Domestic  Problems,"  Charlotte  Teller 
traces  the  evolution  of  certain  industries, 
as  the  laundry,  the  making  of  clothing, 
*Dd  city  waterworks,  Therearehumoroos 

Sictures  by  F.  T.  Cory.     "  L«e  in  the 
lining  Regions,"  and  "England's  New 


A  perfect  literary  feast  comes  irltfa 
Harper's  for  September.  We  can  only 
mention  a  few  articles.  With  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  fine  illustrations,  by  C.  K. 
Wood,  William  Sharp  gives  a  description 
of  Stevenson's  country.  T.  E.  Blakely 
writes  of  "  Macaulay's  English,"  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  WiUon  of  "Early  Migra- 
tions Westward,"  and  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Ely  of  "  Industrial  Betterment."  Fictloa 
Is  uausuallj  well  represented.  We 
will  mention  "  Natalie  klayne,"  by  Alice 


Brown  :  "  Father,"  by  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson  ; 
continuation  of  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter," 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  "The  Voice," 
by  Marg.iret  Ueland.      These  are  not  half 

the  attractions  of  the  number.  All  will 
admire  the  beautiful  colored  pictures. 

An  old  time  poet,  Lydia  H.  Sigourney, 

is  sketched  in  the  September  Nt-w  Eng- 
land  Magatine.  '•  The  Door-Step  of  New 
England  "is  what  Joseph  Kenoard  Wil- 
son calls  Plymouth  Rock,  whose  surround- 
ings are  described  and  illustrated.  Other 
articles  are  ''An  Experiment  in  Forestry  " 
by  Max  Bennett  Thrasher,  and  "  South- 
borough,"  by  Martha  E.  D.  White. 

The  principal  feature  of  The  Era  for 
September  is  a  finely  illustrated  install- 
ment of  the  serial  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  by 
J.  L.  Gerome  Ferris.  Other  features  are 
a  continuation  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris' 
novel  "Gabriel  Toiliver ";  "  Newport 
j  Present  and  Past,"  by  Mary  Moss,  and 
"  In  the  Sierras,"  by  Mahlon  Stacy. 

Youth  for  September  Is  the  seventh 
number  of  anew  magazine  issued  by  the 
[  Penn  Publishing  Company.  It  is  a  peri- 
odical for  boys  and  girls  devoted  to  history 
and  nature.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
number  is  an  installment  of  a  story, 
"  With  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,"  by 
W.  Bert  Foster. 

In  the  Arena  for  September  Hrolf  Wis- 
by  writes  of  "Our  Duty  ia  the  Danish 
West  Indies,"  George  F.  Spinney  of 
"  Humanity's  Part  in  the  Labor  Problem," 
and  Duane  Mowry  of  'Newspaper  Criti- 
cisms of  Public  Men." 

Perhaps  no  quality  is  ra*re  characteris- 
tic of  the  work  of  Booker  T.  Waahiogten 
than  the  sanity  of  his  point  of  view.  His 
article  "  Problems  in  Education,"  in  the 
September  Caimepolitatt  deals  not  only 
wit^  the  work  of  Tuskegee  institute,  but 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  entire 
colored  population  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  New  Vork  Central 
in  the  regular  course  at  Chautauqua, 
Augustii.on  "American  Railroads  and 
Our  Commercial  Development,"  has  been 
very  widely  noticed,  and  is  printed  in  full, 
with  numerous  itittstrations,  in  Leilu't 
IVeekly  for  September  4. 

A  richly  illustrated  article  on  Historic 
Pitchers,  by  Ada  Marie  Peck,  which  ap- 
pears in  The  Delineator  f«r  October,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  china  collectors  and 
china  lovers. 

Our  old  friend  "  Captain  Kettle,"  in  the 
September  installment  in  Pearson's  again 
meets  his  former  acquaintance.  McTodd, 
of  Arctic  fame,  and  together  they  have  an 
exciting  adventure  in  the  salvage  of  a 
buraing  steamer  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 


Princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria  lately 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mun- 
ich Geographical  society  for  her  work  in 
exploration  and  travel,  has  a  great  talent 
for  learning  foreign  languages,  of  which 
she  speaks  fluently  no  less  than  twelve. 


What  are  Humors? 

They  are  vitiated  or  morbid  Snlds  conT» 
log  the  veins  and  aHecting  the  tlsaoaa, 
Ttiey  are  commonly  due  to  deTectlve  dla<k 
tlon  but  are  sometimes  Inherited. 

How  do  they  manliest  UtemselvcB  T 

In  many  forms  of  cutaneona  oruptloUi 
salt  rbenm  or  ecsema,  pimples  and  boU*^ 
and  In  weakness,  languor,  general  debility. 

How  an  they  eipelleil?    By 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

which  also  bultda  np  the  system  that  haa 
BuOered  from  them. 
It   is  the  t>eGt  medicine  lor  all  humoia. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  N*w  York 

BICHABD  A.  HcCUBDT,  Pc«sld«Dt 

l.9adi  Thtm  Alt 


Three  Hundred  sad  nttj-tw*  MUIloai  of  >*llal» 
Fanaded  la  It43  Hf  t7-une  Tears  sgs 

TflK  IDTUU  LIFE  II^DRilCB  COIFUT 

of  Mew  T<rk 


THE  "HOW  TO  TEIGH"  SERIES 

A  library  ot  the  ben  modern  metbudi.  I^nllam 
in  alES,  Blvie,  snd  brnding  1 1  n^  InchM  in  da*. 
Flexible  ololh  ooTere.  twf  dnreble.  with  hud- 
•omeHtamp.    The  ft>Uowuui  i^re  now  reodr: 

1— EellogB'B  Hon  to  Usnage  Bqbt  Work  •  S.ta 
H-BeUogB-ieowtoTeaobBotsni  .     .SB 

l~L«tter'«  Hot  to  TaachPupet  Folding  -  .«• 
(-Eellois'a  How  to  Teach  BeoiUDA  .  .  .S* 
K—KeUogg'sBaw  to  Hake  Chart*  ..  .  .1* 
t— Parne's  How  to  Teach  MlneralB  ■  -  .a* 
T— P>Tii«'a  How  Co  Teach  Birda  ...  .>■ 
S— Payne's  Bow  (oTeaohBussandBoeUei  .*■ 
S— Eellogg'*  How  to  Teacb  Fntctioas  .  .■• 
la-Eoo  to  Tench  Claf  Modelinic  -  .  .  .aS 
D—Benit'j'eHoirtoTeBah  FYlmarr  Aiithinetle.aB 

Write  OA  {or  apecial  terms  for  the  aet  on  theia- 
ttallment  plan  of  pannent.  Ad  aaent  wanted  ta 
•Terr  town— a  let  oan  Iw  aold  to  btbtt  teaefaor. 

K.  I.  IKlUia  »  CO   «<  t. «»  !»..  1. 1. 


J .  le'll  ne'erbe  married 
Qye'No.o"<*  a  .J)on> refuse clP*- 

uf  Advice 

t-o  use  SAPe  LI  Bi  \t  is  a.- 
solid  c&ke  of-scouiing  sosLg. 
used  hor  cle&ning  purposes 
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QooD  Incomes 
Made 

■T  •IlUH«  DUI 

25  TO  30  PCI 


ONLY    33*= 

pmcrrbig  itrengUi  Mr. 

oiiitQtiQackBm,   "^  ia 

Eiiniltiit  Tau  is  th*  Oop,  30, 
COOK  SOOK  rREE 


f  &33V«MyBt.,    New  York 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

BrMdwiy  and  llth  Strut, 
(Op[..or«.oiioKi.)  NEW   VO«K. 

OsadiiclMl  OD  BHTDpHii  {■Imo  U  ttiKlania  BaIh. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART. 

j*a  w.  asjst..  jv,  y.  city. 


ilMitlMrT-  PreKTvailas  af  aiialaal  leeth 
aptelMjty.  KalmbltiliPd  IH68'  Ap^slBIHea 
hr  aBll  ar  telaphonalaailfBneB  far  vlaliar 


5g 


NATURE 
.  RfiADERS 


This  aeries  of  books  for  Supplemeniary 
EeadiDg  lerves  admirably  to  iatroducc 
children  in  elemenlarr  grades  to  a  pleas- 
ant  acquaintance  with  the  various  phages 
of  nature.  They  are  prepared  by  a  well 
knoHO  writer,  nicely  illustrated  and  charm 
ingly  written.  The  low  price  of  Five  CenU 
■  Copy  makes  it  possible  lo  supply  a 
vhole  class  at  triHiDg  cost.  The  fifteen 
numbers  now  ready — all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades — are  as  follows : 
No,   1.  Pom  Willow  and  WsktfBobin. 

"     9.  TbeSpnus  Be4Dt7itDd  Anemone. 

"     B.  Tbe  SqnuTsI  KDd  ^'>  Home. 

"    4.  fijitar  UrsHKiid  Roses. 
'    t.TheStonofn  deebive. 

"    a.  OoldraflodandAater. 

"    7.  Blor>M  AtKHit  Birds. 

"    H.  ChTi«tau  atonei. 

"    t.  ^watlutuid  IlB  AntboT. 

"   10.  wldttier  mud  his  Bnovboiuid. 

"  II  .TluuikvlTiiig  Stories. 

"   19.  TvoFaIrr  Utoriei'. 

"   18.  Robiiwoii  Cnuoe, 

"    K,  Jock  and  tbe  Bean  Stslli. 

"    16.  Htorietabont  AniniAli. 

B.  L  Kbllogg  ft  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL 


'tSiu,r 


I  COLLEGE   SELU 

>MliiJM  V.  MMlUmotmJta. 


Miscellany. 

Reduced  Hates  to  Oettysbnrg. 

PennsjUnoU  Kadroail.  An-Dnnt  L 


of  the  dedication  of  the 
5locum  statue  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber tg  aod  20.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to 
Gettysburg  on  September  1510  1 9,  good 
to  return  until  September  14,  inclusive, 
from  BuHalo,  Canandaigua,  Elmira.  New- 
ark, N.  Y,.  .New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  Clean.  Penn  Van,  Rochester  Sala 
manca,  Allegany,  Dunkirk,  Portage.  Mt. 
Morris,  and  Waikins,  at  rate  of  single  fan 
fot  the  round  trif. 

Reduced  Retes  to  Wesblnfton  rla  Penn- 
•ylranta  Railroad. 

A'-caunt  Natl<.iialEDi>i>iiivm>'nt,  G,  A.R. 

For  the  Thirty-sixth  National  Encamp- 
ment, G.  A.  R.,lo  be  held  at  Washiogton, 
U.C..  October  6  to  11,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  round-trip 
tickets  to  WastiinglOD  from  all  points  on 
its  lines  at  rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  Octo- 
ber 4  to  7,  inclusive,  and  good  to  return 
uDiil  October  14,  inclusi»e.  By  depositing 
ticket  with  the  Joint  Agentat  Washington 
between  October  7  and  14.  and  the  pay- 
ment of  JO  cents,  an  extension  of  there- 
turn  limit  to   November  3  may  be    ob- 


Colealet  Rate  (50. 00, 

NewXork  to  ArlsoDB.CalirornU,  New  Mei- 
IFD.  Kl  Fmo. 

via  Soulbero  Railway,  on  sate  daily,  com- 
mencing August  ji  until  October  30.  1902. 
Tourist  sleeping  car  operated  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  through  to  San  Francisco 
without  change.    Berth  rate,  Washington 


Cinel  Hethodi 

Of  Treatise  Files  and  Bevlal  Dlsvuel. 

The  old  methodsof  treating  piles  bj^lhe 
knife,  by  ligature  or  dilatation,  besides 
causing  intense  pain  and  irequently  col- 
lapse and  death,  are  now  known  10  be 
worse  than  useless  as  far  as  actually  curing 
the  trouble  is  concerned. 

Derangement  of  the  liver  and  other  in- 
ternal organs,  as  well  as  constipation, often 
causes  piles,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  it 
as  a  purely  local  disease;  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  salves  and  ointments  have  so  lit- 
tle effect  and  the  widespread  success  of 
the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  has  demonstrated 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  is  not  a  salve 
nor  ointment,  but  is  in  suppository  iotm, 
which  is  applied  at  night,  absoibtd  into 
the  sensitive  rectal  membrane  and  acta 
both  as  a  local  and  constitutional  trea^ 
men  t.  and  incases  of  many  years' stand- 
ing   has    made  thousands  01  permaneol 

Many  pile  sufferers  who  have  undergone 
surgical  operations  without  relief  or  cnre 
have  been  surprised  by  results  from  a  lew 
weeks'  treatment  with  the  Pyramid  su^ 
pository. 

The  relief  from  pain  is  so  immediate 
that  patients  sometimes  imagine  that  th« 
Pyramid  contains  opiates  or  cocaine,  btil 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  guaranteed  ab> 
Eolutely  free  from  any  injurious  diug. 

The  cure  is  the  result  of  the  healing  oila 
and  astringent  properties  of  the  remedy, 
which  cause  the  little  tumors  and  con- 
gested bloodvessels  to  contract  and  a  nat- 
ural circulation  is  established. 

All  druggists  sell  the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure 
at  50  cents  for  full-sized  package. 

A  little  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  piles 
mailed  free  by  addressine  Pyramid  Drug 
Company,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Forinformali 

and  full  particulars,  address  New  York 
Office,  271  and  1185  Broadway.  Alex  S. 
Thwcaii,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Faet  aad  Superb  Service  to  the  Cltlea  and 
Reiotts  Sautb. 
The  Southern  Railway  announces  the 
most  excellent  service  and  schedule  lor 
the  Southern  travel  for  tbe  season  of  190: 
and  1003.  Operating  from  New  York,  over 
the  Pennsylvania,  twelve  through  sleeping 
car  lines  daily  touching  most  every  promi- 
nent city  in  the  South  and  Southwest, also 
giving  high  class  dining-car  service  on  ail 
of  the  through  trains.  This  route  oper- 
ates the  Washington  and  Southwestern 
Limited,  thirty-nine  hours  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  connecting  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Sunset  Limited  from  New  Or 
leans  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Two  other  fast 
trains,  the  New  York  and  Memphis  Lim- 
ited and  the  U.  S.  Fast  Mail.  To  Florida. 
Cuba,  and  Nassau,  the  New  York  and 
Florida  Limited,  operated  daily,  and  dur- 
ing tourist  season,  the  world's  famous  I 
Southern's  Palm  Limited.  For  full  par  I 
ticulars,  descriptive  matter,  and  general 
inlormation  regarding  the  South,  c  " 
address  New  York  Office  271  and 
Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatl,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent. 

Antihamnia  tablets  hive  no  unfavorable 
effects.  As  a  reliever  of  neuralgic  pain,  de- 
pendent upon  whatever  cause.  Ihey  are  of 
great  value.  In  the  intense  pains  ever 
present  in  the  pelvic  disturbances  of 
women,  Ihey  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
adult  dose  is  two  five-grain  tabids  re- 
peated in  two  houis. 

Real  aod  BbbKIi  la  nalker  and  ChlM. 

uu-iON^or  HcnrS- 


2jCLINT0N3AFETYPIN 


Oriental  Cream.  "e'e/A".}?^ 


VBB  nFTT 

£B8  lor  THBIB  C 

wrra  paarKT  bdoi 

CHILD,  SOrTKNS    ■      - 
CUBM  "UJD  COl 


KB,  Yjm,'t, 

Ibranchont  Efaa  UDlMTauias,  Ouidu,  and  Kniapa. 
Airs  foSMA  In  Ntn  Vork  Cilj  St  R.  hTk.tj-i;,  Wua- 
of  Sa«,  ImltatluDB,    ei.au  Riward  for  aireHt  and  tPFoof 


)^''fc"-J?i.":s2 


'■ ,     READER!!  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
I  \  tioniaj;  Tbe  Scbom.  Jouknal  when  com- 
mDnicating  with  adTertisera. 
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A  Remuica  of  the  EmoUena 


Love  Never  Faileth 

By  CARNCOtE  SIMPSON.    Umo,  cloth,  decorated,  tlJS. 


In  Modern  Engllah 


WHAT  DOE.S  CHRIST  APPROVE.? 


llMt's book  ill 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS.    By  ROBERT  E.  SFBBR.    Cloth.  SOc.,  net. 

THE,   HOLY  LAND  IN    GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

cMaver fMt&m.  V*oi>..i 


MUSINGS  BY  CAMP-FIRE  AND  WAYSIDE. 

Bt  W.  C.  okay,  Lat 

hU  at  trn«  nl<(<oD.   tCh,  It  •wma  la  m^la  ■  t 


LATE.ST   AND    BEST    SE.LLING    FICTION 

TBE  MAS  FROM  OLmOARRY.    By  Salph  Connor.    ISnio,  cl< 


FLE,MING    H.    RE,VE,LL    COMPANY,    Publishers 

■•wTvk:  ISinlUATc.      Chlcv*:  (1  Wa«lUn(taB  8t      tonato:  M  *  3T MctneBi at,.  Weit. 


SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 


TO  SAVANNAH.  AIKEM.  AUGUSTA. 

Florida,  Cuba,  and  ^a^sau^ 

The  Route  of  the  Southem'i  Palm  Limited  mi  New  Yofkand  Roridi  Expreu. 

FAST  AND  SUPERB  SERVICE.     Dining  and  Stuping  Car  on  all  Tralta. 

ATLANTA,  MEMPHIS  and  NEW  ORLEANS,  TEXAS,  ARKANSAS,  CALL 

FORNIA,  MEXICO  and  ASHEVILLE,  HOT  SPRINGS  and  TOXAWAY 

in  the  "LAND  OF  THE  SKY"  AND  SAPPHIRE  COUNTRY. 

The  Route  of  the  Wuhhjton  uti  Southweilem  UmKed  ind  the  U.  S.  Fvt  Mail,  and 
N.  Y.  and  Memphb  UmHcd. 


Tht  Routt  SeUcttd  Bg  tht  U,  S.  Gootmnunt  for 
the  Prompt  Handling  of  tht  U.  S.  Fast  Mail. 


For  information  regarding  Schedules,  Sleeping  Car  Service,  Ratea,  etc., address 
ALEX.  8.  THWEATT. 


REED'S  RULES 

ARE  THE  OmCIAL  RULES- 


A  Manual  of    Parliamkmtary   Lav 

CouriLED   ESPBCIALLV  FOR 

Clubs, 
Societies, 

FxATUNITIXS, 

Debating  Societies, 

aho  oxqanizations  of  all  sizks. 

By  HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED, 
lx-ai«aker  if  tke  Baeae 


THE  PREFERRED  RULES 


REED'S  RULES 

lAisT  rocEiT  flizi,  cLon,  n  cmt. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 

lit  Adama  Straat,  Obluso, 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

CHARJS   SCHOOUROOM 


Amos  M.  Kbllooo  (editor  o 
Journal  and  once  a  teacher  in  coontrr 
schools),  which  shows  tlie  inexperienced 
teacher,  in  the  clearest  possible  way,  bow 
to  do  it,  all  at  nomina]  cost.  It  fullj  ex- 
plains the  great  usefulness  of  Charts  1b 
teaching— r#afAfit^  tke  mind  through  At 
eye.  There  are 
FrBsram  Choria  Drawtna  Ckarta 
Lanaums*  Gaoaranhy    " 

Numbar  BlatorT 

Music  PanmaBahlp" 

Botanr  Manual  TFatnlni 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  withoat 
Kellogg's  "How  to  Make  Charta,"  iis 
pages,  limp  cloth.    25  cents, 

KELLOGG'S  CHART  OUTFIT 

While  the  little  book.  "How  to  Make 
harts,"  does  not  of  necessit]'  require  an; 
apparatus  beyond  pen,  pencil,  ink,  aod 
paper,  or  blackboard,  there  has  been  de- 
vised as  exceeding!;  useful  outfit  to  print 
the  lettering  required  from  rubber  stamps 
that  is  worth  more  than  its  cost  to  almost 
an;  teacher. 

A  new  and  tssxfsulTe  mtthot  i(  miaflac  !••- 
■n  caarti  for  cUti  wark. 
The  Chart  Outfit  contains  large  and 
.  nail  letters,  figures,  arithmetical  signsi 
etc.,  a  black  aelf-lnking  pad,  tube  of  ink, 
and  a  patent  ruler  and  spacer.  Packed  In 
a  strong  wooden  box.  No  experience  re- 
quired ;  a  child  can  use  it.  Height  of  le^ 
ters,  etc.N  of  an  inch-  Can  be  read  easil; 
from  an;  part  of  the  school-room. 
Price,  <i-50  by  Express. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  /8l  CO., 

61  East  NlDlh  BI..NawT«rK. 


KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 

'A 


EitablUhed  twelve  jean  ud,  h 
land  for  eiperjenord  Normal  and  Oollese  arad- 
late  poaitlani  and  princlpaUhips.    Hnnoieda  of 


Psrtionlan  for  itamp. 

[.  B.  E£LLOQO, 
>l  Eart  Ninth  Street. 
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b  StMM.  Maw  T-M. 
Anua.  eUamg^  IIL 


FOR  TEACHERSj. 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 


RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 
Stemtatary,  $0.50 


Compute,  $1.00 


A  preSiaineDtly  simple  seriei,  with  juit  enongh  phriiog- 
raphy  for  ■atisfactor;  tcachios.  Man  on  a  uniform  BcaJe,  and 
huadredi  of  attrutive  and  trulf  illiutratire  cuts.     Suitable 


CARPENTER'S  EUROPE    -       -       -       $0.70 

A  rapplemeatarj  geographical  reader  giving  a  vivid  and 
intereiting  account  of  a  trip  throoRh  Europe  with  the  chil- 
dren. Profuielj  illuitrated  from  the  author's  photoKraphs. 
La^  especial  stress  on  the  human  aad  iodustrial  side  of  the 
■abject  and  invests  the  itudy  of  geography  with  new  life  and 
charm  for  the  papil. 

VAN  BERGEN'S  STORY  OF  CHINA  $0.60 
Gives  a  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the  history  and 
the  people  of  this  important  but  little-knowa  land.  The  cd>- 
toma,  religions,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  Chinese  are  plen- 
ty described,  and  many  pictures  ihow  their  every-day  life.  ^^ 


American  Book  Company 


NEW  BOOKS 

THE  mncirus  of  eNausH  cohstitutiohih 

HISTOKY 

Bj  L.  Du.*.  laU  Bctiolar  of  SomMritle  Colleire,  Oxford.  Ilmo.  GSl 
ttgtK,  lorhuHog  an  anslriii  of  eontentc,  IlliutratiTe  eitMcta  from  the 
~  ~    ' ntoa, elD.,manapiMndii,uidan indei, II.SO 


THE  TMCHWC  OF  CHEMISTRV  AMD  PHYSICS 

Im  tU  tacoatfary  SchMl 
<AHBBIOAN  TSACHKBB>  SEKIR8  lU.) 


Br  ALEiuiDia  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  AHutant  ProfeHorof  Cb«mirtr7in 
th«  UnlTsnlty  of  Ghioaao :  and  Edwix  H.  Hux.  Ph.  D.,  FrirfeMor 
«f  Fhriks  in  the  Harvard  TJniverdtr.    iSmo.    Ml  mkm,  •  I.SO. 
<Cu-suIari  wltA  tiKCimenvaget  on  applUioHon.) 

ns  THEORY  OF  OPTICS 

Bj  PauL  Damn,  pTofeuor  of  FhTBiol  at  the  CniTendt;  of  QieMen. 
lYanilaled  from  the  Qeiman  by  O.  Bnoaa  Hina  and  BoaasT  A. 
iti¥.i.T»tii,  AniMact  ProfeBaon  of  Fhraica  ot  the  CniTenitrof  OUoaco. 
with  a  Prefaoe  by  Profewor  A.  A.  UicnauoH.  Cnlvenltr  of  Ohicaso. 
Grown  Svo.  B«  pasMwlUiUlnitrationB,  •4.0*. 

SEVEN  ROMAN  SUTESKIEN  of  th^  later  Rtpublk 

BrO.W.C.OKia,F.8.A.  Fellow  of  All  BohIb'  Uolle«e,andPT<d«a- 
Bor  of  Hiitrar  In  the  Univaraity  of  Oxford.  Antfaor  of  A  BiMmry  Of 
Grreee.   ismo.    tUnkcee.wllhportniteaiidillQatratioiis,  tl.St. 

••AMrUiot  atndl* 
OiMfu,  OMo,  p™p« 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers 

nwTOKE 


RECENT  ISSUES 

of  our  Standard  Literature  Seriea  include  Httns  Aadar* 
•an'tt  B«»t  Stories,  edited  for  pupils  of  Third  Reader 
Grade— a  delightful  aelection  of  these  favorite  tales,  in  lai^ 
clear  type  and  with  pleasing  pictorial  illustrations. 

Also,  for  critical  study  of  English,  Shakespeare's  Her- 
chftnt  of  Venice,  and  Julius  Caesar  (Macbeth,  next 
forthcoming  number),  Vloar  of  Wakefield,  Silas 
Mamer,  with  the  skilful  editing  of  Prof.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 

Also,  Goldsmith,  Orar,  Bums,  and  oUier  itth 
Century  Poets,  containing  five  of  the  choicest  descriptive 
poems  in  the  langnage,  and  a  choice  edition  of  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles  Staadlsb. 

Write  for  full  descriptive  list. 


WIDELY  POPULAR 

in  a  large  circle  of  schools :  Maury's  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy, revised  and  enlarged,  with  its  interestlog  text,  new 
maps,  foU-page  colored  illustrations  showing  the  people  of 
each  continent  and  the  style  of  their  houses,  etc.;  and 
Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  edition  of  iqoa,  with 
fresh  new  matter,  including  full  lath  U.  S.  Census  figures. 

So,  too,  the  New  Clarendon  Dictionary,  a  hand- 
book of  rare  excellence  and  convenience,  with  its  30,000 
words,  etc.,  and  Holmes'  New  Readers,  with  their  de- 
lightful Science  Stories  and  Good  Literature  features,  aad  in 
the  First  book,  correlated  teaching  of  Color,  Form,  etc. 

Correspondence  invited  concerning  these,  and  our  other 
Standard  Publications  ;  also,  iuit  issued,  Bouton's 
Spoiling  and  Word  Building,  and  Barss'  Writing 
Latin. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  27-29  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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%t^t  ib^ool  journal 

ESTABLISHED  1S70. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  Importance 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  Its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

<&ut  €ttti. 

WE.  bell«T«  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  baUeve  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  l>»ll«Te  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  believe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  tne  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de-. 
stroyed  as  by  an  acid. 

Wt.  belleTe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said:  "The  teache'  I 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  lAiys 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  I 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE,  belleTe  that  a  man  who  is  tn  education  ought 
to  be  of  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identiiy  himself  with  his  work. 


WE  belisTe  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

WE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
during  the  past  twenty<eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "on  the  track,  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  earn- 
ing say  1250,000  have  earned  |i,ooo,ooo  or  even 
|2,ooo,ooo. 

WE  believe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  witliout  feeling  that 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useftil  and  more  successful  ground. 
^VE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
^'  grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  ofTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire .  country.  We 
liave  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
|3.oo  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


Leading  American  EiducMere. 

Ten  Portraits,  tnonnted  ready  to  tnaie  in  portfolio,  of  fiunud, 
BaU«r,  Parker,  Soldao.  Harris,  Hall.  Eliot,  Devaj.  James,  Hann. 
Price,  St.00  net. 


PlcK'e  Memory  Culture. 

X  new  booh,  bj  a  loadlnc  exponent  of  fdentifko  mei 
worth  its  VFlghl  In  KOld  to  stsit  one  «bo  bas  to  psM  ei 
Price,  91.00  aet. 


e  for  a  limited  time  to  nra  subscriben  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tfi.oo)  direct  to  the 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Educational  Publishers.  61  E.  9th  Si.  New  York. 
•  •  3  *  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  •  *  3  *  * 


School  Enterlatniiient  Kalak^. 


I  New  Century  Katalos. 

A  deWTJptlTe  list  of  peduoi 

teachers' aids  of  all  pnbllih .. 

best  booka  Ilstad.  claJMfled.iDHir  deecn  be_. 
A  unique  katalog— none  otber  pabUshed. 
Send  tc.  itamp. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  KJ-c.uoa.1  p»i.ii.h.r.,  «|  £.  9t|,  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


this  rear.    Free. 


Teachers'  Katak^. 

144  larBC  pages  Ulnitrated— rsrised  to  data.  1 

The  mo>t  complete  list  ofbooka  for  teaohers,  I 
teaobers' Bids,  etc.,  in  existence.    Free. 


S«pt«iibnZ7,ltl«i 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDBNTS 

Williinc  tetdwn,  will  find  It  of  adranUge  to  consult  tho 

Teachers'  G)-operative  Association 

EsiaiHsk^  I-}  rtmn.  139  AndHortam  Bnlldlac,  Chlcas* 

P»tUi»iu/UliJ,4jtno.         Hwrtiw  Bnucb:  A^i  Aabland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


NEW  YORK     : 
SCHOOL  OF  I 

JOURNALISM  < 


CORRESPONDEHCE  ?nM^ 
COURSES 


FUnrt  0L_ 

riotioB,  irltb 
iTanboe  ki  t«it.  In  Par>gr»pb,  Bcrnotnra,  and 
~~  "~1em  Bnslish  Qnmmmr  (ftdTanced  cohtm 

rcspoadsDc*  OonrtM. 


THE    FISK   TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  AikbwUB  PUm,  B«rt*B.     1^  run  At*.,  N*w  Tafk.    ijos  Paaa.  At*.,  WMklBct*D. 

•03  IClaUma  ■•«l*vw4,  CUcua.  414  CaaMtr  BdUlu,  Hl»upoUi. 

SXJ  C«*r*r  SmIUHh,  DasTW.  ard*  Block,  8p«kHi*.  fe  Tklrd  m.,  PorUand. 

400  PkRon  Bnlliiag,  Baa  FnaeTtM.  515  BUbimb  Block,  Los  Angelas. 


Ollir>t    D^^lit^na  I>Biliia  Aivoit   and  Beptambnwe  flllmore  poaitioni  than   1 
yuiUIV    I^CmrilB  annrtbammaoftharMt.    Manr  Koodpoaltioiu  com*  to  na  u 

niui'bcSnvd  promptly.    It  it  the  wbiod  torqoicV  retltmB.    to-page'Vear  Book  fre?. 
Adilrens,  C.  J.  Albsbt,  Uanaaer.  The  Albart  TBauhon' Aeeac)'.  Fine  Arts  Baildine.  CmciQ 


New  rsrk,  New  Y«rh  OHt, 
toa  Weal  FiriT-FaaTth  Siraet. 
KINDERQARieN  NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT, 

BTKICAL  CULTURB  BCWMLB. 
Twa  Tear*'  CaarM-Omi  Qetabar  lal. 


Schermerhorn  "*'^"^"' *"""  I 

3XutUtkat.,lewTark  | 


A.Cll0^5;  S  ItACDCrS  DUrCdU)iippLi»dirttliiroodpUc«atbaiiaTiTp[eTloiu7ear. 

Steady  dsmaBd  (or  lood  normal  pnmary  teachen 

W*r*rartoN.T.,S.  J.aad  Pa.  Xonnal  Prlnotpali.    Teachen  needed  NOW.     Partlcntar*  for 

•taav-  H.  5.  KBLLOaa,  naaacor,  No.  61  But  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

InlrodncBS  locolleBen,  Schools. and  Familiea.  Superior  ProfeBBore.  Principala.  A"i>i«tJint«.  Tiiin 

Oo»prn««ae«.  for  every  Depart ment  o(  Insli '--     " -     ■-'---■■■-•---'- 

or  AddceiB  Hn.  M.    J.    %OI;n>i-F(7I.TU 


TC  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


PACIFIC    TEACHE-RS-    ylCEJ^CV- 

Itei»miQ8D(ls  teacben  for  all  c^lasaea  of  poeitionB  lo  Washington.  OregoQ.  Idaho  and  Moutan: 
Rapid  gromth  of  PaciQi?  KoHhwest  1b  making  an  unoBnal  demand  tor  teactaere.    We  Dll  pomtion 
If  70a  wish  to  go  West  write  for  isoa  Uanoal  and  registration  to 
K.  W.  Briatnall,  Manaaar.  3773  BraoklTn  Atb.,  Seattle,  WBihloats 


In  obtaining  PosilioQj.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Are  you  interesied  in  Semi-s/ant  Writing  ? 

BILLOTT'S  "-1089,- SEMYSLANT  PEN, 


<Tiiutim1«ata  In  fvki-iiiujt  will  lag. 

JOSEPH  CILLOTT  A  SONS, 


■  been  devised  wfih  great  c 


B)   JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL   FOUNDATIONS 

is  the  title  of  E  unique  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  a.ti  expositioa  of  the  principli 
cf  education.  It  is  now  in  its  twelfth  year  and  bas  numerous  subscribers  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  lu  great  value  is  this — it  carries  the  student  forward  each  yeai 
Ihru  a  Systeroatic  Course  in  Pedacogy  and  General  Culture. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS—Slatory  of  Educallon-Chlld  Study— Ulatory 
of  Art  and  Studiea  of  Fam*us  Paintings— Fed  Kgogy 

Stndftr  Mtw  dreuUir  disiribing  the  count  tntrt  fully. 

ONE.  DOI.LAR.  A  YCAR. 

"I  »■  glad  to  lodona  BocuatioxjU,  Fouhdatiohs  as  a  valuable  publication  for  eucb  teacben 
irho  with  general  bnt  ajrilematia  work  along  educational  lines."— Pbin.  W.  B.  Ouriiibon.  Emi 
SaU  Sigh  School.  Brooklm,  N.  T. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


_.  , >1  bainlBa  IB  ■!«»- 

Mr  aad  maaaabH  vara.     Tar 

AlMn^  addr«« 

'-™BlfflBV!l!!i:».T. 


SCHOOL 
rURNISHIliC  CD. 

9  wisTia^iT. '  N  E W  ■  D  a K 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

ilA  AhIi  SitMt.  PUJuUptib. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

BoIaAgeata  for  DreTerholPi  Saion  Filter  Papers 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

tbe  3-Col*r  Box.  nnd  all  other  grades. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc., 

and  all  other  Drawing  and  Painting  Mateiiall, 

tftod  to  MannfaDtarets  and  Beadqnarleii  far 

qoolalionn. 

F.  WEBER  &  Cf .,  II2S  Chestnut  St.,  PNIa. 


The  Magazine 

EDUCATION 


n  .bo  iTDnidlMjn 


«OLID  SATISFACTION  CAN  BE  OBTAINE,D 
^   from  the 
'  use  of  I 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


They  bare  all  the  merit*  of  perfect  pens,  amoothneas  of  point  and  evenness  of  temper,  causing  ease  and  comfort  in  wiiting. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  00.  |  ^,?£,VcK"d'.^  1f.V' 


Wnr  Jo/c  hy  ^U  Staliontr*. 
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THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AMD  MATERIALS 

rox 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFTIOB 
110  BmtIMob  8tT«*t 


s  w.  i«a  stTMt 


OHIOAOO 

MS  MIoklsBB  Atbbm 


E.  FABER. 


LBAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS. 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Blc,  Eto.. 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


EBERHARD  FABER,  -  545,  54?  Pearl  SL,  New  York, 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  uid  CLARK'S 


II. M,  pottpidd     Said  for  lUDPle  PMM. 


THS  BBST  TKAH3LATI0HS 

'  OopTiulit  iDtrodwitlaiii— Bew  Ttpo~ 
Pkbar— Wall  Boa^d  OoaTnloE'  '  -  "■ 
-  •.pottpUd.HMntiBMik. 


*ftl^'Cin  DAVID  McKAY,  PabUtlmv.  ion  Mailut  St..  Philadelphia 


A  School 

LIBRARY  FRILE, 
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When  Emerson  wrote  that  thoughtful  address, — 
"  Fortune  of  the  Republic/'  among  the  many  excellent 
BUggestions  it  contains  is  this  one  : — "  And  what  is 
cotton?  One  plant  out  of  some  two  hundred  thousand 
known  to  the  botanist,  vastly  the  larger  part  of  which 
are  reckoned  weeds.  And  what  is  a  weed?  A  weed 
whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been  discovered."  With  all 
our  experimenting  in  teaching  English,  hardly  a  sisgle 
valuable  plant  has  been  discovered,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  are  likely  to  make  very  important  discov- 
ories  if  we  keep  on  in  the  direction  in  which  the  work 
is  being  pushed,  except  in  various  grades  of  the  ward 
schools.  In  these  schools  the  pupils  are  generally  given 
a  fair  start  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  they  are  drilled  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  sentence  building  and  in  letter  writing  ;  in 
some  of  the  upper  grades  they  have  entered  upon  the 
elementary  stage  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  style 
in  connoctioB  with  the  formation  of  sentences  into  para- 
graphs. Many  of  these  pupils  know  when  a  topic  is 
announced  how  fo  seize  upon  the  more  striking  features 
and  in  what  order  they  should  be  arranged  to  produce 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  A  few  broad  facts  in  construc- 
tion have  thus  been  so  thoroly  grounded  in  their  minds 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  express  fairly  well 
what  they  know  and  feel. 

This  knowledge  of  guiding  principles  is  not  acquired 
by  all.  There  are  many  persons  who  lack  the  power  to 
co-ordinate  their  thoughts  with  the  pen  movements  of 
the  hand.  Such  as  experience  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  thoughts  run  out  thru  ink  at  the  point  of 
a  pen  should  not  waste  time  in  working  at  a  perform- 
ance which  yields  such  meager  results.  It  is  clearly  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  the  diffident  and  tongue-tied 
to  become  easy  and  fluent  talkers.  Intelligent,  well- 
directed  practice  will  help  somewhat,  but  we  ought  to 
have  sense  enough  to  let  each  express  his  thoughts  in 
his  own  way,  and  upon  such  topics  as  he  chooses.  Un- 
expected talent  may  be  discovered  accidentally,  but 
there  is  usually  enough  of  the  natural  bent  cropping 
out  to  indicate  what  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  privileges  the  teacher  or  principal  baa 
— to  pick  out  what  particular  line  of  work  one  is  best 
adapted  to,  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  it.  It  was 
thus  that  the  old  dominie  discovered  George  Howe. 

To  avoid  wasting  time,  the  pupils  that  begin  English 
in  the  high  schools  should  be  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  those  who  had  received  considerable  train- 
ing in  reading  authors,  or  parts  of  books,  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  those  who  had  none  or  little  of 
such  reading.  Last  year  I  heard  several  recitations  in 
the  first  year  English  in  the  high  schools  that  could 
have  been  duplicated  in  several  of  the  seventh  grade 
rooms  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  was  clearly  a 
loss  of  time  and  of  interest  for  the  first  year  pupils  to 
go  over  this  work  a  second  time. 

In  all  of  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  study  authors  as  a  part  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment the  pupils  ought  to  have  before  they  leave  the 
ward  schools.    It  goes  without  discusBion  that  after  a 


pupil,  say,  has  read  ''  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  "  in 
the  lower  school,  in  taking  it  up  again  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  high  school  the  novelty  is  lost,  and  that 
the  interest,  if  any  at  all,  is  at  a  low  heat,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effort  of  the  teacher,  however  enthusiastic,  to 
put  life  into  the  recitation;  while  the  recitations  in  the 
high  school  usually  consist  of  paragraph  reading,  inter- 
spersed with  what  each  one  thinks,  supplemented  with 
some  verbal  criticisms  or  historical  or  biographical  ref* 
erences.  The  same  general  method  is  continued  in  a 
wider  way  upward  thru  the  high  school  course.  All 
pupils,  except  when  one  is  given  a  special  line  to  read 
up,  go  thru  the  same  routine ;  peep  into  the  same  books, 
read  the  same  chapters,  take  the  same  notes,  and  are 
judged  by  the  same  standard  of  literary  criticism. 

When  I  look  at  the  ponderous  mechaniem  emplo}ed 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  English  in  the  high  schools, 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand,  if  that  method  be 
the  correct  one,  how  the  most  graceful  and  brilliant 
writers  of  good  English  of  the  past  and  present  eVer 
learned  in  their  rugged,  off-hand  way  to  write  so  as  to 
be  understood.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  very  latest,  per- 
haps last  book,  says  that  he  never  studied  style.  He 
never  read  authors  to  learn  style.  He  simply  tried  to 
write  so  as  to  be  understood  and  not  to  misrepresent  or 
mislead  the  reader  as  to  what  he  intended  to  lay.  His 
style  is  not  always  clear,  yet  he  balanced  his  thoughts 
in  his  own  mind  and  then  he  tried  to  lay  them  in  the 
moat  direct  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  re- 
ceived his  training  in  the  grammars  and  rhetorics  in 
use  in  England  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  he  under- 
stood fairly  well  what  they  contained,  and  that  unccn- 
sciously  he  was  influenced  more  or  less  by  what  te  read 
and  assimilated. 

We  get  similar  experiences  from  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  left  records  of  tow  they  learned 
to  write,  and  hardly  one  can  be  found  who  sat  down  and 
worked  by  rule  in  learning  to  write,  just  as  no  two  per- 
sons read  books  or  newspapers  alike.  There  are  cer- 
tainly three  objects  in  having  our  high  school  boys  and 
girls  put  in  so  much  time  in  studying  English.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit,  or  the  highest  one,  is  to  beconre 
acquainted  with  the  best  minds  thru  their  written  works, 
or  to  get  tbeir  world  view  of  questions.  Arot^er  ob- 
ject is  to  perfect  ore's  £elf  in  spoken  or  written  dis- 
course, and  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  can  le 
most  effectively  accomplished  by  habituating  one's  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  standard  literary  works.  This 
is  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  inducing  ''the  suitors  to 
bend  Ulysses's  bow."  It  does  not  succeed  any  better  as 
an  educational  theory  than  for  one  to  dress  h'mself  up 
in  the  cast  off  clothes  of  a  departed  ancestcr  ard  tten 
secretly  claim  that  he  is  that  one.  The  third  object  is 
to  teach  one  how  to  appreciate  and  how  to  interpret  lit- 
erary productions.  Whether  we  are  getting  any  better 
qualified  writers  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
tire number  who  study  above  the  grammar  grades,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  quantity  of  reading 
that  is  done  is  in  wholesale  job  lots,  and  with  far  less 
reflection  put  into  it  than  when  there  was  less  reading, 
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bat  more  thinking  on  what  was  read.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  should  one  read  maoh  less,  but  study  his 
grammar  and  rhetoric  very  much  more  exhaustively, 
and  then  apply  his  knowledge  of  principles  ¥nth  skill  to 
the  subject  matter  to  be  handled,  his  success  would  be 
more  pronounced  and  his  knowledge  much  clearer. 

When  I  look  back  over  my  own  training  in  composi- 
tion, and  compare  what  little  I  then  did  with  what  the 
boys  and  girls  are  required  to  do  now  under  a  mild  sert 
of  compulsion,  it  appears  almost  a  miracle  that  I  ever 
learned  to  write  anything  beyond  signing  my  name.  I 
do  not  now  recall  that  I  ever  wrote,  or  attempted  to 
write,  more  than  two  compositions.  After  studjingquite 
thoroly  Smith's  Grammar,  and  then  a  year  later  Bullion's 
Analytical  Grammar,  supplemented  by  Butler's  Gram- 
mar, I  was  put  into  Qaackenboa's  Rhetoric,  a  book  which 
gave  me  infinite  pleasure,  and  I  studied  it,  understood  it, 
and  knew  tolerably  well  what  it  meant.  The  author 
told  me  what  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  avoid.  I  learned 
much  about  the  specimens  of  English  that  were  inter- 
spersed thruout  the  book  on  account  of  merits  or 
blemishes.  I  studied  carefully  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  the  author  was  correct  in  his  criticisms.  This 
kind  of  work  helped  me  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  critical 
attitude  before  ever  attempting  formal  composition  ex- 
cept writing  a  few  friendly  letters.  I  next  picked  up  a 
copy  of  Blair's  rhetoric  which  I  still  have  with  my  marks 
and  lines  in  it.  This  author  gave  a  wider  range  to  this 
fascinating  subject  than  I  had  previously  enjoyed.  I 
became  still  more  critical  in  regard  to  clearness  of 
meaning  and  in  the  choice  of  words.  While  Blair  oc- 
cupied higher  and  broader  ground,  I  did  not  get  any 
better  mastery  of  technical  terms  than  I  had  acquired 
from  Quackenbos.  However,  the  one  supplemented 
the  other  very  well,  and  helped  me  to  keep  balanced  the 
notions  that  were  gradually  assuming  shape  in  my  mind 
ac^  a  body  of  principles  that  could  be  worked  into  the 
foundation  of  my  own  style  should  I  ever  decide  to 
write.  After  this  I  borrowed  Campbeirs  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric  and  followed  it  with  Hart's  Rhetoric,  which  I 
liked  as  a  concise  text-book.  Now  I  began  to  read 
authors,  to  get  hold  of  the  truths  or  the  morals  they 
wished  to  communicate. 

I  had  learned  rhetoric  as  I  did  grammar  without  writ- 
ing about  it,  but  by  thinking  about  it,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, even  at  this  date,  that  it  was  not  a  good  way  to 
learn  this  subject.  I  have  brought  this  personal  phase 
of  the  subject  forward  to  show  that  where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way  to  do  a  thing,  tho  it  may  be  a  most 
awkward  way.  Could  information  be  secured  along  this 
line,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  who  have  been  regarded 
as  the  best  writers  down  to  the  present  time,  learned 
to  write  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

More  real  benefit  may  be  derived  from  taking  a  letter 
to  pieces  that  has  been  written  by  some  one  of  recog- 
nized ability,  and  having  it  examined  by  an  entire  class, 
than  by  having  each  member  of  the  class  write  a  so-called 
essay,  and  then  having  each  of  these  crude  performances 
dissected,  and  its  weak  points  paraded  and  cried  aloud 
from  the  teacher's  chair.  My  idea  is  that,  outside  of  the 
mere  mechanical  directions  for  writing  letters  and  de- 
scribing simple  events,  it  is  better  first  to  build  up  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  ideas  in  regard  to  writing  in 
general,  and  upon  this  foundatitn  let  the  student 
measure  his  own  work,  and  decide  what  is  the  proper 
thing  to  say,  and  what  words  he  will  use  to  express  the 
thoughts  that  should  be  put  into  words.  A  short  letter, 
by  a  good  writer  on  seme  commonplace  topic,  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  begin  epistolary  correspondence,  since  it 
is  the  easiest  and  most  common  form  of  writing. 

I  derived  ten-fold  more  benefit  in  regard  te  what  was 
good  and  useful  in  writing  from  studying  and  balancing 
the  work  of  others  carefully  in  my  own  mind,  than  I 
ever  did  from  all  my  own  feeble  efforts.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  helps  from  which  I  derived  much  benefit  in 


studying  Blair's  and  Campbell's  rhetorics.  I  would  read 
over  a  letter,  or  an  extract,  and  pass  judgment  on 
it.  Then  I  would  read  what  Blair  or  Campbell  or  Quak- 
enbos  said,  and  thus  I  had  a  standard  by  which  I  could 
correct  my  own  estimates,  and  I  could  see  in  most  cases 
why  my  opinions  were  crude  from  a  literary  standpoint. 
I  was  thus  continually  measuring  myself  by  the  literary 
tastes  of  others,  and  it  was  only  a  year  or  two  till  I 
began  to  weigh  literary  productions  without  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  It  soon  became  evident  to 
me  that  certain  matters  should  be  stated  in  the  very 
simplest  and  plainest  language  that  I  could  employ  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding, — that  other  tepics 
gave  greater  latitude  for  the  play  of  fancy,  and  so  on 
for  each  kind  of  composition.  For  instance,  in  mathe- 
matics the  language  should  be  simple,  plain,  concise, 
just  enough  words,  and  not  too  many.  The  treatment 
depended  upon  the  subject  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
handled. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  and  grew  into  habit 
was  the  preparation  of  manuscript  for  the  printer.  In 
looking  o?er  letters  by  teachers  wanting  information 
about  positions;  or  compositions  written  by  high  school 
boys  and  girls,  I  have  observed  the  greatest  negligence  in 
this  respect.  Only  a  few  put  their  thoughts  into  proper 
shape.  The  one  who  does  observe  the  few  directions 
inserted  in  the  text-books,  is  an  exception  even  anQong 
college  and  university  graduates.  Much  of  the  woik  is 
careless  instead  of  careful.  As  a  partial  remedy  for 
this  deficiency,  I  would  suggest  that  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, including  those  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  should 
secure  from  the  daily  papers  in  this  city  their  printed  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  preparation  of  manu- 
script for  publication.  Each  daily  paper  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  but  the  general  plan  is  the  same,  and  is  more  ra- 
tional than  any  set  of  directions  I  ever  found  in  a  text- 
book. Truly  it  is  an  art  for  one  to  be  able  to  prepare 
manuscript  for  the  printer  free  from  errors.  This  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  all  pupils  should  work.  It  is  not 
an  impossible  ideal,  but  it  is  one  within  reach  of  any 
pupil  of  average  ability. 

The  last  year  or  two  has  been  a  period  of  remarkable 
activity  among  the  teachers  of  English  thruout  the 
country.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  experi- 
ments recently  tried  in  many  institutions  have  yielded 
very  inadequate  returns  compared  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  put  on  the  work.  Committees  and 
conferences  have  been,  or  are,  at  work  on  this  subject  in 
nearly  every  state  or  group  of  states.  The  immature 
scheme  that  spread  so  rapidly  over  the  country  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  which  was  embraced  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  by  teachers  generally,  while  pos- 
sessing some  merit,  needs  rectification  all  along  the 
line. 

A  strong  committee  in  Colorado  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  inveetigation  a  report  was  made  in  six 
sections  covering  the  following  peints : 

I.  The  general  condition  of  teaching  English  thmont  the 
state. 

II.  English  in  the  graded  schools. 

III.  Eoglish  in  the  high  schools. 

IV.  Requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

V.  Recommendations  by  this  committee. 

VI.  Conclusions. 

(a)  Result :  Present  condition  should  be  improved. 

(b)  The  language  work  in  the  best  graded  schools  was 
quite  uniform  in  theory  and  resnlts. 

(c)  In  general,  the  high  schools  give  less  than  five  recita- 
tion periods  per  week  to  the  study  of  English. 

(d)  There  is  no  discernible  agreement  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  composition  and  literatnre,  nor  as  to  the 
diviMen  of  the  time  between  the  two  phases  of  work. 

(e)  There  is  little  uniformity  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  texts  and  selections  upon  which  the  work  is  based, 
or  a  generally  accepted  and  well  defined  method  of  hand-> 
ling  the  subject-matter  and  material  of  the  department. 

(f)  Tbe  standard  of  attainments  among  the  pupils  owing 
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to  the  vague  measnring  stick  demanded  for  college,  was 
not  uniform. 

(g)  No  twoBchools  place  approximately  tke  same  emphasis 
on  the  same  division  of  work. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  may  be  gathered  from 
other  states,  and  it  represents  fairly  well  the  reports  on 
English  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  that  are  pub- 
lished by  the  professors  during  the  first  and  second  year 
of  the  students'  work.  The  expenditure  of  force  so 
lavishingly  made  by  teachers  and  professors  to  lower 
the  instruction  to  the  comprehension  of  the  students 
has  resulted  in  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The  bars 
may  have  been  let  down  so  very  low  that  no  serious 
effort  was  required  to  step  over  them.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify and  to  make  easy  the  learner's  progress,  the  work 
has  been  parceled  out  into  very  thin  slices  for  daily 
recitation. 

Two  objects  were  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
course ;  to  enable  the  student  to  use  clear,  vigorous,  ap- 
propriate, and  elegant  language  in  conversation  and  in 
writing ;  secondly,  that  he  might  enjoy  literature  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and 
will  power  of  the  greatest  writers,  and  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  life  and  destiny  as  others  viewed  them. 

A  Better  Way. 

Before  one  can  write  with  any  degree  of  success, 
several  points  must  be  mastered,  and  these  things  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  explain.  It  has  been  previously 
mentioned  that  the  usual  method  is  to  assign  subjects, 
perhaps  ths  same  subject  to  a  class  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  directed  to  read  up, 
talk  up,  and  fill  up  from  various  sources,  and  then  to 
eject  this  unassimilated  mass  of  crude  ideas,  faulty  ar- 
rangement, flabby  construction,  and  weak  expression  on 
some  sheets  of  paper,  and  label  it  an  essay  or  a  compo- 
sition. The  teacher  takes  the  literary  performance  to 
her  room  and  blue  peneils  it,  and  in  due  time  returns  it 
to  the  author  for  him  to  contemplate  in  silence  and  his 
own  wretchedness,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
never  consider  it  seriously,  and  certainly  not  thru 
the  teacher^s  eyes.  Suppose  this  process  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  first  step  be  an  exposition  of  how  to  collect 
material  for  a  composition,  and  how  this  material  should 
be  grouped  under  the  one  heading  of  Material  or  Ideas: 
then  the  kinds  of  material  that  seem  to  be  closely  re- 
lated should  be  grouped  under  appropriate  sub-headings. 
While  one  is  collecting  material  his  mind  should  be 
concentrated  upon  this  species  of  work  exclusively,  and 
he  should  search  intelligently  and  industriously  for  such^ 
ideas,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  can  be  easily  re- 
ferred to  when  needed.  Suppose  now  that  one  has 
gathered  all  the  material  needed,  perhaps  more,  he 
must  next  give  his  entire  attention  to  assorting  and  re- 
jecting whatever  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  The  selected  portions  that  are  used, 
must  now  be  arranged,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  is 
one  upon  which  the  writer  must  balance  many  things. 
He  has  now  to  consider  especially  his  hearers  or  readers; 
where  to  put  the  strongest  arguments  and  how  one  para- 
graph or  topic  should  support  and  strengthen  what  is  to 
precede  or  to  follow  it,  and  how  connections  or  transi- 
tions are  to  be  made,  and,  above  all  things  else,  to  make 
a  good  beginning  and  an  impressive  and  strong  ending — 
these  two  ideas  apply  to  the  sentence,  the  paragraph, 
the  chapter,  or  the  essay.  The  question  of  just  how  to 
handle  material  after  it  has  been  collected,  is  perhaps 
the  best  test  of  the  literary  judgment  that  can  be  given. 
It  affords  a  wide  scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  one's  taste, 
tact,  skill,  and  literary  insight.  The  material  must  be 
properly  proportioned  by  giving  to  each  paragraph,  or 
sub-head,  its  due  space,  weight,  and  position.  These 
.steps  are  preliminary,  and  each  should  be  worked  out 
in  detail  by  the  teacher  drilling  the  pupils  thoroly, 
relatively  considered,  on  one  step  at  a  time  till  it  is  mas- 
tered. There  now  remains  another  factor,  after  the 
matter  has  been  arranged  and  tabulated  on  slips  of 
paper  or  cards,  and  that  is  How  Shall  the  Ideas  be 


Expressed?  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  high  school 
pupil  is  usually  put  to  work  instead  of  being  prepared 
first  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Composition  requires  careful  consideration  in  regard 
to  clearness,  simplicity,  force,  brevity,  and  economy;  in 
short,  it  involves  the  entire  subject  of  style,  and  how 
material  ought  to  be  handled  most  effectively  and  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  In  general,  it  includes  all 
those  rales,  regulations,  suggestions,  and  other  helps 
that  are  usually  given  in  the  best  grammars  and  rhetorics 
for  using  the  English  language  correctly,  elegantly,  and 
effectively  in  the  expression  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  The  very  opposite  plan  is  almost  universally 
pursued  from  the  one  indicated.  The  pupil  is  put  to 
finishing  work  at  first,  and  out  of  this  backward  method 
he  is  expected  to  evolve  a  good  rational  system  of  compo- 
sition writing.  It  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  put  to 
finishing  a  house  before  material  has  been  selected,  or 
the  foundation  laid,  or  the  walls  built,  or  the  several 
parts  of  the  framework  fastened,  to  one  another.  Above 
all  things  else  the  pupil  should  be  trained  first  how  to 
plan  a  composition,  how  to  collect  and  assort  material, 
how  to  put  its  parts  together,  and  how  to  finish  it  in  an 
acceptable  manner.  By  proceeding  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated the  pupil  will,  I  am  persuaded,  begin  to  under- 
stand how  to  go  about  the  business  in  a  sensible  and 
rational  manner.  All  these  things  must  be  learned,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  have  pupils  begin  work  on  a  sound 
basis  than  to  spend  four  years  on  the  wrong  track  which 
the  pupil  is  made  aware  of  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school 
college  or  university,  and  he  is  then  thrown  sprawled 
out  on  his  own  resources  to  pick  himself  up  as  speedily 
and  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  problem  as  I  see  it, 
and  to  suggest  how  it  may  be  attacked  and  worked  out 
in  detail  by  those  of  you  engaged  in  teaching  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  high  schools  how  to  talk  and  write.  To 
avoid  confusion  and  contradiction,  the  pith  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  to  do  the  best  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  to 
have  the  pupils  write  on  subjects  chiefly  of  their  own 
choosing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Memorable  Quotations 

In  the  School-Room. 
By  Emily  Clark  Weber,  California. 

The  judicious  use  of  noble  quotations  in  the  school- 
room is  a  simple  and  efficient  means  of  giving  an  upward 
impulse  to  the  young  lives  under  our  care.  Helpful 
words  may  be  neatly  written  or  printed  as  a  frieze  high 
on  the  blackboard,  or  artistically  arranged  out  of  colored 
letters  and  placed  above  it,  and  there  remain  for  a  time, 
as  silent,  uninsistent,  but  constant  reminders. 

Some  boys  and  girls  resent  that  which  savors  of 
preaching ;  others  hear  it  without  heeding.  But  if 
they  can  be  led  to  think  over  noble  and  beautiful  senti- 
ments, a  good  result  must  certainly  come.  There  are 
various  devices  for  securing  this  attention. 

One  can  have  several  maxims  placed  on  the  board, 
and  let  the  class  select  which  they  will  copy  into  their 
memory  books.  A  little  conversation  about  the  reasons 
for  the  choice  may  become  a  lesson  of  real  ethical 
worth.  Again,  the  pupils  may  select  which  they  will 
memorize. 

What  can  we  do  better  than  instil  into  their  minds,  some 
of  the  best  and  truest  words  which  have  been  said  among 
men?  Certainly  these  thoughts  will  be  recalled  in  later 
years  as  an  inspiration,  a  solace,  or  a  warning,  and  if 
the  memorizing  can  be  done  joyously,  and  not  as  a 
school-room  task  then  its  mission  will  be  tenfold  more 
beneficent. 

The  school  society  or  the  class  division  may  have  its 
motto,  with  the  opportunity  of  enthusiastic  choice 
among  ''  good  and  true  and  beautiful "  sayings.  Many 
pupils  are  interested  in  the  "  quotation  game.**    The 
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teacher  or  some  member  of  the  class  qaotes  a  few  fa- 
miliar lines  with  the  question,  "  Who  said  it,"  and  the 
others  "guess/'  Upon  the  birthday  anniversary  of  a 
man  of  note  the  teacher  may  very  appropriately  repeat 
some  of  hii  memorable  sayings,  or  when  his  name  comes 
up  in  connection  with  the  history  or  the  literature 
study.  The  study  of  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion can  often  become  the  means  of  ethical  inspira- 
tion. 

But  to  be  a  real,  influential  help  in  character  molding 
the  great  verse  or  sentence  must ''  sink  in,"  and  noth- 
ing insures  a  never-to-be- effaced  impression  like  the 
iecorative  motto  on  wall  or  blackboard,  except,  of 
oourse,  the  often  repeated  song. 

An  ideal  quotation  for  Appeal  to  children  and  youth 
is  first  joyous  and  hopeful,  next,  readily  remembered, 
and  then,  wise  enough  for  the  guidance  of  the  man  while 
simple  enough  for  the  child  to  understand. 

Some  of  the  following  seem  to  realize  this  ideal ;  others 
approach  it  nearly  enough  to  prove  some  stimulus 
toward  good  and  gladness. 


''To  have  jey  one  must  share  it< 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 


— Byron. 


**  If  I  shoot  at  the  sun, 
I  may  hit  a  star." 


—P.  T.  Bainum. 


it 


So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  onr  dnst, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  daty  whispers  low  '  Thou  most ' 
The  youth  replies  '  I  can.' " 

— Emerson 

"  Live  pure,  speak  troth,  right  wrong, 
Else  wherefore  bom?"  — Tbnnyson. 

"Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.''  — Longfellow. 

"  Believe  me  the  talent  of  soccess  is  nothing  more  than  do- 
ing what  yoo  can  do  well ;  and  doing  well  whatever  yoo  do, — 
withoot  a  thooght  of  fame."  —Longfellow. 

**  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  amall ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  os, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

—Coleridge. 

''  Let  08  be  soch  as  help  the  life  of  the  fotore." 

—Zoroaster. 

"  When  we  climb  to  heaven  'tis  on  the  reonds  of  love  to 
men."  — Whittier. 

''Never  lose  an  opportonity  to  see  anything  beaotifol. 
Beauty  is  God's  handwriting."  — Kingsley. 

**  Too  may  as  well  borrow  a  person's  money  as  his  time." 

—Horace  Mann. 
**  Genios  is  eternal  patience." 

—Michael  Angelo. 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  which  people  betray  their  character 
more  than  in  what  they  find  to  laogh  at." 

— Goethe. 
A  contented  spirit  is  the  sweetness  of  existence." 

—Dickens. 
A  bad  habit  which  cannot  be  conqoered  directly  may  be 
overcome  by  arranging  circomstances  to  help  os." 

—James  Freeman  Clarke. 

''  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new." 

"  God's  in  his  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

—Browning. 

**  Not  what  we  give,  bot  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  withoot  the  giver  is  bare." 

—Lowell. 

'*  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  f  ronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care."       — Whittihr. 

"Good  manners  is  sorface  Christian ty."  —Holmes. 

"To  the  pore  all  things  are  pore."  —Bible, 


u 
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The  Scope  of  Geography. 

Practical  Working  Directions  to  Teachers. 

By  Ida  a.  Elliott. 

Geography  is  the  comnK)n  meeting-ground  of  nature 
and  human  nature.  With  physiological  and  experimen- 
tal psychology  and  child-study  have  come  improved 
methods  of  teaching  geography. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  observing  and  imag- 
ining faculties  are  most  acute  in  the  primary  grades^the 
memorizing  faculty  in  the  lower  grammar  grades>  and  the 
reasoning  faculty  in  later  years ;  accordingly,  those  phases 
of  the  subject  that  most  closely  correspond  with  the  pre- 
dominating faculty  are  recommended  for  corresponding 
grades;  the  child  is  led  by  means  of  his  observational 
power  to  familiarity  with  forms  and  forces  within  his 
environment.  He  commences  with  what  is  nearest  his 
interests  and  proceeds  gradually  toward  what  is  remote. 
When  he  reaches  beyond  what  he  can  observe  the  imag- 
ining^ faculty  is  actively  prominent  and  by  means  of  pic- 
tures (the  picture  is  always  next  best  to  the  object  it- 
self),  conversations,  experiment,  and  manual  processes, 
and  from  his  understanding  of  facts  and  priiftiples  gath- 
ered by  observing  his  environment  he  is  led  to  a  con- 
cept of  distant  geographical  forms  and  to  the  forces  at 
work  upon  them. 

From  a  study  of  a  mound  in  the  school-yard  he  can 
be  led  to  visualize  the  distant  mountains  and  to  under- 
stand the  natural  forces  at  work  upon  it. 

The  stream  by  the  roadside  furnishes  all  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  necessary  for  an  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  distant  river.  Ttue,  when  the 
child  comes  to  see  the  mountain  or  the  river  for  the  first 
lime,  many  surprises  will  await  him,  but  fewer  than  if  a 
gradual  mental  growth  had  not  been  provided. 

If,  in  early  youth,  the  child  forms  a  general  concept 
of  geographic  facts,  forms,  and  processes,  that  concept 
will  be  the  foundation  of  a  constantly  growing  super- 
structure, which  will,  in  turn,  be  the  foundation  for  a 
greater  growth  that  has  no  limit.  The  distant  thing, 
when  finally  seen,  will  simply  enlarge  the  gradually  and 
normally  developing  idea. 

He  will,  by  this  process,  approach  each  phase  of  the 
subject  with  keen  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  he  will  be 
enabled  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles 
to  every-day  life  with  understanding  and  with  little 
trouble. 

Altho  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the 
instruction  given  in  geography  in  the  school  during  the 
last  decade  much  more  may  be  accomplished  to  better 
the  condition.  From  hundreds  of  schools  I  have  visited 
I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  foundation  work  in 
the  lower  grades  is  done  too  loosely  and  unsystemati- 
cally.  The  child  is  too  often  allowed  to  go  alone  in  his 
observing  and  imagining  and  thereby  forms  narrow  and 
erratic  judgments.  These  insufBcient  ideas  remain  with 
him  as  steadfastly  as  would  correct  ones  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  build  his  superstructure  on  an  unstable  foun- 
dation. 

Foundations  ot  Geography. 

A  well  systematized  course  of  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  primary  grades  will  do  much 
toward  laying  a  good  foundation  for  geography. 

The  subject  is  as  broad  as  the  earth  itself;  it  is  the 
subject  which  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  It 
is  closely  related  to  all  the  natural  sciences.  When  we 
are  studying  the  heavenly  bodies  we  are  studying  astron- 
omy, but  the  moment  we  see  any  relation  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  and Jman's  life  we  have  touched  upon 
one  phase  of  astronomy  that  is  geographical.  We  may 
name  it  geographical  astronomy  or  astronomical  geogra- 
phy or  one  phase  of  mathematical  geography  or  what- 
ever else  we  choose — the  correlation  exists. 

When  we  study  the  strata  that  make  up  the  earth's 
crust  we  are  studying  geology,  but  when  we  see  the 
rock  layers  crumbling  into  soil,  when  we  dig  into  the 
layers  and  bring  out  mineralp,  when  we  comider  the  re- 
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lation  of  the  geological  forme  and  forcee  to  man»  to  his 
condition  and  indastries,  we  have  approached  a  geo- 
graphical phase  of  the  subject. 

The  stady  of  plant  forms  and  growth  is  botany,  of 
animal  forms,  structure  and  function  is  zoology,  but 
there  is  close  relation  between  these  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  man's  conditions  and  industries.  Other  natu- 
ral sciences  have  their  corresponding  relations. 

Correlation  with  History  and  Other  Studiei. 

Geography  correlates  also  with  history.  An  event 
may  be  recorded  as  historical,  but  it  had  a  geographical 
place  and  was  more  or  less  affected  by  geographical  con- 
ditions. Geography  furnishes  material  also  for  lan- 
guage exercise  and  vocabulary  building  in  the  primary 
grades.  From  this  we  see  that  geography  is  a  broad 
subject  and  demands  broad  handling.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  phase  of  it  should  be  started  in  the  lower 
grades.  Hitherto,  we  have  usually  left  physical  geogra- 
phy and  other  branches  of  the  subject  to  the  high 
school  and  college  and  thus  sprung  them  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  all  of  their  intricacies,  expecting  him  to  un- 
derstand them  without  that  foundation  building  so  nec- 
essary to  normal  and  healthful  development. 

The  more  rational  way  is  to  plant  the  seed  of  all  phases 
of  the  subject  in  the  lower  grades  and  keep  the  growth 
continuous  and  well  balanced,  so  that,  when  the  child 
comes  to  the  high  school  or  goes  out  into  life  he  will 
have  an  all-round  symmetrical  related  knowledge  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,  which  knowledge  shall  be  a 
working  basis  for  higher  attainments  and  for  praetical 
living. 

To  accomplish  this  the  teacher  must  fit  the  work 
done  in  her  grade  to  the  work  of  the  other  grades. 

The  scope  of  geography  may  be  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline: 

Scope  of  Gcojfraphy, 

1.  The  earth  as  a  sphere  (planet). 

f  revolution 

2.  Motions  of  the  earth  and  results  i    and 

L  rotation. 

3.  Land  and  water  configurations. 

4.  Forces  at  work  upon  8. 

5.  Atmospheric  conditions  and  movements. 

6.  Climate. 

7.  Products,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal. 

Distribution. 

Interchange  of  commodities. 

8.  Life     I  Mar''"™'''* 

Relation  to  above. 
Interdependence  of  people. 

It  will  be  a  good  mental  discipline  for  the  teacher  to 
attempt  the  placing  of  different  phases  in  the  right  cat- 
egory. We  suggest  that  every  teacher  make  from  this 
an  outline  for  herself,  which  shall  include  all  grades, 
from  first  to  high  school.  Even  tho  she  have  the 
best  of  outlines  to  follow  she  should  make  one  which 
shall  be  adaptable  to  her  grade.  The  conditions  of  no 
two  grades  of  the  same  city  are  exactly  similar.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  each  teacher  should  make  an  outline 
adaptable  to  her  children  and  the  condition  under 
which  she  is  teaching.  In  doing  so  she  may,  of  course, 
follow  the  general  plan  of  work  suggested  by  the  course 
of  study.  Certainly  teachers,  who  have  no  course  of 
study,  should  make  an  outline. 

An  excellent  plan,  and  perhaps  the  best  one,  is  to 
arrange  a  program  for  each  year  in  columns — one  column 
for  each  school  month — and  in  the  column  suggest  the 
work  that  can  best  be  accomplished  in  that  month.  If 
the  first  grade  teacher  will  see  that  every  phase  of  the 
scope  herein  given  is  started  in  the  first  grade,  and  the 
second  and  third  grade  teacher  will  provide  a  further 
well-thought  out  and  systematized  development  of  the 
same  phases  there  will  be  little  trouble  when  the  child 
takes  up  the  study  of  geography  as  such. 

Upper  grade  teachers  will  find  the  making  of  such  a 


program  for  each  primary  and  grammar  school  year  par- 
ticularly suggestive  and  helpful.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  followed  exhaustively,  but  will  be  helpful.  Better 
systematizing  of  the  work  in  geography  is  very  impor- 
tant and  we  know  of  nothing  that  will  strengthen  tho 
teacher  and  lead  her  into  more  healthful  and  happier  re- 
search than  the  arranging  of  these  monthly  outlines  for 
each  year,  which  shall  provide  for  dl-round  related  and 
healthful  growth.  It  will  be  found  helpful  to  get  to- 
gether the  best  outlines  and  also  as  many  as  possible  for 
a  basis  of  reconstruction.  These  usually  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  school  which  has  adopted  one,  for  the 
asking  and  a  postage  stamp.  We  have  not  submitted 
an  outline  here,  for  we  fully  realize  the  educative  value 
and  importance  of  each  teacher  making  her  own,  and  we 
hope  that  the  suggestions  herein  contained  will  cause 
some  to  see  the  advantage  of  such  application  and  will 
suggest  a  method  of  procedure.  Having  the  scope  and 
outline  before  her  the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  jot 
down  all  of  the  activities  by  which  the  subject-matter 
may  be  presented  to  the  children,  for  instance.  It  may 
be  developed  by  means  of 

1.  Field  work  (out  of  doors). 

2.  Observation  lessons  (in  the  house). 

3.  Conversations. 

4.  Experiments. 

5.  Memory  gems. 

6.  Songs. 

7.  Games. 

8.  Picture  reading  and  making. 

9.  Map  reading  and  making. 

10.  Stories. 

11.  Text-study. 

12.  Supplementary  reading,  etc. 

See  if  you  can  think  of  other  activities  and  ways  by 
which  geography  may  be  taught.  If  these  are  well 
thought  out  and  worked  over  it  will  much  facilitate  the 
teacher's  power  of  adaptability.  It  will  assist  him  in 
comprehending  the  scope  of  the  subject  to  make  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  correlating  branches,  t.  e.,  astronomy, 
botany,  geology,  etc.,  and  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
subject,  i.  e.,  mathematical,  physical,  political,  commer- 
cial, etc.  If  she  will  find  a  few  illustrations  for  each 
they  will  give  her  an  appetite  for  more  and  she  will  find 
herself  developing  as  fast  and  joyously  as  the  children 
in  this  large  and  most  interesting  subject. 


Simple  Experiments  to  Illustrate  Formation  of  Frost 

The  experiment  of  freezing  water  by  its  own  evapora- 
tion is  more  often  described  than  performed,  as  it  suc- 
ceeds only  with  an  unusually  good  air  pump.  A  sim- 
ple experiment  can  be  made  with  melted  camphor  the 
temperature  required  to  freeze  the  camphor  is  not  very 
low,  besides,  the  experiment  is  very  showy,  can  be  ex- 
hibited to  a  large  number  of  people  at  once,  and  is  very 
easy  to  perform.  Prof.  W.  P.  White,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  gives  the  following  directions :  A  very 
slight  diminution  of  pressure  brings  the  boiling  point 
below  the  freeziog  point,  so  that  if  a  flask  or  test  tube 
of  melted  camphor  be  connected  to  an  air  pump,  and 
but  one  or  two  strokes  taken,  the  liquid  will  boil  under 
the  reduced  preisure,  and  almost  immediately  flash  into 
a  bulky,  porous,  solid  mass,  puffed  up  by  the  vapor  that 
was  coming  off  during  the  act  of  solidification. 

By  heating  the  camphor  under  diminished  and  vary- 
ing pressure  it  is  easy  to  change  at  will  from  sublima- 
tion to  distillation.  If  a  cold  rod  is  thrust  down  a  test 
tube  in  which  camphor  is  boiling,  the  cooler  vapor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  condenses  en  the  rod  in 
sparkling  crystals,  like  frost,  while  lower  down  the  hot- 
ter vapor  is  condensing  to  liquid.  In  fact,  camphor 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  not  only  the  appearance,  but 
the  true  cause  of  formation  of  frost,  snow,  etc.,  while, 
in  its  pleasant  odor,  it  has  an  advantage  over  many  sub- 
stances used  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 
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Flat  Ornament. 

(Third  and  fourth  Tsan  and  blsher.) 
By  Walter  J.  Kenton,  San  Franciaco. 


5.  Left  upper  dot  with  riff ht  lower. 

6.  Right  upper  with  left  lower. 

7.  Find  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  »)Dare. 


EW  papils  hare  ao;  perception  as 
to  the  values  of  light  and  shade, 
and  corruponding);  little  skill 
in  ezpreBsing  inch.  One  aim  in 
the  work  following  should  be, 
therefore,  to  reveal  to  the  pupil 


the  different  effects  to  be  produced  by  heavy  lines 
and  light  ones  and  by  close  and  open  shading. 
The  teacher  will  note  that  the  squares  given  offer 
iUnstration.  The  pupil,  in  his  performance  of  theee 
ezercisea,  should  be  held  to  this  quality  of  line. 

It  will  farther  aid  this  part  of  the  work  to  in- 
troduce the  tetms  guide  Una  and  ^td  lines.  The 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  make  his  guide,  or  con- 
struction, lines  as  light  as  may  be,  and  his  fixed 
lines  enough  heavier  to  leave  the  gnide  lines  in- 
conspicuous in  the  completed  drawing. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  a  preliminary  drill 
on  terms.  When  the  introduction  of  a  new  word 
ia  necessary  its  use  in  conjunction  with  the  idea 
will  be  found  sufficient.  For  instance  in  osinp, 
(or  the  Srst  time,.the  word  diagonal,  if  the  teach- 
er draws  one  diagonal  of  the  square  and  asks  the 
pupil  to  draw  the  other,  the  latter  will  readily 
comply.  In  so  doing  he  has  vaulted  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  term  diagonal  thru  the  mental  act 
called  inference ;  and  the  new  word  with  its  ap- 
propriate idea  are  his  forever. 

As  to  the  definitions,  if  they  must  be,  let  them  come 
last  instead  of  first ;  and  then  in  the  main  be  of  the  pu- 
pil's own  making. 

Exudtci. 

Draw  the  finest  possible  line,  three  inches  long. 


Draw  four  more  half  an  inch  apart,  and  parallel,  each 
of  increased  strength. 

Repeat  this  exercise  once  or  twice  nntil  quality  of  line 
is  eatablished. 

Dictated  Squaru. 

A  pleasvnt  variation  of  routine  lessons  is  had  in  dic- 
tated patterns.  The  dictation  may  be  given  orally  by 
the  teacher.  Or  it  may  be  written  on  the  board.  As  a 
preparation  it  is  usually  best  to  give  the  exercises  men- 
tioned above. 

The  following  dictation  is  for  square  namber  4  in  the 
illustration. 

Example  of  Dictation. 

1.  Draw  freebaod,  a  3-iacb  square. 

2.  Divide  each  lide  isto  foertbe. 

3.  Connect  npper  dot  on  right  line  with  lower  dot  or  If  ft 
line. 

4.  Lower  right  dot  with  npper  left. 


9.  Draw  the  diagonsls  of  thia  inner  square. 

10.  On  each  diagonal,  half  an  inch  from  center  of  square, 
place  a  dot. 

11.  Draw,  in  heavy  lines,  a  square  of  which  these  dots  shall 
ha  coinerB. 

12  Strengthen  all  lines  cooaecting  the  central  square  with 
the  3-iBcb  square. 

13.  Strengthen  the  eidas  of  3-inch  square  for  a  distance  of 
S  inch  from  each  comer. 

14.  Find  the  square  that  b  second  in  size.  Into  how  man; 
parti  is  each  side  divided  ?  Strengthen  the  onter  thirds  of 
each,  leaving  the  middle  light. 

15.  Shade  all  ef  the  S-inch  square  that  is  free  of  the  other 
figures. 

16.  Octsideof  theS-inchsquare  draw  another  in  heavy  lines, 
HO  as  to  leave  a  space  of  \  inch  between. 

17.  Now  cop;  your  drawing  carefnll;,  nsing  ruler. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  pupils  Gaslly  design  orig- 
inal patterns  und  have  a  wall  exhibit  at  which  they  may 
vote  upon  the  best  designs  and  give  reasooa  for  their 
preference. 

September  26  will  he  school  day  at  the  Fall  fair  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Seciety  of 
Queens-Nassau  counties  at  Mineola,  L,  I.  An  intereat- 
ing  educational  exhibit  has  been  arranged,  and  the 
school  children  will  be  admitted  free, 

Dr,  James  A.  Cooley,  the  well-known  school  com- 
miisioner,  has  asked  The  School  Jouknal  to  announce 
that  the  Na«eau  County  Institute  will  be  held  October 
20-24,  at  Great  Neek,  on  the  North  Side  railroad,  in- 
stead of  at  Glen  Cove,  as  announced  by  the  schedule 
issued  from  the  State  Department,  at  Albany. 
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Modern  Mound 

A  Talk  About  Ants  and  Their  Ways. 

fiy  Prof.  S.  C.  Schmncker,  Pennsylyania. 

No  classes  at  CtaAataaqna  had  more  interested  audiences  this 
snmmer  than  those  of  Professor  8chmn:ker  who  is  doini:  a  great 
work  in  popularising  natnre  stndj.  The  fellowing  is  a  synop- 
sis  of  a  talk  on  ants  and  their  ways.  Teachers  wiU  find  in  it 
ahnndant  suggestion  for  their  classes. 

Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  took  me  to  his 
country  home.  F>om  his  door  I  noticed  a  hill  of  consid- 
erable size  on  a  flat  meadow.  My  friend  told  me  that  this 
monnd  was  the  work  of  the  mound  builders  of  early  Am- 
erican history.  Their  work  was  done  by  hand.  Looking 
at  that  meund  I  thought  that  ant  hills  were  eyen  more 
wonderful  than  this  work  of  man.  They  are  much  larg- 
er,  compared  with  their  builders,  than  the  Indian  mounds. 
'*  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard/'  is  poor  advice  to  the 
lazy  man,  for  it  requires  hard  study  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  ant.  We  usually  think  the  biggest  things  in  the 
world  are  found  near  our  own  hemes,  so  when  a  friend 
invited  me  to  go  to  see  larger  ant  hills  than  I  had  ever 
■een  anywhere  before,  I  was  inclined  to  hesitate  fc  ac- 
cepting his  invitation ;  but  when  he  told  me  that  he  and 
Dr.  McCook  were  going  out  to  study  the  ants  I  imme- 
diately decided  to  go  with  them.  I  would  break  stones 
beside  Dr.  McCook.  I  am  always  glad  to  do  any  work 
with  the  man  who  knows  more  about  a  subject  than 
any  other  man  knows. 

We  found  on  a  patch  of  land  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  a  great  number  of  active  and  deserted  mounds. 
I  speak  exactly  of  sizes.  The  hills  were  generally  cir- 
cular in  shape.  The  largest  one  was  fourteen  feet  long, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  thirty-one  inches  higL 

Sir  Jehn  Lubbock  tells  us  that  ants  do  not  hear 
sounds  that  we  hear.  I  experimented  on  them  with  a 
discordant  bicycle  whistle,  and  found  that  the  little 
creatures  paid  no  attention  to  its  shrill  noise.  They 
did  not  even  come  out  of  their  mounds.  Then  I  patted 
on  the  hill  and  they  came  out  and  immediately  began 
attacldng  me.  They  have  two  little  homy  jaws  which 
work  from  side  to  side.  A  tender  spot  on  my  finger 
was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  One  would  bite  me  and 
then  deposit  formic  acid  from  glands  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  on  the  spot  he  had  bitten.  Frank 
Hamilton  Gushing,  who  lived  and  studied  among  the 
Indians  was  often  mistreated  by  them,  but  he  says  he 
suffered  more  from  being  placed  naked  en  an  ant  hill 
than  he  ever  did  from  hunger  or  thirst. 

In  our  study  we  took  a  saw  and  cut  down  thru  a  hill. 
Thus  half  of  the  floor  between  the  galleries  was  exposed. 
These  galleries  are  built  in  wet  weather  and  extend  as 
far  below  the  ground  as  above  it. 

Te  find  out  what  they  would  eat  we  threw  down  the 
scraps  from  our  lunch.  They  would  not  touch  cold  roast 
beef.  Ham  fat  proved  to  be  an  attraction.  A  pear  core 
was  soon  hidden  by  their  black  forms.  But  a  large 
caterpillar  drew  them  more  than  anything  we  could  give 
them. 

One  naturalist  has  said  that  he  found  two  quarts  of 
ants  in  one  hill.  From  their  home  well  marked  ant 
highways  led.  These  were  followed  to  oak  trees.  Trac- 
ing their  paths  up  the  trees  it  was  found  that  they  led 
to  the  underside  of  leaves  where  the  ant- cows  or  lice 
were  feeding.  These  lice  secrete  a  sweet  substance, 
named  by  scientists,  honey  dew.  The  ants  would  get  be- 
low a  louse  and  tickle  him  with  his  feelers  until  the  ant- 
cow  gave  off  the  sweet  food  for  the  insect.  The  ants 
would  go  thus  from  one  to  another  of  the  lice  until  their 
appetites  were  satisfied. 

Hew  to  Study  Ants. 

If  you  study  ants  at  home  keep  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  their  natural  conditions.  Take  a  board  and  cut 
a  gutter  about  it  near  its  edge.  Then  lay  a  sheet  of  glass 
on  the  island  thus  formed.  Around  the  edge  of  this  make 
a  fence  of  small  strips  of  glass.  Inside  the  fence  scatter 
left  dirt.  Place  another  plate  of  glass  above  the  earth  and 


cover  the  whole  island  with  a  thin  board  to  secure  dark- 
ness. Fill  the  trench  with  water  and  place  your  ants  on 
the  island  whertf  they  are  prisoners,  for  they  cannot  swim* 
From  time  to  time  the  upper  board  may  be  removed  and 
the  habits  of  the  ants  studied.  The  little  globules  which 
are  commonly  termed  ant  eggs  are  rather  the  pupse  of 
the  ants,  in  which  the  young  ants  are  safely  kept. 
Ants  are  best  studied  in  connection  with  their  pupae, 
for  without  them  ants  feel  no  responsibility  to  work. 
Their  mental  equipment  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied, 
and  we  must  observe  this  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
use  their  senses.  Try  first  their  sense  of  hearing.  Place 
a  grain  of  sugar  near  the  ants,  make  as  much  noise  as 
you  please,  and  the  insect  will  not  move.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  which  one  can  then  come  is  that  ants  do  not 
distinguish  sounds  audible  to  the  human  ear.  Test  now 
the  sense  of  sight.  Altho  an  ant  is  well  supplied  with 
eyes  he  cannot  see  any  more  than  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  dark.  Many  insects  seem  to  be  stone  blind.  The 
taste  is  remarkable  in  its  power  of  discrimination.  Smell 
is  his  greatest  gift.  By  this  sense  he  recognizes  the 
members  of  his  own  colony,  no  matter  where  he  maj 
come  upon  them.  An  ant  in  a  strange  colony  is  soon 
torn  to  pieces.  Cover  an  ant  with  a  solution  having 
any  odor  and  place  him  in  his  own  colony  and  his  fate 
is  sealed. 

There  is  more  warmth  in  the  dark  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum than  there  is  in  the  bright  colors.  There  are  rays 
imperceptible  to  the  human  eye.  Place  an  ant  in  the 
ultra  violet  shades,  which  tan  us  but  do  not  affect  our 
nerves  and  the  heat  drives  the  ant  wild.  The  ant  must 
have  a  sense  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

In  dosing,  Dr.  Schmncker  recited  the  story  told  by  Lnbbock. 
the  famons  natnralist,  of  the  ant  which  was  fed  on  sugar  dipped 
in  whisky.  Soon  his  six  legs  were  deplorably  mixed  np  and  fi 
nally  he  fell  in  a  drnnken  stnper.  His  companiens  picked  his 
body  np,  smeUed  it,  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter  and 
threw  him  in. 


A  Resemblance. 

By  Margaret  L.  Collins,  Pennsylvania. 

The  school-room  was  quiet  save  for  the  noise 

Of  pencils,  as  over  the  slates  they  flew ; 

The  school  bad  a  visitor  that  day — 

The  superintendent  had  come  to  stay 

A  short  time,  to  see  the  tots  at  their  work  ; 

And  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  shirk, 

Bnt  each  was  trying  hie  best  to  do, 

When  the  teacher  noticed  one  little  maid 

Whose  gaze  from  the  lesson  before  her  strayed 

To  the  visitor's  face,  and  lingered  there ; 

Little  maid  Marian,  the  pride  of  the  school. 

Who  never  had  disobeyed  a  rule. 

There  she  sat  as  one  entranced, 

Till  the  guest,  conscious  of  her  childish  stare, 

Laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  golden  hair 

And  looking  at  the  eager,  uptarned  face, 

Kindly  asked.  "What  is  it.  my  little  girl  ?" 

Caressing  the  while  a  golden  curl. 

Then  with  breathless  voice  and  cheeks  glowing  red, 

''  Please,  sir.  Tve  the  nicest  grandpa  I 

And  yon  look  just  like  him  ! "  the  little  one  said. 
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Cincinnati  and  Boston  in  1903. 

The  selection  of  Cincinnati  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  next  session  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.  E.  A.,  the  last  week  of  February,  ought  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  New  Orleans  felt  that  she  could 
not  properly  receive  educational  visitors  in  the  Mardi 
Gras  season.  The  choice  of  Chicago  would  have  dis- 
pleased the  element  which  believes  in  traveling  from 
place  to  place.  Washington  is  probably  the  best  con- 
vention city ;  but  next  to  it  Cincinnati  will  prove  most 
attractive  to  the  Department,  for  1908. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Boston  meeting  should 
not  be  the  greatest  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion ever  had,  in  points  of  numbers  as  well  as  in  interest, 
helpfulness,  importance,  and  general  attractiveness. 
Nowhere  is  such  a  wealth  of  historical  associations  dear 
to  every  American  heart  crowded  together  as  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the  state  house.  The  pleas- 
antest  seaside  resorts  of  the  United  States  are  within 
easy  reach.  Side  tri^s  to  the  land  of  Evangeline,  or  the 
White  mountains,  are  other  inducements.  New  York 
city  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours.  As  soon  as  the 
date  of  the  convention  is  definitely  announced.  The 
School  Journal  will  begin  a  series  of  articles  describ- 
ing the  magnificent  treats  Boston  is  holding  out  to 
teachers  and  people  of  culture  generally.  New  England 
hospitality,  to  be  sure,  is  of  a  character  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  Western  kind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  hearty 
and  generous. 


The  Philippine  Field. 

II  would  seem  to  be  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
disgraceful  wrangle  in  the  Philippine  school  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Atkinson  was  asked  to  organize  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  should  have  been  spared  the  ob- 
structive annoyances  placed  in  his  way.  The  few  mis- 
takes he  made  were  errors  of  judgnaent,  due  to  inex- 
perience, and  could  have  been  remedied  without  tying 
him  hand  and  foot  with  liliputian  regulations.  To 
utilize  his  temporary  absence  from  his  oflSce  for  purposes 
of  physical  recuperation,  for  attempts  to  discredit  his 
splendid  work  was  an  indefensible  proceeding.  Gov- 
ernor Taft  will  probably  so  regard  it,  and  re-establish 
the  more  satisfactory  conditions  that  prevailed  before 
Commissioner  Moses  was  permitted  to  interfere  by 
reason  of  his  secretaryship  of  education,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Mrs.  Ward's  Vacation  School. 

The  city  of  London  has  had  a  vacation  school  this 
year,  which  was  suggested  by  the  interesting  and 
attractively  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis, 
in  Harper^ B  Monthly  for  June.  It  happened  this  way. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  read  the  article,  and  was  induced 
to  try  the  experiment  in  a  settlement  in  which  she  is 
particularly  interested.  When  Mrs.  Ward  learned  that 
Dr.  Curtis  was  traveling  in  Europe  she  secured  his 
address  and  invited  him  to  visit  her.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  at  once  taken  to  the  vacation  school,  and,  much  to 
his  delighted  embarrassment,  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Ward  to  an  appreciative  audience  as  the  gentleman  to 
whom  Loudon  was  indebted  for  having  a  vacation 
flchool.    So  the  geod  work  spreads. 

Illiteracy  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Dickerman,  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Southern  Wfn'kman,  states  that  illiteracy  amorg  the 
negroes  of  the  South  is  very  great  and  that  they  are 


almost  as  illiterate  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The 
Minneapolis  Timei^  commenting  on  this,  says  it  is  a 
severe  reproach  to  the  South,  if  true,  and  that  a  new 
emancipation  is  needed — an  emancipation  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorance.  In  reference  to  these  strictures 
the  Scimitar  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  acknowledging  the 
heavy  percentage  of  illiteracy,  says  that  it  is  due,  not 
to  Southern  indifference,  ignorance,  or  niggardly  educa- 
tional policy— that,  in  fact,  pro  rata,  the  Southern  states 
spend  more  on  public  schools  than  many  Northern  states 
can  show.  It  also  adds  that  this,  illiteracy  is  greater 
among  the  white  than  the  colored  population. 

That  this  illiteracy  exists  is  granted  ;  that  individual 
efforts  and  state  appropriations  are  being  made  to  over- 
come is  acknowledged,  but  to  us  it  seems  impossible  to 
have  a  different  state  of  affairs  while  child  labor  main- 
tains the  hold  it  now  has  in  the  South.  And  we  cannot 
blame  the  South  alone  for  this.  Has  not  greed  for  gold, 
easier  to  be  obtained  thru  the  scant  wage  paid  to  the 
child-earner,  already  caused  Northern  cotton-mills  to  be 
moved  to  the  South  7  Is  not  other  capital  following  in 
the  same  channel? 

Many  and  specious  as  may  be  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favor  of  child  labor  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  build- 
ing up  physical  and  mental  wrecks.  Humanitarianism 
forbids  it;  the  laws  of  the  South  should  stop  it.  Not 
till  then,  expend  what  you  may,  will  the  blot  of  illiteracy 
be  erased.  This  requires  time,  but  it  will  eventually 
come,  as  it  did  abroad,  notably  in  England,  and  as  it  has 
in  the  Northern  states. 

Succeeds  Supt.  Jones. 

The  promotion  of  Edwin  F.  Moulton  to  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Cleveland  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
a  tried,  faithful  worker.  Considering  the  uncertainties 
of  sohoel  politics  in  Cleveland,  no  safer  choice  could 
have  been  made.  The  city  is  not  as  alive  as  it  ought  to 
be  to  its  educational  duties,  nor  does  it  realize  the  won- 
derful social  and  economic  opportunities  of  its  public 
school  system.  Politics  has  too  much  of  a  hold  for  the 
good  of  the  children. 

Our  Mahometan  Charges* 

The  School  Journal  has  been  favored  with  an  in- 
tensely interesting  letter  concerning  the  development 
of  popular  education  in  the  most  diflScult  division  of  the 
Philippine  field.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Town- 
spnd,  whose  grand  work  for  the  development  of  the  Ha- 
waiian public  school  system  has  been  spoken  of  in  these 
pages  in  years  past,  and  who  is  now  superintendent  of 
Mindanao,  Jolo,  and  Calamianes. 


Scientific  Temperance  and  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  has  favored  The  School  Journal 
with  copy  of  an  article  in  the  Birmingham  Post 
which  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the  growing  solici- 
tude with  which  the  results  of  intemperance  upon  nation- 
al deficiency  are  viewed  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  af- 
fords further  evidence  of  the  careful  study  which  other 
countries,  especially  England,  are  making  of  our  system 
of  public  instruction.  The  correspondent  of  the  Post 
says : 

'*  Great  interest  in  England  is  now  taken  in  the  question  of 
national  education.  But  that  interest  seems  to  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  day  schools  may  be 
ased  to  impart '  religious  instruction '  according  to  the  partic- 
ular creed  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such 
schools.  However  important  it  may  be  that  the  principles  of 
various  creeds  with  their  bearing  upon  a  future  life  should  be 
imparted  to  the  scholars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  thoro  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  if  our  country  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  near  future.  In  this  connection  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  system  of  national  iostruc- 
tion  in  scientific  temperance  is  well  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  British  people.  The  effects  of  intemperance  upon 
national  deficiency  have  nowhere  been  so  elosely  studied  and 
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M  Uioroly  Mt«d  upon  m  in  th«  Uoited  Stataa,  and  nowhere 
alae  have  the  good  reeolUof  ftbetinence  bean  lo  close!;  demoD- 
■tnted.  We  kave  all  been  made  familiar  with  the  power  of 
Anerican  capital,  the  streu  of  Amarican  competition,  and  the 
aoperioritj  of  American  workmen ;  bnt  there  baa  been  gieat 
niaetanoe  in  this  country  to  acknowledge  bow  mnch  of  theie 
are  dne  to  a  Bjratem  of  national  edacation  in  eoientfic  tem- 
perance in  its  bearing  npon  oatienal  efficiency. 

"Let  QB  recogniie  that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liqaors 
in  the  Onited  State*  is  only  abont  hi^f  the  qnantity  per  lead 
of  what  18  conanmed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  may  aee 
onr  way  to  the  aolntlon  of  the  perplexing  labor  problem.  Yet 
altbo  the  eonaomption  of  drink  ii  so  comparatively  low,  bo 
oonrineed  are  tke  educational  and  commercial  anthoritieB  of 
the  itatea  of  the  evil  effecta  that  they  recognise  the  need  for 
a  mora  extensive  inatruction  in  temperance  matters  and  a 
■ore  stringent  application  of  that  knowledge  in  daily  life. 
By  the  laws  of  all  the  stataa  instruction  in  scientific  tem- 
perance is  given  in  all  the  public  elementary  schools.  Under 
these  laws  there  are  more  thao  twenty-six  milliona  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  United  ^States  nndar  this  instruction.  And 
ail  this  has  taken  place  within  the  lait  twenty  years.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  properly  initructed  are  entering  into  their 
inhoitance  of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  world.  The 
importaosa  of  temperance  instruction  so  reoogniied  has  lifted 
the  qneatien  ont  of  the  category  of  'fads'  to  which  so  many 
badly-ioalruoted  people  in  this  country  consign  it,  and  there 
the  sabject  is  ooe  of  the  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge. 
In  some  of  the  states  a  penalty  is  attaeked  t6  the  neglect  of 
it ;  In  aome,  the  topic  must  occupy  from  one-fonrth  to  one- 
flfth  apace  in  the  books  on  physiology,  and  in  others,  lo 
teacher  who  has  net  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
Bobjaot  is  allowed  to  teaeh. 

"What  is  the  bearing  of  this  teaching  on  the  commercial 
world  T  One  result  is  that  fully  one  millioa  railway  men  and 
two  million  more  in  other  emptoyaente  are  required  to  be 
total  ahatainers.  The  prohibition  of  the  army  canteen  and  the 
groggery  in  the  navy  keepa  the  services  free  from  the  drink 
evil.  What  the  United  States  hare  still  to  fight  Is  the  influx 
ef  immicrants  from  the  old  world  with  their  traditional  re- 
gard for  liquor  and  their  ignorance  of  its  effecta  upon  them. 
To  counteract  this,  the  system  of  national  education  in  scien- 
tiflo  temperance  is  continned  aad  enforced  with  lasting  good 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  spirit  which  threatens 
to  awMiip  all  competitors." 


App — Axi — Dia. 

A  Rirl  of  tan  ywn  antered  aachool  and  gathered  with 
others  before  her  teacher,  nooii  whom  they  gaxed  with 
confiding  trast  as  competent  to  guide  them  in  their 
search  after  knowledge.  A  lesson  in  geography  was 
assigned.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
and  the  teacher  wished  to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  that  they  lived  on  a  globe  of  a  certain  size ;  it 
seemed  to  be  moat  important  that  the  size  of  this  globe 
ehonld  be  known  as  a  preliminary  fact,  for,  if  not,  how 
conid  there  be  any  sslid  material  on  which  a  mental  su- 
perstructure coald  be  built  ?  Did  not  the  builders  of 
the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  go  down,  down  into  the  water, 
mud,  and  gravel  nearly  100  feet  to  reach  the  solid  rock  ? 
And  must  not  a  similar  conrse  be  pursued  in  educa- 
tion. 

So  this  teacher  informed  her  class  that  she  wished 

them  to  know  perfectly  the  approximate  axial  diamtterof 

(he  earth,  which  was  given  in  miles  and  a  decimal.    Te 

impress  this  deeply  she  wrote  on  the  blackboard 

APP— AXI— DIA. 

"  Be  sore  to  learn  that  perfectly,"  were  her  impressire 
words. 

Thepnpilwas  exceedingly  desirous  of  doing  her  duty; 
the  had  believed  the  teacher'a  words,  that  her  future 
depended  upon  the  perfect  learning  of  her  lessons.  She 
wanted  to  do  right,  and  te  do  right  required  the  mas- 
tery of 

APP— AXI-DIA. 

But  what  did  these  mean  T 

She  wrote  down  these  cabalistic  characters  and 
brought  them  home  and  laid  them  before  her  father  and 
propounded  to  him  this  school-room  conundrim.     He 


looked  anuued  at  the  ohtractera  and  inquired  %htSr 
meaning ;  the  pupil  oeold  not  tell.  She  could  only  say 
that  ^ 

APP— AXI— DIA 
must  he  learned  or  she  would  be  in  disgrace,  or  possibly 
be  sent  down  into  the  grade  below ;  for  it  had  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  class  that  they  were  pro- 
moted into  the  present  grade  on  probation  ;  if  they  could 
not  "keep  up  "they  must  go  dawn  again — a  dreadful 
alternative. 

The  parent  was  bewildered.  He  knew  something  of 
algebra,  but  these  were  not  algebraic  symbols,  he  was 
sure.    FHnally,  he  bethought  himself  and  asked  in  what 


study  these  symbols  arose.  The  pupil  hardly  knew ; 
they  stood  out,  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Bel- 
shaszar's  palace,  as  an  awful  insolubility  ;  but,  finally, 
she  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  geography 
lesson.  By  turning  to  the  text-book  the  parent  discov- 
ered that 

APP— AXI-DIA 
were  abbreviations  ;  that  probably  the  teacher  desired 
the  pupils  to  learn  the  APProximate  AXIal  DIAmeter 
of  the  globe  on  which  they  lived  and  moved  and  had  their 
being. 

Let  us  leave  out  of  sight  for  the  time  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  require  the 
class  to  memorize  the  APProximate  AXIal  DIAmeter  of 
the  earth  ;  it  is  probable  that  few  can  be  found  to  sus- 
tain the  teacher  in  ^be  blind,  unapt,  unpedagogic  method 
which  was  employed  to  obtain  the  commitment  of  the  ' 
arithmetical  statement  to  memory. 

What  and  Hotu,  these  are  words  of  immense  import  in 
the  teacher's  vocabulary.  What  shall  the  child  be  re- 
quired to  learn  ?  How  shall  the  teacher  proceed  to  se- 
cure the  learning  of  the  proper  things  ? 

We  do  by  no  means  consider  that  these  matters  have 
been  settled.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond into  which  Christian  fell  when  he  started  on  his 
way  to  the  heavenly  land.  "  Yea,  and  to  my  knowledge 
here  have  been  swallowed  up  at  least  twenty  thousand 
eartlaada.  yea,  millions  of  wholesome  instructions  that 
have  at  alt  seasons  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
king's  dominions." 

It  was  the  effort  of  Colonel  Parker  to  rescue  teaching 
from  the  "cast-iron  methods"  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  correct  thing  by  the  teachers  of  Quincy 
that  gave  him  his  fame.  Who  will  continue  the  work 
he  began?  Who  will  impreisupon  the  teacher  that  the 
thought  to  stand  first,  prominent,  and  imperative  is  not 
the  quantity  to  be  learned,  but  the  state  of  mind  ot  the 
pupil  T 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


Educating  Uncle  Sam's  Mohammedans. 

When  Uncle  Sam  was  insisting  so  strenuously  upon 
buying  the  Philippine  islands,  he  little  realized  wbat  he 
was  bargaining  for ;  and  when,  having  found  his  regu- 
lar army  insufficient  for  the  task  before  him,  he  called 
out  a  force  of  teachers,  he  little  suspected  what 
problems  he  was  presenting  to  them.  A  good  lllufitra- 
tion  of  those  problems  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archipel- 
ago. 

Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  commission 
in  the  educational  army  of  conquest  and  occupation,  I 
arrived  with  the  main  force  in  Manila  in  the  latter  days 
of  August,  1901.  Here,  my  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing me,  I  was  assigned  to  a  command  including 
Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archipelago.  This  gave  me 
the  whole  Mohammedan  problem  to  deal  with,  and  it  is 
to  give  Bome^  little  account  of  my  stewardship  that 
these  words  are  written. 

By  way  of  introduction  be  it  said  that  the  woid  Moro 
is  Spanish,  its  English  equivalent  being  Mohammedan  ; 
and  a  vast  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  would  be 
avoided  if  all  writers  on  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  world 
would  write  English  when  addressing  an  English-speak- 
ing constituency. 

Having  taken  up  my  headquaiters  at  Zambo^sga,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  peninsula  of  tie 
island  of  Mindanao,  1  began  to  reconnoiter.  First  I 
found  that  the  schools  for  the  Christian  part  of  the 
population  were  already  organized,  or  rather  reorgan- 
ized, for  the  Spaniards  had  had  a  system  of  schools  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  day  ancorg  these  people, 
and  to  these,  for  the  time  being,  all  my  American 
teachers  were  assigned.  Then  I  began  an  investigaticn 
of  conditions  among  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  at 
my  very  door. 

On  passing  thru  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the 
town  for  the  first  time  I  was  irresistibly  impressed  by 
the  throngs  of  children  of  school  age,  some  scantily 
attired,  others  not,  and  must  perforce  ask  myself 
whether  these  boys  and  girls  would  read  to  any  good 
purpose  even  if  they  could.  I  was  just  fresh  from  a 
struggle  of  twenty  years  with  the  proposition  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  this  sense  of  the  term  to  non-English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the 
difficulties  which  this  involved.  The  social  difficulties 
of  teaching  a  people  who  recognize  the  ways  of  the 
Americans  as  different  from  but  not  superior  to  their 
own  were  new  to  me,  but  I  had  no  doutt  they  would 
prove  great.  Then  I  had  read  somewhere  that  there 
are  still  a  good  many  people  in  America  who  do  not 
make  any  very  good  use  of  their  ability  to  reed  after 
having  gained  it.  All  these  considerations  led  me  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  introducing  these  Mohammedans  to 
letters  as  hopeless  for  the  present.  Of  course  the 
teaching  of  reading  as  its  own  end  or  for  the  foimal 
discipline  which  it  will  give  can  have  no  place  in  our 
schemes  ;  so  I  began  looking  for  some  other  and  n:ore 
strategic  point  of  attack. 

Having  given  the  matter  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  which  I  was  capable,  I  formulated  these  three 
theories,  which  I  accept  as  working  hypotheses  : 

1.  It  is  the  work  of  the  educator  to  take  a  people  at 
the  point  in  progress  [which  they  have  reached  and  to 
help  them  take  their  next  step,  whether  that  be  in 
letters,  into  letters,  or  entirely  outside  of  letters, 

i.  Each  people  has  its  own  peculiar  line  of  develop- 
ment, which  must  be  followed  if  healthy  growth  is  to  le 
secured. 

8.  This  line  is  peinted  out  by  the  permanent  steps  in 
progress  which  each  people  has  made. 

These  hypotheses  place  me  face  to  face  with  two 
practical  qufstions  which  have  been  and  still  are  occu- 
pying my  most  earnest  attention  : 


1.  What  permanent  steps  in  progress  have  these  Mo- 
hammedans taken  7 

2.  What  de  these  steps  point  out  as  the  next  step  in 
their  regular,  natural  course  of  progress  T 

Every  people  groping  in  the  darkness  and  seeking 
after  the  light  makes  many  false  steps,  and  does  much 
which  is  not  worth  the  doing.  Even  if  1  knew  these 
people  perfectly,  a  very  difficult  problem  would  still  be 
before  me,  in  deteimining  which  of  their  steps  repre- 
sent permanent,  real  progress ;  for  mere  motion  is  not 
necessarily  progress.  But  no  white  man  of  experience 
ever  asfeerts  that  he  understands  a  Malayan  people,  and 
I  begin  with  the  handicap  of  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  these  people,  and  must  devote  the  major  part  of  my 
time  to  others.  Yet  there  is  something  in  their  handi- 
work which  seems  undoubtedly  to  represent  progress,  as 
well  as  much  which  represents  mere  groping  and  waste 
of  energy.  Of  their  intellectual  life  I  am  almost  com- 
pletely ignorant  as  yet.  Wisdom  might  seem  to  dictate 
that  nothing  be  undertaken  on  so  slender  a  basis  of 
knowledge,  but  their  case  is  urgent.  Future  peace  and 
the  very  existence  of  these  Mohammedans  require 
action. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  last  January  I  opened 
a  little  school  in  the  very  heart  of  their  settlement  in 
this  town.  At  first  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  at 
anything  but  the  industrial  training  to  be  given.  The 
wcrk  with  the  boys  and  girls  being  different,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  two  American  teachers  be  put  in  charge 
of  it,  and  accordicglj  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  were  so  detailed.  But 
as  it  is  a  cardinal  principle,  deduced  from  the  hypotheses 
given  above,  that  these  children  must  first  be  put  in 
possession  of  their  heritage— must  first  be  led|to  take 
the  steps  which  their  parents  have  taken  before  them — 
two  Mohammedans  of  their  own  tribe  were  employed  to 
give  much  of  the  first  instruction.  These  were  not 
asked  whether  they  could  read  aid  write,  but  only 
whether  they  were  skilful  in  the  work  which  they  were 
to  do.  Yet  strangely  enough  it  happens  that  both  can 
sign  the  receipts  for  their  salaries. 

The  American  teachers  were  requested  to  try  to  for- 
get all  that  they  knew  about  schools  and  just  help  these 
children.  There  were  no  books  in  the  school  except 
some  little  drrwing  books  introduced  to  help  in  planning 
the  work.  Of  course  drawing  naturally  and  historically 
comes  before  writing  and  reading.  There  were  no  desks 
in  the  school,  and  they  would  have  been  only  in  the  way. 
Children  were  allowed  to  take  such  positions  as  they 
found  most  convenient  for  their  work,  and  these  were 
largely  on  the  floor.  Elach  child  was  given  the  product 
of  his  own  labor,  and  this  product  was  made  to  be  sala- 
ble. As  in  some  cases  a  number  of  children  worked  on 
one  article,  it  was  found  practicable  to  pay  each  chQd 
for  his  work  when  done,  since  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured articles  in  most  cases  was  far  ahead  of  the 
supply.  Think  of  paying  children  for  coming^to  school! 
Yet,  seriously,  why  not?  In  what  other  way  could  they 
be  taught  the  value  of  industry  in  the  concrete?  Worst 
of  all,  children  were  not  required  to  come  to  school 
with  clean  hards  or  to  wash  them  after  comirg,  except 
as  they  learned  that  dirty  hands  meant  soiled  and  un- 
salable work. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  acquisitiveness,  the  love 
of  money,  avarice  if  you  will,  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
our  work.  Looking  ahead  I  fancy  we  shall  be  able  to 
direct  the  use  of  money  somewhat,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  these  islands.  If  the  people  were 
not  so  disgustingly  contented  with  their  present  condi- 
tions much  more  would  be  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  our  business  to  foment  discontent. 
Some  success  is  already  crooning  our  efforts.  Only 
last  week  the  big  girls  took  it  upon  themselves  to  for- 
cibly expel  all  who  had  forgotten  to  hrhg  fheir  clothes  to 
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idtotl,  and  ths  isms  girls  tak«  a  good  deal  of  inteiest  in 
a  kind  of  coarie  embroidery  which  they  think  will  be 
fin*  on  their  clothing-  With  two  such  forces  in  alliance 
with  as  as  the  virtne  of  svaiice  and  the  grace  of  per- 
sonal ranity,  what  may  we  not  eipect  to  acconplieh  ! 

The  girls  began  work  braiding  and  later  weaving 
strips  of  pandanna  leaf  dyed  with  Diamond  dyee.  Of 
the  prodnct  of  this  work  they  began  naaldDg  eofa  pillows 
and  cnahionB,  which  were  stuffed  with  corn  hnaks  finely 
shredded.  Tbis  fornisbed  work  of  a  number  of  kinds, 
and  adapted  to  girls  of  varying  ages.  The  very  yonng- 
eat  shredded  the  corn  huska,  the  next  eize  made  tbe 
braid  with  which  the  pillows  were  tobe  trin:med,  tbe 
larger  wove  tbe  bodies  of  the  pillows,  while  only  a  reiy 
few  were  able  to  do  tbe  necessary  sewing,  Fortunately, 
tbia  kind  of  work  found  eo  ready  a  market  among  the 
AmericuiB  that  tbe  school  has  not  yet  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand.  Later,  some  of  the  better  girls  at  tewing 
have  made  a  few  '  Horo  sTtitg"  on  orders,  while  a  few 
are  now  developing  very  fair  ability  in  general  plain 
sewing  and  some  "  fancy  stitches." 

Tbe  boya  progressed  thru  the  preliminary  steps  of 
making  various  curios  to  tbe  point  where  now  they  are 
making  bamboo  chairs  with  cane  seats,  and  they  have 
on  hand  one  experimental  hammock,  to  be  made  in  the 
school  from  the  raw  bemp  to  the  finisb.  These  are  de- 
velopments from  the  work  which  many  of  tbe  parents 
are  doing,  and  tbe  articles  to  be  made  are  in  great  local 
demand.  The  tools  of  the  parents  are  the  only  tools 
found  necessary  as  yet.  Tbis  may  seem  a  small  thing 
to  persons  at  a  distance,  but  here  it  seems  otherwise. 
We  must  offer  these  people  the  "  line  of  least  resist- 
ance," or  they  will  be  liable  to  give  it  up.  Tbe  lack  of 
snitable  tools  would  be  a  very  fair  excnie  for  one  of 
them  to  offer  for  failing  to  do  anything  different 
from  others.  Yet  when  he  finds  that  bamboo  and 
rattan  furniture  can  be  made  with  no  other  tool 
than  the  bolo  (a  kind  of  bush-knife),  which  be  always 
has,  ba  may  be  kept  from  falling  back  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  nothing  in  this  line.  Especially  will  this  be  true 
while  the  demand  for  the  product  of  his  labor  holds  out. 
What  use  we  can  induce  bim  to  make  of  his  money  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  but  personal  vanity  is  his  strong 
characteristic,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  stimulate 
in  bim  a  desire  for  better  clothing  and  eventually  for 
better  houses. 

Latterly  English  has  been  somewhat  systematically 
introduced  in  tbe  school,  and  both  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  very  fast.  Tbe  speaking  of  English  would  cer- 
tainly tend  largely  to  a  better  underBtanding  of  the 
American  and  his  ways,  which  will  be  increasingly  im- 
portant. Yet  the  young  man  probably  baa  in  mind 
chiefly  bis  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  tonrist. 

From  the  very  first  there  have  been  women  who 
sought  admission  to  this  little  school ;  and  dnring  tbe 
paat  week  I  have  been  repeatedly  besought  to  give  em- 
ployment to  full  grown  men.  Up  to  tbe  present  this 
has  not  been  practicable,  but  now  tbe  time  seems  ap- 
proaching when  we  can  receive  all  comers,  tho  tbe  chil- 
dren mnst  still  have  the  preference.  The  adults  have 
attempted  to  inaugurate  an  extension  scheme,  as  it 
were,  they  taking  directions  from  the  teachers  and  do- 
ing their  work  at  borne,  the  Ecbool  furnishing  them  a 
ready  access  to  tbe  tourist  with  tbeir  products.  But 
how  could  they  get  the  academic  part  of  the  work  7 
Well,  that  is  the  least  of  their  troubles.  What  they 
want  is  instructian  which  will  eaable  them  to  make  the 
things  that  the  white  people  want  and  will  buy.  Tbey 
are  r«ady  to  make  efforts  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
useful  to  tbe  community.  They  will  strive  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  environment ;  only  this  is  not  tbeir 
way  of  looking  at  it.  What  they  see  in  all  this  is  an  op- 
portnnity  to  get  hold  of  some  of  tbe  rich  Americans' 
money.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  school  will  soon 
develop  inta  a  kind  of  industrial  institute  where  all  tbe 
manufactures  of  the  people  can  be  brought  together 
and  marketed  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers. 


Of  course  in  such  a  cafe  lie  «ork  will  be  directed  large- 
ly from  tbe  school,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  keeping  the  peace 
and  preserving  the  race  or  races— which  is  largely  the 
eame  thing?  Just  this:  We  are  turnirg  attention 
away  from  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  concentra- 
ting it  upon  usefnl  work.  We  are  torning  thought 
away  from  the  pnisuits  of  war  and  centeriig  it  upon 
pursuits  of  peace.  We  are  try.'ng  to  lead  tbis  peo- 
ple to  live  in  better  houses,  to  wear  better  clothes,  and 
to  gather  treasures  about  them,  knowing  well  that  such 
things  to  lose  by  war  will  prove  hostages  for  peace. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  a  email  and  crude  beginning, 
bnt  what  may  it  not  lead  to  T  Already  a  similar  Echool 
is  in  process  of  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
"  our  Uncle's  "  avowed  pagans,  and  one  is  to  be  organ- 
ized at  an  early  date  for  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
island  of  Sulu,  A  whole  system  of  such  Echoolsisin 
contemplation— at  least  as  a  pleasant  dieam  of  the 
present  writer.  As  I  watch  theee  children  at  work  and 
question  tbe  wisdom  of  this  and  that  which  tbey  are 
being  taught,  I  sometimes  think  of  tbe  tiny  streamlet 
which  winds  about  one's  feet  in  tbe  dark  forest,  as  if 


id,  formerly  In^pcctor-GcDiesl  of  Scbool* 
[  preteot  S^upcrmtCDdciii  of  Ihe 
Division  ol  )o1o. 

doubtful  which  direction  to  lake,  but  keeps  gathering 
strength  in  its  onward  flow  till  with  a  mighty  rush  it 
sweeps  on  to  tbe  great  ocean.  Feihaps  Ibis  is  snob  a 
beginning.  Henry  S.  Townsend, 

Saperintendtnt  of  the  Dmtion  of  Mindanao, 
Jolo.'ajid  CalamianeB,  P.  I. 


The  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Egglestor,  who  died  at  Lake 
George,  on  September  3,  will  be  reveied  by  teachers  for 
years  to  come,  for  his  "Hooeitr  Schoclns^tet,"  std  bis 
historical  writings,  which  have  considerable  aeril,  but  it 
is  by  bis  stories  of  tbe  Middle  West  that  he  baa  most 
endeared  himself  to  bis  day  and  generation. 


Prin.  H.  W.  Prentice,  of  the  Hogden  grammar  school 
at  St.  Louis,  is  the  choice  of  tbe  New  York  city  board 
of  superintendents  for  tbe  principalship  of  the  Brooklyn 
school  made  vacant  by  tbe  promotion  of  Mr.  McAndibW, 
He  has  been  high  school  principal  and  fmperirtrndent, 
and  is  by  experience  and  character  excellently  fitted  for 
the  new  place.  Tbe  board  did  well  in  ^isregaiding  in 
his  case  the  usual  talk  about  "  recognizing  home  talent." 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  tbe  most  insistent  eupportere 
of  tbe  "home  talent"  principle  are  those  who  came  into 
the  New  York  system  from  without. 
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DisaDDCarance  of  Illiteracv  in  the  £sich  child  hu  a  chair  at  the  table.  There  would  be  rated  an  idiot  if  he  knew  nothing 

^    ^      llnif#»H   ^faff^Q  ^-33  i  is  also  a  family  sitting  room.    The  head  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  which 

^'■^  ,.^uaiicu  oiaics..  i&a  ^  family  officer  and  the  matron,  husband,  he  made  the  venture.  If  these  things  are 
A  table  prepared  in  the  census  office  and  wife  occupy  pleasant  rooms,  with  am-  true,  and  they  cannot  be  denied,  then  how 
shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  per-  pie  conveniences.  much  more  important  it  is  for  the  bankers 
sons  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old  who  Dr.  Meleney  says  that  a  delightful  spirit  and  the  financiers,  the  presidents  of  rail- 
were  able  to  read  and  write  in  igoo.  These  prevails,  and  lovt  for  children,  s^mpathv  roads  and  vast  manufacturing  corpora- 
reports  are  furnished  every  ten  vears  and  for  the  unfortunate,  tact  in  dealing  with  tions  to  be  thoroly  equipped  for  their 
it  is  interesting  t«  notice  the  widespread  the  untrained,  and  rare  skill  in  teaching  work.  The  bank  clerk,  the  accountant  in 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  our  edu-  were  manifest.  the  railroad  office,  and  the  salesmen  in  the 
cational  system.  In  every  state,  except*  There  is  a  farm  attached  to  the  institu-  **<>''€  may  laugh  at  the  scientific  study  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  the  percentage  of  tion  where  each  boy  has  a  garden  for  veg-  t^c***  business,  but  when  the  time  comes 
literates  has  increased.  In  these  two  etables  and  flowers,  and  which  produces  ^©r  them  to  assume  high  positions  of  trust 
states  an  anomaly  appears  when  the  statis-  the  vegetable  and  food  products  for  the  ^^^Y  ^i^*  regret  their  ignorance  and  give 
tics  arc  examined.  The  percentage  of  institution.  much  to  have  their  wasted  opportunities 
illiteiacy    among    children     slightly    in-  offered  them  again." 

5;?rcai'r£o^verTnur  Spcci.l  Training  in  Universities.  xhe  Power  of  Education. 

tivity  class,  namely,  the  native  white,  the      Universities  and  schools  have  awakened      ,_  ,  „^,„  :„».,..♦:„„  ,,fi^i.  k.  w,i»-r 
foreign  born  white,  and  the  Indian  and  to  the  fact  that  students  must  be  devel-    .  ^^tlJI  f„^  o!.5L2^,  Jl^LKf 
MoBgolian.    This  paradox  is  explained  by  oped  along  lines  that  will  materially  aid  X^^^ua^'J^  iSJA^i  w,f/^V.V:.V^' 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  and  Mongolian  tfem  in  their  business  careers.     In  New  Il^'l,,;^'?l°^„i°"??°„r^^?i'-??!' 
children  are  very  generally  illiterate  and  York    the   establishment   of    the    High  *^tj*°l'°^!°8  Jf^^rks  are  m^^   Ti„^!^' 
that   those  enumerated  in  Arizona   and  School  of  Commerce  for  boys,  and  of  the  ^^ItJVa     ^J  \^}tf^L?,r^L      $Zl 
Nevada  in  1900  were  a  much  larger  per-  Technical  School  for  girls  is  along  this  i°^f*"**.TL*'lA  I^„-?^!f5^.«^»,i  J?, 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  children  line.    The  aim  of  the  former  is  not  to  turn  *"»',  !.??,»,5*A^°/*f  *f  ?**'    m  a-^  Jl" 
than  there  were  in  1890,  when  Indians  on  out  merely  clerks  and  bookkeepers  and  r°°l*i*K'=A'',l'^°JL'5^.i."  I  J!;.  i!!.ffet! 
reservations  were  not  reported  with  dis-  stenographers,  but  to  build  up  merchanto  !?k  "  .    in^tffir.n^.   f/ ^tfnUni.^ 
tinction  of  age  or  literacy.  and  men  of  business  by  technfcal  training,  Z^°U  J^.lf^iff  ^„  w,i.  ?iV  ffc!i,  ,« 

By  grouping  the  states  into  classes  the  with  special  reference  to  manufacture!  ^„ilfi°'''?,^*"J?..^.  ?A*?L  .i'  *P: 
following  results  appear : 


NnmtMr  of  stfttes 

goandover .8          a            +.6  necessary  to  the  successful  businesi  man  housing  fact  tt.es  oflEered.     The  increased 

P  to  98.99 9         "            -  >  as  are  Litin  and  Greek  to  the  scholiast.       5?^?5L?''L''Vm„?Ll'lf  »?S/f  nffl  If* 

o7too7.QQ 3           8            —St-  I.         .i-..i^.i..     dividuals,  animproved  standard  of  life  ef- 

9S  to  Ss.oo 3           7            -4  Experience  shows  that  at  least  eighty  fecttd  mainly  thru  more  efficient  organiza- 

$0  to  94  99 4           6            -  a  per  cent,  of  college  student3  follow  strictly  tion  of  labor,  have  also  helped  to  work  a 

80  to  8a  99 5           •?               —  commercial  lines.     From  these  later  arise  change.     "But,"  to  use  his  own  words, 

LtstthanSo 8          ii            —3  our  leaders  of  commerce,  wha  have  hither-  "the  cause  which  I  encountered  every- 

T^foie                   17      "TT  *^  "^^^5  *^®^''  ^?y  ?®*  thru  the  special  aid  where,  and  which  everywhere  seemed  far- 

3/^*^^ ^"^         ^°  of   college  curriculum    and   degree,  but  reaching  in  its  touch  upon  the  betterment 

tincrease.  -Decrease.  rather  in  spite  of  them.                                  of  East  London  was  the  influence  of  the 

These  figures  show  that  in  1S90  there  .  '^J'^,?''^''^?'.^  ^^  ^^^  York  has  recog-  board  schools.     The  board  school  is  the 

were  thirteen  states  and  in  1900  twenty  X^*^  this,  and  its  courses  are  directed  to  English  equivalent  for  the  American  pub- 

r-.^r«    in  nrKirK  thm  n^r  r#»n?   W9«  nxrir  f^^  Supplying  of  the  need.     Prof.  S.  A.  lie  school.  I  did  not  find  a  single  instance 

^n^J^  e^hT    The  ra^d  decreaTe  of  mft  B^-^wn,  one  of  the  faculty  of  this  institu-  of  a  serious  lack  of  school-room  for  the 

e  fcr'n^fhe  S?^^^^^^  children,    but    every    child,   apparently, 

♦kIt     t«  m^n«r  f^f  fK*«A  cfratA.  fh^  riArr^nf  specul  busiucss  training.     If  a  man  in-  passes  early— some  of  them  as  early  as 

lg^inc?easXl?;ren.'"A    heE^^^  t^nds  to  follow  the  oroffssions.  he  enters  ?hree   or  foV  years  of  age-under  V 

*^''/.  .    .     ^    ,.T  .  A_. .XL  _ the  schools  prepared  for  him.    And  so  we  dominance   of   the   school  and   remains 


P  It  is  founded  on  the  firm  belief  that  busi-  liness  and  obedience  and  good  manners." 

Chicago  Parental  School  ^^^^  education,  adequately  to  meet  exist-  And  headds,  **  The  East  End  is  no  longer 

^         ^  ^     ^  *  ing  and  future  conditions  of  civilization,  a  city  of  slums,  and  its  people,  far  from 

By  act   of  the  Illinois  Legislature  of  must  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  basi«."        being   submerged,  are   a   skilful,  indus- 
1899  the  city  of  Chicago  was  compelled  to       T^is  ideals  becoming  more  prevalent  trious,  peaceful,  working   population   of 
maintain  a  "  parental "  school  for  the  care  each  year.     Dartmouth  has  long  had  its  high  average  intelligence,  and  equal,  it  is 
and  instruction  of  truants.    Thirty  acres  special  courses ;  the  Universities  of  Wis-  likely,  to  any  competitive  struggle." 
of  prairie  land  were  secured.    Eight  large  consin,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Chi-      .  „.  •  c  .  .  j  c 

double  cottages  to  accommodate  two  fam-  ^^^   j^^ve  fallen  into  line.    Outside  of     Alliance  Of  bthlCS  and  cCOnomy. 
Uics  of  thirty  each  will  be  erected    One  is  ourselves  Japan  has  recognized  the  neces.       i^^„,,^_„^^     ^    Va      Th^    Ha- 
finished  and  occupied,  as  well  as  the  su-  g^    ^f  business  and  commercial  training  r,^,^n^^  wTPJ^^TT^^^^^ 
perintendent's  residence.    There  has  been  for  some  vears  Carroll  D.Wright,  United  States  Commis- 

built  one  large  school  building  and  an      '     .       /    ,/  ,      •    *u    u  -•     .  u  sioner  of  Labor,  m  the  opening  address  at 

assembly  hall  well  equipped  for  use  as  a  .u^ Pfu^  ^t^*  ^^'^^^P?  ^^'^  ^'^Kr^S'^'^'l'^  West  Virginia  university  on  tie  question, 
gymnasium    ind   drill  Vail.     There    are  *^^J   ^^^  *^^^^.*  ^^   lar<e  establishments  -i,  there  any  Solution  to  the  Labor  Prob- 
Shops  for  carpentry,  wood-tuming,  metal  prefer  the  services  of  graduates  of  special  lem  ?"  among  other  things,  said  : 
worl  forge,    foun/rV,   drawing-roim,  li-  l'\l''\;!i^,^^^^  "  In  my  opinion,  the  Decalog  is  as  good 

brary,  and  depository  in  connection  with  ^^^^^I^^^^^^LIT^^^^^^^^  a  labor  platform  as  any.    In^ligioS  we 

the  mam  school  buildmg. 

Dr.  Meleney,  one  of  the  New  York 
district  superintendents  who  has  made  <t  ,  .  •4.*     .    -  a    j   u^  u     nvc  cvumuun — iuai.  cvuiunuu   wuivu  uc- 

careful  study  of  the  school,  has  furnished  l'^  /!'^^?,!  Jn^'^rnm  m.n^J^^^  Sieves  in  the  potency  of  effort.    The  eco- 

the  board  of  education  a  very  interesting  ^^l^JTfi^^^L^^'lfr^^^  LonH  L.n    ^omic  man  is  growing  into  the  co-ordina- 

report.    He  says  that  in  the  cottages  iht  .^^^""'^^^  ^1^,^^^^^  tive  man.    We  are  to  have  a  new  law  of 

family  unit  is  the  prevailing  system.  Each  JJf »  ""y^^^^^^,^^^^^^  wages  grown  out  of  religious  thought, 

boy  hasaseparate  bed  and  locker.    There  i^^^.^^^^Pfor  ^^^n^  ™^^^^^  -The  old  struggle  was  for  existence: 

is  a  large  bathroom  with  a  tub  and  six  or  business  for  two  or  three  years.  ^^^  ^^^  struggle  is  for  a  wider  spiritual 

eight  showers.  The  water  is  warmed  be-  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  margin.  The  application  of  this  religious 
fore  entering  the  main,  so  that  the  temper-  words  of  Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadel-  idea  is  the  true  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
ature  is  controlled  by  the  attendant  in  phia,  a  well  known  writer  on  finance,  and  jem.  The  whole  question  must  be  placed 
charge.  There  is  a  hospital  for  each  fam-  the  head  of  a  great  banking  house.  After  ^^  ^n  altruistic  basis.  A  new  political 
ily  in  case  of  need,  with  medicine  closet  speaking  of  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  remedy  will  grow  out  of  this  strngglc.  It 
for  appliances  and  remedies.  He  saw  also  the  average  bank  president  s  knowledge  will  look  largely  to  the  care  and  comfort 
a  "meHitation  closet"  with  wire  front,  of  banking  and  finance  in  the  higher  and  of  man.  The  new  religion  is  one  of  prog- 
lighted  by  one  window.  This,  by  the  way,  broader  sense,  he  adds :  ress,  and  one  of  its  results  will  bo  the 
is  the  only  mode  of  punishment  employed,  '*  The  manufacturer  who  conducted  his  alliance  of  ethics  and  economy.  Religion 
except  certain  restrictions  as  to  pleasures,  plant  along  haphazard  lines  without  an^  forecasts  the  social  destinv  of  man. 

Each  apartment  has  a  game  room,  with  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  chemi  **  The  position  I  have  advanced  reaches 
library,  a  large  family  dining  room  with  cal  requirements  of  his  work  would  be  into  the  coming  revival  of  a  religion  which 
tables  neatly  spread  and  furnished  with  thoufrht  a  fool.  The  business  man  who  shall  hold  in  its  power  the  church,  indus- 
napkins,  glasses,  tasty  dishes,  and  all  the  entered  on  an  investment  requiring  vast  try,  commerce,  and  the  whole  social 
conveniences   of   a    well-ordered    house,  sums  of  money  to  carry  thru  successfully  fabric." 
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In  and  Around  New  York  ditv  *^®  school.  Th«  graduatiDg:  class  last 

lU  auu  /iruuuu  l^CW    lur*.  V^uy.  j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  largest  in  the  history  of  the 

The  New  York  city  board  of  education  grammar  school,  thty  are  sent  back  to  the  school ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  two  di- 

will  allow  ten  thousand  dollars  for  an  ed-  primary,  where  the  principal  must  estab-  ylomas  were  given, 

ucational  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi.  lish  a  4A  or  first  grammar  Thru   contributions   obtained    by    the 

^'                                                         soon  be  put  thru.  The  pupils  are  old  enough  i^ot  been   all   play,  kindergarten  classes 

At  a  meeting   of  the  executive  com-  to  walk  some   little  distance   to  school^  were  held  every  day,  and  an  interesting 

mittee  of  the  school  board,  held  Wednes-  whereas  the  younger  children  must  be  ac-  exhibition    of    work  done  was  held  on 

day,  September  17,  it  was  decided  to  build  commodated  in  primary  schools  near  their  Sept.  13. 

twenty-two  new  schools  at  once  to  accom-   homes.    The  consolidation  of  two  small  Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird    relieved  after  40 

modaie  30,000  pupils.    Ten  of  these  will  grammar  grades  of  two  schools  into  one,  years'  service,  is  succeeded  in  the  profes- 

be  m  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  nine  in   would  provide  a  room  free  for  primary  Jorship   of    drcek    by    Dr.    William    E. 

Brooklyn.and  three  in  Queens.                     JI?i    ^T^k  f^*  *l?.^  ?^!*i?"  ^^?„^?  ^^  Waters,  recently  president  of  Wells  c«l- 

To  cope  with  the  present  lack  of  room,  fairly  distributed.    District  lines  will  have  jege.    The  library  has  received  donations 

arrangements    have    been  made  to  rent  *?  give  way  in  putting  the  plan  in  opera-  amounting  to  over  I3  000 

'•"T'L''i2!li°„f«°.':i'?2i\*'A'S?:_.„u„..  ""ri-u .„  ....  .....  ..   ...  New  YoA  Edi.c.tion.1  Council. 

les  M.  Grimes,  of  Mount  Ver- 
has  been  elected  president  of 

tion  twenty  one  buildings  with  accombo-  to  have  graduated  thii   year    and   enter  \il  l^tniZ^'L?"^  p^I^I^^?-*^  i^^^tS"^'^  '^I 

dation  lor  34,100.            ^  the  TeachersMraining  school  have  eiiher  ^^^Jnr^^UJ'i    llu\^^'^'!^''V'''^ 

There  were  put  forward   two  or  three  abandoned  their  careers  or  gone  to  the  .!:tt^  ^L!f%:?:  •';i,'^'"  ^^ '^^'-^^^^y^-'"*" 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  new 
One  was  a  lack  of  draughtsmen, 
committee  on    buildings  had  ; 

civil  service  to  supply;  but  after  waiting  certiin  studies  in  which  students  have  ^r'^^u.^'^'in^t^^^^^ 

some  time    and  receiving  no  answer  tS  already  graduated.  Tr^J^^r   TAtfo^?x  ^^  7  "l^^^"  *"'^"" 

their  request,  the  committee  had  to  adver-      The  executive  committee  of  Normal  col-  ^''''''''''  ihrr^«L^''ilr.M^^ 

*^»« '^'jnen.  lege  among  other  matters  discussed    at  ,          ™  CoUege  Presidency. 

Mr.  Mack  laid  a  portion  of  the  blame  their  last  meeting  appointed  a  committee  ^        a°»'c»Pation  of   the  retirement   of 

for  the  present  conditions  to  the  first  year  to  select  six  new  instructors  and  referred  ®°*  Alexander  Seward  Webb  from  the 

of  consolidation  1898 ;  in  which  not  a  sin-  to  Dr.  Hunter  and  Chairmen  Burlingham  Pf^^^l^^^y  A^  *^®  S^li^.^®  ^1  m^KP^^  ®i 

gle  contract  was  let  for  repairs,  for  add  1-  and  Mann  a  petition  from  several  high  New  York,  friends  of  Edward  M.  Shepard 

tional  rooms  or  for  new  buildiies.    This,  school  girls  who  have  completed  a  three  ?f®  ^^^^^,^  ^>*  election.     Gilbert  Holmes 

he  said,  had  put  the  board  back  five  years  years' course  that  they  be  allowed  to  grad-  B'^adley,  lawyer  and   an  alumnus  of  the 

*^i«a**-,  ,.      ,           ,^             ^.  ,  .  ,  uate  in    two  more  years.     The    grSund  «?"f«/'  i»  *>«5   prominently  mentioned. 

A  resolution  to  pay  the  new  district  su-  stated  is  previous  agreement  on  entrance.  '^r,^*l^^"i  ^^^  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopking, 

perintendents  15,000  a  year  and  the  women      tu^  t  !««.  ^  r.^-  c^^:  1  o       •         u  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  his 

14,000  was  not  acted  on,  as  both  have  to  ^  J.^!  :«\^^H«  {^^^^^  present  post  even  for  the  highest  honors 

do  the  same  work  and  should  be  equally  Z^A^^lll^ZV^l^i^^^^^  •^  ^«  ^'«-»  ^'^^^-    Superintendent  Max- 

compensated.      Commissioner     Lummis  mu.  5!lL«  llr   r?f  ^i"  ^t  **     ♦   ^^5^^^  well  is  needed  where  he  is  much  more  ur- 

hinted  at  a  plan  bv  Dr.  Maxwell,  ot  con-  ZV^KV^^^u^^^^^^                                JJ*  J''  gently  than  at  the  college.     Why  not  try 

tinning  to  make  four  hoars  a  permanent  t^t^  v    "i?^.^?"  ll^VJ^V^  ^\'  J^^°  ^^^h  MacMasterrof  the  University 

school  day  for  children  between  Rvt  and  !°2*j:.;jL^„P ^,1*?^"A  of  Pennsylvania?     He  is  an  alumnus  of 

eight    A  portion  would  one  week  take  a  w.^'*:!?"^^?^^^^  the  college,  has   made  an   international 

The  following  (questions  were  given  at 

the  first  examination  for  promotion  license 

^f»r  oTr  f ^ITiT^.^^Xfr'^ Js^tri^  l^^^lJtH  national  relations.  in  the  local  schools.    Time  allowed :  two- 

Wltn   all   tneir    etIOrtS,    owing  to  constant        r«.       #  ,  .      ^  ,  ,   ,.       anH.nn^.half  hnnrs* 

immigration  and  changes  in  localities  in  a  .  The  free  classes  in  French,  successfully  *°°  u  First  lea^n  '  .econd  r^^neat  •  thirH 
growfng  city  like  New*York,  it  will  be  im-  mau^rated  last  spring  by  the  C/r^/^  Z/A   reflect -fflh^^^^^ 
possible  for  some  time  to  get  ahead  of  the  /;^r«r^i^r*«^#.^*»^wai«  will  be  resumed       i^the  iff  of  ?he^^^ 
pressing  needs  of  school  Accommodation.   October  6.     These  classes  are  absolutely   steos -dSs  this  ^^^^^^^ 

Definite  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  com-  free,  and  mamtamed  at  the  expense  of  the   ^  ^f' To  telf^e  child  t^^^^  show  it 

mittee  on  elementary  schools  to  aid  the  cl^b.      Information  can  be  obtained  from   th^  other  Is  not  to  t^^^^ 
menially  weak  by  special  training  fitted.to  '^^J^^'^'^^    '38    West   Thirty-fourth  J^^e  J»^-Her^^^^^^  how  toob- 

K'^  5fKHrW«'  ''^i^''  ^K°^^i*  ^^"^  "majority  street.  ^  ,  k     ^        Describe  and  iUustrate  from  your  spe- 

by  withdrawing  from  the  classrooms  the       Barnard  college  re  opens  on  October  6,  cialty  the  right  method  of  teachi  ng  how  to 
less  bright  children.    Those  who  sufifer  with  a  promise  of  a  very  successful  year,  observe     (10) 

1??K  fK^'''^I'"^"'/^'"]'-^^?*^y^^°*^"  A  dormitory  building  is  much  needed  and  3.  Diicuss  and  illustrate  the  function 
fited  by  the  syrtem  of  medical  inspection,  will  be  started  as  soon  as  a  suitable  an^  limitations  of  graphic  methods  in 
and  after  their  sight  has  been  corrected  site  can  be  procured.  Fiske  Hall,  former-  teaching  your  «peciaUv  (20) 
will  be  kept  in  the  resnilar  classes.  Other  ly  used  as  a  dormitory,  has  been  practi-  .  Mention  ways  in  which  the  "collect- 
physical  causes  of  dullness  will  be  met  by  cally  rebuilt  as  a  science  building,  with  ine  impulse  "  for  "  coUectine  instinct '*)  in 
special  arrangements  for  instruction.  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and  apparatus  children  aged  twelve  or  thirteen  can  be 

The  tAt&l  rf^crlfttratinn  ramnlet*  wif  h  tliA  ^o""  *c^^°t*°c  research.  Utilized  for  educational  purposes.    (10) 

exIeoVon  o^fhr^^^^^^^  w  1  not      '^^^  Groszmann  school,  formerly  located       5.  "  Courage  in  attacking  difiiculties,  pa- 

mteS  akct  tL  numbe«  To^of  ^*  V^''^^'  ^^  » '^^^  occupies  a  large  build-  tient  concentration  of  the  attention,  pcr- 
M  inwease  of  ne^^^  ^°^  °°  Washington  Hefghts.     Its  princi-  severance  thru  failures-these  are  chifac- 

SLt  ttot  c^^^^^  i^n.  610  ai  in    P^''  ^''    ^'   P-  ^'  Groszmann.  is  well   teristics    which    after-life   specially    re- 

S^wHf  ov«  A  "^   quires."-Herbert  Spencer. 

SrenrefuseKmi^  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the   ^  Describe  briefly  a  Icind  of  school  work 

whiS  only  ^cSi  w^^^  ^^^  York  Ethical  Culture  schools,  and  which  tends  to  produce  these  characteris- 

dd   Inthehi^^^  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to   tics.    Give  reasons.    (16) 

an  increase  0I  3053.    Dr.  Maxwell  iays   educational  literature.  6.  Mention  and   illustrate    two   points 

that  practically  all  children  of  scheol  age       Chancellor  MacCracken  had  a  surprise,  wherein  review  questions  should    ditier 
that  is,  six  years  or  over,  are  in  school!  0°  ^**  return  from  Europe,  in  a  legacy  of   from  advance  questions.    (14) 
The  refusals  above  this  age  have  been,  in  l>,oto  for  New  York  university  from  the  HaJf  A  Century  of  Service, 

most  cases,  accommodated  since  the  prin-  estate  of  Professor  Morse,  of  telegraph  Both  principals  of  school  No.  3  have  re« 
cipals  sent  in  their  reports.    The  board  fame.  signed,  having  each  of  them  taught  three 

will  at  once  go  to  work  to  take  care  of  re-  The  West  End  board  of  trade,  of  generations  of  the  same  families.  Ben- 
fusals,  under  six  years  of  age,  by  opening  Brooklyn,  takes  an  active  interest  in  their  jamin  B.  D.  L.  Sutherland  has  been  for 
new  kindergarten  classes  and  renting  ex-  local  school,  P.  S.  No.  2.  Last  June  this  fifty-nine  years  head  of  the  boys' depart- 
tra  quarters.  board  paid  the  expenses  of  the  hall  where   ment,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Pope  has 

This  year,  and  hereafter,  wherever  chil-  the  graduating  exercises  were  held,  and  in  held  a  similar  position  in  the  girls*  depart- 
dren.  promoted  from  a  primary  to  a  gram-  ether  ways  have  shewn  their  desire  to  co-  ment  for  thirty  one  years,  but  has  been  a 
mar  grade,  are  refused  admission  in  the  operate  with  the  teachers  for  the  good  of  teacher  for  fifty-two  years. 
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AlnmiM'a  Teachert  CUmm.             raphy,  astronomy,  botany,  physical  chem-  are  entitled  to  the  <i,ooo  fund  for  hig:]i 

The  Associate  Alumnse  of  the  Normal  >stry,  chemistry  of  foods,  domesticscience,  schools.    The  enroument  has  increased 

college  will  begin  their  classes,  at  hours  electricity,  entomology,  eeoCTaphy,  geology  materially.     Central    Minneapolis    leads 

convenient   to  teachers,    on  October   i.  and  mathematics.      The  department  of  with  1,568  enroUcd.    His  comments  upon 

These  classes  containing  a  thirty  weeks'  """^'c,  and  the  evening  art  c  asses  will  athletics  and  high  school  debates  are  both 

course,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  commence  Oct.  i.     There  will  be  four  cautionary  and  helptul.    Of  the  studies 

teachers,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  ?P«ci»'  addresses  on  pedagogy  and  five  on  pursued,  English  classics  lead  with  m,ooo 

for  various  licenses.    The  werk  is  recog-     Educational  Psychology."  pupils.     Elementary  algebra  and  LaUn 

nized  and  registered  by  the  Board  of  Re-           Th«  Modem  Laagaage  Courae.  ?"i^™"hf°"*!I.'5^^*  i°fi*i  .*Ji,  Jf/'l'J.H 

gents.    Informationcan  be  obtained  from       p.,    i.„„„ih  n,Ki.,„  tf    n.riin    -m  tr*"»'"e  ?."  ,KO?f '"'f  »  ""  «*^''?<''»  *"* 

Ixt'hs?r*ee7  »»«"««•  "^  ^"'  ^'«»'*'^-  lec^Jre  aHEe  Te?ct«"couige^  CoM^^^  LyVg^of  U^lTtu^den^*'""  " '"'''" 

university,  during   the  coming   year   on  The  new  law  which  gives  |ioo  to  every 

The  University  Extension    center  will  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  school  district  employing  a  teacher  hold- 

o£Eer  this  fall  the  following  courses :              He^will  introduce  the  successful  method  'mg  a  first  grade  certificate  has  proved  a 

1.  "  Genetic  Psychology,  "  Earl  Barnes,  employed  in  Germany  for  the  past  twenty  great  incentive  to  the  rural  districts  toward 
A.  B.,  M.  S.,  late  of  Leland  Stanford  uni-  years  with  great  success,  and  is  a  leading  securing  teachers  holding  such  credentials, 
versity,  10:30  A.  m.  Saturdays,  beginning  authority  in  these  methods.  There  will  The  result  is  a  scarcity  tf  rural  school 
Oct.  II.                                                           be  two  courses,  one  in  French  on  Satur-  teachers  who  arc  ready  to  meet  the  re- 

2.  **  Early  English  Drama,"  Prof.  A.  V.  days,  the  other  in  German  on   Mondays  quirements. 

Williams  Jackson,  L.  H.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Co-  and  Wednesdays.    The  lectures  are  open  The  schools  of  the  state  all  report  a 

lambia  university,  4  p.  m.    Mondays,  from  to  all  teachers  of  New  York  and  the  vicin-  great  increase  of  enrollment.    The  normal 

Oct.  13,                                                            ity.  schools  at  Moorhead,  at   St.  Cloud,  at 

3.  "  Blackboard  Drawing,"  Miss  Virginia                              Winona,  and  elsewhere  arc  taxed  to  their 

S.Keith, 4 F.M.   Wednesdays, from  Oct.        Educational  Ncw  Encland.  ^*?^V-  J^^  «^?«  ^»  ^"""^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^ 

o-                                           J     .»      ,  1^  schools  tbruout  the  state. 

4.  Nature  Study  (continued.)  Mrs.  John      Springfield,  Mass.— Arthur  D.  Dean,  

I.  Northrop.                                                  first  assistant  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  high  «     .     »^    .  j 

5.  "  Nature  Study,"  (continued).   James  school,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Insti-  In  the  Strike  Field. 
Peabody.                       tute  of  Technology,  has  been  offered  the  cr-mna-mv    Pa     tIia   nrnm^n's  Rihl# 

Further  courses  are  planned  and  will  be  position  of  supemior  of  industrial  train-  Ha«  t«  hr'nwtTl  h^rrSiraLi^  th« 

givenif  there  is  sufficient  demand.  Those  fne  in  Porto  Rico.  u    .1  ^*?  '"^°"°  "'     "*        .    *   *- 

under  consideration  are :  "  Civics  and  the      I               ^^°'               .    ,^     ,      ,^  brother  of  one  young  woman  was  a  no.- 

Philosophy  oB  History,"   Pres.  Thomas       BosTON.-The  vacancy  in  tje  faculty  union   mine  worker.     All   the  pupils  of 

Hunterf  •'^Zoofogy,"  James  Peabody.         o^  the  Frve  school  caused  by  the  resigna-  school  No.  3  ■  struck,  because  the  building 

All  classes  for likobr  study  will  be  held  *><>»  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Whipple,  has  been  was  heated  with  non  union  coal.    At  Prm- 

in  the  Normal  colleire       Classes  doine  ^^^^  ^7  t***  appointment  of  Dr.  Wm.  G.  gle  Hill  the  children  went  out  because  of 

field  work  will  meet  M  directed  by  the  re-  Nowelf,  of  New  York     Dn  Nowellis  a  the  attendance  of  a  young  daughter  of  a 

spective  lecturers.                                         native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  non-union  miner. 

The  courses  are  open  to  all  interested,  ot  Harvard,  and  he  was  fer  many  vears  a  wilkesbahre.  Pa.— A  number  of  p«- 

but  members  of  the  alumnae  receive  a  re-  *«*cher  in  the  Charlier  school  and  later  in  •  jj^  ^^  Hillard  Grove  school  decided  that 

ductioB.                                                         *he  Berkeley  school.  New  York.  (he  daughter  of  a  non  union  miner  must 

Ethld  Culttire  Heme.                JolVr^r/eS^^P«t  iT  Kt^  IrfnT  |»rfel?t 

The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  is  to  a.  Lenfest  had  resigned  from  the  manual  JL^Jl?^,.  w„°  "{i,^  ^.^Wi^HTn't  h*  wonM 

build  a  $9oc,ooo  home  at  Central  Park  training_school.  ThlT  was  a  mistake.  Mr,  r»'l?.feS:i ''J^  ^JA^H  ~^«."^'* 


^^,^u^VfZ^^,Vr^^}  u  2^^t  Pri^  R  go  or  thiy  would  strike.  They  approached 
l°7Ji^h?h,^P~.  HS^llm  ?h/r,„„»i  young  McCole,  as  a  real  striker,  to  lay  the 
A.  Lenfest  had  resigned  from  the  manual   ^    ,^  |^  ^       '^     p^ncipal,  but  he  would 

y».,»w>,  ..w....  -.  ^._....  -— _  training  school.  This  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  „.»  f«,  .i,- t/.ii„„iJro- ,r»r»  ^A^h  ■■»a«nn«  • 

fecture  room.    The  structure,  at  present  education.    Mr.  Lenfest  was  the  principal  i"u"*?u"- ,.^?„^°^\ri^^^„H  „o.  t^^^ 

bt  a  gymnasium  and  machine  room,  sub-  °''^^™-                                                     some  learning  Vm  f  omg  to  stay  at  school 

basement,  and  roof  garden.    On  the  first  ^  East  Hampton,  MASS.-Mr.  William   as  long  as  I  can,  and  that's  what  youse  had 

floor  will  be  the  kindergarten  and  reccp-  S;.,,^'^^**'*^'  l^»*  yi*""  ^^^   assistant  in  better  do,  too."               ,   ,     .,,                 , 

tlon  parlors.    The  second  floor  will  ctn-  Willis  ton  seminary  has  been  promoted  to      His  advice  was  accepted  with  approTal. 

tain  the  elementary  schools,  small  class-  the  mastership  and  placed  in  charge  of  Would  that  there  were  more  leaders  of 

rooms,  and  the  domestic  science  depart-  P\y«o°^^"-    ^,  ^           ,^           ^        ^         youngMcCole's  type  in  the  coal  region ! 

meat.    The  library,  museum,  and  domes-   ^Mr.  P.  P.  Elsdon,  who  graduated  at  

tic  art  studios  will  occupy  the  third.    The  Dartmouth  m  June,  has  been  appointed                       p^n^nr  n^afhc 

fourth  floor  will  contiin  a  high  school  for  ^Ji^tant  in  English.      ^     ^     ,  ^      ^  .                          KCCent  Ueatns. 

literature  and  classics,  while  the  fifth  will  .   Mr.  A.  W.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Bowdom.      Ogdknsburg,  N.  Y.— Dr.  John  Steb- 

be  devoted  to  physics  and  chemistry,  lab-  »°  »900.  has  been  appointed  director  of  ^j^g  Lg^^  f^^  many  years  professor  in  St. 

oratories,  conservatory,  biology,  and  clay  physical  education  in  the  seminary.              Lawrence  university.  Canton,  died  Sep- 

modcling.    The  roof  garden  will  be  used  f**"-  J.. F.  Hamlin,  a  graduate  of  Bates  tember  i8,  of  old  age.    He  was  graduated 

as  a  play-ground,  the  kindergarten  classes  college  m  June,  has  been  given  the  posi-  j^om  Amherst,  1844,  and  taught  in   many 

■sing  for  this  purpose  a  small  garden  in  tion  of  head  of  the  department  of  English,  schools  and  seminaries  before  his  appoint- 

the  court.  to  succeed    Mr.  C.  A.  Strong,  who  has   ment  to  Canton. 

The  school  will  accommodate  600,  and  accepted  a  position  m  the  Salem  high       p,  ^,„„,„,^     ^j     ,      a,.  ^    ^.^^^  ^ 

the  normal  school  department  will  provide  »chool.                                                                Plainfield,    N.    J.-Miss    Emma  V- 

Ji>^  V 1^  «l/xrl  XT                           w:r«        Ti€'     r^      i.       Shattuck, for  nine  years  principal  of  the 

tII  r^H^fion  whirh  will  h,.  hnile  lat-^r  „  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS -Miss  Carolina  Bryant  public  school,  was  found  dead  at 

win  rLt^fn  i TaVr^w  J^^^  B.  Bourland,  who  graduated  at  Smith  col-  ^er  home  on  September  17.    She  came 

nr  f  «n  JXU  f  ri^^^  lege  m  1893  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  herefrom  Flushing,  L.  I.    Nervous   col- 

^rcr.n   ^AhnTU.  v^^^^                  r^nt  Jnrl  ^his  Summer,  has  been  appointed  instruc-  j^pse  is  given  as  the  cause  of  death, 

organ.    Above  the  hall  will  be  one  story  tor  in  Spanish  and  Italian.                                ^         ^ 

containing  meeting  and  section  rooms  for  Farmvillk,    VA.-Prof.    T.    Samford 

the  use  of  the  society,  and  in  the  basement  ^                                                   Hart,  who  has  juit  been  appointed  princi- 

Sttnday-school  rooms.  Minnesota   items.                    pal    of    Buckingham    graded    and    high 

The  original  building  will  be  ready  in  Moorhead,  Minn.— The  growth  of  the  school,  died  of  typhoid  on  September  17. 

the  autumn  of  1903.  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  wonder-       Clarksville  Tenn  —Prof  L  S  Lon- 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Industrial  ful.    President  Northrup  believes  that  the  don,  who  latelv  came  from  Briitoi,  Tenn., 

School  for  Girls,  planned  by  New  York  enrollment  will  probably  reach  4.000.    If  to  assume  the  duties  of  suoerintendtnt  oi 

city  club  women  \^ill  be  th^  stress  laid  his  expectations  are  rea^^^^                            ^ch^ols  ditd  of  a^^^^^^^ 

upon  domestic  science,  and  each  student,  versities  of  the  East  will  have  a  formidable  bomber  11 

whatever  else  she  may  or  may  not  study,  rival  in  the  Northwest    The  alumni  direc- 

will  be  expected  to  learn  how  to  manage  a  tory  shows  many  interesting  facts.    Forty^       Haven,  Me.— Major  J.  W.  Powell,  di- 

house.    In  order  to  popularize  the  school  one  hundred  have  graduated  from  this  in-  rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolonr  in  the 

■a  number  of  special  scholarships  are  to  stitution,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  has  Smithsonian   institution  at  Wasningtoni 

be  established.  been    absorbed    oy    Minnesota.    A  few  died  Sept.  23.    He  was  reckoned  among 

i>      wi       T     4.14^4.    T     4  ^*^c  scattered   over  the  Western  conti-  the  first  geologists  and  anthropologists  ol 

isroouyn  instltate  l^ctares,  ,^^^4  ^nd  some  are  found  in  Asia  and  the  world,  and  for  over  thirty  years  has 

The   Brooklyn   Institute  of    Arts  and  Africa.                                                              been  identified  with  government  scientific 

Sciences,  co-operating  with  the  Brooklyn  Inspector  Geo.  B.  Alton  has  just  com-  work.    He  was  the  first  to  explore  the 

Art    Association    will    commence    their  pletedhisannualreportof  the  high  schools  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado.    He  was  bom 

winter  sessions  on  Oct.  14.    Lectures  will  of  the  state.    It  shows    141    state  high  at  Mount  Morris  in  18^4  and  serred  with 

be  given  in  fine  art,  architecture,  photog-  schools  which,by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  distinction  in  the  Civil  war. 
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^otC9  of  JSew  Books. 


It  is  a  delight  to  find  a  book  prepared  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose which  so  exactly  meets  that  purpose  as  The  Literature  of 
American  History,  a  bibliographical  gaide  ia  which  the  scope, 
character,  and  comparative  worth  of  books  in  selected  lists 
are  set  forth  in  brief  notes  by  critics  of  authority,  edited 
for  the  American  Library  Association  by  J.  N.  Larncd.  Those 
in  charge  of  pnblic  libraries  are  compelled  to  spend  much  time 
in  determining  for  their  patrons  exactly  what  books  are  ac- 
cessible as  aothorities  upon  specific  subjects.  Even  when 
osing  their  best  efforts  to  aid  those  pursuing  special  lines  of 
re8ea'*h,  they  often  fail  to  place  the  most  authoritative  works 
in  the  hands  of  an  investigator,  or  perhaps  incorrectly  esti- 
mate the  comparative  value  of  the  book  furnished.  The  need 
of  careful  valuation  by  experts  is  pressing  in  every  large 
library. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  set  to  work  to  meet 
this  want  along  the  line  of  American  history.  Men  who  are 
specialists  in  their  particular  lines  have  written  brief  reviews 
of  the  standard  works,  and  even  of  a  large  number  of  minor 
worth,  and  they  have  carefully  stated  the  exact  purpose  of 
each  book  and  the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the  writer. 
These  reviews  are  arranged  according  to  certain  specified 
topics,  the  titles  being  those  most  needed  for  reference,  with  a 
very  full  index  and  cross  references  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  different  characteristics  of  original  works  and  subsequent 
abridgnftnts  are  also  well  shown.  Thus  under  James  Bryce, 
The  American  Commonwealth  is  called  "  a  work  of  rare  philo- 
sophical power  and  insight — easily  first  among  descriptiens 
and  criticisms  of  American  political  and  social  institutions." 
Then  follows  a  brief  of  its  contents,  its  specially  valuable 
points,  and  its  relation  to  other  works.  The  abridgment  is 
shown  to  be  a  work  of  Inferior  merit,  in  the  main  the  result  of 
a  process  of  cutting,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  dry  book, 
devoid  of  literary  and  philosophic  charm.  This  will  show  the 
plan  and  method  of  treatment. 

Lists  of  books  suitable  for  libraries  of  varied  extent  and 
distinct  aim  are  given  at  the  end,  together  with  reasons  for 
the  selections.  These  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  an  admirable  tool  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  of  American  history,  for,  while  it  will  give  little  or  no 
history  directly,  the  labor  of  finding  what  to  consult  to  se- 
cure the  truth  along  any  given  line,  or  in  relation  to  any 
required  localityt  will  be  very  much  shortened.  No  extended 
library  can  afford  to  do  without  the  work.  (Published  for  the 
American  Library  Association  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.    Price,  $6  net.) 

Phdpi  and  his  Teachers,  by  Dan  V.  Stephens,  is  a  charmingly 
written  book  for  teachers,  and  tho  it  deals  not  with  the  princi- 
ples of  educational  theory  but  pnrely  with  the  heart,  it  brings 
out  in  the  strongest  possible  relief  the  most  funds  mental  prin- 
ciple of  them  all.  In  simple,  graceful  language  the  story  of 
"  Phelps  and  His  Teachers  "  holds  the  mirror  up  before  several 
classes  of  teachers  :  The  selfish  teacher  who  rules  by  cruelty, 
thru  fear  that  her  pupils  will  get  the  better  of  her  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic, tactful  teacher,  in  whose  presence  the  children  ex- 
pand like  flowers,  returning  love  for  love;  the  sincere  but  pre- 
occupied, unobservant  teacher  who  makes  fatal  blunders  in  es- 
timating the  character  of  her  pupils ;  the  discipliuarian,  to 
whom  straight  lines  and  upright  position  are  everything  and 
hearts  are  unknown  quantities,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  with 
an  uncontrolled  temper  is  followed  by  "  the  born  teacher," 
and  in  each  case  the  cause  of  success,  or  failure,  is  shown  to 
be  in  the  heart.  The  story  is  followed  by  a  short  chapter  of 
simple  maxims  for  self-examination  by  which  a  teacher  may 
still  further  judge  whether  her  influence  over  her  pupils  will 
be  their  salvation  or  ruination.  "If  you  love  children  and 
can  make  them  love  you  ; "  *'  If  you  are  quiet,  forceful,  ener- 
getic, and  sensible"  expect  success,  but  *'  If  yoirr  heart  is  not 
right ''  you  caunot  be  a  true  teacher,  is  the  lesson  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  a  capital  story  writer,  and  this  is  a  capital 
book.  Every  teacher  ought  to  own  a  copy.  It  will  do  her 
good.    (Published  by  Hammond  Bros.,  Fremont,  Nebraska.) 

In  Sketches  of  Great  Painters  Mrs.  Colonna  Murray  Dallin, 
has  given  in  a  single  volume  entertaining  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing masters— Italian,  Dutch,  German,  Frecch,  Spanish,  and 
English.  The  twenty-two  men  whom  she  has  selected  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  art  of  the  leading  European  nations 
thru  many  centuries.  Italy  holds  first  place,  with  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  five  more  of  her  most  famous  painters ;  Dutch  art 
is  represented  by  Rubens.  Van  Dyck.  Rembrandt,  and  others; 
then  come  German,  ^«ni.<ih    and  French  masters,  and  lastly, 


the  English  painters,  Sir  Joshua  Roynolda  and  Turner. 
Sketches  of  Great  Painters  gives  facts  and  inspiration  for 
teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  will  find  it 
interesting  reading.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.) 

An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography,  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams, 
author  of  a  text-book  of  commercial  geography.  Just  as  the 
larger  work  by  the  sane  author  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  commercial  courses  of  the  high  schools,  so  this 
id  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  the  gram- 
mar schools.  After  giving  in  a  brief  way  the  elements  of 
climate  and  physical  conditions  which  determine  the  world's 
commerce,  with  special  emphasis  upon  coast  lines,  mountain 
uplifts  and  water  ways,  it  turns  to  the  productions  which 
require  transportation.  The  United  States  is  given  the  first 
place,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the  book.  Agriculture  is  our 
first  industry,  and  the  cereals,  particularly  wheat,  are  tha 
most  important.  In  these  the  country  leads  the  world  and  so 
has  a  large  place  in  feeding  Europe.  The  way  in  whioh  these 
are  prepared  for  the  market,  and  their  routes  to  the  points  of 
consumption,  are  fully  explained.  The  mineral  products  are 
of  nearly  as  great  importance.  These  reach  foreign  countries 
chiefly  in  the  finished  product,  ready  for  use,  as  machinery  and 
utensils.  The  conditions  of  our  new  dependencies  are  fully 
treated  so  that  the  student  is  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
their  value.  Foreign  countries  are  considered  in  a  similar 
way,  but  with  the  idea  uppermost  of  showing  our  relations  to 
them.  The  various  maps  and  charts  are  admirably  planned  to 
fix  the  attention.  The  scheme  of  representing  the  compara- 
tive productions  of  various  countries  in  such  articles  as  wheat 
and  coal  by  appropriate  figures  colored  to  suit,  is  remarkably 
well  fitted  to  fix  the  facts.  After  looking  at  a  bag  lined  off 
with  the  wheat  grown  in  the  several  countries,  the  United 
States  at  the  top,  the  place  of  the  country  in  wheat  produc- 
tion will  never  be  forgotten.  So  two  long  rows  of  bags  tow- 
ering to  the  sky,  indicate  Pacific  export.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price  $1.10.) 

The  Essentials  of  Business  Law,  by  Francis  M.  Burdick, 
D wight  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  university  law  school. 
The  introduction  of  commercial  and  business  courses  into  so^ 
many  high  schools  calls  for  a  simple  text-book  suited  to  give 
clearly  the  essentials  of  legal  business  transactions.  This 
work  is  planned  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  not  intended  to  en- 
able every  man  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  but  it  aims  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  conform  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business 
to  legal  requirements.  To  this  end,  it  shows  the  origin  of 
legal  principles  and  distinguishes  carefully  between  the  law 
merchant  and  common  law,  showing  how  these  are  frequently 
modified  by  special  statutes.  These  contracts  are  very  fully 
treated,  presenting  the  manner  of  making  them,  the  dis- 
tinction between  verbal  and  written,  the  effect  of  a  seal  and 
what  contracts  must  be  sealed.  Then  the  persons  who  can 
make  valid  contracts  are  considered,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween void  and  voidable  contraets ;  the  effects  of  mistakes 
and  of  frauds ;  what  constitutes  a  breach  of  contract  and 
contractors'  liabilities  for  such  breach  together  with  the 
effects  of  such  breaches.  The  conditions  and  effects  of  agency 
are  fully  treated,  as  well  as  the  conditions  and  risks  of  insur- 
ance, and  of  negotiable  paper.  The  book  ends  with  the  trans- 
fer of  property.  It  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  concise  sum- 
mary of  general  legal  requirements.  (D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $125. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry,  by  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  University  of  Gottingen.  Authorized 
translation  by  E.  J.  Townsend.  Ph  D.,  University  of  Illinois. 
This  book  is  the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  by 
Prof.  Hilbert  to  demonstrate  the  essential  principles  of  geome- 
try without  the  use  of  the  archimedean  theorem.  It  begins 
with  five  groups  of  axioms  that  determine  connection,  order, 
congruence  and  continuity  of  surfaces  in  space.  Next,  a 
chapter  is  given  upon  the  mutual  independence  of  these 
axioms.  Then,  the  theory  of  proportions  is  shown  to  follow 
from  these  same  principles,  and  they  are  applied  to  plane 
areas.  Finally,  Desargues'  theorem,  and  also  Pascars,  are 
shown  to  be  capable  of  similar  demonstration.  Thus,  a  com- 
plete system  of  geometry  can  be  developed  without  the  use  of 
the  archimedean  theorem.  The  demonstrations  are  rigorously 
accurate,  and  the  book  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  the  spe- 
cialist  in  'mathematics.  (Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago.) 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary,  edited  by  Femald,  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  It  contains  28,000 
words  and  phrases  selected  from  the  complete  work  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  the  average  man.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word  is  minutely  and  accurately  indicated  by 
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phonetic  respellincr  in  the  characters  of  the  standard  scientific 
alphabet.  The  definitions  are  especially  commendable.  Defi- 
nition by  synonym  is  avoided  so  far  as  practicable.  Good 
illastrations  help  to  make  clear  more  than  500  words.  The 
Appendix  contains  useful  tables,  word  lists,  and  explanatory 
statements.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  those  who  de- 
sire essential  but  accurate  information  in  small  compass. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.    60  cents.) 

When  Old  New  York  Was  Young  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Americans  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  metropolis  or  any  of  the  suburban  towns.  The 
anther,  Charles  Hemstreet,  is  well  known  for  his  previous  in- 
vestigations in  this  line.  In  this  book  he  gives  sketches  of 
old-time  New  York  at  various  periods  of  its  history  and  topo- 
graphical mutation,  each  abundantly  illustrated  from  old 
prints  and  furnished  with  a  plan  of  streets  and  monuments  ex- 
isting at  the  time  treated  of.  It  is  full  of  quaint  reminiscences 
and  information  of  bygone  days  and  pervaded  by  the  senti- 
ment for  the  romance  and  the  record  of  New  York  which 
n^arks  the  author's  other  works  and  gives  him  a  unique  posi- 
tion as  an  annalist  of  his  native  city.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  New  York  knows  how  fast  the  old  landmarks 
are  passing  away.  A  book,  therefore,  which  shows  how  the 
city  looked  in  the  early  days,  especially  one  so  beautifully 
printed  and  illustrated  as  this,  is  very  welcome.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

In  Bdshazzar  William  Stearns  Davis  chose  the  title  of  his 
story  well,  for  there  are  no  incidents  in  Bible  history  that 
take  stronger  hold  on  the  imagination  than  those  connected 
with  the  profligate  and  ill-fated  king  of  Babylon.  As  a  back- 
ground for  the  story  Mr.  Davis  gives  a  description  ef  Bel' 
shazzar's  feast  and  the  terrible  "  writing  on  the  wall."  Then 
he  presents  a  real  picture,  full  of  life,  of  this  grandest  and 
most  fascinating  of  ancient  cities.  The  Persian  princess 
Atossa,  married  against  her  will  to  Belshazzar ;  the  cruel 
monarch  himself,  and  his  dark  counsellor,  the  high  priest  of 
Bel ;  Darius,  the  future  king  of  Persia,  the  white  haired 
Daniel  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  are  all  characters  in  this 
grand  drama  of  the  ancient  world.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
Lee  Woodward  Zeigler ;  decorated  by  J.  E.  Laub.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Foetry,  by  Mark  H. 
Liddell.  This  is  a  new  theory  of  poetry  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  poetic  forms  of  expression  and.  a 
new  method  of  English  prosody,  constructed  in  the  light  of 
theory  as  it  applies  to  English  speech  material.  The  author 
treats  poetic  phenomena  as  being  definitely  knowable  in  terms 
of  scientific  truth  ;  seeks  to  discover  the  essential  elements  of 
poetic  forms  of  expression  in  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment ;  endeavors  briefiy  to  classify  these  in  simple  and  intel- 
ligible categories,  and  to  examine  English  poetry  in  relation 
to  these  categories  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  practical 


English  prosody  baaed  upon  essential  characteristics  of  Eng 
lish  poetic  form.  In  its  scientific  aspects  the  book  is  rather 
a  statement  of  prolegomena  to  a  science  of  poetry  than  a  sci- 
ence of  poetry  itself.  Chief  attention  has  therefore  been  given 
to  the  essential  elements  of  poetry,  rather  than  to  the  unusual 
and  exceptional  phenomena  of  prosody.  Mr.  Liddell  is  a 
pioneer  in  his  field  and  hence  there  is  not  much  literature  to 
refer  to,  except  the  classic  literature  en  which  he  bases  his 
comments.  Even  tho  the  student  may  not  agree  with  him  on 
all  points  there  is  much  in  the  book  that  will  stimulate 
thought.  Everyone  who  seeks  a  thoro  knowledge  of  literature 
should  read  it  with  care,  as  it  is  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Gold  Bug,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  Theda  Gild- 
meister,  training  teacher  in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Winona,  Minn. ;  illustrated  by  G.  C.  Widney.  It  is  appro- 
priate that ''  The  Gold  Bug  "  should  be  included  in  tho  Canter- 
bury classics,  for  it  is  a  masterpiece  by  the  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  short  story  writing.  It  deals  with  the  mysterious  in  Poe's 
own  inimitable  way,  making  fiction  exceedingly  real.  The 
author  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  map  of  Charleston  harbor 
in  which  localities  were  pointed  out  in  detail.  The  book  con- 
tains a  biographical  sketch  of  Poe,  suggestions  to  teachers, 
and  explanatory  notes.  In  this  series  thefle  helps,  however, 
are  considered  subsidiary.  The  classic  is  the  main  thing.  The 
idea  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  child  should  have  his  taste  so 
cultivated  by  reading  the  best  literature  that  the  chafl^  that 
is  constantly  pouring  from  the  press  will  not  be  desired.  (Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 

The  Courage  of  Conviction,  a  bright,  well-written,  well-con- 
structed story  of  to-day  by  T.  R.  Sullivan  is  just  the  kind  of 
story  for  vacation  reading — not  so  light  as  to  be  frivolous.not 
so  heavy  that  one  thinks  he  is  reading  a  moral  treatise.  It 
treats  of  American  life,  and  the  scene  is  New  York  city. 
Places  are  not  particularly  mentioned,  but  the  reader  feels  he 
is  breathing  New  York  air.  In  the  story  are  two  closely  in- 
terwoven themes  both  of  which  are  always  interesting  on  this 
side  of  the  water ~ one  the  American  passion  for  money  get- 
ting, the  other  a  complicated  love  interest.  (Charles  Scriboer's 
Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Mystery  of  the  Sea,  by  Bram  Stoker,  combines  the  mys- 
terious with  the  intensely  real,  making  a  story  of  so  absorb- 
ing a  nature  that,  once  begun,  the  book  will  not  be  thrown 
aside  unfinished.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  English  sea  coast  full  of 
weird  imagination,  in  which  second  sight  and  the  spirit  world 
become  real,  actual,  convincing  everyday  matters.  The  faet 
that  an  American  lady  plays  the  role  of  heroine  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  will  make  every  reader  in  the  United  States  feel  a 
glow  of  satisfaction.  The  author  has  introduced  the  Baconian 
cipher  into  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  interest. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 


For  GrcLfntnar  Grades 


Just  Vtiblished 


THE  BEGINNEI^'S  ALGEBI^A 

By    Webster    Wells    and    Claribel    Gerrish 


This  is  a  book  of  unique  features  for  the  highest  grammar  grade.  It  aims  to  give  the  pupil 
a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra.  It  places  multiplication  after  addition  and  teaches 
factoring  while  teaching  multiplication.  This  arrangement  saves  time  and  secures  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  signs,  and  an  early  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  those  expressions  which  form  the 
staple  of  algebra.  It  treats  the  equation  as  derived  from  the  problem  and  leads  to  the  prob- 
lem by  exercises  in  expression  and  in  forming  equalities.  The  book  helps  the  pupil  to  become 
familiar  with  problems  of  the  ordinary  types  by  means  of  exercises  in  their  construction. 
The  pupil  who  uses  this  book  successfully  will  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra. 
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Doebir  Jotepkine,  a  love  Btoiy  ef  profitrsharing,  by  Willie 
BirneB,  deala  with  practioai,  every-day  affaira,  vith  a  touch 
of  sentiment  added  withoat  which  life  would  be  exceedingly 
dull.  Tbs  scene  is  laid  in  Homewood,  a  beantifal  town  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is  Dr. 
Joeepfaine  Carr,  a  yoqnit  lady  who  was  graduated  with  her 
brother  from  a  Philadelphia  medical  school  and  who  began 
practice  with  him  in  this  lombering  and  miniog  region.  There 
they  hare  plenty  of  chance  to  exercise  their  healing  arts  nn- 
dsr  the  sapervision  of  the  genial  "  Dr.  Bob."  The  author  has 
made  a  special  stady  of  profit-sharing  and  preventive  medicine 
and  bas  woven  into  the  narrative  hie  ideas  on  these  subjects, 
bat  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  detract  from  the  interest  ol  the 
etory.    (The  Abbey  Press,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Son  ;  or,  Hu  Witdom  of  VneU  Epk,  the  Modem  Yulzo,  by 
Lord  Gilhooly.  The  author  of  this  volume  of  negro  wisdom 
and  humor  is  supposed  to  be  Frederick  U'HooIihan,  Lord  Gil- 
hooly, who  comes  from  his  ancestral  seat,  Baltyghatally 
Castle,  Ireland,  to  visit  his  American  cousios  at  Gilhooly 
Uanor,  Virginia.  This  American  branch  of  the  family  is  full  of 
pride  on  account  of  the  deeds  of  its  members  in  the  army  of 
Washington  and  later  in  that  of  Lee.  Among  the  former 
slaves  of  the  Virginia  Gilheolys  is  "  Uncle  Eph,"  whose  say- 
ings in  negro  dialect  are  recorded  in  this  book.  "Uncle 
Bph,"  was  extremely  shy  when  conscions  lome  one  was  trying 
to  extract  wisdom  from  him,  and  hence  had  to  be  wooed  like 
a  maiden.  But  the  author  was  tireless  in  the  qnest,  and  the 
old  man  wasastoaished  beyond  measure  when  shown  the  big 
volume  of  proverbs  that  had  fallen  from  bis  lips.  Hisphiloso- 
pfay  concerns  itself  with  all  the  affairs  of  life,  much  of  it  con- 
sisting of  observations  on  women  and  their  ways.  There  is 
plenty  of  wisdom  and  humor  iu  these  sayings,  enough  to  keep 
one  smiling  and  thinking  a  long  time  after  the  last  page  of 
th«  bojk  hasb^en  raad.     It  is  printed  on  heavy  tinted  paper. 


with  s  marginal  design  and  fanay  initialc.  The  binding  is 
very  odd,  ooniistisg  of  thick  blue  and  white  cloth  wJtb  aealliipB 
overhanging  the  edges  of  the  covers.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.) 

lie  Melhodt  of  Lady  Walderhia'tb  ii  the  title  of  the  latest 
story  of  Mrs.  Prances  Hodgson  Burnett.  In  this  she  has  used 
some  old  devices  of  the  noveliit  aad  given  them  a  lew  charm. 
One  or  more  heroes,  an  eocentrie  elderly  relative,  stately  man- 
sions, broad  domains,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  elements  worked 
into  the  story  with  the  conitmctive  skill  for  which  tbia  author 
is  famous.  The  character  of  Emily  is  drawn  with  great  charm, 
making  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  her  nninterasting  husband. 
She  is  a  personage  who  seems  out  of  place  as  the  heroine  of 
this  tale,  bather  virtues  shine  the  more  reeplandently  by 
reason  of  the  incongruity.  The  iltnatrations  are  by  C.  D, 
Williams.  (Frederiek  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.25.1 

Temperanet  Hdpt,  by  L.  Itebel  Freese,  is  an  attempt  to  show 
hsw  to  teacli  temperance  in  the  grades  of  the  school.  Itcon- 
sists  of  twelve  "  temperance  lessons  "  with  some  other  matter 
thrown  in.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  how^apples  are  con- 
verted into  cider,  and  about  the  woman  who  killed  a  trouble- 
some cat  by  placing  on  the  creature's  tongue  the  nicotine 
scraped  from  an  old  pipe.  Much  is  said  about  the  oupola  of 
the  body,  the  hairy  thatch,  the  awning  over  the  eyes,  the 
pink  folding  doors  opening  into  the  reception  room,  where 
there  are  thirty-two  attendants  in  white  livery,  and  other 
things  of  this  sort  ad  naufmnt,  bnt  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  bit 
of  wholesome  temperance  inBtruction  ar  far  leseons  in  hygiene 
rationally  presented.  (Woman's  Publishing  Association,  Chi- 
cago.) A.  W.  A. 

The  limited  edition  of  Edward  R.  Sill's  poetry,  which 
Houghton.  Hifflin  &  Company  published  in  July,  baa  been  en- 
tirely snbacribed  for. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Useful  It  Is  In 
Preierrlng  Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
Is  the  safestand  most  efficient  dislnfectanl 
and  puritier  in  nature,  but  tew  realize  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better  ;  il  is  not  a  drug  al  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impur- 
ities always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
iatestines,  and  carries  them  out  of  tbe  syS' 

Charcoal  sweetens  tbe  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  oaioos 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  il  whitens  the  teeth  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminenlly 
safe  calbarlic. 

It  absorbs  the  iniuricus  gases  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomacn  and  bowels;  It  disin- 
fects the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison 
of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet! 
torm  or  rather  in  the  form  of  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal  be- 
ing mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  condition  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  .physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "  1  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa- 
tients suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
t>owels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purify  the  breath,  mouth,  and  threat:  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  btaefiied 
by  the  daily  use  of  them;  they  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  bettor  «tiar- 
coal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Loianns  than 
In  aay  of  tbe  ordinary  charcoal  tablets." 


Rataplan,  a  Rogue  EUpkani  and  Other 
Stories  is  a  series  of  aketches  giving  the 
babitsand  characteristics  of  different  ani- 
mals, by  Ellen  Velvin,  E.  Z.  S.,  with  pic- 
turea  in  color  by  Gustave  Verbeek.  The 
writer  of  this  book  is  an  English  woman 
who  is  already  favorably  known  to  the 
American  public  by  herstoriesin  the  New 
York  Herald  entitled  "Wild  Creatures 
Afield— Nature  Studies  of  Forest  Folk." 
She  ia  a  close  student  of  nature  and  gives 
the  histories  of  these  creatures  in  such  a 
way  that  we  become  personally  interested 
in  them.  The  story  of  ''Bataplsn,  a  Rogue 
Elephant,"  which  opens  tbe  volume  tells 
how  be  was  so  bad  he  was  driven  from  tbe 
herd  and  how  he  was  finally  snared  and 
killed  bj  the  natives.  This  is  a  sample  of 
these  fresh,  truthful,  and  instructive 
stories.  There  are  talee  about  "  Gean 
the  Giraffe,"  sly  and  tricky  "Jenks,  the 
Jackal,"  whose  natural  tendencies  could 
not  be  overcome  by  kindness ;  "Keesa, 
the  adventurons  Kangaroo"  stately "Osra, 
the  Oi^trich  ;  Mona,  tbe  unlucky  Monkey," 
and  others.  Tbe  grave  blunder  that  chil- 
dren make  in  caring'  for  their^  pets  is 
brought  out  in  the  story  of  "Stccatee,  the 
Squirrel."  The  book  is  well-made,  the 
printing  and  bindisg  being  excellent, 
while  the  twelve  pa^e  drawings  in  color 
by  Mr.  Verbeek  are  admirable.  (Henry 
Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.  Cloth, 
12mo.$1.25,) 

The  Copley  Prints  are  first-class  art  re- 
productions, clear  in  detail,  and  make  ex- 
cellent pictures  for  framing,  or  as  gifts  to 
friends.  There  is  a  special  list  of  fifteen 
pictures  that  lately  appeared  in  the  Cen- 
furj/aod  St.  Nieholag  that  are  reproduced 
only  in  thesu  prints.  The  picture  catalog 
ia  a  large  and  in  teresting  one,  containing 
selections  from  the  finest  galleries  of  the 
day.     (Curtis  &.  Cameron,  Boston.) 


Scrofula,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  kid- 
ney complaint,  catarrh  and  general  de- 
bility are  cured  by  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 


The  Old  Way 

Of  Treating  StOHacb  Trouble  aad  Indl- 
geitloD,  a  Barbarona  and  Uisleaa  One. 


indigestion  is  to  diet,  either  by 
selecting  certain  food  and  rejecting  others, 
or  to  greatly  diminish  the  quantity  ot  food 
uiually  taken. 

Id  other  words,  the  starvation  plan  ia 
by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential 
in  the  cure  ot  weak  digestion. 

The  almost  certain  failure  of  the  starva- 
tion cure  for  itenacb  trouble  has  been 
proven  time  and  again,  but  still  the  usual 
advice,  when  dyspepsia  makes  its  appear- 
ance, is  a  course  ol  dietine. 

All  this  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  foolish 
and  unicienlific  to  recommend  dieting  or 
starvation  to  a  person  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, because  indigestion  itself  starves 
every  organ  and  every  nerve  and  fiber  in 
tbe  body. 

What  is  needed  is  aiuHdoHt  nutritioH, 
not  less,  and  this  means  plenty  of  good, 
wholesome,  well-cooked  food  aad  some 
natural  digestive  to  assist  the  weak 
itemach  to  digest  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Taolels  are  adapted 
and  this  is  the  way  they  cure  the  worst 
cases  ef  stomach  trouble. 

The  patient  eats  plenty  of  wboleaone 
fo«d.  and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
digest  it  for  him. 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  nature 
and  common  sense,  because  in  this  way 
the  whole  system  is  nourished  and  the 
ovtrworkeJ  stomach  rested,  because  tbe 
tablets  will  digest  the  food,  whether  the 
stemach  wtrti  *r  naf.  One  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  i  ,iJoo  grains 
of  meal,  eggs,  and  similar  food, 

Any  druggist  will  tell  you  that  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  b  a  remedy  of  extra- 
ordinary value  and  probably  is  the  purest 
and  safes!  remedy  for  stomach  troubles. 

No  persens  suSering  from  poor  digestion 
and  lack  ef  appetite  could  fail  to  be  imme- 
diately and  permanently  benefited  if  they 
would  make  it  a  practice  to  take  one  or 
two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after 
each  meal. 
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Skin  Diseases 

If  you  luffer  from  Ecxetn*, 
Salt  Rheum,  RlDgwarni.  Iteh, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  other 
•kin  trouble!,      jn      Jt      jt 

Hydrozonc 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  snnbHTD  Id  14  hours. 

In  CjUM  of  Prickl;  He»t  and  Hivei  [t 
will  atop  Itcbing  u  once,  alio  will  relieve 
iqoiquiia  biles. 

Hgdro*on§  h  a  seUntific  G«rmicid«. 
Ustd  and  tndoT9*d  bg  leading  phgai- 
eiaaa.  II  u  abioUitely  hwmleu,  ytt  most 
pouerful  htaling  agtat. 

As  tbese  diaeaKs  are  caused  bf  para- 
sites, killing  them  without  caustog  injurj 
ts  the  suSerer  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 
Sold  by  leullnj  dnijjMi. 

FREEiS.'n": 


Dapt.  T.  97  PriBc*  St.,  N«wTark. 


CoNeges  and  Universities, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Cornell  expects  o»«r 
i,*oo  members  in  the  entering  clus,  which 
means  overcrowded  lecture  rooms,  and 
considerable  difficnlty  in  homing  and 
board  ine  arrangementi. 

South  Bbmd,  Ixd. — Notre  Dame  uni- 
versity has  atudcDts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Two  have  just  arrived  from 
Manila,  one  from  Japan,  faur  from  Canada. 
Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  South  Amer- 
ica, France,  I  reland,  and  other  places  have 
repreaentativea  here, 

MuMCiB,  iND.— Palmer  ustveraity,QDder 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  Latchan, 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  iij  students 
The  liberality  o£  Mr.  Palmer  and  of  the 
Christian  church  of  America  has  led  (o 
endowment  fund  of  |z(m,ooo. 

SvKACUSB,  N.  Y.— The  fall  tenn  of  the 
Syracuse  uciversitj  opened  with  an  enter 
lug  class  of  Soo.  Chaacellor  Day  expects 
a  total  attendance  of  z.ooo,  an  increase 
of  soa  over  last  year. 

PouGKKEBFSiE,  N.  Y.— Vassat  caller 
has  benefited  to  the  extent  of  io,»m  by 
the  will  of  the  lata  Adolph  Sutro,  amiltion- 
aire  of  San  Francisco. 

Lapaykite,  Ind.— Purdue  univeriily 
openad  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,400- 
Thirty  new  lastructors  have  been  added 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  iocrcsscd 
enrollment  Over  1,000  students  have  en- 
tered the  scientific  and  engineering  de- 
partments. 

College  Park,  MD.^Seventv-five  new 
atudenti  have  matriculated  for  tne  Mary- 
land Agricultural  callece  that  opened  on 
September  it.  AppHcaiits  have  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room.  An  addi- 
tion will  soan  ba  under  way  and  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  t*  250  itndeals.  The 
chair  of  horticulture  will  be  illad  by  Prof. 
C.  T.  Auitia,  late  of  the  Alabama  Sute 
Experiment  Station. 

Jackson.  Miss.— Mississippi  college, 
one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions 
la  the  state,  opened  with  the  largest  enroll- 
ment on  its  records.  All  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  state  will  have  a  large  in- 
crease, according  to  present  indicatiaos. 


Tbe  State  Iidnstrial  Itutltnte  and  Cel- 
I^^  at  Colnmbus,  under  the  able  and  snc- 
ceaafml  presidency  of  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Kin- 
canKOK,  opened  tts  eighleentb  ausion  on 
Septeaaber  17.  More  than  50a  girls  are 
enrolled  and  the  attendance  is  the  largest 
'  1  its  history. 

Tufts  college  has  reopened  with  record- 
breaking  numbers,  eapeeially  in  the  enRl- 
□cenng  department.  Several  changes  in  the 
faculty  have  been  made.  Mr.Cotwetl  will 
occupy  Mr.  Paachall's  position  in  the  Ger- 
department  Mr.  Richards,  will  in- 
:t  in  geology.  The  faculty  In  the  en- 
gineering department  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Messrs.  Rackwell,  Stewart, 
and  Wells.  Professor  Michael  will  return 
to  bis  work  at  the  head  of  the  chemistry 
department,  and  Professor  Wade,  who  has 
spentayear  at  Athens,  to  his  former  posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  Greek.  Extra  accom- 
modations have  been  made  by  adding  two 
rooms  to  the  third  atory  of  the  Bromfield- 
PiersoD  building. 


Catarrh 

Xe  a  omatltatlonnl  dlBeaa» 

It  orlglnatee  In  a  scrolnloaa  condltkBi  ot 
the  blood  and  depends  on  that  condition. 

It  Dtten  cansea  beadoche  and  diaiinMs. 
Impsira  the  taate,  smeii  and  bearlDK,  at- 
teos  the  vocal  orfana.  dlBtnrba  the  Htomach. 

It  Is  always  radically  and  permanentlj 
cured  by  the  blood-^arUylng,  alterative 
and  tonic  action  ot 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


1  Bcrotala  or  the  scrofoloos  habit 


Literary  Notes. 


„ ^.-SOf 

._ .  _  jtobiography,  Dr.  Theodore X.  Cuy 
ler'a  RtetlUetUnt-tf  a  Long  Lift,  is  the 
section  devoted  to  Great  Britain  alxty 
reara  ago.  He  visited  Wordsworth  at 
Mount  Kydal  Cottage,  the  land  of  Bums, 
Mrs.  Baillie,  then  called  the  "female 
Shakespeare,"  Carlyle  in  his  garret  at 
Chelsea.  Dickens,  and  many  others.  Dr. 
Cuyler  oas  a  marvelous  memory,  even  of 
his  conversations  with  these  celebrities, 
and  links  the  Victorian  era  more  closely 
with  the  present  than  probably  any  other 
living  American  conla  do.  In  Americs 
he  was  acquainted  with  Irving,  Wfaiitier, 
and  Greeley,  and  with  many  other  famous 
editors.  Great  preachers,  hymn-writers, 
temperance  workers,  and  statesmen  were 
sympathetic  workers  with  this  sturdy  and 
vigorous  pastor  and  upholder  of  temper- 


T/u  Inttmatumal  Studio,  a  monthly 
magazine  af  fine  and  applied  art,  presents 
to  Its  readers  splendid  reproductions  la 
photogravure  and  colors  of  some  af  the 
most  noted  pictures  of  the  day.  In  the 
September  issue  there  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  £.  A.  Walton,  with  ten  illustra- 
tions of  his  work ;  ail  instructive  article 
on  the  new  process  of  monotypiog,  and 
descriptions,  with  illustrations  of  well- 
known  paintings  and  sculptures  at  the 
Paris  Salons,  and  decorative  art  in  the 
Dutch  section  at  Turin.  Studio-talk  farms 
a  prominent  feature  and  is  very  instructive 
and  fascinating.  The  type  is  excellent 
and  the  reproductions  exceedingly  clear 
and  artistic.  (J.  Lane,  New  York.  An- 
nual subscription,  f3-S0-) 

From  an  interesting  list  of  autumn  pub- 
licstians,  issued  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Putnam 
and  Company,  New  York,  we  might 
specially  call  attention  to  the  following : 
The  Hampshire  edition  of  the  works  of 
JaHC  Amtten,  with  maps  and  topographi 
cal  details  of  the  counties  in  which  tfai 
scenes  af  the  stories  occur,  will  prove  very 
attractive  to  admirers  of  this  famous  au- 
thor.  The  Earth  a*dtht  Fubtti!  Th4rtof, 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  Now  TofK 

BIOHARD  K.  HcCUBDT.  President 

Litadi  Thmm  Alt 


_  In  Auele  oTor 

Ikrss  H>Bdn4  an«  TUtj-twt  HHllaas  of  DsUan 
In  AotiTe  Asa 
TmuUe4 1>  I  S«l  Hf t7^aa*  Twn  acs 

TEE  HITDIL  UFE IISUBIKE  COIfUT 

of  I«w  Tork 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  tke  okwrtit,  bandlMl,  most  ntWaa- 
tNTnaansof  lUnxkatioBiaiAaol,  Our 
list  oaaiBriMa  ersr  M«  nblMto.  Soad  IS 
oentB  In  ilMaM.  oiiri  wo  vjit  wmA  n«  two 
mmrlnnfnrlrlil  ■  ■■■>nfn«-*  *MiaHo 
■ad  a  A«wiBS  or  laafoa^  Iwoo  la 
■other  with  oktloB  ooutanlas!  aomploto 
Uat.  _____ 

X.  L.  K2I1«6«  ft  CO..  «I  E.  nh  St..  lew  Tai* 


READERS  will  confer  a  fsver  by  mon- 
tioning  The  School  Jouknal  when  oom- 
manicating  with  advertisera. 


'I3AL 

f  hose  who  have  t 
in  house-cle6.ning  j 
is  l[ke  ma.gicTry  a ' 


:ici 


fused  S-AP0LI0 
1  know  ife  service^ 
ic&Ke  ofibatonce 
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ENNEN  S  T.'SiR 
OVDER 


Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33<=     A   LB. 

In  flbfolutelr  Alr-IiRht  i  <lb-  tnd^izurh  tafii 

pmcnins  drtngin  and  fUror  Indefinltd)', 

OtIuT  Oood  OoBvH,        -       IStolGoftlb. 

EhmUuI  Tmj  la  tht  Oup,  SO,  SO,  COs  a  tb. 

COOK  SOOK  FREE 

For  New  Ttnnt,  iddrMi 

The  Great  /^nerlcan  Tea  Co. 

.  p.  •.  BOX  >•■ 

l&SSVauySt,   NewVerk 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Ilth  Street, 
(OrP.or4»cb..rch,  NEW    VORK. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE,WART. 

J*2  W.  33i  Jr..  /i.  y.  Chy. 


■.kleii  BBd  asm  prasTewlTe  Beihada  la 
dsBttOTT.  PreaerTKilan  of  sfIbIiibI  leeth  ■ 
•taelKltT.    Enubllahed  IHflSi    AppolniBent. 


KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 

EMkbIiih«d  twelve  TBsrBiiro.  bssa  Bl«ady  de- 

•"•odforeiperlenaraNorniHl  bqiI  College  erad- 

te  poriMoiii  Mid  princlDBlsUliw.    Hondredfi  of 

)d  te*abcn  have  to-    '  -' ''■ ■■   ''■' 

reao.    Bm  our  rel 

hrticntlari  for  etamp 

H.  8.  KELLOQO.  Maniigfr. 
«  East  Ninth  Strool.  New  York  City. 


■%MS&. 

BTOWSLL*CX).,Mfn. 

ttSMiSt 

SCHOOL  BELLS  cTiriciS! 

Psmt  wpp^r  KBd  Uq  *b1j-     Tninj,  Mo-  Cna. 
■MUUNB  BKLL  rOUNDR  V.  •alUmara.Md. 


by  Peter  Roie^ger,  autkor  of  Tkt  Foreil 
Sckoolmaiitr,  ii  a  tala  of  modem  Sifria, 
tragic  with  a  te me  love- interest.  In  bis 
lery.  Rhod*  Island:  Its  Making  and  Its 

it/i^dn/n/-,  bjr  Irvine  B.  Kichmao,  la  more 
than  a  mere  biatorr,  acd  treats  of  the 
strugfle  for  the  two  leading  principles  of 
civilization — religioui  freedom  aid  polUi- 
cal  rigbta.  Tht  Adminisiratisn  »f  De- 
pindtncits  scientific  ally  handles  a  buraiag 
question.  1 1  is  a  careful  itudr  of  the  the- 
ory, practice,  and  preaent  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 


Miscellany. 

Henderson,  Ky.— Tke  Normal  train 
ing  clasa  haa  baen  orgaaized,  the  Iheoreti 
cal  work  to  be  ander  the  luperinlendent. 
and  practical  work  in  rooms  to  be  assigned 
each  week. 

West  Point,  Miss.^At  tke  opeaing  of 
the  graded  ichool  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Primary  building  took  place,  with 
music  and  addresses,  preceded  by  devo' 
tioaal ■--- 


The  London  Scheol  Guardian  gives 
some  quaint  answers  in  history  examina- 
tions, from  which  we  select  the  following, 
"  .MagnaCartasaid  that  no  freeman  should 
be  diseased  without  the  consent  of  Par 
liament."  "  Whe»  Henry  I.  heard  this  it 
is  laid  he  never  smiled  again ;  but  this  is 
not  certain,  aa  we  hear  that  he  died  of 
eating  too  much."  "Magna  Carta  has 
been  signed  thirty-two  times,  and  if  it  is 
God's  will,  we  all  sincerely  hope  that  King 
Edward  the  Seventh  will  sign  it." 

In  i8E6  every  child  in  Prussia  in  the 

Sublic  schools  cost  six  dollars  a  year  for 
is  education.  To-day  the  cost  is  twelve 
dollars.  Last  year  ^5,786,160  was  ex- 
pended on  the  public  schools  of  the  coun 
try.  In  Germany  generally  increasing  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  technical  edu 
cation  of  the  youag. 


PeniujInnU  BkllrDad. 


the  Penasytvaoia  Railroad  to  Washington 
for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1903-1903.  This 
tour  will  cover  a  period  of  six  dayi,  afford- 
ing ample  time  to  visit  all  the  principal 
points  ot  interest  at  the  national  capital, 
including  the  Congressional  Library  and 
the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Round- 
trip  rale,  covering  railroad  transporiatioa 
for  the  round  trip,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  guides.  JlS.OO  from  New  York,  Jis.oo 
from  Philadelphia.  These  rales  cover 
accotamodationsfor  four  and  three-fourths 
days  at  tha  Regent,  Metropoli 


For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap- 
ply to  ticket  agents:  tourist  agent,  163 
Fifth  aTcnue,  New  York ;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent.  Broad 
street  station,  Philadelphia. 


In  gastric  and  inlostinal  catarrhs,  in- 
cluding nervous  dvspepsia.  acidity  of 
stomach  and  gastralgia,  antikamnia  tab- 
lets fulfil  the  requirements  and  quickly 
alleviate.  Two  (ive-grain  tablets  is  the 
usual  adult  dose.  So  says  Frank  S.  Grant, 
M.D,,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance,  New  York  City. 


Real  >ad  Baalth  t*  Mmber  and  Child. 

(«  ovn  rtfTT  TjAna  b»imj.TO«"oFv<TTO  - 
n§  In  TnntOMiLDnaM  whilk  TnrrHiHo 
Wtb  tmSWrn  auoonH.  11  soothbk  ibs 
q«uj).  aoTTKKa  tt*  amis,  allatb  aii  pain, 

ftrSM  WtKD  OOUO.  »d  K  Ih*  bHt  TmMr  far 
DIAUHnA.  BaiabrD^BiKlW  In  awjunsr  l)l« 
mtlil.  >••■!>  M  uk  r>i  'ifn.WiHjaw-ii  BasiUnir 
aima."  ud  Mka  no  otbu  kind.  Tnob-flx  Huto  I! 


5TE1NERT0INE 

PIANO 

What  Is  It? 


THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  PItHO 

Of  the  New  Century. 

krtisU  are  Delighted! 

Musicians  Entranced! 

While  everyone  who  hears  it  is  enraptured 
with  its  marvellously  beautiful  tone. 

The  perlormer  pauses  jn  astonishment 
as  he  runs  bis  fingers  ever  the  keys,  and 
notes  the 

Exquisite  Tone  Coloring 

The  Delicate  S/iading 

that  can  be  produced,  while  the  action 
over  which  he  has  such  perfect  control— «o 
sensitive  yet  so  firm — is  a  marvel  and  n 


/elat 


ohim 


But  What  is  this 

IVoncferfu/  Difference 

between  the 

SreiNERTONE  ..d  oth.r  PIUNOS? 

Words  cannot  explain  il. 
you  FEEL  IT  WHEN  YOU  TOUCH  IT 

YOU  KNOW  IT  WHEN  YOU  HEAR  IT 

It  is  what  you  have  wailed  for,  lor 
years.  You  search,  but  never  find  until 
you  Arar  and  try 

The  STEINERTONE 

These  are  not  the  idle  words  of  a  facile 
pen,  but  iKt&— facts  that  the  Steinenone 
Itself  will  demonstrate  to  any  one  who 
will  call  at  our  warerooms. 

Special  Prices  will  be  made  to  schools 
and  in  locahties  where  the  Sleinertone  ia 
not  already  introduced. 

THE  STEINERTONE  CO.. 

S7-S9ri«hAve.,  NEWrOKK 


I  Can  Sell  Yourjieal  Estate 

'  "         -  !](ii'N.ii!BUg..PhlUdeiphU 
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NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  buying  books,  bear  us  tn  mind     ^     0 

««        j»      ^ 

Send  for  our  General  School  Book  Catalogue 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOU  CO.,  wholesale  Bookseller.  33.37  E.  17th  St..  New  York. 


USED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITYi™l1..*  4"™ 


^ 

Brumbaugh's  Readers 
Brooks's  Arithmetics 
Brooks's  Algebras 
Beitzel's  Wordbuilders 
Westlake's  Literature 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

^e^in  the  Fall  Urm^  tvith  the  be^t  text^hooKf 

Dunton  <6l  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English  Consisting  of  First  Book 
for  3rd  and  4tA  grades;  LsLngusLge  Lessons  for   GrsLininsLr  grades; 

English  GrsLmmar  for  GrsLmniar  Schools 
Nichols's  Gra.ded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— in  seven  books— a  book  for  each 

school  year. 
Nichols's  Arithmetical  Problems— In  all  topics  suitable  for  Grammar  grades. 
Cogswell's  Lessons  in  Number— for  Primary  Schools. 
Bradbury's  Sight  Arithmetic— a  mental  arithmetic  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Meservey's  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping 
Gifford's  Elemente^ry  Lessons  in  Physics— for  beginners. 

DuntoniSLn  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

OorresponOence  Solicited, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY. 

Boston*  Now  York,  Chlcaso. 

CPHnni     ^Af  TVPNTDC   The  best,  and  most  universally  pleasing,  for 
iJVIIUULi  iJV V  T  LillUCiJ   a  litUe  money— fitting  any  purse— suiting 

any  taste— are  The  Brown  Pictures  ;  photographic  reproductions  of  nearly  3000 

famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.    Illustrated  Catalog,  2  cts. ;  or  frte  if  you  will 

send  10  cts.  for  assorted  samples. 
SCHOOL  ENTErRTAINMErNTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals:  Arbor 

Day,  Memoriid  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.    Our  assortment  is  un- 

equsded ;  we  send  frg€  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  house. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  our  motto.    No  teacher  is  equipped  for 

work  without  our  144-page  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  referencs— 

seni  fine, 

B.  L.  JLBLLOCC  /St  CO.,   -      61  Biui  fitnth  Sirt^t,  fietu  yorK. 


FRENCH 


205-2 1 1  Third  Ave..       NEW  YORK 

Manufactures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Everything  Needed  in   the  Laboratorfi 

Glass  Mowing  dons  on  tks  fremlses 
Metalwarc  Wansfictaring  Deyt.  in  tke  Hosss 

BBRCY'5  TBXT- 
B00iC5  for 
Tsschlaf  PrsBCfe 

are  used  eyenrwhere.    Send  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  coi^es  for  examination   .    •   . 

WILLI  Aft  R.  JBNKINS, 
85 1   ft  8b3  sixth  AVBNUB,     -    NEW  YORK 

Complete  Catalogue  on  applioaHon. 

BEGIN  RIGHT 

There  are  thousands  of  new  subscri- 
bers who  perhaps  do  not  know  how  fnlly 
equipped  we  are  to  furnish  everything  hit 
teachers.  For  many  years  this  hat  ocen 
our  aim.  Here  is  the  general  course.  We 
ask  your  orders  in  all  tnese  lines  confident 
we  can  please  you  by  our  select  stock,  by 
low  prices,  and  by  the  saving  in  buying  at 
one  place  instead  of  many. 

Books  on  Teaching 

Our  own  and  all  other  carrent  books. 
Nearly  2,coo  tit^s  in  stock.  New  Cen- 
tury Catalog,  2c« 

Supplementary  Seadint 

The  large  and  attractive  line  at  low 
rates. 

Blackboard  Stencils 

About  800  di£Eerent  designs,  covering 
every  possible  requirement.    List  free. 

Mctvres  for  Scliool  Decoratkm 

We  are  special  agents  for  Brown's  Fam- 
ous Pictiu-es,  3000  kinds,  Perry's  large 
size  pictures,School-Room  portraits,  etc . 
Catalog,  2c« 

School  Entertainment  Material 

Our  own  and  cream  of  all  other  pub- 
lishers— over  700  titles — New  ca&log 
ready  Sept.  2otn.    Free. 

School  Music  BooKs 

A  most  attractive  line 

Any  Book  Published 

We  can  furnish  promptly.  Send  money 
and  we  will  return  change. 

Next  month  we  will  ^ve  eUiaiUd  lists  ej 
many  of  the  best  beoks, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.. 

61  E»  9th  St..  New  York 


School  Board  Number 


SCHOO 


T  H 


NEW  YORK      CHICAGO      BOSTON 


OCTOBER.  4,      1902. 


lib  MtrHt,  Na«r  Tavk. 
h  At«h,  OhlMu*.  III. 
■r  Wl..  Bwl«B.  M«»«. 


NOTEWORTHY  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR     SECONDARY     SCHOOLS 


tiarkness  andForbes's  Caesar's  Gallic  War  $1.25 

With  Introduction,  Hotes,  aod  Vocabulary.  By  ALBERT 
HARKHESS,    Ph.   D.,     LL.   D.,     Professor    Emeritus, 
Brown  OniTersity.    Asaiatetl  by  CHARLES  H,  FORBES, 
ProfesBor  of  Latin,  PhillipB  Academy,  Andover,  Haas. 
While  remarkable  for    its  simplicity,   this  book  includes 
everything  needed  by  the  student  in  reading  the  Commenta- 
ries.   The  introduction  contains  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Caesar, 
adeicriftion  in  brief  of  Ihe  scenes  of  his  military  operatioDS, 
and  a  short  treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the   Romans. 
The  notes  are  sufficiently  helpful,  and  the  illustrations  are  ap- 
propriate  yet  unique. 

Leavitfs  Outlines  of  Botany  $hOO 

With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Flora  1M 

Preparod  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Department  of 

Barvard  Dniveraity,  by  ROBERT  GREENLEAF  LEAV- 

ITT,  A.  H.,  of  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory. 

"Gray    acientitically    modernized."     Combines    the    best 

features  of  the  newest  methods  with  the  lucidiiy  and  dtlinile 

ness  which  have  given  Dr.  Gray's  books  iheir  exiraordinary 

success.    It   pays  special  attentioa  to    ecology,  while  mor- 

phologyand  physiology  are  fully  treated.    The  illustrations 

Modem  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

Introductory  Course.  Complete  Course. 

This  book  forms  the  latest  addition  lo  the  well-known 
Williams  and  Rogers  Series  of  Commercial  publications.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  work  an  bookkeepmg  and  business  practice 
that  has  ever  been  published  and  combines  all  the  advantages 
oE  the  other  bookkeepinj;  publications  in  this  series  with  many 
new  features  not  found  in  any  similar  work.  Although  issued 
but  a  short  time,  it  has  already  been  widely  introduced  in  a 
laree  number  of  representilive  schools  throughout  the  country, 


»ith. 


arked  s 


Clarke  and  Dennis's  Elementary  Chemistry  $1.10 
Laboratory  Manual     -        -        -        -      .50 

By   F.   W.   CLARKE,  Chief  Chemist  of  tlie  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  L.  H.  DENNIS,  Piofesaor  of  In- 
organic and  Analytical  Chemistry,  Cornell  Univeraity. 
These  books  arc  designed  for  use  in  secondary  schools  and 
furnish  a  text-book  which  covers  the  subject  with  sufficient 
fulness,  and  a  laboratory  manual  which  contains  137  experi- 
ments.   The  latter  book  contains  alternate  blank  pages  far 
the  oolei  to  be  taken  by  the  student  in  his  work.    Full  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  (he  entrance  requirements  ot  all 
colleges. 

Lessing.    Nathan  Der  We'ise      -  $  M 

Edited  by  TOBIAS  J.  C.  DIEKHOFF,  Ph.  D..  Assistant 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  edition  of  Lessing's  drama  furnishes  all  the  material 
accessary  for  a  critical  study  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
Nathan.  A  full  and  scholarly  introduction  discusses  the 
genesis,  the  religious  content,  the  sources,  and  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  play,  and  considers  it  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
notes  are  of  a  literary  character,  explaining  linguistic  points 
only  where  the  ordinary  grammar  and  dictionary  fail. 


Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography        $1.20 

By  CHARLES  B.  DRYER,  H.  A.,  F.  G.  S,  A.  Professor 

of  Geography,  Indians  State  Normal  School. 
Simpler  than  any  other  complete  and  accurate  trealiHOu 
the  subject.  The  physical  features  of  the  earth  are  grouped 
according  to  their  functions  apd  causal  relations,  and  the 
characteristics  of  each  group  presenied  by  a  typical  example. 
The  book  is  eminently  readalile,  asd  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Frieze's  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

First  Six  Books,  $I.JO;  Complete,  1.50 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.     By  HENRY 
S.  FRIEZE,  late  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michi- 
gan.     Revised  by  WALTER  DENNISON,   Profesaor  oE 
Latin,  University  of  Michigan. 
This  popular  edition  of   Virgil  has   here  been   thoroughly 
modeinr/ed,  both  in  contents  and  appearance.    The  introduc- 
tion contains  many  special  features  of  help  to  Ihe  student :  the 
notes  have  been    thoroughly  revised   and   include  many   addi- 
tions.   The  convenience  of  the  two  form  edition  will  be  espe- 
cially desirable  for  students  who  read  more  than  the  minimum 
college  requirements.    Ijolb  volumes  are  printed  on  very  thin 
opaque  paper,  thus  making  each  an  extraoidinarily  compact 
and  useful  book. 

Babbitt's  Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek  $1.50 

By  FRAHK  COLE  BABBITT,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
This  book  is  in  all  respects  the  most  modern  Creek  gram- 
mar published.  It  states  the  essential  f.icts  and  principles  of 
the  Greek  language  in  a  concise  form  with  only  so  much  dis 
cussion  as  may  reasonably  be  demanded  for  a  clear  under' 
standing  of  the  subject.  It  therefore  meets  the  wants  of 
secondary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  demands  of  Che  college  course.  In  many  particulars 
it  departs  Irom  the  conventional  grammar,  beirg  simpler  atd 
much  more  comprehensible. 

Clark's  The  Government: 

What  It  Is;  What  It  Does       -  $0.75 

By  SALTER  STORRS  CLARE, 

The  style  of  this  book  is  clear-cut,  forceful.and  full  of  life.  The 
matter  is  presented  suggestively,  and  the  pupil  isled  to  draw  in- 
ferences tor  himself.  Comparisons  of  our  government  with 
those  of  other  countries  are  frequent;  the  illustrations  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  system  are  detailed  and  vivid;  and 
eoveromeni  is  shown  to  be  a  science,  a  complete  system  which 
nas  a  practical  part  io  our  every-day  life. 

Bailey's  High  School  Algebra     -        •        $0.90 

By  H.  A.  BAILEY,  A.  H.,  Department  of  Mathematics  in 

the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

This  book,  designed  for  high  schools  and  academies,  covers 

all  the  topics  in  algebra  usually  required  by  colleges  for  en- 
trance. It  combines  simplicity  with  scicntilic  rigor.  The 
path  of  procedure  is  always  from  the  known  to  the  usknown, 
and  the  solution  of  every  example  is  traced  to  its  source  in  one 
ot  the  fundamental  principles. 


Tor  dtteriptitit  eireulars  of  thtie  hooks,  and  for  complete  iUustraled  eatalogue  of  Hith  School  and  College  Text-  Soak),  address 

AME,RICAN  BOOK  COMPANY— f^£*Zt£A£~: 


NEW  TORK 


CINCINNATI 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 


"1,01(10  Fa/Kion-d 

^choolm../Kr  hi/     ^„„„^^^^^^„„„_^_„ 
C/OC&  And  Hell.  T^rAc  r/aiesyor/Aei^rious/>er/i>ai 
m  tfie  <f(£kreae  rooms. 

TBE  nUCK  AUTOMATIC  PROGRAM  CLOCK 

rliiK*  Electric  B.l's  and  opentcs  SBCONDARV  CLOCKS  In  all 
riHni*.  depart mcnti  and  buildings,  the  Electric  Bell  belnfc  rune 
automatically  on  the  BXACT  MINUTE  Mt  down  In  t>ie  prosram 
lor  heilBnlng  and  closing  every  pcrlnd,asHmblltganddfsnil»lnK 
■choof,  etc. ,  while  the  lecondary  clocks  run  on  EXACT  TIME  w  ilh 
the  Program  Clock. 

Promptnesi  and  punctuality  >re  secured,  discipline  promoted 
andteacheri  relieved  ol  one  ol  the  moat  perplexing  dutle*  of  tli« 

You  will'belnicre 

and  we  will  Uke  plea 
mallon.llyDuwriltn 


iwlnic  more  about  the  Prick  Auto, 
dvantagea  In  achool  mananmenl 
I  ling  yuu  catalogue  and  lulTlnlor< 


FRED.  FRICK  CLOCK  CO. 

Waynesboro, 


SUPERIOR  BOOKS  FOR 
LITERATURE  CLASSES 

First:  scudder's  Englisli  Literature 

The  text  has  been  disencumbered,  so  far  as  poa&ible,  from 
details  which  the  student  is  sure  to  iorget,  and  the  book 
has  in  an  emiaenl  degree  that  literary  charm  which  litU 
our  best  histories  of  literature  above  the  usual  realm  of 
text- books. 

Second:  Lawton's  American  Literature 

The  companion  volume  ijust  ready)  lo  Scudder's  English  Liter* 
alure,  prepared  in  the  same  general  st>le,  and  by  trequent 
allusions  i'rofessor  Lawton  temicds  the  studtnl  that  Eng 
Hsh  History  and  Literature,  indetd  all  the  art  and  lile  of 
the  past,  are  akin  to  our  own.  From  these  pages  a  dis- 
tinct and  well  rounded  review  of  our  whole  Literature  can 
be  gained  by  any  competent  student. 

Third:  English  Classics,  Star  Series,  is  t>o!umes 

The  best  inexpensive  edition  ol  the  College  ectrarce  tequiie- 
ments published;  unabrideed  texts, beauliluiilluslrations, 
full  and  accurate  notes,  excicises  od  ihe  itnis. 

Fourth !  The  Hawthorne  Classics 

A  series  of  volumes  (or  supplen^entary  reading  tor  Grairinar 

and  Higih  Schools  a.  ratged  in  developmen'  of  the  plan  of 

IThe  Hawthorne  Readers 
GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

IM  Flftb  ATcane  110  Bsylitaa  Street  31S  Waba^k  A-resne 

HEW  TORE  BOSTOK  CHICAGO 


Before  You  Were  Born 

KANE  SCHOOL  DESKS 

WERE  THE  BEST  MADE 

They  Have  Always  Maintained  that 
Proud  Position 
1      ^-^ And  Always  Will 

THEY     WERE     IN     THE     BEGINNING,     ARE     NOW,    AND     EVER     WILL    BE 

FIRST 

Mud*  Adjuslabtt  or  JVon-Adju-etabU  at 

THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.  WORKS 


WarKa:  RACINE..   WIS. 
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POWERS  &  LYONS 

are  offering  the  commircial  text-books  that  are  getting  THZ 
reanlts.  This  fact  is  beiog  recognized  b;  critical  teachers. 
More  is  expected  of  these  books  than  others,  because  teachers 
have  been  led  to  believe  they  might  expect  more. 

More  than  Tiro  Hundred  High  Schools  have  adopted 

MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

in  the  past  mouth.  This  book  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
making  of  spellers,  t>ecause  it  is  more  than  a  speller:  it  re- 
cnforces  the  English  work  and  is  trulf  educational. 

OraCE  METHODS   AND  PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

ia  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  pablished  on  the  sub- 
iecL  Teachers  find  that  it  interests  the  pupil  and  popularizes 
the  school  and  the  subject  with  both  pupil  and  parent. 

There  is  Nothing  Better— Tttere  is  Nothing  so  Good. 

For  information  concerning  the  above  or  texts  on  Com- 
mercial  Lnv,  Business  Arithmetic,  Shorthand  and  Tjpe- 

Ad  dress 

POWERS  &  LYONS 


Aetv.  Vnt9«9,  and  V^ry  Vatuakt*  Seo^U 

THE  MORSE 
READERS    9a 

Fiactical  Graded  Text,  5  Books 


These  books  contain  all  the  Features  which  are  required  for- 
the  BEST  MODERN  READERS.  Sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  and 
the  NATURAL  MOVEMENT  METHOD 

COPY  BOOKS.  (Medial.)  Many  original 
Features  but  thoroughly  practical.  *o  to  ii  AdjuttaiU 
Copy  Slits  in  th*  Back  of  tach  Book.  Correlated  Copy 
Material  carefully  Graded  and  Illustrated. 

THE  QUmCY  GRAPHIC    ARITHMETIC 

By  W.  D.  MACINTOSH  and  FRANK  B.  PABLIH.  Cnr- 
relation  of  Reading,  Writing,  Number,  Form  Color 
Drawing  and  Arrangement.     A  new  departure. 

RED  LETTER  DAYS  AND  RED  LETTER 

FACTS.     By  I.  FREEMAN  HALL,  Supt.  N.Adams, 
Mass.,   and  E.    D.   LENNOX.    Remarlcabiy   attractive 
treatment,  of  all  Holidays  and  facts  on  Nature,  Litera- 
ture, etc.    For  3rd  and  4th  Grades. 
Jktm  Catatog  for  Many  Othtr  Choic*  SooJt-'. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 


s  Beacoa  St., 


195  Wabasb  Ave., 
CHICAGO 


•  *  3  *  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  •  3  *  * 


Sduol  EnterialniiKm  iCaIalo(. 

The  emm  of  thli  Uteiatnre.  TOO  traoka— 
orar  lOO  new  onee  Dated  and  deacribed 
tiilBfmr.   Free. 


Teacbcr^  Katalof. 

t44  large  pMeaillnatraled— revlaed  to  date. 
ThemiMtROiiipleteliat  of  books  f or  teaohera. 
leacbera'  aldi.  etc..  in  eiliteaoe.    Free. 


New  Cenliiry  Katalotf. 


beat  bo6kallat«d.dBMUted,man7deKiTib«d. 
A  onlane  kataloc— none  other  pubUahed. 
Send  9c.  atamp. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.,  e<i.c.u°«.i  p.d.ii.h.r..  gi  e.  9th  gt.,  NEW  YORK. 


JerseyOty. 


Discourage  the  use  of  rubber-tip  pencils. 
They  are  too  expensive;  the  rubber  soon  be- 
comes soiled,  and  because  children  are  almost 
certain  to  put  the  rubber  tip  in  the  mouth. 
Plain  pencils  and  a  good  eraser  should  be 
the  rule  in  the  school-room. 

—Amerkan  Primary  TtatKtr.    Sept,  190a. 

Three  Reasons  why  pencils  with  rubber 
tips  should  not  be  used  in  the  school-room. 

First:   because  the  Rubber  Tip  is  the  most  ezpenslve 
form  of  eraser. 

This  is  obvious  from  (be  fact  that  the  purchaser 
pays  for  both  the  eraser  and  the  cost  of  putting  it 
on  the  pencil. 
Suond;  because  pupils  soon  soiltbe  Rubtter  Tip  and  it 
Is  then  useless. 

The  practice  among  pupils  of  putting  the  Rub- 
ber-Tipped ends  of  pencils  in  their  mouths  disinte- 
grates tbe  rubber  and  destroys  its  erasive  qualities. 
Third:  because    will    do  better   work  if   there  are  no 
Rubber  Tips  on  their  pencils. 

The  easier  errors   may  be  corrected  the  more 
errors  wilt  be  made. 

When  sending  for  samples,  stale  your 
position  in  the  school  morld  and  men- 
tion this  publication.        X       3l       H 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CfiVCmLE  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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SUPERIOR  BOOKS  for  LITERATURE.  CLASSES 

firtt:        SCUPPER'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  i 

Ihe  text  bsx  been  diSBDc^ambereil,  si>  far  as  Dossible,  from  deliila  which  tb 
ntDdent  n  enre  Ui  forget,  aoil  the  book  bus  id  nn  mninent  aegree  that  literorf 
ohftrm  wQich  lifte  onr  beat  h'stoneii  of  literature  nbose  the  nsiial  realm  of  Mit- 

•Steond  :     LftWTON'S  AMERICAN  LIJEI^/^TURE  ! 

The  oompaniOD  volume  (iuiit  rmily)  to  Koudder's  Enaliah  Literfttnre.  prepared 
in  the  wme  Bene™l  Hrltt.  and  by  frequent  aUtuioiu  Prof.  LiwUin  remiDdH  Iha 
stadenUbat  Enk-liHli  Hinory  and  Li(eratare.  indeed  ail  the  art  andlife  of  the 
ate  akiiitooQroini,    From  these  iiazee  a  diatinat  and  veil  ronade 
vhole  Literature  oan  be  gained  by  any  oompetent  student. 

Ghird  :        ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  STAR  SERIES,  i  s  vorumes. 

The  beat  ineipensire  edition  of  the  rolleoe  entrance  reqniremcnte  pnbliehed: 
unabridged  teita,  beaatitnl  illoBtrationa.  full  and  Bacnrate  notes,  eierciaea  on  the 

Fourth  :     THE  HAWTHORNE  CLASSICS; 

A  series  of  vdlumm  for  aooptementary  reudinK  tor  Orammar  and  Hish  ■^I'hoola 
aironBedin  defBlopment  of  the  plan  of  THE  HAWTHORNE  READERS. 

GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

130  BfTlaton  St..  BOSTOll.  IM  Fifth  Avt.  REW  YORK.  JIS  Wabaih  atc,  CRICAGO. 


TiEW    JVST  ISSVE-D. 


PADDOCK'S  MINERALOGICAL  ANALYSES. 

A  Teachers'  Key  to  Mineral  Science 


24 


useful,  cducntiooal  minerals,  carefully,  fully  analyzed,  with 
tests  andclassificalions;  utilities,  history,  and  physiographic  relations, 
a  small  book,  but  crowded  full  of  what  you  want  right  at  hand  in  giving  a  I 
mineral  natutt. 

New  Treatment.        New  Course.        New  Method. 


Six  i-fent  postage  stamps  <ij  Lents)  tKclouii  to  the  Author  brings  Ike  book  to  yeu. 


AiiiirtiS 
Manual  Training  Hish  School. 


TIINEK   H.    Ti^-DVOCK.    Probidenei.    %   I. 


McINTOSH  LANTERN  LEADS 

AT  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lei  your 
school  continue  to  use  old-fushioned 
apparatus.  You  must  adopt  new 
and  up-to-dalc  methods  if  you  ex- 
pect success.     Write  to  us  about  it. 

McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
^      SUPPLY  COMPANY 

15  Hftrcourt  Street,    ■    BOSTON.  MASS. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical, 
Physical,  and  Biological  Apparatus.  Our  ap- 
paratus is  of  the  best  quality  and  our  prices  are 
the  lowest. 

S»nd  for  Cetalo^atj. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

aOS'211  Third  Aie..       NE.W  YORK 

Manufactures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

LHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EctTything  Needed  in    the  Laborotorif 

GUM  blowlSE  doic  an  tbe  prcm'tKa 
MeUlware  Hanalactarlne  Dcvt.  tn  at  HooM 


SYSTKnATlC  COLLECIiON. 

nhurala.  Rsckt,  in  vertebral*- A  olaal* 

ThewasHMOTONHOBOOLOOLLKCTiosannt  dp 


d  Bum  In  my  op'oi 


APB:      LANTEKM 

'  EDWIN  E.   HOWELL 


BT«7  lobw)!  u  a* 


20th  Century  Ink  Essence 


tiaUon  pacl^se,  e 
For60ct»    "• 

I  will  rand  yi 


ackaeea.   examples. 


in  apecif  ed  quantitiee  nnd  further  in- 

""™™c!'^a!  '  BLACK, 

36  Coroall  Straal.         ClaT«Ui>d.  OhU. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S2S  Anil  Stmt.  PUbuMpUt. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


Bole  ABHdt*  for  DrsTerboff'a  Baion  Fillar  Paper* 


Pnll  OatahuniM  fnmlihed  od  reonpt  of  U  oiBW 


m'IID«TOMII"SlRm 

AtibraryoruMbaMmodenimetbadft  Oufatn 
iuilse.atTls,  andblndina  TiftMlnohMtsiu*- 
Fleubls  oloth  ooTer«.  Tery  dnrabla,  with  kand- 
■omeaMmp    Tbe  f ollovliic  aiB  now  roaily ; 

1— Selloiiii'nHovtoUanaceBnarWatk  •  ••*> 
S-KHlloHtfaSowtoTeacb  Botan*  -     .IB 

(-Latter'aHow  toTeaebFap«rFoldiii(  -  ••• 
('  EelloiE'e  Boo  to  Teach  Baadina  •  -  .»• 
t-Kello8«>i  How  tA  Make  ObarM  -  •  ••> 
t—Payne'i  How  (o  Teach  Htnanla  -  •  ■» 
T— Payne's  How  to  Teaob  Btrda  .  -  -  .as 
B— ParnB'*HowtoTeaobBDeiandBMUM  .*■ 
•-KelloBB'i  How  to  Teach  ftaotloni  -  .•• 
l*-Ho«ioTeaobCIay  UadeUnB-  -  -  .*B 
ll-fleeley'sBowtoTeaob  Primary  Arlttametla  IK 
Wrtta  oi  tor  apedal  terma  tor  tbe  aet  on  tiM  ia- 
MaUmaot  plan  of  paymenl  An'aaenI  waotod  la 
•Ttry  town—*  eat  oan  be  told  to  every  t«aafa*r. 

I  L  IKLLOfW  «  Cfl^  ^U. tttli  !H   IT. 


«OLID  SATISFACTION  CAN  BE  OBTAINE.D 

^  from  the 
'  use  of  I 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


Tbey  bave  ail  the  merits  of  perfect  peas,  smoothness  of  point  and  evenness  of  temper,  causing  ease  and  comfort  in  writing. 

For  SaU  by  ^u  jfttoion^.  THE  ESTCRBROOK  STEEL  PEN  0O.)!?,?£,*'c2as;iV^T"' 
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teacher's'    ,yigencies. 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

WiahiDg  teftcbers,  will  find  it  of  adnntage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EtUilitlud  IT  r*mrs.  139  Audltortam  Bnlldlac,  Chtcaso 

P0titi«tufillnl,^,tyoo.  BMtan  Bruch:  494  Ashland  Ava.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS"  AGENCJES 

IB  naea,  Bm 

MlcktHBl 

BbIM&c,]) 
FunttlBl 


4  AlktartaB  TUm,  B»«tra.  ISi  PUth  Are.,  lew  York.  IS09  F«BB.  4t«.,  WmUikUi. 

Mi  MlcktHB  iBBltTBrd.  CUmt*  U*  CCBtBiT  BbU1ib(,  MliaeBMlli 

511  OMitr Blld&K. PeBTCr.  Hyde  BlKk.  SfakaB*.  MTUrilSl.rortUmd. 

W  F»mttTi»U<lM.  Sbb  n-BMclBc*.  52s  atUBWB  llsck.  lo*  Ancaln. 


New  York  University 

irAimuitii  ignAxi,  1.  t.  cnr. 

«*r*MMf\g\W  AgtBdiiBtoSahoolof 

•>«^11C/l/A'        odnoBttoiud  ■deiuM' 

^yC  fnrUflhliiK  tborongh 


VACiriC    TEACHE-RS"    ^GE/fcy. 


wlihliic  to  flt  them- 
mitna  to  beeomo  lopnlnteiidratB,  irtnatpalf, 
■aperriion.  and  ptottman  In  NomuJ  SobMb 
ud  ths  PedBsosioal  D^Mtment  of  OoltagM. 
tot  OatBloffoauidliiftinnBtianadibMi, 
THB  RJEGISTRAR.       ^ 

MEWTOfcK  CITT. 


BMommsndi  leaohera  fo 


tlB.  W»hln|lBi 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 


.COLUMBIA     IINIVEK3ITY-I 

I     Tha  prafeRaiDDBl  acbool  ol  ColnmblnDniveTtltr 

forth*  tralninB  of  smierBl  teacheni.m ' 

piincinlB  rapeTiDMndeiita.  Bnd  iasti 

nonnal  KhCKitR  Bnd  coUese*     Open  to  both 

FeUomhUiB  aod  Hel 

ghipi  amoontins  10  W,(Kn 


FISHEK.  A.  G.  FISHER,  piop  AGENCiY 

lOKO  EXnaEHCC,  PROtlfl,  REUHBLE.  120  Tnmoal  St.,  BOSTON 

SHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  »-,°S"* 
offers  the  beat  agency  service  to  be  had  in  the  South,    NiothYear.    Reuonable 
Terms.    Businesslike  Methods.    Write  us. 


..-,..  a  two-year  Collegiate 

drnllPlY^       Comse  followed  bya  two- 

SLUlll'JUl'       rear  conne  le.din«  totha 

Bachelor'*  Diploma  in  Sec- 

oadary  Teaching.  ElemeotMy  Teachino,  Kinder- 

Barton,    Fine  Ait*.   DomMtlo    Art,  liomeMic 

Unsic.  or  Hannal  ItaininK.  Oradnste 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

ACtNCY 


Year.    In  oorreapondenoe  with  ni 
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Education  by  Seeing^ 

Bjr  lee/ebb  Tionnelh  Maine. 


A  bit  of  educational  practice  in  a  city  near  my  home 
has  interested  me  greatly,  as  it  seems  to  me  calculated 
to  do  a  yast  amount  of  good  with  a  very  little  expendi- 
ture of  effort. 

^*  Seeing  is  believing  ;** — in  this  case  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  a  force  that  will  set  many  a  child's  mind  at 
work  in  a  way  to  make  him  or  her  forever  after  dissat- 
isfied with  the  idea  of  being  merely  a  ''  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water/' 

The  plan  is  this.  The  children  are  taken  in  squads  to 
various  manufacturiog  establishments  and  shown  the 
whole  process  of  the  manufacture  of  some  familiar  arti- 
cle of  daily  use.  if  it  is  to  a  paper  mill,  the  children 
are  shown  the  great  bales  of  rags  as  they  come  to  the 
mills,  largely  from  foreign  countries — Americans  ap- 
pear too  busy  to  save  rags  at  a  half  cent  a  pound  and 
the  room  where  these  are  sorted  into  linen,  woolen,  cot- 
ton, etc.  Then  they  see  the  great  tanks,  with  their 
innumerable  revolving  knives,  tearing  and  cutting  the 
rags  into  bits,  and  the  other  tanks  where  the  rags  ar^ 
treated  with  chemicals  to  bleach  out  every  particle  of 
color.  The  pupils  see  at  what  stage  the  pulverized 
and  whitened  fioers  of  cloth  are  mixed  with  a  paste- 
like body  to  give  substance  to  the  future  paper,  and 
watch  that  wonderful  transformation  scene,  where  the 
fluid  paper  flows  out  upon  a  broad  belt  that  is  sieve- like 
in  its  structure,  allowing  the  water  in  the  paste-like 
substance  to  pass  thru,  the  film  of  material  on  the  belt 
thus  growing  thicker  as  it  passes  along.  Now  they  see 
it  passing  over  heated  rollers  that  gradually  dry  it  un- 
til it  is  really  paper  and  able  to  leave  the  belt  and  go  on 
its  own  way  around  other  heated  rollers  until  it  is 
thoroly  dried .  They  see  the  rough  paper  sized,  trimmed, 
and  cut  into  sheets,  and  the  sheets  counted  with  such 
marvelous  rapidity  that  one's  eyes  can  hardly  follow  the 
nimble  fingers  of  the  counters,  as  they  pass  across  the 
edires  of  the  piles  of  closely-crowded  sheets  of  letter 
paper. 

Such  a  sight  is  a  revelation  to  a  child,  and  as  a  mind 
and  ambition  stimulant  could  hardly  be  excelled.  The 
child  who  sees  the  marvels  that  can  be  wrought  by 
trained  minds  and  hands,  in  concert  with  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  to-day,  will  not  willingly  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  He  realizes  that  there  is 
something  better,  and  in  this  formative  period  of  his 
existence  that  idea  is  sure  to  bear  good  fruit.  Now  it 
may  be  that  many  schools  haVe  put  this  idea  into  prac- 
tice, still  I  know  that  there  are  many  others  where  no 
attempt  is  made  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  for  these 
this  word  is  written.  Not  more  than  two  such  excursions 
need  be  made  each  term,  and  one  is  much  better  than 
none  at  all.  In  many  cases  there  are  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  home  town  or  city,  but  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  travel  some  distance  to  reach  the  desired  spot, 
the  railroads  are  always  ready  to  make  exceptionally  low 
rates  for  school  children.  Manufacturers  almost  inva- 
riably will  be  found  glad  to  help  along  so  commendable 
a  project,  even  tho  so  many  visitors  may  cause  some 
slight  hindrance  to  their  workmen. 

The  school  boys  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  go  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  from  home,  and  in  their  own  particular 


case  visit  oilcloth  works,  shoe  factories,  granite  works, 
woolen  mills,  and  various  other  manufacturing  plants, 
and  the  sight  of  the  skilled  work  they  see  being  done 
will  so  stimulate  their  ambition,  I  am  very  sure,  that 
they  will  never  be  found  in  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
''  because  crude  labor  is  a  drug  in  the  market."  Thru- 
out  the  whole  Eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  at 
least,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  instruct- 
ive object  lessons  for  the  school  children.  The  only 
thing  needed  is  a  little  enterprise  on  the  part  of  school 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  make  the  plan  herein 
outlined  a  great  success. 


Nature  Study  Methods* 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultui<il 
college,  speaks  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Indeptndent 
of  the  progress  made  in  nature  study  in  the  scboois  and 
the  tendencies  of  tbe  movement.  Reftrring  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  about  plants  and  gardening  be  8a}i»  that 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  Michigan  Honicuhuidl  So- 
ciety made  a  strenuous  effort  to  induce  ttachers  of  rural 
schools  to  aid  the  pupils  to  plant  and  care  for  flower 
gardens.  Directions  were  printed  and  dibtribiited  with 
a  gift  of  seeds  to  districts  willing  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periment. Here  were  some  of  the  chief  difficulties :  1. 
Very  few  of  the  teachers  knew  anything  about  the  de- 
tails of  managing  flowers,  and  they  did  not  care  to  un- 
dertake any  such  work.  2.  Most  of  the  schools  changed 
teachers  once  a  year,  or  of  tener,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
carrying  out  any  plan  from  year  to  year.  8.  Few  of  tbe 
teachers  made  any  pretense  of  teaching  such  subjects 
in  their  schools.  4.  In  many  cases,  a  vacation  occurred 
at  the  time  when  the  land  should  be  prepared  and 
planted,  and  another  vacation  followed  a  summer  term 
before  many  of  the  plants  had  completed  their  growth 
for  the  year. 

Dr.  Beal  says  that  in  only  a  few  instances  was  tbe 
school  garden  reported  a  success,  while  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  results  did  not  seem  to  warrant  tbe  outlay  of 
energy  and  wony  of  the  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.     The  project  was  soon  abandoned. 

A  few  years  ago,  be  goes  on,  tbe  state  of  New  York 
made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  introduction  of  \le 
elements  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  in  the  district 
schools.  The  work  was  vigorously  pushed  in  the  most 
favorable  regions  of  the  state  with  partial  success,  but, 
soon  abandoned,  because  the  result  did  not  warrant  the 
effort  necessary  to  success.  More  recently  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  work  said  in  a  public  address : 

''  We  have  introduced  agricalture  into  the  common  schools, 
but  we  eall  it  by  another  name,  viz.,  Nature  Study.  The  bMt 
results  of  this  effort  were  shown  in  schools  of  towns  and  cit- 
ies, beauae  there  were  to  be  found  the  teachers  best  qualified 
for  SQch  work  " 

For  some  years  past  Mrs.  J.  M.  Arms  Sheldon  has  had 
charge  of  nature  study  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Beal  quotes  a  portion  of  what  she  prepared  at  his 
request : 

"  The  method  of  nature  study  may  be  expressed  in  three 
words :  observation,  coivparison,  inference.     The  child  must 
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be  made  to  see  the  object  he  looks  at,  and  to  this  eod  he  tries 
to  draw  it  and  to  describe  it  in  writing. 

"  if  the  coarse  in  natore  study  for  the  school-room  has  been 
wisely  planned  the  specimeos  chosen  can  be  compared  so  that 
the  children  are  able  to  pass  from  the  observational  lessons  to 
comparative,  and,  finally  to  inferential  work.  For  instance, 
if  a  starfish  and  sea-orchin  are  compared  ;  a  clam  shell  and  an 
oyster  shell ;  a  lobster  and  a  crab ;  a  grasshopper  and  a 
beetle ;  a  batterfiy  and  a  bee,  excellent  results  follow,  pro- 
yided  always  that  the  problems  set  for  the  children  to  work 
out  are  within  tbeir  comprehension.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lessoQs  are  given  in  the  following  order :  A  robin,  a  clam, 
a  grasshopper,  a  starfish,  a  piece  of  coral,  it  is  obvious  that 
little  good  comparative  and  less  inferentisl  work  can  be  done. 
Comparative  work  is  mental  training  which,  combised  with 
the  observational  training  already  spoken  of,  gives  a  ceitain 
degree  of  mental  power.  This  power  gained  in  the  early 
years  increases  with  continued  effort.  Fortunately,  this  work 
if  recognized  as  one  of  the  potent  agencies  in  producisg 
efikient  men  and  women  equipped  for  a  life  work  that  shall 
make  for  the  betterment  and  enlightenment  of  humanity." 

Dr.  Beat  urges  that  pupils  should  not  be  told  much, 
but  should  be  induced  rattier  to  do  the  work.  **  Don't 
give  lectures  and  tell  stories  about  such  things  nor  per- 
mit others  to  come  in  and  do  so.  Don't  ask  a  lot  of  di- 
rect questions.  indicatiBg  tbe  nature  of  the  answer. 
Don*t  waste  energy  in  giving  all  sorts  of  namby-pamby 
or  baby  names  of  things  to  arouse  the  fancy  of  pupils, 
such  as,  *Baby  beech  leaves  half  awake/  Don't  be 
afraid  of  introducing  now  and  then  a  technical  word 
when  needed,  as  children  can  learn  them  more  easily 
than  most  older  people  ;  it  won't  hurt  them  and  they 
like  it. 

^*  Don't  tell  them  just  what  to  look  for^  but  give  only 
a  very  few  broad  hints  of  things,  and  not  even  these 
till  the  pupils  have  all  made  an  earnest  effort.  Don't 
pretend  to  know  very  much.  Don't  give  them  books  or 
show  pictures  with  the  expectation  that  you  are  teach- 
ing pupils  to  see. 

'  Do  study  the  whole  of  a  thing  instead  of  a  piece  of 
it  whenever  practicable,  and  let  each  have  a  specimen." 

Dr.  Beal's  many  don'ts  and  do's  are  not  in  every  case 
the  wisest  ones,  but  several  of  them  are  suggestive  of 
sound  practice  in  developing  the  interest  of  children  in 
nature.  Here  is  a  thought  that  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  :  Nature  study  must  keep  up  life  relationships.  Dr. 
Beat  puts  it :  ''Do  remember  that  living  plants  or  ani- 
mals live,  move,  grow,  and  reproduce  their  kind  and  are 
more  interesting  than  inanimate  objects.  A  climbing 
vine,  the  opening  and  closing  of  leaflets,  the  behavior  of 
insects  while  seeking  food,  the  effect  of  light  on  plants, 
the  way  plants  travel,  the  way  they  protect  themselves, 
are  excellent  topics." 


October  Birds. 

The  Month  of  Leave  Taking  and  of  Many  Sparrows. 

Of  bird  life  in  October,  says  Country  Life  in  America, 
there  is  much  for  watchful  eyes.  The  first  frosts  are 
fatal  to  the  great  body  of  inject  life,  depriving  insectiv- 
orous birds  of  the  major  pait  of  their  bill  of  fare.  To- 
day the  meadows  are  alive  with  skimming  swallows,  and 
countless  thousands  line  the  telegraph  wires.  To-mor- 
row not  one  will  be  seen.  Already  the  advanee  guard 
of  crows  is  stringing  across  the  sky  in  southern  flight. 
The  hawks  also  southward  take  their  way.  From  Oc- 
tober 1  to  10  the  black-crowned  night  heron  bids  fare- 
well to  the  swamps  and  sodden  edges  of  the  ponds  and 
rivers.  The  bobolink  leaves  the  meadows,  to  become 
the  fat  rice-bird  of  Southern  market  hunters.  The 
cuckoos,  swallows,  chimney  swift,  least  fly  catcher,  red- 
start, oven-bird,  white  eyed  vireo,  scarlet  tanager,  grass- 
hopper sparrow,  wood  thrush,  indigo  bunting,  and  black 
and  white  warbler  take  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time  the  bronze  grackle  and  rusty  blackbird  make  a 
transient  visit.  The  laugh  of  the  loon  is  heard,  and  the 
first  pintail  and  mallard  ducks  and  Canada  geese  appear. 
October  10  to  20  brings  from  the  north  the  fox-spar- 


row for  a  temporary  visit  and  witnesses  the  flight  of  the 
spotted  sandpiper,  the  wrens,  Maryland  yellow-throat, 
red-eyed  vireo,  catbird,  brown  thrasher,  nighthawks,  and 
whip  poor  will.  The  pied-billed  grebe,  phosbe,  and  tow- 
hee  leave  October  20  to  31,  while  the  tree  sparrow,  red 
poll,  Northern  shrike,  pine  finch,  homed  lark,  and  snow- 
flake  come  to  spend  the  winter. 

For  the  sparrows  this  is  a  gala  month.  You  will  find 
them  everywhere.  They  will  rise  in  startled  flocks  from 
every  field  at  your  approach.  Every  bush  and  thicket 
will  send  forth  their  happy  twitterings.  At  dusk  the 
wild  nee  along  the  river  will  be  filled  with  them,  return- 
ing to  rooRt  for  the  night.  It  is  the  seed  harvest,  and 
they  are  in  a  land  of  plenty.  The  fanner,  watching 
them,  rejoices  in  their  presence,  for  he  knows  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  food  they  find  so  plentiful  is  composed 
ef  seeds  of  noxious  weeds. 


The  Teaching  of  Algebra. 

By  Supt.  James  M.  Grbbnwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Contlnaation  of  the  serlet  begun  in  Thk  School  Journal  of 
Sept.  ao,  under  the  title  *'  Training  of  Systtmatic  Arrangement 
of  Ideas  and  Clear  Expression,"  and  continued  last  week  with 
'*  The  1  eaching  of  English."; 

There  are  more  fussy  ways  of  teaching  algebra  than 
any  other  branch  in  the  course.  Alternate  elevatiois 
and  depressions  have  followed  each  other  with  alarnisg 
rapidit^  thruout  the  country. 

When  I  first  knew  tbe  pupils  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Kansas  City  two  algebras  were  used,  ano  the 
subject  was  studied  two  years  ;  the  elementary  algebra 
one  year  and  the  university  one  year.  Robinson  was 
the  text-book.  This,  was  supplanted  by  a  one-book 
course  using  ''Robinson's  Shorter  Course,"  by  Professor 
Ficklin.  This  was  a  good  treatise  which  was  designed 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  two-book  series  by  cutting 
the  time  to  three  half  years  in  algebra,  after  using  a 
more  solid  arithmetic  than  was  studied  in  the  eleoiDr:- 
tary  schools  for  the  first  half  of  the  first  year,  and  that 
followed  by  algebra  till  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
This  was  a  good  course  and  the  pupils  who  completed 
it  did  not  have  to  prepare  for  an  entrance  examination 
to  college  by  being  coached  by  a  special  teacherfor  sev- 
eral months  at  heavy  expense.  In  the  course  of  events, 
this  book  was  thought  by  the  high  school  teachers  to  be 
too  &eivy,  and  the  unloading  process  began  by  stepping 
down  to  NVentworth*s  High  School  Algebra,  and  this 
was  subsequently  followed  by  the  adoption  of  Milne's 
High  school  Algebra.  The  course  in  algebra  in  eur 
high  schools  was  watered  down  so  thin  several  years 
ago  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  enter  college  or 
university  can  not  do  so  without  special  lessons.  This 
is  wrong.  Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  improved. 

Creet)ing  along  with  this  adulteration  is  an  i jea  that 
enly  certain  kinds  of  minds  can  learn  the  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  nf  time 
to  have  boys  and  girls  work  much  at  such  subjects,  un- 
less a  fondness  becomes  manifest.  There  have  been 
no  great  climatic  changes  in  this  country  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  to  produce  any  such  disturbarccs  in 
the  brain  centers  as  to  destroy  brain  cells  and  the  power 
to  reason  on  mathematical  propositions.  A  very  few  may 
be  born  short,  but  such  cases  are  rare  indeed.  While 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  commercial  side  of  life 
seldom  requires  much  above  an  application  of  the  fun- 
damental processes  of  arithmetic,  yet  this  is  not  all 
there  is  in  this  line  of  thought.  A  boy  or  girl  who 
makes  a  pretense  of  going  to  and  thru  high  school, 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  four  fundamental 
branches  of  mathematics  in  order  to  understand  how 
dependent  so  many  other  practical  branches  are  upon 
these  four  for  their  existence  and  usefulness.  Without 
doing  any  more  than  to  mention  the  fact,  I  am  thoroly 
satisfied  that  the  old  course  formerly  adopted  in  math- 
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^matios  in  the  high  schoolB  was  a  better  and  more 
▼italinng  one  than  the  conrse  we  have  at  this  time. 

Wnen  the  pupils  are  started  in  algebra  they  shonld 
be  tarned  loose  to  make  headway  in  the  subject,  and 
not  to  be  checked  up  ac  every  little  slip  in  speech,  but 
kept  moving  ahead,  emphasizing  the  important  points. 
As  aa  illustration  of  what  1  mean,  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  was  an  article  published  in  a  daily  paper  giving 
the  opinion  of  a  successful  business  man  in  New  York 
woo  said  that  the  boys  who  went  thru  the  public  schools 
nee  Jed  more  knowledge  of  the  three  R*s,  and  that  the 
following  simple  question  in  arithmetic  floored  all  of 
them,— *' if  a  dozen  eggs  cost  8L  cents,  how  many 
eggs  would  26  cents  buy  ?  *'  A  statement  appeared  in 
connection  with  this  to  the  effect  that  only  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  high  school  could  solve  this  without 
using  a  pencil.  I  gave  this  question  to  a  country  boy 
of  fourteen  summers,  the  next  day  after  I  read  it,  and 
he  answered  it  in  just  four  seconds — '*9|i  eggs, 
if  an  ego:  can  be  divided  that  way."  I  immediately 
asked.  '*  How  did  you  doit  ?''  " I  multiplied  26  by  12, 
and  divided  300  by  31."  He  was  a  plow- boy.  The  notion 
prevailin((  that  superior  talent  is  needed  to  do  such 
childish  work,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  eurpriee  thst  only  a 
few  are  willing  to  do  solid  thinking  on  any  subject. 

Dropping  into  Algebra. 

For  a  pupil  to  drop  abruptly  out  of  arithmetic  into 
algebra  is  one  of  the  greatest  leaps  one  can  aake  from 
c&e  known  into  the  unknown,  or  partially  known.  A 
new  Unti^uatce  and  strange  unmeaning  terms  confront 
one  at  every  turn,  and  one  sees,  if  at  all,  slight  connec- 
tion with  anything  ever  learned  in  arithmetic  before. 
A  few  dim  tracer,  only,  sraide  one  on  the  way  as  one 
works  with  both  figures  and  letters  to  obtain  results. 
The  pupil's  step  is  unsteady,  and  he  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  en  leavoring  to  adjust  himself  to  thinking 
in  symbols  whose  meaning  appears  to  be  continually 
changing.  So  much  depends  upon  getting  started  in 
the  ri<ht  direction  and  in  doing  clear  thinking,  that  the 
skilful  teacher  should,  at  every  step,  but  not  too  slowly, 
show  how  the  arithmetical  operations,  bf  a  slight  ex- 
tension in  each  case,  pass  into  the  alirebraic.  In  every 
instance  the  known  in  arithmetic  should  be  used  as  the 
bridge  over  which  the  learner  must  pass  to  the  gener- 
alized processes  in  algebra.  The  unrelated  presenta- 
tion of  the  algebraic  processes  is  what  causes  pupils 
the  greatest  perplexity,  frequently  ending  in  discourage- 
ment. 

The  writer  is  not  in  accord  with  the  view  that  alge- 
bra  is  to  be  studied  chieflf  to  throw  light  on  the  sha- 
dier portions  of  arithmetic,  but  it  should  be  studied 
rather  as  an  enlarged,  or  unabridged,  edition  of  arith- 
metic whose  length  and  breadth  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. Whether  a  pupil  begins  with  a  few  prelimin- 
ary definitions,  simple  exercises,  or  equations,  he  must 


flUMter  a  part  of  algebraic  terminology,  and  know  pre- 
cisely what  each  term  stands  for.  All  thebe  things  are 
to  be  learned,  explained,  and  understood,  and  whoever 
is  properly  supplied  with  these  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  science,  is  admirably  equipped  for  air 
tack  and  defense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  mi- 
nute and  searching  examination  of  a  definition  or  a 
term  the  firsi  time  a  learner  comes  to  it,  but  he  should 
get  a  view  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  working  purposes, 
and,  as  he  advances  in  the  subject,  the  definitions  en- 
large so  as  to  cover  the  meaning.  Definitions  are  the 
broadest  generalizations  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
strength,  the  beauty,  the  elegance  of  a  definition  de- 
pend upon  its  perfect  adaptability  to  every  stage  of  the 
learner's  knowledge  and  the  enfold  me  nt  of  the  subject. 
The  learner  must  be  able  to  think  his  algebra  in  alge- 
braic language,  and  it  is  out  of  the  pupil's  conception 
that  the  subject  must  be  developed  and  not  the  teacher'^ 

All  preliminary  work  is  to  enable  the  learner  to  han- 
dle and  then  to  make  equations.  Everything  that  is 
learned  fop  the  purpose  of  reaching  this  result  should 
be  learned  eariy  in  the  race  and  what  tne  main  purpose 
of  the  pursuit  of  algebra  is  intended  to  accomplish. 
All  definitions,  axioms,  principles,  processes,  explana- 
tions, solutions,  discussions,  and  interpretations  tetd 
in  the  same  direction,  and  all  checks  used  to  test  one*s 
work  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  on  the  right  track, 
and  should  he  lose  his  way,  he  will  know  where  and  how  he 
slipped;  and  how  to  correct  mistakes  when  he  reviews  his 
work.  Trid  process  of  liearning signs,  symbols,  definitions, 
terms,  etc.,  as  so  much  exant  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  time,  and  to  understand  the  subject, 
and  to  male  progress. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  begin  with  equations,  or  with 
the  fundamental  processes,  is,  perhaps,  not  material ; 
but  it  is  material  to  be  able  to  see  quickly  how  to  go 
to  work  to  put  a  complicated  expression  into  a  simpler 
form,  and  to  know  just  what  to  do  when  a  special  case 
is  encountered.  The  learner  should  be  required  to 
show  upon  what  principle,  definition,  or  axiom  each 
step  depends  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  an  expression.  To  follow  out  consecutively 
every  principle  involved  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  and 
to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  is  invaluable,  and  the  learner 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  testing  his  own  knowledge 
thru  the  activity  of  his  o^^n  intellectual  powers. 

The  great  desideratum  is  to  have  the  pupils  move 
forward  in  their  recitations,  and  to  work  up  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  not  be  halted  every  minute  during  rec- 
itations with  trifling  criticisms.  Where  ten  or  twenty 
problems  c^n  be  worked  at  one  recitation,  instead  d  one 
or  two  being  overworkpd,  it  should  be  done.  To  keep 
tbe  class  on  the  forward  movement  and  not  continually 
halting,  is  the  correct  attitude. 

(To  be  coDtlnufd.— The  subject  next  week  will  be  ••  Belter 
Teachers,  and  Fitting  for  Eflficient  Service  ") 


Professor  Goldivin  Smith's  Advice  to 

Teachers. 


I  need  not  magnify  the  importance  of  your  .profession 
to  the  commonwealth.  A  monarchy  may  do  without 
popular  education.  Tbe  shepherd  Is  content  if  the 
sheep  will  go  or  his  dog  can  drive  them  the  way  he 
wishes.  To  a  democracy  popular  education  is  a  vital 
necessity.  Liowe  said  rather  cynically,  we  must  educate 
our  masters.  It  is  better  to  say  we  must  educate' our 
political  partners.  This  reconciles  me  to  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  a  duty  which  nature  seems  to  have 
assigned  to  the  family.  I  have  more  confidence,  I  con- 
fess, in  the  family  than  I  have  in  the  state,  as  govern- 
ments now  are. 

A  public  school  may,  by  its  order,  its  regularity,  its 
discipline,  even  by  its  physical  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
afford  a  certain  moral  training.  But  I  am  not  surprised 
at  what  seems  to  be  the  growing  predilection  on  moral 
grounds,  for  private  schools.     Rising  in  the  world,  which 


our  system  practically  inculcates,  is  a  good  principle  in 
its  way,  both  for  the  pupil  and  for  tbe  commonwealth, 
the  progress  of  which  will  be  forwarded  by  his  activity. 
But  we  cannot  all  climb  over  each  others  heads. 

While  you  are  teaching  others  do  not  forget  your  own 
culture.  After  hot  summer  days  in  the  scbooKroom, 
you  will  be  more  inclined  for  fresh  air  than  for  books. 
But  there  are  winter  evenings  and  Sundays ;  there  is 
the  close  of  li'e.  Besides  the  public  or  traveling  libra> 
ries,  have  little  libraries  of  your  own,  with  your  favorite 
authors,  to  be  taken  down  when  the  fancy  strikes  you. 
Editions  of  the  classics  are  now  very  cheap.  It  Is  far 
better  to  be  familiar  with  one  great  writer,  than  to 
know  a  little  of  twenty  less  ^reat. 

For  serious  literature,  in  forming  such  a  little  library, 
there  are  Bacon's  Essays,  marvelous  condensations  of 
wisdom  in  language  the  most  majestic.     There  are 
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LamVB  Essays  of  Blia,  ever  channing^.  There  are  Mao- 
aulay's  Essays,  unrivaled  for  brilliancy  of  style,  tho  a 
little  too  cock-sure.  Melbourne  said  he  wished  he  were 
as  cock-sure  of  'anything  as  Tom  Macaulay  was  of 
everythiniir. 

In  Eo^lish  history  I  cannot  help  calling  attention  to 
Kni^ht'd  Pdpular  History,  tho  being  in  ei^ht  volumes 
with  wood  cuts  it  is  rather  an  expensive  book.  It  gives 
a  fair  and  lively  narrative  of  events  with  a  full  account 
of  the  manners,  literature,  and  general  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  in  a  genial  and  liberal  spirit  without  taint  of 
party.    In  biography,  BoswelFs  Johnson  is  supreme. 

In  poetry,  Chaucer  spars  singing  joyously  as  a  sky- 
lark in  the  literary  dawn  ;  but  perhaps  from  ^he  archa- 
ism of  his  language  he  is  to  most  people  rather  a  subject 
of  study  than  a  source  of  pleasure  pure  and  simple. 
Never  be  tired  of  reading  Shakespeare.  The  more  you 
read  him  the  more  you  will  find  in  him.  The  first  six 
books  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  are  about  the  most  sublime 
of  human  compositions.  If  you  want  perfect  rest  turn 
to  Gowper's  "  Task.'*  All  Scotchmen  worship  Burns, 
and  we  will  join  them  if  they  will  let  us  take  the  poetry 
without  the  man.    Then  comes  the  stirring  age  of  the 


Revolution  and  with  it  a  galaxy  of  poets  of  the  deeper 
kind,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Keats. 
At  last  we  have  Tennjson,  supreme  in  art  and  the  mir- 
ror of  our  own  age,  with  its  science;  its  speculations,  ani 
its  doubts. 

Of  the  recent  works  of  fiction  I  do  not  know  much 
nor  care  to  know  much  more.  For  political  and  theo- 
logical novels  I  have  no  taste ;  let  us  have  our  politics 
and  theology  straight. 

Miss  Austen,  I  fear,  is  out  of  date,  for  you  tho  not 
for  me,  who  can  remember  that  state  of  society.  It  is 
a  pity,  for  she  is  a  little  female  Shakespeare  with  the 
very  rare  gift  of  endowing  her  characters  with  life. 
Nobody  has  ever  written  such  tales  as  Scott,  and  in 
reading  anything  of  his,  you  enjoy  intercourse  with  a 
truly  noble  gentleman.  Thackeray  is  not  really  cynical, 
while  he  teaches  you  deep  lessons  in  human  nature.  He 
not  only  makes  us  laugh,  but  does  us  good.  There  can 
be  no  better  religious  exercise  than  reading  his  '*  Christ- 
mas Carol."  George  Eliot,  of  course,  is  admirable,  tho 
rather  philosophic  and  austere. 

But  choose  freely  for  yourselves.  Make  your  little  libra- 
ry of  your  own  favorites;  only  make  your  own  little  library. 


School  Physicians  in  Germany. 

3H(y  FredericK  Monfe^er^  j^etv  ^orfi  City. 


The  idea  that  the  school  has  a  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  the  physical,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
mental  and  moral  welfare  of  children,  has  taken  firm 
hold  on  modern  educational  thought.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
is  in  the  habit  of  presenting  his  idea  in  his  char- 
acteristic manner  by  paraphrasing  a  well-known  Biblical 
quotation  :  ''  What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world  of  knowledge  and  loses  his  own  health?" 

Nowhere,  however,  has  it'  been  answered  in  a  more 
practical  form  than  in  Germany.  Since  June  1,  1900, 
regular  physicians  have  been  employed  in  twenty  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  a  recent  offi- 
cial report  issued  by  the  Prussian  minister  of  education 
contains  some  data  about  the  work  of  these  physicians 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  in  this  country. 

The  school  physician  is  called  upon  for  advice  first  of 
all  when  the  child  applies  for  admission  and  the  teacher 
is  in  doubt  regarding  its  physical  or  mental  fitness  to  at- 
tend school.  During  the  first  year  of  the  activity  of 
the  Berlin  school  physicians  2,647  children  were  exam- 
ined by  them  with  regard  to  this  point,  and  of  these  231 
or  12.3^  were  declared  unfit  to  attend.  The  reasons 
were,  general  debility  on  account  of  recent  sickness, 
anemia  or  other  poor  physical  condition,  tuberculosis, 
epilepsy,  whooping  cough,  serious  heart  troubles,  &c. 
In  some  cases  children  were  rejected  on  account  ot 
mental  immaturity  or  defective  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  speech. 

The  examinations  took  place  at  the  offices  of  the 
physicians  in  the  presence  of  the  parents  or  relatives  of 
the  child. 

It  had  been  feared  that  parents  would  object  to  these 
examinations,  but  experience  showed  on  the  contrary 
that  nearly  all  of  them  were  grateful  for  the  medical 
help  and  advice  thus  rendered.  In  many  cases  of  heart 
defects  the  parents  were  entirely  igDorant  of  the  trouble, 
and  even  where  the  child  was  not  rejected  the  teachers 
could  be  cautioned  to  excuse  it  from  gymnastics  or 
otherwise  to  treat  it  with  especial  care.  Sometimes 
the  parents  consider  certain  defects  as  congenital  and 
incurable,  as  in  the  case  of  hard  hearing  caused  by  ad- 
enoid vegetations  in  the  nose,  when  a  simple  operation, 
advised  by  the  school  physician,  brought  almost  imme- 
diate relief. 

This  work  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  two  ways. 
It  enabled  the  parents  to  keep  those  children  out  of 
school  until  they  had  received  proper  treatment  and 
had  become  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  school 


life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  relieved  the  teachers  ef 
a  mass  of  material  which  would  have  cost  them  infinite 
trouble  and  would  have  formed  an  intolerable  drag  on 
the  progress  of  the  normal  children  in  the  class. 

Another  line  of  activity  of  the  school  physicians  con- 
sisted in  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  children 
who  could  attend  school  but  were  mentally  so  deficient 
that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  ordinary  class  in- 
struction. In  the  Berlin  schools  such  children  are 
taught  in  special  classes.  Before,  however,  being  as- 
signed to  such  a  special  class  the  child  has  to  undergo 
a  very  careful  medical  examination,  the  results  of  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  new  teachers.  A  large  number 
of  children  were  examined  in  this  way,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  child's  apparent  mental 
weakness  was  due  to  physical  causes,  such  as  defects  of 
vision  and  hearing,  stammering,  defective  breathing,  &c. 

Frequently,  also,  children  were  sent  up  for  medical 
examination,  when  they  seemed  to  look  sickly  or  shewed 
a  sudden  unaccountable  failure  to  do  the  workof  the  class. 

But  the  influence  of  the  school  physicians  exteiided 
not  only  to  individual  children,  their  work  also  reacted 
very  beneficially  on  the  hygienic  condition  of  whole 
schools  and  school  buildings.  Defective  arrangements 
of  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  in  certain  schoola 
were  remedied,  and  some  classes  were  dismissed  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Finally,  to  pro  note  the  science  ef  school  hygiene  and 
to  compare  the  results  of  observations,  the  school  phy- 
sicians formed  a  society  in  which  the  practical  problems 
concerning  the  health  of  school  children  were  discussed 
by  eminent  specialists. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  experience  of 
the  Berlin  schools  in  this  particular  contains  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  our  educational  system.  The  time 
must  soon  come  when  the  staff  of  every  city  school  will 
include  a  school  physician  as  regularly  as  it  now  includes 
a  principal,  teachers,  and  a  janitor. 

Fortunately  the  expense  need  not  be  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. In  Berlin  the  annual  cost  per  school  was  only 
$126  ;  under  our  conditions  it  would  naturally  be  hif^her, 
and  yet  with  the  large  number  of  bright  young  physi- 
cians who  would  find  in  the  schools  a  most  valuable  field 
of  study  and  observation,  the  expense  need  not  be  large. 
In  fact  it  would  be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  individual  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  the  system  as  a  whole. 
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Merit  or  Seniority— Which  ? 

By  J.  L.  Donahue,  Denver,  Col. 

The  70un([  man  snd  woman  who  hara  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  life  work  of  teachinf;  usually  enter  into 
the  service  with  a  zeal  born  of  hope  for  the  future, 
and  an  ambition  to  succeed,  in  an  honorable  way,  in 
reaching  the  highest  place  in  the  ranks. 

Like  all  who  are  iaesperienced  in  life's  work,  these 
young  people  have  to  learn  that  there  are  more  ob- 
statjlea  in  the  way  of  success  than  they  ever  realized 
were  there,  during  the  period  of  preparation.  In  actual 
life,  in  real  service,  all  is  not  bo  ideal  as  one  pictures  it 
to  himself  in  the  morning  of  life  when  he  is  building 
the  castles  that  youthful  enterprise  loves  to  rtar. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  discouraging  experiences 
that  come  to  the  young  teacher  is  met  when  she  enters 
the  service  in  a  system  where  several  of  the  teachers 
have  been  employed  for  a  great  many  years  consecu- 
tivelyL  We  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seems  as  tho 
teachers  who  have  remained  in  one  position  or  in  the 
same  district  for  several  years  have  a  bearing  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  newcomer  the  superiority  that  at- 
taches to  a  long  term  of  service. 

The  novice  appreciates  the  dignity  that  should  go 
with  a  life  spent  in  the  work  of  teaching  ;  hut  she  is 
unable  sympathetically  to  receive  the  cold-hearted  in- 
difference  that  these  seniors  in  service  manifest  toward 
the  newcomer  who  enters  tbe  ranks.  In  fact,  the 
young  teacher  ie  almost  compelled  to  feel  that  her  ad- 
vent has  excited  the  hostility  of  these  elder  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  is  made  to  feel  that  she  is  not  a  wel- 
come accession  to  the  fraternity.  She  is  not  so  stupid 
that  she  does  not  recognize  the  difference  between  a 
hearty  old-fashioned  welcome  and  a  stem  gaze,  accom- 
panied with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  her  intrusion  does  not 
win  the  approbation  of  those  who  are  to  be  her  associ- 
ates, she  sets  cheerfully  to  work,  determined  to  do  her 
very  best  and  resolved  to  win  or  lose  on  merit  snd  merit 
only. 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled, — a 


vacancy  that  she  thinks  herself  thoroly  qualiBed  to  SU. 
But  she  soon  learns  that  one  who  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice longer  than  she,  has  received  the  appointment. 
Upon  inquiry,  she  learns  that  it  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
precedent  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  her  senior 
in  service  will  be  promoted.  It  happens  that  upon  fur- 
ther investigation  she  learns  that  her  senior  is  in  every 
sense  well  qualified  to  fill  the  place,  and  since  she  has 
been  longer  in  service  than  the  new  teacher  tbe  mani- 
fest justice  of  tbe  promotion  is  apparent  to  the  new- 
comer. 

But  as  the  years  go  by,  it  comes  to  her  notice  that 
any  time  a  vacancy  occurs,  seniority  is  made  the  basis 
of  promotion.  The  unfairness  of  the  thing  is  apparent 
to  iher  and  she  begins  an  agitation  in  favor  of  merit 
versus  seniority.  Some  of  the  seers  who  have  been 
long  enough  in  the  service  to  learn  that  "  wisdom  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  advise  this  young  agitator,  that 
such  as  she  has  been  discharged,  ere  now,  for  just  this 
kind  of  disturbance  that  she  is  creating.  Sbe  now  sees 
the  reason  for  her  cold  reception  when  she  first  ap- 
peared among  the  brotherhood. 

Such  an  experience  as  this  is  not  uncommon.  The  one 
who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  have  her  mettle  tested  by 
competitive  examination,  or  otherwise,  will  invariably 
meet  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  satieiied  with  old- 
fashioned  conditions,  or  who  believe  that  : 

"  When  kicgB  are  blest  withall 

'lis  better  to  nit  still  and  rest 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall?" 
There  is  no  line  of  public  service  where  merit  counts 
for  so  little  as  in  teaching.  In  all  departments  of  the 
civil  service  when  a  person  seeks  promotion,  he  must  be 
examined,  both  mentally  and  physically,  before  he  can 
become  a  candidate  for  a  higher  position.  There  may 
be  excellent  reasons  why  this  is  not  done,  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  but  if  there  are  they  have  never  been 
brought  to  our  notice. 

What  is  the  reason  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs,tall 
candidates  for  the  position  should  not  be  cited  to  a 
mental  and  physical  examination?  It  is  true  that  these 
should  not  be  the  sole  tests.     The  succcessfol  teacher 
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must  posBeBsmanr  qnalifloationB  beaides  these,  aome  of 
which  are  difficult  to  define.  But  why  could  sot  the 
Bnparintendent  keep  a  list  of  all  eligiblee  so  far  as  the 
teaching  qaaliScation,  pure  and  simple,  is  coucsmed? 
Then  why  could  not  he  keep  a  list  of  names  of  all  those 
who  wish  promotion  to  certain  grades  in  the  grammar 
school  or  to  certain  departments  in  the  high  school? 
When  vacancies  occur,  conld  not  an  examination  be 
held,  and  all  who  desire  to  take  it  be  invited?  Then 
let  the  successfal  candidate  have  the  placa  If  there 
are  several  of  equal  ability,  let  the  judgment  of  the  so* 
perintendent  prevail. 

We  would  go  further  than  this  with  the  merit  system. 
Lc  would  be  well  to  establish  a  merit  scale  of  salary  be- 
yond the  regular  schedule  now  in  vogue  in  most  cities. 
Annual  examinations  could  be  held  and  those  who  care 
to  take  them  could  do  so.  If  they  are  successful  they 
should  be  entitled  to  the  advanced  scale. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Cook  county,  III.,  in  their 
platform  recently  adopted,  demand  that  teachers  shall 
be  selected,  retained,  and  promoted  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  merit  only.  The  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  has  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  merit  system.  The  system 
was  arranged  by  Supt.  Cooley.  Under  the  old  plan  in- 
crease in  salary  was  based  on  length  of  service  till 
a  certain  maximum  was  reached.  This  is  the  plan  in 
nearly  every  cityin  the  United  States.  The  new  sched- 
ule in  Chicago  leaves  the  old  one  as  it  was,  and  makes 
some  additioDB,  It  provides  a  maximum  above  the  old 
BOhedule  maximum,  ranging  from  $75  to  $100  per  year, 
for  all  teachers  who  show  progress.  The  test  of  prog- 
ress is  based  on  markings  of  school  work  made  by  the 
eity  superintendent,  together  with  an  annual  examin- 
ation for  all  who  desire  to  take  it.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  teachers  who  are  am- 
bitions to  study  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  the  exam- 
ination, a  system  of  normal  school  centers  is  to  be 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  These  are 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  faculty  of  the  city  normal 
school,  formerly  the  Cook  county  normal  eohool. 

Now.  here  ia  amove  in  the  right  direction.     Senior- 


ity  of  service  cuts  eo  figure  in  this  scheme.  If  a 
teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  schedule  she  is 
welcome  to  it.  If  a  teacher  is  ambitous  to  advance  she 
is  given  a  fair  chance. 

In  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country  there  are 
colleges  or  universities  where  teachers  can  take  courses 
of  study  thruout  the  year  reciting  in  evening  or  Satur- 
day classes.  Many  of  these  teachers  win  degrees  in 
this  way.  Is  it  just  that  such  teachers  should  be  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  accept  the  same  salary  as  those  who 
hare  no  other  ambition  than  to  bold  their  positions? 

Such  a  query  as  this  never  fails  to  arouse  the  wrath 
of  "Seniors  in  Service."  There  are  thousands  of 
teachers  in  the  country  who  believe  that  their  age  and 
experience  entitle  them  to  as  much,  or  more,  than  those 
who,  in  addition  to  doing  successful  teaching,  are  tak- 
ing courses  of  study  at  some  higher  institution,  and 
there  are  even  teachers  who  look  down  upon  those  who 
are  pursuing  courses  of  study,  as  tho  they  were  enemies 
in  the  camp.  The  writer  knows  of  teachers  who  have 
said  bitter,  sarcastic  things  about  these  "ambitions" 
teachers  who  find  time  to  do  outside  work,  and  he  baa 
even  heard  some  teachen  make  slanderous  remarks 
about  an  institution  that  receives  such  student  teachers 
into  its  classes  and  credits  their  work  toward  a  degree. 
It  is  the  same  old  story.  Teachers  are  not  free  from 
the  narrow-brained  jealousies  that  characterize  other 
classes  of  humanity.  If  one  of  their  own  number  suc- 
ceed, by  the  sweat  of  her  brow  in  winning  recognition 
that  they  themselves,  becavse  of  their  lethargic  nature 
have  never  been  able  to  merit,  petty  jealousy  and  little- 
minded  envy  manifest  themselves. 

One  of  our  educational  periodicals  last  spring  pub- 
lished a  symposium  from  the  pens  of  ma&y  of  the  city 
superintendents  thruout  the  country,  on  this  questioD. 
Nearly  all  of  these  superintendents  were  of  one  mind. 
They  felt  that  any  merit  scheme,  thus  far  proposed, 
would  not  be  successful.  The  principal  objection  given 
was  that  jealousy  wonld  be  excited  among  the  corps.  Supt. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore,  was,  we  believe,  the 
only  one  who  was  oatspoken  in  favor  of  the  merit 
scheme,  regardless  of  the  criticiams  that  it  might  evoke. 
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To  tlie  writer,  it  seems  like  a  very  puerile  argumeLt- 
against  a  merit  syBtem  that  it  will  aronee  the  antago- 
nism of  some  one.  Why  should  it?  Is  not  every  per- 
son giren  the  same  chance?  If  a  person  la  willing  to 
work  for  a  thing  and  earn  it,  is  he  not  honestly  entitled 
to  it?  Why  one  teacher  who  is  conceded  to  be  the 
«quai  of  another  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
qaaliScations  of  a  teacher,  and  is,  besides,  exerting  her- 
self to  learn  more  than  she  already  knows  by  seizing 
the  opportunities  that  a  local  institution  offers  in  the 
way  of  study,— why  such  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  accept 
the  same  compensation  as  her  less  ambitious  associate 
we  do  not  understand. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  in  reply  that  because  a 
teacher  does  not  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  some  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  it  is  no  proof  that  she  is 
not  progressive  and  is  not  studying  along  advanced 
lines.  We  admit  this,  but  why  not  submit  an  examina- 
tion and  invite  all  who  are  willing  to  participate?  This 
is  all  we  ask.  This  will  prove  whether  or  not  we  study. 
There  are  some  who  think  they  study  because  they  put 
in  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  preparing  work  for 
class  recitations.  We  would  hardly  classify  such  work 
under  the  head  of  advanced  study. 

Again,  it  is  affirmed  that  some  moat  excellent  teach- 
ers are  unable,  for  physical  reasons,  to  pursue  any 
work  outside  of  their  regular  teaching.  It  takes  all 
their  strength  to  do  the  day's  work.  This  kind  of 
teacher  would  not  suffer  thru  the  scheme  proposed. 
She  would  be  subject  to  the  regular  schedule.  But 
what  we  are  objecting  to  is  this,— that  such  a  teacher 
ahould  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  scheme  for  pro- 
motion In  position,  or  advancement  in  salary,  in  which 
she  is  unable  to  participate. 

We  woald  demand  a  physical  as  well  an  a  mental  and 
moral  examination.  Some  will  object  that  this  ia  too 
much  like  the  introduction  of  physical  force.  Well, 
we  are  not  making  a  sentimental  plea.  That  ia  certain. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  public  school  is  a  place  for 
invalids.  We  would  have  men  and  women  physicslly 
sound  in  every  school-room  in  the  land. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  superintendents  in  our 
Urge  school  systems  see  obstaclos  to  such  a  scheme  as 
we  propose  that  a  teacher  in  the  ranks  cannot  see. 
The  superintendent  is  in  a  position  to  see  some  sides 
of  the  qneition  that  one  who  teaches  a  class  day  after 
day  cannot  possibly  see.  But  ia  this  any  reason  why 
some  consideration  should  not  be  given  some  plan  that 
willt'eward  the  laborer  for  his  toil?  If  it  is  asserted 
that  this  plea  has  too  much  of  the  commercial  spirit  in 
it,  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  we  are  willing  to  have  it 
called  by  any  name,  however  discordant,  so  long  as  we 
get  a  chance  to  enlarge  our  earning  capacity  in  a  way 
that  is  honorable,  and  in  a  way  that,  at  the  same  time, 
will  advance  the  profession  by  raising  the  standard. 

Chicago  is  to  do  this.  Is  there  a  good  reason  why 
other  cities  should  not? 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Tat  oS  the  Townihip  Rcfoim  Law. 

Id  an  action  brought  to  determine  whether  the  school  town- 
ship is  subject  to  the  tawnship  adviaar;  board  it  was  shown 
that  the  township  trnstee  of  Lincoln,  iBdiana,  bought  an 
amount  of  Bchool  furniture  fiom  the  complainant  before  an 
appropriation  had  been  made  far  it  bj  the  advisor;  board. 
His  snccesBor  refused  payment  on  tbia  ground,  and  the  trial 
conrt  held  that  the  school  township  ia  not  controlled,  aa  ia  the 
civil  township,  by  the  adviaory  board,  American  School  ?nmi- 
tara  Company  vt.  Lincoln  Township,  Hendricka,  C.  C,  Septem- 
ber 3, 1902. 

Tbe  advisory  board  meets  once  a  year  aad  pasaei  mppUes  on 
tbeir  merits,  making  or  Teluslng  the  appropriation.  Tbe  tra*- 
tees  are  opposed  to  this  and  are  endeavoilDK  to  have  the  law  te- 

Penslon  Fund. 

The  edncationsl  board  of  Minneapolis  had  decided  to  dedact 
one  per  cent,  from  the  aalariea  of  all  teachers  to  provide  for 
anaaities  after  long  service.  All  teachers  were  required  to 
enter  into  such  contract.  Held,  that  the  act  of  the  board  in 
providing  for,  and  exacting  by  contract,  ancb  a  percentage 
of  aalarie?,  was  nnanthorized  by  law,  illegal,  and  void. 

State  ex  rel.  idDBuoTi  vs.  Rodgera,  Comptroller,  Minneapo- 
lis, S.  C. 

A  msDdamuS  wa^  soaghtrcqulrine  the  city  comptroller  to  sign 
a  warrant  drawn  by  the  board  of  education  on  the  city  treaa- 
I rsentlng  ont '   -'  -"  " ' '  --'- 
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School  Corporatioiu  —  Indcbttdnf  11 — Isiulnj  Bondi. 

By  Laws  1901,  c.  113,  a  board  of  education  haa  anthority, 
for  school  sites  or  buildinga,  or  to  fund  a  bonded  indebtedneee, 
to  borrow  money  and  issne  bonds  therefor,  and  to  sell  the 
bonds  at  not  leas  than  par,  or  it  may  refund  an  old  debt  by 
exchanging  bonds  at  par  for  a  greater  amount  of  pre-existing  ' 
bonds. 

Section  20  atates  that  a  school  corporation  ahall  not  isan^ 
bonda  to  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  bond  issue  exceeding  ancb  per  cent,  of  pres- 
ent valuation  to  refund  a  larger  atnonnt  of  legal  bonds  made 
when  valuation  was  higher. 

A  valid  bonded  indebtedness,  if  the  creditors  agree,  may  be 
reduced  by  an  exchange  of  new  bonds  without  any  special 
legifllative  anthority. 

Ewert  vt.  Malery,  tt  al.  S.  C,  Sooth  Dakota,  August  4, 
1902. 

Mortjajc  Exemption. — Taxation. 

Tbe  Indiana  Supreme  court  has  handed  down  its  decision  on 
"Tbe  State  Tniveraity  case."  The  point  of  the  decision  is 
that  mortgages  given  the  state  by  private  citizens,  covering 
loans  from  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of  the  State  univer- 
aity,sre  free  from  tax  and  asaeesment  liens  incurred  after  the 
execation  of  tbe  mortgage  and  daring  the  time  the  land  was 
under  the  mortgage.  Ihe  spirit  of  the  decision  is  that  the 
State  university  is  entirely  a  public  institution. 

Marion  Bond  Company  vs.  Browder,  Indiana,  5.  C,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1902. 

Municipal  School  May  Prevent  Secret  Sadttjct. 

A  pupil  of  the  Hannal  Training  High  school,  u  municipal 
institution,  bad,  against  the  orders  of  the  faculty,  joined  the 
Pbi-Lambda-Epsilon  Secret  Society,  and  was  denied  the  privi- 
leges of  the  schooL  Action  was  brooght  against  the  facalty 
by  the  father.  The  conrt  upheld  tbe  defendants. 
_  =98' 

^Z~  [Arizona  Minerals. 

A  cat>inet  of  rare  and  beanttfnl  mineral  epecimens,  display* 
ing  great  originality  in  its  make-up,  ha?  just  been  finished  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey,  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  for  exhibition  at  tke 
World's  fair  in  1904.  Dr.  Bailey  was  engaged  for  six  months 
in  preparing  the  cabinet.  The  collection,  which  etnbraces 
nearly  500  apecimens,  is  repreaentative  of  every  ebsracter 
of  mineral  rock  known  in  Yuma  county.  Tbe  cabinet  is  about 
4x5  feet,  divided  into  nine  parts,  having  156  snbdivisions 
for  the  same  number  of  specimens.  The  top  surf  ace  of  tbe 
outside  frame  is  covered  with  mineral  sfecimenf,  there 
being  more  than  300  separate  pieces  of  rock  on  the  four  sides, 
securely  cemented  to  the  wood  and  so  artistically  arranged 
that  the  various  shades  of  color  blend  barmOnioaaly.  Tbeeides 
of  the  fram^  are  covereil  with  cream-colored  spar,  ponnded 
up.  like.cOBiVa  sand.  Around  tbe  inside  of  tbe  frame  in  letters 
of  pulverized  copper  is  "  Mineials  from  Yuma  county,  Ari- 
zona." 
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William  F.  Phelps:  A  Veteran  Educator. 

'By  A.mo^  M.  K*lio^' 


WhenI  entered  the  State  Normal  school  atAlbuiyiB 
1861  as  a  pupil,  I  wae  singularly  attracted  to  Principal 
Phelps,  of  the  training  department,  then  termed  the 
"  Experimental  School,"  It  was  nniveisally  knonn  that 
he  had  been  the  favorite  student  of  David  F.  Page,  and 
when  that  noble  soul  passed  away,  he  became  the  lead- 
ing interpreter  of  hia  views.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
how  that  generation  had  been  stirred  into  edncational 
activity  and  enthusiasm  by  the  elevated  ideals,  the  elo- 
quence, the  impressive  personality,  the  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  children  and  the  willingnesB  to  sacrifice  self 
manifested  by  Mr.  Page.  It  is  no  wonder  that  bis  pu- 
pil was  profoundly  impressed  by  this  apostle  of  a  nobler 
and  higher  order  of  teaching  and  that  he  became  a  de- 
voted disciple  ;  for  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
close  intimacy  with  him,  personal,  profeeeional,  and  do- 
mestic. 

Having  thoroly  imbibed  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of 
this  most  extraordinary  man,  he  took  a  leading  and  com- 
manding part  after  his  death  in  expounding  and  diffus- 
ing the  new  gospel  of  education  which  had  been  brought 
to  light  by  him,  and  which  the  early  graduates  of  the 
Albany  State  Normal  school  believed  meant  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  common  schools  from  the  reign  of  ignorant, 
incompetent,  narrov-mindud,  often  abusive,  terrifying 
teachers  that  had  held  away  in  them.  Mr.  Phelps  fett 
it  to  be  bis  miggion  to  promote  the  coming  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation  by  arousing  the  world  to  the  need  of  a  nobler, 
higher,  and  broader  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his 
important  work. 

The  New  Teacher, 

Mr.  Page  embodied  in  that,  for  those  times,  remarka- 
ble book,  "The  Tbeory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  mary 
of  these  ideas  concerning  teaching  that  differentiates 
him  from  most  of  the  so-called  educators  of  hie  time. 
He  declared  that  the  teacher  should  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  of  his  calling;  that  he 
should  understand  its  underlying  principles  and  not  be 
content  with  merely  hearing  the  lessons  from  the  text- 
books ;  that  he  should  love  his  work  and  regard  hie 
charge  as  a  sacred  trust ;  that  he  should  deal  gently 
with  the  erring ;  that  he  should  be  permeated  with  a 
profonnd  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  pnpils  them- 
selves, to  the  parents,  and  to  the  Creator;  that  he 
ehould  know  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach ; 
that  he  should  be  the  incarnation  of  every  virtue  ;  that 
he  should  illnstrate  in  bis  daily  walk  and  conversation 
all  that  is  true,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  and  that  he 
should  be  a  builder  of  character  for  both  worlds. 

Mr.  Page's  pupils  under  his  beneficent  administration 
became  like  unto  apostles  sitting  at  his  feet  and  listen- 
ing to  his  matchless  eloquence  as  be  described  the  ideal 
teacher,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr,  Phelpa 
was  profoundly  impressed  or  that  he  consecrated  him- 
self to  live,  think,  and  work  as  his  preceptor  had  done 
before  him.  Like  most  of  those  who  entered  the  Al- 
bany Normal  school  in  those  days,  he  followed,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  usual  routine  conree  mieoalled  teach- 
ing, carrying  it  into  the  district  and  village  schools  of 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  for  four  years,  yet  hunger- 
ing to  do  a  nobter  work,  wben  the  news  was  made  pub- 
lic that  a  normal  school  would  be  establiebed  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Phelps,  then  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year,  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  this  institution,  having  been  ap- 
pointed thereto  by  the  county  board  of  enpervisors.  Of 
him,  after  a  preliminary  examination,  Mr.  Page  re- 
marked, "That  young  man  will  make  his  mark," 
This  young  man  imbibed  not  only  the  ideas  of  his 
teacher,  but  his  spirit  also  in  a  remarkable  defcrre. 

In  the  experimental  department,  where  I  became  his 


pupil,  he  presented  his  lofty  ideals  and  earnest  convic- 
tions with  an  eloquence  that  impiesses  me  to-day  as  1 
write,  the  half  a  century  has  since  passed  away.  I  am- 
glad  to  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness  to  him.  I 
recall  how  he  counseled  devotion  to  an  understanding 
of  educational  principles,  an  exbaustleEs  study  of  the 
best  writers  upon  all  phases  of  the  question,  and  an  nn- 
abated  effort  to  understand  the  child's  needs  and  minis- 
ter intelligently  to  them,  and  that  it  had  become  a  set- 
tled principle  to  which  he  would  allow  no  exception, 
that  every  teacher  should  be  educated  and  trained  for 
his  work.  His  convictions  concerning  the  importance 
of  normal  echools  were  deep-seated  and  intense. 
Becomci  an  Upbuilder  of  Noimal  Schools. 
His  service  of  eight  years  at  Albany  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  remarkable  career  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  this  class  of  institutions.  In 
1855  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  in  the  proposed  work 


of  training  teaoh«rs  in  New  Jersey,  being  elected  aa 
the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  Echool  at  Trenton, 
provision  having  been  made  therefor  by  the  legislature 
during  the  preceding  winter.  The  bnildingwaa  planned 
and  erected  under  his  personal  anpervision.  Thoee  days 
were  the  days  when  the  idea  of  normal  schools  and 
special  training  for  teachers  was  new  in  New  Jersey,  aa 
it  was  in  New  York  in  184<1.  In  this  case  alas  the  work 
seemed  to  demand  a  canvass  of  the  state,  which  he  ef- 
fected thru  the  teachers'  institutes,  where  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly impressive.  Thru  hia  efforts  for  nine  years 
normal  school  ideas  became  firmly  implanted  in  a  state 
that  had  hitherto  exhibited  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
special  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  great  work. 
Goei  Wut 
The  Western  country  had  always  been  attractive  to 
him  on  account  of  its  liberality  tewarda  educational 
movements.  Receiving  an  invitation  from  tht  author- 
ities of  the  state  of  Minnescta,  in  1864,  to  becom*  tie 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Winona,  b«  ac- 
cepted it  and  entered  upon  his  work  with  his  accfll- 
tomed  energy,  reorganized  that  institution  after  it  hid 
been  discontinued  for  two  years,  planned  a  new  bunding 
which  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  Ma 
kind  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  made  the  term 
normal  school  a  respected  one  thruout  the  state.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  institution  for  twelfe  years, 
giving  it  a  national  reputation.  At  the  meetiofc  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  held  at  Hinniapolis 
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in  1876,  Mr.  Phelps  was  elected  its  president  for  the 
Centennial  year,  1876,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Baltimore  daring  that  year.  Immediately  following 
that  meeting  an  international  educational  conference 
was  held  at  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Philadelphia,  an 
assembly  that  brought  together  distinguished  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Professor  Phelps  was 
•unanimously  chosen  the  presiding  officer  of  that  body 
and  served  during  its  session  of  two  days.  Its  proceed- 
ings were  very  interesting  and  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  education. 

The  Student  of  Education. 

I  must  recur  again  to  the  *'  Experimental  School"  at 
Albany  to  explain  his  extraordinary  qualifications  as  an 
upbuilder  of  normal  schools.  As  I  became  his  successor 
in  the  principalship  of  that  department,  I  can  testify  to 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  child  as 
well  as  the  molding  and  training  of  the  teacher.  Theo- 
ries were  there  tested,  causes  of  success  or  failure  were 
analyzed,  the  progress  of  the  child  or  lack  of  it  investi- 
gated, the  skill  of  the  teacher  or  the  want  of  it  inquired 
into;  and  in  all  these  matters,  the  data  for  comparison  up- 
on the  facts  of  which  were  observed  and  accumulated,  dis- 
cussions were  held  daily,  general  principles  and  rules  of 
practice  were  deduced,  and  the  laws  that  govern  the 
development  of  the  faculties  were  formulated  and  made 
the  common  possession  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  normal 
school,  spending  as  they  did  several  weeks  in  observation 
and  practice  in  this  department.  Thus  a  body  of  prof es- 
sional  and  pedat^ogical  knowledge  was  obtained  by  in- 
duction of  the  facts  presented,  of  immense  value  to  the 
future  teacher,  because  it  was  derived  mostly  from  ac- 
tual experience  with  pupils.  This  method  of  teaching 
-the  art  of  teaching  by  induction,  begun  at  Albany  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  was  continued  at  Trenton  and  Winona.  The  ef- 
fect of  labor  in  fields  like  these  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
highly  instructive  to  the  man  himself.  They  gave  him 
clear  views  of  the  normal  school  field  and  positive  con- 
victions of  the  truth  that  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties  is  a  process  that  may  be  guided  and  controlled 
by  laws  and  methods  that  may  be  conveyed  one  to  an- 
other ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  teaching  is  an  art  based 
upon  science  that  the  teacher  may  study  and  reduce  to 
practice. 

The  experience  of  ProfesRor  Phelps  especially  fitted 
him  for  the  responsible  and  comprehensive  work  of  a 
promoter,  organizer  and  director  of  normal  school 
work.  His  eminent  qualifications  became  widely  known 
and  his  judgment  was  extensively  sought  upon  every 
phase  of  this  work.  A  National  Normal  School  Asso- 
-ciation  was  organized  in  1857,  and  he  served  as  its 
president  for  five  successive  years.  It  was  subsequently 
merged  with  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
now  forms  one  of  its  most  important  departments.  He 
served  for  two  years  as  president  of  one  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin normal  schools  at  Whitewater,  when  he  returned  to 
Winona  and  was  made  superintendent  of  its  public 
schools,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  Those 
schools  were,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  in  a  demor- 
alized condition  in  respect  to  their  discipline,  but  were 
nearly  or  quite  revolutionized  under  his  firm  and  judi- 
cious administration. 

Displays  Unusual  Business  Ability. 

His  remarkable  efficiency  in  the  direction  of  the  Win- 
ona public  schools,  his  pronounced  public  spirit  and  in- 
terest in  the  growth  of  the  city,  led  to  his  appointment 
as  secretary  of  the  city  board  of  trade,  an  office  which 
he  jointly  held  with  the  superintendency  of  schools  for 
several  years,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  city,  re- 
sulting in  a  large  increase  of  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. In  1886  a  wider  field  in  the  business  world  opened 
unexpectedly  before  him.  His  services  were  sought  for 
by  the  St.  Paul  chamber  of  commerce  as  its  secretary. 
After  serving  more  than  a  year  in  this  capacity,  his 
work  at  St.  Paul  attracted  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  Duluth,  who,  having  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  natural  advantages  of 


their  city  as  a  great  commercial  center,  organized  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  chose  our  educator  as  its  sec- 
retary and  leader  on  a  contract  for  three  years  at  an 
average  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.    It  became  appar- 
ent to  him  and  to  the  members  of  the  organization  led 
by  him  that  the  fortunes  of  the  great  city  to  be,  at  the 
head  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  depended  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  locks  at  the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary  liver,  to 
allow  vessels  of  the  first  class  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
lower  lakes,  and  secure  easy  access  to  the  lower  lakes  and 
to  the  Erie  canal  at  Buffalo.     Consequently,  a  national 
commercial  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  July,  1887,  to  discuss  the  pressing  needs  of 
commerce  for  an  open  waterway.     Mr.  Phelps  was 
elected  temporary  chairman  and  subsequently,  perma- 
nent secretary  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  convention 
composed  of  leading  men,  governors,  senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
After  an  exhaustive  discussion  it  was  unanimously  de- 
termined by  the  convention  to  ask  Congress  for  large 
appropriations,  and  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen, 
of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  at  the  opening  of  Congress  and 
lay  the  whole  subject  before  the  committees  on  com- 
merce of  both  branches.    This  step  resulted  in  securing 
grants  of  $1,000,000,  where  previously  but  one-tenth  of 
that  amount  had  been  grudgingly  doled  out.  The  proceed- 
ings   of   this    notable    convention,    published    under 
the  supervision  of  Secretary  Phelps,  5,000  copies  being 
distributed  over  the  country  and  over  Europe,  exerted 
a^  potent  influence  upon    the   more    rapid   construc- 
tion of   this  famous   international    waterway,    prac- 
tically placing  Lake  Superior,  which  is  eighteen  feet 
higher  than  the  lower  lakes,  upon  the  same  level  with 
them  for  all  purposes  of  navigation.     The  mission  of 
the  committee  was  entirely  successful.  Congress  there- 
after continuously  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
prompt  construction  and  completion  of  the  lock,  which  is 
a    conspicuous   monument    of   the  sagacity  and  en- 
terprise of  the  noble  men  who  thus  worked  for  its  speedy 
consummation. 

Returns  to  the  Normal  School  Wotk. 

For  the  past  five  years  this  man  of  versatile  gifts  has 
been  and  still  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  He  is 
what  is  recognized  as  the  resident  director  at  Duluth, 
having  in  charge  the  erection  of  the  new  building  at 
that  point,  together  with  its  local  business  interests. 
This  building  was  begun  in  May,  1901,  and  was  expected 
to  be  opened  in  September  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  constructed 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  The  state  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience 
of  one  so  long  and  successfully  engaged  in  this  special 
field,  one  whose  whole  life  and  thought  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  with  but  brief  intervals,  has  been  given 
to  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  special  and  adequate  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher  entrusted  to  his 
hands. 


Geyefs  Stationer  says  that  a  growing  tree  has  been 
converted  into  a  printed  newspaper  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  in  easy-going  Austria  at  that. 

At  Sakkarah,  south  of  Cairo,  the  necropolis  of  the 
mighty  Egyptian  city  of  Memphis,  that  flourished  4000 
B.  C,  has  been  discovered  the  tomb  of  Sokhitni-onkh, 
the  earliest  physician  that  history  tells  about.  He  was 
chief  physician  to  Pharaoh  Sahura. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  vast  mass  of 
water  held  back  by  the  Assouam  dam  is  beginning  to 
have  an  effept  on  the  climatic  conditions.  The  in- 
creased humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be  ex- 
erting a  serious  disintegrating  influence  on  the  Sphinx, 
who  has  for  so  VBUVKf  hundreds  of  years  silently  watched 
Over  Egypt. 
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School  Bquipment  and  the  6ducational  'Cradc* 

Under  this  head  are  given  practical  Biigge8tioxx0  conceminff  aids  to  ceachins  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  deecriptions  of  new 
matai  ial  for  schools  and  collefires.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  aU  notes  of  school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
adTertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  will  find  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  manei, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  important  field.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Aatt or  o/ Thx 
School  Joubnal,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 


Coal  in  the  Schools. 

Among  many  difficult  qnestiocB  for  the  coming  winter, 
which  the  coal  strike  has  raised,  is  the  one  that  deald'^ith  the 
schools,  particularly  with  those  of  the  cities  and  districts 
where  wood  is  not  easily  obtained,  or  not  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  of  any  practical  relief. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  question  must  he 
solved.  Philadelphia,  as  already  noted  in  The  Journal,  has 
had  to  import  from  Wales  25,0C0  tons  of  anthracite.  Yonkers 
has  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  supply  in  this  country  for  its 
sixteen  schools.  Boston  has  a  conglomeration  of  anthracite, 
soft  coal,  wood,  and  charcoal  mixed  in  its  bins  to  tide  over  for 
the  present.  Washington  is  talking  of  using  soft  coal  to  start 
coke  fires,  and  Brooklyn  finds  itself  with  1,000  tons  to  supply 
145  buildings— enough,  if  economically  used,  to  last  one  week. 
In  Isew  York  matters  are  as  bad.  Yonkers  has  decided  to  im- 
port its  anthracite  from  Wales  rather  than  close  the  schools. 

It  is  certain  that,  unless  some  substitute  can  be  obtained 
durine  the  present  stringency  in  the  anthracite  market,  many 
schools  must  close.  In  some  places  there  seems  to  be  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  use  of  soft  coal  for  heating  purposes.  In  the 
use  of  this  material  one  or  two  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The 
furnaces  will  need  constant  attention  and  the  details  for  its 
use  are  the  reverse  of  those  for  anthracite.  The  slide  damper 
in  the  feed  door  must  be  kept  open  all  the  time  to  supply  the 
air  needed  above  the  fire  and  not  from  underneath,  as  with 
anthracite.  Thus  the  draft  openings  in  the  ash-pit  door  do 
not  need  to  be  open  as  much  or  as  long  as  they  would  be  in 
the  latter  case.  The  draft  in  the  chimney  must  be  left  open, 
always,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  rapidly  formed  gases.  And, 
in  raking,  reverse  the  operation  and  pack  down  bituminous 
coal  from  the  top.  To  keep  the  fire  alive  all  night  hard  coal 
must  be  used  in  conjunction,  as  the  combustion  of  soft  coal  is 
too  rapid  to  admit  a  lasting  fire.  The  chimneys  must  be  kept 
clean,  being  swept  at  least  once  in  two  months  ;  otherwise, 
there  is  danger  from  the  burning  of  the  very  inflammable 
soot-formation  either  to  the  building  itself,  or  to  adjacent 
ones.  With  these  few  hints  carefully  attended  to,  soft  coal,  if 
its  use  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  may  be  used  effectively. 

Wood  is  another  substitute,  but  is  local.  Moreover,  few 
furnaces  now  used  for  hard  coal  can  be  used  for  wood.  Coke 
gives  off  a  very  sickening  and  unhealthy  gas  and  is,  by  no 
means,  to  be  favored. 

To  heat  with  gas  of  any  kind  means  the  first  cost  of  heaters 
in  each  room  with  the  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  added.  Upon 
inquiry  of  many  furnace  dealers  this  method  of  overcoming  a 
merely  temporary  difficulty  met  with  little  encouragement  on 
account  of  the  cost.  We  were  assured  that  the  apiount  to  be 
paid  for  gas  would  be  far  beyond  coal  at  $15  a  ton. 

The  use  of  oil  for  heating  purposes  needs  specially  prepared 
furnaces,  but  attention  might  be  given  to  a  new  artificial  fuel 
manufactured  at  Boston.  This  is  a  combination  of  peat,  pe- 
troleum, and  lime,  with  bituminous  pitch.  This  "  synthetical  ** 
coal  gives  a  greater  heat  than  the  bituminous  and  almost  as 
much  as  the  anthracite.  In  efficiency  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  fuels  in  existence  and  in  cost  the  comparison  is 
equally  favorable.  There  would  seem,  then,  three  remedies 
for  the  temporary  crisis  :  importation  of  hard  coal,  the  care- 
ful use  of  soft  coal,  or  the  peat  and  petroleum  fuel  of  the 
Randall  Synthetical  Coal  Company,  Boston.  The  closing  of  any 
school  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  agreed  to  without  a  strug- 
gle. 

Talc  Slate  Crayons  and  New  Relief  Maps. 

Devices  that  promise  to  do  away  with  the  unhealthful  dust 
and  dirt  arising  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  chalk  crayon  are 
always  interesting  to  teachers.  Talc  slate  is  the  latest  and 
most  successful  preparation.  Hitherto  the  use  of  this  crayon, 
practically  dustless,  has  not  been  much  in  favor  on  account  of 
the  greasy  condition  in  which  it  left  the  blackboard,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  erased.  These  difficulties  have 
now  been  overcome  and  the  great  demand  that  the  Central 
School  Supply  Company  is  having  for  these  crayons  speaks 
well  for  their  practicability.  "The  Relief  Review  Maps" 
offered  by  the  same  company  convey  to  the  pupils  concrete 
ideas  of  the  physical  features  of  the  various  countries  they 
study.  These  "Relief  Maps  "  may  be  neatly  filled  in  and  qol- 
ored  and  will  be  highly  valued  by  the  pupils.  •   ^ 


A  Pocket  Typewriter, 

The  pocket  typewriter,  ini^ented  by  Eugeie  McCUan  Long, 
of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  a  device  intended  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty of  recording  a  conversation  or  speech  without  removing 
the  hands  from  the  pockets.  The  future  of  this  little  machine 
lies  in  its  simplicity.  Its  casing  is  of  hard  rubber,  its  interior 
of  aluminum.  In  the  casing  are  two  small  spools  that  hold 
rolls  of  tape  similar  to  the  white  paper  in  the  ordinary  ticker. 
By  merely  pressing  four  keys  on  one  side  of  the  casing,  and 
by  the  manipulation  of  a  space  key  aid  a  number  indicator, 
almost  anything  that  can  be  uttered  can  be  put  down  in  sym- 
bols. Mr.  Long  claims  that  the  manipulation  of  the  machine 
can  be  mastered  in  two  hours,  and  any  one  can  in  a  week  be- 
come an  expert  in  taking  down  anything  from  speeches  to 
market  reports. 

This  typewriter  is  designed  to  make  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct symbol  for  each  letter,  as  also  for  each  sound  shown  in 
the  latest  works  on  phonography,  respecting  all  ccmbirsticn 
signs  shown  in  these  works  and  a  long  list  of  word  signs  All 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  this  instrument  quicker  Ihan 
than  can  be  done  with  pencil. 

Wire  Tests. 

A  new  apparatus,  devised  by  Mr.  C.  £dward  Fisher,  of  the 
University  School,  Providence,  for  deteiminirg  the  breaking 
strength  of  wire  will  prove  valuable.  It  requires  little  table 
space  and  the  annoying  recoil  is  OTercome.  The  ariargement 
for  attaching  the  wire  to  be  tested  is  such  as  to  obviate  break- 
age at  the  point  of  attachment.  By  means  of  this  device 
Young's  Modulus  experiment  may  be  easily  and  quickly  per- 
formed. This  apparatus  is  made  by  the  Franklin  Laboratory 
Supply  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Economy  in  School  Supplies. 

The  New  York  city  board  of  superintendents  has  cut  off 
hundreds  of  articles  which  it  is  held  are  not  needed  in  the 
public  schools.  This  action  will  tend  to  more  uniformity  in 
the  schools.  Instead  of  specially  ruled  pads  and  composition 
books,  things  peculiar  to  schools  and  not  need  in  commeicial 
life,  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  to  use  the  ordinary  materials 
of  every-day  life.  The  question  of  the  book  list  will  go  over 
till  the  new  course  of  study  is  adopted,  except  tlat  antiquated 
text-books  will  be  abolished.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
among  many  commissioners  to  adopt  a  single  text-book  for  all 
schools.  This  plan  has  many  arguments  in  its  favor,  but  the 
evils  inherent  in  it  far  outweigh  these  minor  considerations. 

The  Lead  Pencil  Industry. 

In  1860  there  were  six  establishments  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  lead  pencils,  with  an  output  valuea  at  $20,400. 
In  1900  the  number  of  establishments  was  seven,  but  the  out- 
put had  increased  to  $2,222,276.  The  total  number  of  gross 
was  1,653,937,  of  which  New  York  state  supplied  909,170. 
The  importation  of  pencils  was  only  86,119  gross.  William 
Monroe,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  first  made  lead  pencils  in  this  coun- 
try in  1812.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker,  but  the  war  of  that 
date  so  depressed  business  that  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
making  of  pencils,  which  he  sold  at  a  great  profit. 

He  pulverized  the  black  lead,  mixed  it,  and  made  the  pencils 
all  by  hand,  for  which  he  had  a  ready  sale  in  Boston.  He 
found  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  materials,  and  it  was 
not  until  1819  that  he  made  this  his  sole  business. 

It  is  said  that  Joseph  Dixon  attempted  the  manufacture  of 
pencils  in  1830 ;  but  his  results  were  unfavorably  received. 
He  was  told  if  he  put  a  foreign  label  on  his  goods  they  would 
meet  a  quick  sale;  but  rather  than  do  this  he  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  making  of  crucibles,  and  formed  the 
J.  Dixon  Crucible  Comyany,  which  in  1872  again  began  the 
making  of  pencils,  this  time  with  phenomenal  success. 

In  1861  the  Faber  Company,  from  Germany,  began  opera- 
tions here,  followed  later  by  the  Eagle  and  American  Lead 
Pencil  Company.  These  companies  are  now  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  have  no  connection  with  foreign  plants. 

The  great  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  states,  eays  the 
CtmtLS  Bulletin^  is  due  to  four  causes  :  "The  existence  of  rich 
graphite  mines ;  extraordinary  facilities  for  eecuring  this  sub- 
stance from  mines  elsewhere ;  the  greatest  cedar  forests  in. 
the  world ;  and  the  introduction  of  labor*saving  machines." 
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The  graphite  mostly  used  Ib  foond  in  Ticosdeioga,  N.  Y. 
Theee  mines  are  much  like  coal  mines,  externally  and  inter- 
nally. There  are  large  Teins  of  the  crystallized  variety  and 
small  veins  or  pockets  of  the  compact  or  granulated  form, 
which  is  the  one  used  for  pencils. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  interesting.  The  graphite  is 
pulverized  by  stamps  under  water,  the  particles  floating  off 
with  the  water  thru  a  series  of  tanks  in  which  they  form  a 
sediment.  In  this  state  the  graphite  is  as  evasive  to  the  touch 
as  quicksilver.  Then  by  another  water  process  the  finest  is 
separated  from  the  mass  and  is  used  for  pencils.  This  is 
mixed  with  a  bluish- gray  clay  ;  the  more  clay  the  harder  the 
pencil.  This  compound,  ground  and  mixed  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  cream,  after  the  water  is  pressed  from  it,  is  forced 
thru  holes  of  the  desired  size  of  the  lead,  made  thru  a  plate  on 
the  bottom  of  a  forming  press.  The  coils  that  result  are 
straightened  out,  and  broken  off  into  lengths  sufficient  for 
three  pencils.  The  wood  cases  of  the  cheaper  pencils  are  made 
of  pine,  and  of  the  better  grades  of  cedar.  The  labor  is  done 
mostly  by  women. 

*  .*  * 

A  large  vein  of  graphite  has  been  discovered  near  Pyramid 
lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  a  company  will  be  at  once  or- 
ganized to  work  it.  A  new  process  of  separation,  invented  by 
John  H.  Davis,  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  method,  will  be 
used.  Hitherto,  the  isolating  of  graphite  from  its  impurities 
has  made  its  mining  unprofitable.  There  have  been  other 
small  finds  in  the  vicinity. 

A  Remington  Anniversary. 

Every  two  or  three  years  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany brings  together  its  representatives  and  managers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  recent  gathering  commemorated 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  firm  of 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict. 

The  aieeting  opened  in  New  York,  but,  to  the  delightful  sur- 
prise of  all,  was  changed  thru  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Clarence 
W.  Seamans  to  the  new  ''  Mount  Washington,''  N.  H.  Here 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  4  and  5,  the  sessions  were  con- 
tinued. Interesting  reports  were  read,  and  the  papers  by 
foreign  managers  were  delightful  on  account  of  their  elegant 
and  accurate  English. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  a  trip  to  the  Profile  House,  and 
Sunday  was  reserved  for  Mount  Washington.  Here  an  old 
time  machine  by  a  rival  firm  was  found  ;  but  it  did  not  take 
the  seventy-five  Remington  men  long  to  make  its  owner  sur- 
render, and  the  old  machine,  carried  off  in  triumph,  gave  way 
to  a  No.  6  Remington  For  eighteen  summers  the  Riemington 
has  been  in  use  in  the  office  of  Among  ike  Clouds,  a  publi- 
cation issued  from  Mount  Washington  twice  daily  during  the 
season  ;  and  one  is  also  to  be  found  on  Pike's  Peak  in  the 
West.  The  business  of  the  firm  embraces  the  globe.  Man- 
ager Stockwell  had  come  12,000  miles  from  Calcutta  to  study 
means  of  adapting  the  machine  to  the  various  native  tongues 
of  India.  Remingtons  are  to  be  found  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. 

To-day  there  are  machines  to  print  Russian,  Greek,  Bur- 
mese, and  Arabic.  The  Arabic  machine  is  a  curiosity.  This 
language  is  printed  from  right  to  left,  and  its  characters  ap- 
pear like  shorthand.  The  type  founders'  alphabet  for  Arabic 
consists  of  650  characters,  but  it  is  brought  within  the  limits 
of  a  No.  7.  There  are  only  twenty-eight  letters,  but  these 
have  different  forms  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words,  and  when  alone.  Then  the  spacing  had  to  have  a  spe- 
cial device,  some  keys  wide,  others  narrow,  others  not  spacing 
at  all,  to  allow  diacritical  marks  and  accents  and  dots  below 
and  above  the  letters  to  be  added.  Many  languages  of  the  East 
from  Cape  Town  to  Moscow,  and  Constantinople  to  Hong- 
Kong  are  written  in  these  characters.  It  is  the  lingua 
franea  of  the  East. 

Besides  this  a  Burmese  machine  has  been  perfected  ly 
Mr.  Phinney,  one  of  their  representatives.  The  alphabet 
consists  of  circles  with  all  kinds  of  attachments  below  and 
above,  and  sometimes  it  takes  four  or  five  strokes  of  a  key 
to  make  a  character,  but  when  made  you  have  a  syllable. 


Laiog's  Planetarium  is  receiving  high  praise  from  some  of 
our  leading  educators.  It  is  useful  in  ^^^^ 
every  grade,  and  vividly  presents  a  thoro 
knowledge  where  mere  words  would  fail. 
Questions  which  puzzle  the  mass  of  pupils 
and  are  solved  only  in  higher  schools  can. 
with  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  be  clearly^ 
answered  in  elementary  schools. 


Text-Book  Adoption  in  Mexico. 

The  principles  governing  the  selection  of  text-books  in 
Mexico  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Rodriguez, 
the  commissioner  asked  by  the  national  board  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  commissioner  writes  that  he  has  chosen  only  books  that 
contain  the  greatest  merit,  and  has  been  guided  thruout  by 
four  principles  :  First,  the  mechanical  excellence  ;  second,  the 
best  books  must  be  chosen,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of 
writer  or  publisher ;  third,  a  writer  is  to  be  preferred  that 
presents  the  abstract  thru  the  concrete  and  adapts  himself 
most  closely  to  actual  conditions  of  the  schools  ;  and  fourth, 
tried  principles  of  pedagogy  must  be  maintained.  All  essen- 
tial things  being  equal,  a  simple,  familiar  style  is  to  be  given 
the  preference. 

The  work  on  writing,  by  Mr.  Rebsamen,  is  mentiened  partic- 
ularly as  best  answering  the  various  conditions  that  one  should 
look  for  ;  "it  is,"  the  report  says,  *'  the  work  of  a  consummate 
scholar." 

The  junior  readers  selected  are  those  by  Sarah  L.  Arnold  and 
Manuel  F.  Juncos,  as  not  being  merely  disconnected  encyclo- 
paedias, or  mosaics  of  literature,  but  direct  instructors  and 
culture  agencies.  The  selections  are  admirably  adapted  to 
child  intelligence ;  the  illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  the 
poetic  portion  well  chosen.  The  moral  and  SBSthetic  sense  is 
also  appealed  to  in  a  desirable  manner. 

For  supplementary  work  he  has  selected  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  the  well-known  works  of  Paul  Bert ;  for  the 
growth  of  the  will  and  general  character,  Cdbeza,  by  Mante- 
gazza,  and  El  Ehnpleo  de  la  Vida,  by  Lubbock.  The  latter  is 
Qalled  a  book  of  exquisite  method  and  art,  containing  anno^ 
tated  gems  of  literature  from  the  most  noted  moralists  of  the  « 
day.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  sensibilities  Corazon,  by 
Amicis,  is  '*full  of  sympathy  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful,"  to 
which  has  been  appended  ihe  work  of  Mr.  Treneo  Paz,  composed 
of  moral  tales  based  on  national  customs  and  natural  history. 
La  Urbanidad^  by  Carreiio,  **  inculcates  good  manners  and 
breeding,  a  subject  unfortunately  neglected  in  many  families, 
especially  in  tho  interior." 

In  physics  and  natural  history  the  commissioner  recommends 
the  Appleton  series,  as  fulfilling  the  present  legal  requirements 
in  text-books  for  adults.  El  libro  de  la  Salud  del  Nino,  from 
its  simplicity  and  familiar  style,  stands  foremost  in  leseons  on 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

Omitting  description,  as  unnecessary,  of  the  well-known 
grammar  by  Mr.  Rafael  de  la  Pena,  he  has  added  to  the  text- 
books for  teachers  the  treatises  on  the  teaching  of  language, 
published  by  Silver,  Burdett,  &  Company,  because  of  their 
gradual  and  complete  methods  of  teaching  analysis  and  com- 
position. To  the  thoro  understanding  of  meanings  of  words 
a  dictionary  is  necessary,  and  that  by  Toro  and  Gomez  is  by 
far  the  best.  These  works  are  not  to  be  understood  to  exclude 
exercises  in  composition,  but  rather  to  be  used  as  aids  to  it. 

In  French,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Matra  and  Sedue  lay  great 
stress  on  pronunciation,  and  the  translation  exercises  adapt 
themselves  admirably  to  the  official  program.  An  excellent 
little  book  is  How  to  Think  in  English.  It  presents  the  subject 
in  well  and  wisely  connected  exercises. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra  are  considered  important,  apart 
from  their  practical  value,  as  first  steps  to  abstraction.  The 
arithmetical  works  of  J.  S.  Hernandez  are  selected  for  the  ex- 
cellent and  careful  grading.  Primeros  Pasoe  in  Algebra  pre- 
sents the  subject  with  skilful  simplicity  and  the  pupil  passes 
imperceptibly  from  arithmetic  to  algebra.  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Geometry,  by  Mr.  Miguel  Arriago,  closely  conforms 
to  modern  methods,  and  is  very  progressive  in  plan. 

•  Elementary  Geography,  by  Alexis  E.  Frye,  embraces  the  ele- 
ments atmosphere,  water,  and  earth,  co-ordinating  with  these 
humanity— socially,  religiously,  industrially,  and  commer- 
cially. The  relief  and  projection  maps  are  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

The  History  of  the  Mother  Country,  by  Mr.  Javier  Santa 
Maria,  is  an  admirable  book,  following  the  same  thoro  peda- 
gogical plan  as  do  the  works  of  the  Hon.  Jus  to  Sierra.  They 
form  a  social  and  political  synthesis  of  Mexican  history.  He 
recommends  for  every  library  a  copy  of  Compayre's  work  on 
pedagogy,  and  as  books  of  reference,  The  Mistress  of  the  House 
and  SeUctions  Chosen  from  Contemporary  Literature,  by  Mr. 
Salas  Marchass. 


The  Porto  Ricans  are  equipping  all  their  new  schools  with 
typewriters,  as  recognized  assistants  in  education.  They  have 
chosen  the  Remington  machine. 
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FireprooFios  and  Re-enforced  Concreie. 

[n  erecting  a  buildiag  there  are  certftia  considerations  that 
bave  to  bi  ta^en  to  accoant  relating  to  coat,  flre  possibilities, 
i^efttber  cnnditions,  and  ase.  Re-entorced  concrete  bas  betn 
t^orjl;  iar«stigaied  under  all  these  heads  b;  most  efficient 
ettgineers  and  has  stood  the  test  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

The  plan  of  re  enforcing  cement  by  the  nse  of  steel  rods 
or  expanded  metal  has  been  used  for  some  years  by  European 
engineers.  Bnt  Americans  have  introdaced  improTementB  of 
laie  years  in  the  securing  of  steel  in  torms  easily  embedded 
in  the  concrete,  and  in  muking  the  concrete  of  materials,  inez- 
penaive  in  cost  and  handling,  which  will  easily  assimilate  with 
the  steel.  In  the  development  of  construction  onrplan  diSeis 
from  the  European  in  tbe  line  of  better  engineering  and  a 
more  general  application  of  the  uses. 

Speaking  broadly,  re-enforced  concrete  is  concrete  with 
eteel  strands  of  small  cross-sections,  so  arranged  as  to  occupy 
th;  position  of  the  extreme  fiber  on  the  tension  side  of  the 
beam  or  slab.  Concrete  of  itself  possesees  great  compress- 
ive strength,  bnt,  when  loaded,  lacks  tensile  power,  and  col- 
lapses directly  the  luad  bas  reached  the  limit.  But  with  sleet 
re-enforcement  it  will  deflect  grad nail y,  and  if  the  load  be 
increased  till  no  more  can  be  added  the  concrete  will  at  first 
crack  slightly,  then  giadaally  sink,  tearing  the  steel  apart. 
Or,  in  other  words,  concrete  by  itself  acta  nmler  weight  as  a 
stone  would ;  with  steel  re-enforcement,  like  a  steel  beam. 

The  elasticity  of  concrete  re-enforced  is  very  great.  Expe^- 
■  iments  have  been  carried  on  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  George 
Hill,  G.  E..  to  whom  we  owe  our  information,  thru  the  pages 
of  the  ArdiUeetural  Record.  On  a  slab,  twenty  feet  by  twenty- 
three,  supported  by  four  beams,  65,000  lbs.  was  placed,  and 
six  men,  of  over  900  lbs.  aggregate  weight,  jomped  np  and 
down  on  this,  cansing  a  deflection  of  5-8  inches  at  the  moment 
of  compact,  with  no  apparent  after-effect  on  the  slab. 

Its  absolate  fire-proof  qualities  have  received  severe  tests. 
A  coQcrete  floor  was  built  aa  the  top  to  an  oven  of  the  same 
material ;  a  load  of  pig  iron,  400  lbs.  to  the  foot,  was  evenly 
distributed  on  this,  and  a  Are,  of  a  temperature  from  600  to 
1,000  degrees  C  maintained  for  three  hours.  The  deflection 
increased  from  0  to  0.8.  After  this  the  weight  of  iron  was 
increased  to  1,000  lbs.  perfect,  with  no  apparent  effect,  show- 
ing tbat  the  strength  of  the  slab  was  practically  unimpaired. 
The  steel  rods  used  for  a  re-enforcement,  under  this  intense 
beat,  showed  a  temperatnre  of  barely  120°  C.  This  fact  of 
inconductivity  of  heat  makes  it  a  ralnabls  bnilding  material. 

Dsmpneas  cannot  penetrate  it,  in  fact,  has  no  effect  upon 
it.  Tbe  steel  within  can  never  rust  nor  decay.  And  the 
dampness  of  the  outside  atmosphere  cannot  work  thru— a 
matter  of  interest  in  this  moist  climate. 

We  were  struck  in  these  points  with  the  Boitability  of  this 
material  for  bnilding  schools.  It  particularly  lends  Itself  to 
floors,  stairways,  and  partition  w^lB,aa  well  as  to  outer  walls. 
As  has  been  said,  it  is  fire-proof,  and  there  is  no  better  form  of 
fire-proof  building  than  a  cinder  concrete  held  in  place  with 
steel.  The  Portland  cement,  from  which  it  is  made,  with  the 
addition  of  cinders  and  sand  (better  tlian  (tone),  is  the  poorest 
conductor  of  heat,  aad  is  aacbanged  in  character  by  intense 
heat.  In  the  steel  fire-proof  buildings  of  to-day  the  steel  is 
protected  by  terracotta  hollow  blocks,  which  undergo  change 
and  crumble,  and  thesteel,  not  fully  protected  from  the  intense 
keat  in  the  baroing  building,  bends  and  curls  and  collapses. 
Id  a  re-enforced  concrete  constructed  building  this  ccnid  not 
happen,  as  has  been  proved  in  several  cases  of  serious  conQa- 
grations.  The  quickness  with  which  these  buildings  may  be 
raised  is  a  thought  to  be  considered.  At  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  a 
large  three-story  dormitory,  of  beautiful  design,  was  erected 
in  ninety  days. 

This  construction  lends  itself  readily  to  decoration.  One  of 
the  finest  buildings  erected  entirely  of  this  material,  roof  and 
all,  is  Nassau  County  Court  House;  and  many  beautiful  bridges 
apeak  in  its  favor. 

Durability  is  a  factor.  In  schools,  on  floor  and  stairway 
there  is  much  wear  and  tear  and  constant  repairing  needed. 
Here  seems  a  solution. 

It  is  so  much  cleaner  and  healthier.  You  can  wash  your  floors, 
and  rinse  them.  There  are  no  cracks  or  holes  to  hold  dirt  or 
harbor  disease.  Paint  yonr  walls  and  ceilings,  if  you  will,  with 
paints  that  will  permit  of  these  being  washed,  also. 

The  fact  that  this  construction  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
will  mean  the  easier  keeping  of  an  equable  temperature,  win- 
ter and  summer,  and  a  saving  in  the  coal  item.  And  lastly, 
its  cost  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  other  buildinga  suitable  for 


the  purpose.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  cost,  locality  counts 
for  much.  This  item,  therefore,  will  be  ever  variable.  But 
to  speak  generally.a  better  building  in  every  way  can  be  built 
at  a  less  cost,  if  re-enforced  concrete  be  need. 

A  Lame  Coal  Rhyme. 

(Some  Solemn  MeKidj.) 
When  winter  winds  blow 
And  coal  bins  are  low. 
Oh,  what  will  the  children  do  then? 
They  will  go  the  barn. 
And,  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
They'll  sing  of  the  beauties  of  spring. 

Poor  thing— (. 

Table  oilcloth  makes  a  capital  covering  for  school  hooka. 
The  ordinary  run  of  covers  soon  wears  out.  Oilcloth  comes 
in  many  pretty  patterns  in  brown,  blue,  green,  etc.,  which 
have  the  advantages  of  not  showing  the  dirt  and  being  easily 
cleaoaed. 

Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  New  York,  the  well-known 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  chemicals  and  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus,  are  having  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  their  goods.  Tbe  fact  that  they  sell  only  the  beet  at 
prices  consistent  with  tbe  quality  largely  accounts  of  this. 
They  supply  everything  needed  in  the  laboratory,  whether  for 
school  or  broader  work. 

The  Brann-Clement  Company  ia  offering  some  excellent  art 
reprodnotions  taken  from  five  of  the  leading  private  English 
galleries,  by  such  painters  as  Romney  and  Gainsborough  ;  and 
from  two  continental  libraries,  one  the  private  collection  of 
Prince  Youaoupoff,  of  St  Petersburg,  tbe  other  the  celebrated 
Gallery  Six  of  Amsterdam.  These  prodoctiona  include  the  old 
Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  and  are  handsome  works  of  art. 

A  new  machine  for  registering  the  iocresse  of  blood  in  the 
brain  during  mental  activity  is  stationed  in  Dr.  McDonald's 
office  in  tbe  U.  S.  bureau  of  education. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  Jersey  City  have  is- 
sued an  ingenious  card  device  to  fully  display  the  colors  of 
their  cele bra tsd  protective  Siltca  Graphite  paint  which  con- 
tains handy  constructive  anggestioris 
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Our  School  Book  Makers. 

Louis  Prang. 

In  two  directions  Mr.  Prang  has  rendered  the  world  great 
services.  Back  in  1856,  he  perfected  the  process  of  chromo- 
lithograph; and  made  possible  the  reproduction  of  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  color.  In  the  name  of  cbromo-lithography, 
art  baa  often  been  greatly  wronged,  bnt  to  it  we  also  owe  a 
part  of  oar  artistic  birthright.  The  other  great  serrice  Ur. 
Prang  has  rendered  ie  hia  fatberance  of  the  caase  of  art  edu- 
cation in  oar  public  schools.  There  is  no  need  of  entering 
open  an  encomium  of  the  Prang  system  of  drawing.  That  is 
well  established  and  well  knows  everywhere.  A  word  or  two, 
however,  about  the  man  behind  the  system  may  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Prang,  who  is  now  in  his  aeventy-fifth  year,  is  a  native 
of  Brealau  where  bis  father  waa  in  the  basinessof  calico  print- 
ing. The  process  of  printing  waa  in  those  days  very  crude 
and  there  was  no  minnte  subdiviaion  of  labor,  so  that  Lonis 
Prang  was  easily  able  before  his  twentieth  year  to  master  all 
the  details  of  the  busineas. 

AboDt  1844  he  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  in  the  interests 


Louis  Erang,  the  Vetsran  Art-Publtiber. 
of  a  large  calico  firm  of  Bohemia,  and  for  five  years  he  studied 
the  methods  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Prance,  and  the  United  States.  Daring  this  period  of 
travel  be  acquired  the  intense  political  radicalism  which  made 
him  a  flery  revolutionist  in  1848,  which  has  survived  to  this 
day  in  the  form  of  a  strongbtai  toward  evolutionary  socialism. 
In  1850  Mr.  Prang  fled  to  Switzerland  to  escape  the  conse- 
qoences  of  his  revolutionary  utterances,  and  a  year  later  came 
to  Amecica.  His  mechanical  training  bad  been  aach  that  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  employment,  altbo  he  waa  obliged  for 
several  years  to  work  in  a  very  subordinate  capacity.  In  1856 
he  perfected  a  process  of  chro mo-lithography  and  soon  after 


founded  his  well-known  lithographing  honse  in  Boston. 

Ur.  Walter  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Maasachnsetts  Normal 
Art  school,  was  the  first  to  interest  Mr.  Prang  in  pnhlio  school 
art  education.  Hia  stay  in  this  country  was  of  great  mo- 
ment. He  asaoaiatod  with  himself  Mr.  John  S.  Clark  and  Mra. 
Mary  Dana  Hicks,  and  began  a  series  of  drawing  books  which 
attracted  immediate  attention.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Smith's 
ideals  of  art  were  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  best  artistic 
thought  of  the  century.  It  ia  true  that  he  waa  hampered  by 
hie  Santh  Kensington  training,  yet  without  the  work  lie  did  in 
this  country,  the  great  interest  now  manifested  in  all  forms  of 
art  education  would  probably  have  been  considerably  retarded. 

To  an  even  greater  eiteut  is  American  education  indebted 
to  Mr.  Prang.  He  has  given  the  country  a  good  working  sys- 
tem for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  young  in  graphic  art. 

Personally  Mr.  Prang  is  delightfully  picturesque— a  man  of 
mobile  countenance  and  kindling  enthusiasm.  He  lives  in  t 
quiet,  unpretentious  way  in  the  Roxbnry  district  of  Boston, 
surrounded  by  works  of  art — many  of  them  the  originiJB  of 
which  he  has  spread  thoosands  of  copies  over  two  hemispheres. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  development  of 
character  thru  manual  training.  We  cannot  find 
a  better  example  of  the  value  of  artiat-artisan 
education  than  in  Louis  Prang. 

•w 
News  from  the  Trade  Field. 

The  Andrews  School  Fnrnishing  Company  baa 
amalgamated  with  the  American  Furniture  Com- 
pany, with  business  quarters  at  19  W.  Ei^ 
teenth  street,  New  York  city. 

The  autumn  announcement  of  new  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
offers  a  feast  of  good  things  to  which  over  260 
.  well-known  authors  have  contributed. 

Taylor  &  Company, of  Springfield,  Haas.,  man- 
ufacturers of  Freehand  Drawing  Paper,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  order  for  their  paper.  SCHOOL 
JoDBNAL  readers  will  do  well  to  obtain  samples. 

The  Witter  catalog  of  art  productions  pre- 
sents a  very  wide  choice  of  subjects  at  mj 
reasonable  prices.  The  Witter  printa  are  very 
clear,  even  in  larger  groupa  faces  and  expres- 
sions  are  distinct,  and  they  have  an  artistic  fin- 
ish. A  specially  valuable  line  for  schools  ia  the 
Series  on  Architecture  and  Sculpture.  The  Peon 
pottery  ware  offer  will  alao  be  of  interest  to 
many.    (J.  C.  Witter,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Prank  C.  Clark  advertises  four  cruises  dur- 
ing 1903,  and  baa  issued  attractive  booklets  de- 
scriptive of  them.  One  tour  takes  in  the  Weet 
Indies,  two  are  to  the  Orient,  and  one  to  the 
ahores  of  the  Baltic.  For  these  tripa  he  has 
chartered  the  Kaieerin  Maria  Tbereaa  and  the 
palatial  Celtic,  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world. 

The  Manhattan  Optical  Company  of  NewYork. 
have  joined  issues -with  the  Gundlach  Optical 
Company  of  Rochester,  and  the  new  corporation 
will  be  known  as  the  Gundlach  Manhattan  Opti- 
cal Company,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  photographic  and 
optical  concern  a  in  existence. 

'The  series  of  books  for  the  study  of  French 
and  other  laoguagee,  by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  have 
proved  very  valuable  to  large  nnmbers  of  teach- 
ers. They  are  bnilt  upon  a  conaia tent,  logical 
plan.  Prom  the  "Cauaerie  avec  les  Enfants" 
the  learner  is  led  step  bv  step  to  the  "  Gram- 
maire  Francaise."  Valaable  hints  are  given  in 
the  two  bo^s"  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of 
Living  Languages"  and  that  on  the  "Teaching  of  Ancient 
Languages."  These  books  are  now  published  by  W.  R.  Jenkins, 
New  York,  the  well  known  pablisber  of  modem  langnage 
texts. 

Sixty  Songt  from  Mother  Gook  Jvbiiee  ia  the  title  of  a  musical 
entertainment  arranged  by  L.  E.  Orth.  In  thia  the  tribe  of 
Mother  Goose  assemble  to  celebrate  hpr  jubilee.  They  are  re- 
ceived by  the  old  lady  and  her  aon  Jack  in  the  House  that 
Jack  Built.  The  oharacters  then  cscry  on  con' ereatiens  and 
BiDgaonga  based  on  the  well-kaown  rhymes  and  jingles.  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  Boston,  are  the  pub)if>heri>. 
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Thi  Modem  ArWimetiefor  Primary  and  Elementary  Grades,  by 
Archibald  Murray.    Woodward  Series.    This  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  two-book  series  of  arithmetics.    The  author  has  worked  out, 
in  an  exceedingly  practical  way,  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  more 
recent  writings  on  arithmetical  theory.    He  accepts  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  number  is  ratio,  and  that  it  grows  out  of 
measurement.    In  order  that  the  quantity  relations  among  ob- 
jects may  be  made  clear,  comparison  is  systematically  and  ex- 
tensively used.    The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is 
given  up  to  comparison,  measurement,  aud  counting.    Quantity 
measured,  unit  of  measure,  and  number  are  given  more  signifi- 
cance than  is  usually  attached  to  these  terms.    Skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  figures  is  made  subordinate  to  the  ability  to 
comprehend  number  relations.    Dots  aDd  other  symbols,  as 
well  as  figures,  are  used  to  represent  number,  and  pupils  in 
countiag  are  led  to  see  objects  in  groups.    This  work  is  to  be 
presented  orally,  and  the  early  use  of  figures  by  pupils  is 
wisely  avoided.    In  Part  II.  separating  into  groups  and  com- 
bining to  form  larger  groups  is  continued,  but  along  with  it 
comes  the  work  of  memorizing  combinations.    Fractions  are 
more  extensively  used  and  the  meaning  of  the  decimal  point  is 
illustrated.    Part  III.  presents  a  more  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  fundamental  operations,  and  drill  in  pure  number, 
in  figure  work,  is  given  greater  promint^nce.    Detailed  ex- 
planations of  processes  are  not  regarded  as  proper  at  this 
stage  of  the  study  of  arithmetic.    The  first  aim  of  the  book  is 
to  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
number,  next  accuracy  in  results,  and  finally  rapid  work  in 
figures.    Number  drill  and  measuring  objects  each  has  its 
place,  and  while  the  author  emphasizes  the  latter  he  does  not 
sacrifice  the  former  for  it.    The  book  is  not  arranged  on  the 
older,  topical  plan,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  present  an  extreme 
spiral  system.    Ideas  are  developed  gradually  and  grow  out  of 
the  conception  of  number  as  ratio.    On  this  basis  fractions 
and  percentage  are  treated,  and  the  plan  of  doing  so  is  peda- 
gogically  sound.    The  use  of  the  book  does  not  require  any 
unusual  apparatus  such  as  special  blocks.    The  book  as  a 
whole  presents  many  strong  features  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  text-books  on  this  subject.    (Woodward  & 
Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis.)  A;  W.  A. 

Yourself,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  author  of  "  Myths  of  Northern 
Lands,"  '*  Empresses  of  France,"  etc.  This  volume  treats  of 
just  precisely  the  facts  that  every  young  person  should  un- 
derstand in  reference  to  the  care  of  his  own  body.  The  vari- 
ous animal  functions  are  treated  under  the  forms  of  fictitious 
personages,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  all  the  laws  of  our 
being  in  responding  to  their  calls  is  fully  shown.  Pure  water, 
nutritious  food,  good  ventilation,  cleanliness  of  body,  and 
purity  of  thought  and  conduct  are  shown  to  be  the  natural 
needs  of  the  growing  child.  The  deleterious  efiff cts  of  tobac- 
co and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  plainly  described,  and  the  in- 
ference drawn  that  total  abstinence  from  them  all  is  the  best 
protection  of  health.  Tho  there  is  sometimes  a  little  strain- 
ing to  secure  simplicity,  the  style  is  in  the  main  effective. 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  help  to  purity  of  life.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $1.20  net.) 

A  Text-book  qf  Applied  Ehiglieh  Grammar,  by  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  institute, 
Chicago.  The  plan  of .  teaching  correct  English  by  constant 
and  persistent  writing,  both  of  short  sentences  and  connected 
discourse,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  book,  is  most  excel- 
lent. Formal  grammar  is  now  generally  superseded  by  more 
language  work.  The  only  way  to  gain  command  of  any  tool 
is  by  use.  Divided  into  two  parts,  each  has  a  leading  thought 
in  the  work  given  to  the  pupil,  but  both  lead  along  a  common 
line.  The  pupil  who  follows  the  work  carefully  must  certain- 
ly grasp  the  principles  of  correct  usage  of  his  own  tongue. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  50  cents.) 

American  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  a  popular  account  of  all 
the  species  found  in  America  north  of  the  equator,  with  keys 
for  the  ready  identification,  life  histories,  and  methods  of  cap- 
ture, by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  president  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  university,  and  Barton  Warren  Bvermann,  Ph.D., 
ichthyologist  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Illus- 
trated with  colored  plates  and  text-drawings,  and  with  photo- 
graphs from  life  by  A  Radclyffe  Dinsmore.  This  inscription  on 
the  title  page  exactly  defines  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  vol- 
ume. Dr.  Jordan  is  the  recognized  highest  scientific  authority 
concerning  American  fishes,  and  he  has  here  presented  their 
characteristics  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  student  can  com- 


pare any  specimen  with  the  text  and  figures  and  thereby  de- 
termine the  species.  The  facts  now  known  respecting  the 
peculiarities  and  life  history  of  each  fish  are  stated  precisely, 
but  briefly.  So  the  book  becomes  a  most  valuable  and  handy 
reference  volume  on  fishes. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  plan  and  detail  of 
the  work.  The  simple  drawings  are  wonderfully  exact. 
The  colored  plates  give  a  vivid  conception  of  the  beauties  of 
many  of  our  fresh  water  fishes.  The  photographs  from  na- 
ture give  the  exact  positions  of  the  fishes  in  the  water,  and 
almost  show  their  delicacy  of  movement  as  they  balance 
themselves  or  glide  forward  in  their  native  element.  It  is 
full  of  charm  for  the  angler,  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.    Price,  $4.00  net.) 

Something  novel  and  pretty  is  seen  in  the  quarto  book. 
Songs  and  Scissors,  for  which  words  were  furnished  by  Lora 
L.  Holmes  and  music  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  Elegant  designs 
and  illustrations  in  free-hard  paper  cutting,  bj  Ethel  Elaine 
Barr,  make  these  pages  about  as  original  as  anything  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  For  instance,  the  song  **  Black- Eyed 
Susan,"  has  the  words  and  music  in  the  center,  with  the  title 
in  large  black  letters  at  the  top  and  birds  sitting  on  the 
bended  stem  of  the  flower  that  is  known  by  that  name,  in  sil- 
houette, at  top  and  bottom.  "Yourself "is  a  dainty  little 
song  surrounded  by  silhouettes  of  babies.  "The  Green  Frog" 
has  a  still  more  original  design.  Farther  on  are  found  "But- 
terflies," "  The  Honey  Bee,"  "Pussy  Willow,"  "  The  Wind," 
"  The  Fairy's  Boat,"  and  other  songs  embodying  beautiful  and 
delicate  fancies  in  words  and  designs.  In  fact,  the  possibili- 
ties of  paper  cutting  have  been  shown  in  such  a  ^way  as  to 
surprise  and  delight  both  young  and  old.  (Clayton  F.  Sum- 
my  Company,  220  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Price,  $1.25, 
net.) 


Educational  Meetiniss. 

Secretaries  of  teachers*  organizations  are  requested  to  notify 
the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings  and  of  election  of  officers. 

Oct.  11.— New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  at  the  St  Denis. 

Oct.  13.— New  York  Grammar  Teachers' Association,  at  Nor- 
mal College. 

Oct.  15-17.— Joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  Council  of 
School  Superintendents  and  Massachusetts  Superintendents 
Association. 

Oct.  17.— Essex  County  Teachers'  Convention,  at  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Oct.  18. — Brooklyn  Principals'  Association,  Address  by  Dr. 
J.  M,  Rice,  editor  of  The  Forum, 

Oct.  23-25. — Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Oct.  23-25. — Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bel- 
lows Falls. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER. 

New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Principals,  Prin. 
James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie,  president; 

New  York  State  Association  of  Grammar  School  Principals, 
Orson  Warren,  Elmira,  president : 

New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  William 
Hallock.  Columbia  university,  president ; 

New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Conference^  Richard  A. 
Searing,  Rochester  Normal  Training  School,  president ;  at 
Syracuse. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Los  Angeles ;  A.  E. 
Shumate,  president. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOVTt^fAL, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  and  BOHTON, 

l8  a  weekly  jotumal  of  educational  progresBfor  saperintendents.  prin- 
cipalB,  sohooi  officiaLs,  leading  teacher8.and  all  others  who  desire  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  great  movements  in  education.  Established  in 
1870  it  is  in  its  88rd  year.  Subscription  price,  92  a  year.  like  other 
professional  journals  The  School  .Toubnai.  is  sent  to  subscribers  until 
specially  ordered  to  be  discontinued  and  payment  is  made  in  full. 

From  this  office  are  also  issued  three  monthlies— Ths  Teachzbs 
iNBTiTTm,  Thi  Phimabt  School,  and  Educational  FouNDATioits, 
(each  $1.00  a  year,)  presenting  each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the 
teachers  of  all  grades,  the  primarv  teacher  and  the  educational  student : 
also  OuB  TiMi^  (current  history^for  teachers  and  schools), semi-monthly, 
SOc.  a  year.  A  large  list  of  teachers'  books  and  aids  is  published  andall 
oth<^rs  kept  in  stock,  of  which  the  following  more  important  catalogs  are 
published: 

Eellooo'b  Tbachvbb'  Catalog.  144  large  pages,  describes  and  illus- 
trates our  own  publications,— free. 

Eellooo'r  Entkbtainhknt  Catalog.  Describes  the  cream  of  this 
literature,  over  TK)  titles,— free. 

Kfllooo'b  Nkw  Cbktubt  Catalog.  Describes  and  classifies  1700  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  books  of  all  publishers.  A  unique  and  valuable 
list  -  ac.  Send  all  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Books  and  files  of  our 
periodicals  may  be  examined  at  our  Chicago  (966  Wabash  Ave.)  and 
Boston  (116  Summer  SO  offices.  Send  all  subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
office.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO^  Educational  Publishers, 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  ^'ew  York. 
Tbb  School  Joubnal  Ib  entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  N.T.  Post  Ofllce 
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New  Book5  for  Schools  and  Libraries. 


This  list  includes  books  received  since  April  35. 


Title. 


Lessing's  Nathan  Der  Weise 

Caesar*s  Commentaries  on   the   Gallic ) 
War  S 

Lessing's  Minna  Von  Bamhelm 
A  First  French  Book 
Comeille's  Le  Menteur 
Thiers'  La  Campagne  De  Waterloo 
Lux  Christ! 


Elements  of  English  Composition 


S 


A  School  Grammar  of  Attic  Greek 
Foundation    Lessons     in    English  Lan- 
guage and  Grammar 
A  Text-Book  of  Applied  EnglishGrammar 

An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

A  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography 

English  History  Told  by  English  Poets 


Special  Days  in  School 

The  Essentials  of  Business  Law 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry 

The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

American  Food  and  Game  Fishes 


A  Graph'.c  Method  for  Solving  Certain 

Questions  in  Arithmetic  or  A^ebra 
The  Modern  Arithmetic 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic 
AriUimetical  Problems 

Sixty  Songs  from  Mother  Goose 
Songs  and  Scissors 
Music— Education 

Folly  in  the  Forest 
The  Invisibles 
In  the  Days  of  St.  Clair 
Mother  Goose  Paint  Book 
The  Little  Woman  in  the  Spout 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust 
Luck  o'  Lassendale 
Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise 
The  Kindred  of  the  Wild 
Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories 
Help  and  Good  Cheer 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life 
Yourself 

Up-to-Date  Minstrel  Jokes 
Tne  Shakespeare  Cyclopaedia  and  New 
Glossary 


Author, 
LANGUAGES. 

Ed.  by  Tobias  J.  C.  Diek- 
hoff. 


Price, 


.80 


METHODS. 

Jean  L.  Gowdy 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Francis  M.  Burdick 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

David  Hilbert 
Alexander  Smith  and  Ed- 
win H.  Hale 
David  Starr   Jordan   and 
Barton  W.  Evermanm 

ARITHMETIC. 

George  L.  Vose 
Archibald  Murray 
David  M.  Sensenig 
Robert  F.  Anderson 
W.  F.  Nichols 

MUSIC. 

Lora  L.  Holmes 
Calvin  B.  Cady 

MISCELLANY. 

Carolyn  Wells 
Edgar  Earl  Christopher 
James  Ball  Nay  lor 
J.  M.  Barnett 
Mary  A.  Bryne 
Richard  Bagot 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
Marshall  Saunders 
Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler 

H.  A.  Guerber 
H.  H.  Wheeler 


1.50 
4.00 

.50 

.60 
.30 


1.00 
1.50 

1.25 
.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.20 
2.00 

1. 00 
1.50 
1.20 

•25 


Publisher. 


American  Book  Co 


J.  H.  Westcott 
Chas.  B.  Wilson 
Chas.  A.  Downer 
Ed,  by  J.  B.  Segall 
Ed.  by  Ovando  B.  Super 
Carolyn  A.  Mason 

1. 25 

.50 
1. 10 

.40 
.30 

1.50 
.65 

1. 10 
.50 

.80 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

« 

Silver,  Burdett  &  C 

(C                         CI 

Macmillan  Co. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold 
George  L.  Kittredge 
John  H.  Gardiner 
Thomas  D.  Goodell 
0. 1.andM.S.  Woodley 

and  R.  G.  Carpenter 
Edwin  H.  Lewis 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cyrus  C.  Adams 
Chas.  McMurray 

HISTORY. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates  and 
Katherine  Coman 

Ginn  &  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Macmillan  Co. 

<c 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
Macmillan  Co. 

Macmillan  Co. 

School  Education  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
Woodward  &  Tieman  Printing  Co. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 


4C 


44 


Henry  Altemus  Co. 
Saalfield  Pub.  Co. 


44 


44  4C 

C4  U 


44  <4  44 

John  Lane 
44       44 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

44       44       44 

University  Publishing  Co. 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

44  44 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Up-to-Date  Pub.  Co. 
Industrial  Pub.  Co. 


Books  Under  Way. 

Houghton,  MifiSin  &  Company. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches,"  by  Baroness  Von.Hutten.  $1.25. 

**  The  Heritage,''  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson.    $1.50. 

"  The  Strongest  Master,"  by  Helen  Choate  Prince.    11.50. 

"  Avery,"  by  Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Saint,"  by  Arlo  Bates.    $1.50. 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Doctor,"  by  Mabel  G.  Foster.    $1.50. 

'^  The  Lamplighter,"  by  Maria  S.  Cummins.    $1.50. 

*'  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,"  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.    $1.50,  net. 

^Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends,"  edited  by  Anna  and 
Walton  Ricketson. 

"  Where  American  Independence  Began,"  by  Daniel  Munro 

Wilson. 

"  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Cnrrency  of  Maesachusetts  Bay, 
1682-1721,"  edited  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 

'*  Letters  to  Washington,"  edited  by  Stanislaus  Murray  Ham- 
ilton. 


"  Captain  Craig :  A  Book  of  Poems,"  by  Edwin  A.  Robinson. 
$1  00,  net. 

"  Under  Colonial  Colors,"  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illus- 
trated by  Clyde  0.  Deland.    $1.20,  net. 

"  A  Pocketful  of  Posies,'  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 

"Three  Little  Marys," by  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Illustrated 
by  A.  F.  Schmitt.    80  cents,  net. 

"  Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay,"  by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl.  $1.60. 

"Jesus'  Way,"  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde. 

"  The  Silva  of  North  America."  by  Charles  Sprague  Sar^ 
gent ;  Volumes  XIII.  and  XIV.  Illustrated  with  120  plates ; 
engraved  in  Paris  from  drawings  made  by  C.  E.  Faxon.  Prioe, 
$25.00  per  volume.    (Sold  only  in  sets.) 

Powers  &  Lyons. 

"  Modern  Commercial  Arithmetic." 
"  Outline  of  the  History  of  Commerce." 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
"  Reciprocity,"  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  head  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  888.) 
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If  a  twenty-story  fire-pFOof  building  can  be  put  up  in 
one  year,  why  does  it  take  two  j  ears  for  a  five-story 
school-house?  There  are  some  reasons  known,  and 
others  yet  to  know. 

Twelve  hundred  public  schools  are  now  open  in  Porto 
Rico  with  an  attendance  of  over  50,000  pupils. 

The  Jersey  City  board  of  education  has  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  of  its  honored  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  in  a  very  grati- 
fying way  by  re-electing  him  over  two  months  ahead  of 
the  date  when  his  term  of  office  expires,  and  giving  him 
a  life  appointment  at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,600. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell  has  again  been  nominated 
for  state  superintendent  of  education  in  Colorado. 
This  time  her  name  appears  on  the  tickets  of  both  par- 
ties. No  public  official  in  the  state  has  ever  been  so 
signally  honored.  The  length  of  her  service,  also,  is 
something  unusual,  but  then  she  is  an  unusual  woman, 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  state.  Much  good  has  been  ac- 
complished under  her  adminietration,  and  if  health  and 
strength  do  not  fail  her,  Colorado  will  be  still  more  ben- 
efited by  her  tactful  direction  of  school  interests. 


Dr.  Atkinson's  Resignation  Announced. 

The  newspapers  report  that  Dr.  Atkinson  has  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Philippine  school 
system,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  in  January.  The 
School  Journal  has  not  yet  received  confirmation,  but 
the  report  is  probably  correct.  What  a  pitiful  begin- 
ning for  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  American  common 
school  ideas  in  the  Philippine  Islands !  The  conditions 
described  in  these  pages  in  recent  numbers  could  not 
but  compel  Dr.  Atkinson  to  relinquish  his  office.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  a  hand  and  straighten  out  che  school  troubles.* 

The  teachers  complain  that  they  were  engaged  on  a 
United  States  currency  basis,  but  have  been  paid  in  de- 
preciated, Mexican  money.  They  were  promised  com- 
missary privileges,  but  the  insular  government  failed  to 
furnish  these.  But  these  difficulties,  much  as  they  are 
to  be  regretted,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  unwarranted  interference  by  Dr. 
Moses  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  If  the  members 
of  the  Philippine  commission  are  unable  to  modify  their 
feelings  of  *'  official  courtesy "  sufficiently  to  stand  by 
Dr.  Atkinson,  it  is  better  that  the  school  system  should 
be  entirely  removed  from  their  control.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  let  Dr.  Atkinson  resign  at  this 
time. 


The  New  York  City  Superintendencies. 

The  promotion  of  Dr.  Ed  son  to  an  associate  superin- 
tendency,  and  the  final  election  of  Supt.  Darwin  L. 
Bardwell,  of  Binghamton,  as  a  district  superintendent 
by  the  New  York  city  board  of  education  will  cause  no 
surprise  to  School  Journal  readers,  as  it  was  suggested 
in  these  columns  that  these  results  might  be  looked  for. 
There  never  was  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  wasteful  squabble  over  Mr.  Bardwell.  If  "grand- 
stand play  *'  did  not  consume  valuable  time,  nor  interfere 
with  the  transaction  of  important  busiress,  those  who 
believe  in  that  sort  of  thing  might  be  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.    But  as  matters  stand  it  would  seem  that  a 


rale  should  be  adopted  doing  away  with  public  discus- 
sion of  professional  appointments.  If  there  must  be 
debate,  let  that  be  in  committee  meeting.  Such  re- 
marks as  some  of  the  'opposing  commissioners  made  in 
open  board  meeting  are  in  very  poor  taste,  to  say  the 
least.  Mr.  Bardwell  should  have  been  treated  with  more 
respect.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
school  men  of  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  chosen  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
check  loose  talk  such  as  was  indulged  in.  Election  of  a 
school  superintendent  should  be  conducted  on  different 
lines  than  political  caucuses. 

Dr.  Edson's  promotion  was  well  deserved  in  every 
way.  He  will  add  strength  to  the  central  board,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  work  for  harmony  with  the 
city  superintendent.  The  latter  is  a  point  of  considera- 
ble importance  ;  for  altho  Dr.  Maxwell  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  executive  officer  among  American  school 
men,  he  is  in  need  of  just  such  co-operation  as  Dr.  Ed- 
sonSwill  give  to  cope  with  the  enormous  task  before  him. 
No  other  man  could  probably  have  accomplished  what 
has  been  done ;  but  the  strain  has  been  a  severe  tax 
upon  Dr.  Maxwell's  vitality.  With  a  safe  majority  of 
his  associates  in  hearty  sympathy  with  him,  the  office  is 
still  a  most  trying  one. 


Collef^e  Girls  and  Marria^^e. 

Some  daily  paper  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
what  a  writer  in  the  October  Woman's  Home  Companion 
thinks,  or  rather  says,  about  "The  College  Girl  and  Mar- 
riage." "Very  indirectly,  of  course,"  the  wise  critic 
says,  "but  not  less  surely,  higher  education  for  women 
is  a  blow  at  the  home."  The  most  wonderful  contortions 
are  made  to  prop  up  this  lame  argument.  Take  this,  for 
example : 

In  college  she  meets  the  best  minds  of  to-day  and  of  the  old 
days.  She  hobnobs  familiarly  with  Horace ;  she  is  taught  that 
Macaulay  was  a  poor  chap  when  it  came  to  writing  and  think- 
ing. She  could  show  Shelley  his  mistakes  as  a  poet»  and  can 
tell  why  Fronde  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  as  an  his- 
torian. Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  gets  a  high  opinion  of  her- 
self? Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  has  no  very  correct  concep- 
tion of  value? 

Shall  she,  one  of  the  elect,  marry  a  plain  man  who  has  never 
read  "Quismulta  gracilis?"  Shall  she,  this  young  Diana- 
Minerva,  go  into  retirement  and  teach  an  ordinary  baby  to  say 
*'  boo"?  Can  one  blame  her  much  if,  with  her  ideas, she  hangs 
back?  And  that  she  does  hang  back  statistics  and  your  own 
experience  will  prove  to  you. 

Why  should  she  marry  a  plain  man  of  the  kind  the 
Companion's  writer  has  picked  out  for  her  rather  than  a 
better  one  of  her  own  choosing?  In  fact,  why  should 
she  marry  at  all  if  she  does  not  want  to?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  college  women  do  not  all  marry,  but  it  is 
foolish  to  blame  their  higher  education  for  it.  They 
naturally  expect  more  of  a  man  as  a  life  partner  than 
do  women  whose  intellectual  development  has  been  arti- 
ficially arrested.  Many  of  them  feel— and  who  shall 
blame  them — that  it  is  better  to  wait  or  remain  single 
than  to  be  tied  to  a  man  of  an  inferior  culture  and  with 
no  appreciation  of  the  interests  they  have  acquired. 
How  can  they  share  with  such  a  man  the  higher  pleas- 
ures to  which  their  eyes  have  been  opened  on  tasting  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge? 

The  solution  that  the  anxious  ones  seem  to  be  so 
much  concerned  about  is  not  to  be  found  in  limiting 
the  educational  opportunities  of  women,  but  by  increas- 
ing those  of  men. 

The  best  education  possible  is  none  too  good  for 
woman.  Rather  have  le^s  mothers  who  can  bring  up 
children  and  give  them  a  taste  of  the  higher  life,  than 
many  mothers  lacking  the  education  necessary  to  the 
training  of  the  young  in  accordance  with  the  present 
demands  of  civilization. 

Just  as  much  nonsense  can  be  said  and  written  about 
college-bred  women  as  about  college-bred  men. 
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Advertising  in  Institutional  Journals. 

In  late  years  the  number  of  periodical  publications 
claiming  to  be  issued  for  specifically  educational  pur- 
poses has  increased  far  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable- 
ness. Whatever  the  motives  of  the  originators,  the 
^ect  upon  publishers  of  text-books  and  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  school  supplies  is  almost  uniformly  the 
same.  Tribute  in  the  shape  of  advertising  is  usually 
expected,  and  sometimes,  tub  rom^  exacted.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  refuse  to  "'advertise"  in  the 
newly  started  paper  of  a  good  customer,  or  one  who  in- 
fluences the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  ease  with  which 
especially  ''official"  publications  of  large  institutions 
have  secured  financial  "  ad  "  support  from  the  friends  of 
whom  they  buy,  has  stirred  journalistic  ambitions  in 
many  quarters,  so  that  at  present  the  legitimate  adver- 
tising media  of  the  school  field  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  their  favored  rivals.  As  a  result,  those 
periodicals  upon  whom  the  teachers  must  depend  for 
professional  development  are  crippled  in  various  ways 
and  prevented  from  doing  their  best  possible  work. 
But  we  shall  speak  of  this  side  of  the  question  at 
greater  length  some  other  time.  Here  we  wish  only  to 
call  attention  to  the  ethical  and  legal  aspect  of  one  spe- 
cific misuse  of  institutional  journalism. 

The  United  States  government  accords  special  privi- 
leges to  "  institutions  of  learning "  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  second-class  postal 
rate.  Now  it  is  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  assistant 
attorney- general  for  the  post-office  department,  that  the 
privilege  was  intended  only  for  institutions  organized 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  not  for  persons  "  conducting 
a  school,  college,  or  place  of  instruction  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  the  owner  or  stock-holders."  With  the  class 
of  offenders  to  whom  this  exclusion  act  ought  to  par- 
ticularly apply,  we  need  not  occupy  ourselves,  as  the  il- 
legality of  their  proceeding  is  evident  to  every  teacher. 
But  there  are  some  highly  respectable  periodicals,  con- 
taining valuable  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
whose  violation  of  the  law  is  not  so  easily  recognized. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  decided  that  "  a  paper 
containing  advertisements  of  other  persons  or  concerns 
than  the  institution  of  learning  which  such  paper  rep- 
resents is  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  law." 
In  other  words,  a  paper  issued  under  the  so-called  "ed- 
ucation act "  has  not  legally  any  right  to  insert  a  single 
advertisement  "  not  pertaining  strictly  and  immediately 
to  the  propagation  of  learning  in  its  technical  sense,  as 
inculcating  a  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  education 
which  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  mind,  as  distinct  from 
the  sale  of  school  furniture  or  any  other  article."  The 
Elementary  School  Record  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions appearing  under  the  auepices  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  thus  could  not  possibly  meet  the  just  require- 
ments of  the  postal  code.  Neither  could  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  institutional  publications  whose  issuance 
diverts  valuable  literary  contributions  and  financial  aids 
rightly  due  to  journals  of  established  reputation,  into 
channels  which,  whatever  their  private  harvest,  do  not 
serve  a  broad  general  purpose. 


Is  Education  a  Blessing? 

If  we  should  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  our  respected  readers  would  throw  down 
the  paper  in  disgust,  and  so  we  do  not  say,  "  Aye  "  or 
**  Nay,"  but  ask  their  attention  to  the  remarks  of  General 
Steyn,  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  laborers  on  the 
farms  (for  it  is  wholly  an  agricultural  country)  are  Kaf- 
firs. The  Boers  are  agreed  that  to  teach  the  Kaffirs  to 
read  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  them,  because  this 
causes  them  to  despise  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  and  to  desire  themsf  Ivf  s  to  be  idle.  Genera]  Steyn 
Bays,  "  When  we  find  a  Kaffir  going  to  church  or  school 
we  know  he  is  dishonest  and  a  sluggard.  We  hate  the 
sight  of  a  missionary  or  a  school  teacher.    Before  they 


came  we  never  locked  up  our  houaea  or  our  money  boxes; 
with  their  advent  dishonesty  begins." 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  majority  of  the  older  white 
people  at  the  South  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
concersing  the  education  of  the  negro ;  many  of  the 
younger  class  say  it  now.  A  judge  of  large  experience 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Florida  said  to  the  writer,  **  AH 
the  negroes  brought  before  me  for  dishonesty  and  crime 
can  read  and  write,  i  do  not  mean  to  say  that  oauaea 
the  dishonesty  and  crime.  I  believe  it  puts  the  daring 
into  them ;  it  increases  the  intellectual  force  of  those 
who  would  not  have  dared  in  their  ignorant  state  to  be 
dishonest.  You  must  remember  that  they  get  a  great 
many  books  now  besides  the  Bible  ;  it  is  your  five-cent 
books  that  sets  them  on  to  evil ;  they  have  not  the 
moral  strength  to  read  those  stories  and  consider  them 
to  be  lies,  as  they  are.  Some  negroes  might  rightly  be 
educated,  but  not  all." 

This  brings  up  a  question  that  any  teacher  of  expe- 
rience has  pondered  over.  All  will  agree  that  real  edit- 
cation  is  good  for  Kaffir,  negro,or  Caucasian.  Thousanda 
have  been  educated  without  a  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing.  But  people  in  general  confound  this  with  ed- 
ucation. The  usual  plan  is  to  teach  the  latter  and  leave 
the  former  to  take  care  of  itself.  Thus  a  map  gathered 
a  good  deal  of  money  from  Northern  people  to  found  a 
school  for  negroes  in  Florida  ;  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
set  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  studying  Latin  ;  his  ar- 
gument was  that  as  this  study  was  in  the  best  schools  of 
the  North,  it  must  be  put  in  a  school  at  the  South  to 
make  it  one  of  the  first  rank.  After  several  years  of 
effort  the  patrons  were  unwilling  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment. This  man  confounded  education  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin. 

The  world  for  a  long,  long  time  believed  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  President 
Eliot  produced  a  sensation  as  from  an  earthquake  when 
he  said,  "  I  would  graduate  a  man  without  a  knowledge 
of  Greek." 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  all  can 
teach  reading  and  writing  ;  some  can  educate. 


Catholic  Temperance  Movement. 

Members  of  the  board  of  government  of  the  Cath<dic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  met  last  week  at 
the  house  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  Fifty-ninth  street, 
to  map  out  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  temperance. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Fathers  W.  J. 
Shanley,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  P.  Doyle,  of  New 
York ;  J.  J.  Curren,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  and  J. 
Washington  Logue,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  agreed  to 
portion  off  the  United  States  into  six  districts,  with  an 
executive  member  at  the  head  of  each.  A  general  ap- 
peal will  be  made  to  the  hierarchy  and  clergy  in  behdf 
of  total  abstinence.  Lecture  bureaus  will  be  established 
and  a  national  committee  will  be  selected  from  the  most 
prominent  temperance  workers  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  have  children  take  the  pledge. 


Educational  News. 

The  ready  response  to  The  School  Journal's  request 
for  newspaper  clippiugs  and  correspondence  relative  to 
interesting  and  important  educational  news  has  been 
most  encouraging,  and  thanks  are  returned  to  the  good 
friends  who  thus  generously  lest  a  hand  to  still  further 
increase  the  usefulness  of  this  periodical.  Aside  from 
general  school  news,  appointments,  planned  buildings, 
deaths  and  resignations  among  teachers,  reports  of  ed- 
ucational meetings,  and  similar  iten^s,  Thb  SCHOOL 
Journal  would  like  to  have  a  complete  list  of  all 
teachers'  organizations,  with  the  officers,  nunr^ber  of 
members,  and  specific  purposes.  Kindly  seud  all  in- 
formation of  this  rature  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
to  the  editor,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York. 
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Botanical  Survey. 


Asphalt  Pavement. 

There  are  still  too  many  schools  placed  at  the  con- 
vergence of  basy  thorofares  in  our  large  cities,  without 
the  protection  from  deafeniug  out-door  noises  that  as- 
phalt affords.  Cobble  stones  are  the  worst  possible 
paving  material  for  the  street  in  front  of  a  school- 
house.  This  has  been  stated  so  frequently  that  it  would 
seem  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  school  trustee  who 
has  not  heard  of  it.  Yet  in  the  metropolitan  district 
alone  a  large  list  of  schools  might  be  collected  which 
suffer  from  neglect  of  proper  attention  to  the  abolition 
of  unnecessary  street  noises. 

Asphalt  has  an  interesting  history.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  this  substance  was  used  in  the  East  at  any 
rate  2448  B.  C.  With  regard  to  the  building  of  the 
ark,  we  are  told  it  was  pitched  within  and  without  with 
pitch,  which  all  historians  agree  was  asphalt.  The 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  used  pitch  for  mortar, 
or  slime,  as  the  Bible  puts  it.  And  the  bulrush  cradle 
of  Moses  was  daubed  with  slime  and  pitch. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  slime  is  identical  with 
the  pitch  or  asphalt.  Herodotus  and  Josephus  tell  us 
of  the  slime  pits  of  Siddim,  and  modern  explorers  have 
found  these.  The  Dead  sea  was  called  the  asphalt 
lake.  It  was  the  firing  of  the  mines  of  pure  bitumen 
over  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  Plain  cities 
stood,  probably  by  volcanic  means,  that  caused  their 
overthrow. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  these  pits  of  asphalt 
were  plentiful,  and  it  was  used  for  pitching  boats  and 
building  temples,  for  incasing  the  dead,  and  as  a  damp- 
proof  for  timber.  The  great  hanging  gardens  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar were  built  of  this,  as  was  a  great  part  of  Bab- 
ylon.   The  Egyptians  used  it  for  embalming  purposes. 

After  these  early  dates  it  went  into  disuse  for  years. 
Probably  the  first  historical  use  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere was  in  Peru  prior  to  1640  on  the  road  leading 
from  Quito  to  the  holy  city  of  Cusco  on  the  Andes. 

In  1832  it  was  introduced  into  France,  from  newly 
discovered  mines  in  Switzerland,  for  pavements  and 
protection  of  walls  from  damp.  In  1864  it  was  first 
used  in  Paris  for  streets,  and  thence  its  use  quickly 
spread  thru  Europe  to  America.  To-day  the  United 
States  has  about  four  times  as  much  street  area  paved 
with  asphalt  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Lake  Trinidad  has  the  largest  and  most  profitable  de- 
posit ;  but  a  fine  quality  is  found  in  Cuba  and  Peru,  in 
the  form  of  bituminous  pitch.  Rock  or  natural  asphalt, 
generally  a  lime  or  sandstone,  is  found  in  Kentucky, 
and  has  to  be  ground  before  using.  Asphalt  consists 
mainly  of  carbon. 

Malleable  Glass. 

Some  wonderful  tests  of  malleable  glass  have  taken 
place  at  Matthews,  Ind.  A  chimney  was  immersed  in  a 
pail  of  ice-water  till  it  became  as  cold  as  the  water;  it 
was  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  lamp  with  the  blaze 
turned  as  high  as  possible,  with  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  glass.  Next  a  chimney  was  placed  over  a  small 
gas  stove  containing  clay  bricks  on  which  the  chimney 
resied,  and  the  fire  was  turned  on  full,  the  temperature 
rising  to  such  a  stage  that  one  side  of  the  chine ney  was 
drawn  in,  but  no  crack  appeared  in  the  glass.  Cold 
water  was  then  boiled  in  another  chimney ;  and  four 
chimneys  were  dropped  into  boiling  water,  and  then 
hastily  shifted  to  a  pail  of  cold  well  water  without  one 
of  them  breaking.  One  of  the  hardest  tests  was  using 
a  chimney  as  a  hammer.  A  box  containing  glassware 
was  nailed  up,  every  nail  being  driven  in  with  a  chim- 
ney. This  glass  appears  like  the  common  product,  a 
little  clearer  perhaps,  and  can  be  made  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  as  heavy  as  any  in  use.  The  advan- 
tage of  its  great  toughness  will  be  in  the  large  variety 
of  glass  utensils  for  domestic  and  scientific  purposes. 


The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  recently  sent  out 
an  expedition  to  Northern  Montana  in  charge  of  Prof. 
D.  T.  MaoDougal,  director  of  laboratories.  Flying 
camps  were  established  along  the  foothills  of  the  Mis- 
sion and  Kootenay  ranges  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Flathead  lake.  Ascending  Sinyaleamin  peak,  9,600  feet 
high,  he  found,  tho  late  in  June,  snow  to  a  depth  of 
forty  feet,  and  many  alpine  forms  of  plants  were  en- 
countered. The  mountain  regions  surrounding  McDon- 
ald lake  were  found  to  have  almost  continual  snow  and 
rain  storms,  and  results  were  secured  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Flathead  lake  and  its  tributary  mountain  streams 
and  environs  presented  less  difficulties,  and  were  rich  in 
rare  and  novel  forms  found  in  and  about  the  lake, 
streams,  swamps,  prairies,  forests,  and  mountain  slopes. 
Over  8,000  specimens  of  plants  were  obtained,  many 
species  of  which  were  new  to  science. 

The  arctic-alpine  forms  of  the  high  Kootenay  ranges 
presented  very  interesting  studies.  The  sight  of  a 
mountain  at  least  7,600  feet  high,  not  found  on  the 
maps,  resulted  in  a  consultation  with  a  party  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  near  by,  and  it  was 
immediately  named  after  William  E.  Dodge,  of  the 
board  of  managers  for  promoting  the  expedition.  As 
there  were  several  other  new  mountain  peaks  near  by, 
one  was  named  by  the  geologists  MacDougal  peak,  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer.  At  Rest  lake.  Echo  lake,  and 
Siloway  peak,  the  phenomenon  of  red  snow  was  encoun- 
tered. 

The  expedition,  comprising  principals,  assistants,  and 
guides,  went  well  armed  and  equipped,  but  far  from 
finding  the  Flathead  Indians  of  this  unknown  region 
savage  and  hostile,  it  found  them  rich  in  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  farms,  living  in  good  houses,  possessing 
large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  dressing 
generally  in  civilized  clothes. 


Death  of  Professor  Vlrchow. 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow  civilization  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  useful  promoters.  He  is  practically 
the  founder  of  modem  medical  science,  for  he  discovered 
and  demonstrated  cellular  pathology.  But  he  has  been 
useful  also  in  other  departments.  Thus,  he  organized 
the  financial  system  of  Prussia.  He  gave  Berlin  its  un- 
rivaled water  supply  and  system  of  sewage  disposal, 
which  transformed  one  of  the  most  unhealthful  capitals 
of  Europe  into  one  of  the  most  healthful.  He  was  for 
thirteen  years  a  leader  in  the  Reichstag  and  for  forty 
years  in  the  Prussian  parliament.  He  made  important 
anthropological  collections  for  museums  and  cooperated 
with  Schliemann  in  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy. 

While  a  young  hospital  assistant  he  made  important 
discoveries  concerning  white  blood  corpuscles.  At 
twenty-six  he  founded,  and  for  fifty  years  has  had  sole 
charge  of  a  medical  journal  which  has  been  the  channel 
for  promulgating  many  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
discoveries.  He  made  the  first  study  of  a  type  of  im- 
perfect physical  and  mental  development  known  as 
cretinism.  He  instigated  the  founding  in  1856  of  the 
Pathological  institute,  of  which  he  continued  the  di- 
rector until  his  death.  His  industry  in  the  collection 
of  pathological  records  and  microscopical  preparations 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  Pathological  museum  of  Ber- 
lin. 

His  contributions  to  scientific  literature  and  his  ac- 
tivity in  politics  brought  him  world-wide  honors  and  re- 
nown in  both  fields. 

His  extensive  travels,  broadmindednesB,  and  freedom 
from  national  or  partisan  bias,  greatly  enhanced  the 
universal  appreciation  of  his  character.  By  bis  country- 
men he  has  been  revered  for  many  years  as  their  "  grand 
old  mAU." 
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Letters, 


Is  TeschlDK  a  Narrowins  Profession  ? 

Some  time  since  The  School  Joubnal  treated  in  its 
editorial  columns  the  questioD,  "  Is  teachings  narrowing 
profession?"  The  subject  appears  to  me  80  vitallj  im- 
portant that  impnlee  prompts  a  responae. 

Teaching  ia  imparting.  To  teach  is  to  direct,  to 
guide,  to  tell — one  cannot  te/Z  without  having  something 
to  state,  neither  can  one  give  continually  without  re- 
plenishing. Teaching  cannot  of  itself,  S8  a  profession, 
be  narrowing.  If  individual  teachers  are  narrowed  by 
the  work,  then  it  ia  decidedly  their  own  fanlt,  and  they 
would  be  narrowed  in  any  profesaion. 

I  do  not  expect  to  teach  a  subject  this  year  the  same 
in  every  detail  aa  laat  year.     Hare  I  not  learned  from 


Dr.  Aadrew  W.  Bdsoo, 

■Isctsd  UHHikta  iipaTistandant  iD^Naw  York  OIU- 

laat  year's  experience,  if  from  no  other  source,  some  ad- 
ditional points  to  expand  or  develop  ?  Condition  of  the 
class  and  varied  individualiams  require  varying  methods. 

No  time  for  reading  and  study,  is  the  plea.  That  can 
be  no  excuse.  What  would  we  think  of  a  physician  who 
had  no  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advancement  of 
his  profession?  A  new  remedy  is  brought  out ;  if  he 
knows  nothing  of  it  be  may  lose  a  case.  He  certainly 
must  keep  up  his  professional  reading.  So  with  the 
lawyer. 

Oar  work  is  a  profession  dealing  with  fully  as  critical 
cases  as  either  those  of  the  physician  or  lawyer.  Do  we 
want  to  lose  a  case  ?  More  than  immediate  results  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  our  work.  The  nobleness  of 
our  profession  is  not  a  mere  theory.  Here  are  minds  to 
be  molded  and  started  aright.  Think  of  the  power  one 
has  to  regulate  the  trend  of  those  minds,  to  develop 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  by  precept,  by  influ- 
ence, by  example,  the  pupils  who  have  been  given,  into 
onr  care.  Whoeverldoes  not  understand  and  realize  this 
reeponaibility  is  most  decidedly  in  the  wronglprofesaion. 

Here  is  the  canvas  upon  which  to  paint.  Are  your 
materials  of  the  beat  ?  Are  your  conceptiona  clear,  that 
you  may  produce  upon  the  canvas  a  picture  which  baa 
life  and  soul ;  which  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time? 

But,  you  say,  the  canvas  ia  not  all  alike.  Very  good  ; 
nowcomes  into  play  your  skill.  To  reach  as  near  the  same 
result  in  each  one  as  possible  necessitates  variation  in 
use  of  materials.  Here  is  a  mind  which  works  well  in 
one  direction,  but  slowly  in  another  ;  the  cause  of  this 
ooe-sidedness  must  be  investigated.  Here  is  another 
whose  mind  acts  with  great  difficulty  in  every  direction ; 
to  convey  one  ray  of  light  to  that  mind  is  now  the  ob- 
ject ;  find  the  cause,  if  possible  ;  learn  the  environment, 
habits,  and  associates.  If  this  investigation  be  carried 
on,  in  ft  friendly  way,  the  child  will  be  pleased  with  the 


interest,  and  gradually  yielding  to  theinflutnce,themiQd 
will  open,  and  the  teacher  has  something  to  work  apon. 
How  can  such  work  as  this  be  narrowing  ? 

A  teacher  should  alwsya  have  some  interest  outside 
of  school,  in  the  way  of  advancement  along  other  lines 
of  thought,  but  here  the  excuse,  "  I  have  home  dntiec^" 
"  must  have  recreation,  etc.,"  perfectly  correct,  but 
change  of  work  ia  rest.  Some  branch  of  art  or  acienc* 
in  which  one  is  especially  interested,  can  be  managed, 
the  interest  shown,  the  knowledge  gained,  chacge  of 
association  and  contact  with  another  plane  of  thongbt 
entirely,  another  world  aa  it  were,  broadens  one  for 
her  work.  I  am  not  theorizing  or  speaking  from 
obaervation  but  from  genuine  peiaonal  experience  and 
know  fully  whereof  I  apeak.  Profesaional  reading  is  a 
part  of  the  daily  regime  also,  and  could  not  be  dispenaed 
with. 

Twenty-four  honra :  eight  must  be  takes  for  aleep 
and  rest,  five  for  achool ;  eleven  arranged  ayatetnaticaDy 
and  to  the  best  advantage,  surely  much  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

How  can  a  profeasion  be  narrowing  which  calls  into 
play  all  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  ? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ada.  M.  Gate^ 

[HlGs  Gates  is  on*  of  Buffalo's  itrong  pablle  Ecbool  princi- 
pals. This  la t tar  WKS  written  manf  montbaflnca.  but  was  la 
Borne  wa7  mislaid.  Tbe  qnestloD  discnssed  la  ao  Itnportaat  one 
DiscosilOT)  from otber  points  of  vlewls  Invited.— Bditok.1 

Debating  Societies. 
Deab  Jodbnal  : — It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  have 
heard  from  me,  I  am  still  here,  however,  and  1  sUIl 
read  The  Journal.  I  have  seen  many  things  therein 
to  commend  during  my  long  silence  and  have  tried  to 
place  them  where  it  seemed  they  might  do  some  good. 
But  one  of  your  numbers  near  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  is  what  baa  particularly  aroused  me  this 
time.  Whoever  wrote  that  article  on  "  The  Function 
of  the  Debating  Society,"  I  would  like  to  shake  his  hand. 
It  reminded  me  of  an  article  1  aent  yon  aome  time  ago 
which  yon  declined  with  thanka.  I  felt  at  that  time 
quite  esrseatly  the  importance  of  some  other  method 
of  teaching  rhetorical  work  in  our  schools  than  the  one 
commonly  used,  and  1  have  never  gotten  over  that  feel- 
ing entirely,  notwithatanding  your  polite  manner  of  de- 


Sapt.  Darwin  L.  BardweU,  of  Binghamton, 

who  »*B  iHt  wwh  vlotonl  ■  dlBtrlot  cnHTlntflidBnt  for  the  boraiich  of  Blflhnund, 

dining  my  article,  and  now  the  article  publiahed  helps 
to  confirm  my  viewa. 

What  is  the  object  in  teaching  rhetorical  work  in  the 
school  T  It  must  be  to  fit  the  pupil  to  take  part  in  the 
business  and  public  affairs  of  men  when  the  pupil  has 
left  the  school-room  ;  to  teach  him  to  stand  on  hia  feet 
and  think  before  an  audience  and  express  his  vieps  in- 
telligently. Rhetorical  work,  aa  asnally  condoct6d,'afii<- 
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ply  tdaches  one  to  stand  and  face  a  lot  of  people  and 
repeat  something  he  has  previously  prepared.  This  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
True  rhetorical  work  should  teach  one  to  jump  to  his 
feet  and  express  his  opinions  at  any  time  and  place  in  a 
consecutive  and  convincing  manner.  Committing  a 
piece  beforehand  and  reciting  it  with  studied  gesture 
hinders  one  from  thinking  on  his  legs,  because  the  only 
thinking  required  in  doing  this  is  sijph  as  is  necessary 
to  recall  what  comes  next  and  where  to  make  certain 
gestures.  One  who  has  had  only  such  training  is  lost 
for  words  to  express  his  thoughts  when  called  upon  in 
the  course  of  business  or  public  affairs.  He  is  as  badly 
off  as  one  who  has  never  committed  the  multiplication 
table  and  has  to  refer  to  his  book  each  time  he  attempts 
an  example.    The  debating  society  remedies  all  this. 

The  debate  teaches  one  to  study  his  subject  before- 
hand, not  the  words  in  which  to  express  his  thoughts, 
but  the  subject  matter  itself,  and  when  his  opponent  has 
stated  something  different  from  what  he  believes,  or  op- 
posed to  his  side,  he  is  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
combat  him  with  his  own  thoughts.  I  think  the  debate 
should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  well- man- 
aged school. 

The  ordinary  method  is  well  enough  in  the  primary 
grades  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  to  face  an  audience, 
but  the  debate  should  commence  just  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Dan  S.  Gifpin. 

HeuveUorij  N.  Y. 


2002— Then  What? 

That  education  will  play  a  more  important  part  in 
2002  than  it  now  does  must  be  apparent  to  all  thinking 
persons.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  that  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age  will  know  more  than  one  of  that  age 
now.  We  mean  that  the  education  given  will  be  broader 
and  in  a  different  spirit.  At  present  he  is  educated,  not 
to  make  him  better,  but  wiser. 


We  cannot  but  see  that  we  are  verging  toward  a  time 
when  wealth  will  be  distributed  somewhat  on  the  princi- 
ple ''  LfOt  him  that  hath  two  coats  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none."  The  gifts  of  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  in- 
dicate this.  Heretofore,  men  have  given  money  when 
they  could  no  longer  use  it.  A.  T.  Stewart  held  on  to 
his — could  not  bear  to  make  a  will— and  left  the  world 
without  giving  a  cent  away.  It  is  not  wrong  for  a  man 
to  make  money  honestly,  but  to  possess  it  and  allow 
others  to  suffer  is  wrong.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
would  give  more  if  they  thought  it  would  be  rightly 
used.  To  give  a  man  a  quarter  and  have  him  expend  it 
for  whiskey  cannot  but  make  tie  giver  angry.  The  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  enable  thoee  who  receive  money  to  use 
it  wisely.  Thip,  we  believe,  will  be  effected  by  educa- 
tion. There  are  now  men  receiving  for  their  wages, 
say,  $100  per  year,  who  could  not  wisely  use  $200.  The 
greater  part  of  the  laborers  would  use  an  extra  sum  im- 
properly. Take  the  so-called  'industrial  inFurarce,'' 
which  is  the  form  the  laboring  mass  en^ploys,  and  note 
the  entire  marble  block  on  Twenty-third  street  built  out 
of  the  profits.  This  is  but  one  eviderce  of  misspent 
money.  That  six  new  theaters  are  to  be  built  in  this 
city  is  another.  These  are  especially  aimed  at  persons 
who  will  pay  25  and  50  cents  for  seats.  Mr.  Frohman 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  laboring  class  are 
steady  theater-goers.  We  are  not  speaking  against 
theaters  just  now ;  we  are  simply  saying  that  a  vast 
number  of  people  do  not  know  how  to  spend  the  money 
they  earn.  An  educated  man  can  live  in  the  city  with- 
out visiting  theaters  or  gin-mills;  there  are  such  who 
have  been  here  for  years.  The  libraries  are  visited  by 
them;  hence  we  would  make  them  accessible  and  delight- 
ful in  the  evening  and  have  a  great  many  of  them.  We 
would  increase  the  lectures— not  necessarily  the  free  lec- 
tures; we  think  there  is  a  good  field  outside  of  those. 
Those  who  want  to  hear  a  lecture  would  pay  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents  for  it. 

But  I  am  wandering.    I  simply  wanted  to  predict  the 


THE  TARR  &  McMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES 


The  form  of  the  books  makes  them  easy  to  carry  and  H 
use. 

Home  Geography  is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  later  stwdy 

of  Geography,  and  is,  therefore,  given  a  prominent  place. 

The  causal  sequence  of  facts — from  physical  conditions  to 
resulting  products,  occupations,  transportation  routes,  and  so 
forth,— is  particularly  close.  This  is  one  way  of  arousing 
interest.    (For  example,  see  treatment  of  any  country.) 

Sufficient  detail  v&  included  te  guarantee  vivid  picturing^ 
This  detail,  together  with  the  close  causal  sequence  just  men- 
tioned, allows  the  facts  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative^ rather  than  as  a  list  of  items  of  information.  This 
conduces  further  to  interest. 

These  details  are  associated,  in  every  chapter,  around  a 
few  lar^e  points^  so  that  children  are  likely  to  be  impressed 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  situation,  rather  than  feel  lost  in  its 
complexity. 


The  illustrations  are  directly  a  part  of  the  /^;r/— thus 
Making  the  instruction  still  more  concrete  and  interesting. 

After  leaving  home  geography,  each  basal  idea  still  to  be 
taught,— such  as  a  tropical  jungle,  ranching,  wheat-raising, 
etc., — is  presented  in  special  detail  in  connection  with  some 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  especially  prominent. 

The  United  States  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  and  so 
varied  in  climate,  products,  etc.,  that  most  of  these  types  are 
first  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  studied  in  that  con- 
nection. 

These  same  types  are  time  and  again  reviewed— yriih 
slight  variations — in  developing  pictures  of  foreign  countries. 
This  makes  the  United  States  the  basis  for  the  study  of  foreign 
lands,  and  insures  a  constant  review  of  our  country.  Ordi- 
narily, the  pupil  is  forgetting  the  United  States  while  studying 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


PKICHS 

TWO-BOOK  SERIES: 

Introductory  Geography  -.-------- 

Complete  Geography        ---------- 

THREE-BOOK  SERIES : 

Book    I.    Home  Geoeraphy  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole  -  -  -  -  - 

II.    North  America  --------- 

"    III.    Europe  and  the  Other  Continents 

FIVE-BOOK  SERIES ; 

Part     I.  Home  Geography 

"      II.  The  Earth  as  a  Whole 

"    III.  North  America  --------- 

"     IV.  Europe,  South  America,  etc.     ,    -    ^,    -       .  -        j"  *  .  "      «i"  «,^«."\ 

V.  Asia  and  Africa,  with  Review  of  North  America  cand  state  supplement) 
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It's  the 


CUTTING  QUALITY,  THICK  BACK,  and 
LONG  TANG  and  PERFECT  SHAPE  ^ 


that  make  oar  Sloyd  Knives  far  superior  to  any  others  made.     Features  worked  out  by  long  experience  and  most 
carefalexperimenting.    Special  prices  to  schools.    Send  for  circulars.    Mention  this  journal. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.,  «cw  vorfc  ci.y  since  i84i. 


•coming  of  a  time  when  a  better  distribution  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  will  be  made.  The  teacher  is  to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  this.  J.  Wadsworth. 

Jersey  Gity, 


International  Press  Congress  to  Come  to  St.  Louis. 

The  International  Press  Congress  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Berne,  Switzerland,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Walter  Williams,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing, September  1903,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  congress  is  composed  of  about  300  delegates  and 
Tepresentatives  of  the  leading  metropolitan  journals  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Figaro,  the 
Lattrne  of  Paris,  the  Local  Anzeiger  of  Berlin,  the 
Impardal  of  Madrid,  and  the  Tribune  of  Rome.  Some 
•seventeen  countries  were  included  in  the  membership 


of  the  last  congress,  embracing  all  the  capitals  and 
points  of  commercial  interest  in  Europe.  Six  or  seven 
invitations  from  as  many  different  countries,  including 
one  from  Germany,  authorized  by  the  emperor,  to  meet 
next  year  in  Berlin,  were  withdrawn  in  favor  of  St. 
Louis.  There  was  an  exciting  discussion.  The  con- 
gress had  never  been  outside  of  Europe  and  had  declined 
invitations  to  go  even  as  far  as  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
to  London.  The  question  being  put  to  a  vote,  however, 
the  St.  Louis  invitation  was  accepted  by  practically  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  delegates. 

The  congress  is  not  only  important  in  itself  but  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  ^1  the  press  organizations  of 
continental  Europe.  The  Old  World  newspaper  people 
have  great  admiration  for  American  journalistic  methods 
and  have  been  pleased  to  give  expressions  in  their 
columns,  commenting  favorably  on  the  World's  Fair 
work. 


Fryc's  Grammar  School  Geography 

Frye's  Qeographies  are  now  more  extensively  used  than  any  series  of 
geographies  ever  published.  The  Grammar  School  Geography  is  a 
second  book  in  a  series  with  the  LLLMLNTS  of  QEOGRAPHY. 

**  Contains  the  most  abundant  information  and  the  latest 
figures  of  any  geographical  text-book  hitherto  published  for 
grammar  school  use." 

"  The  T^ekf  England  Journal  of  Education. "    May  22, 1902. 


So  many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  reference  to  products,  industries,  com- 
merce, manufacturing,  and  the  like,  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  book  the  material  of  which  is  based  on  the 
1900  census  rather  than  that  often  years  ago.  This 
requirement  Fryc's  Grammar  School  Geography  ful- 
fils, for  the  entire  body  of  the  text  is  founded  on  the 
census  of  1900.  Statistics  on  population  and  areas 
inserted  in  the  back  of  the  book  are  not  sufficient  to 
cover  these  changes. 
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The  compulsory  education  Uw  in  lodi- 
aca  is,  at  a  nominal  cost,  having  a  very 
bcDeficial  efiect.  In  1902,  24,784  cbildien 
were  brought  into  the  schools,  and  the 
poor  provided  with  books  and  clothing  at 
a  total  cost  of  fi.81  cents  a  child.  lu 
eighteen  counties  during  the  last  year  the 
officers  succeeded  in  bringing  the  children 
into  school  vrilhout  resorting  to  the  prose- 
cution of  their  parents.  In  the  remaining 
sevenly-four  counties  there  were  325  pros- 
ecutions. 

The  law  has  bees  in  force  for  five  years 
and  is  upheld  by  the  courts  and  public 
sentiment.  In  (his  time  the  cost  of  enforc- 
ing it  has  dropped  ticenty-four  percent. 

The  openiog  ot  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  a  lawless  display,  and  a  further 
attempt  to  resist  lawful  authority,  is  vety 
much  to  be  regretted.  Buildings  and  a 
fine  equipment  and  large  numbers  of 
Students  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
uoiversity. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  a  notable 
victory  tor  the  Chicago  school  children 
bas  been  won.  After  Oct  i  the  Union 
Traction  Company  will  carry  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  for 
half  fare.  This  will  aSect  the  majority  of 
the  boys  and  girls  attending  school.      , 

The  library  of  the  high  school  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  COD  tains  fi,zoo  worth  of  books. 
A  thousand  dollars  bas  been  spent  upon 
sanitary  improvements.  A  scientific  de- 
partment and  special  instruction  in  music 
and  drawing  is  now  under  consideration. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
principalihip  of  Mr.  Babcock. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — A  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  a  special  and  revised  edition 
of  the  Bible,  with  a  view  to  adopt  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  schools.  This 
edition  is  supposed  to  contain  such  selec- 
tions as  may  be  read  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  any  denomicational  class  of  re- 
ligious believers. 


EvANSTON,  III.— At  the  recent  exam- 
ination of  250  freihmeo  of  the  North- 
western university,  only  132  passed  the 
ordeal  in  spelling  nndcr  Dr.  Clark. 

Denver,  Col.— Dr.  C.  S.  Palmer  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Regis  Chauvenet,  resigned, 
in  the  State  school  of  mines.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  took  apost  graduate  course  at  Leipsic, 
and  is  well  ana  favorably  kcown  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  world.  Ur.  John  B, 
Ekley  has  filled  his  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  in  tne  State  university  ; 
and  Dr,  John  B.  Phillips,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  university,  takes  the  new  chair 
of  sociology  and  economics. 

Frof.  B.  C.  Buffum  has  resigned  from 
the  State  agricultural  college  to  become 
director  of  the  United  States  Station  at 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Dr.  T.;r.  CroswelltOf  the  State  NormaL 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  chosen  head  of 
the  training  department  in  the  Stale 
Normal. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Greofell,  who  has  so 
ably  filled  this  position  for  the  past  four 


j^ears,  has  again  been  nominated  by  both 
tickets  for  slate  superintendent. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  bad  to  be  es 
larged,  and  a  new  one  built,  to  meet  grow* 
ing  demands. 

Princeton,  N.  J— Prof.  Willard  Hum- 
phrey, unable  to  rally  from  an  overdose  of 
chloral  taken  to  relieve  toothache,  died 
on  Sept,  j6.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  at 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  lalergraduated 
from  Columbia.  In  1S91  be  came  to 
Princeton  as  an  instructor  in  Latin,  and 
after  two  years  entered  the  German  de- 
partment, of  which  he  was  bead  at  the 
time  of  nis  dealb. 

Water  Valley,  Miss.— Mr,  W.  W. 
Phelau.  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supeiintendenl  and  the  school 
year  increased  to  nine  months. 

AuBURK,  N.  Y.— At  a  special  roeetin; 
of  the  board  of  education  the  curriculum 
of  the  Teachers'  training  school  and  the 
School  of  Manual  Training  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Manual  training  will  be 
confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 


Educational  New  England. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  school 
board,  on  Sept.  13,  a  large  number  of  ap- 

e)intmenls  of  new  teachers  was  made. 
r.  Colin  A.  Scott  was  nominated  for 
master  in  the  normal  school  from  Oet.  15. 
This  positian  bas  been  vacant  since  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Boyden  as 
headmaster  some  two  years  since.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Quirk,  of  Boston,  was  ap- 
pointed submaster  of  the  Quincy  school. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Webb  was  elected  a  spe- 
cial assist  ant  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  high 
school. 

.Cambridge,  Mass. ^Harvard  univer- 
sity has  opened  with  an  increased  attend- 
ance in  all  the  departments.  The  new 
hospital  for  the  students,  the  Stillman  in- 
firmary, is  now  open  for  use.    Any  student 


in  the 

the  full  use  0/  all  its  privileges.  As  ii_ 
other  private  hospitals  every  patient  can 
select  nis  own  physician. 

Assistant  Prot.  L.  £.  Gates  and  In- 
struclor  Pierre  La  Rose,  bolh  of  the  de- 
partment of  English,  have  resigned.  Dr. 
F.  N,  Robinson  nas  been  elected  assistant 
professor  of  English,  to  succeed  Professor 

Chelsea,  Mass.— Prin.  C.  H-  Wilbur, 


grammar  school,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ernest  H.  - 
Johnson,  who  lately  resigned  to  study  law. 
Mr-  Wilbur  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bridge- 
water    normal    school  (1SS9),  taught  far 
three  years  in  Hyannis,  was  principal  of 


Booth  Tarkington's  New  Novel 

THE    TWO    VANREVELS 

This  story  of  Indiana  life  in  the  late  40's  combines  tlie  virility  of  "  The  Genlli.'- 
liian  from  Indiana  "  with  the  charm  of  '•  Monsieur  Beaucaire." 

ILLUSTRATED    IN    COLORS    BY    HENRY    HUTT.      J/.?o. 


A  .^^rong   Tate  in  a    Vniqa'  ^J'alting 

THE    HOLE.   IN    THE    WALL 

By   Arthur   Morrlaon 

A  story  of  London  low-life  by  the  author  of  tlic  note 
most  pii-lures^ue  slum  in  the  woild.  You  will  lay  it  d 
well  as  grim  rejlity,    nobiiity  and  i|uaint  virtues  as  wei 


■nth." 


Streets.  11  is  a  classic  of  the 
(ntion  thai  there  is  romance  as 
crime,  among  the  ' '  submerged 


The  Fir-tt  Complete  Jto'Cet  by  the  Author  of   X/ncle  Hemaj 

GABRIEL    TOLLIVER 

By   Joel   Chandler   Harris 

This  is  3  novel  of  reconstruction,  and  so  far  the  aulhcr's  Rrealcsl  work.     It  is  based  iatj^ely  upon  the   reminiscences  of  his 
childhood,  and  has  that  distindivc  personal  note  which  gives  the  works  o(  really  great  wrili 


h  of  their  distinctive  charm.   S'-iO. 


INDIAN  BOYHOOD 

B;  Cbirlei  A.  Esitnan 


V'l.  Sl.su  ;  potlpaid,  |1.7 


Other  Iniere-tlin^  ^eto  ^ooK^ 

BORDER  FIGHTS 
<\ND  FIGHTERS 

By  Cyrai  t.  Brad; 

Fully  lUuBlraletl 
a  ii  the  third  in  It»  Ecrln  of  Mr.  Bridy'>  ^'ghls 


othcn 


n  Ihc 


GOLDEN   NUMBERS 

rate  Donilai  WleKla 
Kora  ArckllMld  Sultk 
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TYPEWRITERS 
FOR  SCHOOLS 


A  typewriter  to  fill  all  the  requirements  made  upon 
it  lor  school  use  must  be  a  first  class  machine  Id  ev 
ery  respect.  Only  those  machines  that  are  simple 
and  durable  and  do  not  get  out  of  order,  are  the  ones 
to  purchase  tnr  this  use, 

be  capable  of  errat  speed  in  order  that  it  may  be  fast 
enough  for  ibe 
most  speedy  op- 

ihesefeaturesina 

ihan  any  olher 
machine.  Th  ey 
have  the  Univer- 
sal keyboard  with 
Xvo  shift  keys, 
Automatic  Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring  do  at- 
key  tension  (most 
macnines  nave  4  lo  □  oz.),  and  are  unlimited  as  I0 
speed.  Fox  Typewriter  operators  will  turn  out  more 
work  in  less  time,  with  less  effort  than  any  other  op- 
erators, The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  (heir  worth : 
"  Having  thoroughly  tested  the  different  makes  of 
typewriters,  we  arc  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  tlie 
Fox  Typewriter  has  no  equal  on  the  market,  and  it 
will  be  used  exclusively  Jn  this  school  in  the  future." 
(Nome  furnished  on  request.) 

-Special  school  price  and  catalogue  on  request, 

FOX  TYPE-WKITEK  CO.,  Ltd., 

4SS  5V-   Front  Strtel.  GraisJ  JtupuJi.   Tlich. 


tention   from   ttie  operato 


JI  Ccatber's  PripaK  Clbrary 

Sooks  on  Nelv  Topics.     Full  of  Information  and  Suggesfioi 


UAr   JOAN   of    ARC 
of  INDIA 
A  Strong  JVo-Oel  of  tf>e  Sepoy  'Rebellion 

Br  Mfchkal  Wklta 


Lachmi  Bai 


"The  Honor  of  the  Braxtons" 


"Up  the  WitchbrooK  Ro&d" 

By  KbIb  Upaon  CUrK 

.4    Aowf  or  A'piji  KhQlaiiU  Llrr  by 

ffteoMlftw-dl-  "  ^JiileBtMertHn'." 

HiRhlj  crainad  anJ   stron^lr  recommended  by  Mary  S- 

"The  Helirt  of  Woman" 

By  Harpy  W.  Deamond 

A  Lort  Hloru  of  roluiiM  ll»v^  hi  AVw  Jwt  oiitf  New  KngianO. 


"A  Prophet  of  The  Real" 

Bt  E-ather  Millar 

■'More  than  a  noml  of  modern  life.-a  iiByoholoBiciil  fludy;  a 


•In   the   Gates   of  Israel" 

Bt  HermaD  Barnateln 


1  and  iirofoiind  eyr 


J.  r.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Money  'w^ill  not  buy  Health 

B  V  r 

Money   Will    Buy 

ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

And  A4fu^able  School  "DesK-s  "Bring  Health 

Adjustable  School  DesKs  are  endorsed  and  their  use  advocated  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced educators  in  the  land.  AVherever  tried  and  their  merits  pro\'ed  no  other  school  desks  can 
be  sold. 

The  most  improved  and  modem  adjustable  desks  known  are  made  at  the  world's  center  ot 
school  furniture  enterprise  and  improvement,  viz. : 

GfiAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WOfiKS 
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a  foar-room  school  in  South  Weymouth, 
was  at  Fitchburg  for  a  jear,  and  then 
came  to  Quiocy  where  he  taught  for  five 
years.  He  is  a  fine  scholar,  particularly 
interested  in  psychology,  and  is  believed 
to  be  eminently  fitted  tor  his  new  position. 

Beverly,  Mass.— Prof.  Henrv  A.  P. 
Torrcy,  for  thirty-four  years  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  died  on  Sept.  19. 

Waltham,  Mass. — The  fourteen 
schools  of  the  city  have  opened  with 
over  3,0:0  pupils,  the  largest  registration 
yet  attained.  The  evening  drawing  and 
<:ommercial  schools  are  largely  patronized. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I — The  school  com- 
mittee has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  at- 
tempts to  get  coal  for  the  schools,  and  it 
is  lixely  that  the  majority  of  the  schools 
will  have  to  close. 

Springfield,  Mass.— The  outlook  for 
securing  coal  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
schools  is  so  doubtful  that  the  city  prop- 
erty committee  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
close  the  schools  and  save  whal  little  coal 
they  have  for  distribution  among  the  very 
poor  of  the  city  and  those  who  earn  very 
small  wages. 

During  the  coming  autumn  a  series  of 
lectures  on  **  Some  Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics,"  will  be 
delivered  at  Harvard  by  Prof.  Francis  Y. 
Edgeworth,  of  Oxford  university,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Edgeworth  is,  next  to  Professor 
Marshall,  the  foremost  of  English  econo- 
mists, especially  in  the  fields  of  taxation 
and  international  trade. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  prevailing 
price  of  coal  has  greatly  increased  the 
room  rents  for  Yale  students.  Peal  is 
being  experimented  with,  and  oil  will  be 
used  in  some  cases.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion is  discussing  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  the  winter,  as  coal  is  only  obtainable 
in  half  ton  lots. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  on  Sept.  24  resulted  in 
confirming  the  election  of  bupt.  Darwin 
L.  Bard  well,  of  Bingham  ton,  as  district 
superintendent  in  the  borough  of  Rich- 
mond, by  a  vote  of  28  to  13.  There  were 
five  candidates  for  the  position  of  associ- 
ate city  superintendent,  and  it  took  ten 
ballots  and  considerable  talking  to  break 
the  deadlock  and  elect  Andrew  E.  Edson. 
The  first  vote  stood  Edson  13,  Meleney  12, 
Miss  Strachan  8.  The  final  result  was 
Edson  28,  Meleney  12,  Miss  Strachan  1. 
Mr.  Edson  is  a  graduate  from  Dartmouth 
college,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in 
almost  everjr  grade  of  school  work.  He 
was  at  one  time  superintendent  at  Jersey 
City,  and  later  served  ten  years  as  one  of 
the  assistant  state  superintendents  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  also  prominentiv 
identified  with  the  Marthas  Vineyard 
summer  institute.  His  connection  with 
the  New  York  schools  began  in  1897. 
The  board  adjourned  at  midnight. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  partial  remod- 
eling of  the  system  of  teaching  English  to 
foreigners  in  the  night  schools  will  be  in- 
troduced this  fall,  to  be  followed  by  a 
radical  change  next  term.  Dr.  Strauben 
miiller  with  two  associates  is  preparing  a 
syllabus  for  this  work.  Dr.  Stitt  and  Dr. 
Luqueer  ate  considered  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  district  superintend- 
ency. 

The  budget  of  the  board  of  education 
for  190^  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $21,- 
391,136  for  schools,  an  increase  of  more  than 
two  millions  over  last  year.  As  compared 
with  ten  other  large  cities  in  the  states, 
including  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  and  Baltimore,  New  York  will 
spend  as  much  for  its  schools  as  the  ten 
together.  Boston  spends  per  capita  this 
year  about  the  same  as  New  York  is  plan- 
ning to  do  this  year. 


The  Committee  on  Buildings  reports 
that  before  Dec.  31,  there  will  be  8,420 
more  sittings,  and  32,500  are  to  be  added 
for  1903.  Before  Dec.  31  it  was  hoped 
contracts  would  be  let  for  30,000  more. 
It  was  estimated  that  650  elementary  and 
seventy  five  additional  high  school  teach- 
ers would  be  needed,  and  for  this  expense 
and  to  provide  20  per  cent,  of  the  new 
seats  an  increase  of  12,200.318  was  asked. 
The  total  asked  for  education  for  the  city 
in  1903  is  121,448,235.98. 

It  has  come  to  light  that  among  the 
many  improvements  being  made  in  school 
buildings,  many  of  the  older  ones  are 
without  fire  protection.  Immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  to  remedy  this.  All  Manhat- 
tan schools  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  fire  department;  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
Richmond  are  not.  Three-gallon  fire  ex- 
tinguishers will  be  placed  in  all  schools  at 
once.  The  board  of  estimate  has  hitherto 
either  refused  or  cut  down  to  a  small  figure 
the  appropriation  asked  yearly  to  install  a 
perfect  system. 

The  dinners  of  the  Male  Teachers' 
Association  will  begin  on  Oct  18.  Mayor 
Low  and  Dr.  Maxwell  will  be  the  speakers. 
The  winter  course  will  consist  of  four 
dtnoers.  Season  tickets  may  be  obtained 
for  six  dollars  each .  Single  tickets  will  be 
two  dollars  each.  L.  W.  Burdick,  467 
West  164th  street,  is  in  charge  of  applica- 
tions for  seats. 

The  largest  school-house  in  the  world  at 
present  is  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  It  can 
accommodate  comfortably  3,000  pupils. 
In  its  basement  is  a  swimming  pool  300 
feet  by  200  feet,  and  an  excellent  gym- 
nasium. Physical  culture  is  as  important 
in  their  curriculum  as  arithmetic,  and 
every  Swedish  child  is  taught  to  swim. 
The  new  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school  for 
boys  in  New  York  will,  when  finished,  ac- 


The  Commonwealth  Library 

Valuable  Works  at  a  Low  Price,  especially  adapted  for  School  Libraries. 

Itare  Americaaaf   Aaerlcan  History,     larly  American  Exploration, 
and  tlie  Kastervlecos  of  Snirlitli  Literature 

Post  8to.      PR.ICE,  only  $1,00  net  porTolumo.   Gilt  Tops 

Olear  type,  fine  paper,  photogravure  portraits  and  facsimile  maps. 

Strongly  bound. 

THE  LEWIS  and  CLARK  JOURNALS 

An  unabriogea  reprint  of  the  1814  edition  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  expedition  contributed.    3  vols.    Reaay. 

MACKENZIE'S  VOYAGES  to  the  ARCTIC  and 

PACIFIC  in  1789  and  1793.     including  An  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  >^tat »  of  the  Fur  Trade.      2  vols.       Reaay. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA 

By  Matthew  Avhold,  D.C  L.  UnexceUed  for  dignity  of  style  and  ut- 
terance.   1  vol.    Jieadv. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  P.  H.  GoBSB.  Written  with  sympathy  and  accurate  knowledge.  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton  never  accomplished  better  work  in  thiR  neld.  1 
vol.    Reaay.  ___^_^— ^_ 

Volunteer  to  be  U^med  durtnj  the  falU 
HISTORY  of  the  FIVE   INDIAN   NATIONS 

(The     Iroquois)     By  Hon.  CADWALiiiDEB  Oalj>kn.        il'voIr. 

THE  WILD  NORTHLAND 

By  Gben.  Sir  Wn.  Fbancib  Butlbb. 1  vol. 

THE  ESSAYS  of  MONTAIGNE 

Edited  By  J.  Hain  Fbiswbll. 1vol. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on   GREAT  SUBJECTS 

By  Jam»8  AwTFcyr  Fbofte.  ------         i  vol. 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN 

By  W.  Hkpwobth  Dixon.        _.---.  i  vol. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH      ByW.  stebbino        i  vol. 
LIFE  and  VOYAGES  of  AMERICUS  VES- 

PUCIUS     By  C\  Kdwabdb Lester.        -  -  1  vol 

ALarsre  Paper  Eilition  of  t*ach  title,  limited  to  210  numbered  copies 
on  Dutch  Hand-made  pai)er,  with  portraits  on  India  paper,  $  8  00  net 
per  vol.,  excepting  "  The  Lewis  and  I'lark  Journals  "  (nearly  all  taken) 
which  are  $5.00  iwt  per  volume.  Subscriptions  taken  for  sets  or  single 
vols.    Send  for  Prospectus. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK 

NEW    YORK 


COMPANY 


Educational 
Qames 

For  Study  Hour,  Occupation  and  Class  Work, 

Richard  G.  Boone.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cincinnati.  O.. 

Editor  In  Chief. 


IN  PRESS! 
New  Mathematical  Qames. 

Edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

QAMBS  op 

Addition  and  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division. 

For  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
By  Earl  Trisler.  Rrst  Asst.,  3d  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Game  of  Fractions. 

For  second  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 
By  E.  W.  Wilkinson.  Prin.  1st  Intermediate  School.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Each  of  the  above  games  can  be  played  in  various  ways  and 
made  simple  or  more  difficult,  to  suit  the  pupils'  needs,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  their  advancement. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  child  is  to  play.  While  [these  card 
games  utilize  this  instinct  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  play,  they  are 
so  constructed  as  to  further  and  re-enforce  the  other  means  of 
education,  without  lessening  the  entertainment. 

For  group  work  one  pack  should  be  allowed  for  each  five  or  six 
pupils,  and  for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  pupils. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  line  of  Educational  games, 
or  send  for  list,  and  special  introductory  discount  to  school  boards 
and  teachers.  Sample  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents.  Advance  orders 
will  be  filled  immediately  on  publication. 

I>cpt.  Y.   The  Cincinnati   Qarae  Co.,  anclnnati,  O. 
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MAPS 
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GLOBES 
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APPARATUS 
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MODELS 

Bnck-gti>gBr  AnnlDIiiieiil  UodeU 

THE  ATLAS  TABLETS 

Are  prepared  !□  the  following  atriea : 
SCIENCE  for  Laboratory  Notes  and  Drawings  in  Phvai- 

ogrBphr.  BiolOBJ',  Botany.  Zoology,  rhyatcs.  CbemiBtry, 

FhyBialogy.  Ueoloay,  Herbarium. 
UATHEMaTII.!i    for    Written    Work   in    Mathemi 

Geomelri,  Ana'jtical  Geometry. Trigo:  '    ' 

OU  i-LINKS  with  1  opica  am]  for  Note- 

t  General     Hiatory.    Kngliih    Qrami 
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Columbia 


tbafs  all  you 
can  to  know— 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own 
mind  that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed 
on  the  latest  improved  ideas— made  of  the  best 
material — put  together  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner — finished  in  the  best  style  known  to  the 
trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA  has  been  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  placed  thereby  the  untiring  efforts 
of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there  by  unflag- 
ging eEEort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  su- 
preme with  none  to  dispute  its  title  of  being 

g^g  3»fr  Jtchoot  "De^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk 
equal  to  sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in 
every  case.  Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for 
IS  years.  If  you  want  absolutely  the  best — BUY 
THE  COLUMBIA.      

MADE  AT 

PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

Factor?,  riQUA.  OHIO. 

Weatcn  Stlai  Ottlc* : 
»4  Wata«h  Aveaat.  cmcAOT 


BUSINESS  TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 

For  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  for  a  siogle  term  in  the 
public  school. 

COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  for  a  semester,  a  year,  or 
two  years  in  a  high  school. 

COURSES  OF  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
from  "start  to  finish,"  inctnding  "face  to  face"  transactions 
and  dealings  with  "office  firms." 


TEXT-BOOKS,  for  those  who  desire,  in  lotroduclive, 
Advanced,  and  Higher  AccountinK. 

CORPORATION  AND  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 
in  a  very  practical  system  applied  to  rnanufacturing. 

INTER-COMMUNICATION  BUSINESS  PRAC- 
TICE in  its  most  attractive  form. 

A  COURSE  OF  OFFICE  TRAINING  complete  in 
every  detail. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  AND  BLANK  BOOKS 
of  every  sort  and  grade  required. 

OUR  PROGRESSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC has  set  a  new  standard  in  mental  and  written  com- 
putations, including  Rapid  Calculations. 

The  above  are  onlf  a  few  of  the  many  attractive  features 
of  Dur  Commercial  Series. 

A  postal,  givine  your  address  and  position,  if  a  teacher, 
will  bring  you  our  descriptive  catalogue. 

Goodyear- Marshall  Publishing  Co., 

CBDAK  RAPIDS,  lA. 
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commodftle  400    more    pupils   than    the 
above  and  vill  turpaai  it  id  arrangements. 

Miss  S.  G.  Hall,  of  Normal  college, nho 
has  been  teaching  for  fortjr-seven  years, 
has  resigned  and  asked  the  board  to  re' 
lease  her  from  work  under  the  provision 
-of  the  pension  act. 

Dr.  Lederle  will  introduce  a  number 
of  improvements  in  Ihe  medical  examina- 
tion of  children.  A  special  room  will  be 
-opened,  if  passible,  under  a  trained  nurse 
to  show  the  parent  how  to  treat  the 
dista&es  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
This  room  will  be  used  only  in  case  of 
Absolute  necessity,  as  the  family  doctor 
OF  dispensary  will  be  advised  to  the  parents. 
A  second  room  under  a  specialist  will  be 
devoted  10  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 
These  expedients,  however,  will  reach  only 
a  few  people,  and  the  major  work  is  to  be 
■done  thru  the  schools  themselves.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  detecting  ordinary 
complaints,  and  especially  those  of  the 
eye,  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers. The  lectures  on  the  eye  probably  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  Derby.  In  addition, 
each  teacher  will  have  a  card  of  instruc- 
tions. For  the  benefit  of  parents  Dr.  Le- 
derle has  planned  to  have  a  card  sugeest- 
fng  treatment  furnished  with  every  exclu- 
sion for  a  cause  which  safely  can  be  treated 
at  home.  The  remedies  suggested  will  be 
prepared  by  the  experts  on  the  subject. 
This  will  apply  largely  to  cases  where 
parasitic  diseases  are  discovered. 

Controller  Grout  has  arraigned  the  man- 
agement of  the  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved condition  of  Deaf  Mutes  at  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  street,  and 
Strongly  advised  its  closing.  He  stated 
that  tho  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
state  and  city  it  has  only  had  six  children 
on  the  free  list  in  its  thirty  years  existence. 
It  has  been  drawing  money  for  vacation 
time,  has  billed  day  pupils  as  boarders, 
and  collected  for  clothing  that  never  was 


bought.  Superintendent  Maxwell  thinks 
this  institution  should  be  placed  under  the 
educational  board  in  connection  with  its 
system  of  education  of  defectives,  and  ad- 
vizes a  special  supervisor  for  this  work. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  in  his  address 
on  Saturday  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  on  "  The  Sharp  Pol- 
itical Issue  on  Education  in  France  and 
England  "  drew  a  lesson  fiom  each  coun- 
try. In  Prance  there  is  an  extreme  of 
secularism  in  education  that  is  to  be  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  every  action  since  the  Rev- 
olution ;  and  in  England  there  is  too  much 
support  given  to  cnurch  schools,  that  is 
stirring  up  bitter  religions  antagonism. 

The  West-side  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C- 
A,  has  begun  its  winter  session  and  has 
issued  an  interesting  booklet  descriptive 
of  its  work.  1 1  has  a  membership  of  over 
2,300.  There  are  classes  in  gymnastics 
and  athletics  every  aflernooD  and  evening. 
The  association  nas  a  savings  fund  de- 
partment, an  employment  bureau,  dormi- 
tory rooms,  a  restaurant,  a  boarding  house 
record,  and  many  other  features  which  are 
helpful  to  young  men,  especially  to  those 
whose  homes  are  not  in  New  York.  It  is 
open  to  visitors  at  all  times. 

The  Flushing  institute,  founded  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Muhlenberg  in  1828,  and  for  the 
past  forty  years  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fairchild,  has  been  closed  per- 
manently. 

Newark,  N,  J.— Dr.  A.  B.  Poland, 
superintendentof  public  schools,  has  been 
arranging  for  a  series  of  lectures  by  pro- 
fessors of  Columbia  university,  which 
will  enable  teachers  to  secure  degrees 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  regu- 
larly attended  the  university. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  will 
hold  its  seventy-eighth  annual  exhibition 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries,ii5  West  Fifty- 
seventh  St.,  Jan.  3  to  31,  1903.  Informa- 
tion and  circulars  will  be  issued  shortly. 


Columbia  University. 

In  accordance  with  President  Butler's 


and  Columbia  univeriitv,  with  no  restric- 
tions in  choice  of  studies.  The  French 
fellowship  this  year  is  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Francois  Monod,  whose  specialty  is 
history. 

The  three  Columbia  undergraduate 
papers  will  this  year  be  amalgamated  into 
one  daily,  each  college  of  the  university 
retaining  its  own  eoitorial  stafi. 

Thru  an  anonymous  gift  of  (250,000  an 
important  addition  will  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers college,  which  will  aiTerd  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  appointed  schools  for 
physical  education  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood  says:  "  In  the  school 
we  shall  have  classes  in  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  school  hygiene.  The  students 
at  Teachers  college,  the  pupils  of  the 
Horace  Mann  school,  and  special  students 
in  physical  education  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  institution.  It  will  be  the  only 
place  in  the  city  where  school  hygiene  and 
physical  training  will  be  taught  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  instructors." 
The  building  will  be  four  stories  high, hav- 
ing in  the  rear  court  a  'jl ass- covered  swim- 
ming pool, and  a  one-storybowling alley  00 
one  side  o(  the  structure.  In  the  basement 
of  the  main  building  will  be  four  handball 
caurts,lavatories,  and  the  heating, lighting, 
and  ventilating  plants. 

On  the  main  floor  will  be  found  recep- 
tion rooms,  offices,  laboratories,  lecture 
and  cloik  rooms.  On  the  second  floor 
there  will  he  three  large  examination 
rooms,  experimental  work  rooms,  and 
rooms  for  instructors.  The  third  floor 
will  contain  shower  baths,  exercise  rooms, 
and  laboratories.  The  fourth  floor  will  be 
specially  devoted  to  a  large  well  fitted 
gymnasium,  a  room  for  photographing  and 
one  for  fencing. 


THE  MODERN 
ARITHMETIC 

By  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY 

Possesses  7  supreme  qualifications  that  will  attract  the 
attcntloBof  advanced  educators  geaeraUy. 


The  spiral   method,  while  used,  is  not  abused. 

The  books  are  the  first  to  embody  in  practica- 
ble form  the    results  of  recent  agitation  of 
arithmetical  subjects. 
The  books  are  in  no  sense  radical,  though 


The  mechanical  work,  illustrations,  etc.,  have 
never  been  equaled  by  any  lext-book  on 
mathematical  subjects. 


IRST : 
SECOND  : 
THIRD : 
FOURTH : 

FIFTH: 
SIXTH : 

cci/cu-ru       The  gap  so  long  existing  between   the   kinder- 
StVcNTH  :     garten  and   the   common   school  is  filled  with 
the  most  painstaking   care  by  objective  exer- 
cises in  the  elementary  conception  of  number. 

tShe  ftrtt  booX  eo-Oering  frimary  and 
Eitmtntary  Crade-t  iV  neu>  "Heady    ^ 

■  FOR  FURTHER  INFOKMATION  WRITE  TO  THE 

Educational    Department 

WOODWARD  &  TIERNAN  PRINTING  CO. 

309>3i7  North  Third  Sireat,  St.  Loul*    Mn 


Jt^ 

m 


Lskimo  Stories 

BjJItiryE.  E  Smilli.  of  the 
Le-wl^-  ..hamDHn  School, 
ChlcKio.  With  18  rull-pae?, 
«nd  T5  teit  iliuBtratiooa  in  half- 
tonp  hy  HowM-J  V.  Brown.  Ciolh. 

A  anighifit  voiumt  ty  Kxicinio 
Klorief,  Bimutv  tola,  unit  (n  a 
ffrnphic  rlvle.    Tlu  rraatiic  lf»- 


TWO   NOTABLE   SUCCESSES 

The   Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 

Bli  S-Ualle  Ogaooa  Uran-r 
niuMrated  with  fM  plntea  in  tonr  colors,  by  Mins  Corbett. 
Tltf  Mothrr  €^i1ie  HunbonnH  HiiOiei.    For  the  primarj-  urades. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 


FrotuJtely  illustrated  br  Mlxs  Mara  and  Miss  Squin 
rail  pauei  in  eaion.  \»  bBlt-tone  plates  anii  39  drawin. 
teil.    Cloth-cnver  in  colors.  M  pbhsb.  do  cents. 

The  Canterbury  Classics 

A  \(ia  S'riti  rtr  ^••f)  Miienta'v  /iv-m. ..-. 
rOK      ALl,      GRADES 

-  T  ihf  (fPT-n-al  »'ip"nr 

Kathibine  LisBAtlB.   I'lofeiso' 


Riband  BlaPrienas.  Ilroi>n-l''reni 

TbeGold  Btig,    Poe-aildemeiHtei 

A  Now  CantorburT    CIki 


niiH  by  6n«t«VTiB    ( 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 
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"Reed  and  Kellogg  Nenr  Had  a  Formidable  Rival " 

It  is  a  aigniticant  fact  that  periods  of  the  greatest  activity 
In  the  publication  of  new  text-boolis  on  language  and  grammar 
mark  the  greatest  increase  in  the  annual  sale  of  Reed  & 
Kellogg's  Grammars. 

Since  the  Reed  &  Kellogg  Series  was  first  published  more 
than  fiftjr  texts  on  language  and  grammar  have  been  brought 
out,  not  one  of  which  has  secured  permanent  favor  with 
teachers  or  met  with  marked  success  in  the  classroom.  In 
these  days  of  close  competition  the  text-books  on  grammar 
that  reach  a  sale  of  more  than  2,350,000  copies  for  the  ele 
menlary  book  and  1,500,000  copies  for  the  advanced  book  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  teachers.  This  enormous  cir- 
cnlation  of  Graded  Lessons  in  English  and  Higher  Lessons  in 
English  has  been  secured  lai^lf  through  the  disinterested 
assistance  of  teachers,  who  have  by  practical  experience 
learned  that  belter  results  can  be  secured  with  Ihem  than  with 
any  competing  books  and  who  have  taken  pains  (and  pleasure) 
in  commending  them  to  fellow  members  of  the  profession. 

In  1S95  a  very  considerable  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  were  induced  by  even  exchange  and  other  irregu- 
lar oSers  to  discard  Reed  &  Kellogg  in  favor  of  some  other 
authors.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  bad  the.  great 
pleasure  of  sending  to  a  large  proportion  of  these  schools  a 
second  introductory  supply  of  Reed  &  Kellogg  at  regular 
introductory  rates. 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT=BOOKS 

WABBEN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHY 

R**Ued  £  ditto  a 

•  Thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published 

AVEBY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SEBIES 

Still  leads  all  others  ;  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  because  teachers  find  it   the  best. 

MORTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

The  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  ate  new.  They 
are  btuitifuL     They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  first  lanK  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  New  Franklin  Arithmetics,  Hulfs  Arithmctiu.  HulFi 
Aljebra,  Hull's  Geometry,  Scuddcr's  Hlstoriei,  Shaw-Bukti*' 
Outline)  of  LHeraturc,  Hill's  Rhctoiic,  Wlllianu'i  Choke  Ut^i' 
hire  have  ALL  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  USE  and 
are  always  PRONOUNCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  of 
introduction  address 


MAYNARD.MERRILL&CO.   butler,  sheldon  &  company 


39-31-33  Eul  Nln«l«>nth  Straat.  Naw  YorK. 


rKUAmiPHiA. 


MZW  TOBK 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet,  c^e  TH  AMnT  FD 


A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 

la  IT  blob  oin  beniODnted,tOTpIiBervationaiidiue, 

Pen  Wmk,  Drawlnji.  Palntlnji,   KIndcrjarlen  Work,   Needle 

Work,  and  Map*,  Charti,  Clippings,  Pholographi, 

or  llluilrationi  of  any  kind. 

School  people  who  Tisited  mny  of  the  following  Eiposition*  will  re- 

t ember  how  well  ttaeae  cabinet i  facilitated  the  a^npiar  of  Educational 
iblbits:  ColombiaD  Eiposilion.  18M:  TaDiie»aee  CenlemilBl  EipoB- 
iUon,  1897;  PariB  Eipngttion.  1900:  Pan-Aroenoan  Eiponit-on,  1»01 : 
eonth  CaioltnalDter-a'ateaod  WesllDdiHn  KipOMlion.  iSOi.jVOi.  Tbey 
are  alio  now  in  nse  at  the  Cork  llrelind)  ExhibitiOD. 

B*err  achool  (hoald  bave  at  Irait  one  of  tbeieCabinete.  It  lisoie- 
amlred  br  the  Boards  of  £d  neat  Inn  of  lome  of  ihetargtjilcitJeain  the 
Dnitad  Siatei.   MaunfactaredonlrbT 

NEW  JERSET  SCHOOl-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

SnwI/brartotopMoiiapncM,  TRENTON.  N,  J. 


Ejcperienc*  has  pro-Otd  if 

T  h'e     best 

Ejeperienctd  "People  toill  ha-Ve  no  other 
THERE  ARE  NO  OTHERS  TO  COMPARE 

Made        at 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 
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Literature  in  the  Grades.  *)"  Crtuade*.    Art  feataret  here  are  very  have  played  a  violin  wlo  had  become  In- 

.^,.  .         ^        I ..     .T      ,r    ,  attractive.    And  in  the  next  grade,  the  capacitated.    The  principal,  Mr,  Shlela, 

Attherecent  meebng  of  the  New  York  English  History  Period,  the  Mory  of  the  eiplained    these    circnmstancea    lo    the 

tducationalCouncil  Mr.  G.  R.  Miller,  of  p„nian,  jmd  the    times  of  Milton    and  school,  but  added  that  they  should  not  be 

Matteawaa,N.y.,ga7e  a  verv  interesting  Shakeape  arc,  bring  us  in  very  ne  art  ouch  offered  as  Mcusing  the  class  from  fulfilling 

and  practical  account  of  a  plan  of  teach  to  the  story  of  ourselves.     Wi'ih  the  Pur-  its  engagement.    On  the  whoLe  lie  consiJ 

ing  literature,  which  he  has  successfully  jtMswe  go  to  Holland  and  learn  some-  ered  it  rather  fortunate  because  it  gave  an 

followed  in  his  school.    In  the  first  years  thing  of  Dutch  art.    The  ninth  and  last  opportunity  to  show  how  to  meet  disap- 

the  work  is  almost  entirely  oral,  books  not  grade  gives  a  resume  of  it  all,  and  brings  pointment.    Any  one  could  carry  out  a 

being  used  till  the  last  two  years  of  the  „,  „  our  own  times.    In  these  last  t^fi)  program  for  whi^h  one  had  had  a  week  or 

six-year   course.    One   great  use  of  the  grades  book  work  is  used ;  the  other  por-  two  of  preparation.    But   he    thought  a 

exercises  is  to  develop  oral  reproduction,  (ion  of  the  work  is  to  a  great  extent  oral  class  which   had  reached  the  sixth   year 

Ihework  IS  divided  into  nine  grades  in  teaching  and  in  reproduction.  should  have  sufficient  available  talent  to 

t^t^r^dfrtrf^'«lUrl^'^\JZ»^^^^^  The  lecturer  dwelt  at  some  length  on  be  able  to  meet  such  an  eoiergency. 

IS  introduced  to  nature  in  the  w.lder  state,  ^^  ^  necessity  for  more  oral  work  as       The  class  {Mr.  Fisher's  class)  was  then 

?/s'^m%UD?osJ  u?e  ^v  t^l'  ti'i  he  wSo!2  ten^^  «  Ire^Jerconcfn'iratfon  and  co"  called  urion  ti>  take  charge. 

insimpieprose.tareby  talc,  till  tUe  whole  tinulty  of  thoueht  to  enlarttement  of  the       A     ttle  pup     took  the  floor   and  an- 

poem&as  been  covered.    Oral  re  prod  uc-  lodaf  qVaHti^s    to    self  Sol    to    the  nounced,  in  a*^  clearly  audible  voice,  that 

decoration's  are  made  suSe  in   Indran  ""O"'  >'"'  intellectual  improvement  of  the   in  the  absence  of  any  one  else  to  take  the 

HferdTw«Vk%:H's%rmp'?«t%V-i^^^  ^.^'its"'  '"  '*"=  *«"''*«o°°f  ""^'l-"  S,T°He'th«°cL1leTCVomrmlmber"of 


Ji°S"o';',"3r.°"°"  '°'""'" ""''"  i.?ho«M  b.  .di.d  that  lb...  ii..,.t.,.  ii; '}"•''  '''"•"" '  ""•'""• ""' ''°' 

From  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life,  in  lessons  are  made  to  collabtirate  with  the       Qoe  bov'arose  and  offered  his  service* 

the  next  .ride  the  child  is  introduced  lo  olher  work,  such    a.  drawing,  pjiniinB.  „j"„°>,u°3VtheSuorrn     He  Ba« 

pastoral  Bfe  by  a  slorj  of  Aryan  limes,  music,  physical  traiiilBK,geoEraphy,  and  "J"    j«, 'citation  wbich^aswJmW 

A  better  type  of  day  modelinir  and  indu,-  nature  study.    One  period  a  day  is  given  LSded  brthe  Xk Toimfn'fa.o  tosl 

trial    work    is  Introduced,  and    Ihe  first  lo.t.    The^.™  of  >h.  lesson.  ,s  coliu,.  ffi  sol  WhSdia  orwith'^SSVi 

gimpses  of  home     Thi.  naturally  follow,  ism  i  the  aim  to  teacb  true  historic  ideas.     ^, ,,.,  ^|^,^  .^^  ,|„|,  cbaltman  a 


IB  the  home  life  of  the  Persian  period  next  [l^y  „ould  now  have  a  sonir  by  the  audi- 

iolroduced  with  a  sloiy  of  Zal.andstoriea  Openlae  ExerclSCS.  ,oci,  a„d  requested  the  youig  lady  at  the 

"".!  „  S?;!.'°"™f  "■'_".  ."!,,„       In  public  school  No.  40.  New  York  city.  Piano  to  play  something  which  all  could 


civiiiaalion  and  educaiional  comn,e"nce-  ■»'  "^T  aT  conVu"'ed'?,"tb'.'  p'.'pHs  "°Tiiis  ...  a  surprise  to  the  audience  and 
Sa:?i'an'd"rwK'i"J^°a^l"  "u'd'y"  theV.eres.  Alttrthe  ope.U  so»B  Sid  >o  the.princlp.?as  well  He  .miliogl, 
manual  ano  an  wotk  ana  nature  siuay.  „adinB  of  a  tew  naaaaees  of  scrioture  bv  recognized  it  as  a  very  clever  turning  of 
le'aTfei  'o  S;  fot'th  o°ao°d  Se'ece"  Sforfndpal,  t"e"S"hich  SimadJ  the  tlbl.s  after  bis  reinark.  about  re'.di- 
S^d  to  bst'.°ry'';ir  tSl'hghei  e?nc';  preparatioE  1.  placed  In  chaige.    A  pupil  »".  m  m...i»i  emergence.,  and  arose, 

tlonal  life,  with  it.  art  and  poetry  and  =f'';«;"V'V'°°"'' .,'•''."!?  ";t"'r,,*'         „     „  ,i  j  , 

r^^gj^  '^       '  man  takes  the  floor  and  introduces  those         Very  well.    If  we  are  called  upon  to 

The  fifth  period  is  that  of  Rome,  the  ■*^°  "«  *<>  ^^^^  P"»-                                      ^?  it.  of  course  we  .muit.    What  shall  we 

conquerors   of   later    Greece.    Naturally  On  one  such  occasion  when  a.  visitor  ""g' 

this  brings  us  to  Anglo-Saxon  limes  aod  was  present  the  class  selected    for   the      "The    Star    Spangled    Banner"    was 

the  old  Norse  myths  with  the  lessons  they  morning  exercises  had  met  with    disap-  chosen  and  two  verses  were  sung  with  care 

teach.    The  Age  of  Chivalry  is  the  sixth  pointments.    One   member  who    was    to  and  earnestness. 

grade,  with  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  or  have  sung  was  ill;  another  who  waa  lo      Afterward  the  little  chairman  resumed 


With  COAL  and  WOOD  so  scarce 
and  expensive  this  Winter 

It  wiil  be  necessary  for  School  Boards  fo  Economize 
diligently  and  watch  the  expenditure  of  every  cent. 

ECONOMY— is  Thrifty  M&n&gement— Frug&Iity. 

In  what  more  prattical  way  cati  this  be  done  than  in  Making  the  text-books  Last  Longer  ? 

SCHOOL  BOARDS— Looh   to  your  text-books  I ! 

Notice   the  Soiling.  Wear,  and   Handling— the  speed  with  which  the  books  become 
DilapidMed  and  Worn-out. 

^A-  **Holden  'BooK  Co-Ver^  and 

QuicK   'Repairing  Material** 

Overcome  the  above  objections  and  Increase  the  Lives  of  the  Boohs  irom  40  per  cent. 
to  60  per  cent.  Longer  Than  Usual. 

\/^ed  by  o-OcT  14-00  School  "Boards. 

HOLDEN    PATENT  BOOK    COVER  CO. 
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Nobody,"  by  bimielf. 

The  school  then  marched  to  positions 
ia  the  rear  of  the  room  and  at  a  sigDal 
from  the  principal  all  marched  abreast  up 
the  several  aisles  toward  the  plattorm 
where  they  gravelv  siluted  the  flag  at  they 
tamed  and  pasaea  out. 

The  sight  Irom  the  platform  of  so  large 
a  company  of  little  soldiers  marching  in 
regular  step,  vith  grave,  earnest  faces  was 
very  impressive. 

Ur.  Shtelshas  reason  to  feel  gratified 
with  the  spirit  which,  nath  the  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  hi«  teachers,  be  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  among  his  pupils  the 
spirit  of  manliness,  self-reliance,  self  re- 
■pect,  and  great  pride  in  the  school. 

Smokers  are  Dull  Boys. 
A  teacher  in  this  cit^  who  has  had  a 
wide  experience  as  an  instructor  said: 
"While  1  am  a  smoker  myself  facts  that 
kave  came  under  my  own  observation 
warrant  me  in  saying  with  positiveneas 
that  any  boy  under  twenty  who  is  a  regu- 
lar smoker  may  just  as  well  give  up  all 
hope  of  competing  in  point  of  scholarship 
with  boys  who  let  tobacco  alone.    I  might 

e  so  far  as  to  assert  it  as  a  fact  that  any 
f  with  the  tobacco  habit  firmly  6xed 
«poD  him  might  as  well  abandon  all  hope 
at  even  a  moderate  proficiency  tn  his 
■tadiet. 

"I  have  seen  boys  with  the  brightest  of 
minds  who  made  fine  progress  in  their 
sttidies  begin  to  flag  ana  drag  until  they 
brought  up  in  the  end  among  the  veriest 
dullards  in  their  classes.  Tobacco  did 
it.  I  venture  to  say  I  could  pick  out  the 
tobacco  users  in  any  class  of  boys  by  the 
remits  the  recitation  room  indicated. 

"  In  many  private  schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point  and 
the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  the  evil 
it  to  a  certain  appreciable  extent  kept 
down.  Still  I  have  not  the  remotent 
doubt  that  the  failures  of  many  students 
to  keep  abreast  with  the    academic  re* 

3uirements  an*!  pass  examinations  are 
irectly  and  solely  due  to  the  surreptitious 
use  of  tobacco. 

"There  ia  one  thing,  however,  that  is 
making  for  a  reform  in  this  respect,  and 
that  is  the  growing  hold  athletics  are  tak- 
ing upon  school  boys.  Smoklag  does  not 
go  with  a  good  physical  condition  in  a  boy 
any  more  than  drinking  does  in  a  man." 

The  New  Liberty  School. 

The  new  Liberty  school  bjilding.  of 
Enslewood,  N.  J.,  was  formally  dedicated 
oa  Sept.  37.  The  building,  which  presents 
a  most  attractive  appearance,  aBords  ac- 
commodation for  300  pupils,  and  in  every 
way  complies  with  the  state  regulations. 

The  buildiog  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
trimmings  and  three  l^rge  dormers  break 
Ae  monotony  of  the  front  roof  outline.  It 
hu  a  frontage  of  140  feet,  and  a  depth  in 
the  center  of  fifty  one  feet,  and  of  nearly 
seventy-one  in  the  wing^.  In  die  base- 
ment, with  an  elevation  of  6ve  feet,  are 
rainy- weather  playgrounds,  toilet  rooms, 
janitor's  appartments,  and  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  A  hot-air  furnace 
forces  10,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per 
minute  thru  the  rooms  for  warmitie  'ad 
ventilating  purposes,  farcing  out  the  viti- 
ated air,  while  steam  from  a  smalt  boiler 
is  used  for  heating  when  it  is  not  cold 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  big  furnaces. 

The  first  floor,  with  separate  entrances 
for  boys  and  girls  and  a  trout  entrance  for 
visitors,  contains  a  large  corridor  the 
length  of  the  building,  the  kindergarten 
department,  two  teachers'  rooms,  a  lib- 
rarr,  and  five  class-rooms,  each  provided 
with  separate  wardrobes.  Four  of  the 
clasi-rooms  have  bilateral  and  two  unilat- 
eral light.  The  second  story  contains 
fonr  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  350.  The 
cost  has  been  about  ISo.ooo. 

A  large  and  beautiful  flag  was  presented 
to  the  school  hv  Council  No.  113  of  tke 
Junior    Order    of    American  Mechanics. 


Laing's  Planetarium 

t.ndarfed   and  prai$ed  by 
Ltading  Ijiueatort    "^    "^ 

For  the  Prsoiic»l  Demonstration  ot  the  Fa<:t«  in 
Mathnniitical  Qaographr.  HoItbs  the  PTcbliqns 
□f  the  Seasons,  Da>'B  Length.  Moun's  Phuea. 
Eclipaea,  Tide'.  Zodiaa.  etc..  eir. 

"NoSctiool  Should  be  Without  It " 

Lsins's  Plauetarinm  ia  the  best  and  simplest 
appwainB  ihal  I  hiYB  everaeen.  ciwing  to  its 
nmpliuitrnnd  accuracy  it  shonldflod  a  place  in 
BTery  icbool  in  the  United  ^tateB. 

JullS  M.  aBEKNWOOD. 

El-President  National  Educational  Aasociatlon 
Otteriptibe  circulan  mailed  fret.     Write  te-day. 

LAING  PLANETARIUM  Co.,   Detriot,  Mich. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AtO)  MATERIALS 
roK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
ttO  BaTlim  Strral 


MBt  OB  appUestlBB 

NEW  YORK 
5  W,  tHtl>«troM 


OHHlAOe 


MARSH    ^^^^^^^  STAND  and 


Solid  OitK       ' 


REVOLVING  BOOK  CASE 

XOtll  rifiUfotd.       0        Trie;  ftO. 


So  Much  fOF  So  Lltlla  Aatonlahaa  All. 


.IJimio.;  BetHeeDKhelveHjSin.: 
aU,  Slin  :  ^llelf  Hoom.efl.  RecOB- 
■   ■  ;?„pftice  or  Library 


Bli<!]veB.  lis  I  ID  in. :  AdJostable  Top 
Height  from  Floor.  i»  in. ;  Heieht  over 

article.  Over  W.ICO  now  useii  br  Ed i tore,  Bankers,  OffirialV!  tha'protaB^ 
monij.  snd  bnsmoBs  men.  UeeJ  for  Eeailing  Bland.  Dirijotory  Bliind, 
MddIc  Btand,  At1a»  Htand,  Albnm  tStnnd.  Bible  btand,  Dialionar]-  l^tand 
Lecture  Stand,  Library  Siand.OffireotaDd.Bevolving  Case  for  Keference. 
Law.  Medical,  and  Belisious  Books.    Just  nhel  eTer;  profesBionsl  and 


eeda  for  books  ol 


HOC 


^□t  knoi'ksd 


MARSH  MFG.  CO.,  S42  LaR*  St.,  CHICAGO 


IMPROVED 

Scholw's  Companion 

PATENTED   NOV.  26,    1901 

Hoa.Ttioa.  J.  Kirk,  tinpt.  Pablic  Inntrno- 
tion  ot  the  State  ot  California,  heartilr  en- 
dorse* it  as  follows :  "  I  bsTe  no  besitation  in 
pronuncine  it  a  verr  nsetul  Khool  article  nnd 
would  be  glad  'o  see  tbe  attachment  on  ever; 
pabllc  scbool  Dnpil'sdesk." 

This  COMPANION  boldBpen,iM>Dcil,eraser 
and  ru'er,  and  keepa  them  from  droppinr '-  "  " 
floor.    The  acran  Papal         -  •      -  - -^ 


n  droppuiK  to  tbe 
le  keeps  tbe  deak 

For  Salt  by  All  1>0altr* 

COMFOKT    MANUFACTURING    CO.,    Oakland,   Cai. 


MODERN        ^u 
AMERICAN  SI^J 

SCHOOl^  BHdn|K>n*l 

BUILDINGS  SSi' 


A  ^ONS,  PBblbber 


NKW  YOKK- 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON.  LOCKE  and  C\.'iftK\ 

Good  Tne    Well  Pnnied— Pine  pBtor-Hair-       Npd     OniirriRtal 

Leather  Bind1nB—01olb8ide,-PrceR«lQ<—iU>    Good  Hajwr— Well 

II  SO,  postpaid    Send  for  umple  pas»  Pocket— Price,  [XNtuald.  U  cents  eacli 

OM^ir^F^^  DAVID  McKAV.  PublUher§.  102a  Market  St..  Philadelphia 

DBADEEl?  will  cnafer   a  favor  bv  meationlDK  The  S<~h<iot.  Journal  when    enm- 
mDnicatiojr  with  sdvertisers. 


•""•^OOl       lOURNAl., 
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The  ceremonies  at  the  openiog  were  sim' 
pie  but  impiessive  and  were  attended  by  a 
large  number.  Tbe  opcnicg  address  oq 
■■  Silent  Forces"  was  made  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Speer,  in  which  he  spoke  oi  tbe  mlirnt 
force  ot  educalioD  which  has  made  Amrr- 
ica  the  head  of  ail  nations,  and  the  need  of 
supplying  this  force  wlih   good   teachers 


Buite  Proud  of  its  Schools 

The  School  Jouknal  has  already  re- 
ferred to  the  remarkable  progress  of^  the 
schools  of  Uutie,  Montana,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prcaeot  board,  exiead- 
ingback  over  a  period  o(  two  yearsacd  still 
coDliauing.  The  material  improvement 
evidences  a  live  public  inlerest  in  the 
schooU,  Only  a  few  years  since  the  edu- 
cational facilines  of  the  eity  were  so  in 
adequate  that  they  were  considered  among 
the  poorest  iu  the  Northweit,  while  at  the 
present  day  they  are  equal  to  the  best. 
There  has  not  been  a  real  aeed  of  the 
schools  during  the  past  two  year*  that  (tie 
board  has  not  immediately  provided  for 
and  in  a  kandsomely  liberal  manner.  Most 
«bquent  testimony  to  the  board's  broad- 
minded  attitude  is  the  increase  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  at  the  recent  election.  The 
teachers  in  the  first  and  elghih  year  grades 
receive  fjo,  and  the  others  iSa  per  month 
Juring  a  ten-months'  year.  Teachers  arc 
also  paid  for  the  two  weeks'  holiday  vaca- 
tion. Salaries  of  high  school  teachers 
have  been  raised  during  the  past  two  years 
from  f85  to  f  loo  and  fit;  per  roontb.  An- 
other bond  issue  of  (100,000  was  voted 
Tecenlly  for  school  purposes.  In  short, 
tbe  educational  sentiment  of  tbe  city  )s  all 
that  could  be  asked  (or.  The  people  want 
Ihe  very  best  of  schools  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  population  of  Butte  is  between  60,- 
000  and  G5.000,  The  city  really  is  an  ag- 
gregation uf  cities,  comprising  Butte  prop- 
er, Walkerville,  MeaderviUe.  Centervilie, 
East  Butte,  South  Butte,  and  some  addi- 
tions that  have  do  napie.  The  Butte  re- 
ported  in  the  general  census  i.s  a  small 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Young  is  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  under  his  wise  a"d  tactful  manage- 
ment the  schools  are  steadily  developing 
and  impioving. 


E.  FABER. 


EBERHARD  FAHER,  -  545.  547  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


LEAD  PENCILS. 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS. 


FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


J»  J»  J* 


of  Springfield,   M&m., 

ear,  self-lnlerpretiDB  contract,  givlnf 


GEORCe  J.    WIGHT,    P>f&nD.XBr. 
Bujidlne.  71  Broadway.         .         .         .  . 


New  Vork  Citv. 


Kiiterplecei  of  Art  I 


OAty  A    PfiAA^"  .' 


Tbe  World'*  Great  Ftctan*  E 


THE   PERRY   PICTURES 


0 


jafortl.oo    Oa  paper  si^i  H.   AiiBorted  »  dcaired.   ) 

toK  times  tbe  iiie  of  thie  picture. 
•I  a  art  inbject*  or  »  on  Lite  nf  Chriat,  or  a  piotnres 
"' —  ~''il  aab|ect<^oraeDd  SI  lor  bsamirnl  sFt  ot  1)0 


ctQros.  all  m  tne  aaw"  Bottun  Edition." 


Str  Gaial 


TBe'way™ 
CataloBtte  wttb  >VV  mioUii; 

TBE  PERRT  UAQaZINE 

ifiabieole.  forti.fpO,  tOQBwsutiaoriberj.tor 


Perry  Piocnree.  y —  -    _  , 
_    • —  , ■  time  only. 

THE,  PF,R.RY  PICTUR.E.S  COMPANY 

Box  IT.  MALDEI,  MASS. 
nt  Teoiple.  Bnitnn.  146  FUtb  Ave.,  tew  York. 


LANGUAGES  {iSSft-S^S' 

OOKTIIAf  KITHOI)  cmMaU 

ir«mek,3iultt,ate.,  t>  ao  Lewau,  fLSt 

AwarOta  Flrit  Fnte  at  CohnnMan  ixpoiuun. 

Fmwh  SamiUB.  B  Imsdiu,  aoo. 

PIIONOCIIAItl  )ig''~S^»H'IW-.JJS 

I.  TiBBoa  BsPiKOLBa,  Sns.wiBlTmlBnti  7M. 

t.  Ooiim'sdp.-EnB.Diofioii'rilDdes.,  Mo. 
Xo  CORTINA  SERIES. 

L  DsaFTiuDaLALl.DTU.a>iaotated..  no. 

t.  Ei,  IflDiiHO,  Spanish  and  English...  KM. 

•.  El  Insuiio.  Spanlsb,  aimotated Wo. 

4.  AXPABO,  NoTe).  BpaniahaDdEuUib  tM. 

B.  Ampibo.  SlAnlita  edition,  annotated  BOa. 

a.  Ei.Fn<u.>iiNoa)u,Bimot>di&Ens.  no. 

f.  HoDiiJw  PiBi  OiBTjta, Span.  Baa..  T9e 

■.  FoBTiiiik4st<niM,anD't'dlaEiia1bh  no. 

I.  TbM PKAMO.  T  OON  BoL..da. do...   no.   .' 

(yu.ttfothtrtexl  ana  tmporua  Aian((II  Booki. 

a.  S.   COETDA  AGADUCT  OF    LAI&UASIS. 

M  Wm  Uim  Btukt,  Niw  Xosk 


OLCOTT'S  DEDBLAK  SLATING 


WWMfJ.m.l'Mii 


J.    M.    OLCOTT    6    CO. 


FRENCH 


BBRCV'5  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
TsKbiac  FnBcb 


WILLlAn  R.  JENKINS, 

8|l   *  B|4  SIXTH   AVGMJB,     -     NEW  VORK 

Complete  Catalosne  on  applicalion. 


Dr.  W.  J.  8TE.WART. 

J«a  W.  23dSt..  Jf.  y.  City. 

I.ateai  aad  bsM  wmrrmtrr  Beikad*  la 
■leBilMrr-  Pi-eaer'Mlaa  ef  atisloal  Meik  a 
•»eelKli7.    BiiiB.blliifaed  INSfli    Ao 


QILLOTT'S  PENS^ 


mmt 


For OrdlnATj Slant:  Nos.  404,  eOiE.F.,  SOS.  603E.F.,  601  E.F.,  351, 1047 (IilUieript). 
For  Semi-HlBDtl  Number  1089,  the  Semysbnt  Pen. 

For  Yertictl  WrftlBgl  Nos.  1045  (Verticular).  1046  (Venigraph).  1063.  1066,  1067. 
_. •\  GRAND  PRIZe,  Paris,  1900.  ™.\'S1K!?;;d-;^«^T^"* 

I  pynTWRPPiJ  n  Jghi  R..  Hn  Tort.     IDSirn  StLLOIT  k  mm,  Biur  Zm,  Silt  Afnt. 


ji    Ji    J«    ART  IN  THE   SCHOOL-ROOM    Ji    it    * 

teachera  upon  receipt  or  a  gnanintee  ttat  it  wijl  6e  retnmed  prejiaid 
weeli.    We  offer  spcciAJ  diecounta. 

(>iir  new  illustratail  leaflet  "  Animal  Life  in  Art."  and  list  of  pir-tnrvs  fnr  Blsh  ichoolt  arr 
matted  freeao  application 

_  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO..  14  E«»l  23rd  Street.  NEW  YORIU 

,.  I  FINR  AhT  rUBLl«RG><<. 
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State  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Competitive  examina- 
tioDs  will  be  held  October  aj  At  Mveral 
ccDlen.  Among  the  positicnti  to  be  filled 
in  theitateof  Mew  York  are  the  lollow- 
iDg:  asslaiuit  superloteDdcDt,  lor  women 
ohITi  HouBei  of  Refuge;  assiaUDtincbem- 
iatry,  Cancer  laboratory,  Buffalo,  for  men 
only;  guard,  Elmira  reformatory,  rata 
only;  instructor  in  carpentry,  men  only; 
initTDCtor  in  laundering,  women  only : 
physical  instructor,  men  and  women ; 
teacher  of  vocal  music,  men  and  women. 

Application*  must  be  filed  before  Oct. 
ao.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Chief  Examiner,  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
misaioo,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Date  of  ExaminatioD  Changed. 

Albanv,  N.  Y.— The  examination  for 
colleee  graduate  profeuiooal  certificates 
has  been  changed  from  Oct.  a  and  3  to 
Oct.  g  and  10  Ibruout  the  state,  so  ttiat 
II  may  not  interfere  with  the  Jewish  holy 
day  Roih  Hashonah.  In  New  York  ttieie 
are  i.aoo  candidates  of  the  Jewish  faiih. 


lUMCY  SCHOOL  FVBNITVRe  CO, 

Cnind  RAplds,  Mrch. 

Faultless  and  Standard 
Automatic  Desks  •*  •* 


Parfael  t»\  Cvnatracltoa 

I  FInUh 
Nolaalaa*  In  pvorkllan. 

for  CIrealkn  and   Price  Liat.     Liberal 


<»$iw>$t^reauRig^ 

A   Puat  far  Picture  7  Loven  imd  Callecton 
Sold  In  ilDrct  or  .cm  bv  >i..ll,  i<n  pklurr.  fU,„>4.,d  „!,. 

or  fouf  of  thf  Uigc,  lijf,  for  iwcnry.ii.e  c.nl.. 
Special  Oilier  to  Ruden  of  The  School  Journal: 

■udard  liic,  wilh  .BO  of  lh>  Uiicr  lilt,  lod  I  rompic.f 

Cmulog  n  ™»r  m  orJtred  »pir»dr  for  Iwo  Lccnr  .ump<. 


BfiAIN  WOMEfiS  USE  AND  COMMEND 

Cro-iby'-r    Vita/ixed  "Phosphiles 


Fn 

11  &a  the  rellalol  mental 

r«n'lt 

es; 

ntu.1  rood  permaaencly 

PaZPAEED  CULT  BT 

k 

^#f?y 

f;i 

16   W«at  2S*b  St.. 

CROSBY'S   COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

The  l>e«t  remedi'  knOHn  for  roldinltie  beaij.  inflnenZH.  aii<l  sorp  tbroal.    It  doeii  nolcon 
iiti  coraine,  morp'iine.  nor  narcotics  of  any  deecrirtion.    By  mail,  M  cents. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  K/WDERGARTEW  REWEiy 

0NNOUNCK  with  satisfaction  that  they  have  concluded  arraogemtnts  with 
the  Amkrican  News  Company  to  have  the  Khview  put  on  sale  by  all 
their  Agencies  throughout  the  country,  so  ihat  ihe  RtviEW  will  be  on 
ttie  counter  of  every  important  bookstore,  stalioner,  aoi)  newsdealer. 
The  Kindei^arten  idea  stands  for  alt  that  is  highest  and  best  in  education  and 
in  all  the  training  of  children,  and  the  literature  of  [he  Kindergarten  atlempis  to 
mold  and  elevate  the  home  life  as  well  as  the  school.  In  lacl  in  Froebcl's 
thought  the  mother  was  the  chief  instrument  for  reaching  the  plaMic  mind  of  the 
child. 

KrNDBRGARTEN  Rbview,  with  the  year  just  beginnirg,  will  endeavor  to  be  of 
increasing  value  to  all  its  patrons — kindergartner.  teacher,  and  mother. 
The  price  remains  at  ti.oo  a  year.    Ten  Cents  a  Copy. 


MJLTOJ4  ^Ti.A'DLEy  CO.,  Spring ftejd.  Ma j^. 


TS^^'feS::  teaching^o/pSysTcs 


Concentrated  Efficiency 

That  is  tbi  Ket  Moti  or 

THt  CHICAGO 

CoBecBtxatlon  of  Mei-hanltm. 
CO>CEKTIIATI(II4  or  PKICK. 

Tha  only  expanaioD  overotber  niaahiaBgin  the 
aiolnflie  Koud  featDrti.  of  which  there  iire 
manr-  Onrpriated  Mkatter  detailaihem  Semi 
for  It.  or  'end  |si  to-daj  tor  a  maohine  on  Mn 
dan*tnal.  If  ran  are  nnl  aatisHsdwe  return 
roarmoner.  But  we  Bresnre  of  yoar  utiafac- 
nOD,  and  if  jon  bare  erer  nnrcbued  lino 
maeblnea,  jonll  ragret  the  tsa  prodt  jaw  sa*« 
the  maken. 

CHICAGO    WRITING     MACHINE    CO., 

134  WndeU  at.,  Ckleaca,  n.  8  A. 


,    --     :  the  Crowell  Cabinet  ^ ,  _ _ 

penaiTe  bnl  compiete  eqnipment :  the  Redents' Set. 
planned  eapeciallT  for  tbe  new  York  conne;  olao  a 
complete  Electrical  Outfit. 
.iulrsar\>te  (.'rotwU  Cnlilnrl  nwjlii)ju«  aB»Tagr<t  on« 

Keady  October]. tbe  Columbia  Proerarn  Clock, 

ROnaCmcted  an  an  eniirelj  new  plan  1  aiiiipie  and  moi- 
peaaivH.    Wntti  for  oircQloT. 

Columbia  Micrometer,  mpsmreB  to  one  half  inch 
by  Ihoaanndtbs.  As  Bood  aa  the  best.  Onarenteed  ac- 
curate.   Price, tS.H. 

Oet  oiir  prices  on  Cbemicala.  Chemical  Olaasware. 
Mannal  Training  Snppliea,  Fiotnres  and  Cast]  for  Dec- 
aration,  and  Qenetaf  Snpplies. 


Heliofig's  Eicmcmary  Psvcbology* 

■By  .^MOjr  M  KELLOGG 

This  book  is  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  [irocesses  by 
which  we  know,  by  emplorinK  familiar  ezamplea  and  illustrations.  It  is  a 
Kood  book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  np 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  etementarj  ideas  aboat  the  operation  of 
the  mind.  Qaestions  arn  added  to  aaob  chapter.  Site,  hi  i  4},  50  pages. 
Limp  cloth  corers.     Price,  a«;  coats. 

E,  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     6i  East  gth  Street,  New  York 
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Department  of  Bconomiu  in  Chicago  nniverBity,  and  Prof.  H. 
Parker  Willis,  of  Washington  and  Lee  aniversity. 

"Life  of  Ulricli  Zwingti,"  the  tiwiBS  patriot  and  refoimer, 
b;  Samuel  Simpson.    Net,  $1.25. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life ;"  aa  Autobiography,  by  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.    Net,  $1.£0. 

"  Help  and  Good  Cheer ;"  a  Gift  Book,  by  Rev.  Tbeodors  L 
Caller.  D.D.    Net,  $1.00. 

"Valid  ObjectioDB  to  So-Called  Cbristian  Science,"  by  Rev. 
Andrew  F.  Underhill.  Cloth,  net,  60  cents ;  paper,  net  26 
cents. 

"The  Rolfe  Shikespeare,"  in  limp  leather.  Single  Tolomtp, 
net,  90  cents  ;  40  volames,  boxed,  net,  $36  00. 

"Uver  the  Black  Coffee," compiled  by  Arlhnr  Gray.    Net, 
76  cents ;  gift  edition,  ooze  leather,  net,'$l.&0. 
Ginn  &  Company. 

"College  Entrance  Examinations  for  1902." 

Cook  and  Tinker  :  "  Old  English  Poetry." 

Crane  :  "  Roileau's  Dialog." 

Dei>nis  and  Whittelaey  :  "Manaal  of  Qaalitative  Analysis." 

Fossler  :  "  Ana  daniacber  Zeit,"  (with  vocabnlary). 

Hooper  and  Wells :  "  Electrical  Problems." 

Kemp  :  "  A  Hintory  for  Graded  and  District  Schools." 

Kobinson :  "An  Introdnction  to  the  History  of  ffestrm 
Europe,"  Part  I.,  "  The  Middle  Ages." 

YoQth'B  Companion  Series:  "Strange  Lands  Near  Home." 
HcClnre,  Phillips  ft  CompanT, 

"Two  VanreTels,"  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Illnstrated  in 
color  by  Henry  Hntt.    Cloth.    $150. 

"  The  Taskmasters,"  by  George  K.  Tamer.    Cloth,  $l.:;r>. 

"Emmy  Lon:  Her  Book  and  Heart,"  by  George  Uadden 
Martin.  Illostrated  by  C.  L.  Hinton  and  decorated.  Clotb, 
$1.60 

"Border  Fights  and  Fighters,"  by  Gyms  Towosend  Brady. 
Illnstrated.    Cloth,  $1.30,  net. 

"Little  Stories  of  Married  Ufe,"  by  Uary  Stewart  Catting 
Frontispiece  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.    Cloth,  $1 .26. 


"Tborooghbreds"— W.  A.  Fraser.    $1.50. 

"  iritroa  imy  for  Everybody,"  by  Simon  Newoomb.  Illns- 
trated.    Cloth,  $2.00,  net 

Tbe  Horae  Campanj, 

"  Horse  Readers,  Balliet-Powers,  Books  IV.  and  V." 

"  Uorse'a  Edncationat  System  and  Natnral  UoToment  Method 
Practical  Writing  Copy  Books,' Books  6,  6,  7,  and  8. 

"  Graphic  Arithmetic;"  W.  D.  Mackintosh  snd  F.  E  Parlin. 

"  Red  Letter  Days:"  I.  Freeman  Hall  and  E.  D.  Lennox 
Silver,  Bnrdett  ft  Company. 

"Government:  Its  History  and  Development  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Lansing  and  Jones.    $1.06. 

"  First  Year  of  Latin,"  by  Gnnnison  and  Harlny.    $1.00.  . 

"  The  Woman's  Mannal  of  Law,"  by  Mary  A.  Greene.  $1.60. 

"Le  Heatear,"  Comeille.  Edited  by  lacob  SegalL  40 
cents. 

"  Botiness  Forms,  Intermediate  Slant;"  (Normal  Review  Sys- 
tem of  Vertical  Writing). 

"  Universal  History,"  by  Robert  H.  Labberton.    $2.40. 

"Historical  Readings  lllnstrative  of  American  Patriotism," 
by  Edward  S  Ellis. 

"The  Story  of  the  Philippines,"  by  Adeline  Enapp  ;  (The 
World  and  Its  People  Series  of  Geogrsphical  Readers). 

"Literarr  Pilgrimages  in  New  England,"  by  Kdwin  H.  Ba* 
con. 

"An  Elementary  German  Reader,"  by  Frederick  Lnts,  A.M.; 
(The  Silver  Series  of  Modern  Langoage  Text-Books). 

"Heroes  of  Myth."  by  Lillian  L.  Price  and  Charles  B. 
Gilbert;   [Stories  of  Heroes  Series). 

"Adonais  and  Alasbor,"  edited  by  Charles  G.D.Roberts; 
(The  Silver  Series  of  Classics). 

D.  C.  Heath  ft  Company. 

"  An  Introdnction  to  Botany,"  for  high  schools  and  colleges, 
by  Professor  W.  0.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Botany,  Univnaity 
of  Kansas.    Fnlly  illnstrated,  with  Analytical  Key  and  Flora. 

"The  Select  Poems  of  roleridre."  edited  by  A.  J.George, 

(Ocmtinn.d  on  pX^lM.) 


EAGLE  SOLID  COLORED  CRAYONS 

TbeaeCraroDioonMinaaapertorqi^itr  otmaiGTlalMidM'e  BpeolaUr  adapted  forArUi- 
tic  oolored  work.  Therareblahlr  noommeDded  fur  Colored  Hap-DrawlDv,  CheoUiia,  ate., 
and  willba  toaod  tobealeaner.oheaper.  and  in  amy  nj  more  dedrable  than  Water  or 
(HI  Pamti. 

Tbey  are  nuDUfaetnced  In  tonnd  shape  3  1-2  Inehea  in  lensth.and  are  paper-ooTeied. 


tm  vitLov 

mt  otAiez 

Z7*l  BKOWX 

045  6KBIII 

PUT  UP  SIX  IN  A  BOX 

Aasorlad  Colors  as  may  be  d«alred  TRADE,  No.   1709 

PUT  UP  TWELVE.  IN  A  BOX 

Asaorted  colors  as  may  be  desir*d  -  TRADE,  No.  1791 

A  highly  fafshed  Nickel  Holder  is  furnished  ulth  each  6ot,  ichich  permits  the  uie  of  the  entire  cragon. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY,  377-379  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  S>-stem.  For 
nearly  50  veats  have  been 
used  in  Schtiols  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  iiriees 
to   teachers   on  application. 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. . 

Dr.  Edward  Pick    was  for 

tmaoy  fears  the  most  emincDt 
authority  od  memory  and  (he 
means  of  improving  it.  Hii 
celebrated  course  of  lectures 
was  given  before  colleges  and 
universities,  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  and 
was  highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  booli  form 
for  tbe  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
needof  agood  memory — and  who  has  notP 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  ate  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tions, the    memory    may  be  greatly  im- 


E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  STUDY-GUIDE  SERIES 


Special  plioe.  (or  cUas-room  intiodnction, 
pwooPT.nBt        ......   C 

TBC  STUDY  OF  IVANBOB,  with- 


t..iuni.ni:ajj.j 


MichJsin  ChfiDECs. 

Few  of  the  large  towns  of  the  slate  have 
changed  superintendent*  this  year,  but  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  the  smaller 
6aa  themselviS  with  new  men  at  the  helm. 
Detroit,  :>agitiaw,  JackMin,  Grand  Rapids, 
Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Albion,  Port 
HoroD,  all  retain  their  superintendents. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Holmes,  of  Lansing,  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  State  school  lor  the 
Blind  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  D.  SterhnK, 
of  Howell,  while  H.  E.  Agncw  ukes 
charge  at  Howell. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons  returns  to  Mich- 
igan after  some  years  at  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin,  and  accepts  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Owokso  where  be  was  several 
years. 

SupL  E.  T.  Austin  Ukes  the  Sterling, 
III.,  township  high  school,  succeeding 
Prin.  U.  L.  Miller,  a  former  Michigan 
man,  who  takes  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Columbia  School  supply  Company,  of  In- 
"anapolis. 

SupL  Frank  W.  Cooley,of  Calumet,  has 
accepted  the  supenn tendency  at  Evans- 
ville,  lad.,  and  is  succeeded  by  H.  £. 
KraU,  of  Sionz  City,  Iowa. 

£.  M.  Plunkett,  one  of  the  veteran 
school  men  ol  the  state,  retires  voluntarily 
at  Ovid  and  is  foUqwed  by  E.  F.  Waldo, 
from  Birmingham,  whose  successor  is 
FriD.  J.  B.  Field;  of  Chesaning. 

Supt.  F.B.  Haitley,  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
returns  to  Urainerd,  Minn.,  and  is  followed 
by  E.  L.  Luther,  of  Kalkaska. 

Supt  E.  D.  Palmer,  oi  Mason,  succeeds 
F.  W.  Laukenaw  at  West  Bay  City  and  is 
succeeded  by  f  red   Fullerton,  of  the  Uai- 

trsit;  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Laukenaw  retires  on  account  of  his 
health.  F.  M.  Churchill  resigns  the  sup- 
ehntendency  at  Harbor  Springs  and  is 
followed  bv  j.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Central 
LaSe.  Mr.  Cnuichill  will  travel  for  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

H.  C.  Lull  resigiu  at  Carson  City  to 
pursue  advanced  work  at  the-universlty. 
Joseph  Gill  takes  charge  at  Carson  Ci^. 
frin  L.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Albion  high 
Bchuol,  lakes  charge  of  a  new  build'Dg  at 
Kalamazoo.  W.  H.  Pearce,  of  Springporl, 
succeeds  Mr.  Baker  and  is  succeeded  by 
H.A.  ScbalL  Prin.  William  G.  Bauer,  ol 
Eaton  Rapids,  accepts  a  position  at  Ar- 
lington, Minn.  Carl  C.  McClelland,  Jef- 
ferson, Ohio  (M.  S.  N.  C.  'C3)  takes  the 
principalship  at  Eaton  Rapids.  Hairy  L 
Hone,  principal  of  the  HiUsdale  high 
school,  goes  into  the  insurance  business 
and  is  succeeded  by  E.  P.  Reynolds,  of 

Supt.  C,  H.  Horn,  of  Traverse  City,  ac- 
cepts a  college  position  in  the  West  and  is 
succeeded  by  Supt-  I.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St, 
Johns,  and  he  by  Supt  W.  S.  Bishop,  of 
Decatur,  and  he  by  V.  R-  Hnngerford,  of 
Schoolcraft,  and  be  by  C.  M.  McLean,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

C.  H.  Carrick,  of  ihe  University  of 
Michigan,  folJows  L.  B.  Austin   at  Con- 


TicKct  to  Cvba 

at  a  Bargain 

Ticket  to  Cuba  and  return  may  be  had 
at  a  bargain  from 
E.  L.  EBLLOGG  i  CO.,  <1  E.  9tli  St.,  H.  T. 


HI  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning Thk    Scbool   JonttNAL 
eemmoBicatiDR  «itb  odveriiR^i 


CAe 

5TEHNERTONE 

PIANO 

What  Is  It? 


TNEIOSTWOIDERFULPIMO 

Of  the  New  Century. 

Artists  an  Deiighted  I 

Musicians  Entranced! 

White  everyone  who  hears  It  is  enraptured 
with  its  marvellously  beautiful  (one. 

The  performer  pauses  in  asionishment 
as  he  runs  his  Angeis  over  the  keys,  and 
notes  the 

Exquisite  Tone  Co/oring 

The  Delicate  SAadJng 

that  can  be  produced,  while  the  ncrim 
over  which  he  has  such  perfect  control — so 
sensitive  yet  so  firm — is  a  marvel  and  » 
revelation  to  him. 

But  What  is  this 

Wonderful  Difference 

between  the 

STEINERTONE  ud  otbcr  PMNOS? 

Words  cannot  explain  it. 
YOU  FEEL  IT  WHEN  YOU  TOUCH  IT 

YOU  KHOW  n  WHEN  YOU  HEAR  IT 

It  is  what  yon  have  wailed  for,  for 
years.  You  search,  but  nevcrl  ficd  until 
you  htar  and  ay 

The  STEINERTONE 

These  are  not  the  idle  words  ol  a  facile 
pen.  but  faclB^iMU  that  the  Sleinertone 
Itself  will  dcmonsiiate  to  any  one  who 
will  call  at  our  warerooms. 

Spteial  Tritts  will  be  made  to  scho<dB 
and  in  localities' where  the  Steincrtone  1> 
not  already  introduced. 

THE  STEINERTONE  CO., 

S7-S9  Filth  Ave..  NEW  rC>K 
^  VALVA-BLE^ 
XMAS  fRESE/fT 


opolis  to  attend  the  University  of  Mich- 

' -■  ■ -■-■  by  J.  M.GeiBer,of 

Howe,  principal  of 


isan  and  is  succeeded  by  J .  M.  Ceiser,  of 
White  Pigcen.  F.  W.  Howe,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Petoskey,  takes  the  prin- 


The  Pantograph. 


cipalship  at  Mancelona.  A,  N.  C-ody, 
Universiity  of  Michigan,  succeeds  Warien 
H.  Smith,  resigned,  as  principal  of  the 
Flint  high  schooL  C.  B-  Chafiee,  of  Far 
well,  goes  to  Coleman  and  is  succeeded 
by  D.  A.  Barber,  of  Sherman.  Clarence 
Vliet  (M.  S-  N.  C.)  succeeds  Prin.  H.C. 
Rankin,  resigned,  at  Leslie.  Jay  A. 
Woodruff,  principal  Marlette  high  school, 
goes  to  Concoid,  and  A.  C.  Stitis  (M.S.  N. 
C.  'oi)  succeeds  him  at  Matlttte.  E.  P. 
Nutting.  University  ol  Michigan  'ai,  takes 
the  Ml  Clemens  principalsfaip  succeeding 
J.  R.  Armstrong,  who  goes  to  Shattuck 
school,  Faribault,  Minn.  R.  L.  Nye, 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  Battle  Creek 
takes  the  principalship  at  Traverse  City. 


WALTER  E.  DUNN, 

IT  Cm  An..  itH9VICm.m.4,- 
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editor  of  "SelMt  Poems  of  Wordiworth,"" Select  Poems  of 
Burns,'  vtc. 

"  The  fTriting  of  ihe  Short  Story,"  by  Professoi  L.  W.  Smith, 
Brake  Dniversity,  Des  Uoinei,  lowi. 

"The  Condaot  of  Composition  Exercises  in  Grammar 
Grades,"  br  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  of  the  George  Put- 
nam School,  Boston. 

'  ComprehensiTe  Method  of  Teaching  Beading,"  Book  2,  by 
Emma  E  Gordon.  A  phooio  reader  withont  diacritical  marlu. 
ninstrated. 

"  Some  Notable  Properties  of  the  Triangle  and  Its  Circles," 
by  W.  H  Brace,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  North  Texas 
State  Normal  school. 

"  Beniamin  Franklin's  Eidocational  Ideal, '  by  David  E.  Cloyd, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  General  Edncation  Board 

"  Old-Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State,"  by  Ln tie  An- 
drews McCorkle.    Illnstcated. 

"Castle  Blair,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver  more.    Eight 


illnstrations  by  Hiss  Whitney.  In  Heath's  Home  and  Sdioel 
Classics. 

"  the  Story  Withont  an  End,"  edited  by  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Bigginson,  Illnstrated.  In  Heath's  Home  and  School 
Classics. 

Goldonl's  "  II  Vero  Amico,"  with  notes  and  vocabnlary,  by 
ProFesaors  Geddes  and  josselyn,  of  Boston  nniTeraity. 

Siehl's  "  Der  Finch  der  Sohdabeit,"  edited  by  Professor  Cal- 
vin Thomas,  of  Colambia  nntTsrsity.  Edition  with  rocabn- 
laty. 

"  Introdoccidn  &  la  Lengaa  Castellgoa,"  by  Profassora 
Marion  and  des  Gareanee,  of  the  United  States  Naval  acad- 
emy. 

Santine'a  "Picciola,"  abridged  and  edited  with  nates  and 
Tooabnlary,  by  ProfesBor  O.  B.  Super,  Dickinson  college. 


What  Goes  Up 

Mast  Coma  Dews. 

Nothing  IS  more  certain  than  that  the 
ose  of  so-called  tonics,  stimuUats,  and 
medicines,  which  depend  upon  alcohol  for 
tbeir  c&ect,  is  injurious  to  health  in  the 
lou  run. 

What  goes  up  must  come  down  and  the 
elevation  of  spints,  the  temporary  exhil:^- 
ration  resulting  fro ra  a  dose  of  mediciiic 
containiog  alcohol,  will  certainlf  be  fol 
lowed  in  z  few  hours  by  a  corresponding^ 
depressien  to  relieve  which  another  dost: 
must  be  taken. 

In  other  words,  many  liquid  patent  med- 
icines derive  their  effect  entirely  from  the 
alcohol  they  contain. 

Alcohol,  and  medicines  containing  it. 
are  temporary  stimulants  and  not  in  any 
tense  a  Uue  tonic.  In  fact  it  is  doubllul 
if  any  medicines  or  drug  is  a  real  tonic. 

A  true  tonic  is  something  which  will  re- 
new, replenish,  build  up  the  exhausted 
nervous  system  and  wasted  tissues  ol 
the  body,  sornething  that  will  enrich 
the  blood  and  endow  it  with  the  proper 
proportions  of  red  and  white  corpuscles 
which  prevent  or  destroy  disease  germs. 
This  is  what  a  real  tonic  should  do  and  no 


drag  or  alcoholic  stimulant  fni// do  it 
"Tne  OQlv  tiue  tonic  In  nature  is  wh 
some  food,  tho  oughly  digested.      Every 


■uscle,  fibre,  and  drop  ofblood  is  created 
dally  from  the  food  we  digest. 

The  mere  eating  of  food  has  little  to  da 
with  the  repair  of  waste  tissue,  but  the 
perfect  digestion  of  food  eaten  has  tvtry- 
tkimf  to  do  with  it. 

The  reason  so  few  people,  have  perfect 
digestion  is  because  from  wreng  habits 
erilTing  the  stemach  has  gradually  lost 
the  power  te  secrete  the  gastric  jaice,  pep- 
tanea,  and  acids  in  sufficient  quantity. 

To  cure  Indigeatlon  and  stomach  trou- 
tiles  It  is  necessary  to  take  after  meals 
some  barmless  preparation  which  will  sap- 
ply  the  natural  paptone|and  dlastaae  which 
every  weak  stomach  lacka,  and  prabably 
the  Dest  preparation  of  this  character  Is 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tableta,  which  may  be 
found  in  every  arag  store  and  which  con 
tain  la  pleaaaut  palatable  form  the  whote- 
aome  peptone  ud  diastase  which  nature 
requires  for  prompt  digestion. 

One  or  two  of  these  excellent  tablets 
taken  after  meals  will  prevent  seuriag,  fer- 
mentation, and  acidity  and  insure  com- 
plete digestion  and  assimilation. 

Stvart's  Dvspepsi a  Tablets  are  equally 
valuable  for  little  children  as  Eor  adults, 
aa  they  contain  nothli^  harmCnl  or  stimu- 
'jkting  but  oalv  the  natural  digestives. 

One  of  Stuart's  Dypepsia  Tablets  will 
digest  i.Soo  grains  of  meat,  ecc><  or  other 
wbolcaome  food,  and  they  are  in  every 
sense  a  genuine  tonic  because  they  bring 
about  in  the  only  natural  way  a  restorative 
of  nerve  power,  a  building  up  of  lost  tissue 
and  appetite,  in  the  ooly  way  It  can  be 

wk»l€tom*  feed. 


Micblffin  Changes. 

(OoatlimvdfrompiwnSW.) 

Hillsdale  college  enters  upon  the  fiftieth 
F'e4r  of  its  work  with  a  new  president, 
loseph  W.  Manck,A.M.,LL.D.,  graduated 
It  Hillsdale  in  1S75,  was  for  some  years 
n  the  faculty,  has  long  been  a  trustee, 
vas  for  six  years  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Soutn  Dakota  and  has  had  a  valu 
able  experience  in  business  in  Chicago, 


Maryland  college,  of  which 

will  remain  president,  spending  alternate 

weeks  at  Adnan.  W.  J.  McK. 


Miscellany. 


In  a  recent  lecture  on  this  topic  Dr. 
Macnanaara,  the  well-known  teachers'  rep- 
resentative in  Parliament  gives  some  amus- 
ing replies  of  children.  To  the  question 
"  What  i*  a  vacuum  ? "  the  reply  was, 
"  Nothing,  shut  up  in  a  box."  Fort  and 
fortress  were  thus  discriminated  :  "  Fort 
is  aplacefo.'soldierstolive  in.  Fortress 
is  where  they  put  their  wives."  In  history 
we  are  told  the  fire  of  London  did  a  great 
deal  of  good,  "<[  burnt  down  aightv-nine 
churches."  "  King  James  was  very  un- 
clean in  his  habits.  He  never  washed  his 
hands  and  married  Anne  of  Denmark." 
"The  marriage  custom  of  the  anciect 
Greeks  was  that  a  man  married  only  one 
wife.    This  was  called  monotony." 

WiLKBSBARRE,  Pekn.— Four  hundred 
youngsters  of  one  of  the  schools  berc  weot 
out  on  strike  because  the  teacher,  in  whose 
eyes  all  children  have  equal  rights,  refused 
'-  shut  out  three  pupils  whose  fathers  are 
non-union  miners. 

Professor  Lntbardt  died  at  Leipsic  on 
Sept.  SI,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was 
probably  the  most  noted  atrictly  orthodox 
theologian  In  Germany. 

Or  H.  D.  Didama,  dean,  and  the  Rev. 
James  R  Day,  LL  D.  Chancellor  of  Syra- 
cuse university,  have  become  members  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  department  of 
scientific  temperance  Instruction  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Dr.  Didama  is  a  specialist 
on  alcoholism,  and  Dr.  Dav  la  a  well 
known  educator  and  administrator. 

England  has  been  iavestlgatlag  the 
technical  schools  of  America,  and  Pro- 
fessor Redwayne,  of  the  Uaiversity  of 
Birmingham,  one  of  the  eiperts  sent  for 
that  purpose  says:  "In  no  part  o(  Eng- 
land, nor  anywhere  on  the  Continent,  can 
you  find  a  school  of  mining  or  a  depart 
meot  of  metallurgy  in  any  university  that 
can  compare  with  those  to  be  found  in 
Canada  and  American  universities." 


men>  to  send  ten  young  men  to  some 
American  university  to  study  these  sub- 
jects as  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the 
new  rural  elementary  schools  there, 

Educatioaal  Progress  in  Holland. 

Holland  is  famous  for  the  rare  skill  ex- 
ercised in  the  cultivation  of  its  soil,  but  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  agricultural 
continuation  schools  is  a  feature  ot  the 
country.  It  is  studried  with  there,  all 
taught  by  irained  teachers,  and  conducted 
on  a  uniform  plan.  The  coat  i*  met  bv 
local  commitiees,  assisted,  where  neces- 
sary, by  a  stale  grant.  The  teaching  is 
carriea  on  mostly  in  winter,  ten  lessons  a 
week  for  nineteen  weeks  ;  and  fourteen 
practical  lessons  are  given  in  summer.  In- 
struction Is  given  by  local  scfaoolmaatets. 
wbo  take  summer  courses  in  agricultural 
aubjects  exlecding  over  three  years,  and 
have  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Agriculture  at  Wagen- 
ingcn,  and,  if  successful,  receive  one 
hundred  guilders  etch  to  remunerate  them 
for  their  labors  and  the  time  given  to  study. 


Inquiries  from  Canada  have  been  made 
during  the  week  of  the  courses  in  biology 
and  nature  study  at  Teachers  college.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  govern- 


Cruel  Methods 

Of  Treating  PUei  and  Rectal  Dtataaea. 

The  old  methodsof  treating  piles  by  the 
knife,  by  ligature  or  ditatalion,  besides 
causing  intense  pain  and  frequently  col- 
lapse and  death,  arc  now  known  10  be 
worse  than  useless  aa  far  as  actually  curing 
the  trouble  is  concerned. 

Derangement  of  the  liver  and  other  in- 
ternal organs,  as  well  as  cons  tipation.ol  ten 
cause  piles,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  it 
as  a  purely  local  disease;  this  Is  the  rea- 
son why  salves  and  ointments  have  so  lit- 
tle effect  and  the  widespread  socceaa  of 
the  Pyramid  Pile  Cm-e  has  demonstrated 
it. 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  Is  not  a  aalve 
nor  ointment,  but  is  In  suppository  form, 
which  is  applied  at  night,  absoibcd  Into 
the  aensitive  rectal  membrane  and  acta 
both  aa  a  local  and  constitutional  trea^ 


snrgic^  operations  without  relief  or  core 
have  been  surprised  by  results  from  a  few 
weeks'  treatment  with  the  Pyramid  aup- 
pository. 

The  relief  from  pain  is  so  immediate 
that  patients  sometimes  Imagine  that  the 
Pyramid  cootaina  opiates  or  cocaine,  bvt 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  guaranteed  aly 
solutely  free  from  any  injurious  ding. 

The  core  is  the  result  of  the  healii^  oils 
and  astringent  properties  of  the  remedy, 
which  cause  the  little  tumors  and  con- 


All  druggists  sell  the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure 
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Made 
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A   LB. 


COOK  eOOK^  FREE 


Fc  Nrw  Term*,  ■dd*im 

The  Great  A'  nerlcan  Tea  Co. 


t  &  b3  Ve«ay  St..   NawYorK 


{       Tetcbers  Should  Combine.       j 

Miss  Margaret  A  Malej  in  a  lately  pub- 
lished article  urges  teacbers  to  orgdoiie,  | 
I  as  a  petlRctioD  of  sucb  oigaoizAiioas  as 
tbey  Duw'tiave.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
teachers  should  be  better  paid,  tbetr  tenure 
at  office  be  made  more  permanent,  «Dd 
some  provition  made  lor  old  age.  Miss 
HaJey  adds :  *'  What  Is  needed  now  is 
some  demonstration  of  the  power  of  in- 
telligejt,  well  directed,  organized  effort 
among  teachers  to  rid  themseltres  oi  the 
reaclionarp  conditions  in  and  out  of  the 
icbool-roDin,  which  are  crushing  out  tbeir 
lives  and  those  of  the  cbildrea  and  counter-: 
acting  Ibe  results  OI  tbeir  bent  efiforts  " 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Hroadwiy  ind  llth  Street, 


NEW  YORK    5Si;?!;SS«.i.Sri?".;S 

SCMOOl  OF  p.Kr„-"  - — '   - 


I  Caa  Sell  Your  Real  Eetats 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 


Big  Par,  Plaftsant  WorK.  Salary 
or  Commlsslsn. 


B.  L.  EiLLOGG  ft  Co..  61  E.  9tb  St.,  N.  T. 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

enable  the  teacher  to  place  upon  the 
board  beautifol  designs  of  all  kinds. 

They  cost  very  little  and  can  be 
vsed  repeatedly. 

With  their  aid  the  teacher  can  illos- 
trale  lessons  In  Geography,  History, 
Laagnage,  Botany,  Natural  History, 
Literature,  Penmanship. 

They  are  of  great  value  in  beautify- 
ing tbe  scbool-room. 

For  IOC.  we  will  send  i  Geography 
Hap;  I  Language  Stencil  and  our 
conifjete  list  of  stencils  and  charts. 

B.  t,.  KEI.I.OGO  /SI  CO.. 

«1  B»l  NInIb  St..  N«w  Torn. 


Literary  Items. 

The  concluding  numbers  of  the  series ! 
Comirilmtioms  ta  £iiucatt»n,  edited  by  tbe  i 

.  University  of  Chicago  Press  have  "been ! 
iMued.  They  are  "  Ethics  in  the  School,"  i 
"  Some  Types  of  Modem  Educational ' 
Theory,"  by  Ella  Flagg  Young,  and  "The 
Child  and  the  Curriculum,"  by  John 
Dewey. 

Tkt  Era  for  October  presents  its 
readers  with  a  choice  selection.  There 
are  iwo  articles  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
women;    'Equal  SuKrage  in  Colorado." 

I  by  Helen  Mush  Nixon,  and  ■'  The  News- 
paper Woman  of  To-day."  by  Kile  Mas- 
letson.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
William  Armstrong  on  tbe  ''  Royal  Acacl- 
emy.'  a  new  story,  "Marie  AntoiDetle." 
'  by  Henry  Travis,  the  continuation  of  , 
•Caoriel  Tolliver,"  by  J.  C.  Harris,  and 
stories  in  various  ke)S  by  other  au  hors, 
besides  the  popular  features,  "  Old  World 
Themes,"  "The  Obscnrer,"  "Wit  and 
Wisdom,"  and  "  Reviews." 

Primary  Sangt  is  the  name  of  a  pub- 
lication by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company, 
New  Vork.  This  little  volume  is  a  part 
of  their  "Educational  Music  Course," 
and  presents  simple  classified  songs  by  the 
best  composers,  set  to  carefully  gradated 
music  that  is  attractive  and  melodious. 
The  r^ular  rhythm  and  childlike  words 
of  tbe  songs  on  snbjects  intereiting  t« 
childhood  make  them  easy  to  learn,  and 
the  book  should  prove  a  valuable  assist- 

The  Fourth  Rtadtr  in  graded  classics, 
published  by  B.  F.  Johnson  Pablishing  . 
Company,  Richmond,Va.,  has  been  issued. 
This  series  couslsts  of  complete  stories 
from  classical  literature,  graded  to  suit 
the  needs  of  pupils. 

Th*  Armm  has  added  to  iu  board  two 
associate  editors— the  Rev.  Adolph 
Roeder  and  Mr.  Carl  Vroomaa,  tbe 
former  of  whom  in  the  October  number 
contributes  a  psychological  article,  "The 
Civic  Oversoul."0lhertopicsdiscussed  are 
;  "Anarchism  at  Close  Quarters;"  "Tbe 
Democracy  of  Shelley  and  Keats:"  "The 
Movement  to  Restrict  Child  Labor;" 
"Russia  as  a  Social  Factor;"  |"How  to 
meet  the  Trusts  Problem  through  Co-oper- 
ation ; "  "  The  DivineQacst',  "  Saved  by  a 
Panther."  The  editorial  dcpartoieot  ti  of 
unusual  interest. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  tnists  will 
be  the  subject  of  unbiased  articles  to  ap- 
pear In  Tlu  CtnUity,  "The  Cations  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  YellowntoDe  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  John  Muir  and  Kay  S.  Baker. 
A  series  ot  articles  on  the  great  ezchanees 
of  the  world  will  be  Riven,  the  first  oy 
Edmund  C.Stedman  on  the  New  York 
Stock  exchange. 

0\ 

eini, __„ ^  _. 

Wesfern  life  in  NebAska,  and  is  racy  of 
Tho   not  a   political  novel.  It 


Misses'  and  ChiHren's 

Autumn    Wear. 

Walkiiv  Suits  in  Main  and  Mixed  Cloths, 
Norfolk  Jackets,  Rain  Coats, 

Separate  Skirts,  Guimpes. 

Ensign  Sails,  School  Frocks. 

Imported  Long  Coats  in  Velour  and 

Kersey. 

White  Piqud  Dresses. 


Pears' 

Pears*  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Sold  all (itcrtlie  mrtd. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

•t  N*w  Y*rK 

RIOHABD  A.  HoOUBDT.  FrMMent 

L,*ads  Them  A.U 

In  Amount  Paid  PoUor.ho1ilen  ovar 
nv*  luSra*  aad  Slzt7-ai>«  KUllraa  •( IMUsrS 

Tkr«t  HuirH  sat  imj-t^/ailllMs  tl  >Mim 

Id  AotiTeAce 

Fsotet  u  isu  nft7-3M  TMnac* 

THE  IDTOiL  UPB  IISDBilCB  COIPilT 

•f  Siw  Tnk 


1  interesting  way  the  story 


WHAT   IS  SCHAPIROORAPH? 

^^^_       THE   niJPL.KIATOU  that  elHBlf 

^^K^^.     maJIlDoplm  aB/UiIiii  wiTctu  «ltb  paa 

flE,  S^Chia  whrlBil  (*.«  Uo'npl"  SElOK 


SSBrokdwar.  N«wTi»rk 
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%CLINT0NJAFETYPIN: 


0r~^ 


-  ONCE  TRIED  -  ALWAYS    USED. 


WITHOUTADULTtRATION'^    _ 

Nothijherin price  than  others. 

Lower  than  soma • 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST^ 


It  contains  all  the  clemcots  ikccs- 
(  tary  for  Dourishmcnt  ol  Mu3cU,  Bone 
and  Brain. 

Most  easy  of  digestion,  most  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  of  all  bnakfast  foods. 

Children  thrive  on 


sendvour: -  - 

adokess  fm  booklet.  ^ 

The  Franklin  Milli  Co.,    Lockport.  N.  Y.   S 


SgHOOLJELLSEIg] 


oi  character  involved  in  the  atmggle  which 
precipitated  the  populist  movement  ioto 
naiional  polities.  The  story  follows  the 
b:irdships  and  struggles  of  a  New  Yorker. 
surrounded  with  luxury  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects, wrecked  thru  lack  of  purpote, 
and  who  goes  West  to  begin  iile  over 
again.  Here  be  meets  Edith  Hull,  a  type 
much  resembling  Dinah  Morris  of  Geoi^e 
Eliot,  a  yfoman  alive  to  her  political  re- 
sponsibilities, yet  essentially  feminine  and 
attractive.  She  it  a  portrait  of  all  that  is 
best  in  Western  life.  Their  udIod  and  ex- 
perience at  Washington  lead  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  climax,  and  one 
that  comes  aa  a  surprise  to  the  reader.  It 
is  one  of  the  "lest  books  that  has  been 
written  by  any  Western  author.  [Hnrner 
and  Bros.  New  York}. 

The  Royat  Month  and  the  fioyal  Disease. 

Sudden  changes  ol  weather  are  espe- 
cially trying,  and  probably  to  none  more 
so  than  to  the  scrolulous  aod  consumptive. 
The  progtess  of  scrofula  during  a  normal 
October  is  commonlj  great.  We  never 
ihiiik  of  scrofula — its  bunches,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  3nd  wasting  of  the  bodily  sub- 
stance—without  thinking  of  ihe  great 
good  many  'iufierers  from  it  have  derived 
from  Hood's  SarMparilla.  whose  radical 
and  petmaceni  cures  of  this  one  disease 
are  enough  to  make  it  the  most  famous 
medicine  lo  the  world.  There  is  probably 
noi  a  city  or  town  where  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  has  not  proved  its  merit  in  more 
homes  than  one,  in  arresting  and  com- 
pletely eradicating  seiolula.  which  is  al 
moit  as  serious  and  as  much  to  be  feared 
as  its  near  relative — consumption. 

General  Missionary  Convention,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Cleveland,  O., 
October  ::  [  to  24.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  pomls 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  on  October  ^o 
and  ir.good  to  return  leaving  Cleveland 
until   October   a;,   inclusive,   at    reduced 

WMhlntrton. 

■  It-Dbt  Tutir  Tin  Penn>Tl*Ki>l«  BnllFDml. 

October  11  has  been  selected  as  the  date 
for  the  first  personally-conducted  tour  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Washington 
for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1902-1903.  This 
tour  will  cover  a  period  of  six  days,  afford- 
ing ample  time  to  visit  all  the  principal 
points  of  interest  at  the  national  capital, 
including  the  Congressional  Library  and 
the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Round- 
Irip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation 
for  the  round  trip,  hotel  accommodalions. 
and  guides,  JiS.oo  from  New  York,  (15.00 
from  Philadelphia,  These  rates  cover 
accommodations  for  four  and  three-fourlh.s 
days  at  the  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  Na- 
tional hotels.  Special  side  trip  to  Mount 
VemoD.    All  ticWeis  good  for  ten  days. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap- 
ply to  ticket  agents;  tourist  agent,  263 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd. 
assistant  general  passenger  agent.  Broad 
street  station,  Philadelphia. 

Bed  HBil  Bimllh  I*  fllaiiier  ■nil  tlhlld. 

fur  OVBR  FITTY  TS4B8  hy  iIIU.I0irB*OF' 

KHS    fn,  THRIR  CBILORltjl    — 

i'-T    SDCUKB8. 

.  __--Bl'S  rbs  OUUB. ._ 

i   WISD  OOLIC,  (Ud  !•  Ibl  bnt  rsmod/ 


Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Food 

Yon  don't  and  can't  it  yotir  elomacb 
is  weak.  A  weak  stomach  does  not  di- 
gest all  that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  it. 
It  gets  tired  easily,  and  what  it  fails  to 
digest  is  wasted. 

Among  the  nigns  of  a  weak  etomacb 
are  uneaeintss  after  eating,  Gte  of  ner- 
vous headache,  and  disagreeable  belch- 


le  taken   Hood's    Sarsapatllla   at 

times  for  stomach  troubles,  and  a 

down  rondltlon  of  ibe  B^stem,  and  bave 
iieen  greatly  twnellteci  by  Its  use.  I  wonld 
not  t>e  wlttiont  It  In  my  family.  I  am  trou- 
bled eipeclully  In  summer  witb  weak  stoin- 
&\U  andnaiiacB  and  tind  Hood's  Sarsaparllla 
Invaluable."  K.  B.HlCKUAN,  W.CbesteT,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 


A  Skin  of  Beaut7  ia  a  Joy  Forever, 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURADD'S 


Oriental  Cream, 'im 


TKBTKIKG 


aOFrBKS  rbs  DUMB.  ALLAVB  > 
""ID  OOLIC,  (ud  !•  Ihr  ■•— •  — 

ir*N.  uk  lot  "^n.  II 


like  S&polio.-They  w&sbe^ 
sf^"  hhemselves  ^o  ma^Ke  l-he  world  ' 
^j]^hher.  SAPGLIG  is  hhe  _ 
elecMc  lighl-ohhouse-cle&ninj^  ' 


Kor  «le  lij  .11  Dnii.iM-  .nd  Fmoy  Ooodi  »«1«> 


How  to  Become  an  Atbletc 
Without  a  Trainer  ••  •• 

Buy  ■  copy  of  the 

"Athletes'  Guide" 

throwinij.  pole  vaolting.  and  burdlins  AdTlea 
tb  bejjinnera.  impiu-tant  A.  A.  D.  Boleaaad  tbalr 
einlanationii.  tllustrateil  from  pbotogrspha  af 
cluiiniiion  nthlotenin  ai-tiun. 

PRICE,  10  CENTS. 
For  sale  b;  all  newadealen,  and 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BR05. 

New  York         Chlcaao         Danvar 


For  PAINTBOXES. 


leS-CokrHoi.  andiil 


MATHfcMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  1125  Chtstnnt  St.,  MiiU. 


I.  DtlLXY  k  CO.   Wibaib 


\J  EAULKii  will  confer  a  lavor  by 
'^  tiooing  Thb  School  Joui 
when  coromuiMcatiog  with  advertlMn. 
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^'^^^''^^^^^,'^^^^^K^^^-^^-^,^ 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE  DIRECTORY    •» 


fc-'^--*'^-'^'^--*r^fc'^^*^^^^^^^^^-*''^r-*^^--*^^.-^'^''*^^.^»'^'^^^^^r'*-'^^*- 


ofPabliabwiot  SohoolBjobi,  HftaaraciaieriBndIiealsrs'iit<cbool  BnppliM  aad  Eqaipmebl.  Tbiiwillbc  t,  £r«*(  conTeiiieiioe  lo  ■Bbaeribeii  lb 
MVdiaB  OT(l«n,  When  wntlns  tor  oirculin>.  catalog!,  or  otbeiinroimaiion  by  meDtiomnETBE  School  Jocbkii.  sMr;  lime  ron  write  ro«  will  t«t 
ipeatal  atUnlloD.  Two  lum.  oue  iMr.fsoo;  each  addilioDalliDe.li.oa  ItegnlaradvdiiieiBiDlHt  JorBNiLare  entitled toiDclineBiideitira 
•laiiiAcationa.    AddiiioDil  tin^i  c^.cv  a  rear. 

School  Book  Publishers.               School  Supplies.  Chuts.                             School  Furniture. 

4*BhlBa,  W.  K.                   New  York       S«  aim  HMfJrlt-ariU.  Duoa  CorrtT,  Amartesn  8chni>t  PirnltBrM  Co..     Amerlt^itn  Mfh.  Pur.  Co.,         M.  T. 

».,                           <l,art^   Flavt.   Mnw,  GIfhrr.    tbilH.  New  York,  rhicaso    Hniiey  Sch.  Kora  Co- 

Si-nwff  BlaiiHu.  Sintlrrucrttn  Malcr-  Basd,  HCN11II7  <  (>■                                                        Grand  Itapldn,  Uicll. 

ini  -"  Cbii»KO.«ndN  I.    NfwJorwv  Sihnol-CiiDrch  far. 

.  811w,  Burdatt  A  ■  o                                  nliure  t».                 Trenloii.N.  J. 

btIcuh  Srfaiiul    FumltarB  Ci..  BoatOD   BOd  N.  Y.                                  „    .    , 

BTirHn  -wimoi   r^urnKnrOjVM.  jjn^„  Bradlej  C...                                                        Holel«. 

uiowHoauoi  nouHuo.,                       Cenlpal  School  Sunplv  HuD>e       ^  SoriMffield,  Mb»«,    Grand  IT  Dion                     New  Toa« 

AmaneHD  liDub  t-o.,                                                                     "^   Chicago  III  ^t   Uenla                                    " 

2i,![nt£pnmln'r6r^r'°°'  SnV«n*i:.?.:;i";rC"     '=""■"'"'■  ^"'  M.ps.  Olobes,  etc.                              Itisurance. 

*'"'T,"5"'t^™  "i!l'i'5i^;:';i-i^...                                      BpringUHd,  Uaai.  A111.80I100I  Pnrnlra.e  f„.                   Mainal  Lit*                       New  FOJfk 

■_.i.-  av.^»-'.  V-                               MacIiitMb  Bi.llery  C"..  New  York. Cbicago   TraTaler.  InaaraBBB  Co.,       ■■ 

Bntiei-,  HbeidoB  *  < ".-                                                                     Chicaro.  III.  Lalng'"  PlaBetarlum.                        -  Mua.  MntuBl  Ufo 

.  _  ,  _  .".'".'Sl'W        '  ■    J.  M.  OlMitt  Jl  C.I.,  Detroit  Mich.                                 SprlDglleld.  Maaa. 

0«.d,f.r,  Mi.r-l.H.1    P"'-  t;<  ■■                                         Chicago  J  Ke-  York  Band,  M,tiMy  *  C. , 

A|.pi«i™*Co,K^     N    f  i'lh*'    *^"™f<"-'lM'«.to.     Oakland.Cal.  Cbicagoand  N.  Y,                            SchOOlA. 

S'"d'M">"i?"4c"                 ■'      8'i(bo«r<ls,Cr»yoii»,Er«Bers-  (llnerals.                     Cortiii«8cUooiorL»WBB«BM,N.Y. 

Vtiaintmao,*Bn>Hii*'Ca.,   Boeton    Amerkian  Sob.  'i.rnitor.  ■  o..  Bo  well,  E.  B.      Wasblngton,  D.  C.    >t'w  \\>rk  Uiilvonltr. 

HoDchtoD.  MilHIn  A  IMh,                      ».   ™    .    „          New  York,  ChicBKO.  N.  U.  L'un.ErTiitory  o(Hiule,Bo(. 

Buatim.  NV.Cbi.   E.  w.  A.Bowiei,              Chicago  Pencil  Shmrpencra. 

Hw  *A  c^,  D.  o.    ■"'                     DIplomM,  Reward Cwds,  etc  F.H.Cooh4Co..Leominfli«t.MaM.           Teachers'  Agencies, 

■K:S.B»^i«*co.""            "      B.W.  A  Rowley         tT,i,,ago.  Ul.  Phys.  and  Chem.  ApparatUA-   K'nBTEKSr,"«K:M'j!*'^'"* 

Pvwona  Ltora,                  CbiCaRO          Iflndcrwiirtrn  Material  Klmer  a  Anivnil                          N.  y.    Keli..|(K'a1>BrberK' Burraa," 

p'sDBKBD  c»..  A.                                  KinaerKanen  material.  ii,u,.rii*  L.-mb,  Kochmier.  n.v-   K..rkw»n,  j.  c, 

IVtrnar  Hrtauol  Book  Co.,                    HIIIOB  Brsdlcr  Co.,  KbIIih-h  a  (  r-n-hH«.              PhilH'    Albuij  Tciuiti.  Ag'er,  Albany.N.T. 

rbicfliio.  N.  T..  IkietflD,  Pblla.                                      Sprtnirflcld.  Maw.  ColnmblH  Schuol  Buupiy  Co..          U.  J.  Albert                             rtiicB'-o 

Uppln«..tt  Co..  J.  B.,  Pblladelpbia       „.„„.,  t—i-i-™  b.       ii_  In.liai..poll«.Ind.    b.  f.  CI-pK.                  Chicago.  III. 

MrRay,  Darld.                         "                 Manual  Tralnl HE  Supplies.  U.cIntoiliBBtter]'.  Co..                      Trarher-'C'.op.  AMD., 

»r'"."''„^ii-''?"''''"'       "              HammBcker,  S.  blemmr  r  &  Co.,  Cbicago.  Ill,    ^'"iJ^^.T^h'".  ii-„.,  '**^-'*" 

■n^''RSfnmn;."M'rt'    Chandler  A  Barber,           *Boi?OIl  Planos. 


»«11^r-R™,  ro.7  Baltiinore.  Md.  ''"-"""•  -  ="-",              i>u.,bb  riBDOS.                                              ,^j„q  ^5-  Vork.Chlcaw 

John  Wiley  A  Aona,           New  York           Pens,  PendlS,  and  Ink.  Stelnartone  Co.,  «.  Y.  City                    T  rotito.    I  oa    Aoitplei 
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SCHOOL    DECORATION 

.you  Can  MaK,*  your  Sehool''Raotn 
\A1frae1i-Oe  al  SMJK.LL  COST  ^^  M 

iiiu  t(i  IhinRB  artintic  i 
tbe  iniilHi  of  the  "  h 
It  II  beautiful.  It  is 
irlyoBDuht  thtrnpiritori 

.. jmtiOQ  of  .'.■boo]  childr 

nioblt. 

THE  INSTITUTE,  PORTRAITS 

ore  much  the  fioOBt  of  tfaeiTclsaa  that  have  yet  been  made.  Each  in  an  eiact  reprodnc- 
lion  of  AD  exquisitely  Hue  crayon  portrait  made  by  an  artist.  The  size  of  each  in  £ii  IS 
ine..  prinled  on  heavy  liBhl-cray  paper  of  a  plea^inB  tone.  The  portraitii  are  in  black 
andaheautifiil  de.ien  fllla  the  Hpaces  in  brown  ink.  The  lint  iBB*tollow»:  Waablng- 
ton.  Longfellow,  Lowell.  Irving.  TennysoD.  Holmoi',  Lincoln.  Whittier.  Hawthorne, 
wiaHiHOTo  Admiral  Dewey.  Kipling.  Group  of  all  thi-  Presidenli".  Dtolamtion  of  Initependence 

ifae-Bimilel.    ohakesiieare  (from  the  celebrated  C'handos  porlmit),  liryaut.  llobert  E. 
iBe,BewportraitH  joat  iHSned:  Poeand  Dickens,    Each  package  iu  a  strong  tab«.  postpaid  forSlic. :  any  Ave  lo  ooenddreeH,  $1. 

BROWN'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES 

Famona pictures  for  nso  in  EindergArten.PrimaiT.  Grammar,  and  High  echoola,  anm  anbiects.  8ize,  BKx8.  Portraita  of  famoai 
rodncHona  of  works  of  art.  views  of  cities,  lowna.  conn Iriee.  niiacellan eons  sabjectB.  Price,  ic.  eai^h  in  lota  nf  ten  or  more.  180  for  (I 
«■  and  miniatiuea.    Catalog  on  reqnest.  3c.    We  haveinatockiooBablecta  from  the  PERRY  PICTURES,  large  alze.  Sc. 
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TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.    iimo.    With 
-nips  and  Colored  Plates.    3II3  pigti.    f  1.25.  •"'■ 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

BvJahes  A.  Jambs,  Ph.D., aod  Albert  H.San VOKD, 
*f.A.    umo.    383pag».    $1.00,  nti. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

300  A.  D.  to  1400.    Br  Oliver  J,  Thatcher,  Ph.D., 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Bp  WiLLiAK  Vauohn  Moopr  and  Robert  Moris 
LovBTT,  of  the  University  of  Chiogo.  iimo.  431 
pages.    ti.is.Met. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G.S.    (In  Prew.) 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

By  Frank  W.  Miller  and  Aug.  F.  Four&tb,  In- 
■truciori  in  the  Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohia. 
(In  Press.) 


THE  MARSH  AND  ASHTON  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

Jtul  Tubtlthtd 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

By  Charles  H.  Ashtoh,  Instructtr  in  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  and  Walter  R.  Marsh, 
Head  Master  Piogry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  .K     170  pages.     85  cents,  ml. 
With  Tables,  268  pages,  >i.2o,  net.     Five-Place  Logarithmic  Tables,  60  cents,  net. 

The  Series  knll  include 
ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    {Ready  soon.)  |  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.     {Ready) 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.    PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  |  PLANE  AND  SOLID  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.     {Ready.) 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Educational  Department 


Chlcftgo     I  I 


"  tShey  Stx-*>e  tStachtr*  \/nnte*4Jary  Labcr." 

The  Sader-Rowe 
Company's  List  ^  £f 

OF 

Modern.  Practical. 
Commercial  Text-Books. 

For  High  Schools   and  Grammar  Schools. 

MACFARLANE'S    COMMERCIAL     AND    INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Juatfrom  ihp  presH.  Entirelrnev  inmethod.  An ••porli-maldiis 
book.  A  Teachers  Manual  (fbo  to  (eirhi'r*.  Alre».ly«doi)ted  in 
many  leadinK  »ch<iolB. 

COMMEDCIAL  AND  INOUSTIiML  BOOKKEEPING 

Five  compleM  aetA  (com  which  e^lectiOTiK  may  be  made  tor  any 
conne  of  Htndy  from  xli  months  to  two  yean  in  lensth.  Tliis 
is  the  Eenoible.  po|iu1ar,  p^a(.•tl(^al.  and  tnorUDKbly  eOacBlional 
.ystem  of  bookkeeimiB. 

SADLER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARimMETICS 

Three  to  aulect  from. 
RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

A  practical  book  fur  practical  instruction, 
EARNESrS  ENGLISH -CORRESPONDENCE 

The  book  that  makes  ready  uaere  of  correct  EneUeh  in  composi- 
tion and  com-Kpondence, 

LISTER'S  BUDGET  OF  WRITING  LESSONS  (ilant) 

A  complete  coiirn6  in  penmanship  for  Hecondary  ■chdols  with  full 
Inatructioiia  bh  to  movfi '  —     -' 


Write  for  catalotf,  price  list,  and  full 

SADLER -RO WE.  COMPANY 

BUIIMOKe,  MD. 


Sound -deadening    in    Floors  and  Partitions  is  a 
more  important  item  of  school-house  construction  than  ^ 
\  architectural  fancy-work.     It  you  mnj/ reduce  your  cost,  , 
•  don't  cut  out   the  deadening.     That  can  only  be  put 
'  when  the  school  is  built.    The  fancy  worli  can  be 
I  an  afterward. 


Cabot's  Deafening  "Quilt" 

j  is  the  standard  deadener,  and  the  only  one  that  absorbs  j 
i  and  dissipaies  sound-waves. 


!cIbI  booK  on 


[  SAMUEL  CABOT 

Boston,  Masft, 
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MEET  A  DEFINITE  DEMAND 


RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

ZLU^EJ^TA-RY  GEOQ^APHY.  50  ets. 
COTfPLETE  GEOGRAPHY,     -    $1.00 

By  H.  JUSTIN  RODDY,  U.S. 

Detriment  ef  Gtograpky,  Firtt  Penmylvania   Slate  Nermal  Stkeel 

OHESE  new  geographies  &re  thoroughly  up  to  date  aod 
adapted  for  general  use  in  ordinv;  »cboola  rather  than 
for  a  particular  um  io  a  highly  ai)eciallEed  aod  or- 
eaiized  ideal  system.    The;  are  diitinctive  in  the  fol- 
lowing important  particulars: 
I.    Am  Bdeqatte  BmaBBt  of  matarlkl  Is  (■•Iftdid  In  each  kook  to 

m«et  tbe  ntedi  ot  ttaos*  trades  [or  wblch  It  is  designed, 
a.    Tha  inbjec'-matterli  presented  so  simply  l^st  ttas  pupil  can 
readil;  uoderstand  It.  and  so  logically  that  tt  c«a  be  aasily 
tanght  by  the  arerage  teacber. 

3.  Jnst  enoaek  pkyalogrsnty  It  taeluded  ta  develop  tbe  Inada- 
meatBl  relations  ef  geography  and  in  animate  and  freshen 
tile  study,  wltbant  overlesding  It  Id  this  direction. 

4.  The  iiBpllcltT  of  the  olfler  me-bodi  of  tea-hlni  tbe  subject 
la  eombined  with  Jost  so  mncb  of  tbe  modem  iclentiflc  meth- 
ods of  presentation  as  is  tkoronghly  adapted  to  elementary 

5.  Tbe  illostratiens  are  new  and  fresh,  reproduced  mostly  from 


embeljisbment. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

m  T«Tk     aadBnatl     Cktcage    rBestoa     Atluta      Saa  rrsaelsee 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  lEXl-BOOKS. 

SUPPLEM  ENT  ARY 
READING 

HoBBia's  HuToniou.  Tu.m.    Fervol., |0.n 

1.   AMBica.  4.   EnoiaNP.  T.   PkinoB. 

%.    QtBiiaiCT.  B.   CtaiicB.  9.   Bom.. 

S.  BuBsia.  B.  Spaim.  ).  Japah  an  Ctaxk, 

L  urn's  TaiiiB  noM  SaaaKSFUBa 

Nine  toIs.         itmo.         Cloth  Per  vol. jo 

TM*  Hitttrical  T*lt,  by  Charles  Morris,  are  exceptionally 
■ervlceable  as  Supplementary  Readers.  Each  volume  is 
complete  in  itself,  containieK  stories  of  a  distinctive  cnuntry 
or  people.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  of  persons  and  places, 
■and  much  information  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  cna- 
toms  that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are. 
as  the  sub-title  so  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Reality," 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  by  Uie 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

A  Hdmblk  Hbboimb  ByL.E.  Tiddeman  -  .  .  .  .  .  |0.1t 
TatBToar  u>P*Di.D  >[B».  Br  Charles  Dlrkena  --■-.» 
8' LBOTED  Stobiib.  From  Haus  Andenen  -----  •  .IB 
ElbkbHtabt  Rcixnca  Bkadehb. 

Booh  L,  with  Oblect  LesaonB •     Mi 

Book  II..  with  Obtoot  Leisoni .-.Ml 

Book  ni.,  with  Object  Lesions .H 

Bulb  Stobiib  n'aCEiLDBiH,  in  STolnmes. 

Vol.  L,  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament .n 

Vol.  n..  Stotlea  from  the  New  Testament .TS 

EJ^eclB-I  iBtradaetlea  Prices  Hill  be  icbS  eo  appllntlaa. 
TEACHERS  AND  SCHOCL  OFFICERS 

dttirotu  ef  introditdng  Hew  Text-Book]  are  retfeetfully  rtftuiltd 
le  write  for  terms. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

FRILADIIIBIA 


NEW    and    NOTEWORTHY 


HtROI^S 

of   MYTH 

By  LiLLuK  L.  PaicE,  Normal  and 
Training  School.  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Cbables  B.  Gilbebt.  Superintendent  of 
Scboola,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  lUustmted. 
191  pp.  I  Just  Realty.) 
The  legends  of  mythology  are  eagerly  read 
by  the  youngest  children  to  whose  active 
^__^__  _^  marvelous   deed  seems  im- 


notifHi  of  the  primative  life  and  ideas  of  tbe 
various  nations,  and  the  tiegimiinffB  of  his- 
tory. AchUlcB,  Aeneas,  Beowulf  and  Sieg- 
ftied  are  among-  the  characters.  These  tales 
thus  have  a  distinct  literary  value  as  a  prep- 
aration for  die   later  reading  of   the  great 


STORILS 

of 
HILROLS 

Edited  by  Cbables  B.  Gilbebt, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

A  Unique  Series  of  His- 
torical Readers. 


other  balume*  are   i 
piiHieatunu 


pnti  for  early 


WANDE.RINQ 
HtROE^S         di 

By  LnxuN  L.  Pkice,  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  Newark,  N.  J.  lUiistnted. 
808  pp.    Price,  50  c*nls. 

Picturesque  episodes  in  the  lives  of  ten 
great  "wanderers"  of  history — Abraham, 
Moses,  Attila  the  Hun,  Cyrus,  Cbvis  the 
Prank,  Lief  Ericeon  and  others — form  the 
b«sls  of  this  volume.  The  tales  satisfy  the 
child's  desire  for  true  stories  and  his  awak- 
ening  "tramp  instinct."  They  are  told  In 
simple  but  dramatic  style  and  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  lMx>k  is  cspcciHlly  adapted 
to  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  illustrations 
are  particularly  good.  Altogether  this  book, 
with  its  companion  volume,  stands  quite 
above  the  ordinary  thing  in  school  readers. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK  I    39-33  E.  l9tK  5tr«at 
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ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  supwrin- 
tendents,  principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

[t  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance 
relative  to  education  sliall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

W£  balUvfl  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  l>«liev*  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  ballava  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  beli*v«  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  whicn  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

WL.  bellava  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said:  "The  teache'  I 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  \iays 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  I 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE.  beliav*  that  a  man  who  is  tn education  ought 
to  be,c^  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identify  himself  with  his  work. 


W' 


TITE  balieTa  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
"'  a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinisn  way. 

WE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "on  the  track,  shown  them  What 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  earn- 
mg  say  $3^0,000  have  earned  |i,ooo,ooo  or  even 
$2,000,000. 

WE  believe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

^E  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feelingthat 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  believe  that  thru  It  thirking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  pubhc  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  Isoards 
do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  olTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  tn  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
93.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


PIch'e  Memory  Culture, 

fiatUr.  Puker.  Soldao.  HaniB,  Hkll,  EUot.  D»Ter.  Jbidm,  Hum. 

Price,  «1.00  oel. 

Price,  ai.00  nt. 

»  subscribers  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  (I3.00)  direct  to  the 
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School  Entertainment  Katak^. 

The  cmam  of  this  llMratnre.  7m  books- 
over  1B0  new  ones  lilted  and  de*cHbed 
this  rear.    Free, 


Teachcri'  Kataloi. 


U  larse  pasei  llliutiAted— revfied  to  d«te. 
The  most  complete  list  of  books  for  teachers, 
teMhen'  aide,  etc.,  in  existence.   Free. 


New  Cenlury  Katak^. 

A  descripttve  list  ot  peduosical  books  and 
teachersT^ds  ot  all  pnUfthra*.  Orer  TOD 
beat  booln  listed.  cl«i«ifled.maa7  described 
A  nnliiDe  katalog— none  other  imbUdiM. 
Send  M.  stamp. 
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XSeacher^    Agencies. 


BOARDS  OF  RDU:*TI  IN  AND  SUPERINTENOENTS 

Wishing  teacbers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

4  UAbnnan PUcB, BiMtDB.  IS&FUth  ATC„Hew  Tork.  isospbbh.  k*c  ,  Wublniton. 

XJ  HlcUitia  BvolCTRTd.  CUca[0  414  Cantnrr  BnlU'tte,  HliuialpvIU 

5u  Cooper  BBlldfiir,  DsBTer,  Hyte  Block.  8>okuie,  ao  Ttilrl  It ,  Fortlind. 

4J0  r«rTPttBallatB(.  Su  rrticlKO.  535  StliHOD  Block.  Loi  LbeoUi. 


Schermerhorn '. 


:Buli4tli5t,N>wYi>ric  I 


KELLOOO'5    TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  Reliable  TMchen' Aid.    EttaUUhed  i889     Circular  for  stamp.    Call  or  write, 

H.  S.  KBLLOGG,  Mbbmot.  61  Caot  9th  Stroal.  Now  York  CltT. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN   TEACHERS'  AGPNCY. 


lOUN  ■  FtJLTUN,     ^mer 


I??  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


VACIFIC    TEACHE-RS"    ylCEJiCV- 

BeoomniendB  teachers  for  all  classes  of  potdtioni  tn  WAshinglon.  OresoDi  Id&ho  aad  Montooa. 
Sapid  growlb  of  Paciflc  \artbwest  Is  making  an  annsntil  demand  for  t^Kbere.   We  fill  poeitioiis. 
It  Ton  wuh  to  tio  West  write  for  isua  Uumal  and  regiatrHtion  to 
B,  W.  Brlalnall,  Maaaasr.  -  3773  BraoBlrB  Ktm,.  SBatlla.  Waahlnatan 


j(re  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ?  ^^^J^^JjiilCiU— ' 

GILLOTT'S-1089rSEMYSLANT  PEN, 


_.   _  __       _., .  .u  pen-mating. 

JOSEPH  C1LLOTT  &  SONS, 


DELIGHTFUL  NATURE  STUDY  -  - 

PIKYtlE'S  100  LESSONS  IN  NATURE 

Bf  Frank  O.  Payne,  well  known  as  a  writer  on  science  teaching  In  educational 
papers  and  as  an  toBtitute  instructor.  Nature  Study  is  being  introduced  Into  most 
proeressive  schools.  This  is  the  book  that  teachers  need  to  help  them.  It  in' 
dicates  a  method,  marks  out  an  attractive  series  ol  lessons,  gives  many  model  lessons 
that  have  proved  successful  in  the  author's  own  school,  suggests  to  teachers  many 
ways  of  making  the  work  of  greatest  value  as  well  as  interest,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
It  coveni  a  field  not  occupied  by  any  other  tiook  and  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
Mould  be  highly  successful  in  this  work. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
I, — Preliminary  Lessons 
II, — Lessons    on    Leaves,    Plants,    and 


V. — Rainy  Day  Lessons 
VI.— Lessons  in  the  School  Yard 
VII.— Walks  with  the  Children 
VIII.— Collections  During  Vacation 
IX.— Devices  and  Helps  in  Nature  Study 
Prui,  (t ;  to  feachtrs,  8oe.;  postagt.  %c. 
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SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals:  Arbor 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.  Our  a^sortmeDl  is  un 
equaled;  we  send /Vft  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  kouse 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  onr  motto.  No  teacher  is  equipped  Eer 
work  without  our  144-page  Teachers'  Catalog  conslaotly  on  hand  for  refcrenc*— 
stntfrtt. 

£.  1..  KtiLLOGG  rSl  CO..    -       4/  Ecuf  /iif>.th  SfrM&t.  Jfttv  yorK. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAHILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 


ivBiDdi 


Wall  Pnnwd— Flo*  Papa 


IiMU«r6iD~dii]i^O(othEUle^Pf<caA^a(M4lto    Qond  Ovar- 
ii BD,iKMnATil    BarndforMinplepagaa.  Po«k«t-Fnc 

'^aH^^X'}  DAVID  McKAV.  Publbhers.  i  na  Markat  St..  Philadelphia 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admirable  In  Every  Respect 

DUNTON  &  KELLETS  INDUCTIVE    COURSE   IN  ENGLISH 

Consiiting  of   FIRST  BOOK  IH  ENGLISH  (for  third  and  fonitli  gradM) 
LAHGDAGE  LESSONS  FOR  GRAMMAS  GRADES 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  Be*ea  books— a  book  for  eich  aohaol  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

ProblecDa  ander  all  topiog  for  npper  ■tammar  Fradea. 
Sample! ■«>it—lBdi]ctiTeCunr>e.2S sent*  Mcb:  Uradad  Leiaoiu  and  Froblema.  IS oanla  eaeb 
OorreipondeDra  lolioiCad. 

■nT^n-rri-KT      a       ny\-mn-k  a  ■m.-wrr  BoataB 

lew  Tark     CUcaca 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAVIHG  BOOKS  AMD  MATERIALS 

FOK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
no  Bailalaa  Streal 


NEW  YORK 
a  W.  l«(b  Straat 


OBICAOO 
SOS  Hteblaaa  Avaai 


IMCOKPOKATBD  ISSl. 


TbeHassaclinsettsMntaal  LifelDsnrance  Company, 

of  Springfield,  Mblms., 

laivea  a  definite,  clear,  aelMnterptetlng  contract,  giving  amonots  of 
paid-np  InsnraDce  and  cath  valnea,  eztandad  Imrarance,  Initallment 
eptloui,Bnd  many  other  deairable  featnrei,  all  of  which  afford  the 
moat  ample  protection  to  the  pollay-holder.  .... 


GEORGE  J.   WIGHT.   M&nBLSer, 

to  Empire   Building,  71  Broadway,         .... 


New  Vork  Cltv 


Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Shaw'a  Queatlon  BooH.     By  Edoabd  R.  Shaw.     This  Is  the  beat  question  book 
fbr  teachers  apd  those  preparing  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  following  reasons:  (lilt  is 
authoritative.     The   author   stands  high  as   teacher  and   educational 
n  author,     (3    It  is  carefully  divided  into  grades — 3rd  grade,  Snd  grade, 
_--,•.---*     J  1st  grade,  aiid  professional  (for  state  certificate    grade.     Ilie  teacher  is 
r/jO^^r'^l  I  impelled  to  advance  ;  having  studied  the  3rd  grade  questions,  the  Snd 
"^^M  {f;^    grade  is  naturally  taken   up.     i3)    It   contains   about   three   thousand 
"" '  !  questions  with  answers  on  7T  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations.        A   new  edition  hft.a  (ual  been  laaved,  with 
I  HiatorlcBkl    e>.nd    Geogre>.phic&.l    MblPb    brought   up    to 
I  doLte. 

PRICE.  $1JS;    TO  TEACHERS.  $J.60;    Postage,  15c. 
E  L,  KELLOGG  &  CO^  'S^'iS-^SiSJ^  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

Rests  and  strengthens  the 
tired  and  confused  brain,  dis- 

£els  nerrotis   headache   and 
idaces  refreshing  Sleep. 

Gives  eood  appetite,  perfect 
digestion  and  a  clear  bratn. 

GeimlDt  bean  name  "Hon(ord'B"i>atabd. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

SOS-a  1 1  Third  At*..       NEW  YORK 

Manniactures  aad  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EotTfitMng  Nttdtd  in   the  Lalioratorii 
6laM  klnrl.,  d,>e  a  the  mnlJM 

IMpt.  la  ue  Saw. 


FRENCH 


BBRCY'fi  TEXT* 
B0OK5  for 
Teachlac  Preach 

0  the  pnb- 


WILLIAn  R    JBNiklNS, 

8(1   a  8rI  sixth  avenue,     -     NEW  YORK 

ComplsM  Catalogue  on  applicalion.. 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

the  t-Coler  Box  aod  all  other  Krade<, 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  PAPERS,  Etc, 

and  all  other  Drswlne  ard  PaintiTiK  Hatarlala, 
■and  to  HanDfafllarars  and  Headqaartsr*  for 

F.  WEBER  &  C«.,  II2S  Chestnut  Si,  Phlla 


LAIN6'S  PLANETARIUM.. 

8  lives  the  problems  of 
tb  eBeasonp  .Day'rLeDsth, 
Moon's  Phases.  Tides, 
Kdtpaes,  Zodiac,  etc.  eto. 
Write  for /tiil  jurMcuJars 

UIIIG  PlMriUUUI  CO. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  ModlHed  Slant, 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 


have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


The  Stationers  supply  them. 
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Better  Teachers  and  Efficient  Service* 

Bj^  ^upi.  J.  M.  Greentucod,  Mian^fa^  City^  Mo. 


The  first  time  I  crossed  the  Missouri  river  was  in 
company  with  four  other  persons ;  one  of  these  and  I 
started  on  afoot  ahead  of  the  team.  After  walking 
some  three  miles,  we  met  two  boys  riding  a  very  big 
mnle,  and  so  we  stopped  and  talked  with  the  boys  a  few 
minutes.  They  were  barefooted,  and  in  shirt-sleeves, 
and  the  mule  was  barebacked.  Among  other  questions, 
I  asked  the  older  boy,  ''  How  old  is  your  mule  ? " 
Promptly  came  the  answer, ''  Four,  last  spring ! "  ''  Will 
he  ever  be  any  bigger  7  "  I  inquired.  ''  No,  sir,  he  is  as 
big  now  as  he  will  ever  be,  and  a  blamed  sight  bigger ! " 

This  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
efficient  service  in  public  school  work.  A  large  per 
oent.  of  peraons  who  intentionally  or  accidentally  slip 
into  or  drop  into  the  school-room  as  teachers,  get  their 
full  growth  ,in  three  or  four  years,  and  never  render  any 
better  service  thereafter.  They  stand  still  after  that, 
and  then  their  services  begin  to  depreciate.  After  this 
period  sets  in,  their  best  energies  are  devoted  to  trying 
to  get  .their  salaries  raised  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  their  work.  Had  I  the  means, 
I  would  even  pay  all  such  as  I  have  described  well  for 
their  faithful,  but  not  highly  efficient,  service ;  but  I 
would  base  an  increase  in  salaiy  on  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  from  year  to  year,  and  to  those 
rendering  better  service  and  who  show  marked  signs  of 
mental  improvement  by  pursuing  new  lines  of  study. 
Such  are  more  deserving  of  public  recognition  than  the 
non-progressive  class  who  may  be  classed  slightly  above 
the  "  latecomers  and  early  goers  " — who  are  continually 
wanting  short  hours,  big  pay,  and  abundant  holidays.  All 
these  things  seem  to  go  together. 

There  should  be  a  distinction  made  in  the  salaries  of 
the  constantly  growing  teachers,  those  who  are  enlarg- 
ing and  multiplying  their  powers  against  the  stationary 
ones  even  after  due  allowance  for  ill  healjih  and  other 
such  influences.  The  teachers  who  reach  out  each  year 
into  new  lines  of  thought,  who  take  hold  of  new  studies 
each  year,  and  bring  richer  treasures  to  their  work  are 
the  ones  whose  salaries  should  be  gradually  increased, 
because  of  meritorious  and  successful  teaching.  A 
scale  fixed  upon  such  a  foundation  is  a  jast  and  proper 
one. 

As  to  Promotkm. 

I  think  it  eminently  proper  that  there  should  be  some 
promotions  from  the  ranks  into  the  high  schools,  and 
also  into  the  ward  school  principalships.  I  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  that  A\  good  principals  must 
belong  exclusively  to  this  sex  or  that  one.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sex  has  little  to  do  with  being  at  the  head  of  a 
school,  or  as  teacher  in  school,  college,  or  university.  To 
put  it  briefly,  it  is  simply  a  personal  matter,  and  it  is 
not  that  of  just  being  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  it  is,  however, 
that  of  being  the  man  or  the  woman  for  that  partieular 
poiiticn.  A  school  cannot  be  strong,  good,  and  true, 
unless  the  principal  has  the  necessary  qualifications.  To 
all  such  as  desire  promotions  into  the  high  schools  or  to 
ward  school  principalship,  the  first  movement  should  be 
to  pass  the  required  examination,  and  then  have  your 
name  placed  on  the  eligible  list  of  applicants.    When 


one  has  passed  successfully  the  examination,  that  one 
can  come  before  the  board  of  education,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  ask  that  his  or  her  name  be  considered  in 
case  of  a  vacancy.  This  is  far  better  than  for  one  to 
spend  days  and  evenings  trying  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  higher  position  and  then  eventually  pass  the 
examination  aif ter  great  tribulation.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  scholarship  to  have  the  bars  let  down  so  low  that  the 
lame  and  the  halt  may  step  over  after  repeated  efforts. 
Examinations  first,  and  seek  positions  afterwards. 

Maltlplication  of  Power. 

A  principal  is  selected  to  take  charge  of  a  school  on 
the  same  theory  precisely  that  a  manager  or  director  is 
chosen  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  which  labor  can 
be  most  effectively  directed  in  order  to  reduce  the  waste 
of  the  workmen  to  a  minimum.  Applying  this  princi- 
ple to  the  management  of  a  school,  it  signifies  that  the 
principal  is  constructively  present  in  each  room  directing 
thru  the  teacher  the  efforts  of  each  pupil.  The  princi- 
pal multiplies  his  personal  power,  it  may  be  a  thousand 
fold,  in  a  large  school,  and  the  teacher  being  reinforced 
by  the  principal  directly  multiplies  her  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  her  room.  Therefore  it 
is  a  great  art  to  duplicate  one's  power  many  times  in 
others  by  selecting  those  who  have  superior  qualifica- 
tions in  special  lines  of  work.  Wherever  authority  has 
to  be  multiplied  in  many  directions  and  over  wide  areas, 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  that  those 
who  are  chosen  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work  at  a  def- 
inite place  in  a  system,  should  be  eminently  fitted  for 
this  particular  kind  of  work,  and  can  do  it  with  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  assignment  of  assistants  with 
respect  to  the  kind  and  distribution  of  work  to  be  done 
is  a  delicate  and  responsible  task,  and  in  each  case  the 
assignment  should  keep  in  view  the  fitness  of  the  person 
for  the  special  work  required,  having  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils. 

Upon  this  principle  all  great  industries  are  organized 
by  the  selection  of  head-managers,  so  that  responsibility 
can  be  definitely  located  and  quickly  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  part  of  the  system.  This  was  the  supreme 
principle  upon  which  Napoleon,  and  every  great  captain 
since  his  time,  has  acted  in  selecting  his  subordinate 
commanders.  To  pick  out  the  best  person  for  a  certain 
kind  of  work — one  who  has  judgment,  prudence,  caution, 
managing  and  organizing  power, — one  who  never  loses 
his  head,  no  difference  how  complicated  the  situation, — a 
master  in  activity,  who  carries  tremendous  energy  and 
skill  into  the  whole  force  under  his  command,  and  who 
knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  surround- 
ings as  well  as  those  that  were  more  remote,  is  what  a 
school  board  attempts  to  do  in  choosing  a  principal  of  a 
school.  To  arrange,  manage,  direct  and  instruct  forty 
or  fifty  children,  and  to  make  the  work  of  each  pupil  the 
most  effective,  also  demands  of  a  teacher  the  qualifica- 
tions herein  described. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  in  certain  quarters  that  such 
superior  qualifications  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  class 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  prosy  work  of  teach- 
ing children,  and  that  as  much  as  should  be  reasonably 
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expected  of  them  is  to  aasign  lesBons,  keep  the  children 
in  order,  and  then  to  see  that  the  children  get  and  re- 
cite their  lessons.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  if  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  Aristotle  for  a  teacher,  what  kind 
of  teachers  should  the  children  of  Kansas  City  have  ? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  who  the  teachers  of 
these  children  are  ?  Is  ignorant  work  not  costly  work  ? 
Should  the  principal  be  of  vitalizing  power,  or  one  who 
sits  around  and  looks  wise  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  as  if 
contemplating  the  future  at  long  range  ?  Shades  of 
Mann  and  Arnold  forbid  !  By  watching  those  who  do 
the  best  work  in  subordinate  positions,  and  who  display 
those  qualities  that  are  indispensable  for  more  advanced 
positions,  a  center  is  formed  out  of  which  must  come 
the  continued  progress  of  the  schools.  It  often  happens 
that  under  stress  of  circumstances,  one  develops  quali- 
ties of  a  superior  order  when  placed  in  a  responsible 
position;  or  upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  demonstrate  his 
utter  unfitness  to  deal  successfully  with  complicated 
issues,  or  to  seize  upon  the  salient  features  of  a  com- 
plex situation  and  to  reduce  them  to  simple  factors 
which  can  be  easily  handled.  Heavy  responsibility  fall- 
ing upon  one  and  if  that  one  feels  that  he  is  being 
tested  in  every  particular,  latent  talent  may  manifest 
itself  by  mastering  the  situation  most  completely. 

We  are  public  servants  and  for  service, — and  to  give 
the  best  we  have  each  day  to  the  children  of  this  city. 
By  reading,  reflection,  experience,  assimilation  and 
practice,  we  have  endeavored  to  qualify  ourselves  in 
the  history,  the  science  and  the  art  of  education,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  we  have  voluntarily  assumed.  Not 
one  has  been  employed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  is 
a  slumbering  giant,  ready,  should  the  emergency  arise, 
to  spring  forth  and  do  some  mighty  thing,  but  rather, 
that  he  is  already  to  do  in  the  best  way  the  expected 
unusually  well,  and  to  acquit  himself  creditably  while 
maintaining  his  personal  dignity  and  self  respect.  Ab- 
normal and  accidental  situations  should  have  been  so 
well  thought  out  beforehand  that  when  they  occur, 
their  disposal  would  create  no  greater  disturbance  than 
would  the  regular  order  of  business.  Emergencies  de- 
velop character,  and  bring  issues  to  a  head  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other  series  of  events,  and  they  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  bringing  instantly  to  the 
front  the  kind  of  mind  one  has,  and  whether  it  is  in  a 
usable  condition  when  needed.  Each  should  feel  that 
whatever  position  he  or  she  occupies  in  these  schools, 
great  things  are  expected  in  teaching,  and  this  feeling 
should  permeate  the  breast  of  every  true  teacher.  Be 
master,  then,  of  all  your  faculties,  and  of  yourself,  and 
if  the  occasion  requires,  you  can  summon  all  of  them  in- 
stantly to  your  aid,  and  can  put  them  to  work  as  calmly 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  Stress  periods  will 
come,  and  all  your  previous  schooling  should  have  been 
a  preparation  for  such  emergencies.  Success  or  failure 
must  depend  ultimately  upon  yourself,  and  if  you  master 
the  situation,  failure  is  impossible.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  your  work  as  pleasant  and  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

With  the  increased  power  of  knowledge,  there  comes 
with  it  increased  power  to  think  about  the  greater 
proUems  of  life  in  terms  of  the  various  sciences  in 
which  you  are  most  interested,  and  the  ability  to  put 
this  knowledge  into  an  orderly  whole.  The  very  culture 
that  brings  to  one  this  wealth  of  material,  brings  also 
the  power  to  use  it.  There  is  all  the  difference  about 
what  one  thinks  when  one  works,  what  one  believes, 
what  one  feels  and  what  one  does.  Thoughts  of  a  high 
order  give  strength.  Nothing  else  can.  The  proper 
equipment,  with  a  strong  human  will  back  of  it,  will  ac- 
complish wonders  when  multiplied  a  hundred  fold 
into  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  others.  Keep  clearly 
before  you  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  education  is  the 
period  when  unburied  dead  sends  are  sometimes  made. 
If  the  dead  soul  be  in  the  school  teacher,  what  a 
blight  it  will  be  on  the  children  who  are  the  unwilling 
victims  !  Shall  I  describe,  in  a  few  words,  the  dead  stmL 
as  a  teacher  ?    It  is  the  one  whose  ambition  is  centered 


on  ''  late  coming  and  early  going,"  ever  wanting  an  in- 
crease in  salary  without  doing  better  work,  one  whose 
soul  is  becoming  a  constantly  dimming  light.  On  such 
is  the  touch  and  the  smell  of  death.  Well  and  truthfully 
does  Henderson  say, — "The  live  souls  are  the  people  of 
power,  the  people  who  are  and  who  do.  The  dead  souls 
are  the  people  of  weakness,  this  apathetic  mortals  who 
are  nothing  and  who  do  nothing.'^  All  praise  for  the 
live  souls.  I  would  have  all  of  you  greater  than  your 
work— great  as  it  is. 

This  article  concludes  the  series  which  began  in  Thb  School 
Journal  of  Sept.  ao,  under  the  head  of  **  Training  of  System- 
atic Arrangement  of  Ideas  and  Clear  Expression.*' 


How  We  Study  History. 

By  B.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

There  is  but  one  history,  that  of  man.  Whoever  un- 
dertakes the  study  of  a  single  nation  studies  a  single 
limb  of  an  organism.  He  may  be  a  specialist ;  he  is  not 
a  student.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  study  the  story 
of  all  men,  or  even  of  all  races  of  men — that  is  exactly 
to  repeat,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  blunder  of  those  who 
would  set  a  boy  to  the  task  of  acquiring  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  a  single  nation.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  study 
humanity — man  in  the  concrete  ;  the  rise  and  flew  of 
human  life,  and  thought,  and  ezpreasion,  and  execution. 
Instead  ef  languages,  I  would  study  language,  as  the 
brain  tool ;  invented  by  mankind  correlative  with  tools 
for  the  hand. 

More  clearly  to  express  my  meaniog  let  me  tell  you 
how  we  have  combined  in  ene  the  study  of  man  and  of 
language.  I  first'  led  my  boys  back  te  a  consideration 
of  thei  fact,  as  affirmed  by  Mortillet  and  Hale,  that  tbe 
,  earliest  race  of  men,  those  of  the  River  Drift,  lacked 
the  organs  of  articulative  speech,  and  must  have  con- 
versed as  animals  by  signs  and  sounds  not  distinc- 
tively articulate.  The  cave  men,  on  the  contrary,  had 
acquired  such  organs.  This  is  our  starting  point. 
Having  articulating  power,  acquired  no  doubt  after 
myriads  of  years  of  effort,  men  would  sooner  or  later 
differentiate  into  races  of  competitive  progress.  The 
communistic  races  would  fall  apart  into  individual  dif- 
ferentiation. There  would  be  less  and  less  of  animal 
similarity,  and  more  and  more  of  the  dissimilar  and  par- 
ticular. About  2000  B.  C,  appeared  the  first  marked 
individuality  in  human  history— and  with  him  begins  our 
study  of  men.  Nothing  human  before  that  would  have 
any  more  history  than  the  operations  in  a  hive  of  bees 
or  a  herd  of  cattle.  History  is  the  story  of  conflict,  of 
competition,  of  comparative  strength,  of  heroes  above 
the  crowd  ;  and  finally  of  moral  heroes.  This  first  indi- 
vidual, 20()0'  B.  C ,  appears  in  Western  Asia  aa  Abram, 
in  Southern  Asia  as  Brahma.  The  coincidences  of  his- 
tory are  the  deepest  philosophy.  They  teach  that  one  man 
or  one  race  never  goes  to  the  front  alone,  and  they 
teach  also  that  there  is  a  Divine  or  purposive  will  in  aU 
things,  and  in  all  events,  leading  forward. 

We  stop  at  this  great  station,  where  human  history 
begins,  and  study  first  the  man  or  men,  and  second  what 
they  accomplished — more  particularly  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pression. For  it  is  certain  that,  no  matter  how  much 
thinking  and  doing  went  on,  it  was  only  by  tbe  art  of 
speech  and  words  that  progress  could  be  noted  and  pre- 
served. Abram  or  Abraham  is  a  marvelous  character 
to  this  day — a  grand  theme— the  father  of  the  "  Up- 
ward-lookers.'' Brahma  is  unquestionably  the  same 
person,  in  the  Aryan  stock.  In  studying  this  character 
in  evolution  of  individuality,  we  find  out  all  we  can 
about  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  Sanscrit  language, 
without  entering  into  a  grammatical  study  of  either. 

History  moves  in  periods  of  about  five  hundred  years. 
This  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  ;  I  merely  give  it  as 
a  fact.  Five  hundred  years  after  the  Brahm  era  oc- 
curred the  lawgivers'  era.  Moses  in  Western  Asia, 
Manu  in  Southern  Asia,  and  Tschow  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Here  we  have  a  grand  field  of  research.     We  go  to  the 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  f oi  a  thoro  examination  of  its  rec- 
ords concerning  Moses.  The  subject  of  law  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  custom  is  studied.  The  two  ages  are  com- 
pared as  well  as  possible  and  progress  noted. 

One  thousand  years  before  Jesus  bring  us  to  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  Davidic ;  once  more  Shemite 
and  Aryan  coincident,  if  not  co-operating.  These  two 
races  are  different  branches  of  one,  but  unable  to  act 
alone.  We  do  not  undertake  a  translation  of  Homer. 
But  Professor  Dodge,  our  head  tutor,  collects  a  half 
dozen  translations,  and  these  are  compared.  All  that  is 
to  be  known  of  Homer  and  David  is  brought  out  in 
readings  and  essays.  Cyclopedias  and  histories  are 
overhauled.  The  work  is  concluded  by  questions  for 
short  theses  such  as,  '*  Why  does  Maudsley  say  Homer 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  poet  of  to-day?"  The  great 
historic  fact  is  clearly  expressed  that  prose  is  a  late  in- 
vention— that  David  and  Homer  closed  up  the  poetic 
era  of  human  development.  Now  we  stop  to  study  the 
wonderful  advance  made  by  the  Greeks  in  brain  tools  ; 
but  we  do  not  enter  deeply  into  Greek  grammar. 

We  turn  to  500  B.  C.  The  marvelous  age  of  Buddha, 
Socrates,  and  Confucius,  belonging  to  Southern,  East- 
ern, and  Western  Asia.  The  power  of  prose  in  human 
evolution  is  now  noted.  We  go  aside  and  back  to  Thales 
and  the  early  philosophers,  to  study  the  rise  of  abstract 
thinking.  We  find  that  Thales  wrote  in  poetry  ;  but 
soon  after  Anaxagoras  writes  in  prose.  Facts  have  so 
multiplied  that  men  can  no  longer  sing  them.  Prose  is 
invented.  We  pass  along  in  the  prose  age  to  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  Natural  philosophy  and  theology  we  find 
co-operative.  We  study  the  systems  of  Buddha,  Socra- 
tes, and  Confucius.  It  is  all  a  drama.  Man  is  moving 
on  wonderfully,  and  the  boys  are  looking  upon  the  pan- 
orama of  an  evolving  humanity.  Not  only  are  axes  and 
hammers,  sculptor's  tools  and  artisan's  tools  invented, 
but  tools  for  the  mind.  Above  all,  however,  do  not 
dwell  On  any  minutiae  that  distract  the  general  line  of 


progress.  At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  read  a 
history  of  Greece.  I  selected  Myers.  For,  for  the  first 
time,  human  life  is  differentiated  thoroly  into  art  and 
sciences ;  and  Grecian  history  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  fu- 
ture history.  Greek  history  is  summed  up  in  a  series 
of  theses  written  by  the  student. 

Five  hundred  more  years  bring  us  to  Jesus.  Hereto- 
fore all  history  has  been  the  comparative  co-operation, 
perhaps  confluent,  of  two  or  three  races.  Now  all 
thought,  all  philosophy,  all  theology,  pours  into  a  little 
bowl  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  the 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Indian,  Greek,  and  Roman  life 
concenter— Lo  a  Man  !  The  Son  of  Man  !  The  Son  of 
God  !  We  are  not  studying  theology  but  history.  Our 
work  is  with  this  great  genius  of  humanity.  Jesus  is 
the  enthusiastic  prophet  of  the  student.  If  they  learn 
also  to  love  him,  all  the  better. 

Bat  now  we  find  another  language  formed  ;  a  more 
cosmopolitan  marvel  ;  it  is  the  base  of  our  English 
speech.  Heretofore  we  have  studied  languages  as  ob- 
jects of  similar  interest  with  spears  and  looms.  We 
shall  now  study  Latin  as  we  study  English,  that  is,  as  a 
part  of  English  ;  as  not  a  dead  language,  but  a  live  lan- 
guage.   It  is  the  only  rational  view  of  Latin. 

History  from  Jesus  down  to  the  present  time  follows 
a  similar  line  of  evolution.  We  stop  first  at  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Papacy,  and  Mohammedism.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hierarchy  is  consummated  about  500 
years  later ;  1500  brings  us  to  Luther  and  the  fulness 
of  the  Reform  era.  What  follows  is  our  own  era,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fulfilment  yet  to  come. 

We  have  now  studied  history  as  the  history  of  man  ; 
and  if  it  has  taken  three  years  we  still  have  lost  no  time. 
If,  hereafter,  the  boy  wishes  to  make  a  special  study  of 
a  period,  he  is  equipped  to  do  it  without  losing  the  rela- 
tive bearings  of  the  period.  Moreover,  languages  have 
found  their  proper  place  as  part  of  the  onward  trend 
of  humanity. 


Class«Study  Method  in  English  Literature 

An  Effective  Branch  of  University  Extension. 

IBy  j\rf/>ur  tOtllt^  Leonard,  \/niH)er4ity  of  Chicago, 


University  extension,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  ex- 
pedient in  education  designed  to  offer  to  that  class  of 
students  who  are  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  resident  study,  a  participation  in 
those  advantages  to  as  full  an  extent  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  non-residence.  The 
methods  which  it  employs  are  three  :  the  lecture-study 
method ;  the  method  by  correspondence  ;  and  the  class- 
study  method,  each  seeking  to  meet  in  its  own  way  the 
particular  desire  or  need  of  non-resident  students  in 
different  circumstances. 

Now,  are  the  methods  effective  in  meeting  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  which  confront  the  non-resident  student? 
Can  he  feel  that  in  accepting  the  offer  made  to  him  by 
university  extension  he  is  not  making  a  futile  applica- 
tion of  his  time  and  resources,  both  of  which  he  some- 
times commands  only  to  a  limited  degree?  Undoubtedly 
many  students  who  have  desired  the  advantage  of 
trained  leadership  in  their  studies,  and  who  have  been 
unable  to  afford  the  time,  or  perhaps  the  money,  re- 
quired by  attendance  upon  regular  university  work,  have 
felt  that  any  of  the  substitutes  offered  was  but  a  poor 
compromise.  And  doubtless,  too,  in  some  instances 
university  extension  has  failed.  But  a  careful  examina- 
tion can  show  that  failure  need  not  be  the  result  of  in- 
surmountable inherent  difficulties,  but  rather  of  an  in- 
adequate handling  of  possibilities.  For  the  methods  of 
this  work  are  effective ;  they  do  secure  favorable  results 
that  are  positive,  adequate,  and  permanent. 

But  of  the  three  methods  employed,  each  of  which  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  particular*  class  of  persons, 
the  class-study  method  may  be  seen  to  embrace  a  wider 


range  of  needs  and  to  meet  successfully  a  greater  num- 
ber of  obstacles  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  brings 
the  student  nearer  to  the  privileges  of  the  univ^rsity 
proper,  because  it  adheres  most  closely  to  the  methods 
of  the  university.  A  quotation  from  the  report  of 
President  riarper,  of  Chicago,  gives  some  indication  of 
this  :  "  The  instruction  carried  on  by  the  university 
under  the  name  of  class-study  resembles  very  nearly  in 
its  scope  and  method  the  work  given  to  regular  students 
in  residence.  Indeed,  many  of  these  courses  cover  ex- 
actly the  same  ground  and  by  the  same  methods." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  olass-study  method  is 
not  a  mere  addition  to  the  regular  university  methode 
created  and  shaped  to  meet  a  peculiar  class  of  needs, 
but  that  it  is  an  actual  reaching  out  of  those  methods 
to  meet  the  demands  of  students  out  of  residence. 

But  however  important  this  form  of  university  work 
may  be  in  its  application  to  all  branches  of  learning  in 
general,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  examine  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  study  of  English  and  more  particularly  of 
English  literature,  for  it  is  in  this  branch  that  the 
method  has  reached  more  students  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  a  significant  suggestion  of  the  effectiveness  of 
class-study  work  in  English  that  the  enrollment  therein 
has  grown  in  six  years  from  seventeen  to  339. 

How  far,  then,  for  the  student  out  of  residence  who 
wishes  to  study  English  literature  will  work  under  class- 
study  direction  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his 
situation  ;  how  close  will  it  allow  him  to  approach  to 
the  advantages  of  resident  university  study?  These 
advantages  it  has  before  been  said  in  substance  are, 
first,  undisturbed  leisure  for  work ;  second,  properly 
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olassifidd  and  easil;  accessible  books  in  sufficient  num- 
ber ;  third,  the  time  and  labor-saying  given  by  the  in- 
stractor  thru  his  functions  of  suggestion,  correction, 
and  direction,  tegether  with  impetus  of  personal  stimu- 
lation which  he  can  afford.  Manifestly  the  last  ad- 
vantage may  be  equal  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  necessary 
difficulties  are  concerned,  particularly  since  the  regular 
university  instructors  frequently  offer  their  courses  in 
class-study.  And,  in  regard  to  the  other  two,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  most  case3,  altho  the  student  may  not  have 
so  much  time  as  in  residence,  he  will  nevertheless  have 
some  which  he  can  devote  to  supplementary  work  ;  and 
while  he  may  not  have  so  many  books  close  to  his  hand, 
he  will  be  able  to  secure  a  number  of  those  most  neces- 
sary. Clearly,  then,  we  have  in  the  second  case  almost 
duplicated  the  advantages  of  the  first  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  students.  But  so  inclusive  is  the  range  of  effect- 
iveness possessed  by  the  class-study  method  that  even 
the  student  who  has  no  books  outside  of  the  writings  of 
the  authors  who  are  studied,  and  no  time  outside  of  the 
class-room  can  gain  permanent  results  for  culture  under 
its  direction. 

But  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  work  more  spe- 
cifically. Glass-study  means  study  in  class.  It  does  not 
mean  listening  with  more  or  less  interest  to  what  some 
other  person  says.  It  signifies^-the  definition  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  possibilities — that  a  number  of  inter- 
ested persons  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing their  combined  efforts  and  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
the  work  of  an  author  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight 
into  the  qualities  of  his  work  and  to  render  themselves 
subject  to  the  infiuence  of  those  qualities.  And  in  view 
of  certain  misapprehensions  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  class-study 
work  is  not  the  work  of  the  public  popular  lecture.  The 
latter  cannot  overcome  the  limitations,  cannot  produce 
the  .positive  and  permanent  results  under  conditions  of 
minimum  advantage  that  lie  within  the  control  of  the 
former.  For  the  lecture,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  de- 
gree of  lasting  effect,  proportionate  to  the  effort  it  rep- 
resents, should  either  be  supplemented  by  careful  col- 
lateral reading  or  should  be  superadded  to  the  already 
existing  knowledge  of  some  definiteness  and  extent. 
Its  force  is  liable  to  be  weakened  unless  it  finds  some 
context  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  It  would  of  itself 
offer  a  very  inadequate  means  of  introducing  the  stu- 
dent to  a  new  field. 

The  method  of  class-study,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
when  it  cannot  command  for  its  assistance  outside  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  can  lead  him  with  success 
into  a  new  field  and  can  hold  him  so  closely  and  so  re- 
ceptively in  contact  with  the  work  in  hand  that  he  can 
obtain  even  from  his  activity  in  the  class-room  alone  a 
degree  and  kind  of  cultivating  influence  which  will  re- 
main with  him. 

This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  They  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus  :  First,  by  reason  of  the  informal  method 
of  presentation,  inviting  interruption,  challenge,  and 
discussion,  and  affording  opportunities  for  reiteration, 
fuller  explanation,  and  firmer  emphasis.  There  is  no 
need  of  the  continuity  so  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  lecture. 

Second,  it  can  bring  the  student  out  of  the  state  of  a 
mere  passive  listener  to  that  of  an  active  thinker.  It 
can  call  for  expressions  of  individual  opinion,  and  can 
be  proved  by  means  of  weighing  and  sifting  these. 

Third,  and  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  can  place  the 
emphasis  upon  actual  intimate  contact  with  the  writer's 
work,  using  critical  comment  only  as  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  make  that  contact  appreciative  and  re- 
ceptive, rather  than  using  that  work  to  illustrate  and 
verify  a  body  of  critical  maxims.  It  throws  the  accent 
where  it  ought  to  be,  on  literature  and  not  upon  things 
said  about  literature.  The  following  reugh  parallel 
will  illustrate  the  essential  difference : 

Suppose  on  the  one  hand  that  you  give  your  student 
a  series  of  essays  on,  let  us  say,  Nineteenth  Century 
Poets.    Most  of  these  essays  in  the  course  of  their  dis- 


cussion will  present  certain  quotations  intended  to  be 
illus^tive  and  interpretative.  But  the  preponderance 
of  the  matter  will  be  critical  or  biographical  matter  of 
the  essay  itself.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you 
devote  the  same  amount  of  time  to  reading  selections 
from  the  poets  themselves  to  the  student— whole  poems 
where  it  is  possible— as  you  read  you  will  make  com- 
ments by  way  of  interpretation  and  illumination,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time  will  be  spent  in 
actually  listening  to  the  work  of  the  poet  himself  to 
the  reading  of  which  your  critical  comments  will  be  sub- 
ordinate. And  suppose,  further,  in  order  to  compare 
the  two  methods  when  they  are  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms  of  effectiveness,  that  in  neither  case  the  student 
is  able  to  spend  time  outside.  From  which  method  will 
he  derive  the  greater  culture  ?  Surely  from  the  latter, 
if,  indeed,  the  true  aim  of  literary  study  is  not  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  a  body  of  critical  utterancef , 
bub  to  make  him  know  and  love  the  actual  work  of  lit- 
erary men.  The  final  justification  of  the  critical  maxim 
is  tlutt  it  shall  be  absorbed  into  an  illuminating  ray  that 
falls  directly  upon  the  author's  page.  Until  it  reaches 
such  assimilation  it  is  liable  to  be  like  faith  without 
works— dead. 

Literary  study  should  keep  always  clearly  in  view  the 
final  result  of  power — a  lasting  enthusiasm  for  literature 
as  the  embodiment  of  human  life  in  letters  and  a  more 
alert  and  trastworthy  insight  into  those  qualities  which 
make  it  the  inestimably  important  humanizing  instru* 
ment  that  it  is.  While  an  accurate  knowledge  (qf  writers 
and  their  works  should  by  no  means  be  neglected,  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  should  be  made  to  serve 
one  great  final  purpose — a  knowledge  of  literature  that 
shall  be  as  wide,as  intimate,  as  clear-seeing  and  as  sym- 
pathetic as  it  can  be  made  to  be.  It  should  further 
emphasize  that  such  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  effect- 
ive, must  not  be  spasmodic  and  desultory,  but  uninter- 
mittent  and  increasing.  A  knowledge  of  literature 
cannot  be  alive  and  quickening  unless  it  circulates  in 
the  consciousness,  it  must  not  be  a  heap  but  a  fiow.  ^ 

These  important  points  the  class-study  worker  is  ii  a 
position  to  enforce.  And  with  the  student  so  directly 
under  his  influence  and  leadership  he  is  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  three  immensely  important  results :  to  in- 
duce the  student  to  read  English  literature;  to  help 
him  to  read  it  with  sympathy  and  sane  appreciation  ;  to 
stimulate  him  to  read  it  without  ceasing. 


Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature, 

By  John  D.  Mebsb,  California,  Pa. 

Emerson's  mode  of  expression  is  at  first  a  little  bard 
for  the  student  of  ordinary  attainments  to  get  hold  of ; 
but  if  he  is  willing  to  persist  in  faithful  study  for  a  day 
or  two,  he  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  his  pains.  An 
experience  extending  over  some  years  has  shown  me 
that  the  proper  kind  of  class  exercises  will  lead  nearly 
all  pupils  to  fall  in  love  with  E)merson  and  with  his 
writings.  By  proper  exercises,  I  mean  such  analyses 
and  such  questions  as  shall  help  the  student  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  author.  Such 
exercises  must  be  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  interpret,  and  by  the  degree  of  interest 
which  the  student  manifests. 

The  essay  on  nature  contains  a  profound  philosophy, 
involving  the  most  intricate  problems  with  which  the 
human  mind  can  grapple.  **  All  science,"  says  Emer- 
son, ''has  one  aim,  namely,  to  find  a  theory  of  nature. 
Whenever  a  true  theory  appears  it  will  be  it«  own  evi- 
dence." He  defines  nature  as  consisting  of  essences  un- 
changed by  man,  and  art  as  the  mixture  of  man's  will 
with  nature.  The  principles  involved  in  the  essay  may 
be  analyzed  as  follows : 

I.  Evolution. 

"  A  subtle  chain  of  coantless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes, 
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And  speaks  all  laognages  the  rose ; 
And,  striding  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Moants  thru  all  the  spires  of  form." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  stanza  was  composed 
before  Darwin  stated  in  form  his  theory  of  evolution. 

II.  Reason. 

*'  The  test  of  a  true  theory  concerning  nature  is  that 
it  will  explain  all  phenomena." 

III.  Sympathy. 

''  Nature  always  wears  the  colors  of  the  spirit.'' 

So  much  for  the  general  outline.  As  elements  which 
enter  into  the  final  cause  of  nature,  Emerson  names 

1.  COMMODITY. 

Nature  ministers  to  man  and  makes  prodigal  provision 
for  his  wants. 

''  Beasts,  fire,  water,  stones,  and  corn  serve  him.  The 
field  is  at  once  his  floor,  his  work-yard,  his  playground, 
his  garden,  and  his  bed." 

2.  BEAUTY. 

*'  Paere  is  no  object  so  foul  that  intense  light  will 
not  make  beautiful.  Even  the  corpse  has  its  own 
beauty." 

Emerson  regards  beauty  as  a  nobler  element  than 
commodity.  The  latter  ministers  to  the  body,  the  former 
to  the  intellect  and  the  soul.  At  this  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion one  finds  many  sentences  worth  memorizing  ; 
e.g,f  "  We  are  never  tired  so  long  as  we  can  see  far 
enough,"  and  ''  Beauty  is  the  mark  God  sets  on  virtue." 
Here  the  author  reaches  the  profound  conclusion  that 
''the  world  thus  exists  to  the  soul  to  satisfy  the  desire 
of  beauty." 

3.  LANGUAGE. 

As  words  are  the  signs  of  natural  facts  so  nature  is 


the  symbol  of  spirit.  Thus  language  is  given  ua  as  a 
medium  thru  which  we  interpret  to  one  another  the 
facts  which  nature  symbolizes. 

4.  DISCIPLINE. 

"  Every  property  of  matter  is  a  school  for  the  under- 
standing." ''  All  things  with  which  we  deal,  preach  to 
us." 

The  view  which  Emerson  takes  of  nature  places  him 
in  the  idealistic  school  of  philosophers.  He  suggests 
that  what  we  call  nature  is  but  the  projection  of  the 
creative  spirit.  The  unseen  is  perhaps  the  real;  for 
that  which  we  see  is  transient  and  sooner  or  later  may 
pass  away  forever.  The  highest  culture,  therefore,  is 
attainable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  philosophy  ; 
for  the  problem  that  may  well  engage  human  research 
is,  to  quote  Plato,  "for  all  that  exists  conditionally,  to 
find  a  ground  unconditioned  and  absolute." 

From  his  discussion  of  nature,  Emerson  draws  many 
useful  lessons.  We  can  mention  but  a  few :  "  The. 
happiest  man  is  he  who  learns  from  nature  the  lesson 
of  worship."  "  Once  iahale  the  upper  air,  being  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  absolute  natures  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  we  learn  that  man  has  access  to  the  entire 
mind  of  the  Cieator,  is  himself  the  creator  in  the  finite." 
"  A  man  is  a  god  in  ruins.  When  men  are  innocent, 
life  shall  be  longer,  and  shall  pass  into  the  immortal  as 
gently  as  we  awake  from  dreams."  How  comfortinjgf, 
too,  is  the  sentiment  which  Emerson  quotes  approv- 
ingly from  George  Herbert: 

"  For  as  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow 

NothiDg  we  see  but  means  our  good. 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure  ; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure.*' 


The  Examination  and  the  Examinee 

In  Elementary  Science. 

IBy  John  WaddelU  Th."D.^  "D.Sc^  School  of  Minin^^  King^ton^  Ontario. 


The  average  examinee  considers  examinations  as  an 
ordeal  which  he  must  pass  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
certificate.  He  looks  upon  the  examiner  as  a  man 
whom  he  must  try  to  convince  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  if  he  can  do  this  without  excessive  study  so 
much  the  better.  No  deubt,  the  examiner  has  largely 
himself  to  blamd  if  the  examinee  can  pass  the  examina- 
tion without  a  reasonable  amount  of  study.  The  exam- 
iuation  should  ROt  be  of  the  kind  that  can  be  crammed 
for,  but  should  require  thoughtful  application  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  It  must  not  be  of  such  a  character 
that  a  candidate  having  accumulated  a  number  of  un- 
digested facta  without  any  knowledge  of  their  relation- 
ships may  be  able  to  present  a  good  appearance.  If 
deflnitions  are  asked  for  care  shoul  i  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  definitions  mean  something  to  the  examinee 
as  well  as  to  the  examiner.  The  words  may  be  exact, 
the  idea  expressed  may  be  perfectly  correct,  and  yet  the 
candidate  may  have  no  more  conception  of  what  is 
meant  than  if  he  had  committed  to  memory  a  list  of 
words  taken  from  an  unknown  language.  For  instance, 
the  statement  of  Avogadro's  law  that  equal  volumes  of 
difl^erent  gases  under  the  same  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules, 
may  be  given  correctly,  and  yet  the  candidate  might  be 
entirely  at  sea  if  asked  what  volume  of  hydrogen  would 
contain  five  million  million  of  molecules,  provided  that 
under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
one  litre  of  nitrogen  contains  a  million  million  of  mole- 
cules. 

Not  that  I  oonsider  the  memorizing  ef  definitions  use- 
less. The  strengthening  of  the  memory  has  some  value, 
but  I  think  that  storing  the  mind  with  gems  of  litera- 
ture is  preferable  te  accumulating  a  stock  of  definitions. 


Definitions  accurately  and  exactly  learned  may  doubt- 
less be  of  use  in  later  life  when  their  meaning  is  under- 
stood and  in  this  respect  the  learning  of  a  definition  is 
better  than  the  learning  of  a  series  of  words  in  a  dic- 
tionary or  of  a  page  in  a  table  of  logarithms.  I  refer  to 
the  learning  of  definitions  without  understanding  their 
meaning.  The  learning  of  a  definition,  when  the  value 
of  each  clause  and  word  is  appreciated,  is  quite  a  diflFerent 
matter  and  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  education. 

The  pupil  beginning  the  study  of  science  should 
realize  from  the  very  first  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and 
exactness.  He  should  learn  that  his  knowledge,  while 
necessarily  limited,  should  be  definite  and  distinct.  A 
hazy  idea  of  principles  and  facts  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  term  science  denotes  knowledge^  and  knowledge 
should  be  exact  and  not  of  a  general  and  indistinct 
kind.  General  knowledire  has  been  wittily  described  as 
definite  and  dense  ignorance,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  examination  papers  exhibit  on  the  part  of 
the  examinees  a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge. 

Accuracy  of  observation  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
any  ssientific  training,  and  any  training  is  to  that  ex- 
tent scientific  in  which  accuracy  of  observation  is  in- 
sisted upon.  If  leaves  are  being  examined  their  shape 
should  be  accurately  observed,  the  character  of  their 
margin,  the  texture,  the  surf  ace,  and  other  peculiarities, 
so  that  the  pupil  wUl  realize  that  he  knovt  something 
about  the  leaves  he  has  studied.  If  flowers  are 
examined  their  peculiarities  should  be  noted  and  what- 
ever object  is  looked  at  the  observation  should  be  accu- 
rate so  far  as  it  goes.  An  examination  paper  can  test 
such  accuracy  of  observation.  Taking  an  illustration 
from  elementary  chemistry  instead  of  botany  such  a 
question  as  the  following  may  be  asked,  "  What  did  you 
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see  when  a  piece  of  sodium  was  placed  upon  water? '' 
'  Tlie  answer  might  involve  the  fact  that  sodium  takes  a 
globular  form  and  moves  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  it  might  be  that  a  yellow  flame  was  seen;  but  that 
hydrogen  was  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
water,  or  that  caustic  soda  was  produced  is  not  a  thing 
visible  in  the  experiment  suggested.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  what  he  sees 
and  what  he  infers  and,  still  more  important,  to  distin- 
guish between  what  he  sees  and  what  somebody  else  in- 
fers. Unfortunately  most  of  our  science  students  learn 
too  much  of  what  somebody  else  has  inferred,  usually 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  which  the  in- 
ference is  drawn,  and  this  inference,  which  we  call  a 
theory,  is  considered  the  fundamental  fact  and  the 
things  observed  are  supposed  to  hang  upon  it  rather 
than  it  upon  them.  Such  a  theory  is  the  atomic  the- 
ory. Examinees  in  elementary  chemistry,  when  asked 
to  describe  a  chemical  phenomenon,  are  all  too  apt  to 
describe  it  in  terms  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  in  such 
wise  as  to  show  plainly  that  their  knowledge  is  of  the 
general  kind  mentioned  above. 

It  is  not  uncommon  te  relegate  memory  to  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  study  of  science.  We  are  told 
that  what  is  required  is  that  the  pupil  should  under- 
stand principles,  not  remember  facts.  But  the  concrete 
is  the  best  introduction  to  the  abstract  and  principles 
are  best  arrived  at  thru  facts,  are  best  illustrated  by 
facts  and  are  most  definitely  remembered  in  connection 
with  facts.  It  is  true  that  it  is  more  important  to  train 
a  child  to  investigate  for  himself  than  to  give  him  the 
result  of  others'  investigation,  but  the  time  is  teo  short 
for  him  te  investigate  all  he  should  know.  It  is  in 
most  sciences  as  it  is  in  geography.  The  most  com- 
plete and  vivid  knowledge  of  geography  is  to  be  got  by 
travel,  provided  the  traveler  knows  how  to  observe. 
Bat  most  people  have  to  be  content  with  a  knowledge 
of  other  countries  got  at  second  hand.  So  in  science; 
in  many  instances  we  must  rest  content  with  getting 
our  facts  second  hand,  and  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject  and  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles, 
facts  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  Hence,  in  an  examina- 
tion paper  some  questions  involving  an  exercise  of 
memory  are  not  out  of  place.  The  examiner  should  be 
very  careful  in  setting  questions  of  this  kind.  The 
questions  asked  should  not  be  out  of  the  way  ones. 
They  should  not  in  any  sense  be  catch  questions,  they 
should  be  of  the  kind  that  any  candidate  in  that  grade 
of  examination  should  know.  For  instance,  in  chemis- 
try any  pupil  ought  to  learn  how  hydrogen  is  prepared 
or  carbon  dioxide,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  these  substances,  and  a  question  on  matters 
similar  to  these  is  well  suited  to  an  elementary  paper. 

The  case  of  carbon  dioxide  illustrates  what  I  said 
above  about  taking  some  facts  in  science  second  hand. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  pupil  to  perform  an  experi- 
ment to  show  that  for  a  given  amount  of  carbon,  carbon 
dioxide  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  carbon  mon- 
oxide; but  he  should  know  the  fact.  Unfortunately 
when  he  does  learn  the  fact  he  does  not  realize  that  the 
fact  has  primarily  been  learned  by  experiment,  but  is 
liable  to  talk  about  atoms  and  molecules  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  that  he  considers  carbon  monoxide  and 
dioxide  as  specially  created  by  a  kind  Providence  to  il- 
lustrate the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  Examinations 
have  a  very  important  function  in  stimulating  the 
examinee  to  fix  in  his  mind  a  number  of  facts.  The 
student  goes  over  and  over  his  work  with  the  ^iew  of 
making  sure  that  he  can  tell  a  straightforward  tale  to 
the  examiner,  and  in  doing  so  finds  that  the  facts  gain 
a  definiteness  in  his  own  mind  which  they  formerly  did 
not  possess. 

An  examination  should  not  consist  entirely  of  ques- 
tions of  fact.  It  should  be  such  as  to  test  the  exami- 
nee's knowledge  of  underlying  principles,  and  the  rela- 
tion that  facts  bear  to  each  other.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  facts  that  the  examinee  is  not  likely  to  have  met 
could  be  given  and  an  explanation  of  them  required. 


care  being,  of  course,  taken  that  the  explanation  de- 
pends upon  principles  that  should  be  known. 

Any  little  turn  of  a  question  that  will  put  the  matter 
in  a  different  light  from  the  ordinary,  is  useful  and  the 
examinee  should  try  to  get  such  a  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  that  he  will  not  be  caught  unawares. 
There  should  not  be  too  many  questions  of  this  charac- 
ter, for  the  examinee  should  not  meet  too  much  that  is 
strange,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  exammee  should  not 
have  acquired  so  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  as 
to  be  nonplussed  by  a  change  in  form  of  question. 
There  are  not  a  few  examinees  in  chemistry  who  could 
tell  how  carbon  dioxide  and  chlorine  are  made  but  would 
think  they  were  asked  something  out  of  the  way  if  re- 
quested to  give  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble 
and  on  manganese  dioxide. 

The  science  student  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  exactness  in  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  a  clear  insight  into  the  relationship  between 
kindred  facts,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved^ the  examination  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
determine  whether  the  candidate  has  made  this  en- 
deavor and  how  far  he  has  been  successful,  and  should 
stimulate  the  examinee  to  strive  in  the  best  manner 
for  the  attainment  of  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  work 
gone  over,  and  for  such  a  rrental  trairing  as  will  be  of 
permanent  value  io  future  life. 


''  Make  Me  Beautiful  Within." 
By  Grace  Ada  Brown,  in  October  Primary  School 

Now  which  was  the  sage  who  prayed 

The  often  quoted  prayer 
"  Make  me  beautiful  within ''  ? 

Plato,  the  gracious  Greek 

With  illumined  brow  and  cheek 
And  perfect  lip  and  chin, 
Whom  the  gods  had  kindly  made 

The  favorite  of  their  care  ? 

Ah  I  but  what  of  Socrates 

With  his  rough  and  rugged  brow 

His  mieshapen  mouth  and  chin? 
'Mong  the  stately  and  the  fair, 
Sore  his  need  to  pray  the  prayer 

'*  Make  me  beautiful  within  ;'' 

For  who  will  the  gods  to  please 
Were  the  god-men  then,  as  now. 

Like  a  marred  and  twisted  bowl 

Flung  from  careless  potter's  hands 

Stood  the  teacher  Socratf  s  ; 
But  his  beautifnr*  within'' 
Hearts  both  grave  and  gay  did  win — 

Plato—  Alkibiades ; — 

And  the  light  of  his  high  soul 

Shines  to-day  o'er  many  lands. 

'Mong  the  mists  of  silver  seas 

From  the  dear  dim  long  ago. 
The  loved  form  of  Plato  seems 

To  be  gliding  to  and  fro ; 

And  we  feel  the  sacred  flow 
Of  his  thought  that  haunting  streams 
Round  the  Christian  on  his  knees. 

Praying  ''  Make  me  white  as  snow." 

For  these  sages  of  the  past 

Are  the  teachers  now  as  then  ; 

Guided  by  a  voice  divine, 

Walking  with  their  robes  unstained 
Till  the  highest  heights  are  gained 
To  uAveil  the  gods  in  men  ;— 

With  no  thought  of  mine  or  thine : 

"Reach  the  Truth  and  hold  her  fast, 
Care  not  how,  nor  where,  nor  when." 

So  we  teachers  of  to-day 

Who  the  teacher's  meed  will  win 
Need  to  list  the  voice  divine, 

Need  to  keep  our  garments  white, 

Always  Truth  within  our  sight 
As  We  climb  and  ever  climb ; 
Need  each  hour  to  watch,— and  pray, 

"  Make  me  beautiful  within." 
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Schooling  in  Womanliness. 

There  are  many  compenaations  in  teaching  little  chil- 
dren that  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  are  found  in  no 
other  occupation.  Chief  among  them  are  the  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  developiDK  all  that  is  beet  and  eweeteet  and 
most  womanly  in  woman.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Lord  intended  women  to  be  the  rightful 
educators  vf  children  in  their  earliest  ye&re.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  man's  doing  excellent 
wore  in  the  primary  school.  In  fact,  some  of  the  great- 
est teachera  of  little  ones  in  the  history  of  schools  have 
been  man.  But  their  characters  and  lives  only  help  to 
strengthen  one  in  the  conviction  here  expressed.  They 
were  successful  because  of  tbe  ideal  something  in  them 
that  is  perhaps  best  characterized  as  mother  heart. 

Bvery  woman  has  been  endowed  with  apeculiar  treas- 
ure which  in  its  ideal  development  reveals  itself  as 
motherhood.  Now,  a  mother  of  a  family  has  many 
prdcious  opportunities  for  developing  this  ideal  side  of 
her  nature  ;  but  she  has  not  half  the  scope  afforded  to 
the  teacher  in  the  primary  school.  The  mother's  own 
personal  ambitions  are  left  too  much  play  room  in  the 
brinffing  up  of  her  children.  The  mother  of  a  family 
deals  with  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  tho  her  love  be 
great  it  does  not  ask  of  her  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
preferences  and  prejudiceB  that  are  constantly  demanded 
of  the  teacher.  And  nothing  is  quite  so  efflcient  a 
means  of  developing  ideal  motherhood  as  these  very 
aacriSces.  They  nurture  a  love  that  sees  in  every 
human  being,  whatever  personal  appearances  may  be,  a 
childof  the  All-Father. 

When  school  opens  in  the  morning  and  the  teacher 
notices  among  the  childrsn,  who  come  tretping  in,  a  boy 
or  girl  lacking  in  almost  everything  attractive  to  the 
esthetic  sense,  her  heart  is  glad  at  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  bringing  joy  and  sweetness  into  a  blighted 
and  cheerless  life.  It  is  the  joy  that  filled  tbe  Great 
Teacher  when  a  suffering  human  being  was  brought  to 
him,  and  which  explains  why  he  felt  happier  anong 
publicans  and  ainnera  than  in  the  socisty  of  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees.  The  average  mother  would  build 
a  high  board  fence  around  her  own,  admitting  to  the 
sacred  enclosure  only  "the  nicest  children"  ;  she  would 
deprive  her  child  of  the  greatest  advantage  tbe  uni- 
verse has  in  store  for  him  :    the  possibility  of  develop- 


ing to  its  fullest  extent  the  germ  of  eympathy  within 
him.  The  teacher  knows  what  a  gain  it  will  be  f«r  her- 
self and  her  school  to  win  the  neglected  child,  and  tm- 
plant  and  cultivate  in  his  mind  intereite  that  will  en- 
rich his  future  in  their  growth.  The  word  of  cheer 
and  the  smile  with  which  she  greets  the  newcomer  are 
in  themselves  an  education  to  tbe  other  children ;  but 
greatest  is  her  own  gain,  for  every  kindly  act  baa  an 
ennobling  influence  upon  one's  character :  and  what  is 
more  precious  than  a  noble  character,  whose  core  and 
essence  ia  charity  T 

Editorial  in  October  Primary  School. 


To  the  Yellowstone  Canyon. 
What  power  hath  wrought  tby  massive  masonry  I 

Laid  by  tbe  ailent  forces  of  the  deep. 

Aeons  entombed  in  qnarries  Bubterrene, 

Hove  to  these  monntaJn  faeighte  by  Vulcan's  throe, 

Chiseled  and  troweled  by  tbe  band  of  time. 

Than  standst  impreRO&ble. 

And  to  what  end  ? 
Were't  hut  to  bar  tbe  etream  that  frets  tbj  walls, 
Thou  hast  too  far  o'ermatcbed  its  wildest  inigbt. 
Were  it  to  sbield  the  eerie  hermitage, 
Where,  on  some  crest  that  only  wing  can  reach, 
Tbe  eagle  ma;  nnfrigbted  rear  her  yonng. 
Intent  were  mean  for  such  stupendous  work. 
These  are  of  thee ;  but  nobler  end  is  thine. 
When  o'er  tbe  bills  autumnal  splendor  spreads. 
While  pine  and  kindred  tT<es  t^lone  resist 
Tbe  fitful  fires  tbat  burn  the  anmmer's  dress, 
We  know  that  but  a  few  brief  days  elapse 
Till  what  waB  beautiful  is  eeie  and  dnil, 
And  worebipperB  are  dumb  and  filled  with  grief. 
Not  transient  thou.    PerenDial  springs  renew 
Even  the  flood  that  leaps  into  thy  depths 
And  would  be  gone.    Thy  walls  have  caught  tbe  hues 
Tbat  sometime  Nature's  alcbemy  hath  mixed. 
And  thus  resplendent  all  tbt ir  varied  tones 
Thou  in  thy  rich  mosaics  dost  displsy 
Id  wondrous  harmony.    Yea,  thou  dost  here 
Unceasingly  show  forth  the  majesty. 
The  matchless  glory,  and  enduring  strength 
Of  God's  eternal  forces.    Uan  beholds 
In  awe  and  wonder,  ever  worshipful. 

Charles  Winslow  Deane. 
Bridgeport,  Conv. 


Blackboard  Design  for  October.    Margaret  £.  Webb. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON.. 


Week  Ending  October  ii,  1902. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  one  of  the  most  respected  edu- 
cators of  the  Country,  to  whoin  American  public 
schools  and  kindergartens  and  national  education,  gen- 
erally, are  greatly  indebted  in  many  ways,  has  resigned 
the  position  of  superintendent  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
intends  to  leave  November  1  and  devote  himself  to  the 
publication  of  text-books.  His  position  at  Dayton  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  a  most  unenviable  one.  He  has 
had  to  contend  with  cliques  and  political  obstructions. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  has  accomplished  much  good  for  the 
schools,  and  the  Dayton  teachers  have  been  made 
stronger  by  his  guidance  and  inspirational  inluence. 


At  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  conditions  have  been  worse.  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Brooks,  whose  presence  as  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary education  sustained  those  principals  and  teachers 
who  regarded  their  work  as  worthy  of  their  best  thought 
and  strength  and  effort,  has  left,  and  is  now  the  princi- 
pal of  the  teachers'  training  school  of  Baltimore.  The 
people  of  St.  Paul  gave  her  a  farewell  reception,  at 
which  one  citizen  said  :  ''If  I  had  had,  one  year  ago,  an 
inkling  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  loss  as  this,  I  should 
have  put  forth  far  different  and  more  telling  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  city's  highest  interests.''  And  yet,  people 
far  and  wide  were  informed  concerning  the  state  of 
affairs  at  St.  Paul.  Citizens,  generally,  are  far  too  tol- 
erant—or, is  it  indifference? — when  ring  rule  is  laying 
its  bands  on  the  schools.  Usually  the  magnitude  of 
political  corruption  is  not  realized  till  the  people  at  large 
are  individually  beginning  to  suffer  severely  in  conse- 
quence. Let  us  hope  that  the  loss  of  Miss  Brooks  will 
stir  the  callous  civic  conscience  and  establish  a  more 
worthy  policy,  in  the  conduct  of  public  educational  affairs, 
than  has  prevailed  in  recent  years. 

Baltimore  has  gained  doubly  by  Miss  Brooks's  coming, 
in  that  the  city  has  an  intelligent,  devoted,  and  ener- 
getic superintendent  of  schools  to  suppoit  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  training  school. 


President  Butler,  of  Columbia  university,  is  positive 
in  all  he  says  and  does,  and  that  gives  peculiar  weight 
to  his  ideas.  His  annual  report,  issued  October  6,  is  a 
strong  document  outlining  a  vigorous  policy  that  will 
affect  not  only  Columbia,  but  commands  the  attention 
of  every  large  university  in  the  country.  .His  treatment 
of  the  financial  problem,  which  confronts  his  institution, 
reveals  the  firm  grasp  of  a  man  of  affairs. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  most  interesting 
part  is  the  presentation  of  new  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  professional  courses  of  the  university. 
His  proposition  to  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
after  two  years  of  work  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
next  week. 


The  new  licensing  system  introduced  by  Super- 
intendent Maxwell  has  done  much  to  stimulate  a 
professional  spirit  and  a  more  adequate  interest  in  the 
study  of  education  among  New  York  city  teachers. 
The  effect  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Metropolis.  Teachers  elsewhere  who  would  like  to  find 
employment  in  the  New  York  schools  are  studying  hard 
to  meet  the  higher,  but  none  too  high,  requirements  set 
up  by  Dr.  Maxwell. 

St.  Peter's  school,  York,  is  probably  the  oldest  school 
in  England.  Contemporary  records  prove  its  existence 
and  renown  before  720  A.  D.  Some  antiquarians  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  flourishing  before  St. 


Augustine  came  to  Canterbury  and  raised  it  to  its  high 
position  as  an  ecclesiastical  city. 

Dr.  Guiseppe  Biller,  of  Bologna,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  experimenting  with  regard  to  the  fatigue 
caused  by  school  work,  states  that  in  a  child  of  about 
twelve  the  work  becomes  gradually  inaccurate,  and  is 
leas  in  quantity  and  quality  in  the  afternoon. 


Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  genial  Chinese  philosopher  who 
has  been  recalled  from  his  post  as  minister,  evidently 
believes  in  American  educational  methods,  for  he  has 
enrolled  his  son  Wu  Chaochu  for  a  two  years'  course  in 
the  Atlantic  City  high  school,  under  Prin.  Henry  P. 
Miller.  Wu  Chaochu  like  other  boys  is  fond  of 
sports,  but,  as  he  says,  is  more  interested  in  his  studies. 
He  possesses  the  sharpness  and  acute  inquisitiveness  of 
his  father.  From  the  Atlantic  City  high  school  which, 
by  the  way,  has  been  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the 
principal  now  in  charge,  Young  Wu  will  probably  go 
to  Harvard. 


The  Three  R's  With  a  Difference. 

All  teachers  teach  the  three  R's,  but  those  whe  do 
no  more  are  poor  teachers.  When  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's daughter  told  him  of  certain  studies  she  was  plan- 
ning to  pursue  he  remarked,  '*  It  matters  very  little 
what  you. study ;  It  matters  everything  with  whom  you 
study." 

The  three  R's  will  rightly  form  the  bulk  of  the 
studies  in  all  the  school-rooms  of  the  country.  These 
have  been  the  main  things  for  all  ages.  But  what  a 
difference  in  results.    Take  an  illustration : 

A  young  man  went  to  a  village  proposing  to  open  a 
school.  The  people  told  him  they  had  a  school  already 
that  was  free  to  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  open  an- 
other and  assume  the  risks  there  was  the  basement  of 
the  church  and  he  might  use  it.  He  accepted  the  offer 
and  began. 

He  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  teach.  His 
answer  was, ''  Arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing."  The  people  thought  it  strange  he  should 
simply  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  other  teachers  and 
they  watched  the  outcome  with  interest. 

The  school  opened  with  five  pupils.  They  reported, 
''  He  doesn't  teach  like  other  teachers  exactly  ;  he  is  a 
good  teacher." 

There  were  a  good  many  in  the  village  and  vicinity 
who  had  a  smattering  of  the  three  R's.  They  could 
read,  but  they  read  nothing  of  value.  They  knew  a 
number  of  geographical  names,  but  without  any  proper 
conceptions  attached.  They  could  spell  a  good  many 
words  of  whose  meaning  they  had  no  idea,  to  spell  well 
being  thought  a  great  accomplishment.  They  could 
''  cipher''  but  could  not  add  up  a  column  of  figures  with 
accuracy.  Their  penmanship  was  legible  but  they  did 
not  know  how  to  use  capitals,  nor  how  to  put  a  letter 
together  in  proper  shape. 

The  new  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The 
larger  girls  and  boys  seemed  to  feel  that  here  was  an 
unusual  opportunity  and  by  November  the  room  was 
crowded,  nearly  one  hundred  being  in  attendance.  This 
was  a  subject  of  much  comment  at  the  village  store. 

''He  teaches  the  same  things  they  do  down  at  our 

school-house  and  yet and won't  go  there^  and 

they  have  to  pay  Mr.  Sparks  too."  It  was  a  problem 
they  could  not  solve. 

One  young  man,  being  asked  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Sparks'  school  and  the  other  said, 
**  Well,  we  get  hold  of  things  and  understand  them  as 
we  never  did  before.  Now  we  want  to  read  books  and 
know  more.  We  got  tired  of  going  to  the  other  school. 
No  one  is  tired  of  going  to  this  school." 

After  fifty  years  had  gone  by  two  pupils  of  this 
school,  one  a  noted  lawyer  in  New  Yoric,  the  other  a 
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merohanfcy met  and  began  to  talk  over  ''old  times." 
Both  said  that  the  winter  spent  in  that  basement  was 
the  making  of  them.  ^ 

Let  OS  look  at  this  as  a  problem.  How  is  it  that  two 
men  should  both  teach  the  three  R's  and  one  accomplish 
BO  little  and  the  other  so  much  ?  It  is  plain  that  the 
former  looks  upon  the  learning  of  the  three  R's  as  an 
end ;  the  other  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end.  The  form- 
er would  define  education  as  knowledge  of  the  three  R's 
the  latter  as  a  comprehension  of  the  world  and  of  himself. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  for  an  educated  person  to 
see  is  described  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines. 
She  had  gone  into  an  elevated  region  of  the  state  for 
her  health  and  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  family 
of  a  .well-to-do  farmer. 

''  Here  were  two  sons,  one  eighteen,  and  the  other 
twenty  years  of  age,  both  intelligent  young  men  ;  the 
father  was  the  sole  trustee  of  the  school — a  very  decent 
building  less  than  half  a  mile  away.  What  amazed  me 
was  the  utter  indifference  of  these  young  men  to  the 
world  around  them.  One  was  already  courling  a 
neighbor's  daughter  and  expecting  to  marry  her  in  a 
year  or  two.  They  read  no  books  except  some  cheap  five 
and  ten-cent  novels  they  secretly  bought  in  the  village. 

''  They  could  do  farm  work,  they  had  learned  a  routine 
from  their  father,  but  it  seemed  to  me  they  lacked  the 
fiber  and  stdrdiness  he  possessed.  He  was  about  as 
well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  they, 
was  not  opposed  to  their  having  more  education,  but  they 
did  not  want  it. 

''  The  new  school  teacher  came  to  this  farm-house  to 
board  and  then  I  thought  I  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
fiaccidity  of  these  young  men,  and  of  the  young  people 
here  in  generiJ,  for  I  found  they  were  types  of  what 
existed  in  other  farm-houses.  This  man  possessed  a 
certain  degree  of  scholarship,  but  it  had  not  affected 
his  character ;  it  was  laid  on  the  outside,  as  we  see 
stucco  put  on  coarse  bricks  to  make  them  look  like 
stone.  He  was  harmless,  without  a  definite  purpose, 
with  no  clearly  defined  ideas ;  but  able  to  tell  whether 
a  child  spelled  *  plague'  right  or  not." 

This  may  seem  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  school 
system  we  extol  so  much.  But  is  it  not  true  that  we 
expeot  too  much  of  the  three  R's?  Is  it  a  knowledge  of 
tham  that  distinguishes  people?  Did  this  set  apart 
our  Washington  or  our  Lincoln?  All  admit  the  value 
there  is  in  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  but  is  not 
our  peril  that  the  advance  made  possible  by  the  three 
RTs  is  net  taken? 

A  good  many  studies  of  tramps  have  been  made  and 
it  is  agreed  that  without  exception  they  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  One  writer  who  lived 
aaong  them  in  disguise  says  they  brought  in  news- 
papers and  books  from  their  begging  expeditions  ;  a 
cheap  novel  would  be  read  and  criticised.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  while  the  three  R's  may  be  conveniences 
of  eivilization  they  certainly  do  not  form,  purify,  and 
ennoble  human  character. 


Indian  Day  Schools.- 

Day  schools  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  The  system  in  operation  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  D.,  is  described  by  J.  J.  Duncan  in  the 
Southern  Workman  for  October. 

There  are  thirty  day  schools  on  Pine  Ridge.  A  brief 
description  of  one  of  them  will  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  all.  There  are  two  main  buildiogs,  one  a 
sohool  building  with  vestibules,  and  the  other  the 
teachers'  cottage.  The  cottage  has  four  roomp,  one 
for  an  industrial  room  for  the  girls,  the  remaining  three 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teacher  and  his  family. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  is,  in  round  numbers,  $2,000. 
The  government  has  fenced  off  from  forty  to  eighty 
acres  at  each  school  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teacher. 
TUb  affords  plenty  of  pasture  and  hay  for  what  cows  he 


needs  and  a  team  of  horses.  The  most  desirable  loca- 
tion is  chosen,  usually  near  some  living  stream  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  camp  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred Indians. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on  very 
much  as  in  the  white  district  schools.  One  hour  of  the 
school  time  between  nine  and  four  is  required  to  be  de- 
voted to  industrial  work.  During  this  hour  the  boys 
saw  wood,  carry  water,  clean  the  premises,  make 
gardens,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The 
girls  are  taught  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  mending, 
cooking,  and  sometimes  fancy  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  housekeeper.  None  but  male  teachers  are 
employed  at  present  on  this  reservation,  and  their 
wives  are  housekeepers.  The  teachers  receives  $900 
per  annum  and  the  housekeepers  $300.  The  average 
attendance  here  is  probably  as  good  as  at  any  of  the 
white  district  schools,  and  in  some  esses  it  is  better. 


Educational  Meetings. 

•  Secretaries  of  teachers*  organizations  are  requested  to  notify 
the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings  and  of  election  of  officers. 

Oct.  10-11.— Illioois  Schoolmaster's  Clob,  at  Peoris. 

Oct.  11.— New  York  Society  for  the  Study  of  Class-room 
Problems. 

Oct.  11.— Schoolmaster's  Association  of  New  York  aod 
vicinity,  at  New  York. 

Oct.  ll.^New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  at  the  St.  Denis. 

Oct.  13.— New  York  Grammar  Teachers' Association,  at  Nor- 
mal college. 

Oct.  15-17.— Joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  Council  of 
School  Snperintendents  and  Massachusetts  Superintendents* 
Association. 

Oct.  16-18  —Eastern  and  Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  As- 
sociatioDs,  at  Cedar  Falls. 

Oct.  17. — Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  New 
Haven. 

Oct.  17.— Essex  County  Teachers'  Convention,  at  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Oct,  18. — Brooklyn  Principals'  Association,  Address  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  The  FWum. 

Oct.  23-25.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Oct.  23-25.— Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bel- 
lows Falls,  E.  G.  Ham,  Montpelier,  secretary. 

Oct.  23-25. — Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Roftkford.  Supt.  R.  B.  Hayden,  Rock  Island,  chairman  of 
executive  committee. 

Oct.  23. — Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  31.—  Plymouth  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Oct.  31. — Franklin  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Shel- 
bume  Falls,  Mass. 

Nov.  14.— New  England  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents, at  Boston,  A.  J.  Jacoby,  Milton,  secretary. 

Nov.  20-22.— Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Redding. 

Nov.  28-29.— Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bos- 
ton, Sapt.  L.  P.  Nash,  Holyoke,  secretary. 
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A  Deaf-Blind  Pupil. 

Not  very  long  since  the  inspector  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  Wisconsin  came  across  a  deaf-blind  child,  in 
Wausau,  who  had  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age 
of  six  years  from  an  attack  of  catarrhal  fever.  Her  peo- 
ple were  poor  and  the  child  was  kept  at  home  where  she 
helped  her  mother  in  many  little  household  duties,  be- 
coming especially  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

It  happened  that  the  inspector  had  read  in  The  School 
Journal  an  account  of  the  education  of  another  deaf- 
blind  child  and  felt  convinced  that  Eva  would  develop 
wonderfully  under  proper  training.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  Supt.  G.  P.  Gary,  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Delavan.  A  discussion  of  the  child  and  the 
education  which  she  is  pursuing  are  described  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Hypatia  Boyd. 

When  Eva  Haliiday  was  admitted  to  the  school  in 
February  last,  Miss  Boyd  writes,  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  and  the  first  deaf- blind  pupil  ever  received  by  the 
institation.  Her  physical  appearance  was  attractive, 
her  eyes  large,  her  forehead  broad  and  indicative  of  great 
mental  activity,  the  expression  of  her  face  beautiful, 
and  especially  so  when  she  smiled  and  showed  her  dim- 
ples. 

The  deaf-blind  girl  was  sitting  with  a  doll  in  her  lap 
when  her  teacher  formed  her  acquaintance  and  succeeded 
in  teaching  her  the  word  "doll''  by  means  of  the 
manual  method.  Eva's  fingers  were  moved  eo  as  to 
spell  the  letters  d,  o,  1, 1 ;  then  she  felt  of  the  doll  as 
the  object,  and  at  once  her  face  lit  up  with  a  wondrous 
look  of  intelligence,  and  she  nodded  her  head  to  assure 
her  teacher  that  she  understood  what  "doll,"  as  spelled 
by  the  finger  alphabet,  stood  for.  She  next  spelled  the 
word  independent  of  her  teacher's  help. 

The  superintendent's  instructions  for  her  education 
were  as  follows : 

The  early  instractioD  will  be  of  two  kinds :  The  first  free, 
spontaneous,  natural,  and  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
child  8  present  state  of  knowledge.  The  idea  in  this  instruc- 
tion is  to  place  the  child  as  nearly  as  oircumstaoces  permit  in 
the  same  atmosphere  for  learning  that  the  normal  child  is  in 
when  living  with  its  elders — parents,  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  relatives  and  friends.  In  carrying  on  this  part  of  the 
work  the  teacher  will  communicate  with  the  child  in  any 
manner  that  she  discovers  to  be  possible  and  as  rapidly  as 
means  of  communication  permit  she  will  proceed  to  communi- 
cate about  all  manner  of  things  in  which  children  are  sup- 
posed to  be  interested,  without  any  special  regard  to  what  is 
comprehended  fully  and  what  is  not. 

The  second  phase  of  instruction,  or  i^hat  some  might  call 
the  instruction,  will  be  first  in  the  direction  of  teaching  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  spelling  ottt  of  the  names  of  familiar 
objects  and  the  close  association  of  the  name  and  the  object. 
As  soon  as  some  familiarity  with  the  manual  alphabet  is  se- 
cured full  sentences  with  verbs  of  motion  will  be  taught. 

Further  directions  will  be  given  as  the  instruction  proceeds. 

In  addition  to  the  language  side»  instruction  and  practice 
will  also  be  given  in  sewing  and  other  manual  work  as  the 
child  is  found  capable  of  doing. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  play  and  exercise  daily. 

In  accordance  with  these  directions,  Eva  was  taught 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  next  two  words 
she  thus  learned  were  "  ball "  and  ''candy."  A  ball  of 
yarn  and  any  round  object  was  a  ball  to  her,  and  a  piece 
of  horehound  candy  enabled  her  to  comprehend  the 
word  ''candy."  Soon  she  had  acquired  more  than  a 
dozen  words.  One  successful  device  was  as  follows  :  A 
box  filled  with  toys  was  placed  near  her  table  ;  the 
teacher  then  spelled  into  Eva's  hand  the  names  of 
the  objects  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  as 
Eva  recognized  the  words  she  handed  to  her  teacher  the 
toys  asked  for.  When  all  the  toys  had  been  disposed 
of  in  this  way,  Eva  would  spell  the  words  herself  and 
the  teacher  would  return  the  toys  one  by  one. 

She  knows  over  200  words  including  many  sentences, 
most  of  which  she  made  up  herself.  As  an  explanation 
of  an  original  sentence,  "Thunder  is  good,"  she  said  in 


her  sign  language  that  thunder  makes  the  rain  fall  and 
the  rain  makes  the  trees  pretty. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,Pa., 
the  great-hearted  friend  of  the  deaf-biind,  became 
deeply  interested  in  Eva,  with  the  result  that  before 
long  he  presented  her  with  a  braille- writer  for  the  blind. 
She  was  eager  and  quick  to  learn  its  use,  and  after  a 
few  moments  could  spell  the  word  "cat"onit.  She  then 
felt  of  the  various  points  which  go  to  make  up  the 
word  "  cat "  in  braille  and  thus  at  once  comprehended 
what  it  meant  to  "  read  "  in  braille.  She  was  so  proud 
of  her  ability  to  write  on  the  machine  and  to  read  that 
after  filling  a  sheet  with  the  word  "cat"  she  took  the 
paper  to  the  girls  in  their  study-room  and  told  them  all 
about  it.  Eva's  eager  interest  in  her  braille-writer 
and  in  reading  her  braille  books  has  continued  ever  since. 

Besides  learning  to  use  her  braille-writer  and  books, 
and  to  spell  in  the  finger  alphabet,  Eva  has  been  taught 
the  sign  language,  and  all  this  has  helped  her  so  much 
in  her  progress  that  she  knows  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  words,  including  .  many  sentences.  She 
knows  also  several  members  of  the  faculty  and  a  number 
of  pupils  by  name. 

'Thus,  when  she  meets  any  one,  and  touches  his  or  her 
arm,  and  shakes  hands,  she  quickly  says  :  "  You  are  " — 
(giving  the  person's  particular  sign-name).  Her  accur- 
acy in  thus  knowing  who  is  who  is  a  source  of  much  wonder, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  her  keen  sense  of  touch, 
her  sense  of  smell,  her  readiness  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  tread  of  various  footsteps,  and  her  ability  to 
remember  the  forms  of  difiPerent  hands. 

It  is  also  owing  to  her  extremely  acute  sense  of  touch 
or  feeling  that  she  can  walk  from  room  to  room,  any- 
where in  the  dormitory,  by  herself,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
when  she  runs  up  against  obstacles  in  her  path.  She 
knows  when  her  teacher  or  any  one  is  laughing,  and 
she  finds  it  out  simply  by  placing  her  index  finger  on  the 
cheek  of  her  companion. 

In  the  same  way,  she  is  very  fond  of  feeling  the  vi- 
brations of  music.  One  of  the  professors  has  a  music 
box,  and  that  one  fact  is  enough  to  make  Eva  wish  to 
call  at  his  home  as  frequently  as  possible. 

Eva  is  of  a  very  sociable  nature,  and  she  thoroly  en- 
joys meeting  others  in  their  homes.  She  also  taker 
keen  pleasure  in  the  daily  walk  to  Delavan  with  her 
teacher,  and  so  sure  is  she  of  every  step  she  takes  that 
should  the  two  meet  a  professor  on  his  way  to  town, 
Eva,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sidewalk,  would 
quicken  her  pace  and  walk  by  herself  just  in  front  of 
her  teacher.  She  has  been  seen  to  walk  alone  from  the 
school-house  to  the  dormitory,  and  this  freedom  on 
Eva's  part  is  but  one  form  of  a  "hide  and  seek"  game 
that  tbe  deaf-blind  girl  delights  to  play. 

Aside  from  her  daily  walks.  Miss  Boyd  gives  Eva 
lessons  in  dancing  and  calisthenics,  and  these  have  done 
much  to  lessen  the  girl's  awkwardness  of  gait,  carriage, 
and  general  appearance. 

This  certainly  is  an  interesting  educational  experi- 
ment and  its  results  thus  far  have  been  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the.friends  of  the  child. 

Eva  has  also  been  given  instruction  in  sewing  and  her 
progress  in  needlework  has  been  rapid.  One  especially 
beautiful  piece  of  work  was  a  little  doll  dress  with  trim- 
mings. 

The  encouraging  hint  that  this  story  of  Eva  Haliiday 
affords  to  the  primary  teacher  is  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  teaching  are  universal.  Equipped  with  a  love 
of  children,  patience,  common  sense,  and  knowledge  of 
the  best  ways  of  teaching  beginners,  a  teacher  will  have 
no  difiSculty  in  conducting  the  education  of  otherwise 
normal  unfortunate  children  deprived  of  one  or  two 
senses.  Experience  and  the  scientific  study  of  physi- 
ological laws  may  be  desirable,  but  they  are  not  nec- 
essary to  success.  Attitude,  willingness,  sympathy,  a 
desire  to  do  one's  best,  these  are  the  things  that  as- 
sure success. 
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Chalk  Talks  and  Chalk  Modeling. 

By  Ida  A.  Elliott,  New  York. 

Many  teachers  who  realize  the  importance  of  black- 
board chalk  talk  modeling  heaitate  about  attemptiDg  it 
because  of  "  little  or  no  artietic  ability."  But  it  does  d  ot 
require  unusual  ingenuity  or  artistic  talent,  only  a  lit- 
tle practice  and  the  clarifying  of  the  mental  image  by 
closer  observation.  The  desire  to  reproduce  objects 
will  of  itself  strengthen  the  observational  faculty.  The 
little  girl  who  defined  drawing  as  thinking  then  marking 
round  the  think,  was  not  far  from  right. 

GeaticulatioQ  is  the  primitive  means  of  making  wants 
manifest.  It  is  the  child's  natural  way  of  trying  to 
make  others  see  his  mental  image.  Now  put  chalk  in 
his  hand,  and  place  him  where  the  sweep  of  his  hand 
shall  [;anSQ  a  mark  to  be  left  on  the  blackboard,  and  you 
have  a  gesture  in  chalk  ;  or  "Broad  chalk  modeling." 

The  sweep  of  the  chalk  upon  the  board  should  be  as 
freely,  easily,  and  unconsciously  made  as  the  sweep  of 
the  hand  thru  the  air.  The  thought  should  flow  aa 
freely  from  the  chalk  as  from  the  tongue  in  conveiEa- 
tion. 

Chalk  modeling  involves  :  first  a  clear  mental  image. 
If  you  are  asked  to  describe  your  mother's  face,  or  the 
face  of  an  absent  friend,  you  must  image  it  clearly  your- 
self before  you  can  make  another  do  so.  Your  power 
of  etpresaioD  and  his  visualizing  ability  will  affect  bis 


image,  but  you  cannot  express  yonrself  clearly  if  your 
image  is  not  clear.  No  effort  should  be  epared  to  gain 
power  in  observation  and  imaging.  How  this  faculty  may 
be  developed  and  trained  by  means  of  chalk  sketching 
eas  be  best  brought  out  by  means  of  a  few  simple  rules. 

Rule  1,— Never  Copy. 

Never  transfer  the  picture  to  the  hoard  or  paper  while 
looking  at  the  object  or  picture  of  the  object  which  you 
wish  to  reproduce.  Copying  is  a  mere  crutch  and  has 
little  educative  value.  It  is  far  better  to  form  a  clear 
mental  image  of  the  object  or  picture  by  examining  and 
studying  it  carefully  and  then  to  reproduce  your  mental 
image.  Having  finished  the  sketch,  compare  it  with  the 
real  object  or  picture,  study  out  and  consider  all  defi- 
ciencies, and  then  try  again.  Both  the  observational 
facnlty  and  the  imaging  power  will  thereby  be  developed, 
while  facility  with  the  chalk  is  increased. 

Role  2,— Do  not  draw  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  What  the  teacher  needs  in  her  work  is  versa- 
tUity,  adaptability.  The  most  adaptable  teacher  is  usu- 
ally the  best  teacher.  To  do  good  work  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  sketch  broadly  with  chalk  nearly  every 
object  which  she  teaches  the  child.  ZiX ' 

After  sketching  an  object  or  a  group  of  objects'sev- 


until  the  mental  image  a|,prazimates  accuracy  and 
clearness,  pass  on  to  a  third. 

We  would  advise  the  frequent  rearrangement  of  oh- 
jects;  for  instance,  if  you  sketch  a  house  at  a  given 
angle  this  time,  turn  it  at  another  angle  next  time.  If 
front  view  this  time,  sketch  corner  or  side  view  next 
time.  If  the  tree  is  back  of  the  bouse  this  time,  put  it 
in  another  position  next  time. 

Having  sketched  ceveral  groups  of  objects,  you  may 
now  combine  the  groups.  Suppose  you  have  practiced 
log  cabins,  Eskimo  huts,  and  grass  thatched  houses  ; 
also  a  few  deciduousand  a  few  evergreen  trees.  It  will 
he  welt  now  to  combine  the  groups  and  to  arrange  aid 
rearrange  the  trees  with  the  different  kinds  of  bousf  s, 
where  they  would  be  naturally  environed.  By  thus 
changing  from  one  class  of  objects  to  another  in  yx)ur 
practice,  and  combining  and  rearranging  the  objects, 
you  get  at  the  same  time  versatility  and  facility  with 
the  chalk.  If  you  now  try  again  to  sketch  the  first 
group  you  will  probably  find  that  yon  can  sketch  it 
much  better  than  before,  and  without  doubt  better  than 
if  you  had  spent  all  of  the  time  on  it  alone. 

Rule  S. — Never  use  the  end  of  the  chalk. 

It  is  too  slow  and  involves  too  much  detail.  In  a 
chalk  talk  the  reproduced  image  should  grow  under  the 
hand  as  rapidly  and  fluently  as  tho  it  were  being  d(- 
BOribed  orally.  Fine  detail  is  not  called  for  in  broad 
chalk  sketching.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  portraits  or 
other  objects  that  require  fine  detail  or  accurate  out- 
line, by  this  method. 

if,  for  instance,  the  reindeer  or  camel  is  to  be  studifd 
in  detail,  its  parts,  functions,  habits,  and  its  adaptability 
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eral  times,  until  the  image  is  aomewb&t  clear,  it  is  best 
to  leave  !t  for  a  time  and  sketch  an  object  or  group  of 
objects  of  another  class,  always  of  course,  reproducing 
the  mental  image.    Having  sketched  the  second  gronp 


to  its  environment,  we  should  prefer  to  take  more  time 
and  sketch  a  perfect  outline  with  the  end  of  the  chalk  ; 
hut  if  a  story  is  being  told  in  which  the  animal  is  simply 
being  given  its  proper  environment,  it  can  be  executed 
more  rapidly  and  tellingly  by  broad  chalk  methods. 

While  the  story  is  going  on  the  reindeer  can  be  shown 
gathering  its  food  from  under  the  snow  in  the  ever- 
green forest ;  or  the  camel  stopping  for  food  and  drink 
in  a  desert  oasis. 

The  teacher  who  at  first  cannot  sketch  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  her  class,  but  who  comes  early  in  the  morning 
and  gets  the  sketch  on  the  board  ready  for  the  day's 
work  haa  made  a  long  step  forward.  But  when  with  a 
little  practice  she  becomes  able  to  sketch  while  talking, 
she  will  not  only  get  better  attention,  but  the  informa- 
tion will  be  gathering  force  and  vividness  thru  the  eye 
as  well  as  thru  the  ear  of  the  child,  and  will  accordingly 
be  better  remembered.  In  fact,  chalk-tslk  sketcbing 
and  diagramming  should  accompany  nearly  every  lesson. 

It  may  be  asked  if  such  rapid  sketching  does  not  de- 
velop a  habit  of  carelessness,  which  interferes  with 
those  phases  of  art  which  require  more  detail.  Careless 
habits  of  drawing  should  of  course  be  avoided  in  this  as 
well  as  other  forma  of  art,  but  rapidity  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  carelpssness.  Chalk  modeling  has  its  own 
proper  place  and  purpose.  Facility  in  it  means  more 
facility  in  the  other  art  branches  together  with  a  better 
comprebession  of  its  special  work. 
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Now  let  QB  take  ch&lk  in  hand  and  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  our  enccesB  begin  oar  work. 

In  order  to  orercome  the  hampered  and  cramped 
habit  which  many  teachers  hare  acquired  by  slow  tigai- 
iog  and  fine  work,  stand  well  back  from  the  board  and 


practice  drawing  full  arm  circlea  with  the  broad  aide  of 
the  chalk,  trying  to  get  a  perfect  circle  baviiig  the  same 
width  of  line  and  sh^ed  the  same  thruout.  Next  prac- 
tice throwing  the  shade  to  the  right  side,  left  side,  top, 
and  bottom.  Reduce  and  iocreaae  the  size  of  the  cir- 
cles, always  using  fall  arm  sweepa,  until  you  can  make 
them  any  size  you  desire,  and  throw  the  shade  where 
yon  want  it. 

You  may  now  begin  the  sketching  of  straight  lines ; 
draw  them  of  different  widths  at  different  anglea.    Use 


■the  flat  side  of  the  chalk  for  a  wide  line  ;  fornnarrower 
turn  it  a  little,  and  for  the  narrowest  turn  it  still  more, 
so  that  it  will  strike  the  board  lengthwise.  By  this 
method  yon  can  produce  any  width  of  line  you  desire 
with  the  broad  side  of  the  chalk.  Having  succeeded  in 
getting  different  widths  of  lines  at  different  angles, 
practice  ahading.  This  is  attained  by  exerting  more  or 
leas  preasure.  In  blackboard  work  shades  or  shadows 
are  produced  by  allowing  the  board  to  show  thru,  while 
the  chalk  brings  out  the  high  lights.  Broad  sketching 
may  be  done  on  paper,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the 
high  lights  are  produced  by  allowing  the  paper  to  show 
thru,  the  rererse  of  chalk  modeling  on  the  blackboard. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  chalk  talks  and  modeliog  for 
school-room  purposes,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
board  work  and  speak  of  lights  being  produced  with 
much  and  shadows  with  little  or  no  pressure. 

Now  try  ahading  the  lines  aa  you  draw  them  of  differ- 
ent widths  and  at  different  anglea. 

Begin  with  light  pressure  and  let  it  grow  heavier. 
Begin  with  heavy  pressure  and  let  it  grow  lighter. 
Mi^e  the  strokes  from  left  to  right ;  from  right  to  left ; 
from  top  to  bottom ;  from  bottom  to  top. 

Try  to  keep  the  width  the  same  thruout  the  length  of 
the  line  and  draw  iach  line  with  one  stroke  of  the  chalk. 
Now  practice  drawing  circles  and  lines  alternating  light 
and  heavy  preaaure.  Where  the  highest  light  is  required 
exert  the  utmost  atrength  of  wrist  and  fingers.  In  the 
shadows,  when  the  board  should  show  thru,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  t9  fill  in  the  spaces  ;  it  is  the  transpar- 
ency that  gives  the  required  result. 

Rule  4. — Never  work  the  drawing  over.  It  spoils 
the  shadows,  obliterates  detail,  and  makes  the  work 


look  mossy.  From  the  first  yon  should  try  to  pat  the 
chalk  on  the  board  so  as  to  produce  the  required  effect* 
then  let  it  alone. 

As  the  circle  and  straight  line  are  the  basis  of  all 
drawing,  it  is  well  to  put  considerable  time  on  their 
practice. 

The  necessary  rules  and  directions  might  be  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

1.  Become  a  close  observer. 

2.  Do  not  copy. 

3.  Do  not  draw  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

4.  Do  not  use  the  end  of  the  chalk. 
6.  Do  not  work  the  drawing  over, 

6.  Learn  to  talk  as  you  draw. 

7.  Beoome  a  good  story  teller. 

8.  Have  confidence  in  yourself,  for  your  ability  to 
draw  depends  only  on  your  power  of  obEervation  and 
thought. 

•SB- 
How  to  Make  a  Hektograph. 

(Id  answer  to  turns y  Inqalrtes.) 

The  materials  required  for  making  a  hektograph  are  : 
1  pt.  Glycerine 
1  pt.  Water 
4  oz.  Gelatine 
These,  together  with  a  tin  pan  to  hold  the  pad  when 
made,  will  cost  about  seventy-five  cents. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  pint  of  cold  water.  Then 
add  the  glycerine.  Put  upon  the  stove,  stirring  so  that 
it  will  not  burn. 

When  the  mixture  begins  to  boil,  pour  it  out  into  the 
pan  to  cool.  If  any  air  bubbles  appear,  prick  them  be- 
fore the  material  begins  to  harden.  When  cold  the 
surface  will  be  hard  and  smooth. 

The  pan  should  have  up-turned  edges,  and  should  be 
about  eight  by  twelve  inches,  to  correspond  with  the 
sheets  of  unglazed  paper  sold  for  use  with  the  hekto- 
graph. 

The  directions  given  below  for  using  the  hektograph 
should  be  carefully  followed: 

Use  hektograph  ink  and  a  coarse  pen.  Ereiy  stroke 
of  the  pen  should  show  a  green  luster  when  dry,  otber^ 
wise  the  copies  will  not  be  clear.  Allow  the  ii^  to  dry 
thoroly. 

Dampen  the  surface  of  the  hektograph  with  cold 
water  and  dry  slightly  with  a  newspaper,  "nien  place  the 
written  copy  face  downward  upon  it  and  preas  every 
part  of  the  sheet  down  gently  with  a  soft  cloth.  Allow 
it  to  remain  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  (according  to 
the  number  of  copies  desired),  then  peel  it  off  slowly. 
From  the  impression  thus  made,  by  placing  one  aheet  of 
paper  on  it  at  a  time,  as  many  copies  as  desired  can  be 
taken. 

After  using,  the  surface  of  the  hektograph  should 
be  thoroly  cleaned  with  luke-warm  water  and  a  soft 
sponge,  partially  dried  with  a  tewepaper,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  thoroly  hardened  before  further  work 
ia  done  upon  it. 

■w 
The  Spell  of  a  Rhyme. 

Tb*  following  "rbjm«i"  (rom  an  BngliEh  paper  well  lllns- 
trates  peculiar  lalatloaatilps  between  ipelllns  and  pronanela- 
tlon  In  oar  laoguBge. 

A  certain  jonng  lad;  of  Belvoir 
Waa  anddeal;  leized  with  a  felvoir. 

She  said  it  was  doe 

To  a  nail  in  her  aboe  ; 
But  the  doctor  declined  to  belevoir. 
A  fox-hontiDg  yoeman  of  Leicester 
Once  bought  a  ;oaDg  Dlly  to  teicest  her  ; 

She  snorted  and  neighed 

Till  the  man  was  afrelghed. 
So  he  Bold  her  aad  fervently  bleiceat  her. 
There  was  an  old  person  of  Alnwick, 
Whose  appearance  was  almoat  aatalawick, 

If  seen  in  the  street 

People  beat  a  retreet ; 
In  fact,  he  created  a  palnwiek. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

The  college  at  Tung-Chou,  in  China,  severallcading  educational  and  pedagoe-  Lima,N.Y.— For  many  years  the  money 

where  145  Chriitians  were  masi acred  in  ical  association!  in  Kentucky,  and  will  appropriated  by  the  state  for  school  pur- 

the  Boxer  uprising,  has  been  re-opened,  bring  this  wide  experience  to  bear  in  the  poses  her*  has  been  equally  divided  be- 

and   has    received  many   congratulatory  work  to  which  he  has  now  been  elected,  tween   the    Roman    Catholic    parochial 

S'its.    Over  8,000  Chinese,  who  were  once      Tj-rmT  WiQ—PrMWi^iit  FatoniaMrain  *°^  *^^  PrptesUnt  public  schools.    An 

oxers,  took  part  in  the  opening  ceremo    .♦?u2'u1I'h  nf  Ci^^^^^^^  agitation  which  is   causing  trouble  has 

nies.     •          *^                    ^      ^                f}  the  head  of  Beloit  college,  and  Mr.  ^yll.  j^^^         ^^  j^ave  all  the  school  moneys 

ui    n  .7-         *  .  -,  K     u^'^u^'  ^*'^»^*?"/  S^  i^'l'''*? ''.'?''*?.?'^'  turned  over  to  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  George  Vincent,  in  a  paper  read  be-  has  been  appointed  instructor  m  astron-  *^ 

fore  the  National  Master  Plumbers'  Asso-  omy  and  mathematics  in  the  place  of  Pro-      Meadville,  Pa.— Prof.  S.  H.  Birdsall, 

elation,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  lays  great  fessor  George  Bacon,  who  now  holds  the  a  sraduate  of  Allegheny  college,  has  intro- 

stress  on  the  need  of  technical  schools  for  chair  of  physics  in  Worcester.                       duced  an  original  system  of  music  teach- 

Si!£iaSfJ*Kl^'!^w  St.  Louis,  Mo.-The  Bohemian  Catho-  [pg  with   modulators  and  charts   which 

5!^!!!!?i*A^^?.f£^5°i*^e^\V*^  lie  Congress  lately  demanded  the  right  to  ^^  ^^  ^«o  adopted  in  several   western 


purpoj^e  at  Ultimo  N.S.W,   A  system  of  l^nd  t&rchiWren  to  ^^^^^^^ 

§L^^«S;iIhS      '^^^t^?nl'^rlJ:  o^  the  ground  that  th?  parent,  not  the 
l^'^A^.l^^^^^^^  »tate,  h4  first  right  of  .aurhority%ver  the 


schools. 

Miss  Anne  J.  Clough. 


TlT^ri^  anT«?;.*;;rm„;f  i^^  is  the  basis  of  morals.  They  also  opposed  ^         _       ^       ^  ^^ 

Theory  and  practice  must  go  together.         «  socialistic  ideas  "  as  typified  in  giving  Anne  J.  Clough,  the  real  founder  of  Newn- 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Federa-  free  books,  clothing,  and  food  to  school  ham  college,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

tion  of  Labor  has  urged   the  Teachers'  children.                                                         Taking  up  her  home  in  England,  she  loved 

Federation    to  acknowledge   itself  as  a  xm^^^^.^     xit^tw     tk*    .^k^u     or-,  to  go  into  the  national  schools  and  talk 

bona  fide  labor  union  and  affiliate  with  the  Memphis,    Tekk.— The    »chools    are  ^^  ^i^^  children,  and  as  she  lived  in  Liver- 

central    labor    organization  froLTwW^^  IJVfVslZftn  ^H^fr^^^^^ 

they  will  receive  full  support,  even  to  the  ^LP,?h?  tV?  h^  1  [fmi?^  Matter,  wfl  '""^  ^«"«^  ^^*°  anything  e  se  in  life,  to 
indorsement  of  a  strike.  This  step  was  ®***?*^i!,  ^^^  ^'^  *  J'"lu '  ♦  ♦^^"/.ffl  u  cross  the  border  into  Wales  and  help 
decided  on  because  of  ihe  boardTavin|  P^?,^^„^o?h^  '^^'"^     ^*^*^  ^,^^  father  died  it  became 

deducted  from  the  teachers  salaries  their  T.    '?  „  J^^^  necessary  to  help  out  the  family  expenses 

pay  for  Labor  day,  which    action    the  ^"  »°Junction  by  the  court  their  admission  ^^d  she  had  a  home  school.    Mrs.  Hum- 
unions  look  upon  as  an  insult  to  organized  ""^^  °*^  P^™*"®^  ^u       .       ,    ,        phry  Ward  was  one  of  her  pupils, 
labor.                                                                 Brooksville,  Fla.— There  is  a  lack  of      The  "  Council  of  Education  "  with  its 

teachers  in  Hernando  county,  but  it  is  ex  lecture  course  in  the  principal  cities,  held 
H.  Parker  Williamson,  professor  of  pected  that  all  the  schools  will  be  opened  in  1867,  was  her  work,  and  this  ended  in 
Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  by  Oct.  i.  Education  seems  to  be  on  the  the  Cambridge  examination  for  girls.  Pro* 
Chicago,  has  returned  from  Paris  accom-  up  grade  here,  and  in  some  cases  the  fessor  Sedgwick,  a  great  promoter  of  this 
panied  by  the  son  of  a  surgeon-general  in  school  year  has  been  increased  from  six  scheme,  insisted  upon  Miss  Qough  taking 
the  French  army,  who  has  come  to  study  to  eight  months.  charge  of  the  home  for  girls  attending  the 

medicine  at  the   Rush  Medical  college.       rmTiMRiT*  Micc—Th^  «>i(rht«»i>n«h  an    lectures.    When  Newnham  had  ceased  to 

dded".en«SST°Frl7ce^  nuarscsl^on'of  the  Ind«'iSllM«tute  \^  ^J^^^'  M«»»  fiVe"?a  "fh^e^hadlhe 

American  educational  methods  especially  |°5t.  S  w?th  6^^  KnTtheTrgest  a?-  entire' household  on  hL  h^ds  and  ar- 

along  scientific  and  professional  lines  and  tendance  on  record  ranged  the  work  of   each  student.    Her 

Sredicts  the  influx  of  many  French   stu         "  .  ,  ..  old  pupils  say  that  she  was  kindness  itself, 

ents  in  the  American  schools.  ^Two  special  courses  are  announced  by  fan  ^f  sympathy,  and  with  a  peculiar  gift 

A«   5n»««Hnor  -ori,  5«  .hnrfiv  t«  h..  *''*  S™'''''^'' .^"V'"''.  o*  ^'^  *"^  Sci-  of  knowi'ng  the  character  an<f  qualities  of 

ptt^h'S'^dar/d^tiuw     irof«?irm%it"of^».s^r;: «,-'  '^''•^'"'  *'*  '"* "''  *"  "'*"^*' 

fostered  the  "  Univer- 
)f  Women  Students  " ; 

^lOesvaiuj^Die  local  and  general  histori.  the  other.  Jhese^ourses  will  be  obSat    s^uthwarl^rEait  LoX^Vd"^^ 
^  ^*^-  urdays  beginning  Oct.  II  at 945  a.m.    The  the  university  extension  by  opening  her 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Leland  tuition  fee  for  each  course  for  the  year  is   house   during   summer   vacation  to  elc 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Mrs.  Stanford  ^'O*  mentary  teachers.      The   death  of    her 

announced  the  letting  of  contracts  for  a  Hazlehurst,  Miss. — A  new  l3^,ooo  brother,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  the  poet, 
1^00,000  gymnasium,  and  plans  for  a  high  school  building  has  been  erectedf.  It  was  a  blow  from  whose  crushing  force  she 
library  to  contain  i,oco,ooo  volumes,  was  established  in  1888  and  has  been  very  never  recovered,  but  she  steadily  main- 
besides  twenty-four  departmental  libraries,  successful.  Many  other  civic  improve-  tained  a  cheerful  demeanor  and  was  al- 
There  are  about  13,000,000  worth  of  ments  are  to  be  noted  in  this  progressive  ways  ready  to  help  and  comfort  all  who 
buildings  now  under  construction.    Mrs.  town.  needed  such  service. 

Stanford    also   said  that  the  university 

SL" nJ? sicurian.""""*"'"" '° '^"*''''  Educatlonal  New  England. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Two  important  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  to  bank,  to  observe  weather  conditions 

appointments  have  recently  been  made  by  has  named  the  presidents  of    Bowdoin,  and  keep  records,  and  to  cultivate  the 

the  librarian  of  Congress.    Worthington  Colby,  Bates,  and  Maine  university  to  ar-  ground.    At  the  Mechanics'  Fair  lately 

C.  Ford,  for  five  years  chief  of  the  bureau  range  for  the  selection  of  Rhodes' scholars  held  here  attention  was  called  to  the  ex- 

of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department  from  that  state,  as  far  as  regards  scholas-  hibition  of  forty-three  di£Ferent  kinds  of 

and  later  connected  with  the  Boston  Pub-  tic  attainment.    The  other  qualifications  flowers  raised  by  children  in  the  second 

lie  library,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  necessarv  must  be  decided  by  others  as  grade  in  the  school  garden, 

division   of  manuscripts.    These   relate  the  will  directs.                                                  After  a  lecture  on  **  School  Gardens," 

chiefly  to  American  history  in  which  Mr.  p,TT«FiFin  Ma<js —Th^^Tnavnr  ha»nr  ^y  ^^^    superintendent  W.  A.  Baldwin. 

Ford  is  already  an  authoritv.    Mr.  O.  G.  Al^5^f^^^,'!l^^  forty  children  from  the  school   entered 

T.  Sonneck  has  been  appofnted  head  of  ShJI^  th.  «rhnnU^nH  T.^nnf  fl^  Paul  Revere  Hall  and  were  soon  engaged 

the  division  of  music,   lie  took  courses  FuTrn  *  in^  w^nt/r                         ^  i"  some  of  the  industries  taught-hlm- 

in  this   subject   at   the    Universities   of  «"«  coming  wmier.  mock  weaving,  rug  weaving,  sewing,  datn- 

Heidelberg    and    Munich,   and  '  is   well  Providence,  R.  L— Brown  University  >^K»  basket  making,  and  various  occupa- 

known  as  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  has  added  two  new  departments  thisyear—  tions. 

composers,  and   has   been   engaged   for  political  economy  and  education,   llie  en-      c-,*„»^-T^   r^M^xi     tk*  «oK/.«i«  »,a«*. 

tome  time  in  research  with  regard  to  the  &ing  class  was  exceptionally  large.  Wn^^rtw  oniv  hll?  tir„!  nn  Irrn^nt 

history  of  secular  music  in  the  states.  ^                         f           /      s  been  working  only  half  time  on  account 

rw;»..c^«r,      T»i^»     Pr^f      A if.-s^  BOSTON,  Mass.-^Au  examination  will  of  the  scarcitv  of  coal.    They  may  have 

T?S^t!*o7^V<inZr^iJ'l^^^^  be  held,  shortly,  Of  candidates  for  certifi  to  be  closed  altogether. 

iu.f//^S«itJ«ff«^!nf^U  cates  0/ qualification  to  teach  millinery  in      ^Tpw  Havi.v    Cn^^     Th.rp  i^  a  wiH*. 

elected  superintendent  of   city  schools,  au^  ^..kijJ.  .okriftici    ro«i/i;/iof««.  T«iti««  i«^«r«      New  haven,  conn. —  rnere  is  a  wide 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Southeri  Noimal  lettfj^onM^^  distribution  over  the  world  of  students  at 

school,  and  for  three  years  pursued  spe-  !hl  iTnrk  character  and  fitness  for  yalc  this  year.     There  are  six  from  Nova 

cial  pedagogical  courses  at  the  University         worx.  Scotia,  one  each  from  Manitoba,  Mexico, 

of  Nashville  and  of  Chicago,  and  has  had       Hyannis,  Mass. — Typical  occupations  India,  Australia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  An- 

much  experience  as  a  teacher.    He  lias  are  taught  the  children  at  the  State  Nor-  tigua,  B.  W.  1.,  and  Armenia.     Amonj: 

sacGessfully  engaged  in  institute  work  for  mal  school  here,  so  that  the^  learn  com-  those  from  the  thirteen  states  represented, 

several  years.    He  has  been  president  of  mon  practical  industries  of  life  and  how  New  York  stands  first  with  338  students. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  courses  are  free  to  any  rcspecublcyoui^ 

^  man.    A  thoro  commercial  education  is 

In  all  growing  cities,  especially  in  mari-  are  also  acquired  a  number  of  rare  philo-  offered,  with  the    addition    of    French, 

time  ones,  the  problem  of  keeping  pace   sophical  volumes,  including  a  first  edition  Spanish,     and    Hebrew.      Applications 

with  the  varying  growth  of  population  has   of  Kant  and  of  Aristotle's  works  complete,  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  superin- 

al ways  been  hard  to  solve.    In  New  York,       ^.      ,-    .    ,.         .        .      u                j  tendent,  at  Ninety-second  street  and  Lex- 

under  the  present  board  of    education,  ^  The  Catholic  nniversity  has  opened  a  jngton  avenue, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  cope  with  School  of  Pedagogy  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 

the  difficulty.     Thanks  to  Dr.  Maxwell   college,  30  W  Sixteenth  street.    Lectures  Teachers'  Meetings  Oct.  11. 

every  resource  of  the  school  system  is  will  be  given  from   Monday  to  Friday,  at  ^..^^^,^.    A.cnriatinn     nf     Mi^w 

made  serviceable  to  house  at  leist  every  from  4:00  to  6.00  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays,  trom  ,.  ^^t^^^^^i^^^^^^  ^f  ?hl  C.Hv  sS 

child  over  six  years  of  age.    Pupils  under  10:00  a.m.  to  i2:o#  M.    Dr  Pace,  dean  of  \ork  and  vicinity    at  the  Brearly  School 

six  as  far  as  possible  will  be  received  in  the  faculty,  has  registered  the  institute  Buildmg,  at  10.30  a.  m.          ^     ^     ^       ^ 

the  kindergarten  schools ;   but  at  present  with  the  regents  of  University  of  the  State  New   York    Society  for  the  Study  ef 

it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  classes  o^  ^ew  York,  and  hopes  to  obtain  the  ap-  Classroom  Problems,  at  the  Hall  of  the 

for  all  that  may  be  eligible,  tho  many  proval  of  the  board  of  education.    It  is  Board  of  Education,  at  10*30  a.  m. 

extra  rooms  will  shortly  be  opened.              proposed  to  grant  degrees  in  pedagogy.  Schoolmasters'  Club,  at  the  St.  Denis, 

•^i!*l/.n^3fif!?..u'*?LPIifJ^  The  chair  of  Chinese  established  by 

»e  no  actual  refusals,  tho  many  part-time   General  H.  W.  Carpenter  at  Columbia 

JnL^'f.i'''.7nnn?r.rfn^^  u  ^/nT.wAaf  ./  uuiversity  wiU  be  filleld  by  Prof.  Friedrich 
slowness  of  contractors  is  somewhat  ac-   u;-i.u  ..i^^^: «..*u^-:*«^«  ^ :.^,».i^u:i^ 


at  6  o'clock  p.  M. 
classes  have  had  to  be  organized.    The  ^."".^^.t^J.inV.^n'S^wl^L.^ir  ^?IT.11^u  Selection    of   Tcxt-Books. 


DISCUSSION     BY    THE    MALB    TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


^^nn^rw- fi.r  fhi«  oV»r^  Hirth,  a  leading  authorityon  Oriental philo- 

countablc  for  this,  as  well  as  the  handicap  j         '^    ^     l)r.  Hirth  comes  of  German 

in  lack  of  accommodation  with  which  the  ^Jtl^^n^r-T  ^«/i  k^.  ««««*\«,,^k  V.f  kT.  iji^        .     .  ... 

present  board  was  confronted.     Before  Fn  fhJTh^n^^.^^  .  An  interesting  if  somewhat  small  meet- 

June,  1904,  there  will  be  added  accommo-  '^  **?5     .  *?!l®  S  ^^Ta  ?Vl^'  •  ?^  *!   ^^S   of  the  Male  Teachers'  Association 


Fast  Six- 


puDiisned   two  instructive  books  on    i\^iYi  street. 


'J?^.P't^l7."^*L^*^r^''"''"''P"°'f'''  Chin^  and    Chinese   medieval   industry. 


ready 
these, 

So  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  half-time   loiuanguagroYthcVwdftYc^^^^^^          '""  eachstudy'.' The  single  text%'ook"sytem 

pupils  will  be  accounted  for  by  that  date.    "          s     ^    "       ^      cix     cc  i  ly.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  abhorred,  and  a  freedom  of 

But  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  the  dila-       jhru  a  misunderstanding  a  liillc  diffi-  choice  to  be  fostered  by  the  teachers  of 

toriness  of  the  past  necessitates  the  build-  culty  has  arisen  in  the  nominating  system.  New  York.    This  would  enable  the  sclec- 

ing  of  many  niore  schools  in  1904,  190S1  The  committee  construed  the  filling  of  the  tion  by  them  of  books  most  suited  to  their 

and  1906.    And  it  is  to  this  that  the  pres-  blanks  to  mean  that  the  licensee  would  class  and  neighborhood,  and  to  their  in- 

ant  board  is  now  applying  its  energies.        accept  positions  only  in  the  borough  or  dividual  methods.    Educational  progress 

n^  iur^^*u^,«  T    TTinroo  „,k^  I'e  :,«  ^k.,^»«  boroughs  marked.   Hence  some  have  been  would  be    benefited,  and  a  freedom  of 

«f Vif: -•,t«rn.r  c!r;^^^^                                  passed  over  because  of  lack  of  vacancies  criticism  should  be  welcomed.    It  would 

•roHnn  ^w/f^wuh^^^^^        ^v^nfncr  f^r^'  ^^   ^hose   soecial   boroughs.      Hereafter  lead  to  a  stimulation  of  authorship  and  a 

^^ii^i?«.fc    fn    «M^K    fL    KnLr§  tni"  teachers  will  be  asked  to  indicate  bor-  healthful  competition    among  publishers, 

klorfii^  !!fl«i?.fr^     xKJa    »m  ^;^^^      oughs  in  which  they  will  nol  accept  ap-  besides  developing  the  responsibility  and 

tt\f  eVage^1"i?ade.\'i^p'pS^^^^^^^^^  lo  PO'"'-"''-  -<>'-''-•  ^^^'^^^  «^  '^^  *«-»>- 

equip  themselves  for  better  positions.              Previous  to  the  formation  •f  Greater  There  are  decided  disadvantages  to  a 

TK-.-.  «,5n  Ka  fr-..  a««n?n^  <.u.«-..  f«r  New  York  the  treasurer  of  the  Woodside  tingle  textbook  svstem.    It  might  be  un- 

JiL'^'l^^li  woiillc^ri^^                        (L.I.)  school  board  had  150,000  cash,  of  adaptable  to  local  conditions  and  to  the 

5'°^^°2^M^^^**u^?^?''^v'^  •^''*''  which  120,000  had  been  voted  for  a  new  teacW.    It  would  tend  to  monopoly  and 

dred  and  Nineteenth  street.    Every  even-  ^^^^^^  building.    Six  lots  were  purchased  certainly  would  deprive  the  teacher  of  an 

ing  from  7:30  to  9 :  30.    The  studies  in-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,.j    ^^^^  owns,  but  no  school  important    pedagogical    function.      The 

elude    bookkeeping,    arithmetic,   stenog-  ^as  been  built,  and  pupils  in  N.Wood-  claim  of  uniformity  is  weak,  as  this  is  not 

raphy,     grammar,    mathematics,    Latin,  g.^j^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  two  miles  to  school,  an  end  in  education ;  and  the  less  cost  of 

French,  and  Spanish.                                     Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  out  what  books,  tho  admitted,  is  far  outweighed  by 

.    Mr.Simmons-superintendent  of  supplies  has  become  of  this  money  since  incorpora-  the  sacrifice  of  educational  principles, 

department    of   education,    has    enough   t'0°'    ^  ^^w  school  is  badly  needed.  7^^  speaker  suggested  as  an  improve* 

coal  to  last  the  schools  for  some  time,  and       q,,      m-w  Vnrir  AraHi^mir  of  <;riAnrA«  men t  the  following  plans :   Eliminate  from 

hascontracls,  up  to  May,  for  wood,  which   h^iin  t w  wLi^r  nrntram^«n  ^^  the  lists  unscientific  and  unpedagogical 

he  will  use  for  temporary  heating,  on  damp   ^""^'^^  ^u\Zt^^^^  books ;  do  away  with  books  actually  rated 

or  unusually  cold  Says,?illwintlr  sets  in.^   wiirb%"h'ld^^^^^^^^  ^Sr?'^'";;"^!  h^f//cVn?£'^^^^^^ 

Among  the  names  of  the  lecturers  at  the   Natural  History,  Seventy-seventh  street  Si^oU  onH  A^^^^^ 

School  of  Commerce    and  Accounts  of   and  Central  Park  West.     Eight  lectures  ^  th/^?«t?frf    l^^^r^.n^Z    Sf  «Iet 

New  York  university  are  the  following:   wiU  be  devoted  to  the  section  of  astron-  f^:^^/,  t^^'^^  J^^^^^ 

Mr.  Noyes,  financial  editor  of  TJU  Evin-  o my,  physics,  and  chemistry;  eight  to  the  »\!^*^t"  J*5U  fnr  ?^^^^ 

ing  Post,  author    of    "Thirty    Years  of  section  of  biology,  eight  to  the  section  of  books  needed  for  the  following  year. 

American  Finance;^*  Chas.  A.  Conant,  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  nine  to  the  In  discussion,  it  was  suggested  that  the 

author  of  the  *'  History  of  Modern  Banks   section  of  anthropology  and  psychology,  range  should  be  limited,  say  to  six  books 

of  Issue;"  and  Thos.F.Woodlock, editor  in    each    subject.    It    was    urged    that 

of  The  IVaU Street /ourna/,SLndznzuihor       Yonkers,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  educa-  teachers  should  be  conservative  in  help- 

of  several  books  on  railroad  finance.             tion  thru  its  president  has  decided  to  im-  ing  to  cut  down  expenses  in  the  city,  and 

.                      port  enough  coal  from  Wales  to  heat  the  that,  for  this  reason,  there  should  be  a 

Teachers*    college    is    offering   a    new  schools  in  the  winter.    The  local  dealers  restriction  of  some  kind;    and  that  the 

course  in  agricultural  nature  study,  under  refused  to  put  in  bids.    It  is  stated  there  period  of  use  should  be  shortened,  and  the 

Professors  Woodhull,  Dodge,  Lloyd,  and   is  not  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  city  for  books  themselves  made  less    bulky.    A 

Dr.  Bigelow.    The   course  will  be  given   one  month.  plan  advised  as  to  how  to  limit  the  number 

twice  a  week,  and  will  consist  of  lectures,  ^as,  that  each  teacher  should  be  asked  to 

excursions,  laboratory,  and  field  work.                        Substitute  Teachers.  state  the  one  book  in  each  grade  he  pre- 

Among  the   sanitary  inspectors    lately       The  board  of  superintendents  is  attempt-  ff/J.^l^iH  f!.o^J?  ^Sl^^^^^^ 

appointed,  after  a  severe  examination,  fig-  ing  to  devise  more  satisfactory  rules  for  ^^i^V^n  mn^f  n^^^^^^^^^      ?hn?ilH   h^filioill 

uVe  the  names  of  two  women,  Drs.  Guy   the  disposition  of  substitute  teachers.  The  ^'If  "'^^^i'^  Slr^^^^^^^                   be  finally 

Brewster  and  Gertrude  Light.    Both  are  suggestion  has  been  made  that  each  dis-  ^^^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^"°^»  subjects, 

college-bred  and  active  physicians.    The  trict  superintendent's  office  be  a  station  dinners. 

former  studied  at  Cornell  Medical  school,  for  substitutes  in  his  districts,  and  thus  Special  attention  was  requested  by  all 

from  which  she  received  her  M.D.,and  is,  principals  could  quickly  be  supplied  by  teachers  to  the  four  dinners  of  the  winter, 

at  present,  assistant  physician  of  neurol-  application  over  the  telephone.  j^e  first  will  take  place  on  October  i8 

0|y  at   the  Presbyterian  hospital.     Dr.      There  will  be  no  examination  for  prin-  ^t  end  of  these  dinners,  one  of  the  state 

Light  received  her  B.A.  from  the  univer-  cipals  licenses  this  year.  board  of  instructors  will  be  present.  Dr. 

sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  her  M.D    from       While  the  evening  schools  will  be  open  j,  y.  Stout  will  be  at  the  first,  with  Mayor 

Johns  Hopkins.    They  both  have  a  knowl-  as  heretofore,  five  nights  a  week,  a  person.  Low  and  Superintendent  MaxweU.  Hearty 

edge  tf  the  city's  po#r  districts.                    with  permission  of    the  principal,  may  ^o  operation  is  needed  to  make  them  a 

The   library   of    Columbia   university,  ^ttencf  on  alternate  nights.  success  socially  and  intellectually. 

which  has  just  be^un  its  149th  year,  has                          Y   M   H   A  ^^^  subject  for  discussion  at  the  mext 

acquired  the  genuine  and  first  issue  of  the                                          *      *  regular  meeting,  November  7,    will    be 

Chinese   encyclopedia.     "  T'u    Shu    Chi       The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  **  Departmental  Teaching  in  Elementary 

Ch*eng,*' comprising 5,200  volumes.  There  opened  its  classes    on    Sept.  15.      The  Schools." 
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Zbc  Buey  ^orld« 


Emile  Zola. 

On  September  29  there  passed  away  in  Paris,  Emile 
Zola,  a  writer  of  vast  industry  and  power.  How  mmch 
of  it  has  been  wasted  or  misapplied  we  will  not  under- 
take to  discuss ;  time  will  determine  this.  His  was  a 
modern  school  of  intense  realism,  carried  by  its  very  in- 
tensity into  the  borders  of  brutalism.  Right  or  wrong  he 
was  an  artist  of  a  high  order.  £very  work  was  the  embod- 
iment of  a  philosophic  thought ;  everything  contributed 
to  the  elucidation  of  some  central  idea,  political,  social, 
or  legal.  Atavism  was  his  one  absorbing  passion  in 
his  novels,  as  witness  his  ''Rougon-Macquart"  series. 
Following  this  came  the  ''Trilogy  of  the  Three  Cities,'' 
representing  the  principles  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  '*  Four  Evangelists  "  deals  with  home  life,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem  by  co-operation,  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  and  the  principles  of  race 
emancipation. 

There  is  no  writer  that  approaches  Zola  in  the  power 
of  depicting  humanity  in  the  mass.  That  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  his  famous ''J'accuse"  in 
the  Dreyfus  case  sufficiently  attested,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self granted  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  altho  Zolo  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  church  on  account  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical views. 

Zola  was  bom  in  1840.  His  father  was  an  Italian  en- 
gineer and  died  when  Zola  was  seven,  leaving  him  only 
debts  and  unsatisfied  claims  as  a  heritage.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  a  primary  school  and  later  at 
the  Lyc6e  Saint  Louis.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  his- 
tory, and  poetry,  but  disliked  study.  His  conduct  was 
always  good,  and  in  boyhood  and  after  life  he  was  fond 
of  seclusion. 

Failing  to  secure  a  degree  he  obtained  a  clerkship  at 
$12  a  month;  On  this  he  tried  to  support  his  mother 
and  himself  in  two  small  rooms,  till  his  mother  left  to 
join  friends  in  Provence.  "A  pennyworth  of  bread 
was  his  usual  meal ;  he  considered  himself  rich  when  he 
could  add  a  pennyworth  of  pork,''  says  a  biographer. 
He  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  fire  in  winter.  Dur- 
ing this  struggle  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Hachette,  and  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  Paris.  He  began  to  write 
for  newspapers,  and  then  turned  to  the  writing  of 
books. 

Woman  Suffrage. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  come  vast 
changes  with  regard  to  woman  suffrage.  In  England 
and  Scotland  they  have  county  and  partly  municipal 
suffrage ;  in  Ireland  at  all  elections  except  parliamen- 
tary ;  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Manitoba  ;  school  suffrage  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Arizona,  and 
Montana  ;  on  all  questions  of  taxation  in  which  they 
are  pecuniarily  interested  in  all  towns  and  villages  of 
New  York  and  Louisiana  ;  full  suffrage  in  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  Idaho ;  and  full  suffrage  at  all  elections  in  the 
new  commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Equinoctial  Storms. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  the  time  of  the  autumn 
equinox  was  responsible  for  the  annual  recurrence  of 
sustained  periods  of  rainy  weather.  Meteorologists 
state  to-day  that  this  is  an  ill-founded  superstition,  tho 
they  admit  that  a  period  of  rainy  weather  may  be 
generally  expected  during  this  month.  But  the  cause 
is  not  the  equinox. 

In  September  there  arise  steeper  temperature  gradi- 
ents. That  is,  the  differences  in  temperature  areas  is 
greater  and  their  movements  more  rapid.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  atmosphere  becomes  stagnant  and  should  there 
be  changes,  these  are  not  sudden  and  severe,  as  is  the 
case  when  storm-periods  arise.^  This  state  of  affairs  will 


apply  to  normal  summers  only.  This  year  the  changes 
have  been  exceptional,  and  there  have  been  more  rainy 
days  than  usual,  tho  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  below  the 
average  for  July  and  August. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  the  period 
of  West  Indian  hurricanes,  the  storm-breeders  of  our 
Atlantic  coasts.  Taking  the  average  for  the  year,  one 
day  out  of  three  is  rainy,  and  even  September  seldom 
exceeds  that.  This  year,  areas  of  cold  and  warm  have 
chased  over  the  states  from  the  northwest,  sometimes 
scarcely  giving  a  day  between  the  accompanying  storms. 

The  Pineapple. 

The  heaviest  shipments  of  pineapples  usually  take 
place  in  April  and  May,  but  drought  delayed  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  the  crop  of  1902,  and  so  May  and  June 
became  the  heavy  months  of  this  year.  The  fruit  comes 
from  several  localities,  but  Cuba  is  the  principal  pro- 
ducer. The  crop  in  that  island  this  year  is  estimated 
at  nearly  fourteen  million  pines.  Florida  is  expected  to 
furnish  half  that  number,  and  the  Bahamas  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half,  making  a  total  of  nearly  25,- 
000,000  pines  to  be  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

Looking  for  Coal. 

In  1835  a  bed  of  anthracite  was  discovered  in  Mans- 
field, Mass.,  and  several  mines  were  opened.  Owing  to 
hard  times  and  lack  of  business  in  the  country  they 
were  closed  in  1838.  The  geological  surveys  show  that 
the  graywacke  formation  underlies  part  of  Massachv- 
setts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
these  deposits  will  again  be  utilized.  The  coal  obtained 
is  in  heating  qualities  as  good  as  the  Pennsylvania  but 
a  trifle  more  ashy,  according  to  the  report  of  1839  made 
to  the  legislature. 


it 


An  Easy  TkanksgiTinfi:  Celebration,"  by  Bertha  E.  Bnsh,  is 
one  of  tke  articles  in  the  Octohtr  Primary  SckooL  Teachers  will 
be  glad  to  get  it  early  in  order  to  prepare  thoroly  for  the  ob- 
servance of  that  most  important  holiday.  **  Drawing:  What  to 
Leave  Oat."  is  a  very  helpfnl  article,  as  is  also  that  on  paper 
weaving.  In  addition,  there  are  helps  in  geography, arithmetic, 
reading,  and  other  subjects.  The  children  will  be  delighted 
with  the  story  of  *•  Jenny  Wren's  Revenge  "  in  '•  The  Child- 
World."  The  subscription  price  of  7 he  Primary  School  is  $i.oo 
a  year. 

No  More  Spanking. 

An'  DOW  they  do  not  spank  no  more, 

So  all  the  papers  say  ; 
They  say  that  spankin'  little  boys 

An'  girls  has  died  away. 
Thev  say  it's  just  gone  out  of  style  ; 

Of  coarse  it  had  to  wait 
Till  I  was  growed  too  big  to  spank 

Tore  it  went  out  of  date. 

Twas  right  in  style  when  I  was  small, 

A  dozen  times  a  day  ; 
Guess  I  was  spanked  so  much  that  I 

Was  almost  spanked  away. 
Ma  took  a  hand,  then  pa  a  tarn. 

An  *twizt  'em  both  I  got 
All  that  was  comin'  round  to  me, 

Right  on  my  tender  spot. 

Some  people  seem  to  like  to  spank 

Their  children  ev'ry  day ; 
They  get  a  kind  of  exercise 

They  get  no  other  way. 
An'  then  they  say  how  much  it  harts 

Themselves  to  spank  as  so  ; 
I  gaess  it  only  harts  their  hands, 

They  spank  so  hard,  yon  know. 

Now  spankin'  has  gone  oat  of  style, 

I'm  sorry  as  can  be  ; 
Becaz  I  lose  a  golden  chance 

That  others  had,  yon  see. 
I  was  jas*  lookin'  for  the  time 

When  rd  have  children,  too ; 
Then  I  coald  spank  'em  good  an'  hard 

Like  father  used  to  do. 

— N.  Y.  Bu,n. 
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ReeoUeetunu  of  a  Long  Life,  an  autobiography,  by  Theodore 
Ledyard  Cnyler,  D.D.,LL.D.,  author  of  "  Help  and  Good  Cheer," 
etc.  Dr.  Coyler  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  New  York 
since  he  became  pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Datch  Reformed 
chorch  in  1854,  and  few  men  have  wielded  a  wider  infloence. 
His  book  is  not  an  autobiography  of  the  usual  kind,  made  up 
of  minute  details  related  in  chronological  order ;  it  is  rather 
a  presentation  of  the  life  of  which  Dr.  Cuyler  has  been  so 
prominent  a  part,  thru  salient  features.  He  begins  with  his 
early  life,  and  gives  the  formative  influences  and  the  deter- 
mining factors  that  led  him  to  secure  a  liberal  education  and 
ultimately  enter  the  ministry.  Then  in  a  most  racy  style,  he 
selects  leading  incidents  thruout  his  whole  work  aod  in 
them  paints  the  life  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  church  for  thirty 
years,  from  1860  to  1890.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  autobiography  is  the  description  of  Dr.  Cuyler's 
intercourse  with  noted  men.  One  group  takes  the  reader  to 
England.  Dr.  Coyler  visited  that  country  many  times,  some- 
times merely  for  recreation,  bat  several  times  as  a  represen- 
tative of  religious  bodies.  This  naturally  brought  him  into 
intimate  association  with  such  men  as  Gladstone,  Carlyle, 
Dean  Stanley,  and  others,  prominent  both  politically  and  re- 
ligiously These  chapters  are  a  valoable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  men. 

Dr.  Cuyler  had  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was 
with  the  soldiers  during  much  of  the  four  years,  was  promin- 
ent in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  was  intimate 
with  many  of  the  leaders.  His  description  of  his  associations 
with  Lincoln,  and  his  presentation  of  the  president's  faith  and 
religious  life  are  almost  sublime. 

The  inflaence  of  a  work  like  this,  written  so  as  to  attract 
the  young,  can  not  be  estimated.  Every  line  is  stimulating  ; 
the  whole  tone  is  cheering.  The  writing  of  such  books  is 
certainly  the  crowning  of  a  long  life  of  abounding  useful- 
ness. (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 
net.) 

Hdp  and  Good  Cheer,  by  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,author  of 
^'Christianity  in  the  Home,'' "Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,'*  etc. 
This  book  consists  of  twenty-five  short  chapters  that  are  es- 
sentially brief  and  pointed  discourses.  A  few  of  the  topics 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  whole  :  Day-Dawn  in  the  Soul : 
the  Secret  of  a  Strong  Life ;  Christ  Every  Day ;  Sweetening 
the  Bitter  Things  ;  and  Light  at  Evening  Time.  The  style  is 
pure,  swaet,  and  exact ;  the  thought  elevating  and  devotional, 
and  the  whole  is  the  expression  of  a  pure  soul  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  Master.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  should  be  a 
table  companion  of  every  youth  and  is  calculated  to  win  to 
the  Christian  life.  It  is  designed  for  a  gift  book  and  no 
more  appropriate  gift  can  be  found  than  this  expression  of 
the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York.    Price,  $1.00  net.) 

Longmant^  EnglUh  Grammar.  Longmans'  School  Grammar 
was  written  by  David  Salmon,  one  of  the  best  prepared  teach- 
ers in  England,  and  this  is  such  an  abridgement  of  that  work 
as  adapts  it  to  the  ordinary  pupil.  It  aims  to  replace  the 
common  "Language  Lessons,"  which  experience  has  shown 
make  careless  thinkers  and  loose  writers,  by  a  close  study  of 
the  language,  while  retaining  as  large  an  amount  of  actual 
practice  in  writing.  So  enough  formal  grammar  is  given 
to  compel  an  exact  understanding  of  the  elements  which  com- 
pose the  English  sentence,  both  simple  and  compound.  The 
author  improves  upon  the  old  method  in  a  much  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  attribute  of  the  noun  and  drill  in  its  use ;  in  giv- 
ing the  participle  its  true  place  as  an  attribute  ;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verbal  noun,  which  he  calls  by  its  ordinary  Latin 
name,  the  gerund  ;  and  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive and  potential  modes.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for 
use  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Secondary 
School,  by  Alexander  Smith,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  university. 

Prof.  Smith  treats  of  the  defects  in  the  present  teaching  of 
chemistry,  which  he  considers  more  abundant  than  the  ad- 
vantages secured.  He  goes  on  to  show  what  ought  to  be  the 
work  done  in  the  secondary  school  to  make  this  science  do  the 
most  for  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil,  especially  in 
training  to  carefol  observation  and  true  inductions  from  the 


observations  made.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  thoro 
recitation  work  with  lectures  and  full  explanations  by  the 
teacher.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  theo- 
ries of  chemistry. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  gives  clearly  Prof.  Hall's  views 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physics.  He  indicates  the  class 
of  experiments  that  give  the  pupil  the  best  preparation  for 
the  work  which  should  be  done  in  college.  It  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  he  would  have  a  distinction  made  in  the  work  of 
students  merely  preparing  for  more  advanced  study  and  those 
who  expect  to  go  into  active  life  from  the  secondary  school. 
Yet  in  all  he  says  the  college  student  is  clearly  in  bis  mind. 
He  would  ha>e  the  larger  part  of  the  work  quantitative 
measurements. 

The  book  will  prove  a  decided  aid  to  young  teaohen  of 
science  who  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
in  their  work.    (Longmans,  Green  Co.,  New  York.) 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English  Language  and  Grammar,  by 
O.I  and  M.  3.  Wood  ley,  authors  of  "  Foundation  Lessons  in 
English,"  and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Composition,  Columbia  university.  This  book  is  in  reality 
two  distinct  works  bound  together.  The  first,  upon  language 
drill  by  the  pupils  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  writing  is 
the  most  important  means  of  securing  facility  in  expression. 
The  student  is  given  constantly  written  exercises  which  are 
well  graded,  and  are  of  two  forms.  The  first  is  practice  in 
supplying  omitted  words  in  sentences  and  paragraphs  so  as 
to  make  complete  sense.  The  second  consists  of  compositions 
upon  familiar  subjects ;  giving  in  simple  language  the  sub- 
stance of  stories  and  poems ,  and  imaginary  writing  about 
pictures.  Good  directions  are  given  respecting  the  details 
of  writing,  and  punctuation. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  gives  briefly  the  essentials  of 
grammar,  including  a  small  amount  of  analysis  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  based  upon  logical  principles.  The  type  is 
good  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  book  attractive.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.65.) 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic— Eighth  Year,  by  S.  W.  Baird. 
This  volume  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  well-graded  books  on 
arithmetic.  Beginning  with  a  review  of  the  essential  parts 
of  the  lower  books  of  tbe  series,  the  books  continue  the  treat- 
ment of  percentage  and  its  applications,  and  presents  in  a 
there  manner  the  metric  system,  involution,  evolution,  and 
mensuration.  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  are  also 
presented  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  Operations,  explana- 
tions, and  analyses  are  given  in  full.  There  are  frequent  re- 
view exercises  thruout  the  book,  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
a  work  arranged  on  the  topical  plan.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,)  A.  W.  A. 

WaverUy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Archibald  L.  Bouton,  M.  A.  This  is  double 
number  50  of  the  Standard  Literature  series.  It  deals  with 
Scottish  life  in  1745  and  1746,  and  its  historical  nucleus  is  the 
last  attempt  of  a  direct  descendant  of  Charles  I.  to  gain  the 
English  crown.  The  so-called  young  pretender  is  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  grandson  of  James  II.  The  introduction  com- 
prises a  short  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  a  life  ef  Scett, 
and  an  explanation  of  why  WaverUy  occupies  such  an  impor- 
tant place  in  literature.  (University  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $0  20.) 

The  critics  have  had  much  to  say  about  Longfellow's  lack 
of  originality  and  other  literary  qualities,  yet  the  people  go 
on  reading  his  works.  What  does  the  critics'  opinion  avail, 
when  an  author  has  the  public  with  him  ?  Longfellow's  work 
is  pure,  simple,  sweet,  especially  that  wonderful  Smsg  of 
Hiawatha,  Children  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  and 
the  verse,  and  hence  the  peem,  on  account  of  its  dramatic  ac- 
tion, is  suitable  for  representation  in  school.  Florence  Hol- 
broek  has  arranged  it  for  this  purpose.  In  preparing  it  some 
changes  were  necessary,  mainly  in  the  way  of  re-arrangement 
of  the  matter  and  the  substitution  of  the  first  person  for 
the  third.  Hiawatha,  or  Mudjekeewis,  is  made  to  tell  his 
own  story.  The  book  has  several  illustrations,  also  songs  set 
to  music.  Indian  wearing  apparel  is  pictured  and  described 
in  an  appendix ;  besides  there  is  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of 
Indian  names  found  in  the  poem.  The  book  is  number  151, 
Extra  (U),  of  j  the  Riverside  Literature  series.  (Houghton, 
Mifl9in  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.15.) 


Don't  think  that  eruption  of  yours  can't  be  cured.    Take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.    It  makes  the  weak  strong. 
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Literary  News  Notes. 

W.  R.  Merrlam,  Director  of  the  Ceniud 
bu  written  Ihree  article*  for  Th»  Cmtvry 
ID  the  nature  of  a.  summary  ot  certain  in 
lereating  result*  of  the  last  census.  The 
first  paper,  which  is  enliUed  "  The  Evolu- 
tion ot  American  Census  Taking,"  will 
show  the  enormous  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  e;iieiiding  the  census  from  six  in- 
quiries, the  first  enumeration,  to  over  thirty 
thousand  in  the  last. 

A  new  story  for  young  readers, by  W.D, 
Hovrells,  is  published  by  the  Haipers.  It 
is  called  The  Flight  of  Puny  Baker.  Pony 
js  a  boy  of  the  middle  West— a  cenuine, 
natural  American  boy-who  contemplates 
a  rash  step,  takes  it,  and  consequeolly  has 


IveotBres.     There    are    Indians  in  the 
ory  and  a  circua. 

Harper  &  Brothers  report  the  contin- 
ued aid  almost  surprising  success  ot  their 
edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dick 

Orders  for  the  edition  have  come 

quite  a*  much  from  rural  as  from  metro 
politan  districts,  and  from  all  part*  of  the 
country. 

The  SaalGeld  Publisbine  Company,  of 
Akron,  O.,  have  itiued  a  story  of  Wash 
in|;ton  life,  by  William  Franklin  Johnson, 
well  known  for  his  xeal  in  founding  build- 
ing and  loan 


Few  People  Realize 


Because  catarrhal  diseases  are  so  com- 
mon and  because  catarrh  is  not  rapidly 
fatal,  people  too  often  overlook  ana  neg 
lect  it  until  some  incurable  ailment  devel- 
ops as  a  result  of  the  neglect. 

Thein.lamed  condition  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  throat  makes  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  germs  of  Pneumonia  and  Consump 
lion,  in  fact  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  ca- 
tarrhal coasumption  are  the  mostcommon 
forms  of  these  dreaded  diseases  which 
annually  cau^e  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  deaths  in  this  country. 

Remedies  for  catarrh  are  almost  a*  nu- 
merous as  catarrh  sufferers  but  very  few 
have  any  actual  merit  a*  a  cure,  the  only 

f;ood  derived  being  simply  a  temporary  re- 
ief. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  effective  rem 
edy  recently  discovered  whch  is  rapidly 
becoming  laraous  lor  its  great  value  in  re- 
lieving  ^nd  perniaaently  curing  all  forms 
of  catarrhal  diseases,  whether  located  in 
the  head,  throat,  lungs,  or  stomach. 

This  new  catarrh  cure  is  princioally 
composed  of  a  gum  derived  from  the  Euca- 
lyptus tree,  and  this  gum  possesses  extra- 
ordinary healing  and  antiseptic  properties. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  a  loz- 
enje  or  tablet,  pleasant  lo  the  tasto  and 
so  harmless  that  little  children  take  them 
with  safely  aid  benefit. 

Eucalyptus  oil  and  the  bark  are  some- 
times used  but  are  not  so  convenient  nor 
so  palatable  as  the  gum. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  quality  is  found 
in  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  which  may  be 
found  in  any  drug  store,  and  anjj  catarrh 
suSerer  who  has  tried  douches,  inhalers, 
and  liquid  medicines,  will  be  surprised  at 
the  rapid  improvement  after  a  few  days' 
use  of  Stuarfs  Catarrh  Tablets  which  are 
composed  o(  the  gum  of  the  Eucalyptus 
tree,  combined  with  other  antiseptics 
which  destroy  the  germs  «f  catarrh  in  the 
blood  and  expel  tl  e  chtarrbal  poison  from 
the  system. 

Dr.  Ramsdell  in  speaking  ot  catarrh  and 
its  cure  says:  "After  many  experiments  I 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  curing  catarrh 
by  the  use  of  inhalers,  washes,  salves,  or 
liquid  medicines.  1  ha»e  always  had  the 
best  results  from  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets ;  the  red  gum  and  other  valuable  anti- 
septics contained  in  these  tablets  make 
them,  in  my  opinion.  Ear  superior  to  any  of 
the  numerous  citarrb  remedies  so  exten- 
sively advertised.  The  fact  that  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  are  sold  in  drug  stores, 
under  protection  of  a  trademark,  should 
not  prejedice  con»cientions  physicians 
against  them  because  their  undoubted 
merit  and  harmless  character  make  them 
a  remedy  which  every  catarrh  sufferer  may 
use  with  perfect  safety  and  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  cure." 

For  colds  in  the  head,  for  coughs,  ca- 
tarrhal deafness  and  catarrh  of  the  stom- 
ach and  liver,  people  who  have  tried  them 
say  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  a 
household  necessity. 


Oldfittd\&  a  Keatacky  Cranf ord," says 
the  London  Sp*tUt»r,  in  a  long  and  appre- 
ciative review, "  with  a  diSerence  that  the 
setting  of  outside  things,  in  which  Mrs 
Nancy  Huston  Banks  put*  her  human  fig 
ures,  IS  much  more  vivid  than  what  we 
find  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  story."  OldHtld  \% 
already  in  its  second  edition.  It  is  pub 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Bishop 
Whipple's  Lighlt  mnd  Sksdtws  of  a  La^g 
BpistoftU  is  issued  by  the  Macmillr- 
CoEspany. 

John   La 
Prase  IVrUings     .   , 

with  a  prefatory  note  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  of  Boston,  and  an  introduction  by 
Waller  LitUefield. 

In  charm  of  literary  style,  as  well  as  in 
sympathetic  ■nderstanding  of  its  subject, 
the  biography  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
George  E.  Woodberry  (Haughton,  Mifflin 
Company),  is  exceptional  and  note- 
worthy. Professor  Woodbeny  is  fitted, 
both  by  temperament  and  bj  long  training 
in  literature,  to  portray  and  interpret  Haw- 
thorne's subtle  and  fascinating  personality. 

A  "  story,  whose  theme  is  like  that  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,"  is  the  unusual 
announcement  of  an  American  romance,  to 
be  published  by  McClurg  &  Company. 
in  November.  The  plot  is  laid  in  the  days 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  "  when  Red  men  ruled 
the  land,"  and  it  treat*,  not  of  love  alone. 
but  of  deeds  ot  patriotism,  valor,  and  na 
tional  endeavor.    Its  title  will  be  The  Con- 

One  of  the  most  attractive  books  for  the 
coning  holidays  is  Japmnese  Girli  ana 
IVcmen,  by  Alice  M.  Baton  ;  Houghton, 
MifSin  &  Company,  in  a  new  illustrated 
edition.  Mrs.  Bacon  has  thoroly  revised 
her  charming  account  of  the  girls  snd 
women  of  Japan. 

Two  new  books  are  added  to  the  pop u 
lar  Century  Classics  series,  issued  by  the 
Century  Company.  These  »Je  Essays  of 
Eli*  and  Sterne's  A  Sintimental  four- 
my;  and  three  new  books  are  added  to 
the  Thumb-Nail  series—/*  Memtrittm, 
Tkaugkts  of  Pascal,  and  The  Rivals. 

Werner's  Universal  Cyclopedut,  issued 
by  the  Saal&eld  Publishing  Company,  o( 
Akron,  O.,  comprises   twelve   handiomely 

rrinted  volumes.  Il  treats  many  mbjecta 
ally,  on  which  it  is  difficult  elsewhere  lo 
obtain  accurate  information.  Among  these 
I  are  the  war  with  Spain  ;  the  origin,  meth- 
ods, and  advantages  of  steel  frame  build- 
ing ;  argon,  the  newly-tliscovered  constitu- 
ent of  the  almospbere;  baseball,  its  ori- 
gin and  rules ;  all  about  the  Roentgen  rays ; 
modern  fire  fighting  appliances;  Judaism 
in  the  United  States;  famous  Americaa 
libraries,  etc.  The  cyclopedia  embraces 
the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  many 
specialists  contribute  to  its  pages. 

One  of  the  features  of  Harper's  Afagm- 
Mine  for  October,  which  will  first  attract 
the  attention,  is  the  frontispiece,  in  color, 
painted  by  Elizabeth  Sbippea  Green. 
There  are  various  illustrations  in  color 
thrnout  the  number,  done  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  contributes 
"Amana:    A  Study  of    Rdigioos  Com- 


unism,"  and  Andr^  Caataigne  describes 
Monte  Cario,"  and  furnishes  pictures  to 
luitrate  his  article  on  that  famous  home 
A  vice.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel, 
■'  Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  is  continued, 
nd  there  is  much  other  attractive  fiction, 
/crse  is  contributed  by  Jessica  Hawley 
Lowell.  Harriet  Prescott  bpofford,  Fred- 
erick L.  Knowles,  Mildred  I.  McNeal, 
Arthur  Colton,  and  Susie  M.  Best. 

Country  Life  in  America  is  an  excellent 

publication  dealing  with  all  the  attractions 
and  vocations  of  out-door  life.    The  illus- 
trations are  excellent,  and  ihe  readit^g  mat- 
most  intere.sting.  We  call  attention  spe- 
Uy  lo  the  following  in   the  October   is- 
::"  Yachting— A  Personal  Experience," 
by  Thos.  Dixon.  Jr.;  "The  Making  of  a 
Country  Home."  by  the  editor;  "  Camp- 
Keeping  as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Henrietta  S, 
Breck:    "How   to   Make   a   Garden,"  by 
Edith  L  Fullerion.    "Earth  Stars  "is  a 
pot-pourri  of  valuable  information. 

The  table  of  contents  of   The  Arckiftc- 
tvral  Record  {or  October  reveals  a  most  at- 
ive  and  iaieresiirg  arrav  of  an  icles  and 
...__iralions;  amoriglhem  "New  York  Ho- 
tels." past  and  prefent,  by  W.  Halchins; 
"Contemporary     French    Sculpture,"  by 
Paul  Vilry;    "The  New  Teiminusof  the 
"P-L-M  "  inParis""  The  Great  Buildings 
of  the  World;"   "English  Farmsteads;" 
Architectural  Appreciations," the  "  Flat- 
on;"   "  American   Residence    Series':  " 
Dd   in   the  technical   department,   "The 
ommunity  of  Two  Great  Arts,"  by  Fan- 
ny M.  Smith. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Knov  How  Useful  It  la  In 

Preserving  Health  and  Besnty- 

Nearly  everybody   knows  that  charcoal 

is  thesafestand  mostefficient  disinfectant 
and  purilier  in  iiaiute,  but  few  realize  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  yon 
take  of  it  the  better;  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impur- 
ities always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  carries  them  out  ol  the  sys- 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  cfFectuallyclcais  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and 
iurther  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  iniuricus  gases  which  col* 
lect  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  it  disin- 
fects the  mouthand  throatirom  the  poison 
of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  b^tcharcoal 
and  the  most  for  ihe  moDey  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Loienges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  VVillow  charcoal, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
lorm  or  rather  in  the  form  of  large 
pleasant  lasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal  be ' 
ing  mixed  wiih  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozengeswillsoon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  coadiiion  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweetei 
brealh.  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  cnn  result  from 
their  coniinued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "  I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  lo  all  pa 
tienlH  suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purity  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat;  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greally  benefited, 
by  the  daily  use  of  Ihem  ;  ihey  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char- 
coal in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Lounges  than 
I  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.'* 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

AT 

ARMOUR  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

COnSSBS  OFFBKBD  AS  FOLLOWS 
Mtclmiigil    Slactiical   LocomotlTe 
SUttonuy    Xarine       Hydraulic 
QtU  Textile       HechAiiicalDraviiis 

PenpectiTe  Drawing       Sheet  Metal  Work 


G«mtp«nd«nM  InstnieUen 

UhDXR  TKE 

Fmllr  of  Anini  luiitt  ol  Teckgolon 

American  School  students  admitted  to 
cluaea  at  ihe  Inititate  without  furtbei 
enuni nation,  their  work  counting  toward 
Derrcc  M  BwhClor  Of  SCicnce.  Students 
helped  to  poaittons  In  Chicago  to  that 
they  may  attend  the  evening  cUaaca  at  the 
Armour  Institute. 

Special  Extensioa  Offer  Students  tm^ 

• reUineim- 

mtdiattfy  itnll  bt  givt*  tn  vcltmtt  ^o.oo 
tnginitring  library  vitthtul  4xtra  ixptntt. 
Writ*  for  pariiailars. 

C*lalagu€  dtteriting  courtts,  mtlkeds, 
amdiirms  stmt  upon  rtqutst. 


AME,RICAN     SCHOOL 

AT 

AR.MOUR.    INSTITUTE. 
OF    TECHNOLOGY 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Standard  Black- 
Board   Stencils. 


t.  Thc)r  «nibl*  the  tather,  without 
kw,  to  pUH  upontht  tuird  in  •  Itw  m 
fuud  tcBitut  daigni  of  all  kindi. 

).  Wftfi  ihcir  M  thc'le^hc'r  ein  I 
CcatnDhy.  Hliury,  Linguagt,  Boun; 


>r  that  ii  •) 

any  ikin  In  d 


I  The  series  of  new  postage  stamps  will 
'  soon  be  issued.  On  the  thirteen  cent  stamp, 
new  ID  deBomiiiiitian  and  tbcoulftronibot 
the  toieignrcgiSLrauun  service,  will  appear 
the  leaturea  oi  Benjamia  narrison.  This 
stamp  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
ever  produced.  A  new  tour  cent  stAmp 
will  Appear,  out,  instead  ol  Lincoln,  will 
be  seen  ihe  features  of  Ueneral  Grant ;  the 
tOTmi.1  will  later  biive  a  pUce  on  the  fire. 
Un  tbe  one  aollar  atamp.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  will  take  the  puce  ol  commoaore 
Perry.  Sherman,  who  has  figuied  lor 
many  years  un  the  cutht-ceot  at^mp,  will 
give  place  to  vtaitha  Wasbingtun,  but  bis 
leaturcs  wiil  take  the  place  ol  those  ot 
ueoeral  Grant  on  the  return  postal  cards. 
This  will  leave  only  three  el  giblc  ex  presi- 
dents not  yet  honored — Johnson,  Hayes, 
and  Arthur. 

The  Macmillan  Company  are  having  a 
Urge  kale  of  their  Amtuml  Hutury,  by 
ueurge  W.  Boistord,  ol  Columbia  univer- 
sity. It  is  an  excellent  book,  covering  the 
first  year  oi  nigb  school  work.  A  grammar 
has  been  Adaed  t«  the  J-'tumsattuns  in 
£.«f  Air  A,  edited  bvO.I.  Woodley,  superiB- 
tendent  ot  Gien  Ridge,  N,  J.,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Prot.  C.  Carpenier,  of  Columbia. 
A  leature  ol  their  fall  trade  is  the  sale  of 
Gto£rapkits,hjTuT  >siA  idcMurry.  An 
edit  on  of  Of  u/,  1b  the  Latin  series,  by 
frofessor  Hayne,  N,  C.  college,  has  just 
been  published. 

The  current  number  of  the  PelitUal 
ScUmce  QuarUriy  discusses  some  intricate 
questionsol  the  day.  Threeot  the  papers 
that  more  particularly  deal  on  the 
problerai  contronting us  now  are:  "Do 
Trade  Unions  Limit  Output,"  by  John 
Martin;  "  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission," by  U.  H.  Meyer:  and  "The  Sci- 
entific Basis  of  iBpertalism  "  by  J.  A. 
Hobaon.    (Oinn  8c  Company,  New  York.) 

October  Popular  Scitmct  Momtkfy  :  "A 
Study  in  Plant  AdapUtiOD,"  by  frof.  J, 
W.  ronmey  ;  "  The  Competition  of  tbe 
United  States  with  the  United  Kingdom," 
by  Dr.  John  Waddell;  "Scientific  Read- 
ing in  a  Public  Library,"  by  Arthur  £. 
Boslwick ; "  Urigin  of  the  Fins  of  Fishes," 
by  ^'resident  U.  S.  Jordan ;  "  Recent  Ad- 
vances in  Science  and  their  Bearing  on 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  by  Prot.  Rudolf 
Vircbow;to  which  may  be  added  the 
papers  on  "  Tbe  Progress  of  Science." 

The  October  issue  of  Tkt  CosmtfoUtmn 
is  introduced  with  a  hitherto  unpublished 
paper  by  the  late  John  Fislce  on  "  Alex- 
ander HaniiltoD,"aDd  well  illustrates  the 
difficulties  tbe  American  Union  had  to 
pus  thru.  "Captains  of  Industry,"  by 
various  authors  is  Ihe  sixth  paper  on 
leaders  in  the  business  world ;  '*  Tbe 
Coronation  and  lis  Signibcance  "  by  C. 
T.  Stead;  and  "  What  a  Father  Can  Do 
for  Uu  bon,"  by.H.  T.  Peck  are  full  of 
suggestions. 

The  Inttrn^Honat  Jonrual  »f  Ethics 
for  October  contains  two  papers  of  special 
interest  to  teachers :  "  Mind  and  Nature," 
by  A.  S.  Taylor,  and  "Tbe  Pampered 
Cnlldren  ef  the  Poor,"  by  Ida  M.  Metcalf, 
tho  the  phrase  in  the  title  of  the  latter  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  facts  brought  out  are 
equally  true  ot  rich  and  poor.  Other  es- 
_  -Criticism  of   Public_Men,"  by 


«.    Thry 


In  buutlQring  chE  tchoo]. 
>ndlna  ua  tOc.  w«  will 


e.  L  KEIiOGG  «  CO..  61  E.  .M  SL,  R.  T. 


Valdo     L.     Cook ; 


"The    Ethics    of 


AU  Stuffed  Up 

That's  the  eondition  of  many  snflerera 
from  catarri),  especially  In  the  morning. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  clear- 
ing tbe  head  and  throat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causea  headache. 
Impairs  the  taete,  smell  and  bearing, 
pollutes  the  breath,  deranges  tbe  stom- 
ach and  affects  the  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be 
constitutional— alterative  and  tonic. 

"I  was  afflicted  with  csUrrh.  I  took 
medicines  ol  dlOerent  kinds,  (Ivlng  each 
a  tslr  trial ;  bat  grsdnally  icrew  worse  imtU 
I  coald  hardly  twar,  taste  or  amelL  I  then 
conolnded  to  try  Bood's  SarsapariUa,  and 
after  taking  Ave  bottles  I  was  cured  and 
bave  not  had  ai»  return  of  tbe  disease 
since."    Suocn  Foaaas,  LAanon,  Kan. 

Hood's  SarsapariUa 

Cures  catarrh— it  soothes  and  strenrtb- 
ens  the  mucous  raembraue  and  bauds 
op  the  whole  system. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness- 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 


THE  MUTUAL  UFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  YarK 

BIcnABT  A.  If  oODBDT,  President 
L.tad*  Thwm  A.tl 


Ht*  SaaSrsiasA  tixtr-alas  llimNss(Ili 

Tkre*  Ixadrsd  sa<  ratj-tw 


THB IDTDU  UFE  lISDRiICK  COIPUT 

sf  >sw  T«rk 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 


Big  P«7>  Pleaunt    WerK,   telary 
or  Commlsaion. 


E.  L.  Kbllogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N,  Y. 


ajjcABo    will     cunier     a     lavoT    BJ 
mentioniBg  Tei    School   JonsNAL 
when  eommnoioatiiig  w]tb  sdvertisera. 


"Ihrnay  bchuc  whoJ-some  men  soy. 
I^maun  be  hruc|»who>ha:  men  sw" 

^UC^iplHtOH 

endorsesp^ 
Ih  is  &  solid  cQLke 
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Colored 
Dress  Goods, 

NEW  IMPORTATIONS. 

Plain,  PUid,  and  Fane;  Zibeliaei,  Canvas 

Homespuns, 

Scotch  Plaids 

For  Street  Costumes. 

Zenanas,  Voiles,  Olga  Crtpes,  Glac<? 

For  House  and  Evening  Gowns. 


ENNEN  S  ?KJ«° 
XPILET 
OVDEB 


y  CHAFING,  aoi     t™*^ 
'  SUNBURN,  -jfSr 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broidway  and  11th  Street, 
<o».G»-cna™b,  _NEW  YORK. 

0"it«i!jlM«(«>»inl  iiio«toi>nTmiloiilio«niiii»- 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE-WART. 

J*3  W.  33dSl..  JV,  y.  CHy. 


TicKct  to  Cuba 

at  a  Bargain 

Ticket  to  Cuba  and  return  may  be  had 
at  a  bargain  from 
B.  L.  EEUOGG  &  CO.,  «1  E.  9Ui  St.,  If.  Y. 


^"(°r  Asthma. 


BTOWZLIi  A  CX)«  Mfn- 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SSI, 

■•flNANI  BILL  FOUHDII V.  aaKlnMnk. 


Nielischl  and  Guyau,"  by  Alfred 
FouilJSe;  "The  Treatment  ot  the  Crirai 
nat  in  England."  by  William  D.  Morrison  ; 
"The  Practical  Consciousness  of  Free- 
dom," by  Ralph  B.  Perry. 


There  are  many  important  uses  for  anti- 
karonia  (ablets.  Everybody  who  is  out  in 
the  sun  should  take  a  five-grain  an  tikamnia 
tablei  at  breakfast  and  avoid  entirely  that 
demoralizing  headache  irhich  frequently 
mars  the  pleasure  of  an  onting.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  women  on  shopping  tours 
and  especially  (o  those  who  invariably 
come  home  cross  and  out  of  sorts,  with  a 
wretched"  sightseers'  headache.' — The 
Chaperon. 

General  Missionary  Convention,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Cleveland.  O., 
October  21  to  14.  PeaDsylvania  Railroad 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  pointi 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  on  Octooer  20 
and  II,  good  to  return  leaving  Cleveland 
until  October  17,  Inclusive,  at   reduced 

tteetiiig  of  American  Bankers'  Association, 
n'ew  Orleans. 

For  meeting  of  American  Bankers,  Asso 
elation.  New  Orleans,  November  11  to  13 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  sell  tickets 
from  all  stations  on  line  east  of  Pittsburg 
and  Erie  via  Pittsburg  or  Washington, 
November  S  to  ic,  good  for  return  passage, 
within  eleven  days,  date  of  sale  included, 
at  reduced  rates. 

By  depositing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent 
at  New  Orleans  on  or  before  November 
iS  and  payment  of  ;o  cents  the  return 
limit  wilt  be  extended  to  November  30. 


Low-Rate  ExounloD  tIb  PemujlvBDla  Ball. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  run  its  last  popular  ten  day  excursion 
for  the  present  season  to  Niagara  Falls 
from  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Wash 
ingtoo  on  Oclorier  16,  via  Harrisburg  and 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  .Susque- 
banna,  by  special  train  leaving  Philadel- 
phia at  S:io  A.  U. 

Excursion  tickets,  good  for  return  pas- 
sage on  any  regular  Ira'n.  exclusive  of 
limited  express  trains,  within  ten  days, 
will  be  sold  at  fio.uo  from  Philadelphia 
and  all  points  on  the  Delaware  Division ; 
(11. J!  irnrn  Atlantic  Citv;  ^5.60  from 
Lancaster;  and  at  proportionate  rales 
(rom  otl-er  polo's,  includine  Trenton. 
Bordentown.  Mt.  Holly.  Cape  May.  Salem 
Wilmington,  WestChester,  Reading,  and 
principal  intermediate  stations  A  stop- 
iver  will  be  altoweH  at  tugalo,  within  the 
limit  of  ticket  returning. 

The  special  trainof  Pullmanparlorcars 
and  day  coaches  will  t>e  run  through  to 
Niagara  Falls,  An  extra  charge  will  be 
made  for  parlor  car  seals. 

An  experienced  touri't  apent  and 
chaperon  w'tl  accompany  each  excursion. 

For  dc'criptive  pamphlet,  time  of  con- 
necting trains,  and  further  'ntorraation 
apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address 
Geo  W.  Bovd.  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila 
delphia. 

The  New  York  Central  has  issued  an 
illustrated  catalog.  No.  16.  of  the  "The 
Four-Track  Series."  calling 
'he  thirty  five  we"  "    ' 

illustrated  book; 
accompanied  w'th  excellent  maps.  T^-ese 
books  are  comprehensive  (fuides  to  places 
along  the  route  of  the  railway,  presenting 
matters  of  interest  in  a  most  attractive 


forOVBB  FIFTY  TKABS  MHJIX^ii 
ESS  tm  Tatm  ■'•au.Ojam  WHILB  TBnrrBini. 
""■fl  P'tB.C.yj  SDOOTWB.  It  SOOTHBH  thi 
CBtLD.  aOJTRira  (h*  ODH8,  ALLAVS  ('I  PAIN 
ruKKS  'imn  OOLIO,  and  ia  the  bnt  rmowlj  to 
DIARRH<BA.  BoldbjbiuitiUIn  ttnr  pirt  ot  ttai 
world.  Btisn  Is  Mk  for^Mn.  WiulaWi  SiDtUm 
Srru."  ud  l«k«  do  othar  kind.   Tvantj-ST*  o*bU  i 


[f^=  SVFFERXUS    FROM  ^^ 

kvgPBP<:iA    AND    OTHER  I 


STOMACH  TROUBLES 


Can  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using     <■ 

an   abftolutely  harmless  germicide. 

It  subdues  the  inflantmation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Sold  by  ieadiui  dragglata. 


FREE  ', 


LI  Hnd  by  n 


re  actual  poaias*.  > 


dertul  Tcsulti.    AJdreis 


"V"  s^  frlnce  si.,  Hmw  Yat 


QooD  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33<:     A   LB. 

Ia  abwlutdT  itr-ilchi  i-tb. 
— - — -^  -  atrcngth  and  fla 


OtiMrQsodOiAH,       ■      IStolhalb. 

BxoilliBt  Ism  laiha  Oih  SCk  Se,  6Dt  a  Ik 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 


The  Great  A'Jierican  Tea  Cb. 

p.  :  BOX  SM  « 

31&ff3VM«y8U  N«wVeHi 


CATALOGS 


Kelloia-a     Teacliai 

Teiu^herB'  Porlodii    '     " 
Hookn,  Books  ■       " 
Srhool  Librsr 


itary  B«adla8 

—  '  ibraria^ 

Kinder- 


tartfa    Gfioda,    Stencils.    HVtpe  and   Aids   for 
racbers,    Jnat  revised.    Sent  free. 
Kellaia's     School     Entartalninanl 
Catalog.    New  editjot]  adds  ISO  new  booln  (a 

oQT  former  eipellont  list  of  Drilla.  Marches. 
I>ia]OEB,  ^ooK  Books.  Mcecisl  Da;  EnterlaiD- 
meDtB.  KecitatioLS,  CsDtatss.  Operettas.    Free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  K.  gth  St.,  H.  Y. 


1  Can  Sell  Your  Real„  Estate 

!°BMg.,FUIadc1pUa 


PEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  n: 
*■*■  tinninir    Thr    SrHfioi.    Inuat 
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OURTIMES 

HANDY 

Cyclopedia 

AND 

WorldAtlas 


OUR  TIMES 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

PROGRAM   FOR  1902-3 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Educational  Founda- 
tions beRins  with  the  iwrnber  for  September, 
1903.  The  program  for  the  new  volume  will  be 
a  most  attractive  and  profitable  one.  Here  are 
some  of  the  good  things  that  may  be  expected: 
School  MaDBSament. 
Supt.  Charles  B.  Gilbert  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  strongest  school  men  in  America  and 
recognized  as  a  progressive  leader  in  education, 
will  contribute  a  series  of  most  valuable  articles 
1  every-day  problems  of  school  admin ist ration. 

HlstorT  of  EducBtloM. 
There  will  be  sever*!  articles  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  American  education, 
supplemented  by  outlines  of  the  general  history 
of  Education  in  the  past  five  centuries. 
Ctiiid  Studr. 
ie  of  child  study  will  begin  with  the 
November  number  upon  the  lines  pointed  out 
in  the  magazine  some  years  ago, 
Gr*Bt  Plcturoa  of  tho  World's  Groat 

Educatiomal  Foundations  conaders  itself  es- 
pecially fortunate  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Prof.  George  Sawyer  Kellogg,  curator  at  the 
Teachers  Collie,  New  York,  will  present  in  its 
pages  suggestions  for  the  study  of  the  great 
majtet  paintings  of  the  world.  Half-lone  re- 
productions of  art  works  will  illustrate  the  text, 
printed  on  fine  paper. 

EzatDlnKlloa  Quostlono. 

The  questions  used  in  the  various  teachers' 

aminations,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  be  published  with  answers  as 
heretofore  by  one  who  is  particularly  well  fitted 
for  the  task. 

Altogether,  Educatkwai.  Foundations  for 
1 90S-3  will  offer  the  best  course  of  reading  thai 
has  ever  been  offered  to  teachers  and  students 
of  education. 

*l.00  a  Yaar. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


study  of  events 

covered  the  supreme  impo'tani 

is  the  pioneer  in  the  school  Held. 


The  current  history  of  the  world  ;  all  the  news  that 
worth-while  knowing  ;  notable  people,  events,  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  described  and  recorded  for  reading  and 
reference;  a  cumulative  index  helps  you  to  keep  the 
whole  world  in  sight  and  refen  you  instantly  to  where 
you  will  find  the  facts  told  in  detail. 

A  welcome  home  visitor  for  children  and  parents ; 
equaled   for  school   study   of  events,   geography,   and 
current  thought. 

FOR  SCHOOLS— WHY  ? 

No  other  study  is  of  such  universal  interest,  no  other 
so  adapted  to  every  age  and  capacity  of  pupil  ;  no  other 
is  so  stimulating  to  thought  and  otnervation,  thus  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  the  mind,  as  the  study  ol 
current  events.  Alflhe  better  class  of  tchooU  are  intro- 
ducing it.  No  other  publication  i*  so  useliil,  so  popular, 
or  so  cheap  as  Our  7imn  in  this  fidd. 

Lincoln,  Washington,  Franklin,    McKintey,  Carnegie 

— all  these  got  their  education  almost  exclusively  by  the 

the  school  of  experience.     It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  educators  tiave  dis- 

— ' of  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  day.     Our  Times 


FOR  SCHOOLS -HOW? 

Get  your  school  board,  il  possible,  to  authorize  you  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  for  every  pupil 
above  the  axth  grade— or  for  as  many  copies  for  each  room  as  you  can. 

If  that  is  impossible,  interest  your  pupils  in  raising  a  club.  Note  our  olTn'  of  books  as 
premiums  ;  let  the  pupils  earn  those  premiums  for  themselves  or  for  a  school  library. 

HANDY  CYCLOPEDIA  AND  ATLAS 

OUR  MOST ».  ,.„f^,;'sr-i7;szs;"°'"""*"""""'°**'"""'""'""' 

ATTRACTIVE    ^isS*  1'  •"  •"^~«"  ■--i^-f-  •"•)■  -■"y.  ■—•  * 
PREMIUMmw     i«.S,;r,"r..ft1K  1". !  -  ■  sw  '"I" ;  ™i»  ""*. !  M  .  7  i«b» ; 

Tht  Cytlop«li»  piUielbyou  tht  Uni  of  thouundi  of  thlngi  you  iir«  wtniing  lo  know,  mmt  of  then!  tvrry 
diy  iboul  the  woild  of  lo-dav.  nd  the  dhdIc  of  to-dnv.  You  wiP  hardly  read  i  ncwipipFr  for  Im  minuta  wllh- 
0U1  wanlinK  to  coniull  it.  Hrrt  como  In  iht  vilut  of  the  "  Handy  "  fonn ;  you  don'l  nted  i  whols  ubic  w  ipr»d 
it,  nor  >  "  deirick  "  to  hindlf  it. 

The  price  af  thl«  Httle  book  li  SO  cpnti,  bnt  ws  ninly  It  wken  arderad  wllk  OUK 
tlHSH  tn  a  dobIbbI  pajBeat  a?  bdIt  TO  eeala  far  bali. 


The  Educational  Class 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A.  ^VCCESSFVL  GEA.CHE'R. 


Miu  »  jairmilliom.    This  show"  tl 
B.L.KEL1.0aHii^O.,who  have 

who-epab1iu»tion»,  T---^ 

every  teacher,  have  d 

THE.  BOOK  A  MONTH  COURSE. 

Septeaber :  The  Child,  by  T.  (i.  Hooper  Yttimaj :  Uncooaciona  Tnition.  by  Bishop  Hiant- 

OciDtar;  Lite  of  Bonssesu.  by  Onnian  H.  Lang.     tinRton. 

KoTemter;  Ednea'ionalHiBtory.  by  Jerome  AI-  llarcli ;  LiFe  nFBawdoir.  byOssinnH-IiBiiR. 
len  April :  Drawing  in  School,  by  T.  G.  Hooper 

Ihe  Memory,  by  B.  H.    BUyt  The  Eindergarten  Gifts,  by  H.  Hoffnuin. 
June :  Practical  School  Work,  by  O.  H.  Vonns. 
SebBol.  by  A.  B.  Carter. 


December:  Training 

Qtiiok 
JaDvary:  Stupidity iii 

All  who  ( 
-one  book  (is 
booki 


nta]  al 


ron  anlMcrlbe  for. 


a  Bdnc&tiona]  Clnda  v 
id,  Bpociai  neoda. 


Clnda  vill  send  in  their  mmei  and  enonsh  money  lo  buy 
addreita,  aira,  eiperienoe,  salary,  srade  of  certificate  held, 
■da,  whothdr  yon  have  OtlT  e»l«10B  and  what  periodicaU 


[□our  T«Bch*F>'  Inalllute  and  Pr 

Roggeatiocis.    Wo  shall  not  undertake  to 
half  dozen  clerkB,  for  wb  do  not  doubt  10 


Th*  'oauIlB  to  be  avoaclod:  tO  It  wonid  meat  the  demand  for  tsacbers  who  mdar- 
etBnd  pc'ncation;  the  Immenae  number  are  merely  "reciting  po«te."  ID)  Many  a  teacher  Imvea 
the  field  who  wontd.  if  he  ooald  bo  ROt  on  proteaaional  BTonnd,  mafco  a  flhininR  sueeeaa.  fWe  \m- 
liare  tbia  will  be  a  memorable  year  for  [boae  who  heed  oar  advice  and  embrace  thl*  opportiinitv.) 
ta)  He  will  be  ennble'l  to  eive  better  aatisfactian  tohia  patroua.)  <>)  He  will  be  able  to  do  bis  work 
BWnewhat  an  It  onght  to  be  done:  now,  probably  ,»lo  TO  per  tent,  of  thepopil's  time  is  waated  on 
aoeount  of  the  lacli  of  knowled«e  o(  education  by  the  t^aeher. 

A  apaclal  alfar:    These  ten  hooiiH  ought  to  be  In  the  bands  ofrery  teacher  becanee  they 
■,oU.^\„  -t^.'-rr.  hiB  hnainpiia.  We  offer  theto,  where  al!  are  piurchased  at  one  time,  postpaid,  for 
ine-thlrd  is  made  to  enconrage  the  effort  to  make  wogresa  in  edn- 
Ke  are  lliat  the  snn  will  rise,  thai  all  who  Join  the  Cjass  wOl,  in  fa- 


BO.  This  liberal  ilia 
lion.  We  aroaacp 
■e  days,  thaiib  us  dv 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


iithc  Principle  underlying 
the  Constructicin  of  "" 

SMITH 
PRE,MIE,R 
Typewriter 


Thai  ii  why  Pnctlcal  Improvements 
t  fust  sun  on 
the  SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Itisauup^with- 
I  the-timc(  ma- 
lt Qluitrated  Catalogue  Free  1:1 11: 


Ihl  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co* 

Syracuas.  N.  Y,.  U.  ».  A- 
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t«a  Wmhmak  A**bm,  Okln^«^  m. 
1  !•  BaifT  St..  B^«w#,  jth^. 


The  Leading  Bookkeeping  System 


WILLIAMS   AND    ROGERS 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

PROMWEHT  FEATURES  OF  THE  WORK 


1.  Th«  pupil  mt  tb«  outsat  1b 

tboTOHghly  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
boakkeeping  br  the  easy  step-bjr-step 
UlnstntiTc  method. 

2.  Th«  Inatructlona  to  th« 
pupil  are  so  full  and  explicit  that  he 
can  not  fa.il  to  perform  the  work  under- 
■tsndingly  and  with  little  or  no  astlBt- 
ance  ^m  the  teacher, 

3.  Special  vinphBala  is  placed 
from  the  very  start  on  good  penman- 
dilp,   and  on  accuracy,         -       -    ---^ 


4.  VftHad  price  lUtS  are  intro- 
duced early  In  the  work  and  are  con- 
Unued  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the 
conrae.  These  aralst  Krefttly  in  eultt- 
vatlng  accuracy  and  sdf'reliance  in-  the 

5.  Frequont  toats  arc  g^ven 
tiirongfaout  the  courae,  both  by  Test 
Ledgers  and  by  the  Civil  Serrice  Meth- 
od m  ezamiiiatibn. 


6.  The  Incoming  vouchors  are 

&csimilesof  model  business  papers,  and 
are  the  handsomest  that  have  ever  been 
published  for  school  purposes. 

7,  The  vouchers  come  to  the 
pupil  in  instaltnents,  so  that  he  can  not 
go  over  the  work  faster  than  he  should, 
nor  tail  to  do  any  part  of  ft  without  the 
tc«cher  being  aware  of  the  fact. 

S.  The  style  of  psnmsnshlp 
In  the  vouchers  Is  uniform  i^lh  that  in 
the  text-book. 

9.  The  special  branches  of 
business  treated  in  the  advanced  part  of 
the  Complete  Course  are  of  the  most 
representative  character,  and  illustrate 
modem  and  approved  methods  of  ac- 
count keeping. 

10.  The  worn  Is  published  in 
tiro  forms,  vis.:  Introductory 
Course  and  Complete  Course,  adapted 
respectively  for  soort-temi  and  for  AiU- 
term  students. 


OTHER  POPULAR  COMMERCIAL- 
TEXT-BOOKS 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 
New  Introductivc  BooklEeeping 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Newr  Commercial  Law 
Newr   Practical  Grammar  and  Corres- 
pondence 
Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 
Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 
Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
Pen-Written  Copies  (Reproduced) 
Robinson's  New  Higher  Arithmetic 
Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic 
McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics 
Overton's  Advanced  Physiology 
Southwick's  Steps  to  Oratory 
Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 
Maxwell  and  Smith's  ^Vritingin  English 
Muzzarelli's  Brief  French  Course 
'Edgren  andPossler's  German  Grammar 
Garner's  Spanish  Grammar 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY— Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


CINi-INMATI 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DIXON  5 

AnEnKAN  (rW\PrtlT[ 

vmiis 


Discourage  the  use  of  rubber-tip  pencils.  They  are 
too  cxpcnHive:  the  rubber  soon  becomes  soiled,  sad  be- 
came children  are  alaiost  ceiUln  to  put  [be  rubber  tip 
in  the  mouth.  Plain  peaciis  and  a  good  eraser  should 
be  the  rule  in  the  schsol-r 


Primary  Teachtr.    Sept.,  lyot. 

Three  Reasons  why  pencils  with  rubber  tips  should 

not  be  used  m  the  school-room. 
First:    because  the  Rubber  Tip  is  the  most  expensive  form  of 


This 


Jersey  City, 


both  the  ( 
Sicond:  becauE 

The  practice  among  pupils  of  puiting  the  Rubber- Tipped 
ends  of  pencils  in  [heir  mouths  disiategrates  [he  rubber  anrf 
destroys  id  erasive  qualiiies. 
Third:  because  [hey   will   do   better  .work   if  there  are  no  Rubber 
Tips  on  their  pencils. 

The  easier  errors  may  be  corrected  the  more  error*  will  be 

When  sending  for  samples.  State  your  position  in 
the  school  k>orld  and  mention  mis  publication. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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:^** 


Appropriate  in  its  Name, 


K 


Appropriate  in  its  Route, 

Appropriate  in  its  Character 

!™20flLCENTURYLIMnED" 


This  is  Ths  century  of  all  the  ages. 

The  New  York  Central's  20-hour  train  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  (the  two  g^reat  commercial  centers  of  America)  is  Ths 
train  of  the  century,  and  is  appropriately  named 

*«THE  20th  CENTURY  LIMITED  " 

A  copy  of  the ''  Four-Track  News/'  containing  a  picture  of  **  The  90th 
Oentury  Limited,"  and  a  dc'al  of  nsefol  Information  r^^farding  places  to 
visit,  modes  of  travel,  etc.,  wiU  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of 
five  cents,  by  Qeorge  a.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  xork 
Central,  Qrand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

aOS-a  1 1  Third  At*..       NKW  YOKK 

Manufiustures  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Evertfthing  Uttded  in  the  Laboratory 

6Um  ktowlw  d*i«  m  tki  fmdMt 

Mttalwan  MaurafMtniac  I>«ft.  <■  tk«  BomM 


FRENCH 


BBRCY*5  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
— Teaching  French 

are  na^d  everywhere.    Send  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  copies  for  examination   .    .    . 

WILLIAfl  R.  JBNIUNS, 

Sgl  ft  8s3  SIXTH  AVENUB.     -    NBW  YORK 

Complete  Catalogue  on  applioaf  ion. 


*i 


LIFE  IN  THE 


! 

i; 


NORTH  WE,ST" 

|F  you   have  any  idea  of  changing  your  location — GO  INTO 
THE  NORTHWEST— where  life  is  worth  living. 

It  is  the  coming  empire  of  this  country.  Climate  and 
elevation  are  found  in  great  variety  and  land  will  never  be 
as  low  priced  again  as  it  is  now.  For  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  grazing 
no  portion  of  our  country  equals  it.  Irrigation  makes  the  farmer  inde- 
pendent where  irrigation  is  practiced,  and  the  finest  irrigable  parts  of 
•ur  country,  are  in  Montana  and  Washington.  The  towns  and  cities  are 
all  growing  rapidly  in  the  Northwest. 

Let  me  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  try  to  help  you.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  places  and  kinds  of  lands  in  the  Northwestern  States 
through  which  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  runs.  Don't  wait  until  it  is 
too  late  to  go. 

Low  settlers'  rates  are  in  effect  during  September  and  October. 
Write  to  me  where  you  want  to  go  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  will  cost. 

CHAS.   S.   FEE, 

6>«7  Pass,  Agents  N,  P,  Ry,^ 
St,  Pauly  Minn, 

TRANSLATIONS. 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— Cloth  81  iei— PnceBedacedto 
11 .80,  poftpaid.   Send  for  sample  pagei. 

^%t?^^7rf  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUbers*  ■•aa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


ctolanlnlCTLaiasil=ilg|==J=ilgiianl=iiau=iurii=ii=ii=i 


0 
0 
0 
B 
H 
B 


5PENCERIAN 

SCHOOL    PENS- 


15  other  Standard  Brands 

PERRy«^CO.  ECLECTIC 
Williams  and  Roi^ets. 


\     to6chool  Teachers— 

i6PENGERlAN   PEN  GQ 

htol=fcalaal^fcil=al^l=nlaal=ril=rTbr:l=il=il=rl=iL=il^^ 


A.G.SPALDING&BROi 

(ZVCOBPOmATSD) 

omdil  omtfitten  to  the  leadlaf  c^eret,  acfttdi 
and  atliletic  cl«]»  ef  the  oeimtxy* 


SjMJdlnjr**  Ottolal  Athletio  Goeda  ate  standard  off 
inaliiv  aod^are  reoognlaad  a>  sooh  br  all  the  loading 
•raaniaailons  oontrollinc   aporUL  wbloh    iBTariabli 
4dopt  &pal(il]ic*a  Gtooda  as  the  beat. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopynght  IntrodvctionB— New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound  Oonvenient  for  the 
Fooket—Fnce,  poBtpaid,  56  centa  each. 


THE  SPALDING  Offlo1alLMri«BaMBaU,Oflolal 
IntaroollegjateFoot  BaluOfBoial  Gaelic  andAaaoei- 
ationFootBalla  Offlcial  Baaket  BaUtOIBoial  Jndoor 
Baae  Bail.  OfBoial  Poio  Ball,  Offloial  Athletic  Impla- 
nianta,  OiBolal  Boxing  GloToa. 

Inalat  upon  getting  8paldinf*a  gooda  and  rafoae  to 
icoept  anrthing  that  ia  olfered  aa  **«lQat  aa  good  aa 
.>>palding*a.** 

« 

Bamdtomutly  fliMfraled  eatalogu€  qf  atkUHe  good§  loffai 
/tm  to  any  ocMraM. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

Bew  York,  Chlcaro.  Denver.  Baltimere.  Bvffftle. 

DEADERS    will    confer    a    favor   by 
meDtioniDg  Thb    School  Journau 
when  commnnicatiDf;  with  adverttflers. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  Modified  Slant». 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


The  Stationers  supply  them. 


Works:  Camden,  N.  J^ 
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Ueachery  ' ^gencie'S. 


BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SUPeRINTENDENTS 

Wishing  teaclien,  will  lind  it  of  adnnUgfl  to  oonaolt  tho 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EtlaiHsfud  IT  yt»rs.  1x9  AndttorlMm  Balidlnt.  Cbleac« 

„_..■___  ,,^_^^^  -- .        ....._.,.      ..    .. 


P*nti9tu  fitUJ, 


Bnncta:  494  AsUhiI  Ave,  BnlMo,  N.  V. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

a  FUet,  BMtM.  I5i  rutk  At*.,  law  T«rk.  isos  Feu.  ftve.,  WuklBctan. 

_.-^. —  _-_. ■  -... —  -  "ntBryBBlUiBi,  MinnWfrtU 

le.  lOIUtdSt.rMt 

15  SUaMA  BlKk.  lai  Aaratu. 


30iMlch<l 

430  ParnttSvlUiis,  Su 


Schermerhorn  i 


BaMi4UiM,N*wY«rk   I 


KELLOOG'5   TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

A  Reliable  Teuhen'  AM.    BetaMlataed  1889.    Circular  for  stamp.    Call  or  write. 
H.  9.  KELLOGG,  Manaesr.  61  Caal  9th  Str»t.  NawYorK  CHt. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnoei  to  col  leBes.  dohools.  and  Familiw,  Saperior  Proreaaon.PrinoiMU,  A*ai«UintB.  Talon, 
O0TrmMM>.  for  every  Department  of  InBtructioD :  BeoommBudi  Qood  dottools  to  Parenta.  Call 
cvAddran  H--i>.  M.  J.  tOUN  ■  FULTUN,  dmcriuii  Bud  FuralBii  THHbefs'  A.BeDOT, 
flS  Unliiu aqau--,  N-w  York. 


FISHER 

ima  IXKMEKt,  PROUPT,  KEIMBIE. 


TEACHERS' 

L.    G.    FISHES,    Fn>p. 


AGENCY 

121)  Tnmnnl  St.,  BOSTON 


TACIFIC    TEACHETtS"    ^GEflCV. 

Remmineiidi  teaqhars  for  all  claases  of  podtionB  la  WashlnfftoD,  OrcKOii.  Idaho  and  Uontana. 


d  BTOwth  of  Pftciflo  NOTthi 

If  ion  wiah  to  KO  Weat  write  fcg 
B.  W.  Brlatnall.  Manmla 


.  Is  makinB  umnnnuldemuulforiMehen.    We  flU  poriHons. 
)I  M«""r'  and  regiitratlon  to 

37/3  Braoklyn  At*.,  Saaltle,  Waalifnatan 


New  York  UnhrersHjr 


■  fqvm;i,T.arr.  -% 


SCHOOL 
of 
VE-DACOGVl^^^^ 


■nparlaon,  and  jroftMcn  in  Honnal  SoboeU 
aad  the  F«daaoakal  Dwaftmest  «t  Oollttw, 
Tnr  HatilnnTin  aiiHiifiiiiialliiiiiililiwi. 
THE  REGISTRAR. 


NKWTOKKCITT. 


NewYark,  New  Yark  Cllr. 
lOa  Weat  FinT-VeaRk  Street. 
KINOeRQARIBN  ■•ORMAL  DEPARTMBNT, 

ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLB. 
Twa  Yeara'  Canrae— Opeaa  Oetaber  lac 
Fiuk  A.  HuBf  ,Biipl*"Mhecl«aUnaT.'HaTa,  PHa. 


THE  STUDY-GVIDE  SERIES 

THB  STUDY  Or  IVANBOE,.  bonnd 
vttb  the  text  01  the  dotsI.  fingla  copies  (OJO 

Bpedal  piioe.  for  claa8-room  IntrodnotioD. 
poroopj.net OJO 

THE,  STUDY  OF  tVANKOB.  with- 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

the  8-Ooler  Box  and  all  other  eradei, 

MATHtMAIICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc, 

and  all  cither  DrawliiK  and  Pafntins  Uaterlali. 

Mud  to  HaDDfaotDreri  and  Headquarter*  (or 

qeotatlDDB. 

P.  WEBER  &  CO.,  1I2S  Cheitmit  SL,  Philt. 


In obtaloJiiK Podtiom.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  8t  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


BULLCXIK  &  CRENSHAW 

S28  Anh  SttMl.  PhiadtfpUa. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS^sZsED 

ForOrdlnarr  Slant  :Nos.  404. 604E.F.,  808, 608  E.F.,  601  E.F.,Sfil,  1047  (MUNriK). 

For  Seml-HUntt  Number  1089,  the  Scmyslant  Peo. 

For  Tei^eal  WrlUny:  Nos.  1045  (Verticular),  1046  (Vertigraph).  1065,  1066,  1087. 

^^^~:^~mmanm\  grand  prize,  Pwis,  i900.™'"^„ss?^";si,r^ir^'^ 

*~—^      M      SPT?"'"^^  )1  'Bla  n..  Vn  Tnt.     IDBIPH  SILLKT  t  BOSS,  Bnrr  Bm,  Bslii^nt. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


Bole  Aaenta  for  DrarerhotTi  Baxon  niter  Papon 


INCORPORATED  ISBl. 


of  Sprlngflald,  Mb^s., 
lisnes  a  daflalte,  clear.  aelMDterpietlDg  contract,  giving  amouDtt  of 
paid-up  Inanrance  and  caib  valtiei,  extended  iniinTance,  iDatallmeDt 
option*,  and  many  othar  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  the 
aoat  Btnple  protection  to  the  policy-holder.  -  ... 


Pull  Oatalmmea  fnmiilied  on  receipt  of  10  eeata 


J»    J»    J» 
GEORGE  J.   WIGHT.    Ma.nB4*r. 
\  Bulldlns.  71  Broadway,        .         .        .         . 


New  York  City- 


Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Sha^s  Question  BeoH.     By  Edwau)  R.  Shaw.     This  is  the  best  question  book 
*     -s  and  those  preparing;  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  It  is 
authoritative.     The   author   stands  high   as   teacher  and   educational 
-|  author.     (3i  It  is  carefully  divided  into  gtades^ — 3rd  grade,  9nd  grade, 
■   1st  grade,  and  professional  (for  -ttate  certificatei  grade,     "the  teacher  is 
impelled  to  advance  ;  having  studied  the  3rd  grade  questions,  the  8nd 
iT,l    grade  is  naturally  taken   up.     13)   It   contains  about  three   thousand 
^'''    questions  with  answers  on  77  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations,        A  naiv  edition  htt.B  |uet  been  laaued,  with 


fRia,  $1.75;    TO  KKHIRS,  $1.(0;    Posfage,  ISc. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  'KSST.K'  *'  E»5t  Ninth  Street,  New  Yoril 


Llllia'S  PLtNETlRIUII.. 

Bslvei  the  problems  of 
the8eM0n*J)ar'>Lenffth, 
Moon'i  Pbaies.TldM, 
Eolipisi,  Zodiao,  ate.,  etc. 
WrIltfltrfuU  par  Ocular  a 

uiNGnjuiETiiiiinai. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  the  eheapeit,  handiest,  meal  latlrfaa. 
tory  maaiu  of  illustration  in  aeheol,  Onr 
lilt  oomprlse*  over  •M  nbleata,  Band  It 
cents  tn  bIbmm.  and  wo  will  wad  ran  twa 
BamptastortrUl— a  mapot  Mintta  iaarioa 
and  a  drawins  or  lancuace  Iwwu  W 
aatharirltb  oaialotr  oontalning  conipMe 

I.  I.  KXLLOeC  k  CO..  a  X.  *a  St..  law  Jmtk. 


3«8 
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Tha 


New  Century 

*    Typewriter 


AKCnCAN  WRITING  HAtlllNE  CO.,  343 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AMD  MATERIALS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


llO  SaTtotBa   Htrvai 


It  on  SppItOBtloB 

NBW  TOKK 
S  W.  I8tk  %VfX 
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What  5hall  Be  the  Education  of  the  People? 

tOith  Special  Tteference  to  the  l^rcbtem  in  the  South. 

By  Preaid«nt  Charlea  W,  Dabney.    of  th«  Uni^eraity  of  Tennessee. 


Nothing;  could  be  more  erroneous  than  tbe  common 
imprepsion  in  the  South  that  tbe  public  school  is  a 
Northern  or  New  Enfi^iand  iuTention.  The  fact  is,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  conspicuous  advocate  in 
this  country  of  free  education  in  common  schools  sup- 
ported bj  local  taxation  as  well  as  of  state  aid  to  biizber 
iastitutions  of  learning;.  To  him  the  school-house  was 
the  fountain-head  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  good 
government,  and  education  was  the  **holy  causer  to 
which  he  deroted  the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  his 
life.  According  to  Jefferson,  the  objects  of  the  public 
school  were : 

1.  To  giTe  to  every  citizen  the  inf ornation  he  iseds  for  the 
transaction  of  bis  own  bnsiness. 

2  To  enable  him  to  calcilate  for  himielf,  and  to  express 
and  prtserve  his  ideas,  his  contracts,  and  accounts  in  writing. 

3.  To  improve,  by  readisfr,  his  morals  aad  facnltleB. 

4.  To  noderstand  bis  datiss  to  his  neighbors  atd  country, 
and  to  discbarge,  with  competence,  the  functions  confided  to 
him  by  oitber. 

5  To  know  bis  rights;  to  exercise,  with  order  and  justice, 
those  be  retains  ;  to  choose,  with  diseretioi,  tbe  fiduciary  of 
those  he  delegates,  and  to  notice  their  conduet  with  diligeoce, 
witb  candor,  and  judgment. 

6.  And  in  general,  to  observe,  with  intelligence  and  faith- 
fulness, all  tbe  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed. 

Jefferson's  educaMonal  plan,  which  he  prepared  for 
th«  state  of  Virginia,  provided,  first,  "for  elementary 
schools  in  every  county,  'which  will  place  every  house- 
bolder  within  three  miles  of  a  school :  district  schools, 
which  «ill  place  everv  fathc  within  a  day's  ride  of  a  col- 
lege where  he  may  disnose  of  >>is  son  ;  a  university  in  a 
healthy  a^d  central  flituation.'  In  the  elementary  schools 
will  be  taught  rea<^inr,  writing,  common  arithnretic,  and 
general  Ttotions  of  geography.  In  tbe  second,  ancient 
and  modern  largnages,  etc.,  mensuration  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  navigation,  and,  in  the  third,  all 
the  useful  sciences  in  their  highest  degree." 

He  laid  off  every  county  into  distncts  five  or  six  nilts 
square  c«11ed  ''huT«dred8.'*the  teacher  te  be  supported  by  tbe 
people  within  that  limit :  every  family  to  send  their  children 
free  for  three  vears.  and  as  mncb  longer  as  tbey  pleased,  pro- 
vide«)  they  paid  for  it,  these  schools  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  ''a  visitor,  who  is  annually  to  pelect  the  boy  of  the  best 
genius  in  tbe  school,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  him 
an  education,  and  send  him  to  a  grammar  school,"  of  which 
twentv  were  to  be  erected  in  different  parts  ef  Virf  inia ; 
''  and  of  the  hoys  in  each  grammar  school  tbe  best  is  to  be  se- 
lected to  be  sent  to  the  universil^,  free  of  cost." 

Where  will  you  find  a  more  complete  c  better  system 
of  public  education  than  this?  Jefferson  succeeded  in 
founding  a  8(:ate  university,  hut  an  aristocratic  organi- 
zation of  societv  rendered  it  impossible  for  even  Jeffer- 
son to  establifKh  a  complete  system  of  public  schools. 
Schools  for  noor  children  were  established  in  Virginia, 
as  in  other  Southern  states,  but  she  had  no  system  of 
public  schools,  properly  speaking,  until  tbe  civil  war 
had  destroyed  her  old  institutions  and  so  prepared  the 
way. 

No  one  has  stated  better  than  Jefferson  the  argument 


for  public  schools.  The  republic  must  have  an  educated 
citizenship  or  it  will  go  down.  And  is  it  not  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  in  Jefferson's  time?  If  an  educated  citi- 
zenship was  needed  to  direct  the  confederation  of  thir- 
teen little  states  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  gov- 
ern this  vast  oontinental  republic,  now  a  world-empire? 
It  is  still  a  new  and  audacious,  yes,  an  awfully  perilous 
thing  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  America,  to  establish 
an  ideal  democracy  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  mon- 
archies, to  call  all  men  to  the  suffrage  and  make  each  a 
sovereign,  to  address  the  wild  Indian,  the  ignorant  ne- 
gro, the  mongrel  Cuban,  and  the  eighty  different  races 
of  FilipiDos  as  brethren ;  to  establish  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  this  world  with  equal  chances 
for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  to  educate 
seventy-six  millions  at  home  and  twenty  odd  millions 
abroad  in  the  principles  of  a  true  democracy  and  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — is  not  this  a  task  to  stagger 
any  people? 

Jefferson  devoted  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  he 
never  advocated  university  edncstion  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  schools.  He  labored  for  all  forms  of  public 
education,  but  he  evidently  considered  the  common 
school  the  most  important.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Cabell : 
"  Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  primary  or  the 
university  I  would  rather  abandon  the  last,  because  it  is 
safer  to  have  a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened 
than  a  few  in  a  high  statA  of  science  and  many  in  igno- 
rance. This  last  is  thA  mnst  dangerous  state  in  which 
a  nation  can  be.  All  the  nations  and  governments  of 
Europe  are  proofs  of  it.'*  Under  his  plan  the  state  uni- 
versity was  to  be  the  hesd  of  the  system  of  pubbc  edu- 
cation. It  was  to  lav  down  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
common  schools  and  order  the  historical  and  other  read- 
ing for  the  academies  The  aristocratic  at< itude  of  the  col- 
leges of  thf"  day  angered  him,  and  he  urged,  in  a  letter  to 
Cabell  rVov^mber  2R,  1820),  that "  the  friends  of  this  uni- 
versity (the  University  of  Vii^ginia)  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
posing and  effecting  a  practical  Fcheme  of  elementary 
schools  and  a<isume  the  character  of  frier  ds  ralher  than 
ooponents  of  that  object."  Jefferson  taught  that  t>e 
chief  duty  of  the  state  institution  for  higher  education 
is  the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  public  schools  of  all 
grades.  The  state  university  or  state  college  which  is 
indifferent  to  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  is  a 
monstrosity  that  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
year. 

The  Father  of  Democracy  believed  In  an  educstionsl 
qualification  for  the  suffrsge.  Said  be,  *'  If  a  naMor  ex- 
pects to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be."  Speaking 
of  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  in  1814,  he  said: 
"  There  is  one  provision  which  will  immortalize  its  in- 
ventors. It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain  efor h,  i^is- 
franchiaes  every  cit»zen  who  canrot  read  and  write.  This 
is  new  and  is  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  improvenrent  ef 
everything  good  and  the  correction  of  everything  im- 
perfect in  the  present  constitution.    This  will  give  yon 
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an  enlightened  people  and  an  energetic  public  opinioD, 
which  will  control  and  enchain  the  aristocratic  spirit  of 
the  government.^ 

Liincoln  said  :  ''  No  nation  can  be  half  slave  and  half 
free,"  which  is  just  half  a  truth.  The  whole  truth  is, 
that  no  free  republic  can  have  half  its  voters  ignorant 
and  brutish  and  the  other  half  educated  and  refined. 
Mississippi  has  learned  the  awful  folly  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  a  mass  of  ignorant  people  and  has  tasted 
of  the  bitterness  of  a  policy  which,  we  believe,  Lincoln 
would  have  prevented  had  he  lived,  and  has  resolved 
that  its  voters,  both  blacks  and  whites,  shall,  in  the  fu- 
ture, have  the  opportunities  for  that  education  which 
shall  make  them  safe  guardians  of  our  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  In  the  language  of  Jefferson  again  : 
*'  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  happiness.  .  .  .  Preach  a  cru- 
sade against  ignorance ;  establish  and  improve  the  law 
for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen 
know  that  the  people  alone  can  'protect  us  against  the 
evils  of  misgovern cnent."  Having  established  an  educa- 
tional qualifieation  we  must  establish  schools  for  all  the 
people. 

Our  duty  to  the  new  time  in  the  South  is  the  duty  of 
educating  all  the  people.  It  is  the  task  set  by  Jeffer- 
son for  Virginia  in  1779,  only  changed  and  made  more 
urgent  by  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  another  race. 
This  is  the  real  Southern  problem.  How  shall  we  edu- 
cate and  train  the  people  7  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
whole  country,  in  fact ;  Hew  shall  we  educate  all  the 
people  for  intelligent  citizenship,  for  complete  living, 
and  the  true  service  of  their  God  and  fellow-men? 

Our  perception  of  public  education  has  grown  very 
greatly  in  these  last  years.  It  has  grown  in  two  ways  : 
first,  in  content,  and,  secondly,  in  kind.  This  conception 
now  includes  every  human  being ;  we  realize,  now,  that 
all  must  ba  educated — that  every  human  beipg  has  a 
right  to  an  education.  God  has  a  purpose  in  every  soul 
He  sends  into  the  world.  The  poorest,  most  helpless 
Infant,  is  not  an  accident,  a  few  molecules  of  matter, 
merely,  but  a  "plan  of  God,"  as  Phillips  Brooks  has  said, 
destined  to  do  a  definite  work  in  the  universe  ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  divine  plan  of  creation,  and,  as  such,  de- 
served to  be  trained  for  its  work.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  fundamental  argument  for  universal  education — 
that  every  child  has  a  right  to  a  chance  in  life,  because 
God  made  him  and  made  him  to  do  something. 

Our  conception  of  education  has  also  grown  in  kind  ; 
it  now  inclades  all  training  which  fits  the  man  for  bet- 
ter living  and  service.  ''  That  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,"'  says 
St.  Paul — not  perfect  for  his  own  self-satisfaction, 
merely,  but  perfect  for  service ;  and  not  thoroly  fur- 
nished and  eqaipped  with  every  tool  required  for  his 
work,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  completeness,  as  the 
king*s  palace  is  furnished,  to  be  looked  at,  but  thoroly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.  The  primary  object  of 
education  is,  perhaps,  to  make  the  nutn  perfect,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  service.  And  not  one  kind  of  service, 
merely,  ae  we  used  to  think,  or  even  a  few  kinds  of 
service,  like  the  four  learned  professions—  law,  medi- 
cine, teaching,  and  preaching — the  only  callings  for  edu- 
cated boys  in  the  old  days,  but  all  good  works,  all  profes- 
sions in  life,  are  the  ends  of  education. 

...... 

All  forms  of  service  are  equally  honorable.  Each 
profession  demands  the  trained  man.  The  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  to  discover  what  each  person  can  do  and  to 
train  him  to  do  it. 

So,  also,  we  have  come  to  realize  at  last  that  there 
is  no  aristocracy  in  education.  There  is  no  particular 
class  to  be  educated,  for  education  is  for  all.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  higher  education  for  one  class  and  lower 
education  for  another.  For,  correctly  speaking,  there 
is  no  higher  education  and  no  lower  education,  except 
in  order  of  time  ;  in  order  of  merit  there  is  no  primary 


education  and  no  secondary  education ;  properly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  scientific  education,  for  all  education 
should  be  scientific,  and  no  technical  education,  for  all 
education  should  be  technical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  work  of  life.  These  terms  only  describe 
imaginary  parts  of  our  education,  which  are  not  scien- 
tifically different.  We  make  too  much  of  these  terms. 
Let's  take  a  broader  view  of  the  great  subject  and  un- 
derstand, once  for  all,  that  it  is  only  edueaiion^  training, 
the  all-education  of  all,  the  education  of  all  men  to  do 
all  the  work  for  which  God  made  them. 

Our  mistake  has  been  in  supposing  that  each  one  was 
made  of  the  same  metal  and  could  be  molded  in  the  same 
old  mold  of  the  classical  curriculum.  We  are  come  now 
to  know  that  there  are  as  many  molds  as  there  are 
men;  that  each  human  soul  is  a  unique  monad— to  be 
trained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  own  being. 
.  ..... 

The  harmonious  and  equitable  evolution  of  man  does 
not  mean  that  every  nian  must  be  educated  just  like  his 
fellow.  The  harmony  is  within  each  individual.  That 
community  is  most  highly  educated  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual has  attained  the  maximum  of  his  possibilities  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  peculiar  talents  and  opportuni- 
ties. This  produces,  not  a  Procrustean  sameness,  but 
an  infinite  diversity  in  purpose  and  potentiality.  The 
perfect  education  is  one  which  tunes  every  string  on 
each  human  instrument.  Each  musical  instrument  must, 
they  tell  us,  in  order  to  develop  the  most  perfect  sounds, 
be  tuned  separately  by  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  a  skil- 
ful hand.  A  nation  of  men  and  women,  all  perfectly 
educated,  would  be  like  a  grand  orchestra  of  such  musi- 
cal instruments,  all  perfectly  tuned.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  instruments  and  players,  and  yet  each  instru- 
ment can  make  its  own  peculiar  music.  All  art»  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  grand  symphony.  An  orchestra 
made  up  entirely  of  like  instruments  would  be  no  orches- 
tra at  all.  So  the  li^e  of  each  man  and  woman  may  be 
a  melody,  and  whether  it  is  the  loud-pealing  hymn  of 
the  cathedral  organ,  or  the  soft  pleading  of  the  Spanish 
lover's  guitar  as  he  sings  his  serenade,  it  makes  little 
difference  what  instrument  each  one  plays  so  he  makes 
music  in  his  life. 

(To  be  contln«td.) 


The  advent  of  soft  coal  has  brought  with  it  a  great 
increase  of  eye  troubles,  caused  by  the  innumerable  par- 
ticles of  soft  coal  floating  around  in  the  sooty  atmos- 
phere. The  rate  of  disease,  according  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  has  risen 
over  60  percent.  It  is  not  merely  the  fact  of  the  imme- 
diate inflammation  caused  by  the  coal,  but  the  further 
trouble  that  results,  in  that  the  eyes  are  rendered  very 
sensitive  to  contagious  diseases,  such  as  acute  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis,  or  pink  eye,  and  trachoma.  A  close  air, 
or  one  burdened  with  foreign  matter,  is  a  favorable 
breeder  of  the  latter  disease,  which  lately  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground,  especially  among  children. 
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President  Butler^s  Compressed  A.  B.  Course 


^cme  Public  OpinicfUf  Concerning  It. 


The  Baccalaureate  Standard. 

The  Presidont  of  Colambia  aniversily,  in  his  argu- 
ment for  reduction  of  the  college  course  leadisg  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  his  institution  frcm  four  years 
to  two,  points  out  that  there  would  still  be  a  ""  standard 
of  admission  to  our  professional  schools  as  high  as  the 
Columbia  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1860."  That 
may  be.  But  that  argument  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
concluaire,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  condemnatory  of  the 
proposed  change.  For  it  means,  if  it  is  true,  that  the 
proposed  change  would  be  reactionary  and  retrogres- 
siTe.  It  means  a  lowering  of  the  baccalaureate  standard 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  s  andard  of  forty  years 
ago.  It  means  a  relinquishment  of  the  academic  gains 
which  have  been  made  since  ir60. 

To-day  every  academic  degree  stands,  or  certainly  is 
supposed  to  stand,  for  far  more  than  it  did  in  1860. 
We  shouU  say,  off-hand,  that  the  graduate  of  1860 
would  be  put  to  it  pretty  strenuously  to  pass  the  en- 
trance  examinations  of  1902.  In  some  branches  he 
could  do  so  easily  enough,  but  in  some  he  certainly 
could  not.  There  has  been  similar  progress  in  our  pro- 
fessional schools,  M.  D.  and  LL.  B.  and  C.  B.  and  other 
professional  degrees  mean  far  more  now  than  they  did 
then.  It  must  be  so,  else  our  scientific  progress  and 
the  lengthening  of  professional  courses  would  be  the 
most  futile  of  farces.  Surely,  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  ahomld  be  maintained  in  respect  to  all  de- 
grees alike.  There  should  be  no  retrogression  any- 
where along  the  line.  Above  all,  there  should  be  no 
falling  back  in  respect  to  the  baccalaureate  degrees, 
which  are  really  fundamental  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  weaken  the  foundation  while  increasing  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  superstructure. 

It  is  coming  to  be  the  proud  distinction  of  some  uni- 
versity professional  schools  that  they  are  on  a  post- 
graduate basis.  In  1860  they  took  men  who  were  not 
college  graduates  and  made  them  graduates  in  medi- 
cine or  law  in  a  couple  of  years.  Now  they  require 
them  to  be  graduates,  and  keep  them  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  three  or  four  years  before  graduating 
them.  That  is  well ;  tho  it  is  probably  not  desira- 
ble to  set  up  the  baccalaureate  standard  at  all  profes- 
sional schools.  But  the  only  way  in  which  that  gain 
can  anywhere  be  maintiined  at  actual  value  is  by  keep- 
ing up  the  value  of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  by 
keeping  up  not  only  its  actual  but  also  its  relative  value. 
If  that  degree  is  made  the  intellectual  matriculation  fee 
to  the  professional  schools,  it  matters  greatly  whether 
that  fee  is  paid  in  honest  coin  at  par  or  in  depreciated 
coin  at  60  per  cent,  discount.  It  may  be  an  honorable 
distinction  that  a  professional  school  requires  a  bacca- 
laureate standard  for  matriculation.  But  it  must  be 
the  baccalaureate  standard  of  to-day,  not  that  of  1860. 
—New  York  Tribune. 

Education  Tabloids. 

President  Butler  is  confident  that  the  student  would 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  compression  of  the  course 
into  two  years,  inasmuch  as  more  pains  would  be  taken 
with  him  by  his  instructors,  to  put  it  plainly.  In  that 
case,  as  we  remarked  the  other  day,  it  would  be  proved 
that  he  had  been  a  victim  of  miscalculation  and  waste 
heretofore.  But  even  if  it  be  supposed— and  it  is  not 
impossible — that  a  student  working  as  hard  as  an  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  young  man  in  professional  life  often 
works  might  learn  the  contents  of  as  many  books  in  two 
years  as  be  is  now  required  to  study  in  four,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  would  mean  as 
much  in  his  case  as  it  has  meant  thus  far.  As  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  always  urged,  the  true  objects  of  a  college 
education  are  character,  culture,  and  learning,  in  the 
order  named.    If  Dr.  Butler's  scheme  could  be  made  to 


supply  the  average  quota  of  learning,  we  cannot  believe 
tuat  the  hOt  house  process  woula  be  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  culture  and  character.— New  York  Tribwat. 

Preaident  Butler'a  Proposals. 

President  Butler's  plea  m  behalf  of  an  undergraduate 
course  aboreviated  to  two  years  is  presented  by  him  with 
the  clearness,  the  persuasiveness,  and  the  force  that 
characterise  all  his  utterances  upon  educatioLal  sub- 
jects. Prom  his  point  of  view,  the  argument  for  giving 
the  degree  of  Bacnelor  of  Arts  to  a  man  who  has  spent 
but  two  years  in  collegiate  study  seems  at  first  sight 
very  plausible.  A  student,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year,  if  he  has  properly  availed  himself  of  the  facilities 
now  offered  him,  may  be  undoubtedly  as  well  trained  in 
certain  specific  subjects  as  was  his  grandfather,  who 
graduated,  let  us  si^,  in  I860,  after  devoting  twice  that 
time  to  tne  old-fasuioned  curriculum.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  at  the  average  American  college 
have  been  steadily  increased  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Instructors  are  more  scientifically  trained.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  study  and  research  has  been  brought 
to  something  like  an  ideal  perfection.  Why,  then,  asks 
President  Butler  in  effect,  would  it  not  be  wholly  fair, 
both  to  the  graduate  and  to  the  institution  which  gives 
the  degree  and  to  the  cause  of  libersl  education,  if  the 
diploma  should  be  awarded  for  substantially  the  same 
work  which  it  represented  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
without  regard  to  the  period  of  residence  which  it  sig- 
nifies? 

This  is  the  argument  based  upon  a  comparison  of  edu- 
cational values,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  argument 
based  upon  considerations  of  expediency  was  still  more 
powerful  in  its  appeal  to  President  Butler's  sympathies. 
He  feels  that,  unless  the  time  is  shortened  in  which  the 
average  man  can  prepare  himself  for  his  life  work,  the 
drift  will  be  away  from  the  colleges  altogether  and  stu- 
dents will  pass  directly  from  the  preparatory  school  to 
the  professional  courses  in  law  and  medicine  and  the- 
ology, omitting  altogether  the  intermediate  stage  of  col* 
,  lege  training.  Therefore,  he  would  say  to  them :  "'  You 
are  unwilling  to  spend  four  years  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
liberal  education.  Very  well ;  then  we  will  give  you 
something  in  half  the  time  that  is  really  just  as  good. 
You  shall  get  yeur  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  two 
years  instead  of  four,  and  in  this  way  you  can  finish 
your  professional  training  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
instead  of  at  the  age  of  twenty-five." 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  President  Butler's  posi- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  his  argument,  he  considers 
only  the  purely  academic,  tutorial,  class-room  side  of 
college  life.  Granting  that  to-day  a  student  in  two 
years  has  gone  over  as  much  ground  as  did  the  old-time 
student  in  four,  does  that,  after  all,  mean  that  he  has 
received  as  much,  and  that  his  degree  represents  as  much, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past?  The  true  value  of  a  college 
education  to  the  average  man  has  never  been  represented 
by  his  scholastic  acquisitions.  Amid  the  cares  and  bus- 
tle of  an  active  life  men  speedily  forget  the  nicer  points 
of  olassioal  learning  which  have  been  driven  into  them ; 
their  mathematical  knowledge  and  their  recollection  of 
the  physical  sciences  become  blurred  and  dim.  What 
they  take  away  and  tenaciously  retain  is  not  exact  and 
scientific  learning.  It  is  rather  the  whole  sum  of  the 
impressions  that  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  asso- 
ciations and  the  influences  of  their  college  days— the 
friendships  and  the  memories  which  abide  with  them 
thru  all  their  after-life.  These  influences  and  associa- 
tions are  not  lightly  formed  ;  they  cannot  possibly  affect 
the  character  of  a  man's  thought  and  taste  and  feeling 
in  the  scanty  space  of  two  short  years,  of  which  one,  at 
least,  is  needed  for  the  adjustment  of  a  youthful  mind 
to  new  conditions. 
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The  wifldBt  idew  is  that  which  regardg  the  nndergrftd- 
uate  period  as  being,  not  so  mnch  a  training  for  specific 
duties  as  a  broad  and  liberal  preparation  for  life  itself. 
He  who  has  spent  four  years  in  an  atmosphere  untainted 
by  utilitarianism,  who  has  felt  the  refining  infiuenee  of  a 
generous  idealism,  and  who  has  learned  to  cherish  tra- 
ditions that  have  rendered  university  life  so  distinctive 
in  the  past,  has  received  something  that  far  outweighs 
the  formal  teaching  of  the  class-room;  and,  in  the 
future,  such  a  one  will  be  a  better  representative  of  his 
vocation  and  a  better  and  more  useful  citizen,  becauee 
he  will  be  a  wiser  and  more  enlightened  and  more  liberal- 
minded  man.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  sug- 
gested change  would  tend  at  once  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  the  university  as  an  instrument  of  culture 
and  to  destroy  the  splendid  old  tradition  which  has  been 
inherited  from  the  past. 

We  have  never  yet  encountered  a  man  who  regretted 
the  four  years  that  he  had  spent  in  college  work  and  col- 
lege life,  and  any  theory,  however  plausible,  which  would 
deprive  that  work  and  life  of  their  unique  significance, 
aims  a  direct  blow  at  the  most  civilizing  element  in  our 
modem  system.  To  bring  forward  such  a  theory  for 
purely  utilitarian  reasons  smacks  of  the  bargain-counter 
rather  than  of  the  academic  shades.  Aid,  indeed,  the 
adoption  of  a  change  so  revolutionary  would,  in  the  end, 
defeat  its  own  most  obvious  purpose,  for,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  Bachelor's  degree  would  come  to  mean  so 
little  as  to  justify  the  worshipper  of  the  *'practicar'  in 
ignoring  it  entirely  and  in  refusing  to  accept  as  stsnd- 
ard  coin  that  which  may,  to  be  sure,  bear  the  old  stamp 
of  value,  but  which  has  been  confessedly  debased. 

— Ckmrnereial  Advertiser^  New  York  city. 


and  the  Bible  wiU  be  a  dull  book  for  the  youthful  mind ; 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination  will  be  gone.  By  teaching 
to  children  that  God  wrote  it,  that  it  is  absolute  truth 
sent  down  out  of  heaven,  all  its  stories  are  made  to 
have  for  them  an  awful  fascinstion ;  but  if  it  is  put  be- 
fore them  as  merely  one  in  the  catogory  of  human  toxt« 
books  they  are  forced  to  study,  what  charm  will  the 
Bible  have  for  them?  They  ean  find  even  more  wonder- 
ful stories  to  read. 


The  Bible  as  a  Text-Book. 

(We  highly  est««m  the  dUeusiipis  of  the  New  Y#rk  Sun  on 
every  qatstion,  and  especially  those  relatiif^  te  edntation.  As 
stated,  there  is  a  cfowinff  feeling  ameag  teachers  in  high 
schools  that  a  boek  possessing  the  remarkable  literary  merit  of 
the  Bible  onght  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  scheol  room.  We 
do  not  think  the  coaclnslen  in  the  second  paragraph  is  war- 
ranted; in  the  family,  in  the  Snnday  scheol,  and  in  the  chntch 
the  child  learns  to  look  mpon  the  Bible  as  a  heaven-inspired 
▼oittme«  bttt  he  does  not  learn  there  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
its  literature.  It  is  now  proposed  to  open  this  treasure  house  of 
literature  to  him;  besides  the  glorious  truths  he  gains  from  it 
elsewhere,  there  will  be  added  the  interest,  admh'ation,  aad  re- 
spect that  will  ceme  from  a  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  imagery, 
its  dear  and  compact  statements,  its  adjustments  and  solutions 
of  the  profoundest  moral  and  ethical  problems  of  humanity.) 

—Eds. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  re^nilar  textbook  in  the 
public  schools  is  now  seriously  advocated  by  educational 
conventions,  school  superintendents,  and  individual 
teachers  of  prominence  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  such  a  manner  of  treating  the  Bible  in 
schools  would  lead  children  to  look  on  it  as  no  more  than 
a  literary  relic,  an  obsolete  history  of  a  past  phase  of 
relifi:ious  evolution.  It  would  be  taught  and  studied  as 
art  teaches  and  studies  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  ancient  Greeee,  that  is,  as  a  beautiful  human  con- 
struction which  intriaaically  appeals  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  times.  The  Bible  would  simply  be  put  in  place 
with  other  literary  treasures  handed  down  to  us  from  a 
period  when  our  English  literature  was  purest  and  most 
vigorous  in  its  simple  directness. 

The  generation  of  children  before  whom  the  Bible 
was  put  in  that  light  would  get  a  very  different  impres- 
sion of  it  from  that  made  on  their  forefathers,  with 
their  awe-inspiring  belief  that  by  supernatural  inspira* 
tion  it  conveyed  to  mankind  the  word  and  will  of  God 
Himself.  They  would  approach  the  Bible  in  a  critical 
spirit  to  find  in  it  literary  beauty  merely,  and  not  to 
bow  down  before  it  as  God's  only  book,  the  one  and  only 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  world. 

They  would  fiad  that  its  language  is  largely  foreign  to 
the  speech  which  they  hear  and  read  and  is  taught  to 
them  as  the  true  standard  of  language.  Take  away 
from  it  the  awful  mystery  of  a  supernatural  authorship 


How  Do  You  Judge  a  Teacher? 

Dan  V.  Stephens  has  a  way  of  putting  wholesome 
suggestions  into  attraetive  forms.  His  ''  Silas  Cobb/' 
and  ''  Phelps  and  His  Teachers ''  are  stories  that  are 
doing  great  good  in  stirring  teachers  te  take  sensible 
views  of  their  relations  te  pupils  and  parents.  His 
heart  speaks  out  of  everything  that  he  writes,  and  a 
manly,  tender  teacher  heart  it  is. 

Here  are  a  few  points  of  his  on  how  a  teacher  is 
judged : 

A  few  days  ago  T  heard  a  superintendent  talking  to 
his  telephone,  and  from  what  I  heard  I  surmised  that  a 
sehool  director  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  After 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  he  asked  this  question  : 
''  How's  her  health  ?"  Then,  **  How's  her  temper,  is  she 
good  natured  ?  "  Then  came  this  question  •.  *'  Has  she 
a  pleasing  appearance  7  "  Then  after  a  pause  listening 
to  the  message  coming  over  the  wire,  he  replied,  *'Geod  ! 
that's  hsU  the  battle,"  which  led  me  to  believe  the  di- 
rector had  made  a  favorable  report.  That  superintend- 
ent evidently  looked  into  a  teacher^s  heart  somewhat. 
He  wanted  to  know  first  if  her  health  was  good.  No 
teacher  can  be  sweet  tempered  while  suffering  in  health. 
The  evil  resulting  from  a  peevish  and  complaining 
teacher  is  very  great. 

I  sat  at  a  window  one  day  while  the  teacher  was  plac- 
ing some  work  on  the  board.  Out  near  the  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  coal  house  a  half  dozen  little  girls 
were  playing  sehool.  The  play  teacher  was  doing  some 
very  loud  talking  which  attracted  ray  attention.  The 
pupils  were  laughing  and  noving  around  and  otherwise 
disobeying  the  rules  of  the  school.  The  little  teacher  in 
mock  anger  jerked  them  up  one  by  one  and  slapped  their 
faces,  and  shook  them  vigorously.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing told  me  a  story.  The  teacher  had  taught  there  sev« 
oral  terms,  so  I  concluded  that  she  was  bad  tempered 
and  greatly  lacking  in  judgment.  Her  example  was  per- 
nicious to  say  the  least.  The  example  is  greater  than 
the  precept.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  happenisd  on 
to  another  play  school.  This  was  in  our  backyard 
where  several  children  had  gathered  for  play.  I 
happened  to  know  their  teacher  well.  She  was  a  precise, 
clever  woman  who  was  never  known  to  show  anger  or 
strike  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  her  school  WeU,  this 
little  play  teacher  could  mimic  her  to  perfeetion.  She 
had  taken  a  pair  of  her  grandmother's  glasses,  and 
placed  them  on  her  nose,  looking  quietly  over  them  at 
some  obstreperous  child.  Everything  stopped  while  she 
gazed  in  a  sorrowful  manner  at  the  child  who  had  caused 
the  trouble.  Even  the  play  pupils  out  of  force  of  habit 
remained  quiet  as  long  as  the  teacher  had  that  look  of 
regret  in  her  face.  There  was  no  loud  talk,  scolding 
or  slapping  pupils.  They  were  imitating  a  person  they 
admired  very  much.  Their  teacher  was  perfect  ftrom 
their  point  of  view  and  they  wanted  to  be  like  her.  This 
teacher  had  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  her  ex- 
ample was  everything  to  her  children. 

«  «  «  « 

So  I  say  that  a  superintendent  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  example  an  applicant  is  capable  of  setting 
before  a  sehool.  In  other  words,  he  should  look  into 
his  heart  closely  before  he  worries  about  his  multiplica- 
tion table. 

Don't  you  think  so,  too  7 
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The  Use  of  Myths  in  the  Primary. 

Sy  Cla4y-r  ^BUiWamf,  St,  LouU. 

In  a  gieat  mMSnre,  the  mytliB  can  take  the  place  of  will  be  each  of  these  is  hie  anconsciom  thought,  that 
faii7  tales  eo  msch  loved  by  obildren,  and,  at  the  same  thru  being  thens  I  may  know  what  the;  aia." 
time,  store  away  valuable  knowledge  for  future  use.  To  Is  there  one  woman  among  ai  who  has  not  watched 
the  child  mythical  charactera  stand  fergood  fairies  who  children  at  play?  In  his  play  world  as  in  our  world 
are  endowed  with  supernatsral  powers.  In  selecting  there  is  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  and  many  hnman  emotiona ; 
myths,  to  be  learned  by  children,  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  there  are  parent8,childrfln,  nurses, babieB,  and  tischets; 
the  rational  ones  that  are  easily  ezplained.  MoreoTer,  there  is  the  social  world  with  its  tea  drinkings  and 
we  wait  the  child  to  be  familiar  with  the  rational  myths  gessip.  Life  in  his  play  world  has  its  trades,  prof es- 
only,  which  represent  the  gods  and  goddesses  as  bsau-  eions,  and  rounds  of  pleasure.  He  is  trying  to  nnravri 
tiful  wise  beings,  for  these  explain  themselves  and  log-  the  meaning  of  his  surroundings  in  bis  domestic 
gest  possibilities  and  a  longing  to  do  kind  acts  like  play  world  and  peraenato  the  most  important  in  each, 
thoa.  The  same  fire  that  enthuses  the  child  in  play,  latai  ia- 

The  Artemiaof  the  Odyssey,  a  "queen  and  huntress    cites  the  man  to  litarature  and  art.    The  gaats played 
chaste  aid  fai',"  needs  no  explanation      It  fll<s  our    by  children  affect  their  whole  character,  so  it  behstrea 

us  to  provide  wholesome  ones. 

Of  all  OUT  ealiathenic  games,  my  ahildren  prefer  the 
myth  games.  What  is  oooe  at  schoDl  will  enrtly  be 
repeated  again  and  again  at  home  and  on  the  play- 
ground. This  has  been  proved  to  me  by  parente  who 
have  come  to  me  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  change 
in  their  children's  games  and  their  knowledge  ef  the 
fair  ones  on  Mount  Olympus.  Scarcely  a  rectis  passes 
without  seeing  tittle  groups,  playirg  oce  of  our  myth 
games.  The  realness  of  being  the  thing  and  the  activ- 
ity appeals  to  the  child. 

We  don't  stop  at  merely  reading  and  memorizing  th* 
story  and  dramatizing  the  myth,  but  we  correlate  all 
lesaons  as  far  as  possible,  A  small  portion  of  the  tryth 
being  learned,  is  neatly  written  en  ibe  board.  lliJs 
serves  as  a  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  lesson,  tie 
writing  lesson  for  busy  work  ;  the  sheets  are  collected, 
marked,  and  returned  to  the  children. 

Even  the  tiniest  child  told  oral  stories  for  the  lan- 
guage lesson  for  the  day.  The  older  ones  wrote  orig^ 
inal  stories  on  foolscap  and  we  fastened  thtm  logttber 
for  booklets.  Once  a  week  we  die  conbtruction  vork, 
Bomething  that  the  new  myth  lugge^lfd  ;  for  mstsnce, 
we  made  Apollo's  lyre  and  chariot,  Neplune's  liiotnt, 
Minerva's  shield,  etc.,  using  peas,  sticki,  csrdboaid,  and 
npbyr,  er  paper  aut,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 


DikDK't  Harvot  Heoa.— Rota  Bckelkamp. 

fancy  with  wholesome  thoughts,  but  the  Artemie  of  Ar- 
cadia who  is  said  to  have  become  a  she-bear  and  later 
a  star — and  the  Brauronian  Artemis  whose  maiden 
sisters  danced  a  bear  dance  are  legends  which  need  ex- 
planations not  fit  fer  children. 

Apollo  was  the  first  myth  we  talked  of  in  September, 
One  day  after  we  had  been  talking  and  reading  a  simple 
story  about  him  from  the  blackboard,  I  asked  the  boys 
if  any  of  them  would  like  to  bo  Apello.  Every  hand  was 
lifted,  so  we  had  our  Apollo  there  and  then,  and 
played  the  whole  story  with  great  eclat.    The  children 


Diana. 

In  preparing  fer  this  myth  there  is  not  so  much  te  do 

to  pave  the  way,  as  in  Apollo,  far  we  had  Itarued  a  good 

bit  about  the  moon  goddtss  being  a  twin 

sister  of  the  sun-ged.    Her  tastes  in  music 

and  the  chase  resembled  his. 

We  talked  of  one  of  her  annual  festivals 
held  in  the  ides  of  August,  when  the  meon 
is  full  which  we  oall  the  harvest  moon,  aid 
of  its  being  her  favorite  time  to  come  down 
to  earth  to  revel  in  the  chase;  and  of  an- 
other festival  on  the  16tb  of  April  when  the 
people  made  cakes  in  the  form  of  full  moons 
stuck  over  with  lights,  becauEe  of  their  love 
and  gratitude  te  Diana  for  shedding  her 
tender  light  at  nicbt. 

Diana  loved  auimals  and  children  espe- 
cially. She  was  supposed  to  exercise  special 
care  on  their  behalf.    The  deer  was  her 
I.  Grad«.  favorite  animal.      One  that  she  obtained 

„  J  .^  .     ,,  .     L  ^  .  '"  Oly™P'a  wa»  specially  dear  to  her,  and 

called  It  our  Apollo  game,  and  atted  to  repeat  it  the  when  Agamemnon  killed  it  she  was  angry  indeed,  and 
next  day.  Prom  that  day  every  time  we  learned  a  new  held  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
myth  we  turned  it  into  a  game.  Many  a  time  when  the  Agamemnon's  daughter  Iphigenia,  as  a  puniahment  fer 
little  ones  were  restless  on  a  cloudy  day  we  put  our    his  rashness. 

work  awsy  and  became  wise  gods  and  goddassas,  frolic-  We  ealled  Twilight  her  hostler,  became  be  is  the 
some  wood  numphs  and  naiads  of  the  water,  with  bub-  first  to  herald  the  coming  of  night  in  all  its  beauty  ■  •« 
shine  reigning  supremo  again.  it  was  that  Diana  cho«e  him  to  do  her  bidding.    The 

If  play  is  the  natural  expression  of  achild'sinnersolf.    Star  Maidens  were  chosen  as  her  friends,  because  they 
then  we,  as  teachers  of  the  first  primary,  should  nee  it  as     ware  the  next  to  tell  us  of  the  coming  of  night  by  shed- 
far  aa  possible  as  a  factor  in  education.    Froebol  says,     diag  a  soft,  tender  light. 
What  the  child  imiutea  ho  la  trying  to  understand.  I        Diana  loved  to  take  them  with  her  to  light  the  way 


Dtana'a  Star  and  Craieant.— La*  Sander. 
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DlftnK  Riding  im  her  Ckutot.— John  N«kt.    II.  Ormde. 

for  the  creatureB  on  earth  that  were  dear  to  the  moon  rkcitation. 

goddeas.  Diana  is  the  daughter  of  Jnpiter  and  lAtona,  and 

Now  the  children  were  ready  to  read  about  Diana,  so  twin  sister  to  Apollo.    She  is  very  fond  of  hunting  and 

part  of  the  story  was  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  we  always  carries  her  bow  and  arrovs  with  ber.    When 


cbose  ouF  palace  of  the 
moon,  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  our  Diana.  Of  course 
she  had  to  nave  black  hair, 
as  tne  goddess  had.  We 
pinned  a  large  yellow  star 
aud  crescent  on  her  hair, 
and,  in  our  fancy,  decked 
her  in  srobeof  ricnastblue 
For  tbe  star  maidens  we 
chose  little  girls  with  gold- 
en hair,  and  for  the  horses, 
blaoa-baired  boys.  The 
obildreo  are  most  particular 
in  these  small  matters. 

From  the  beginning  of  our 
Diana  talks,  tbe  boys  made 
and  brought  bows  and  ar- 
rows of  every  description, 
some  of  tbem  were  gro- 
tesque, but  all  were  used  by 
our  huntress. 

Diami —Dramatized  by  Pint 

ind  Second  Grade  Children 

DRAIUTIS  PBBSON^ 

Diana     moon  goddess. 
r  Twilight-  a  boy. 
Diana's      Star    Maidens- 
half  a  dozen 
friends.         light  hured 
L      girls. 

Diana's  horses — four  black-haired  boys. 

Birds— two  or  three  children. 


Flowers — several  children. 

Children — all  of  tbe  children  left  in  their  seats. 

POSITIONS. 

Uss  one  corner  of  the  room  for  tbe  palace  of  the 
moon.  Diana  site  on  a  chair  for  a  throne  snrrounded 
by  her  friends — Twilight  and  the  Star  Maidens. 

Horses— Pour  boys  stand  a  little  way  from  Diana 
ready  to  be  harnessed. 

Birds — five  or  six  children  roost  about  tbe  room. 

Flowers- five  or  six  children  stoop  down,  forming 
closed  flower  cape  with  their  hands. 

Children— all  left  in  their  seats  rest  their  heads  on 
their  arms  in  sleeping  poejiion. 

Let  one  child  choose  performers.  Children  take  po- 
sitions. 

Have  one  child  recite,  or  have  recitation  in  con- 
Mrt. 


she  hunts  she  takes  her 
frienda,  the  Star  Maidens, 
with  her,  and  dresses  like  a 
boy.  Diana  wears  a  star 
and  crescent  in  her  hair  to 
spread  a  light  before  ber. 

Her  favorite  time  for  hunt- 
ing ia  during  the  harvest 
moon,  in  August,  then  she 
stays  on  the  earth  for  almost 
a  month  and  hunts  every 
night. 

Diana  lives  in  the  palace 
of  the  moon,  and  is  called 
the  moon  goddess.  She  has 
many  friends.  Twilight  and 
the  Star  Maidens. 

When  Apollo  has  re* 
turned  to  the  palace  of  the 
sun  and  Auiora  has  closed 
tbe  western  f;ates  and  band- 
ed her  lantern  or  evening 
star  to  Hespens,  then  (1) 
Twilight  harnesees  Diara'e 
four  black  horsee  to  her  sil- 
ver chariot.  (2)  Diana 
mounts  her  chariot  and 
away  they  (S)  fly,  while  she 
(4)  scatters  stars  on  the  way 
DUo»  Uilng  her  Bow  Md  Areciw.-K«Ue  WllllMii.   II  OrUe,    tO  shed  light  for  those  who 

hive  not  reached  faome.  (5) 
Birds,  (6)  flowers,  (7)  little  children,  and  grown  people 
fall  asleep  to  rest  for  the  next  day's  work. 

Wh"n  D'anv  hs"  ftni'h'"'  '•i'r'*'>iir«-  fT'i  •h"*'i>i»vftns. 


Dlknk'  Fkvarlt*  Dear.— Btmiie  Wetsel. 
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she  retarns  to  (8)  the  palace  of  the  moon  to  rest  while 
Apollo  speeds  across  the  heavens  to  awaken  all  who 
sleep.    (9) 

*    GESTURES. 

1.  Twilight  gets  the  four  reins  which  are  kept  in  the 
same  place,  and  gives  a  line  to  each  horse. 

2.  Diana  takes  the  four  reins  in  her  hands. 

3.  The  horses  run  noiselessly,  making  circuit  of  the 
room. 

4.  Diana  scatters  some  yellow  stars  already  cut  and 
kept  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Children  personating  birds  tuck  their  heads  under 
their  arms  like  birds. 

6.  Children  representing  flowers  close  their  flower 
cups. 

7.  All  little  children  rest  their  heads  on  their  arms 
in  sleeping  posture. 

8.  Diana  returns  to  the  corner  of  the  room  repre- 
senting palace  of  the  moon. 

9.  Performers  take  their  seats. 

CORRELATION  OF  LESSONS. 

Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  from  the  blackboard. 
Language. — (Original,  oral  and  written  stories  about 
the  myth. 

Nature  Lesson  j  S^f  ^t^-^-^^ 

Construction  work. — Sew  stars  and  crescents  on  card- 
board, and  color  inside  with  yellow  crayon. 

Paper  cutting. — (a)  Stars— -crescents  out  of  yellow 
paper. 

(b)  Horses  and  chariot — using  black  paper  for  horses, 
and  silver  for  the  chariot. 

(c)  Deer. 

(d)  Diana  using  her  bow  and  arrows. 

(e)  Diana's  harvest  moon. 

Clay  modeling — moon  cakes  (sphere). 

(Other  myth  work  will  be  deseribed  in  Primary  School  next 
month.) 


Utilizing;  the  Environment. 

By  Frank  0.  Paynb,  New  York. 

It  is  believed  by  many  educators  that  all  langusge 
work  below  the  sixth  grade  should  be  more  or  less  based 
upon  the  pupil's  environment.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent. The  pupil  knows  little  else  than  what  is  or  has 
been  present  to  him.  The  old  practice  of  assigning  ab- 
stract subjects  to  children  was  not  only  nonsensical  but 
cruel. 

The  Writer  was  told  to  write  a  composition  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  The  teacher  gave  the  subject 
^*  Birds."  That  he  was  not  able  to  write  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  style  of  Audubon  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing, a  copy  of  what  was  written  upon  that  memorable 
occasion:  ''There  are  many  kiads  of  birds,  eagle, 
ostrich,  pelican,  dodo,  mud  hen.''  The  essay  breaks  off 
abriptly  here.  Let  us  dismiss  this  personal  reference 
by  taqiiriug  how  much  of  the  writer's  environment  had 
formed  a  basis  for  this  effort  at  composition?  He  had 
seen  robins,  jays,  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  many  other 
familiar  songsters  in  the  orchard  over  the  way.  He 
could  have  told  how  the  robin  hops  along,  how  the  black- 
bird chatters  and  the  "  chippy."  pecks  for  crumbs  about 
the  kitchen  door.  Bat  no.  It  must  be  an  essay,  and 
an  essay  it  certainly  was. 

Whence  came  the  profound  array — *' eagle,  ostrich, 
pelican,  dodo,  mud  hen,*'  not  one>?  which  he  had  ever 
seen  and  one  of  which  (the  dodo)  is  extinct  or  nearly 
so?  It  all  came  about  as  follows  :  The  child  of  eight 
must  write  a  composition.  He  must  write  on  "Birds," 
birds  in  the  abstract.  So  he  sat  down,  and  began  to 
try  to  think  of  birds.  At  last  an  older  brother  fresh 
frem  zoology  and  geology  in  the  high  school,  took  pity 


on  the  youthful  essayist  and  gave  him  the  names  vhloh 
were  written,  after  many  erasures. 

This  was  nonsense,  not  a  doubt  of  it.  But  ne  Mere 
so  than  half  the  essays  read  every  year  at  high  schoel, 
and  indeed  at  college  commencements.  Oh,  that  teach- 
ers would  so  clothe  the  environment  of  their  schtols 
with  interest  as  to  make  pupils  yearn  to  select  such 
themes  for  their  commencement  subjects  in  preference 
to  the  trite  themes  which  have  done  duty  for,  lo.  these 
many  years  at  commencement  time. 

It  is  not  exactly  refreshing  to  go  to  a  commencement 
and  hear  Bella  read  an  essay  upon  **  Change,^  cr 
"  Truth,"  or  **  Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy,"  or  to  hear 
Archibald  in  oratund  accents  discourse  upon  *'  The  Future 
of  the  RepuDlic,"  or  ''Safeguards  of  the  Nation."  How 
much  more  interesting  because  they  bear  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  originality  would  it  be,  were  Beila  to  give  a 
description  of  some  plant  and  its  allies  found  in  the 
school  yard  or  near  neighborhood,  illustrated  by  enlarged 
original  drawings  or  mountedv  specimens  !  How  much 
more  within  the  scope  of  his  mind,  were  Archibald  to 
submit  a  collection  of  minerals  found  by  histself  during 
the  preceding  term,  and  accompanied  by  a  brief  original 
description  of  each. 

The  writer  recently  heard  just  such  a  production  at  a 
commencement.  The  boy  had  a  box  made  by  himself, 
divided  into  compartments  about  three  inches  square 
and  two  inches  deep.  Each  compartment  contained  a 
specimen  of  some  mineral  found  within  a  half  mile  of 
the  school-house.  These  were  neatly  labeled.  As  he 
recited  a  description  of  each  specimen,  he  took  it  from 
the  box,  talking  about  it  in  a  natural  way.  Certain 
peculiarities  of  structure  were  explained  by  use  of  a 
chart  made  by  the  boy  himself  from  the  minerals  he  had 
collected.  The  performance  was  interesting  and  it 
showed  clearly  that  it  was  the  boy'sown  effort.  Another 
boy  on  the  same  program  had  chosen  for  his  subject, 
''  The  Needs  of  Our  Village,"  a  practical  subject  which 
could  not  be  found  in  any  encyclopedia. 

A  Western  correspondent  tells  of  how  one  of  her 
pupils  prepared  a  collection  of  photographs  of  old  land- 
marks in  the  town  where  he  lives  and  accompanied  each 
with  a  brief  history  obtained  from  old  people  living  in 
town.  The  descriptions  and  photos  were  arranged  in 
book  form  and  presented  for  a  graduating  thesis.  I 
might  go  on  in  this  line  indefinitely  but  refrain  lest  I 
weary  the  reader.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  en- 
vironment is  a  wealth  of  material,  vast,  varied,  inexhaust- 
ible, which  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  kind 
of  material  in  use  for  themes  of  composition. 

In  regard  to  number,  little  need  be  said.  Measuring 
of  objects  in  one's  neighborhood,  measuring  of  distances 
about  the  school  yard,  weighing  soils  and  various  other 
substances  to  be  found  everywhere,  give  abundant 
training  along  lines  of  great  usefulness.  An  eminent 
teacher  of  manual  training  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
alt  ho  the  majority  of  pupils  know  their  tables,  very  few 
know  how  to  measure.  Very  few  know  the  inch  and  its 
parts  intimately  or  any  other  of  our  common  units  of 
weight  and  measure.  Is  this  not  largely  due  to  our 
failure  to  give  children  an  opportunity  to  handle  these 
various  units  until  they  are  thoroly  familiar  with  them? 

Opportunities  are  constantly  occurring  whereby  we 
may  g^ve  pupils  practical  help  along  these  lines.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Every  department  of  arithmetic  admits  ef 
unlimited  applications  of  our  environment.  Yonder 
they  are  die:ging  a  cellar.  How  many  cubic  feet  must 
be  removed?  How  many  cubic  yards?  Etc,,  etc.,  etc. 
Make  the  things  of  the  actual  world  of  being  literally 
touch  the  child,  and  give  them  ''a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  "  in  the  mind  of  every  child. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  using  environment  as  a 
medium  for  co-ordinating  subjects  rennairs  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  this  subject  is  too  broad  to  be  introduced  in 
this  discussion,  suflBce  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  studies  can  be  so  beautifully  co-ordinated  ss 
by  the  use  of  environment. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  October  i8,  1902. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Bernard  Moses  from  tke  Phil- 
ippine commission  including  the  secretaryship  of  edu- 
cation has  been  announced  at  last,  to  take  effect  on 
January  first.  Gen.  James  F.  Smith,  of  California,  who 
accompanied  Governor  Taft  on  his  recent  visit  te  the 
Vatican,  will  be  his  successor.  Gen.  Smith  is  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  is  much 
respected  by  the  Filipinos,  of  whose  educational  and  in- 
doatrial  fixture  he  is  thoroly  convinced.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  dissensions  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment will  be  speedily  done  away  with.  It  may  be  that 
Dr.  Atkinson  can  now  be  induced  to  stay.  But  if  his 
resignation  is  final,  either  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of 
Manila,  or  Supt.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  of  Mindanao, 
would  be  well  fitted  to  succeed  him  in  the  arduous  work 
•f  developing  the  public  education  system  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 


"  I  suppose  this  means  that  New  York  will  reciprocate  and 
go  to  N«w  England  some  time?  **  was  the  innocent  remark  of  a 
friend  of  ours. 


•I 


u 


Two  hundred  tons  of  genuine  anthracite  coal,  at 
five  dollars  a  ton,"  sounds  almost  like  the  beginning  of 
a  fairy  talc.  But  that  is  exactly  what  the  city  of  Eliza- 
both,  N.  J.,  succeeded  in  getting  for  its  schools  last 
.  week.  A  school  superintendent  who  can  bring  such 
things  about  must  have  more  than  average  shrewd- 
ness. 


A  fierce  warfare  seems  to  be  waged  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  prevent  the  recognition  of 
each  other's  professional  teachers'  diplomas.  We  don't 
know  which  side  began  the  trouble.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  existence.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  poor 
teachers  are  greatly  distressed  thereby  does  not  seem  to 
disturb  the  ferocious  warriors.  If  New  York  does  not 
recognize  the  certificate  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  school,  why  should  New  Jersey  pay  any  attea- 
tion  to  the  New  York  diploma  ?  Only  teachers  edu- 
cated at  the  state's  own  expense  must  be  chosen.  One 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  otner  pay  for  the  training  of 
its  teachers.  Hew  riiicubus  these  things  will  look 
when  interstate  comity  in  the  recognition  of  profes- 
sienal  teachers'  certificates  has  ooce  become  an  estab- 
lished fact !    Petty  jealousies  will  then  be  buried. 


Dr.  Winship's  Strange  Prognosis. 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  of  October  9. 
It  seems  to  have  rushed  into  print  somewhat  ahead  of 
time,  as  the  meetirg  spoken  of  as  having  been  held  ''on 
the  tenth"  is  j'lst  now  in  session,  a  week  after  the  issue 
•f  the  number  in  which  its  purpose  is  so  thoroly  mis- 
represented : 

NEW  YORE*S  AMBITION. 

The  superintendents  of  New  York  and  New  Enfifland  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  Albany  on  the  lOtb.  This  is  every  way  sat- 
isfactory aod  woald  have  occasioned  n>  commeot  but  for  the 
reason  esf  ign^  for  it  by  a  New  iorker  who  cuims  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  scheme. 


Oh,  no  ;  that  woald  be  ridiculous." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  wouldn't  you  think  it  ridiculous  for  a  great  state 
like  New  York  to  go  to  ftiassachnsetts !  U  is  not  a  joint  meet- 
ing at  all ;  New  England  comes  to  us.  Don't  yon  see?  They 
are  glad  to.  This  it  only  the  beginning.  We  are  merely  has- 
tening the  inevitable,  it  has  been  foolish  for  New  England 
to  stay  away  so  long.  It  is  natural  fer  her  to  come  to  us  ;  it 
would  be  very  unnatural  for  us  to  go  to  her.  It  is  annoying 
to  us  to  have  these  people  so  near  us  and  pretend  to  be  by 
themselves.  Boston  is  mnch  nearer  New  York  than  Buffalo. 
E?ery  important  city  in  New  England  is  nearer  tfcan  Buffalo 
and  yet  they  stay  off  by  themselves.  We  are  going  to  put  an 
end  10  this,  but  we  cannot  ssy  much  about  it " 

If  this  conld  have  been  knowa  ea'  lier  we  would  have  had  all 
the  New  England  superintendents  there.  It  is  regrettable  that 
very  im  ^ortant  engagements  kept  some  of  the  leading  super- 
intendents away  from  Albany. 

Of  course,  the  imperial  ambition  was  not  widespread  and 
did  not  enter  tbe  mind  of  any  one  who  really  had  anything  to 
do  with  arranging  the  meeting,  which  was  a  joint  gathering 
of  two  eqaalty  important  associations,  and  the  New  York  fu- 
periatendents  will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  North  Adams,  Pitts- 
field,  or  Springfield  when  ic  is  desirable  for  a  second  joint 
meeting,  but  oar  imperialistic  young  friend  will  be  gray,  as 
well  as  bald,  long  before  he  has  absorbed  all  New  England. 

.  We  would  like  to  know  who  the  '^  New  Yorker "  is 
'^  who  claims  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  scheme." 
Has  somebody  imposed  upon  our  honored  contemporary 
again?  Dr.  Winship  might  have  learned  of  Mr.  Pease, 
who  is  associated  with  him  and  who  represented  him  at 
the  meeting  which  voted  in  favor  of  a  joint  convention 
at  Albany,  just  how  the  plan  originated.  Secretary 
Parsons,  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  the  writer  were 
the  only  New  Yorkers  who  took  any  active  part,  and  the 
former  left  several  hours  before  the  subject  came  up 
for  consideration.  ,  Hence  Brother  Winship  roust  have 
been  most  shamefully  imposed  upon  if  he  believes  he  is 
quoting  the  **  originator  of  the  scheme." 

It  ia  wonderful,  too,  that  Dr.  Winship  could  tell  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  meeting  that  '*  it  is  regrettable 
that  very  important  engagements  kept  some  of  the  lead- 
ing superintendents  away  from  Albany."  What  a  mar- 
velous guessing  power  !  We  might  almost  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  reported  statement  of  the  "  New  Yorker 
who  claims  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  scheme  " 
was  inspired  by  the  same  genius.  Fortunately,  the 
Journal  of  Education  could  foresee  in  only  one  New 
Yorker  such  ridiculous  notions  as  are  reported  here  as 
having  found  utterance  somewhere,  somf  how.  All  the 
other  New  Yorkers  feel  differently.  They  are  glad 
their  Massachusetts  confreres  voted  to  meet  with  them. 
Th6  School  Journal  hopes  that  the  good  begin- 
ning will  be  followed  up  by  holding  another  joint  ses- 
sion at  Boston  or  Springfield  in  1904. 


Dr.  Edson's  Successor. 

Charles  S.  Haskell,  the  bright,  resourceful,  pushing, 
energetic  principal  of  P.  S.  2.  in  Brooklyn,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  New  York  city  board  of  superintesd- 
ents  for  the  position  left  vacant  by  tbe  premotion  of 
Dr.  Andrew  W.  Edson  from  a  d  strict  to  an  associste 
saperintendercy.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt  was  a  close 
second.  Mr.  Hask^^ll  is  a  Maine  roan,  with  something 
like  twenty  five  years'  experience  as  tescber  and  princi- 
pal in  high  scbools  and  academies.  Five  years  ago  he 
gave  up  the  principalship  of  the  Jersey  City  Mgh -school 
to  accept  the  principalship  in  Brc^klyn  which  he  has 
occupied  hitherto.  His  election  was  influenced  corsid- 
erably  by  the  uoderstandirg  there  seems  to  hsve  been 
that  it  ouf^ht  to  go  to  Brooklyn  However,  he  if>  a  roan 
who  canviot  be  kept  down.  He  is  bound  to  make  his 
way  wherever  he  is  placed. 
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A  Pedagogical  Teat. 

Tht  foHowing  qaeakions  in  padagof y  ware  placed  this 
week  befora  oaadidaUa  for  licenaea  to  teach  in  New 
York  city : 

(Time,  tkree  hours.) 

1.  "Education,  then,  as  a  concrete  matter,  becomes  the 
shapins^  and  gaidiag  of  the  de?elopBent  of  the  child  toward 
adaptatioa  to  aid  appreciation  of  his  many-sided  environ- 
ment. Bat  it  is  not  passive  adaptation  only ;  it  is  an  adap- 
tation which  incindes  the  defelopmeit  of  efficiency.  .  .  .  *' 
—Butler. 

(a)  Explain  "  adaptation,"  "many-sided  environment,"  **  ef- 
ficiency "    (15) 

(b)  Show  how  the  stndy  of  your  specialty  may  contribute  to 
the  student's  education  in  the  respects  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going excerpt.  (6) 

2.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  dictum  "  Turn  to 
use  "  as  applied  to  teaching  ?  (6)  (b)  What,  if  any,  are  its 
limitations?  (6)  (c)  Illustrate  its  application  in  the  teaching 
of  your  specialty.  (6) 

3  (a)  Give  reasons  for  (or  agaiist)  the  dictum  "  Teach 
■othiag  that  is  not  interesting."  (10) 

(b)  Under  what  conditions  are  pupils  interested  in  a  subject 
or  an  exercise?  (12) 

4.  (a)  Define  apperception.  (5) 

(b)  State  and  Illustrate  a  principle  regarding  its  applica- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  your  specialty.    (14) 

(5)  "  Adolescence  is  the  Elisabethan  period  ef  human  ex- 
istence.   Rousseau  likens  it  to  the  Renaissance." 

Wbat  characteristics  ef  adolescence  are  here  implied  ? 
Mention  three  tendencies  of  adolescence  that  may  become 
morbidly  prominent.  Give  three  principles  to  guide  a  teacher 
in  the  wise  management  of  a  class  of  adolescents.  (20) 

One  Effect  of  Higher  Standards. 

A  aalesman  in  a  New  York  dry  gtods  store  was  over- 
heard telling  a  friend  that  he  had  found  a  pesition  for 
his  daughter  aa  cash  girl  in  the  aamn  establishment 
with  him.  He  said  it  had  been  hia  intention  to  let  his 
daughter  contime  her  edueation  thru  the  Normal  col- 
lege and  then  find  a  pesition  as  teacher  in  the  city 
schools.  The  raising  ef  the  standard  of  requirements 
had,  however,  impressed  him  aid  his  daughter  as  so  un- 
reasonable that  they  decided  upon  another  career. 
'*  My  daughter,"  he  said,  **  haa  gone  thru  the  grammar 
school  and  knows  as  much  aa  any  waman  will  ever  be 
expected  to  knew.  To  be  aure  she  will  start  with  less 
money  here  in  the  store  than  she  wenld  get  as  a  teacher 
the  first  year,  but  I  think  she  will  be  about  even  with 
the  world  by  the  time  she  is  r*ady  te  marry.  1  mean 
that  the  saving  on  her  education  and  the  money  she  is 
earning  these  y^ars  will  foot  up  to  about  the  same  thing 
as  the  few  years  ef  teaching  after  a  long  and  expensive 
preparation.'' 

The  father's  information  is  interesting  ss  giving  a 
hint  ef  some  of  the  questions  that  enter  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  '*  life  work,"  and  also  shows  an  effect  of  the 
higher  demands  made  upon  candicates  for  positions  as 
teachers. 

Queer  Louisiana. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  passed  a  bill  lately  pro- 
hibiting the  use  in  the  public  schools  of  any  books  that 
do  not  give  the  credit  to  Admiral  Schley  of  t^e  naval 
victory  in  the  Spanish  war.  Suppose  that  another  state 
will  not  allow  any  boik  that  does  give  Schley  the  vic- 
tory !  Suppose  another  state  will  not  allow  Shaler's 
geology  which  embraces  the  theory  of  evolution ! 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  foolishness  left  in  the  world  ; 
as  Mark  Twain  says,  ^'  In  some  places  it's  thicker  than 
others." 

Beautifying  School  Grounds. 

The  subject  of  beautifying  school  }ards  and  interiors 
cannot  be  too  prominently  brought  before  teachers  and 
trustees.  Kn  unsightly  school  jard  is  not  a  pleasant 
witness  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  a  comminity. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  to  think  of  the  coming 
spring.    Now  the  soil  should  be  dag  up,  and  the  falling 


leaves  be  used  aa  a  compost.  This  wOI  allow  the  freer 
circulation  of  air  thru  the  soil,  and  permit  it  to  receive 
better  the  fertilizing  benefits  of  winter's  snow,  it  is 
a  favorable  time  to  begin  to  Interest  your  pupils  in 
the  work  by  simple  talks  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  the  school.  Make  use  of  wnatever  outsice  work  may 
be  done  in  preparation,  to  draw  out  reasons,  for  every- 
thing. As  an  art  study,  let  the  pupils  suggest  the 
forms  of  the  beds  and  arrangement.  Try  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  school  and  the  grounds  are  theirs. 

In  the  spring,  let  them  select  for  planting  and  gather 
for  themselves  the  shrubs  or  plants  or  floners.  Ihe^e 
will  supply  a  wide  field  of  object  lessons,  the  degree  of 
minutia  depending  on  the  school.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  realize  that  all  results  depend  on  their  own 
efforts,  attention  and  care  will  follow. 

The  results  already  proved  of  this  work  are  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  artistic  and  moral  nature  that  are  impercepti- 
bly created  and  fostered.  These  affect  the  most  squalid 
homes,  and  will  brighten  the  school  atmosphere.  Clean- 
lier children  in  body  and  mind  will  be  developed. 

Awaken  your  community  to  co-operation,  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  yourself  and  your  scholars,  and  the 
changed  spirit  that  will  come  over  the  conduct  and  lives 
of  your  pupils  will  amply  repay  you. 

Economic  Research. 

A  very  useful  and  profitable  way  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Carnegie  institute  could  be  used  is  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  existing  ecoFoUiical  con- 
ditions. To  collaborate  the  already  published  informa- 
tion, eliminating  all  personal  bias  and  co-ordinating 
the  results,  would  be  a  work,  not  only  redounding  to  its 
credit,  but  also  practically  beneficial  to  humanity. 


Educational  Meetings. 

Secretaries  of  teachers*  organizations  are  requested  to  notify 
the  editor  of  dat«.s  of  meetings  and  of  election  ol  officers. 

Oct.  18.— Orange  Comity  Teachers'  Association,  at  Gosbcn, 
N  \  ,  Prin.  William  A.  Wheat  ley,  Chester,  president. 

Oct.  18.  Chicago  Institute  of  Education,  at  the  John  Cre- 
rar  library  board  rooms,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Oct,  18,~Brooklyo  Priocipals'  Association,  Address  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  The  Forum, 

Oct.  23  25.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Oct.  23  25.— Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bel- 
lows Falls  B.  G.  Ham.  Montpelier,  secrttary. 

Oct.  23-25.— Northern  lljioois  Teachers'  AESOciation,  at 
Rockford.  Supt.  R.  B.  Hayden,  Rock  Island,  cbairn.an  of 
executive  committee. 

Oct.  23.— Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct  31.-  Plymouth  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bing- 
ham, Maes. 

Oct  31.— Franklin  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  Shel- 
bume  Falls,  Mass. 

Nov.  14  New  England  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents, at  Boston,  A.  J  Jacoby,  Milton,  secretary. 

Nov.  20-22.— Northern  California  Teaehers'  Association,  at 
Redding. 

Nov.  28-29.—  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associatioo,  at  Bos- 
ton. Supt.  L.  P.  Nash.  Holyoke,  secretary. 

Nov  28-29.  —Central  Association  of  Phfsics  Teachers,  at 
Chicago,  Charles  H.  Smith,  Hyde  Park  high  school,  Chicago, 
president. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER. 

Indiana  State  Teachtrs'  Association,  at  Indiarapolis. 

Southern  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Principals,  Prin. 
James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie,  president. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Grammar  School  Principals, 
Orson  Warren,  tlmira  president. 

New  York  State  Science  Teachers*  Association,  Dr.  William 
Hal  lock  Columbia  university,  president 

New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Conference.  Richard  A 
Searing,  Kochestsr  Normsl  Training  School,  presidoLt . 

California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Los  Angeles ;  A.  E. 
Shuoiate,  president. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


Tuskegee  Normal  aod  Industrial  lostitute. 

The  Bctiool  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  in 
several  rettpects  the  most  succesbful  in  the  hi&toiy  of 
this  institution.  In  saying  this  1  do  not,  1  htpe,  yiejd 
to  tne  temptaiion  of  measuiiLg  succeeg  by  the  nimber 
of  students  and  ofiBcers  present,  or  by  the  amount  of 
money  received  and  expended,  or  by  other  material 
evidences  of  growth.  I  speak  of  success  rather  as 
measured  by  the  degree  with  which  we  have  been  able 
to  turn  land,  buildings,  money,  industries,  books  into 
life^-into  high,  useiul  living. 

Attendance. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  this  year  has  been 
1,884,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  1,*^18. 
These  students  have  come  from  th  rty  states  and  terri- 
tories, and  fr'im  five  foreign  countries.  No  one  has 
been  admitted  under  fourteen  jears  of  age.  1,887  of 
tae  whole  number  have  boarded  and  slept  on  the  grounds. 
The  number  whicn  I  have  given  does  not  include  the 
pupils  in  *'The  Children's  House,'*  which  is  a  primary 
school  for  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  as  a  model  and  traioing  school  for 
normal  students.  Neither  does  it  include  the  121 
students  in  the  night  school  in  town,  nor  the  eighteen 
students  in  the  afternooo  cooking  school  in  the  town  of 
Tuskegee ;  nor  the  thousands  of  colored  men  and 
women  who  are  beicg  reached  and  helped  thru  the 
Tuskegee  Ne^^ro  Conferences. 

In  all  tde  deparcmencs,  relii^ious,  academic,  and  indus- 
trial, 112  officers  and  instructors  and  assistants  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  been  employed. 

If  we  add  the  number  of  persons  in  the  families  of 
our  instructors  to  the  number  of  students  and  teachers, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  cons'tantly  upon,  or  near 
our  school  grounds  a  colony  of  1,500  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  families  robide  in  small,  neat  cot- 
tages owned  by  themselves  or  by  the  school,  and  the 
object  lesson  they  afford  is  most  valuable  to  the  students 
and  to  our  people  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

A  very  Urge  proportion!  of  the  students  who  do  not 
remain  to  finisti  the  full  course,  we  find  are  doing  moBt 
excellent  work  among  th^r  peopK — working  at  their 
trades  and  otherwise  proving  of  value  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live. 

Worn  of  Graduates. 

It  is  often  asked  what  our  graduates  do.  Let  me 
answer  this  briefly  by  giving  three  examples :  A  little 
moretnanayea  aeooneof  our  graduates.  Mr.  Cbarles 
P.  Adams,  established  a  small  school  at  Ruston,  Lou- 
isiana. At  present  the  school  o^ns  twenty*  five  acres  of 
land,  on  which  a  school-house  costing  $i,'i:^00  had  been 
built  and  paid  for.  The  school  term  has  been  extended 
from  three  to  eight  montti4,  with  three  teachers — all 
Tuskegee  gralaaces— and  LlO  pupils.  In  connection 
wii^h  the  ciass-room  vork  the  students  are  taught  agri- 
culture and  tiouiekeeping.  All  this  has  been  done  in  a 
little  more  than  one  year  with  money  and  labor  con- 
tributed by  the  oeoole  of  both  races  in  the  community. 

William  VI.  Taoma^^  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith- 
ing  at  cbis  institution  w^ile  working  his  way  thru  school. 
He  began  business  at  His  home  in  Greens^ioro,  Alabama, 
a  few  years  ago,  on  $i5  which  he  had  oorro^ed.  He 
now  owns  free  from  debt  a  neat  home  containing  four 
rooms.  He  has  a  good  blacksmith  shop  and  has  all  the 
work  he  and  an  assistant  can  do.  Most  of  the  work 
done  in  his  shop  is  for  white  patrons.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
the  con^deice  and  respect  of  the  people  of  both  races. 
In  the  same  town  there  are  a  prosperous  tailor  and  a 
successful  tinsmith,  both  of  whom  also  learned  their 
trades  at  the  Tu^k^s^ee  institute. 

A  third  example  is  that  of  Mr.  D^nni-"  Upshaw,  who, 
when  he  had  fi.iisiied  the  c  virse  here  a  few  years  ago, 
began  life  as  a  farmer.    Mr.  Upshaw  began  farming 


near  Tuskegee,  with  practically  nothing.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  owns  115  acres  of  land,  which  are  culti- 
vated by  himself  and  family.  On  this  land  is  a  neat, 
attractive  house,  barn,  ana  out  buildings,  and  a  small 
sugar  house  for  boiling  the  syrup  from  the  cane  which 
he  raises  for  his  own  consumption.  His  home  and  farm 
are  models  for  other  farmers.  He  not  only  raises 
cotton,  but  also  corn  and  oats,  vegetables,  fruit,  live 
stock,  and  fowls.  He  has  a  particularly  fine  peach  or- 
chard. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upshaw  are  leaders  in  the  county 
Farmers'  institute,  and  Mrs.  Upshaw  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Motners  meeting  which  assembles  regularly  at 
Tuttkegee  town.  Hundreds  of  such  examples  could  be 
cited. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  three  of  our  graduates  went  to 
Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  government 
to  teach  the  raising  of  cotton  to  the  natives  in  the 
German  colony  of  logo.  The  German  officials  were  so 
mucn  pleased  with  the  work  of  these  men  that  this 
year  four  more  have  been  added  to  the  colony. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  grown  out  of  the 
Tuskegee  institute  at  least  twelve  schools  of  consider- 
able size — I  mean  institutions  above  the  grade  of 
common  public  schools.  One  of  these,  the  Snow  Hill 
Industrial  institute,  at  Snow  Hill,  AJabama,  has  800 
students,  25  teachers,  14  buildings,  and  property  valued 
at  $80,0u0. 

Poruapa  the  most  important  work  that  the  Tuskegee 
institute,  in  connection  with  Hampton  and  other 
schools  of  similar  character  has  accomplished,  has  been 
to  find  the  most  effective  way  to  elevate  the  Negro,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  him  most  useful  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  to  live.  This  principle  which  has 
been  demonstrated  so  thoroiy  at  Tuskegee  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion ;  what  is  most  needed  is  the  means 
to  work  with. 

Financial. 

Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  received  into 
our  treasury  from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes  $841,- 
401.09.  Of  this  amount  $U6,^64  29  have  been  used 
for  current  expenses,  $46,7^8  have  been  added  to  the 
permanent  endowment  fund,  and  $150,208  95  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  (.lant  in  the  way  of  new 
buildinijs,  industrial  equipment,  improvement  of  the 
grounds,  etc.  The  reuiaining  $17,545.05  were  given 
for  various  special  purposes.  The  present  indebtedness 
of  the  school  is  $5,887  52. 

The  endowment  fund  at  present  amounts  to  $299,- 
759.02.  Tne  investment  of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  following  named  gentlemen  as  an  invt-stment  com- 
mittee: Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bildwin,  Jr.,  128  Broadway,  New 
York  city  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  47  Cedar  street, 
New  York  city  ;  Mr.  George  Fjster  Peabody,  27  Pine 
street.  New  York  city,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Tenth 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

By  folio  ving  strict  business  methods  and  practicing 
rigid  economy  we  have  been  a^le  to  do  the  work  of  the 
school  at  a  total  cost  per  student  of  about  $72. 

It  will  incereac  you  to  know  that  the  year  has  brought 
us  the  largest  amount  received  in  the  history  of  the 
school  from  white  people  in  the  South;  $500  have 
come  from  Mr  Belton  Gi'reath,  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, and  $1,000  from  Mr.  H.M.  Atkinson,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Another  interesting  gift  is  that  of  $1,000  from 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Baptist,  of  Galway,  New  York,  a  col- 
ored man  and  at  one  time  a  slave.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
Gilreatb  represents  that  of  an  ex-master  ;  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Baptist  that  of  an  ex  slave.  Our  own  graduates 
also  remember  the  school  with  gifts  each  year. 

I  find  that  in  some  places  the  idea  prevails  that  this 
is  a  rich  institution,  and  that  it  is  being  supported  by 
a  few  wealthy  persons,  or  by  some  organization,  and 
that  we  do  not  any  longer  neied  the  small  gifts  of  the 
many.    This  is  far  from  true.    We  need  the  small  gifts 
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of  indiyidnals  and  organizations  aa  mnch  as  ever  we  did 
in  the  papt.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  money  which 
has  enabled  us  to  get  thrn  the  year  at  all,  has  ecme 
from  small  donors  in  sums  of  fitly  cents  each  and  up- 
wards. The  school  is  constantly  indebted  to  friends 
who  will  not  permit  their  naoios  to  be  made  pubjic,  but 
whose  gifts  are  continually  helping  to  place  the  inbtitu- 
tion  in  a  position  of  greater  usefulness. 

New  Buildhijs. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  thru  the  kindness  of 
friends,  funds  have  been  provided  for  several  mnch 
needed  buildings.  The  beautiful  Carnegie  library,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  report,  has  been  completed  and  was 
formally  opened  in  April.  Rockefeller  ball,  to  contain 
rooms  for  young  men,  also  referred  to  in  my  last  report, 
is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  completed  within  a 
few  months.  Work  is  also  under  way  upon  the  ofiBce 
building  and  the  two  bath  houses,  all  three  of  which 
buildings  were  given  by  friends  who  will  not  allow  their 
names  to  be  puolished.  The  same  friends  who  provided 
for  the  building  of  the  bath  houses  have  also  given  the 
money  to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  gate  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds,  to  be  known  as*' The  Lincoln 
Gate." 

Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  has  provided  the  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  Urge  and  convenient  building  to  be 
known  as  "'The  CoUia  P.  Huntington  Memorial  building." 
This  building  is  to  be  used  for  class-room  work.  An* 
other  friend  has  given  the  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
dormitory  for  our  young  women,  and  the  means  have 
also  been  provided  for  a  much  needed  extension  of  the 
Slater-Armstrong  Memorial  Trades  building,  as  well  £S 
for  the  erection  of  several  small  cottages  for  teachers. 
The  new  horse  barn,  given  by  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of 
New  York,  has  been  completed  during  the  year. 

All  these  buildings  have  been  long  needed,  and  our 

work  has  beenmucb  restricted  and  hampered  for  want 

of  them.     Now  that  we  have  them  we  can  show  our 

gratitude  in  no  better  way  than  by  turning  them  into 

the  highest  form  of  service  for  our  country  and  our 

Master. 

Triinin  j  in  Agriculture. 

More  and  more  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  institution 
to  emphasize  training  in  ail  forms  of  agriculture— mak- 
ing this  tae  b^sis  for  most  of  the  other  industrial  work. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  number  of  those  who 
have  graduated  from  the  agricultural  department  in  the 
past  has  not  been  so  large  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  fu- 
ture. First,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
occupy  ourselves  so  largely  during  the  past  years  of  the 
schojl's  history  in  getting  under  shelter.  This,  of 
course,  has  naturally  emphasized  the  building  and  me- 
chanical trades.  The  second  reason  is  that  we  have 
had  to  overcome  the  intense  prejudice  existing  among 
our  people  against  paying  attention  to  any  form  of  agri- 
culture. Tne  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  most  cases 
that  the  race  had  ueen  on  the  farms  of  the  South  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  that  an  educated  man 
should  not  become  a  farmer.  But  this  idea  has  been 
almost  wholly  overcome,  so  much  so  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  turn  out  a  much  larger  number  than 
heretofore  of  men  skilled  in  agriculture. 

industrial  Education. 

As  I  review  the  history  of  this  institution  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  change  which  has  taken  pJace 
in  this  section  of  the  South  among  the  people  of  my 
race  with  reference  to  their  feeling  toward  industrial 
education  as  entertained  at  the  time  when  the  Hampton 
institute  was  started  in  Virginia.  What  was  true  with 
regard  to  Hampton  is  equally  true  regarding  the  Tuske- 
gee  institute.  When  this  institution  was  established 
tie  bulic  of  the  colored  people,  and  especially  those  who 
had  re^^eived  som^t  education,  were  opposed  to  any  form 
of  industrial  training  and  expressed  their  opposition  by 
words  and  acts.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  feeling  has 
almost  completely  d  sappeared,  so  much  so  that  we  are 
now  compelled,  for  lack  of  room  and  means,  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  large  number  of  students  each  year. 


During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  ezistenee 
of  the  school  the  growth  of  the  industries  was  not  so 
rapid  as  it  would  have  been  except  for  the  opposition 
referred  to,  which  opposition  we  had  to  overcome,  but 
industry  after  industry  has  been  added,  as  there  was  a 
natural  demand  for  them,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
students  receive  training  in  the  following  H4  industries  : 
Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  printing,  wheelwrighting,  har- 
nessmaking,  carriage  trimming,  painting,  machinery 
founding,  shoemaking,  briokmasonry,  plastering,  brick- 
making,  sawmilling,  tinning,  tailoring,  mec^anicAl,  archi- 
tectural and  freehand  drawing,  electrical  and  steam  en- 
gineering, canning,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  mattressmaking, 
basketry,  nurse  training,  agriculture,  dairying,  horticul- 
ture, and  stock-raising. 

Yom  will  get  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  industrial 
work  accomplished  by  the  students  when  I  add  that, 
since  my  last  report,  they  have  made  2,128,000  bricks 
alone. 

Along  with  the  gradual  growth  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance of  the  industries  has  gone  the  development  of 
academic  and  religious  education.  The  spiritual  train- 
ing of  our  students  is  in  no  sense  neglected. 

During  the  present  year  a  committee,  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  London  school  board,  has  visited 
us  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  studying  our 
methods. 

What  the  School  Needs. 

Among  our  most  urgent  needs  at  present  are :  An 
adequate  endowment  fund.  This  fund  is  now  much  too 
small. 

Scholarships  each  of  $60  a  year  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
one  student,  ($200  enables  a  student  to  complete  the 
four  years'  course  and  $1,000  endows  a  permanent 
scholarship). 

$26,000  for  a  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

$2,000  for  a  commissary  building. 

$20,000  for  a  boys'  dormitory. 

$26.0()0  for  a  central  heating  plant. 

$10,000  for  a  drainage  system. 

$10,000  for  a  better  equipment  ef  the  industrial  de- 
partment. 

$10,000  for  an  addition  to  Alabama  Hall. 

Our  Aim- 
All  things  considered,  we  have  great  cause  for  rejoic^ 
ing  in  the  year's  work. 

It  shall  be  our  aim  in  the  future  to  continually  seek 
to  make  the  work  of  the  school,  thru  its  graduates,  of 
the  very  highest  service  to  both  races  in  the  South. 
The  dying  words  of  the  late  General  Wade  Hampton, 
^'God  bless  all  my  people  in  the  South,  white  and 
black,**  should  be  the  prayer  which,  without  ceasing,  we 
should  breathe  into  all  the  work  of  our  school. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal. 


New  York's  Educational  Institutions. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  states  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  iis  sons  and  daugbters. 
This  is  shown  in  an  article  in  the  November  Pearson^g 
which  has  this  to  say  of  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  state : 

"  A  Board  of  Regents  (the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York),  created  in  1784.  has  generid 
supervision  of  higber  education  in  the  state,  guarding 
against  humbug  in  the  granting  of  what  usually  is  un- 
derstood under  the  term  of  collegiate  or  university  de- 
grees. Columbia  university,  founded  as  Kings  col- 
lege in  1754,  and  now  superbly  situated  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  New  York  city,  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  Barnard 
college  for  women  is  connected  with  the  university. 
Columbia  may  be  said  to  draw  its  students  from  a!l  ovrr 
the  world. 

*'  Another  institution  of  which  New  York  may  well 
be  proud,  since  it  was  opened  only  as  lately  as  1868 
yet  has  attained  high  stianding  among  American  uni- 
versities, is   Cornell  university,  Jacob  GauH  %i^k»sl- 
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man,  president^  at  Ithaca.  Its  endowment  largely  is 
due  te  the  muniflcence  of  the  late  Ezra  Corceli.  Sage 
college,  founded  and  endon^ea  in  187:^  by  Henry  W. 
Sage,  is  tue  chief  hail  of  residence  for  the  women 
students  of  Cornell  university.  Among  the  unusual 
courses  offered  by  Cornell  are  those  of  tne  New  York 
State  Veterinary  colitge,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
New  Yerk  Statt  Cohege  ol  Forestry.  Among  many  other 
educational  insli(.utions  in  New  York  may  be  mentioned 
Vassar  colJege,  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  first  amply  en- 
dowed and  cnoroly  organized  female  college,  and  known 
to  every  one  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  ;  Union  college  at  Schenectady  ;  Uanilton  col- 
lege at  Clinton  ;  the  University  of  New  York  in  New 
York  city,  waere  Professor  Morse  conducted  many  of 
hie  experiments  in  practically  working  out  the  problem 
of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  Syracuse  university,  and  the 
Uaiversiiy  of  Rochester.  Tne  Chautauquan  Assembly, 
Which  meets  annually  in  summer  at  Chautauqua  Lake 
for  educatioQil  purposes,  and  with  far-reaching  results, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  has  been  the  model  for  some 
seventy  similar  assemblies.  In  its  comprehensiveness 
and  iaflaence,  howefer,  the  idea  as  it  originated  and 
still  is  worked  out  by  the  Chautauquan  authorities  is 
unique,  it  is  a  thoroly  American  invention  in  peda- 
gogics. The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  of  Troy  and  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  should  be 
nsentioned." 


An  Australian  University. 

The  history  of  university  education  in  Australia  is 
not  without  interest.  The  movement  commenced  in 
New  South  W^ales  over  half  a  century  ago  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  geveroment  statistician,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  a  leading  colonist,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
state  legisUtive  council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a 
proprietiry  school  known  as  Sydney  college  praying 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
''to  considor  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  institu- 
tion so  as  to  afford  the  youth  ef  the  colony  the  means 
of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science." 

The  comnittee  was  appointed  and,  after  a  few  weeks' 
deliberation,  brought  up  its  report,  recommending  the 
escaolish  neat  of  a  university  with  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  £o,000  per  annum  out  of  the  state  revenue,  a 
bill  oeiag  Drought  in  by  Mr.  W^ent worth  in  accordance 
with  the  report,  but  it  lapsed  in  consequence  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  in  18^0  the  Dill,  wnieh  was  based 
mainly  on  t  le  charter  of  University  college,  London, 
was  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after  some 
discussion  and  a  few  aneadments,  was  passed,  receiving 
the  royal  assent  on  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year. 
Tneendownent  was  given  for  '^ defraying  the  stipends 
of  teachers  in  literature,  science,  and  art."  and  for  ad- 
ministration purposes,  there  being  no  provision  made  for 
teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was,  however,  given 
to  exa  nine  and  to  grant  degrees  after  examination  in 
law  aid  medicine,  as  well  as  in  arts. 

The  university  was  to  be  strictly  undenominational, 
and  the  act  expressly  prohibited  any  religioas  test  for 
admission  to  studentship  or  to  any  office,  or  for  par- 
ticipation in  any  of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  In  1868 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  declaring  that  the  degrees 
of  tie  university  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  should  be 
recognized  as  academical  distinctions  of  merit  and  be 
fully  entitled  to  rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
ferred by  any  British  university. 

The  public  eadowrnent  of  the  university  stood  at 
£5,000  per  annum  until  1880,  when  £1.000  was  added 
for  atisistant  l^^cturesbips,  but  in  1877  a  bequest  of  the 
value  of  £o,030,  prodacr.g  about  £'^00  a  year,  enabled 
the  senate  to  divide  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  experi- 
mental physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  geology 
and  physical  geography  were  attached.    In  1882  a  fur- 


ther sum  of  £5,000  was. voted  te  enable  the  senate  to 
establish  sohoels  of  medicine  and  engineering,  and  to 
give  bome  further  help  to  the  original  department  of 
arts.  Medical  and  engineering  professors  and  lecturers, 
a  professor  of  natural  history,  and  some  small  lecture- 
ships in  arts  were  created,  but  this  sum  was  soon  found 
inadequate  for  the  intended  purposes  and  was  increased 
to  ^£7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,C00  granted  in  1880. 
Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus  and  a  sum  of 
£2,000  per  annum  granted  for  evening  classes  in  arts. 
In  1893  the  state  government  endowment  amounted  to 
£1S,000  and  the  special  grants  to  £5,695.  Since  that 
year  the  state  aid  has  been  largely  reduced  and  in  1898 
the  endowment  was  £9,000,  while  the  special  grants  to- 
talled £2,200. 

Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  evening  classes 
a  system  of  extension  lectures  to  non- matriculants  was 
commenced  in  1886,  first  in  the  metropolis  and  after- 
wards in  the  country  districts;  later  on  it  was  extended 
to  the  neighboring  state  of  Queensland.  Many  dona- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  university,  representing  a 
total  of  £60,000,  exclusive  of  prizes  which  have  become 
exhausted  by  award,  and  irrespective  of  increases  in 
value.  In  addition  a  sum,  £80,000,  was  left  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by 
Sir  William  Macleay  for  a  curatorship  of  the  Naturid 
History  Museum,  presented  by  him  to  the  nniversity, 
and  for  which  the  state  government  has  erected  a 
suitable  building. 

There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than 
money  to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  np  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Above  all,  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his 
residuary  estate  to  the  university,  subject  to  certain 
annuities.  In  December,  1890,  the  trustees  handed  over 
to  the  university  the  major  part  of  the  Australian  por- 
tion of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments 
and  £3,228  cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the  sen- 
ate have  created  new  chairs  in  law,  modem  literature, 
history,  logic,  and  mental  philosophy,  anatomy,  engineer- 
ing, and  biology,  to  which  has  been  given  the  testator's 
name. 

During  1896  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London  (formerly  of 
Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
school  of  engineering.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of 
fourteen  professors,  twenty-seven  lecturers,  and  eight 
demonstrators.  The  subjects  over  which  professes 
preside  are  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology  and  physical  geography,  physiology, 
anatomy,  engineering,  modern  literature,  logic  and  men- 
tal philosophy,  biology,  law,  and  history.  The  lecturers 
deal  with  geology  and  physical  geography,  metallurgy, 
Latin,  modern  literature,  mathematics,  architeeture, 
surveying,  mining,  mechanical  engineering  and  drawing, 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  midwifery,  diseases  of  women,  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics,  pathology,  medical  jorispru- 
deice  and  public  health,  clinical  medicine,  clinical  sur- 
gery, psychological  medicine,  ophthalmic  medicine  and 
surgery,  equity,  probate,  bankruptcy,  and  company  law, 
law  of  procedure  (including  evidence  and  pleading),  law 
of  status,  civil  obligations  and  crimes.  Tbere  are  also 
tutors  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  tutor  to  the  female 
students.  The  demonstrators  are  appointed  in  chemis- 
try, physiology,  anatomy,  biology,  geology  and  physical 
geography,  and  physics. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  university  to  the  end  of 
1901,  l,f77  degrees  of  various  kinds  have  been  con- 
ferred, the  highest  number  bestowed  in  any  one  year 
being  123  in  1894.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  in 
1901  amounted  to  £^5,766,  and  the  expenditure  to  a 
little  more.  There  is  a  women's  college,  also  several 
denominational  colleges,  affiliated  with  the  university, 
the  fine  pile  of  buildings  constituting  which  occupies  an 
elevated  position  in  a  park  of  183  seres  at  the  further 
end  of  the  city.  The  number  of  students  attending  the 
various  lectures  in  1901  was  657.       John  Plummbr. 

Sydney^  Audralia. 
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Educitional  New  England.  ?h^'L*?.S;;?ch'?;S.Ke5r.TorSS! 

Nbw   Haven.  Conn— At   th«  fevcn.      Dr.  Charles  N.  Haskiii.  a  p-aduatc  of  T^'S**^??^  "u*^!*",^  ^J* '^T*^^-!!-^^?®* 
tecBthannualMeetiDgofthe  New  England  the  institute  in  the  physics  course  in  i #97,  ^^^^  ^^    k  ^'^  ®^  their  activities 

AssociaUon  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathe-  ^"5.^***1^  7  ^^}*  5*^^  "P*t°*'®J?i  S!?^ 
Schools,  which  closed  October   11,    150  malies.     After   graduating  Dr.  Haskins  rather  broadened  and  strengthcred  by  the 

colleges   and   schools  were   represented,  secured  his  Ph.D.  it  Harvard,  and  has  5,?**''^,^   f^^"'*'**   ^^'^^     a  ^i^^u"*   ^ 

The  conference  limited  itself  to  a  discus-  since  spent  am  additional  year  in  study  in  ?!i",u '"  L*'^?^'^^*®?''?^^-    ^°?  thev  wiU 

sioi  of  admission  examinations  and  the  Germany.                                               ^  ^"d  that  the  distipgrnivhed  scholar  who  is 

newly  adopted  schedule  of  English  study      Mr.  Ernest  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Cor  "•'^.?"?^^Vf^^*^^ irTu**         college 

in  the  secondary  schools.   The  moveMent  neU,  and  later  a  student  in  Columbia,  has  P«»^dept  will  aUo  add  to  the  pewer  of  the 

started  last  year  to  give  Creek  a  secon-  been  appointed  an   instructor  in   mathe-  university. 

dary  place  in  preparatory  school  curricu-  matics.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lod^^e  dwelt  par- 

lums  was  not  Uken  up  this  year,  it  having      aitrit.  vnAi «      nr  Wn«i.r  R  <;«r*»«*  t^cularly  upon  the  responsibility  of  wealth, 

been  ascertained  that  the  sentiment  of  the  h™L  T^m^ml^Pnf  th?  f  JnU^^^^  "«  **«^  congratulated  the  universitv  and 

academies  and  schools  was  against  any  sliu^fmin:.^  a«H  wtll  t^»rh  thi  Lawi*.  ***«  »*^*«  "  ''^^  "P^*  securing  so  fine  a 

radical  move  in  this  direction  It  present.  f^L^^y'^Ti^iji"  ^^^  scholar  and  eminent  a  publicist  as  the  head 

The  invitation    of   the    Association    of  ^f^^T^^'^  h"crhT^«oi  ^ni^^^^  ^^  **»«  department.     These  men  of  e»i- 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States  nJil'idi^y^L^  nfk^^^^^^  '^^"^^  "P"°  ***«  ^^^^'^^  ^'«  P^»*\^'«  ^ 

and  Maryland  for  a  joint  commission  on  P''***^"^  ®^  Dakota  State  university.  ^ause  Mr.  Clark  felt  the  responsibility  that 

regulation  of  entrance  examinations  in  Middlbtown,  Conn.— Mr.  Cady  has  came  to  him  thru  his  wealth,  and  he 
English  was  not  accepted  by  the  con-,  succeeded  Professor  Rosa  in  the  depart-  met  that  responsibility  by  the  large  en- 
ference,  the  majority  of  the  college  presi-  ment  of  physics  in  Wcsleyan  university,  dowment  of  this  latest  addition  to  the 
dents  preferring  to  postpone  action.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university  in   Massachusetts  colleges. 

Tlie  report  of  the  commission  which  1895,  and  was  instructor  in  physics  there  President  Wright  outlined  the  policy  of 
met  in  New  York,  on  May  10  last,  to  revise  for  the  next  two  years.  He  then  studied  his  administration.  The  college  opens 
the  list  of  English  literature  to  be  studied  abroad,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  with  seventy  nine  students  as  fre^lmen, 
during  the.year  in  the  preparatory  schools  Berlin  university  in  1900.  The  last  two  of  whom  forty-sixare  residents  oi  Worces- 
•f  the  country  was  adopted.  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  ter.  The  plan  of  the  college  is  new  to 
.  m,  *  .  ^  ,.  Coast  Survey,  installing  the  magnetic  in-  New  England  since  the  group  system  of 
ADAHt,  M4SS.--At  a  meeting  of  the  struments  at  Cheltenham,  and  serving  as  studies  has  been  adopted,  whereby  it  is 
Aaanis  Teachers  Association  lately  held,  superintendent  of  the  observatory.  believed  a  student  can  accompMsh  as  much 

^A/^^l^T'^Sf.^fr*  .T5[^^Jf^A^^^  vr„^. Tu.  .«^. ....  ..u..,  ..  in  three  years  as  in  four  by  the  old  meth- 


Nulty;  and  as  an  executive  cdmmittw  to  general  rearrangement  of  the  program  and  Relieved  that  this  plan  will  secure  all  the 
act  with  the  above  officers,  Mr.  F.  A  Bag.  the  addition  of  several  new  men.  Prof,  benefits  of  the  elective  system  while  at 
nal  and  Miss  C.  M.  Richmond.     The  as-  F/ank  G.  Wren  haS  been  made  professor  ^^^^  ^j^^  avoiding  some  of  its  defccU. 

sociation  is  doing  good   work,  and  wel-  of  mathematics  and  has  been  given  the       i>,..;  j^^.  w.:.i:4  -i.^ u—j..-i  lu^ 

comes  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers  of  entire  charge  of  the  department  in  the  ,.,Uf *«  f #  IkY IJ^ii  l!  *^  tS^S^K^^^^ 
the  district  to  further  this  work.  school,  thus  relieving  Prof.  Benjamin  G.  '^  *r,5°  •*  !^^^^^Lk!L?  u !;PhI1^/-  ,T^?jf 

Brown  of  this  part  of  his  work  and  en-  ^^^^l?  *>.«  accomplisheJ  •  fitting  for  citi- 

Hew  Haven,  Conn.— The  New  Eng-  abling  him  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  ««»ship,  in  short,  in  developing  the  Chris- 
land  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepar-  the  college  department.  Professor  Wren  *l?°  ,5 ^P"*"***; .  r^\  ^^^  1"^.  .^P 
atory  schools  at  their  last  meeting,  Oct.  has  been  on  the  faculty  for  eight  years  and  «homld  be  sought  by  the  student  for  its 
II,  elected  the  following  officers :  Presi-  has  had  a  large  experience  as  a  teacher.  own  sake,  that  an  enlarged  view  may  come 
dent,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  Tufts  college;  Mr.  Harry  G.  Chase,  a  graduate  of  the  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  Thus  the  daily 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Gallagher,  Thayer  college  in  1I94.  and  the  secretary,  has  been  impress  of  the  silent  subtile  influence  of 
academy,  South  Braintree.  Mass.;  secre-  made  assistant  in  physics.  ^^«  college  life  become*  the  most  powerful 

tary,    Ray   Greene    Huling,     Cambridge  element  in  the  development  of  the  stu- 

high  school.  New  Haven,  Conn.— There  are  about  dent. 

fifty  students  enrolled  altogether  in  the  A  N#»w  Wnmflti'c  PaII^itp 

SOMERVILLE,    Mass.— Mr.    Geo,     E.  Yale  School  of  Forestry.     An  anonymous  >^  a^cw  womin  s  ^•iiCRe. 

Nichols,  who  has  been  the  master  of  the  friend  has  given  money  for  the  equipment  SimtionlB  college,  Boston's  youngest 
Highland  school  for  twentyfive  years,  of  a  physical  laboratory  for  testing  the  educational  institution  for  women,  has 
has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  strengths  of  timber  and  for  other  investi-  formally  opened.  Mrs.  Sarah  Louise  Ar- 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  J.  Shennan  gations.  Prof.  J.  L.  Toumey  has  greatly  ^°»°  '•  the  president.  125  youne  wonrcn 
Richardson  has  been  elected  temporary  enriched  the  herbarium  from  his  own  col  ^^^^  enrolled  the  first  day.  some  from  dis- 
master  in  his  place.  lection  made  eight  years  ago  in  Mexico  ^^^}  points,  o'hers  from  adjoining  towns 

w     o.        T,    o     .,.    and  the  Southwest.  and  cities,  and  the  majority  belonging  m 

QuiNry.  Mass.— Mr.  Stacy  B.  South-  the  city, 

worth  has  resigned  his  position  as  assis-  Mr.  H.  K.  Turner,  i,eo7  Paddock  build-  Thecourses  are  professional,  collegpste, 
tant  in  the  high  school,  and  Mr.  Walter  iog*  Boston,  has  charge  of  the  New  Eng-  and  special  the  first  two  leading  to  gradu- 
T.  Bryant  has  been  elected  his  successor,  laod  school  business  of  the  Berlin  Photo-  ation    and  requ'rirg  four  years  for  tho 

mtium  iri^.»*«^^  r-o«„^i,*    *i.^  ^t    tK*  P^ph  Company.    This  company  is  having  completion,  and   the  thrd  being  open  to 
Ki^^k!^!^   Wr2f^!5    Vw  .^^^         a  large  demand  for  works  of  the  hightr  those  who  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their 
high  school,  has  resigned.    This  vacancy  ^lass  for  school  decoration.    It  is  tlieir  time  to  the  worTc  of  the  college, 
and  one  already  existing,  have  been  ^im  to  introduce  only  such  works  as  will      Other  courses  will  be  household  econ- 

by   the   election  of    Misses    Martha   F.  g^tisfy  the  demands  of  art.  omies,  secretarial  course,  library  course, 

Sawyer  and  Catherine  W.HaU.  1  wr  »  t.^    i         ««     .  science  preparatorv  to  medicini. science 

The  vacancy  in  the  Willard  school,  UOlonel  WrifhrS  Installation.  preparatory  to  teaching,  science  prepara- 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prin.  Ches-  Worcester The  collegiate  depart-  ^•'^^  *^  nursing.  In  addition,  the  corpora- 
tor H.  W|l  bur  to  accept  a  mastership  in  ment  of  Clark  ilniversity  opened  on  Octo-  tion  is  contemplitine  opening  courses  in 
Chelsea,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  b^^g  ^\x\i  the  inauguration  of  Prcs  Car-  apP^^^d  art.  hortici  Iture.  and  sgnrulture. 
Mr  Edgar  N  Copeland  who  has  been  roll  D.Wright  The  delegates  and  prof  es-  Ai;  advanced  course  of  one  yejr  house- 
pnn'^ipal  of  the  Center  school,  Bndge-  sors  of  the  university  about  fifty  in  all  "<^'^  economics  will  be  offered  to  g'-sdu- 
water.                                                             marched  to  the  gymnasium  in  academic  a^«»  ^^  colleges  and  to  such  others  as  may 

Cambridge,  MASS.-^It  is  probable  that  costume  and  took  seats  on  the  platform.  P'^f"]! "  ^^^*^^"^  preparaUon  or  ex- 
several  new  courses  will  be  adopted  at  the  Then  Bishop  Vmton  conducted  devotional  penence. 

Harvard  summer  school  for  next  year,  and  exorcises.  

that  there  will  be  more  continuity  in  the  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  spoke  for  the  President  Harper  announced  to  the  stu- 
work.  so  that  a  connected  plan  may  be  fol-  trustees  and  outlined  the  plan  of  the  col-  dents  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that, 
lowed  out.  lege  with  its  relation  to  the  university  al-  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  hoped  that 

The  plaster  casts  of  German  works  of  ready  in  operation  for  advanced  mstruc-  the  plans  for  a  great  school  of  technology 
art  acquired  lately  by  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  tioii    and    research.      AVhile    Mr.  Clark  ^guid  be  fully  worked  out. 
are  arriving  and  the  Germanic  museum  wished  the  nn  vei^ity  to  be^m  its  work  in 

will  be  opened  this  month.  research  in  physics,  chemistry,   biology,      Carlisle,    PENN.-^Mr.    David  som 

and  psychology,  yet  he  had  from  the  first   Eckets  died  on  October  10.  at  the  age  of 

Boston,  Mas^. — The  freshman  class  in  a  strong  hope  of  the  foundation  of  a  col-  eighty.*  He  had  taught  in  the  fchools  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol*  lege  department  which  might  prepare  stu-  Carlisle  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  a  few 
ogy  numbers  511,  an  increase  of  11$  over  dents  for  the  more  advsnced  work,  and  at  years  ago  was  placed,  on  account  of  age, 
last  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  the  same  time  train  young  men  for  citizen-  on  the  supernumerary  list  filling  vacancies 
features  of  the  work  in  the  institute  is  the  ship.  The  work  of  the  college  is  now  at  odd  times  for  the  regular  teachers.  In 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  college  inaugurated  to  carry  out  this  great  purpose  his  day  as  principal  of  the  h^eh  school  he 

Saduates  who  enter  the  course.  This  year  of  the  founder.  has  turned  out  some  very  efiBcient  schol- 

ere  are  no  such  students.  Clark  university  has  demonstrated  its  ars. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 


The  regular  meetineof  the  New  York 
Educatiaaa.)  Couacil  wnl  be  h«ld  at  New 
York  uniTerailT,  WMbiogtoD  Square,  on 
Saturdaf,  October  i8,  at  10.30  A.  h.  "A 
Voice  irom  the  Past,"  is  the  subject  of   a 


the  «Eual  lunch  at  Hotel  AlOert. 

UcD.  Alexander  S.  Webb  has  resifpied 
his  poaition  as  head  of  the  College  ol  the 
CI17  of  New  York.  He  has  for  thirty- 
three  years  filled  this  post  There  have 
been  several  applications  for  the  presi- 
deoc7.  Gen,  Webb  is  a  graduate  ol  West 
Point  with  the  class  of  "iS-  He  fought 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
wounded  at  Gettrsbure.  and  later  foueht 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  waa 
retired  ai  his  own  request  in  1870.  Plans 
for  five  new  buildings  are  practically 
complete,  and  will  soon  be  made  public. 

The  Mile  Teachers'  AssociatioD  is  de 
atrons  ol  brineing  together  all  'men  in- 
terested in  public  education  in  New  York, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  have  arranged  a 
aeries  of  four  dinners  for  the  third  Satur- 
day night  of  October,  November,  January, 
and  March.  Ticket*  for  the  course  and 
other  information  can  be  obtained  of  L. 
M.  Burdick.  467  West  i64tb  street.  At 
the  first  dinner,  October  iS.'Mayor  Seth 
Low,  Supt.  W  H.  Vaxwell.  and  Dr.  Isaac 
H.  Stout,  or  some  member  of  his  ataS 
of  .itate  institute  instructors  will  be  the 
■peakers. 

The  ezsmtnatioD  for  license  No.  i  will 
hereafter  be  stricter  in  conformity  with 
the  growing  needs  of  practical  ability. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  regular  pro- 
fessional questions  heretofore  set,  there 
will  bean  oral  examination,  as  a  test  of 
the  ability  to  teach  music,  sewing,  phy>i- 
cal  culture,  drawing,  and  manual  trainicg. 
The  tests  in  these  subiects,  which  are  the 
special  branches  of  ibe  course  of  study, 
will  be  strictly  practical  in  character  and 
designed  rather  to  determine  the  teacher's 
ability  to  sew,  etc.,  than  10  find  what  she 
can  write  about  sewing  The  proleisional 
examination  will  be  unchanged  In  charac- 
ter. 

This  follows,  as  a  necessity,  from  the 
■ewer  character  of  the  training  schools, 
which  demand  thoro  instruction  in  these 
branches. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Twacht> 
man  there  will  i>e  a  change  in  the  after- 
noon classes  of  (he  Art  Stadents'  League, 
in  Antique  and  Painting.  Tue  afternoon 
class  in  Antique  will  t>e  taken  by  Mr. 
George  W  Breck.  and  the  portrait  and 
painting  class  by  Mr.  Frank  Da  Mona. 

Justice  GUdersleeve  has  handed  down 
his  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  a 
school  teacher  cannot  claim  pay  from  the 
biarH  in  case  of  illness.  He  holds  that 
the  deduction  from  salaries  made  on  ac- 
count of  absence  is  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ets' retirement  fund,  and  that  the  board 
has  the  power  to  make  these  deductions 
If  it  sees  fit. 

Frofi  A.  McLouth  has  arranged  very 
interesting  and  effective  courses  Id  Ger- 
nan  to  be  given  during  the  present  college 
year  of  New  York  university,  beginning 
Oct.  II,  at  10  A.  u.  These  courses  are 
■pecially  intended  for  teachers,  and  are 
divided  into  two  parts.  First,  a  course  in 
the  history  of  German  literature,  and  next 
a  coarse  in  the  methods  of  teacbinF  mod- 
ern languages,  which  will  include  the  his- 
tory and  a^antages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  "  natural  "  phonetic,  psychological, 
grammatical  and  reading  methods.  The 
Ottendorfrr  Germanic  Library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university  containing  10,500 
volumes  on  the  German  language  and  lit 
erature,  offers  excellent  opporiunities  for 
rt^-iiiiDg  anJ  investigation. 


Dr.  R.Tombo,  Sr.,of  Barnard  college, 
will  open  a  class  in  practical  German,  in- 
tended for  students  who  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  some  un- 
derstanding of  spoken  German.  This  is 
intended  as  an  extension  course,  aftd  will 
be  held  from  g  to  10.30  a.  h  ,  at  Teachers 
college,  and  will  consist  of  topics  dis- 
cussed in  German  from  literature,  history, 
and  education, 

Ur,  Leopold  Bahlsen,  of  Berlin,  special 
lecturer  for  the  present  Tear  in  Teachers 
college,  will  give  two  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
French  and  German  m  secondary  schools. 
In  French  the  lectures  and  discussions 
will  lake  place  on  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days at  3.30  P.  u,,  and  in  German  at  10,30 
on  Saturdays.  The  courses  are  open  to 
any  persons  not  attending  at  Teachers 
college  on  payment  of  the  usual  fee  for 
either.  It  will  be  shown  how  to  teach 
pupils  the  practfcal  use  of  a  foreign  Ian 

fuage.  and  will  inirodnce  teachers  to  the 
est  ideas  of  French  and  German  life  and 
culture,  literature,  and  history. 

Dr.  Ludwlg  B.  Bernstein,  instructor  ID 
DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  has  published 
a  strong  and  comprehensive  plea  for  mod 
ern  languages  in  the  elementary  schools 
He  takes  up  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
abolitionists  one  by  one,  and  answers 
them  in  a  clear  and  scholarly  way,  bring 
ing  out  the  educational  value  the^-e  stud- 
ies are  bound  to  possess  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Charles  B.  J,  Snyder,  superintendent  of 
buildings,  has  instructed  the  department 
engineer  to  he  ready  to  report  to  him  on 
the  use  of  oil  for  the  heating  of  schools. 
It  would  not  seem  that  a  shortage  of  coal 
for  schnol  purposes  is  absolutely  to  be 
feared,  but  this  precaution  has  bee>  taken 
to  avoid  any  such  occurrence. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  at  the  New  York 
Trade  schoil,  that  should  prove  very  use- 
ful to  journeymen  steam  engineers,  and 
most  attractive  and  instructive  to  others. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  every  two 
weeks,  beginning  on  Wednesday  evening 
"-'    -     at  8;ts  P.  H.    They  will  be  con- 


and  to  distribnte  the  coal  they  would  use 
among  the  poor.  "Children  cannot  be 
sent  Irom  warm  schools  to  cold  homes. 
Thty  will  die  of  pneumonia."  The  mayor 
informed  President  Builii  ghamof  a  ■  able- 
gram  Irom  Wales  offering  to  deliver  100- 
000  tons  of  coai  at  tg  a  ton  The  board 
will  order  the  whole  amount. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Abbott,  a  teacher  in  the 
Oak  Side  public  school,  has  been  nomin- 
ated by  acclamation  by  the  Democratic 


ducted  by  Arthur  A.  Hamerschtag.  the 
price  for  the  season  being  very  reasonable. 
For  information  apply  to  the  school,  First 
avenue,  67th  and  68[h  streets. 

Seven  new  scholarships  of  |ioo  a  year 
each  have  been  given  to  Cooper  Union. 
They  will  be  known  as  the  O'Rourke, 
Landy.  aad  Hewitt  Eightieth  Birthday 
scholarships,  the  latter  being  given  by 
Jacob  H.  SchiS.    The  free  classes  at  the 

begun  with  very  large  ; 

k  {^   •!..  A,.^  -.^A  ....«;, 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace 
church,  has  offered  the  u<e  of  a  por'ion  of 
the  parish  house,  415  E.  Thirteenth  street, 
for  school  purposes  gratia.  This  offer  has 
been  accepted  by  the  board,  and  will  pro- 
vide between  300  and  400  sittings  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  they  are  much  needed. 

The  hall  in  the  Jud»on  Memorial,  in 
Washington  Square,  as  welt  as  the  base- 
ment of  the  Mariners'  Temple,  near  Chat- 
ham Square,  have  been  offered  free  of 
charge,  to  the  educational  department,  by 
the  Rev  Edward  Judson,  pastor  of  the 
MeraorialBaptistchurch.  President  Bur- 
lingham  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  and  has  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  timely  action  of  Mr.  ludson. 

Before  the  board  of  aldermen,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  request  by  the  board  of 
education  for  fioo.ooo  for  coal,  John  T. 
McCall.  while  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion, said  that  if  the  coal  strike  is  not  set- 
tled before  cold  weather  he  would  offer  a 
resolution  to  close  all  the  public  schools. 


Ao     Intereslins     Experiment    la 
G  radio  e- 

Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  principal  of  Grammar 
School  No.  40,  borough  of  Manhattan,  is 
working  out  an  experiment  in  grading 
which  will  enable  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  to  complete  the  present  work  of  the 
grammar  grades  in  a  considerably  shorter 
time  than  is  usually  consunied,  wiihoul 
leaving  gaps.  His  plan  permits  the  bright 
children  to  go  on  as  rapidlv  as  thev  are 
able,  and  allows  the  rlower  children  all  the 
time  they  need  without  sending  them  back 
to  spend  half  a  year  in  going  over  a  grade 
the  second  time. 

The  plan  may  be  illnstrated  by  taking  a 
grade  which  Dr.  Shiels  designates  a* 
"jb— " 

The  "s  "  means  pupik  of  the  fifth  year 

The  "  b  "  means  the  work  properly  be- 
long!:^ to  the  sieottd  half  of  the  fifth 
year. 

The  "  —  "means  that  the  pupils  of  this 
grade  have  not  yet  completed  tne  woik  of 
the  Ji'it  half  of  the  fifth  year,  but  that 
they  will  try  to  do  that  work  in  two  and  a 
half  months  instead  of  five  and  will  then 
go  ott  and  complete,  in  the  remaining'two 
and  a  half  months  if  possible,  the  work 
regularly  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
the  tilth  year.  Thus  they  will  gain  one- 
hall  of  a  year. 

Some  will,  some  will  not.  And  here 
comes  a  second  important  factor  in  the 
scheme.  The  bright  ones  are  not  segre- 
gated by  themselves,  which  would  be  nn- 
healthlul  and  the  dull  ones  are  not  left 
without  the  stimulus  of  bright  classmates 

At  the  close  of  the  term  this  grade  des- 
ignated as  "  sb—  "  at  the^beginning,  will 
divide  up  as  follows : 

(i)  A  certain  per  cent,  perhaps  a  third, 
who  have  mastered  the  work  will  enter  the 
sixth  year  grade. 

(2)  A  certain  per  cent,  who  have  not 
completed  the  work  satisfactorily,  but  who 
will,  probably,  be  able  to  do  so  by  going 
rapidly  over  it  in  two  and  a  half  months 
with  a  class  of  bright  children  from  a 
grade  below  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
work.  These  two  classes  of  children  will 
form  a  grade  designated  "  5b-|-." 

(3)  Yet  another  class  will  be  the  duU 
ones  who  will  have  to  go  over  the  five 
months'  work  of  the  second  half  of  the 
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fifth  year  in  the  regular  fire  moaths  time,  leisure  hours.   It  is  especially  the  younger  have  been  successful,  a  gratifying  increase 

This  class  will  be  koown  simply  as  **  5b.**  and  unmarried  men  who  value  the  city  tor  over  last  year. 

Thus  all  are  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  su^.h  attractions.  t^i  ^  q,^  xj«„e**^«  ki^^^^\  :.«.«;4»»«  ♦!•- 

teim,  some  to  a  f a»t,  »ome  to  a  slow  class,      The  rural  professor  is  a  little  appalled  r^Jn^J^Z^.^r^!^^^^^        oAlJ  L,*h 

according  to  their  ability.  at  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York   and  es-  ^v^^  i.rol^nL  Jl^at         '  ^            ^ 

Still  greater  adaptation  to  individual  pecially  At  the  scale  of  rents.  Accustomed  *  ^^^  ^^^^^  cnro  iment. 
ability  m'«y  be  secured  by  changing  pupils  to  paving  I200  or  I300  a  year  lor  a  com-  The  educational  assets  of  the  state  tota' 
from  one   class  to  another.    Thus  if  a  fortably  large  house  with  lawn  and  gar-  up  to  $4^,071  876,  the  interest  of  over  I40, 
pupil  in  a  rapid  class  is  found  unable  to  den  attached,  or  perhaps  to  living  rent  oo<,(CO  of  which  will  be  spent  on  the  pub- 
keep  up  be  can  be  transferred  to  a  slower  free  in  such  a   house   attached    to   the  lie  schools.     These  funds  are  invested  in 
da&s  without  havirg  to  be  put  back.    And  grounds  of  his  rural  college,  he  can  hardly  state,  county,  railroad,  and  other  bonds, 
again,  if  a  pupil  in  a  class  scheduled  to  believe  that  he  is  expected  to  pav  from  and  constitute  a  permanent  erdowmtnt 
take  five  months  for  a  g:iven  amount  of  I600  to|i,ooo  a  year  for  a  cramped  apart-  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state, 
work  develops  ability  to  proceed  faster  he  ment  of  six  or  eight  rooms  well  up-town.  tisui     d         ^  t          e  1.      i 
can  be  transferred  to  a  more  rapid  class.             c:*.     «         v              t       u  ^'''^  Barred  from  bctiools. 

Dr.  Shiels  has  the  sympathetic  co  opcr-  rlfty-rour  Tears  a  Icacner.  Omaha,  Neb.— The  Supreme  Court  of 
ation  of  his  teachers  in  making  this  ex-  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  of  Nebraska  has  handed  down  a  decision 
periment  and  there  is  every  indication  such  a  record  as  the  following  in  the  pro  ^^ich  will  prevent  the  reading  and  study- 
that  it  will  be  a  success ;  but  it  is  one  that  fessional  ranks  of  the  teachers:  Mrs.  ing  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  hvmns.  and 
will  take  three  or  four  years  for  comple-  Eliza  J.  Eveland,  principal  of  the  primary  ^^«  reciting  of  prayers  in  the  public 
tion.  department  of  Public  School  2  in  Jersey  schools  of  the  state.    The  suit  has  been 

The  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  Citv,  has  resigned  after  a  life  work  of  fifty-  ^°  ^^^  courts  for  several  years,  and  was 

grading  of  the  course  of  study  for  such  a  four  years  in  that  city.  brought   by    Daniel   Freeman,  of    Gage 

plan  may  be  imagined  when  every  teacher                     county,^ ho  objected  to  his  children  at- 

must  have  her  section  of  work  so  carefully  tending  a  school  where  religious  exercises 

defined  that  it  will  fit  with  the  nicety  of  a                T4ere  flflH  HThpre  ^^^  taught  or  practiced.      The  decision 

mosaic  into  the  complete  whole.                                1 1  wi  c  duu    1  u^i  c#  hinged  solely  on  whether  or  not  the  exer- 

Mah/  Y/^rk   •  r^ntAr  «P  T  Aornln»  EvANSTOM,  ILL.— Dr.  Edmund  J.  Jamcs  cises  were  religious  and  sectarian.    The 

INCW  York  a  Center  of  LcarnlDR.  ^.j,  ^^  Jnauiurated  as  president  of  the  c«>"^t  holds  they  are  both.    The  section 

The  Sun  says  rightly  that  there  are  North  «feslern  university  on  Oct.  19.  This  o^  Jl^c  state  constitution  bearing  on  the 
more  teachers  of  colleges  and  universities  university  has  entered  on  the  second  half  subject  forbids  exercises  by  a  teacher  ma 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  century  of  its  existence  and  has  bees  do-  public  srhool  m  a  school  building  m 
Union,  and  tne  city  has  come  at  length  to  ing  noble  work  in  the  educational  world,  school  hours,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
attract  strong  men  of  the  teaching  rrofes-  over  8,000  having  graduated  in  this  time,  pupils,  consisting  of  the  reading  of  pas- 
sion. In  pay  and  position,  all  things  „  t>  ^^  .  .  ,  sages  from  the  Bible,  or  in  the  singing  of . 
considered,  professors  here  are  not  better  Pittsburg,  Pa.— The  pedagogical  sec-  songs  and  hymns,  or  offering  prayers  to 
off  than  in  other  large  cities.  Indeed,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Deity,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
considering  the  expense  of  living  in  New  Pittsburg,  offer  a  very  interesting  pro-  trines,  beliefs,  customs,  or  usages  of  sec- 
York,  they  would  be  much  worse  off  but  p^r^tm  for  their  second  year's  work.  Meet-  tarian  churches  or  religious  organizations, 
for  the  liberal  pension  system  that  has  mgs  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  Daniel  Freeman,  the  complainant,  is  the 
been  adopted  by  the  universities  of  the  evening  of  each  month  beginning  Oct.  14,  original  homesteader  of  the  Union,  hav- 
clty,  in  the  Carnegie  institute,  and  should  be  ing   taken   out   Homestead  No.  i  many 

Few  professors  receive  a  salary  of  more  largely  patronized  by  the  teachers  and  oih-  years  ago. 

2d^^&l;r?eL^'"fb^ttTo;r7;?n^f  "Ti^«7v  «l^^^^^^^^  Ccntr.I  Assocfatlon  of  Physics 

heads  of  department  receive  from  I500  to  and  the  following  themes  will  be  investi-  Teachers. 

I3J00  a  year.  gated  and  dlscussed^-Im1tat1on  and  Sug-      At  a  meeting  of  the  physics  teachers  of 

In  spite  of  these  very  moderate  salaries  gcstion  in  Mental  Development  Educa-  about  a  dozen  schools  in  the  spring  of 
men  are  constantly  attracted  from  the  ^^^^  ^JJ"*  ^^y,*.^*^*  .^'i?  ®*  Teny)era-  1902.  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascer 
rural  colleges  and  universities  of  other  ment,  The  Feebngs  in  Education.  Habit  tain  the  feasibility  of  organizing  an  asso- 
cities  to  the  institutions  of  New  York.  1?...^-^"^^*'°^'  Formal  Education  of  the  ciation  among  the  teachers  of  physics  of 
Some  come  with  the  hope  of  promotion.  Will,  Sensory  and  Motor  Training,  The  the  Central  States.  The  responses  to 
Salaries  are  so  low  in  the  rural  colleges  Power  of  Attention  and  its  Training.  nearly  five  hundred  circulars  sent  out  were 

that  a  professorship  of  $5,000  a  year  in  .  Last  year  proved  very  profitable,  and  11  go  heartily  in  favor  of  such  an  association 
New  York,despite  the  cost  of  living  here,  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  sphere  of  in-  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago,  on 
leaves  some  mea  better  off  than  the  lower  nuence  should  be  enlareed.  No  teacher  June  7, 1002,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
pay  and  more  moderate  expense  of  living  that  is  alive  to  educational  possibilities  formal  orgarizatton.  At  this  meeting, 
in  smaller  places.  0"gnt  to  absent  himself.    There  will  be  representatives  from  twenty-five  schools 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  better  opportunity  three  public,  lectures   fifiven    during    the  being  pre>ent.  a  cc  rstitution  was  adopted 
of  earning  something  in  outside  work  here  ^^^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^  *°*  leading  educators  of  and  the  following  officers  elected, 
than  in  tne  country  or  in  smaller  cities.  *"*  day.  President,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  Hyde  Park 

It  might   be    thought   that   a   professor      The  total  number  of  students  at  Stan-  hi|J?  school,  Chicago.     ^      _      _       „ 
whose  outside  work  is  usually  writing  of  ^    'j  „«ii,r...;fw  ;.  «»»  1  Lc    ,«  s^V^loL^       '^'"^     Vice-Pres'dent,     Franklin     H. 
some  sort  would  do  as  well  fn  one  place  rj'l"''';^!"  Ht  Var     \^^L  ..m^  ir^m   Aires,  Central  high  school,  Kansas  City, 
as  another,  but  a  chair  in  a  metropolitan  ?uV  f.^F J*w7  •ta\..      Iii^^         IJ^  Mo.  ^  ^' 

university  attracts  more  attention  than  a  ^K,f^^^  ^11    the   new      c- 

corresponding  chair  in  a  rural  college.  °     snace   is 

Besides,  there  is  editorial  work  of  va-  rooms  The 
rious  kinds  to  be  done.  Some  rural  pro-  crowded  Tl 
fessors  come  to  town  in   the  summer  to   Tfoi„  «,-^*  ^^/»^;„-.^  ♦!.;-  -,^-.1,  ^^a  ^\^^^a       i.ic«*auici,    i:..    v..     wuuuiuu,     i-v* 

work  o«  encyclopedias  and  other  public*-  ?„%^:r.ionT  Tho^«  Wetto"s.Sd  "^"b^^^'Ip  ?^«„V«!;."':i„''lil?hit%  '.t  .h. 

"0D*»                                                               ]:k..o..«.  <>4- D..!^  Ai«^   Tu-k«;.**.i..-j-. r-.^— ^  Much  eotnu^iasra  was  exhibited  at  the 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  great  and  rJmZ:    r.nlwo    M*i*o«    Q^oif-.^^tl^'  meeting  and  it  was  the  firm  belief  of  those 

growing  libraries  of  New  York  have  begun   p^' i  %  Vf  "^n^'r  txn  J^X'«,    r r.«F  !L!?  present  that  great  good  would  result  from 

to  attract  scholars,  and  rural  professors  EdUon   "  ^*''°'  Longfellow,  Grant,  and  ^^^y^  3^  organization.     It  was  decided  to 

are  anxious  to  find  emplov ment  here  in  or-               *  hold  a  meeting  the  Friday  and  Saturday 

der  to  have  access  to  the  opportunities                TeXflS  For^inC  Ahead.  following  Thanksgiving  ard  aUo  one  dur- 

they  offer  for  investigation.      One  such                               t          \m            ...  >°&  ^^^  sprinp  vacation.    The  features  of 

professor  accepted   a   very  subordinate      Galveston,    Tex. — Many    cities     in  the  meetings  are  to  be  0)  an  address  by 

place  at  a  low  salary  in  a  New  York  insti-  Texas  have  recently  issued  bonds  for  the  an  advanced  teacher  and  investigator  in 

tution  not  at  aU  widely  known,  mainly  be-  building  of  new  schools,  or  the  furthering  the  field  of  physics,  (2)  short  papers  and 

cause  he  wished  to  have  access  to  the  li-  J*_  educational  work.     Austin,  Mmeola,  discussions  on  practical   experiences   in 

braries  of  the  city.                                         y^*?^;   Forney,  Timpson,   Bndgeport.  teaching,   (3)  visits  to   laboratories   and 

Those  in  authority  encourage  such  men  Big  Springs  are  to  the  front  and  represent  manufacturing  plants,  (4)  exhibitions  of 

to  come  to  New  York,  and  the  libraries  an  expenditure  of  nearly   $100,000.     A  physics  apparatus  by  dealers  and  manu- 

are  open  to  all  genuine  investigators.  This  county  high  school  has  been  established  f acturers,  (5)  informal    banquet,  Friday 

source  of  attraction  is  growing  with  great  »^  Harris  county  being  the  first  establish-  evening, 

rapidity.                                                        ^^^^  of  t*ii»  ^^^^  *»  ^'^^  state.  Preparations  are   already  being  made 

A  few  professors  are  attracted  to  New      nr  w   a   Qko«/i.    «^../%f^.e/%..  ^t  i7«^i;.u  ^o^  ^  grand  rally  of  the  physics  teachers 

York  by  the  human  interest  of  the  city.  :„?/:?-,.>, ~t^^^^^^  of  the  Central  States  during  Thanksgiving 

Within  the  past  tweity  years  the  prof es-  ^*^i^'' ?^^*r.T«r^^^^^^^  ^^ek,  and    all   in  that  territory  are  re 

sor  has  become  much  more  a  man  of  the  1^7°; Jl!,!  Jf  lu  °S^^  quested  to  send  in  their  applications  for 

wx>rld  than  his   predecessor  of   fifty   or  year  spent  at  the  Halle- Wittenberg  univer-  ^lembership  at  once  to  the  secretary  so 

seventy-five  years  ago.  ^'  ^'  that  they  may  be  promptly  acted  upon  by 

To  such  men  the  life  of  the  streets  and  Over  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  the  executive  committee.  Secretary's  ao - 
of  the  best  clubs  has  a  great  attraction  in  applying  for  summer  normal  certificates  dress,  740  CuUom  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
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Piyehdogy  for  Teaehen.  Tbert  are  two  distinct  cissies  of 
books  on  psychology.  The  one  presents  pore  p8}choiogy, 
and  the  other,  psyehologry  as  applied  to  the  art  of 
teaohiniir.  In  the  one  case  the  treat  moot  aims  to  ad- 
vance our  knowlednre  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind ;  in  the 
other,  well-established  tmtbs  only  are  presented  and  with 
special  reference  to  their  applicatioa  in  teaching.  To  the 
latter  class  this  volume,  by  J.  N.  Patrick,  clearly  belongs.  The 
book  is  characterized  by  a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the 
fmndamental  troths  of  psychologv,  by  their  abundant  illastra- 
tion,  and  especially  by  the  foil  treatment  of  how  the  various 
meatal  powers  are  te  be  developed  in  connection  with  school 
exercises.  While  many  illustrations  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  mental  growth  are  presents,  the  reader  is  frequently 
called  uDon  to  show  his  comprehension  of  the  subject  by  (riv- 
ing additional  illustrations.  Numerous  quotations  are  made 
from  Sully,  Fitch,  James.  Ladd,  Dewey,  Davis,  and  oth*'r 
writers,  a  course  that  has  some  advantages  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  The  writer  has  kept  close  to  the  aim  of  the  book  as 
suggested  by  the  title— PsTchologv  for  Teachers.  For  train- 
ing classes,  normal  schools,  and  teachers  pursuing  the  subject 
bv  themselves,  the  boek  should  be  useful.  (Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Boston.) 

Handbook  of  Best  Rwdinffif  selected  and  edited  by  S.  H. 
Clark.  Ii  the  preparation  of  this  manual  a  double  purpose 
has  been  keot  in  mind,  the  presentation  of  selections  that  are 
true  literature  aod  at  the  same  time  such  as  admit  of  being 
read  aloud  In  a  valuable  introduction  the  editor  discusses  at 
some  leoflTth  the  relation  of  vocal  expression  to  literary  in- 
terpretation. He  emohastzes  the  idea  that  the  attempt  to  give 
correct  oral  exoression  to  a  piece  of  literature  is  sure  te 
lead  to  a  better  interpretation  of  it.  and  that  such  rendering 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  proper  understanding  of  it.  The 
selections,  of  which  there  a*'e  more  than  a  hundred,  present  a 
wide  ranqre  of  material  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  poroose  in  mind.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York,  561  pages.    Price,  $1.50  net.) 

Peonle  in  this  age  of  the  world  ooeht  to  be  coltured,  for 
the  editions  of  cheap  classics,  from  those  in  paper  crvers  to 
th'^se  more  exn^nsively  bound,  are  numerous.  The  Pocket 
Series  of  English  Classics  is  ene  of  the  most  satisfactory 
series,  at  a  medium  price,  to  be  had.  Thev  are  handy  in  size, 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  bound  in  levanteen, 
and  the  print  is  large  and  clear. 

AmoofT  the  volunnes  in  the  series  is  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Lik^.  !t.  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Charles  Robert 
Gaston,  teacher  of  English  in  Richmond  high  school.  New 
York  citv.  There  is  a  brief  biographv  of  the  dramatist  a 
de^criotion  of  the  stage  in  Shakespeare's  day,  sn  account  of 
the  materials  from  which  the  story  was  drawn,  an  analysis 
of  the  verse  structure,  subjects  for  cowpositiors  d^awn  ^rom 
the  nlav  and  a  bibliography  for  the  use  of  *hose  who  wish  to 
go  deeply  into  the  stuHy.  The  notes  are  provided  with  an  ex- 
ce11<»nt  index,  so  that  the  explanation  of  any  word  or  phrase 
can  be  referred  to  instantlv. 

Anoth«^r  book  of  the  series  is  E*ir^y  American  Oratinns^ 
1760-1824  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  LfOuie  R. 
Hitler,  instructor  in  English  in  the  De  Witt  CM'^ton  high 
school.  New  York  citv.  This  includes  representstive  orations  . 
of  leaiing  m^n  from  Otis  to  Clay,  with  brief  sketches  of  each  ; 
also  a  list  of  books  for  collateral  readirg,  a  chronolopiesl 
table  etc  (The  Maoiaillan  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$0.25  each.) 

Government;  its  oriorin,  growth,  and  form  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  treatment  of  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  state,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  list  of  text  books  on  this  subject  bv  Robert  Larsirg.  B.  A., 
attornev  at  law,  and  Gary  M.  Jones  M.  A  ^  principal  of  the 
Watertown.  New  York,  high  school.  The  combined  work  of 
this  lawyer  and  this  school  man.  as  seen  in  the  volume,  we 
think  will  nroTo  highly  satisfactory  to  teschers.  It  is  con- 
structed differently  from  most  text-books  on  civil  rovernment. 
As  the  general  student  is  more  familiar,  thru  the  study  of 
bi^torv  with  the  formp  of  the  federal  government  than  he  is 
with  tho  local  governments,  the  national  government  is 
treated  first.  But  before  taking  up  the  studv  of  our  gov^rn- 
m*nt  the  student  is  familiarized  with  those  forms  on  which 
all  srovemmento  rest  and  with  the  source  and  growth  of  free 
institutions  in  England  and  her  colonial  possessions  in  America. 


The  abstract  principles  are  defined  and  explained  by  appro- 
priate illustrations  and  the  growth  of  civil  liberty  ia  traced 
hisoorically  from  its  Angl'-Ssxon  origin  to  its  final  develop- 
mant  in  the  coastitution  of  the  United  States.  A  critical  and 
analytical  study  of  the  American  constitution  is  made,  with 
such  historioal  references  as  are  necessary  to  explain  its  pro- 
visions. Book  I.  closes  with  a  concise  review  of  the  principles 
of  international  and  municipal  law. 

Book  II.  treats  of  the  govtrnuient  of  the  state  and  its 
political  divisions;  also  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  local 
governmental  institutions,  such  as  the  county,  town,  and 
city.  Taxation,  corporatiens,  and  similar  subjects  are  given 
special  treatment  ard  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
courts  ef  justice  are  explaised.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  political  parties  and  their  place  and  importance  in 
popular  government,  together  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
primaries,  conventions,  and  elections.  Following  this  the 
rights  and  duties  of  an  American  citizen  are  defined,  clearly 
and  concisely. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  complete,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 
satisfactory  outline  of  the  subject  such  as  every  American 
citizen  should  be  familiar  with.  It  is  suitable  for  classes  that 
havo  obtained  as  a  basis  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
our  own  and  other  lands.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Chicago.) 

Wandering  Heroes  is  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  a  unique 
series  of  readers  published  onder  the  general  title  Stones  of 
Heroes,  and  edited  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  The  aim  of  these 
volumes  is  to  give  young  readers  a  series  of  pictures  of  soci- 
ety in  the  different  stages  of  its  development,  beginning  with 
the  lower  and  advancing  to  the  highest.  The  mythical  heroes 
are  presented  in  the  first  volume :  then  follow  in  order  the 
wandering  heroes  and  those  of  chivalry,  of  conquest  a«id  em- 
pire, of  discovery  ani  science,  and  of  freedom.  Wandering 
Heroes  gives  stori(>s  of  nomadic  li^e.  Three  types  of  wander- 
ers are  represented,  the  pastoral,  the  religious,  ard  the  war- 
like. The  stvle  of  composition  is  simple,  straightforward, 
and  interesting.  The  book  is  well  made  and  attractively  il- 
lustrated. Children,  as  a  rul^.  manifest  a  keen  interest  in 
stories,  real  or  imaginative,  which  set  forth  human  nature  in 
action.  When  grouped,  as  in  the  present  instance,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  characteristics  of  an 
age  in  the  development  of  any  people,  such  stories  must 
have  large  educational  value.  Wandering  Heroes,  prepared 
by  Lillian  L.  Price.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Yourself,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  is  a  practical  goide  to  physical, 
mental,  aoH  moral  health.  In  it  are  facts  that  children  ought 
to  know,  and  that  parents  ought  to  teach  them.  Home  educa- 
tion en  this  line  is  too  often  neglected,  either  thru  a  false 
modesty  or  a  lack  of  the  essential  knowleds'e.  There  is  pn 
imperative  n^ed  of  pure  instruction  on  the  functirns  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  chief  characteristics  of 
physiognomy.  Couched  in  the  simplest  language.  YovrsefJ 
treats  the«e  things  plainly,  while  at  the  same  time  it  incul- 
cates purity  of  body  and  mind  Many  of  the  prob1en*8  that 
daily  confront  adults  in  dealine  with  ehildren  are  solved,  and 
it  has  been  carefully  adspted  for  the  use  of  hoth  sexes  at 
home  and  at  school.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.20.) 

Scoffs  Lady  of  the  Lnke,  Nearly  twentv  years  ago  Ginn  & 
Company  besran  to  publish  a  series  of  English  classics  for 
use  in  the  public  schools.  One  of  the  first  numbers  of  the 
series  to  appear  was  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  was  believed 
that  "  the  beautiful  descriptions  ef  scenery,  the  vivid  p'ctrres 
of  life,  and  the  charming  melody  of  rhvihm  "  would  make  this 
poem  ASD<)cially  <iuited  to  interest  the  young.  The  correctness  of 
thi<<  judement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  poem  has  con- 
stantly been  rrowiTiflrin  favor,  ard  is  to-f'ay  verv  widely  used 
in  the  schools.  The  present  edition  bv  Edwin  Ginn  con- 
tains a  hHpful  essay  on  "  Classics  for  Children  "  the  li^e  of 
Scott  abridged  from  his  autobioirraphy,  another  account 
abridged  mainly  from  Lockhart  and  Hutton,  and  an  account 
of  the  Highlanders  and  Borderers  of  Scotland.  Each  canto  is 
preceded  by  a  good  analytical  outline.  The  notes  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  encourage  their  use  while  read- 
ing the  poem.  They  are  intended  to  give  ycung  readers  so 
much  informstion  only  as  is  necessary  to  an  iitelli^ent  read- 
ing of  the  poem.  This  book,  like  all  of  the  series,  is  now 
bound  only  in  cloth.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 


Don't  think  that  eruption  of  yours  can't  be  cured.    Take 
Hood^s  Sarsaparilla.    It  makes  the  weak  strong. 


OHibw  IS,  1W2 
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Literary  News  Notes. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  have  isiued 
tbeir  dutumo  list  of  publications,  with 
more  tbdo  fifty  new  books.  The  authors' 
nxmes  are  sufficieol  g:u»antee  of  the  value 
Of  the  books  oath  id  Keoeral  reading  and 
iU  higher  brioches.  Most  of  the  names 
are  well  known  :— 

John  Fiske,  T.  B.  Aldricb,  Bret  Harie, 
Jobn  Burroughs,  T.  W,  Higsinson,  Clara 
Louise  Durnharn.  EtU^belh  bluarl  Phelps, 
hid  Professor  George  £.  Woodberrj'. 
Among  the  newer  authors  may  be  men- 
tiooed  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carry],  the  Baroness  von  Hutten, 
ind  Mabel  G.  Foster. 

r*e  Atiantit  Montkly  in  its  Oclaber 
number  has  among  other  attractions  diS' 
Gussioos  of  the  following  topics:  "A  Studr 
*l  LocaJ  Option,"  by  Frank    Foxcrofl^ 


What  Goes  Up 

Hast  Come  Down. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  thi 

use  of  so-called  tonics,  stimulants,   and 

medicines,  which  depend  upon  akohoJ  for 

Uieir  effect,  is  injurious  to  health  in  the 

What  goes  up  must  oeme  down  and  the 
elevation  of  spirits,  the  temparary  exhila- 
ration resulting  from  a  dose  of  medicine 
concainiag  alcohol,  will  certainly  be  fol 
'  n  a  few  hours  by  a  corresponding 
■ —  •"  '*'■ —  which  another  dose 


"MonUigne,"  by  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.; 
■■Russia,"  by  H.  H.  D.  Pierce;  "  Com- 
mercialism," by  Edward  Atkinson  i  'De- 
mocracy and  the  Church,"  by  Vida  D. 
Scudder.  "  Memories  ol  a  Hospiul  Ma- 
tron "and  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches" 
are  continued  stories.  There  is  s»me  very 
interesiiag  reading  in  •'  The  Coniribuiors' 
Club."  Altogether  we  have  a  (ascinaiioK 
number.  ^~ 

SI.  Nkkolas  for  October  contains  eight 
stories,  insiructtve  and  amusing;  seJectious 
of  verse,  and  the  letter  and  riddle  boxes. 
A  very  useful  feature  of  the  magazine  is 
"  Naiure  and  Science  lor  Young  Folks," 
with  excclieni  illusiralions.  "The  St. 
Nicholas  League  "  oilers  competitions  in 
poems,  siones,  and  pictures,  with  valuable 
priies,  the  contributions  to  which  show 
unusual  merit  and  encouraging  progress. 
Among  the  illustrations  we  notice  two  by 
Margarei  Ely  Webb,  whose  dainty  outline 
work  is  meeting  with  much  favor. 

/'Mrjan'j  October  number  otters  in  fic- 
tion and  higher  reading  an  entertaining 
supply.  "  The  Story  of  the  States  "  opens 
the  magazine, and  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  photographs.  -The  Dudley  Dyna 
graph  Car,"  and  "Modern  Fire  Proiec- 
tioQ  "  are  two  realistic  articles.  ■'  A  Knave 
of  Keys,"  "  Kill's  Best  Beloved,"  "  True 
'the  King,"  and  "  Pearl  Maiden,"  supply 

e  most  fastidious  taste  in  fiction. 

Harper  and  Bros.,  in  their  Wukly,  offer 

ereaaing;  public  a  large  choice  oi  inter- 
esting and  instructive  matter,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  scientist,  the  economist,  and 
the  general  reader. 


Music  Education  Is  the  title  of  a  book 
written  by  Calvin  B.  Cady,  the  idea  ol 
which  is  to  teach  the  true  conctptive 
development  of  music-idea  itself.  The 
study  of  music  is  in  itself  very  abstract, 
and  music  conception  is  a  keen  test.  In 
this  publication,  an  cfTori  has  been  made 
to  present  the  objects  and  tacts  of  music- 
education  simply  in  outline,  but  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  piiniiples  perleclly. 
Naturally  It  takes  up  the  matter  from  its 
monophonic  side  only,  leaving  to  a  later 
age  the  polyphonic-  A  good  point  is  the 
leaving  of  every  other  page  blank,  that 
the  teacher  may  make  handy  memoranda. 
The  system  certainly  seems  to  lead  on  to 
a  scieniific  understanding  of  music,  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  pracncat  txpeneece- 
(Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago.) 


Few  People  ftealize 

The  Danger  in  That  Common  Disease,  Ca- 
Urrh. 
Because  catarrhal  diseases  are  so  corn- 
on  and  because  catarrh  is  not  rapidly 
fatal,  people  too  olten  overlook  and  neg- 
lect it  until  some  incurable  ailment  devel- 
ops as  a  result  ol  the  neglect. 

The  inflamed  condition  ol  the  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  throai  makes  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  germs  of  Pneumonia  and  Consump- 
tion, in  fact  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  ca- 
tarrhal consumption  are  the  most  common 
forms  of  these  dreaded  diseaits  which 
ally  cause  more  than  one-quarter  of 
>untry. 


lowed    __ 
depression 
must  be  taken. 

In  other  words,  many  liquid  patent  med- 
icines derive  their  eSect  entirely  from  the 
alcohol  they  contain. 

Alcohol,  and  medicines  ceataining  it. 
are  temporary  stimulants  aod  not  in  an) 
tense  a  true  tonic.  In  fact  it  Is  doubtful 
U  any  medicines  or  drug  is  a  real  teotc. 

A  true  tonic  is  something  whicb  will  re- 
new, replenish,  build  up  the  exhausted 
nervous   system    and    wasted    tissues  of 

!?*  u^H'   something    that    will    enrich    irtists  of   America.     Malled'trVeTo 
tne  blood  and  endow  u  with   the  proper  |  address  upon  aoplicalion 

proportions   of  red   and  while   corpuscles  i  ,  ■  f^on 

vliicli   preveai  or  destroy  disease  getmi.  I      '?'  pelmeator  for  Noveinh)er  presents    lyplus  i/ee,  and  this  ^um  pos*et«es  exira- 
This  is  what  a  real  tonic  should  do  and  no  I '"  mviting  display  of  fashions,  literary   ordinary  healing  and  antiKeptic  properties, 
drug  or  alcohalic  stimulant  w«//do  it        I  leaWres,  and  domestic  matter.    With  the   It  is  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  a  los- 
whole-    P'P'i'  0°   Dante,  one  of  the  best  in  the   eoKe  or  tablet,  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
£,,_!  whole  collection,  the  stories  of  authors'  so  harmless  that  little  children  take  them 
jiinute    i9''esen4  in  serial  form.     In  Thyra  Var- ,  with  safety  aod  bentfit. 
muscle,  fibre,  and  drop  ofbiood  is  created    ^^^^'  ^'*:  Barr's  novel,  the  actions  be-:     Eucalyptus  oil  and  the  bark  are  some- 


R.  H.  Russell  announces  a  large  num- 
ber of  interescisg  publications.  The  an- 
-■lal  catalog  will  shortly  be  ready  and  will 

'  a  beautiful  specimen  of  fine  priming, 

tb  a  cover  in  color  by  Mix6eld  Parrisb 

d  illustrations  by   Charles   Dana   Gib 

n,  Frederic  Remington,  Howard  Chand- 
ler   Christy,    Thomas    Mitchell    Peirce,  I  "r'^f /"°  P;^^"'^' 
Louis  Rhead,  and  the  majority  of  the  best   Pu.?"^".?'  ''"'"' 
artists  of   America.     Mailed   free  to   any    "'£,t"'''  'hroa.Iui 


the  deaths 

merous  as  catarrh  sufferers  but  very  few 
have  any  actual  ment  as  a  cure,  the  only 
Eoodderived  being  simply  a  temporary  re- 
lief. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  effective  resn. 
edy  recently  discovered  wh  ch  is  rapidly 
becoming  lamous  (or  its  great  value  in  re- 
licvicg  and  permanently  curing  all  forms 
"'  ■""'    '  ■  ether  located  in 

stomach. 
E   is    principally 
iposedof  a  gum  derived  from  the  Euca- 


irog  or 

The   only  true  tonic  in  nature  it 
•one   food,  tho-oughly  digested, 
particle  of  nervous  energy,  every  n 
'■•  •   '—-  nixA""  '-  - 


:ome  rapid  and  dramatic,  and  the  reader's  '  times  used  but  are  not 
interest  is  kept  at  high  pitch.  The  char-  so  palatable  as  the  gum. 
acter  development  oftbe  chief  personages  Uodoubledly  the  best  quality  is  fsund 
IS  wonderfully  fine.  Another  collection  in  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  which  may  be 
of  historic  and  other  pitchers  will  delight  found  in  any  drug  atr<re.  and  any  catarrh 
china  lovers.  J,  Parmly  Faret,  the  well-  sufferer  who  his  tried  douche*,  inhalers, 
known  player,  has  turnished  for  tne  ath-  and  liquid  medicines,  will  be  surprised  at 
Ictic  series  an  article  on  tenoisfor  women,  the  rapid  improvement  after  a  few  days' 
for  the  children  the  pastimes  are  usually  use  ot  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  which  are 
entertaining,  and  in  addition  to  a  natural  composed  ol  the  gum  of  the  Eucalyptus 
history  sketch,  there  Is  a  delicious  non-  tree,   combined    with    other    antiseptics 

..  „  J  .. _._  I  sense  story  by  Carolyn  Wells,  illustrated   which  destroy  the  germs  of  catarrh  in  the 

some  harmless  preparation  which  will  sup- 1  ^S    Strothniann.     The    various    depart-  blood  and  expel  tl  e  chtarrhal  poisvn  from 

plyibe  natural  paptone;anddiastasewhicb  I '^^o"'  ''"cy    work,  housekeeping,  etc.,   thesystem. 

ereryweak  stonach  lacks,  and  probably  ■  ^™  "P  to  their  usual  high  standard.  Dr  Ramsdellinspeaking  of  catarrhaod 

?."  \"  n'"P*'""°-?  K,  »'''•«!'""<"'■       Thei««.*f/?M<wrof  theNovello   Mu-    i''":"""^:  "After  many  experiments  I 

Stuarfs  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  whicli  maybe    sic  Course,  edited  by  Francis  E.  Howard,    ^ave  given  up  the  idea  of   cuiing  catarrh 

found  in  every  drug  store  and  which  co.  ,  has  been  issued,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  ?V^^  "' 

tain  in  pleasant  piiatable  form  the  whole- 1  preceding  books.     A  worthy  poii 

some  peptone  and  diastase  which  nature    i  ce  in  these  editions  is  that  tbey  are  rich 

requires  for  prompt  digestion.       in  literature  and  music,  and  are  gathered 

from  many  divergent  sources,  thus  giving 
awide  educationin  themselves.  In  the 
appendix  is  found  a  concise  biography  of 
the  writers  whose  works  are  used,  and  also 

a  full  vocabulary  of  musical  terms.     Spe-       j  ..    :■      "  i    "".    r  — f*  v  ■vj 

cial  days,  seasons,  and  patriotic  days  find   "°f"  protection  of  a  trademark,  should 

a  representative  place.      The  print  is  very    no'.  P«J«(iice    eonecientions    physicians 

distinct,  aod    tbe  exercises  well   gradu-   "^t°,nH  h       ^""1'   ""f"   ""''o"^:''*^ 

-.-. 1  '•  merit  and  harmless  character  make  them 

a  remedy  which  every  catarrh  sufferer  naf 

■   ose  with  perfect  safely  and  the   prospect 

of  a  permanent  cure," 

For  colds  in  the  head,  for  coughs,  ca- 
tarrhal deafness  and  catarrh  of  tbe  stom- 
ach and  liver,  people  who  have  tried  then* 
say  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  a 
household  necessity. 


daily  from  the  food  we  digest. 

Tbe  mere  ealiag  of  food  has  little  to  do 
with  the  repair  of  wute  tissue,  but  (he 
perfect  digestion  of  food  eaten  has  mtry- 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  reason  so  few  people  have  perfect 
digestion  is  because  from  wrang  habits 
of  living  tbe  stomach  has  gradually  lost: 
the  power  to  secrete  the  ^asinc  jaice,  pep- 1 
tones,  and  acids  in  sufficient  quantity. 

To  care  indigestion  and  stomach  trou- 
bits  it  is  necessary  to  take  alter  meals  | 


One  or  two  of  these  excellent  tablets 
taken  after  meals  will  prevent  seuring.fer- 
mentatioB,  and  acidity  and  insure  com- 
plete digestion  and  assimilation. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  equally 
vatnable  for  little  children  as  tor  adelts, 
as  they  contain  nothing  harmful  or  stimu- 
lating but  oqIt  the  natnral  digestives. 

Oae  of  Stuart's  Dypepsia  Tablets  will 
digest  i.Soo  grains  of  meat,  eggs,  or  other 
whvlesome  feod.  and  they  are  in  every 
sense  a  genuine  tosic  because  they  bring 
about  in  the  only  natural  way  a  restorative 
of  aerve  power,  a  building  up  of  lost  tissue 
and  aFpetite,  in  the  odTv  way  it  can  be 
done,  if  ikt  dtgsstion  a»d asstitilation  of 
^thmUtomt  feed. 


--  --  inhalers,  washes,  salves.  C- 
■  liquid  medicines.  I  hcve  alwais  had  the 
best  results  from  Stuart's  Calarih  Tab- 
;  the  red  gum  and  other  valuable  anli- 
,  sepiies  contained  in  these  tablets  make 
them,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  numerous  catarrh  remedies  so  exten- 
sively advertised.  The  fact  that  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  are  sold  in   drug  stores, 


ated 
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NOVELTIES  IN 
Lyons  Evening  Silks. 

Gold  Tinsel  Brocb^.  Damos  Karnak, 

Periian  Pekin  Reps, Uresdeo 

Moire  Stripes 

Crepes,  Gauzes  and  Grenadines 

For  Dinner  aod  Party  Dresses. 

White  Silks   and    Satins 

for 

Wedding    Gowns 

Novelties  for  Brideamaidi'  Dresses 

Velvets. 


The  StUet  Potmt  of  CoUridgt,  cbroao 
logically  arranged  and  accomp^Died  with 
interpretative  notes,  by  A.  J.  George,  edi- 
tor ot  the  "select  Poemi  of  Wordsirorth," 
and  "Select  Poems  of  Burns,"  is  ao- 
QOunced  for  immediae  issue  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  publishers,  Boston. 

The  MacmUlan  Company  with  their 
usual  vim  are  oEEering  the  general  reading 

Sublic  a  Qotewarth^  selection  of  books, 
istructive.  attractive,  and  humanistic. 
"The  Henchman."  "The  New  Empire," 
" Bird' Lore,"  "  Kotto  ;  Japanese  curios," 
"  Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman 
Forum,"  "How  to  Sing,"  "The  Battle 
with  the  Slum,"  "  The  Loyalists  in  the 
American  Revolulion,"  are  bat  a  sample 
of  what  is  provided. 

F.  M.  LuptoQ,  New  York,  publishes  a 
catalog  of  books  furaishcd  by  bim,  for 

firemiums,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  The 
ist  is  large,  and  •election  almost  unre- 
stricted. Many  of  the  books  are  new  this 
season. 

From  the  Pathji»der  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing item  with  regard  to  illiteracy  : 

The  three  Slav  countries,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Servia  have  over  So  per  cent. 
illiterates.  In  Spain,  the  illiterates  buth- 
ber  6s  per  cent  ;  Italy,  48 1  France  and 
Belgium,  14;  Hui>E^,  43  ;  Austria,  39; 
Ireland,  21;  Holland,  10 ;  Kngland,  8; 
Scotland,  7.  In  Germany  only  i  per  cent.  I 
ve  illiterate,  while  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  I 
and  Wurtenberg,  as  well  as  in  ^caodina- 1 
via,  the  classes  with  no  education  are  now 
practically  extinct.  In  the  United  States 
the  white  population  shows  S  per  cent,  of 
Uli  teracy .  

A  curious  paper  is  the  Aglai  lllu- 
iMitttrr/H/,  edited  by  a  Moravian  mission- 
ary !■  Greenland.  It  is  published  six' 
times  a  year  from  Decemtiei  to  May,  for 
in  Tune  all  its  subscribers  hurry  away  to 
their  fiihing  and  seal  bunting,  aud  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  distribution. 

The  appearance  of  the  Natural  Count 
in  Mutic  marked  a  new  epoch  in  methods 
of  instruction.  It  is  carefully  graded  and 
contains  the  finest  selections  from  classic 
and  modern  music.  The  pupil  i«  trained  , 
not  only  In  sight  reading  and  singing,  but 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  best  that  bai  I 
been  written.  Rhythm,  tonei)roduction, 
dromatics,  and  dictation  exercises  form  a  ' 


prove  entertaining  and  educational.     A 


new  descriptive  circular  has  just  been  is 
sued  by  the  publishers,  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

A  monograph,  Tkt  Cendutl  of  CampO' 
sitioH  Work  in  Grammar  Sckoolt,  by 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Clapp,  of  the  George  Put 
nam  school,  Boston,  will  be  welcemed  as 
a  practical  help  by  all  teachers.  It  con- 
tains tn  compact  form  methods,  topics, 


Esstntiah  of  En^ish  Composition,  by 
Horace  S  Tarbell  and  Martha  Tarbell,  is 
designed  for  grammar  schools  and  loner 
clasies  in  hizn  schools.  All  superfluity  is 
omitted  and  essentials  retained,  and  all 
the  theory  needed  for  direction  and  the 
materials  for  abundant  practice  find  a 
place.  The  book  has  been  practically 
tested  in  the  school-room,  and  has  saiis- 
faciorily  demonstrated  its  fitness  to  the 
learner's  capacity  and  the  teacher's 


Miscellany. 


I  The  San  Francisco  museum  has  been 
enriched  by  one  hundred  specimens  o' 
dian  relics  from  the  Magin  reserva 
:  Among  them  is  an  ancient  firestick,  used 
for  kindling  Gres  by  rapidly  twirling  Its 
pointed  eocT  on  a  block  of  wood.  There 
are  water  bottles  of  basket  work,  sacred 
paraphernalia,  rare  stone  household  uien- 
tilB.  and  other  very  valuable  specimens  of 
times  anterior  to  civilization. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss— The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
'Assembly  of  Mississippi  are  endeavoring 
'  to  choose  a  suitable  site  for  their  new 
I  titatc  college.  Either  this  place  or  Ponto- 
!  toe,  Misi-,  will  get  the  choice. 

BiYK  Mawr.Pa.— Mr.SamuelA.King, 
j  M.A„  University  of  London  (Eng.)  spe- 
i  cial  lectuierat  Johns  Hopkins  in  elocution 
in  1901,  and  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia 1901,  will  give  instruction  in  diction 
and  enunciation ;  and  Pres.  M.  Gary 
Thomas  will  lecture  one  hour  a  week  in 
English  literature. 

Montreal,  Que.— McGill  university 
opened  with  a  l^rge  increase  in  nnmbers. 
ihat  in  medicine  being  particularly  notice- 
able. 

The  chair  of  hygiene  is  still  vacant,  but 
the  faculty  have  three  bacteriologists  in 
riew— Dr.  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Westbrook, 
of  Minneapolis — all  of  whom  have  ob- 
tained an  enviable  position  in  medicine 
ind  pathology. 

The  Columbia  School  Supply  Company 
of  Indianapolis,  have  been  receiving  some 
large  orders  lately  for  their  physical  lab 
oratory  equipments.  That  these  are 
irrowiog  in  favor  is  realized  from  the 
large  distribution  of  their  orders. 

"  Esperanto,"  the  universal  language  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Zamenhofi  in  1877,  seems  to 
be  making  headway.  Its  structure  is  very 
simple,  having  lew  roots  and  only  seven- 
leen  grammatical  rules.  It  can  be  ac- 
<]uired,  it  is  said  in  a  few  hours.  At  the 
present  its  adherents  number  eighty  thou- 
sand, mainly  among  Latin  races,  and  it  has 


Aching  Joints 

In  the  fillers,  tOM,  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  Joints  that  are 
Inflamed  and  swollen  by  rheumatism— 
that  acid  condition  of  the  blood  which 
affects  the  muscles  also. 

Sufferers  dread  to  move,  especially 
after  sitting  or  lying  long,  and  their 
condition  is  commonly  worse  in  wet 
weather. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  hare 
t>een  without  Hood's  Barsaparllla.  Mj 
father  thinks  be  could  not  do  without  It. 
Ue  has  been  troubled  with  rbenmatlsm 
since  he  was  a  bor.  and  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rllls  Is  the  only  medicine  he  can  take  that 
will  enable  blm  to  take  bis  place  In  Um 
Held."    MiBE  Ada  Dojt,  Sidney,  Iowa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Bemove  the  cause  of  rheumatism — no 
ontward  application  can.    Take  them. 


Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  aoap  fa, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  yon  have  nsed  Feara'  vmp 
yon  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  &t  or  at 
Icali  in  it — nothing  but  soap. 
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FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  "The  School  Journal" 
good  for  October. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 


(58i.iecea) 

or  Toilet   Set,  or  Pirloi 

L«mp,  or 

Clock,  or  Watch  .od  D 

lasy  otber 

FREE,  wilb  a  olnb  order  of  80  lbs. 
of  our  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or 
20  lbs.  BakinE  Powder,  45c. 
a  lb.  This  advertlnement  MUST 
accompany  ordar.  Yon  will  bsTe 
no  tronble  in  gettiim  orders  Bmonir 
yonr  neigbbors  and  triendi  (or  BO 
Ibfl.  of  our  oelebrsi  ad  goods. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

31  and  33  Vcscy  Strcei, 
p.o.Boias»  NEW  YORK. 


Eve  publicatioDi  as  a  meaiu  of  promoting 
its  uie.  There  ii  one  published  in  Canada 
called  "  The  Lumo,"  oihcrs  in  Fraoce, 
Huagarj,  Bulgaria,  and  Spain. 

The  "An^el  Flight,"  in  Lo»  Angeles, 
Ca).,  Is  'considcj'ed  the  shortest  strcEl  rail- 
way in  the  world.  The  residence  portion 
of  the  city,  Olive  Heighls,  must  be 
reached  either  bji  a  Iodk  detour  or  the 
climbme  of  a  great  number  ol  steps.  Up 
this  incline  now  rum  a  trolley,  where  Ihe 
f area  are,  one  ride,  6ve  cents;  ihree,  ten 
cents;  ten,  twenly-five  cents;  one  hun- 
dred, one  dollar.  The  road  is  350  feet 
long  and  rises  too  feet  in  this  distance, 

■  ■     bullton     ■ 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  ]|(h  Street, 
(Opp.(;»«oi.a.=h)  NEW   YORK. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STCWART. 

jft3  w.  33d SI.,  jsr.  y.  city. 


dsBtlMrr.     Pnwrrvullon  of  arl«liiKl  ice/b 
■peclBJtT.    RuiKbllahFil  IH6Hi    Appotnliiifln 

A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


Oriental  Cream.lSi 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  chat 
there  is  in  Molt  street  a  school  for  the 
Chinei^e,  carried  on  in  a  style  similar  to 
those  in  Canton.  After  much  difficulty 
the  Chinese  of  Ihe  district  obtaioed  a 
teacher,  and  the  approved  native  methods 
bold  sway.  On  enlraoce  each  child  re- 
ceives a  school  name  which  he  Iteeps  till 
he  is  twenty-one.  The  children  are  taught 
respect  for  others  from  the  start.  Books 
are  seldom  used  in  the  first  two  years,  the 
blackboard,  the  slate,  or  paper  are  Ihe 
means.  Facts  are  poetically  conveyed  by 
the  teacher  10  the  scholars  who  repeat  it 
and  learn  it  quickly  or  suffer  the  penalty. 
Three  couplets  a  day,  increased  to  twenty 
form  Che  day's  work.  The  children  recite 
in  chorus  with  a  result  dealening  to  the 
onlooker. 

Mt.  Vkrnov,  N.  y.— The  school  board 
has  purchased  i.oco  oil  soaked  railroad 
ties  to  heat  the  schools. 

Scholarships  for  Kindness. 
The  Misses  Ethel  Meo<ch  and  Emma 
Fauiker,  of  Maenotia,  Del.,  were  clerks  in 
a  bathing  pavilion  at  Ocean  Ciove  last 
summer  and  one  day  rendered  a  special 
service  to  Professor  Scott,  one  of  the 
faculty  at  Syracuse,  who  rewarded  them 
with  scholarships  at  the  university. 

A  Mountain  of  Baeesge. 

Few  persons  appreciate  the  iremen 
dous  passenger  business  that  is  being 
handled  by  the  railroads.  Here  is  an 
illustration  thai    wilt  open    the  eyes    of 

For  Ihe  first  si)i  days  of  September 
there  were  received  at  the  New  York  Ceo- 
Iral's  Grand  Central  station.  New  York, 
34,259  pieces  of  baggage,  an  average  of 
5.700  pieces  per  day.  During  Ihe  second 
week  of  September  the  average  was  a 
little  over  3,000  pieces  per  day.  The  bag- 
gage came  in  so  rapidly  and  (here  was 
such  an  amount  of  it  to  be  handled  in  a 
comparatively  small  space  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  plat- 
forms were  kept  clear  for  incoming  trains. 

The  first  week  in  September  is  always  . 
the  heaviest  week  in  the  year;  so  many  i 
people  returning  on  the  first  of  September  1 
from  Ihe  lake  and  mountain  resorts,  in  | 
order  to  put  the  children  in  school,  that  it  I 
makes  an  immense  traffic.  The  fact  that 
this  great  amount  of  baggage  was  handled 
with  reasonable  p'omptilude,  and  that  I 
very  few  trunks  were  either  lost  or  se-  I 
riously  damaged,  spe;iks  volumes  for  Ihe  I 
efficiency  of  our  transpoital'on  hiies. 


Cruel  Methods 

Of  TreatloE  Pllea  and  Rectal  Dlieaiea. 

The  old  methods  of  treating  piles  by  the 
knife,  by  ligature  or  dilatation,  besides 
causing  Intense  pain  and  irequently  col> 
lapse  and  death,  are  now  knovn  10  be 
worse  than  useless  as  far  as  actually  curing 
the  trouble  is  concerned. 

Derangement  of  ihe  liver  and  other  in- 
ternal organs,  as  well  asconsIipalion.olleD 
cause  piles,  and  it  is  a  mistake  10  treat  it 
as  a  purely  local  disease;  this  is  ihe  lea- 
son  why  salves  and  ointments  have  so  lit- 
tle etiectaDd  the  widespread  success  of 
the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  has  demonstrated 

The  Pyramid  PileCtireis  not  a  salve 
nor  ointmeni,  but  is  in  suppository  foim, 
which  is  applied  at  night,  absoibtd  into 
the  sensitive  rectal  membrane  and  acts 
both  as  a  local  and  constitutional  treai- 
menl,  and  incases  of  many  years' stand- 
ing   has   made  thousands  of  permanent 

Many  pile  sufferers  who  have  undergone 
surgical  operations  without  relief  or  cure 
have  been  surprised  by  results  from  a  few 
weeks' treatment  with  Ihe  Pyramid  sup- 
pository. 

The  relief  from  pain  is  so  immediate 
that  patients  sometimes  imagine  Ihal  the 
Pyramid  contains  opiates  or  cocaine,  bnl 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  Is  guaranteed  ab- 
solutely free  from  any  injurious  di  ug. 

The  cure  is  the  result  of  the  healing  oils 
and  astringeni  properties  of  the  remedy, 
which  cause  the  little  tumors  and  con- 
gested bloodvessels  to  contract  and  anat- 
I  ural  circulalioQ  is  established. 

All  druggists  sell  Ihe  Pyramid  Pile  Cure 
at  50  cents  for  full-sized  package. 

A  liitle  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  piles 
mailed  free  by  addressing  Pyramid  Drug 
Company,  Marshall.  Mich. 
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.m«p..u-       Alfred  Bailey,  M.D.,  Fall  River,  Mass., 

.L.flmyro   in  a  letter  ol  recent  date.  Writes  :   1   have 

'J-r'lm,    had   Splendid  results  from  five  grain  anti 

i™'''i'.if  I  liamnia  tablets  in  rheumatic  eoul,  as  well 

as  la  grippe.      Anlibamnia  tablets  offer  a 

most    convenient    remedy  for  ail    nerve 

pain  particularly  ocuralKiaand  headaches. 

two  tablets  being  the  adult  dose.—Masia- 

chustts  Medical  Journal. 
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%'^t  dct)ool  Sournal. 

ESTABLISHED   I87O. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in  itstblity- 
dilrd  ye&r,  will  be  found  more  valuable  and  more 
indispensable  to  superintendents,  principals,  and 
school  of^cers  and  advancing  teachers  thjn  ever. 

it  is  understood  that  everting  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  education  shall  be  foond  In  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year.  In  these 
every  phase  of  the  great  question  of  education  will  be 
discussed,  so  that  its  value  to  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

4^uc  <rneti. 

TV'S  believe   that  s  school  official   will  perform  his  duties 
more  mtelli^ntly  by  kaowinK  what  \9,  done  in  other  towna 
and  cities. 
'VVE   belieT)!  that  a  superiatendeDt  or  priDcipeJ  who  does  not 

keep  posted  concerning'  the  inoveinentH  in  the  gre&t  centcra. 
like  New  York,  Chica^,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  is  fitting:  him- 
self to  be  retired. 
"^^Eibellttve  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class  te«cher)  who 

does  not  make  a  study  of  education,  but  relies  on  politics 
to  help  him  forward,  han  not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and 
«winot  be  a  real  educator  of  children. 
'1VE  balleve  tiiat  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an  educathmal 


'^yE  believe  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low  «  place  in 

eublic  estimation  lathe  ftiult  of  the  teachers  thenuelTM; 
lie  believes  'right  or  wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  wnk 

in  a  half-hearted,  routtnisb  way. 

TVE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications  daring  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a  hundred  thousand  "  00 

the  tnck,"   shown  them  what  Teaching  really  means,   and,  to 

present  it  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  Insttad 

of  earning  say  tS5(l,000  have  e«medS1,000,000oreTeii  12,000,000. 

nrE  believe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated thru  the  influence  of  our  publications— at  least, 

we  have  aimed  at  this,  week  after  week,  for  nearly  thirty  yemis. 

1V£  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read  THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that  its  chief  eftwt 

Is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher,  nobler,  more  useful,  and  more 

successAil  ground. 

IVE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers  grow  more  com- 
petent, double  their  value,  come  to  understand  themselTca 

and  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  do  that  work  In  a  diffiErent 

lli^tand  in  a  different  spirit. 

With  the  alms  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make,  we  feel  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every  pr(^;ressive  auperinten- 
dent,  prindpal,  school  official,  and  advancing  teacher  in  the  en- 
tire conntiy.  We  have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  tiiirtj 
years  to  a  work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  hai 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education  and  place 
the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more  worthy  basis,  and  we 
expect  appreciation  and  patronage.  Let  every  leader  of  this 
subscribe.  The  13.00  be  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 

TWO  SPECIAL  OFF£,RS: 


Leading  American  Eliducatore. 

Ten  Portraits,  moanted  ready  to  frame,  in  portfolio,  of  Baraaid 
Bntlw.  Parker,  Boldan,  Harris,  Hall,  Eliot,  Dewey,  JaaiM,  Kasn.  ' 


^ves  into  mere  reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their 
minds  each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers,  or  the 
foith  of  the  magasines  ;  both  of  which  unfit  them  to  make  any 
deep  or  permanent  impression  on  their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of 
their  own  being  destroyed  as  by  an  acid. 

IVE  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  successful  pri- 
vate school  sud  :  "  The  teacher  I  want  must  be  baptised  in 
ideas  concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  pn^jress  in  the  intellec- 
tnal  and  moral  ufe  of  children.     If  he  reads  an  educational  pafter 

WE'^b-lii^bat^man  who  is  in  education  ought  to  be  .y         JJ'^°l^.^l{"J\%^^o^t>i^^^^^ 
"     »  -1^  .  fi,.f  i.   if  i,»  \.  ,i«-ino.  T-v  h,  ™„,hT*n  ««  hw      (ending  the  subsCTiptiwi  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tfa^oo)  dwect  to  the 

office.    Address  the  pubUshers, 

£."1.^  KELLOGG  Q  CO.,  ej»°««»»»i  ■•■J.iiri.«».  51  e.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Plch'a  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  book, by  a  leadliui  eiponent  of  scienttflenemorytralnlng 
worth  its  weight  In  gidd  to  every  one  who  bos  to  paweiaminatloiia. 
PHcr.  gl.OO  net. 
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Every  Teacher  Should  Own 

WHITE'S  ART  OF  TEACHING,  $1.00 


By  Emei 


>  E.  White,  A,  M.,  LL.  D. 


mHE  fuudainental  principles 
are  here  preseDted  in  a 
clear  and  helpful  manner, 
and  afterwards  applied  in 
methods  of  teaching  that 
are  generic,  and  comprehensive. 
The  true  functions  and  limitations 
of  special  methods  are  pointed  out 
ui  order  to  prevent  teachers  from 
accepting  them  as  general  methods 
and  making  them  hobbies.  The 
book  throws  a  bright  light,  not 
only  on  fundamental  methods  and 
processes,  but  also  on  other  prob- 
lems ofgreat  importance  in  school 
work.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to 
Dr.  White's  Pedagopcal  Series, 
which  includes  also 


WHITE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PEDAGOGY  -    $1.00 
WHITE'S  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT     •      1.00 


New  Yobk  Citv 

/  prize  Or.  White') 
"  Hn  ^  Teaching  ' '  as 
one  of  the  choicest  books 
in  my  pedagogical 
library.  I  habt  read  it 
b>ith  delight  and  shall 
refer  to  it  frequently.  He 
has  nob?  tirell  rounded 
out  his  pedagogical  trin- 
ity, and  hai  giben  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country 
thoughts  that  Ifill  be  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide 
for  generations  to  come. 

Andbcw    W.    Edson, 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-PuMishers 


A    COLLEGE   MANUAL 
OF  RHETORIC 
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RECENT  ISSUES 

of  our  Standard  Literature  Series  include  HRns  Andersen's 
Beet  Storlea,  edited  for  pupils  of  Third  Reader  Grade— a 
delightful  selection  of  these  &VDrite  tales,  in  large  dear  type  and 
witb  {deasliig  pictorial  illustratioDS. 

Also,  for  critical  study  of  En^ish,  Shakespeare's  Msr> 
di»nt  of  Venice,  and  Julius  C«Msar  (MeLCbeth,  next 
fbrthcoming  number),  Vlear  of  Wakefield,  Silas  M&rner. 

with  the  skilful  edtUng  of  Prof.  B.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 

Also,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Bums,  and  other  18th  Century 
Poets,  coataining  fire  of  the  ch<rice>t  descripUTe  poems  in  the 
langUBge,  and  a  chdce  edition  of  Longfellow's  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standtsh. 

Write  for  full  deteripHbe  list. 


WIDELY  POPULAR 

in  a  large  circle  of  schools  :  Maury's   Elemsntary   Ceog- 

r&phy,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  its  interesting  text,  new 
maps,  full-page  colored  illustrations  showing  the  people  of  each 
continent  and  the  style  of  their  houses,  etc.  ;  and  MstUrys 
ManuK.1  of  Geography,  edition  of  190S,  with  fresh  new 
matter,  including  full  1^  U.  S.  Census  figures. 

So,  too,  the  New  Cl&rendon  Dletlontt.ry>  a  hand-book 

of  rare  excellence  and  convenience,  with  its  30,000  words,  etc., 
and  Holmes'  New  Readers,  with  their  delightful  Science 
Stories  and  Good  Literature  features,  and  in  the  First  book,  cor- 
related teaching  of  Color,  Form,  etc. 

Correspondence  invited  concerning  these,  and  our  other 
Standard  Pubhcatioos  ;  also  jnst  issued,  Bouton's  Spelling 
and  Word  Building,  and  Barss'  Writing  Latin. 
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C|)e  dc|)ool  3lournaL 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE:  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed^  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

WEr  belioTe  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowmg  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  believe  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  crcat  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  belieTe  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  believe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

WE  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  saia:  **The  teache-  1 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  v<  ays 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  1 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE  believe  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  of  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identi^  himself  with  his  work. 


WE  believe  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

X|7E  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
^^  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "  on  the  track,  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  earn- 
ing say  |2;o,ooo  have  earned  |i, 000,000  or  even 
$2,000,000. 

WE  believe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useftil  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  tneir  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  ieel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  scnool  officiaL  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  ofTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


Leading  American  Efducators. 

Ten  Portraits,  mounted  ready  to  frame  in  portfolio,  of  Barnard, 
Bail«r,  Parker,  Soldan,  Harris,  HaU,  Eliot,  Dewey,  James,  Mann. 

Pricey  91.00  net. 


PicK's  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  book,  by  a  leading  exponent  of  ici^ntiflo  memory  training, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  one  who  baa  to  pass  examinations. 

Pricey  91*00  set. 


A  choice  of  either  sent  free  for  a  limited  time  to  mw  subscribers  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  (|a.oo)  direct  to  the 
office.    Address  the  publishers, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  L  0th  SL,  New  York. 


*  *  3  *  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  *  * 

New  Century  Katalog. 

A  de8cript|Te  list  of  pedagogical  books  and 
teachers/ aids  of  all  publishers.  jOrer.lTQO 


Sehool  Entertainment  Katalog. 

The  cream  of  this  literature.  700  books— 
OTer  100  new  ones  listed  and  described 
this  year.  Free. 


Teachers'  Katalq{. 

144  large  pages  illustrated— reTised  to  date. 
The  most  complete  list  of  books  for  teachers, 
teachers'  aids,  etc.,  in  existence.   Free. 


best  books  listed,  c]as8ified,many  deeen  bed 
A  unique  katalog— none  other  putuiahed. 
Send  8c.  stamp. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  d  CO.,  Ed«c«tioii>i  Pubiuher*.  ^i  £.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ueacher^'    ,yi^encie^. 


BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Wishing  teacherB,  nili  find  it  of  advaatage  to  conaott  ttie 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EstabUshed  \T ytars.                                                  199  Audllorlam  Bulldlan.  Chlcaco 
"       ■  ^V*/4,  ~    .....     .. 


PusitioHs  filUd. 


Eastera  Branch:  494  Aihland  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

4  likbnrton  Place,  Baitgs,  IS6  Plftti  Are..  Rew  Tork.  ISOS  Feao.  &ve  .  WaBhla^toD. 

30)  Mlcbliraa  Boulevard.  Chjcafo  *\i  Ccninrj  BalldiDC,  Hliuica*alli 

U3  C««per  Balllfne,  DfBver.  Hyde  Block  Spckaae.  ao  Tbtrd  St  .  Parttaad. 

420  Parroct  BnUilliij,  San  FrucUco.  SlSStlmion  Block  Lai  Aacelca. 


Schermerhorn 


TE*CHEIiS'  AGENCy 

3  E..4  i4th  St .  New  VdiK  1 


KELLOQG'5    TEACHEKS'   BUREAU 

A  Reliable  Teachers'  Aid.    Established  1 889.    Circular  for  stamp.    Call  or  write 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manalar.  fit  Caal  9th  Strest.  Naw  YarK  CUt- 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGFNCY. 

Introdnceii  to  collejteq.  rtchooU.Bnd  Familiee.  SapeHor   Prof esnon.Princl mil,  Asaiatanta,  Tatora, 

" ' "  " lent  of  luntrnotion :  Recommeuda  GochI  Sohoola  to  Parents.   CaJl 

N  .-FULTUN.     AmericiiU    anil    Fureisn    Txaeher.'  Ageoof, 


THE  pRAH  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


rACIFIC    TBACHE-RS'    ^GEflC}). 

R«i<omQi>'niiH  Idarhem  for  all  claeaes  of  naaitiDiiB  in  WashinBton.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Uontana, 
a[iid  urowth  of  PariQi^  Niirthnpst  It  tuaking  an  unusual  demand  (or  teachers.   We  fill  poaitioRS. 
r  you  wiflb  to  Bu  West  write  for  19I12  Mairael  nnd  reKistration  to 
..  W.  BrlDlnall.  MaBnioF,  3773  BraoHIri  Ava..  S«alt1«,  WaihlnatDD 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

GOMMERCML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  ichooU 
and  academies.  Pemons  with  (he  neces- 
sarvacademicreqiiirementa,  and  who  have 
had  two  or  more  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
frotn  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand- 
ing, can  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
Circulars,  Bi»ing  detailaof  the  couree.can 
be  had  an  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  MacALISTER,  Presideat 


FRENCH 


BeRCY-5  TEXT- 
BOOKS tor 
Teaching  Prenek 


WILLIAn  R    JENKINS, 

85I   ft   SrS  «rXTN   AVENUE.     -     NEW 

Complete  CaUlo(riie  on  applicatioD 


SCHOOL 
rURNISHINC  CO. 

9wHTi5"tt'NEW  tDBK 


ATRATTV  TUAPRPR^'  AmrWrV  Providea  8i:hO')lpi  of  all  Oradea  with 
AL.OAn  I  ICAIa^nCKa  A'lCltl,!  Conii«tBQl  Teachers  Asairta  Toachers 
tnobtaiDingPoaitions.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y^ 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi-slant  Writing  ?  ^^^^^^J^ailCS^J 

GILLOTrS"-H089rSEMYSLANT  PEN, 


JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS, 


I  been   dPvlied   ' 

91  John  Street,  new  York. 


For  PAINTBOXES. 

IheB-Col^rBoi;  and  all  nihsr  Kradef. 

MATHtMATlCAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc.. 

and  all  other  DrawlDtr  and  PeinHne  Materials, 
q  DO  tat  ions. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  1125  Cheslniil  SI..  Phil. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 
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SCHOOL  souvENns  rAr£tr-".rra'.rp^^i^'i°iu^^^^^ 

any  taste— are  The  Brown  Pictures;  pbotographicreproductioiuof  nearly  3000 

famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.    Illustrated  Catalog,  a  eta. ;  or  fr**  if  you  will 

send  10  cts,  for  assorted  samples, 
SCHOOL  ENTE,RTAINME.NTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festival*:  Arbor 

Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  o£  July,  and  all  Other  times.    Our  assortment  is  un 

equaled:  we  send  rt-«  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  issued  by  any  house, 
EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  our  motto.    No  teacher  is  equipped  fot 

work  without  our  Mj-page  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  reference— 

stHl  fret. 

E,.  Z..  KELLOGG  /SI  CO..    -      61  B<Lit  /fif*h  Strett.  /fetv  yorH. 


LUKE'S  PUNETtRIUM.. 


UlNGPUIIEIIIRIinCI. 


'DEaOERS    will    confer    a    favor   bj 
meotioDing  The    School   Jocekal 
when  oomrnDDicatioK  with  8dTerliB«rB 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,   whether  Vertical,  Slant,   or  Modifteil  Slant 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 


ThelStaticners  supply  them. 


have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


Wortct :  Camden,  N.  J. 
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THE  BEST  "CIVICS' 


Government :  lis  Origin,  Growth,  and  Forni  in  the  United  States.  With  special  treul- 
menl  of  the  Constitution  and  CovetnmenI  of  New  York  State.  By  Robert  Lansimg, 
B.  A.,  Allomey  at  Law,  and  G«ht  M.  Jones,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Water  town,  N.  Y., 
High  School.  461  pp.  Price,  $1.05. 


'  [  am  very  much  pltutd 
Ui  which  the  lubjecl  is  tnal' 


The  book  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying government,  their  development  in  Euiopttn  coun 
tries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  above  all  it 
emphasiies  the  practical,  useful  jide  of  the  study  of  civics, 

II  combines  the  results  of  practical  teaching  experi- 
ence ind  of  successful  law  practice. 

It  is  thorough  and  authoritative,  having  been  revised 
by  Mr.  Justice  H*iit.Aii  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Hon.  John  W.  Fo»TEit,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
eminent  authorities. 

tl  nteels  the  requirements  of  the  Regents  perfectly. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK:  29-33  E.  19th  St.  CHICAGO 


INCOBPOBATEO   18S1. 


The  Massachusetts  Mntnal  Life  Insnrance  Company, 

of  Springfield,  Me^ss., 
tisues  a  d«Qiiite,  cleat,  salt-lnterpcctlng  contract,  glviog  amounts  of 
paid-up  iDBttranc*  and  cash  valnes.  extandcd  Insurance,  lnsvaltnient 
opttonB,  and  many  other  deEireble   (ea-.urcs,  all  of  wblcb  afford  tbe 
molt  ample  protection  to  the  pQllcf-bolder.  ,  .  .  _ 


.GEORGE  J.   WIGHT,    Ma.nb.ger. 
■   Bulldjrie,  71  Broadway,         .         .         .  . 


Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Shaw's  Question  BooK.  By  Euward  R.  Sit  aw.  This  Ie  the  best  question  book 
ft>r  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  foUowinx  reasons:  (I  lit  Is 
authoritative.  The  author  stands  high  as  teai^her  and  educotional 
author.  (2  It  ia  carefully  divided  into  grades — 3rd  grade,  2nd  grad< 
1st  grade,  and  professional  (for  state  certificate  grade.  The  teacher  : 
impelled  to  advance  :  having-  studied  the  3rd  grade  questions,  the  Bnd 
grade  is  naturally  taken  up.  '3)  It  contains  alwut  three  thousand 
questions  with  answers  on  77  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations.  A  i\«w  edition  ha.a  lust  been  Isaued,  with 
Hlatorlca,!    a,nd    Geoare.phica.1    Ma  pa    brought   up   to 

PR/CE,  (1.75;    TO  THCHERS,  $1.60;    Postaje,  15c. 
E.  L.  KEILOOO  &  COh  '■j'.'iSru.?.';'  'l  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

i»  the  title  of  a  unique  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  priDcip'i 
of  education.    It  ia  now  in  its  tweuth  year  and  has  numerous  subacribers  io  evei^ 
state  of  the  Untoa.    Its  great  value  is  this~il  carries  the  student  forward  each  year 
thru  a  Systematic  Course  in  Pedagogy  and  General  Culture. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS— History  of  Education— Child  Study— History 
of  Apt  and  Studies  of  Famous  Palatings— Pedagogy 

Send  for  tuvi  circular  destribmg  Ihe  count  m«rt  fully 

OHZ.  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

"I  am  glad  to  indorse  Edduition&l  Foitnditionb  hb  a  Tslnsble  pnbtioation  tor  sach  teacher* 
who  wish  genBtal  bat  BysMmatio  work  alons  »lucational  lines. "— Pain.  W.  B.  QujnngOM,  Etannns 
HaUHisb  School,  Broohlyn,  N.  y 


E  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Just  before  retiring,  half  a 
teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  soothes  and  rests  the 
nerves,  notmsbes  the  body 
and  gives   reEreshing    sleep. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 

Genuine  b«m  name  "  Hon[oid's"on  label. 


•      KEUOCG'S      .      . 

r  SCHOOL  .  .  . 
ENTERTMNmNT  . 
BOOKS       .      .      . 

Latmtt  I.tJUf-r. 

SlDKla'*  B*I-Dall  Ftrtl.    ^rlBht  comcdj. 
WIlKni'i  HuTlua  at  Prisci  Flotlcrbt. 
Bnrbuk^iLIM*  Hiu  Vu  Winklr. 

•VKr™»rUimns. 

fahln^' Jnfvnil*  FuitftattDa  And  th«  Battf>r 
.Eiuld'afsotUfhtFrnllin.    Plngra, 

TimittsUi  OantuiT  Pntwul, 


1 


.■•MMIao8Doa>t<>rSch' 


Orippva'c  Jusai^ta  Kart^t.  " 

llon^r'tllJ  togi  KlnS."  ite!  ifq 
Randoliib'a  PtcHotls  HuDia  (or  e\ 
Kaa'tPtrrfi^ltm.   Bright  op« 

Mbir'a  QhHn'i  ■arp'Iaa. 
OaftMraBaraW,  Opmit*.   Cntoii 
Lodai'a  OlBdoalla  In  rioinn  Lind 

Laat  Ladj^i  blLmnr. 
Geltwra  Llttla  Orpir-.  Hbwt  opr' 


irlBtmaa  DIaJon  and  f  Un, 

^.Jlw'i  Fin  da  NaolD  Aitiar  3*)  Bitrclin,  

riiidaBlaiilaWaahlutDa'iBlTtbdai&iarciiaa,  Ue.Ma 
UaMhat  HanliaBdOrUl.  lie.  i^ 

Htiadd'a  PtaatUal  UaiDorlal  Dai  Biaiclaaa.         Uo.  x* 
Bbadd'i  pnrNatlas'aBlntidaT.  Uc.<>»  . 

J>sw«n^_Bianil>aa  tor  MamoHiTDaT,  •».  •ng 

J.Uat  ivman  Plai.  Vtob  Alaott'i  itori.  Uc.  n 

tt\  Onrlarc*  daKrlytlTa  natalDi  ol  ^ 
V.  Bahsol  ^itanaliiHa&t  matarlal  ■ 
all  pnbllahad-ia  ainSr  Bnd  all  Bill 
otdant  dtraot  to  Itnr  Tork.  ITa  an  »Hr 
IbB  Dnlj  daalon  nakiBE  a  AacialiT  ■■ 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  1 
61  X.  BlBtli  Strwt.  XXW  TOSS    ^ 
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What  5hall  Be  the  Education  of  the  People? 

XOith  Special  Reference  to  the  Problem  in  the  South. 

By   President   Charles   W.   Dabney.    of   the   UniTersity   of  Tennessee. 

(0«ncladed.) 


Universality  and  divsroity  are  thus  the  two  principles 
of  edacation.  Eack  soul  has  a  right  to  an  educaiion, 
and  that  education  should  be  in  accordance  with  his 
God-given  nature.  Tnese  are  the  principles  that  under- 
lie ail  systems  of  public  education.  Testing  our  public 
schools  in  the  South  by  them,  we  will  see  finally  how 
wretcnedly  we  nave  failed. 

In  the  first  place,  how  fully  have  we  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  universality,  that  is^  the  education  of  all  the 
people?  Our  doctrine  supposes  an  equal  opportunity 
for  an  elementary  eaucation,  at  least,  for  every  cliild  in 
the  commonwealth.  Have  we  provided  this?  We  well 
know  we  nave  not.  We  have  fallen  far  short  of  our 
duty  in  this  respect.  In  order  tnat  we  may  grasp  the 
full  size  of  the  problem  before  us,  let  us  look  calmly  at  a 
few  facts.  In  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east 
of  tne  Mississippi  there  were,  in  IV^OO,  in  round  numbers, 
16,500,000  people,  10,500,000  of  them  white  and  6,000,- 
000  Dlack.  in  tnese  states  tnere  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, ^,000,000  wnite  and  2,500,000  black  cnildren  of 
scnool  age  ^five  to  twenty  years;,  a  total  of  6,500,000 
children  to  be  educated,  in  Mississippi  there  were 
25a,u00  white  and  380,u00  colored  children.  What  an 
army  of  young  people  to  be  educated  !  How  they  are 
marching  on.  Many  of  them  are  beyond  our  help,  or 
will  be  in  less  than  ten  years. 

The  important  question  is.  What  are  we  in  the  South 
doing  for  these  children?  Let  us  see !  Only  sixty  per 
cent,  of  them  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  in  liKK).  The 
average  dauy  attendance  was  only  sevent;  per  cent,  of 
those  enrolled.  Only  forty-two  per  cent,  are  actually 
at  school.  One  white  child  in  five  is  left  wholly  illit- 
erate. Careful  analysis  of  the  reports  of  state  super- 
intendents showing  tne  attendance  by  grades,  indicates 
that  the  average  chila,  whitea  and  biacks  together,  who 
attends  school  at  all  stops  with  the  third  grade.  In 
North  Carolina  the  average  citizen  gets  only  2.6  years, 
in  South  Carolina  2  5  years,  in  Alabama  2.4  years  of 
schooling,  both  private  and  public.  In  the  whole  South 
the  average  citizen  gets  only  three  years  of  schoolirg  of 
all  kinds  in  his  entire  life !  This  is  the  way  we  are  edu- 
cating these  citizens  of  the  republic,  the  voters  who  will 
have  to  determine  the  destinies  not  only  of  this  people 
but  of  millions  of  others  beyond  the  seas.  Have  we  not 
missionary  work  enough  to  do  here  at  our  own  doqrs 
without  going  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippmes  ? 

But  why  is  it  that  the  children  get  so  little  eouca- 
tion?  Have  we  no  schools  in  the  country?  Yes,  but 
what  kind  of  schools?  The  average  value  of  a  school 
property  in  North  Carolina  is  $180,  in  South  Carolina 
$l78,  in  Georgia  $523,  and  in  Alabama  $212.  The 
average  salary  of  a  teacher  in  North  Carolina  is  $23  36, 
in  South  Carelina  $23  20,  in  Georgia  $27,  and  in  Ala- 
bama $27.50.  The  schools  are  open  in  North  Carohna 
an  average  of  70.8  days,  in  South  Carolina  88.4,  in 
Georgia  112,  and  in  Alabama  78.3.  The  avera^re  ex- 
penditure per  papil  in  average  attendance  is,  in  North 
Carolina  $4.34,  in  South  Carolina  $4.44,  in  Georgia 


$6.64.  and  in  Alabama  $3.10  per  annum.  In  other 
words,  in  these  states,  in  school-houses  co&ting  an 
average  of  1:^76  each,  under  teachers  receiving  the 
average  salary  of  $25  a  month,  we  are  giviLg  the  chil- 
dren in  actual  attendance  from  two  to  five  cents  worth 
of  education  a  day  for  eighty-seven  days  only  in  the 
year !    This  is  the  way  we  are  schooling  the  children  ! 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  how  schools  stand 
as  regards  the  principle  of  diversity — the  education  of 
every  man  in  accordance  with  his  God-given  nature. 
Of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  country  perhaps  those 
of  the  South  are  the  most  completely  devottd  to  the 
"three  R*8,*'  which  someone  has  described  as  ** little 
arithmetic,  less  reading,  and  least  wnting."  Having  re- 
ceived their  methods  from  the  church  schools,  the  col- 
leges for  higher  education  were  also  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  classics,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
These  facts  are  too  well  known  to  need  amplification. 

The  South  is  an  agricultural  section ;  its  people  mutt 
always  support  themselves  by  the  rural  arts.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  South,  therefore,  like  most  sections  of  our 
country  in  fact,  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
problem  of  making  money  enough  \o  support  a  good  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  is  the  problem  of  improving  the 
agricultural  production.  Until  the  farmer  can  make 
more  he  cannot  give  much  more  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Before  the  people  in  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
districts  can  build  worihy  schools  they  must  have  pro- 
ductive farms  and  good  roads  to  take  their  produce  to 
market.  The  campaign  for  better  schools  is,  therefore, 
closely  associateo  with  that  for  good  roads  and  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  these  three 
things  must  all  go  forward  together.  The  methods  of 
agriculture  must  be  raised  thruout  the  country  and  good 
roads  must  be  built  before  the  people  can  support  mial 
schools  worthy  the  name. 

Our  special  problem,  therefore,  is  the  establishment 
of  rural  schools  where  the  elements  of  natural  science 
and  industrial  arts  are  taught.  Of  all  sections  of  our 
country,  the  South  is  thus  most  in  need  of  industrial 
edacation  of  all  kinds. 

The  indifference  to  education  among  country  people 
grows  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  what  education  is. 
The  people  are  sick  of  the  old  education.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Murphy,  "There  has  been  too  much  of  the  eda- 
cation that  looks  towards  vanity  and  not  enough  of  that 
which  looks  towards  common  sense,  practical  equipment 
for  the  actual  opportunities  of  life."  The  true  educa- 
tion  supports  the  life  that  the  man  or  the  woman  is  to 
lead  ;  it  is  training  for  complete  living.  How  absurd, 
yes,  how  wicked  it  is  then  to  train  the  f  armer*s  children, 
who  must  live  in  contact  with  nature  on  the  farm,  in  a 
fashion  that  fits  them  only  to  be  bookkeep^rrs  or  sales- 
women in  a  city.  The  trouble  with  the  old  education 
was  that  it  educated  all  of  the  bright  young  people  out 
of  the  country.  The  new  education  is  related  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  people  and  prepares  them  for  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  to  make  their  living.    The 
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trae  edacation  trains  men  to  think  right — on  a  straight 
line,  to  feel  right,  to  will  right,  to  do  right — and  so  to 
be  rights  it  makes  cnaracter— not  merely  abstract  good- 
ness, bat  practical  efficiency — the  character  that  does 
good  things ! 

Sacb  is  tne  situation  that  confronts  us,  such  is  the 
problem  we  must  solve.  The  great  question  is.  How 
snail  all  the  people  of  the  South  be  educated  and  trained 
for  actual  life  I  Who  is  to  do  this  work?  Shall  indi- 
Tiduals  do  it?  Shall  the  churches  do  it?  We  have  re- 
lied upon  them  largely  in  the  past,  and  they  have  indeed 
done  noble  work  for  Southern  people,  as  for  the  people 
of  all  sections  of  our  country.  We  need  the  church 
schools,  but  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  the  churches 
can  never  educate  all  the  people.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve witb  Horace  Mann  that  "Every  follower  of  God 
and  friend  of  mankind  will  find  the  only  sure  means  of 
carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  Le  is 
devoted  in  universal  education.  In  whatever  depait- 
ment  of  phllantnropy  he  may  be  engaged,  he  wi41  find 
that  department  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the  great  circle 
of  benedcence  of  wnich  universal  education  is  the  center 
and  circumference."  The  churches  must  take  part  in 
the  work  of  universal  education ;  every  agency  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  humanity  may  and 
should  help  in  this  great  work ;  but  the  state  is  the 
only  agency  which  can  reach  all  the  people.  The  state 
should  encourage  all  societies  and  individuals  to  aid  in 
this  work  ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  how  many  of  th^m 
are  in  the  field,  it  must  take  upon  itself  the  great  bur- 
den of  educating  all  the  people.  "  (To  give)  informa- 
tion to  the  people  ...  is  the  most  certain,  and  the 
most  legitimate  engine  of  government."  To  Jan.es 
Madison.  Washington  Ed.,  ii.,  832  (1787)  '*  The  dif- 
fusion of  information  I  deem  (one)  of  the  essential  prin- 
eipJes  of  our  government  and,  consequently,  (one)  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration."  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. Washington,  Ed.,  viii.,  2.  (Thomas  Jefferson.) 
Ford  Ed.,  viii ,  6  (1801).  Education  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  it  is  the  only  method  of  preparing 
men  for  intelligent  and  faithful  citizenship,  it  is  the 
best  method  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  people 
and  so  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  state ;  all  this  is 
true,  but  we  do  not  rest  the  argument  for  state  educa- 
tion upon  these  alone.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
educate  the  entire  population  because  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  the  entire  population  can  be  edu- 
cated and  trained,  and  every  soul  has  a  right  to  this 
opportunity  for  traning. 

If  this  is  true,  everything  the  state  possesses  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  first  of  all.  As 
each  citizen  holds  all  his  property  in  trust  for  the  good 
of  all,  so  the  state,  made  up  of  us  all,  holds  all  its  wealth 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members.  It  is  the 
eommonwealthf  the  wealth  of  all. 

Bat  is  wealth  —the  materiid  things  of  life — the  es- 
sence of  the  commonwealth?  What  eonHitutei  the  itate ? 
Th9  material  posseeeions  ot  its  people?  No,  as  inDpor- 
tant  as  material  wealth  is,  it  does  not  constitute  the 
commonwealth.  What,  then,  constitutes  the  state? 
The  men  and  women  of  to-day?  No,  as  influential  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  make  a  state.  What,  then,  con- 
stitutes the  state  ;  the  fathers  who  won  our  liberties 
and  the  mothers  who  trained  our  great  men  ?  No,  as 
brave  and  good  as  they  were,  they  alone  do  not  forn;i 
the  state  of  to-day.  What,  then,  does  constitute  the 
cammoQ wealth?  The  successive  generations  of  men 
and  women  taken  collectively,  all  past,  all  present,  and 
all  to  come,  these  constitute  the  commonwealth.  As 
the  people  of  the  past  ewed  a  duty  to  us,  so  we  owe  a 
duty  to  all  who  follow  us.  All  the  property  of  the  com- 
monwealth, all  the  mind,  intellect,  and  soul  of  all  its 
people,  all  its  past  glory,  and  its  present  power— all  the 
state  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth.  The  entire  commonwealth  eTdfite 
only  for  the  children  of  to-day  and  those  of  the  future. 
To  rob  them  ef  the  opportunity  for  education  is,  then, 
the  greatest  crime  of  which  the  state  can  be  guilty. 


This  is  not  only  Jefferson's  doctrine,  it  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man ;  this  is  what  the  Master  meant  when  He  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  this  is 
the  significance  of  His  parting  charge,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
me." 


The  Good  Old  Times. 

Under  the  head  of  "  By  Many  Hands,"  Tke  Practical 
Teacher  prints  several  interesting  notes  on  the  history 
of  whipping  for  '*  educational  purposes."  It  relates 
how  school-Doys  of  ancient  and  mediseval  times  enjojed 
a  privilege  which  is  unknown  to  their  modern  proto- 
types. If  legend  and  tradition  may  be  trusted,  the 
saints  sometimes  came  to  their  succor.  We  are  told 
that  a  boy,  condemned  to  chastisement,  once  fled  to  the 
tomb  of  the  good  St.  Adrian  at  Canterbury.  The  mas- 
ter was  indiscreet  enough  to  follow  him  there  and, 
ignoring  the  boy's  screams  and  protestations,  proceeded 
to  chastide  him  there  and  then.  Twice  the  rod  fell 
upon  tne  victim's  back,  but  at  the  third  blow  his  right 
arm  withered  away,  and  it  was  not  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal state  of  health  until  the  master  had  sought  the  lad's 
forgiveness.  Then  we  find  that  St.  Ermenilda  always 
watched  over  the  boys  of  Ely.  One  day  a  number  of 
boys  fled  to  her  shrine  for  shelter  ;  but  the  master,  dis- 
regarding the  claims  of  "sanctuary,"  dragged  them 
forth  and  flogged  them.  Next  day  the  offended  saint 
appeared  to  him  and  completely  paralyzed  his  limbs ; 
nor  was  their  use  restored  to  bim  until  bis  pupils  them- 
selves had  carried  him  to  St.  Ermenilda's  shrine,  a  re- 
pentant sinner ! 

Of  all  the  shamefaced  frauds  in  the  history  of  peda- 
gogy, that  of  the  *'  royal  whipping  boy"  assuredly  takes 
precedence.  When  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  disre- 
garded his  tutors,  the  birch  was  not  applied  to  his  royal 
skin,  but  to  that  of  the  *'  royal  whipping  boy,"  who  bad 
been  provided  by  the  state  for  the  purpose.  Sir  David 
Lindsay  was  the  "  wbipplng-boy"  of  James  the  Fourth 
of  Scotland.  Charles  the  First  wa^  provided  with  a 
"  whipping-boy"  in  the  person  of  WiLiam  Murray,  who 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  the  Countess  of  Dysart. 
An  old  play  gives  us  a  dialog  between  a  prince,  sup- 
posed to  be  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  his  '"whipping- 
boy":— 

"  Prince. — Why,  how  now,  Browne,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? 

Browne. — Your  grace  loyters  and  will  not  ply  your 
booke,  and  your  tutors  have  whipt  me  for  it. 

Prince. — Alas,  poor  Ned  !  I  am  sorry  for  thee.  Til 
take  the  more  pains,  and  intreat  my  tutors  for  thee." 

It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  George  the  Third  that  be 
would  have  no  ""whipping-boy"  for  his  children.  Said 
he  to  their  tutor,  *"If  they  deserve  it,  let  them  be 
flogged.    Do  as  you  used  to  do  at  West-minster." 
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Inattgttral  Address  as  President  of  Nortkwestem  University,  Tuesday,  October  ai,  1902. 


b  There  tn  American  System  of  Higher  Education? 

Foreign  critics  of  America  and  American  life  ha?e 
often  remarJced  that  we  can  lay  no  jaat  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  civilized  nation  in  the  sense  in  which  Euro- 
pean nations  are  ciyilized. 

Even  oar  well  disposed  critics,  in  their  eagernees  to 
pat  as  in  the  best  possible  light  before  their  own  coun- 
trymen, have  argued  in  excuse  for  us  that  the  same 
standards  and  tests  should  not  be  applied  to  us  as  to 
Europe— a  form  of  defense  which  has  seemed  to  some 
of  us  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 

To  civilized  nationality  belongs,  they  declare,  a  cer- 
tain homogeneity  in  race,  in  education,  in  material  con- 
ditions, in  national  ideals,  which  does  not  exist  and  can- 
not exist  in  the  case  of  a  nation  spread  over  a  continent, 
extending  from  the  ley  fields  of  Alaska  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  southern  Florida,  and  from  the  damp  and 
'•Ri7  coast  of  eastern  Maine  to  the  cloudless  skies  of 
soa(hern  California — a  homogeneity  which  does  not,  and 
cannot  exist,  in  the  case  of  a  people,  which  in  its  origin 
represents  every  element,  good  and  bad,  from  the  sandy 
plains  of  northeastern  Germany  to  the  olive-crowned 
hills  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
its  development,  has  taken  up  into  its  bosom  the  leav- 
ings and  s^uoi,  as  well  as  the  progressive  and  vigorous 
elements  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  of  some  in  Asia, 
and  of  the  negro  race  in  Africa ;  a  people  whose  great- 
est civil  conflict  turned  upon  the  relation  of  the  black 
race  to  the  white  with  all  the  implications  for  culture 
and  education  and  liberty  which  such  a  contest  implies — 
a  hom3geneity  which  does  not,  and  cannot  exist,  m  the 
case  of  a  people  wiose  primary  purpose  was  not  the  cre- 
ation of  a  civilization,  but  the  mere  material  mastery  of 
a  continent. 

It  was  a  shrewd  Frenchman  who  observed  that  the 
so-called  American  people  is  not  really  a  nation  at  all, 
but  a  huj^e  joint-stock  company  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  one  of  the 
greatest  continents  of  the  earth.  In  this  way  he  ex- 
plained the  persistent  and  flagrant  neglect  of  certain 
elements  which  he  regarded  as  fundamental  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

•  •  .  ... 

Even  our  most  friendly  critics,  those  most  disposed  to 
minify  our  defects  and  to  magnify  our  virtues,  empha- 
size, by  way  of  apology,  the  raw  and  crude  conditions  of 
our  life  and  say — sometimes  in  a  very  patronizing  tone — 
the  Americans  have  done  well«  in  fact,  exceedingly  well, 
considering  all  that  they  have  had  to  contend  with. 

All  foreign  observers  alike  have  remarked  the  chaotic 
conditions  prevailing  in  every  department  of  American 
life ;  all  alike  emphasize  the  transitioniU  character  of 
every  phase  of  our  national  existence.  We  are,  they 
say,  a  mere  aggregation  of  human  beings  in  the  process 
of  becoming  civilized — in  the  first  stages  of  true  nation- 
alization. 

Oar  friendly  critics  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  out- 
come of  this  development ;  they  believe  and  hope  that 
in  course  of  time  we  shall  become  civilized.  Our  un- 
friendly critics  take  a  gloomy  view.  They  doubt  whether 
such  a  consummation  is  possible.  They  question  whether 
these  discordant,  dissevered,  belligerent  elements  in 
their  fierce  contest  for  supremacy  may  not  ultimately 
destroy  one  another  instead  of  blending  into  a  higher 
and  harmonious  life ! 

While  we  repudiate  the  correctness  of  this  view  very 
naturally  and,  I  think,  very  properly — we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  many  superficial  things  which  ex- 
plain how  foreigners  come  to  take  this  view.  There  are 
many  phenomena  in  our  national  life  which  seen  at  first 


blush  to  bear  out  this  conception  of  our  present  and  our 
future. 

European  students  of  our  educational  life  and  admin- 
istration—and it  is  to  this  aspect  of  tne  general  subject 
to  wnich  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to-day — have 
ail  noted  the  undeveloped,  unorganized  character  ef  our 
education.  They  have  stood  amazed  at  this  vast  con- 
glomeration of  so-called  educational  institutions,  for 
wnich  no  public  authority  seems  in  any  way  responsible, 
the  different  elements  of  which  seem  to  have  no  mutual 
relation  at  all.  There  is  to  them  little  or  no  trace  of 
any  systematic  organization  or  of  any  principles  running 
thru  this  enormous,  ill-digested  mass.  And  more  than 
one  of  them  has  given  up  m  despair  the  attempt  to  pre- 
sent a  logical  and  complete  account  of  our  education. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  remarked  that  no  one  could  give 
an  account  of  the  American  system  of  education  because 
there  isn't  any. 

Foreign  students  of  our  educational  life  have  been 
encouraged  in  this  view  by  the  statements  and  attitude 
of  our  own  educators  and  our  own  students  of  educa- 
tion. 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  educational  meetings 
of  puolic  scnool  teachers  or  college  professors  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  will  remember  the  monotonous 
regularity  with  wnich  every  speaker  introduced  his  re- 
marks with  the  statement  that  '^  we  are  now  in  a  period 
of  transition.  Educational  conditions  are  chaotic,"  fol- 
lowing tnem  up  with  the  further  ooservation  that  we 
ought  now  to  work  out  an  educational  system. 

if  by  system  of  education  is  meant  a  well-considered 
schema  worked  out  in  advance  by  expert  authorities  and 
imposed  oy  the  government — a  scheme  in  which  each 
type  of  institution  has  received  its  plaee,  been  assigned 
to  definite  functions,  been  inserted  into  a  hierarchy  of 
otner  institutions  with  definite  relations  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  subordination,  all  subject  to  state  or  church 
supervision  and  control,  then  we  certainly  have  no  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  i,  for  onot 
would  pray  that  the  day  of  such  a  system  may  be  long 
delayed. 

If,  ou  the  other  hand,  by  system  of  education  we  mean 
a  groap  or  complex  or  aggregation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions whicb  have  grov^n  oat  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
have  been  developed  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  as  multiform  as  the  conditions  of  our  society, 
answer  these  needs  and  conditions,  rising  in  their  stand- 
ard of  eqaipment  and  work  as  the  communities  they 
serve  rise  to  higher  levels,  acting  upon  the  people  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  them,  and  again  acted  upon  by  these 
same  people  and  urged  on  to  new  achievements-  a  set 
of  institutions  each  of  which  is  reaching  out  to  come 
into  contact  with  every  other  institution  like  or  unlike 
it,  and  thus  close  up  the  gaps  in  the  educational  field,  in 
this  way  rounding  out  and  completing  a  scheme  which 
will  satisfy  all  our  needs,  then  we  have  an  American  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  one  of  which  we  may,  in  many  re- 
spects, well  be  proud. 

As  regards  the  American  system  of  higher  education 
there  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  scepticism,  and  there 
seems  to  be,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  greatest  law- 
lessness and  lack  of  system. 

But  even  here  my  thesis  is  that  there  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense  at  the  present  time,  an  American  system  of  higher 
education— a  system  as  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  American  life  as  the  system  of  any  European  coun- 
try— not  even  excepting  Germany  itself  to  the  needs 
and  wants  of  that  country.  A  system  which  has  certain 
peculiar  characteristics  which  largely  explain  its  excd- 
lence  for  our  purposes. 
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I  say  this  with  all  due  recognition  for  the  excellence 
of  European  educationtti  institutions  and  of  their 
superioricy  at  many  points  to  our  own — nobody  would 
accuse  me  of  underestimating  the  debt  we  owe  to  Eu- 
rope in  educacion—  in  fact  i  have'  been  criticised  for 
wnat  some  people  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  European 
or  German  mania.  I  believe  that  we  have  very  much  to 
learn  oy  tne  study  of  English  and  German  and  French 
education  and  that  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe 
as  well.  Not  that  we  can  take  over  their  institutions 
or  their  peculiar  features,  but  that  in  studying  how  they 
have  solved  certain  educational  problems  we  may  obtain 
valuaoie  suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  solve  similar 
problems  here. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  my  friends,  I  believe  also  that 
in  tne  same  way  European  educators  by  studying  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  solved  our  specihc  proolems 
may  in  their  turn  derive  ideas  and  suggestions  which 
will  prove  helpful  to  them.  And  m  no  department  of 
education  have  we  been  more  successful  in  my  opinion 
in  acisompiisning  valoaole  results  than  in  that  of  higher 
education.  The  steady  stream  of  foreign  students  of 
our  education  waich  has  been  growing  in  volume  for 
the  past  ten  years  testifies  to  an  increasing  curiosity  as 
to  eiucatioaal  conditions  m  this  country  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

Tais  rapidly  growing  interest  in  American  education 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  solidarity  of  national  in- 
terests, it  was  the  steady  growth  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  importance  of  the  American  republic  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  its  sudden  appearance  as  a  new 
force  in  world  politics  as  an  incident  to  the  Spanish  war 
and  Its  equally  sudden  appearance  in  world  finance 
within  tne  tast  few  years  which  fixed  European  attention 
upon  us  and  raised  the  qaestion,  How  has  all  this  come 
about?  That  one  of  the  elements  in  this  development 
is  the  educational  system  of  the  country  was  apparent 
at  first  glance — hence  this  newly  developed  remark- 
aoie  interest  not  only  on  the  part  of  educators  but  on 
the  part  of  statesmen  and  the  public  as  well. 

The  first  and  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
American  system  of  higher  education  is  the  variety  in 
form  and  function  of  us  different  elements.  .  .  •  The 
C(>-v7orkmg  of  state  and  church  and  private  citizens  in 
the  coinmon  work  of  higher  education  is  one  of  the 
m  J5t  striking  peculiarities  of  our  system,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  our  system  of  higher  education  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  friendly  rivalry  of 
all  elements  in  our  communities  interested  in  this  aspect 
of  our  national  life. 

The  cauie  of  this  remarkable  development  lies  deep- 
seated  in  the  national  character,  it  is  a  fundamental 
instiact  of  the  people  demanding  ever  more  varied,  ever 
more  ample  facilities  for  higher  training,  it  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  our  growing  wealth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  our  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  absolute 
liberty  of  foundation  and  control  on  the  other. 

Nothing  strikes  the  foreign  observer  as  more  curious 
than  the  liberty,  or,  as  he  would  express  it,  the  license 
we  grant  to  everybody  to  start  a  university.  Speaking 
generally,  no  public  supervision  of  any  kind  is  main- 
tained. Any  one  may  get  a  charter  to  establish  a 
higher  institution  of  learning  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  John  Smith  with  no  endowment,  with  no 
prospect  of  permanent  income  of  any  kind,  with  no  out- 
look for  students,  with  nothing  but  good  intentions — 
and  in  seme  cases  not  even  that — may  obtain  the  risht 
to  grant  the  usual  degrees  in  arts,  science,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  even  theology.  And  I  heard  the  other  day  of 
a  man — a  corporation  sole  indeed,  for  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  incorporating  body  who  obtained  the 
right  to  grant  not  merely  the  usual  degrees  but  "all 
de^n^es  which  had  ever  been  granted  by  the  universities 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  this  country  or  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,''  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
gu^.h  other  degrees  as  he  might  deem  suitable. 

Such  absurdities  are,  of  course,  mere  incidents  in  the 


development  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  which  time  may 
be  trusted  to  remedy.  But  the  principle  itself,  we  may 
hope,  will  suffer  no  material  impairment. 

As  the  oitgrowth  of  it  we  have  first  of  all  the  state 
university  founded  by  the  state  and  supported  by  public 
taxation — the  institution  which  seems  to  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman  and  Italian  and  Austrian  as  the 
only  legitimate  and  unquestioned  form  of  higher  in- 
struction. It  has  had  to  make  its  way  slowly  in  English 
and  American  communities.  But  we  have  finally  come 
to  recognize  not  only  that  the  state  university  is  an  im- 
portant institntion— destined  to  grow  and  multiply  as 
our  people  increase  in  wealth  and  intelligence  ;  not  only 
that  it  is  a  powerful  element  in  the  development  of  the 
American  people,  but  that  it  represents  a  permanent 
tendency  in  our  American  education— a  logical  need — 
ever  more  imperative  as  our  people  become  more  homo- 
geneous and  united.  It  represents  in  itself  the  external 
incorporation  of  the  aspiration  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  as  a  unit,  toward  higher  education.  Its  very 
strength  as  a  moral  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents the  things  common  to  all  parties— -the  things  aJI 
parties  can  agree  upon.  It  emphasizes  the  points  of 
agreement,  ignores  differences,  and  thus  becomes  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  unifying  the  community. 

Its  critics  have  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  poli- 
tical influence  in  its  control  and  management.  It  is 
certainly  a  real  possibility.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
its  malign  influence  and  every  citizen  should  set  his 
face  like  a  flint  against  every  approach  to  it.  But  this 
very  contest  to  free  the  university  from  politics  will 
educate  the  people  on  certain  important  matters  con- 
nected with  higher  education  and  thru  this  conflict  «ill 
come  a  higher  and  better  public  sentiment  which  will 
not  be  without  its  influence  for  good  in  countless  direc- 
tions. 

•  ■  .  •  • 

Even  in  the  organization  and  management  of  these 
state  universities  our  American  communities  have  pre- 
served  the  principle  of  liberty  more  fully  than  might 
have  been  expected.  While  they  have  compelled  all 
taxpayers  to  bear  a  portion  of  this  burden  they  have  not 
carried  the  principle  of  compulsion  further.  They  have 
not  required  attendance  at  these  institutions  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  any  career  of  public  or  private 
activity.  They  have  not,  generally  speaking,  associated 
any  peculiar  privUeges  with  graduation  from  such 
schools.  They  have  contented  themselves  with  provid- 
ing the  facilities  for  higher  education  and  have  required 
the  same  examination  and  tests  of  their  own  students 
as  of  others  in  all  examinations  for  the  public  service — 
civil  and  military. 

This  same  principle  of  liberty  has  permitted  the  evo- 
lution side  by  side  with  the  state  institution  of  a  system 
of  institutions  organized,  supported,  and  controlled  by 
the  church.  ...  Of  the  480  institutions  included  in 
the  list  of  American  colleges  and  universities  by  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  860  are  set 
down  as  founded  or  controlled  by  one  or  another  branch 
of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents two-thirds  are  given  as  registered  in  such  insti- 
tutions. And  even  if  we  strike  out  those  schools  which 
tho  founded  by  the  church  have  grown  Beyond  its  con- 
trol or  do  not  recognize  in  any  way  its  right  to  repre- 
sentation in  their  management  still  the  number  of 
distinctly  church  schools  is  very  large  and  their  place  in 
our  system  of  education  a  strikingly  important  one. 

Their  existence  in  such  numbers  testifies  in  a  marked 
way  to  the  deep-seated  wish  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of 
our  people  that  their  children  should  be  trained  in  insti- 
tutions which  believe  as  such  in  a  religious  life  and  are 

free  to  encourage  and  develop  it  oflScially. 

.  .  •  •  . 

The  danger  which  Europeans  would  naturally  see  in 
such  a  feature  of  our  educational  system,  viz.,  that  these 
church  societies  would  inculcate    doctrines  in  thei^ 
schools  which  might  threaten  the  supremacy  of  th 
state  in  civil  matters  has  not  been  observed  in  th 
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United  States.  So  free  have  they  been  from  every 
taint  of  Buch  a  defect  that  the  public  have  never  even 
threatened  to  interfere  with  them.  It  is  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  (rood  conduct  of  these  institutions  in  this 
respect  that  the  state  has  never  found  it  necessary  to 
supervise  and  control  them  in  any  way  from  this  point  of 

view. 

•  •  •  .  . 

This  same  principle  of  liberty  combined  with  other 
circarnstances  which  we  need  not  further  describe  has 
led  to  another  unique  development  in  American  educa- 
tion, and  that  is  the  founding  and  endowing  of  full- 
fledged  universities  by  private  individuals.  The  great 
foundations  of  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore,  of  Clark  at 
Worcef^ter,  of  Stanford  at  Palo  Alto  form  eras  not 
only  in. American  education  but  in  the  education  of  the 
English-speaking  world  ;  for  they  have  influenced  edu- 
cational movement  in  Canada,  England,  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  This  founding  of  uni- 
versities by  private  initiative  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  our  system. 

The  danger  that  a  student  of  history  might  fear  that 
private  individuals  would  use  such  foundations  primarily 
to  advance  their  own  reputations  at  the  exoenee  of 
sound  educational  policy,  or  that  they  might  found  in- 
stitutions pledged  to  represent  their  ideas  or  notions  or 
to  do  honor  in  some  illegitimate  way  to  their  names  has 
not  been  realized.  The  possibility  is,  of  course,  always 
present  and  the  community  has  a  right  to  resent  the 
use  of  the  term  university,  and  above  all  the  right  to 
resent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  which  is  so  generally 
granted  of  exemption  from  taxation  which  would  surely 
be  committed  if  any  private  individual  were  to  use  this 
sacred  name  to  decorate  an  enterprise  whose  chief  aim 
should  be  his  own  glorification  or  the  perpetuation  of 
any  particular  ideas  of  his  own  instead  of  reserving  it 
to  those  institutions  whose  first  aim  is  the  search  after 
truth— that  truth  which  is  to  make  us  all  free. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


Relations  of  Geography  and  History. 

By  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  College. 

Miss  Lucy  M  Salmon,  the  dittiogulsbed  professor  of  history 
at  Vassar  collefre,  discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Scientific  Stndv  ef  Education.  **  Some 
Principles  of  Teaching  History/'  in  which  she  pointed  out  some 
of  the  relations  of  history  to  geography  which  are  given  In  the 
Journal  of  Geography  as  follows: 

"  HiRtory  ie  not  intellijriWe  without  freo^raphy,"  says 
H.  B.  Georcre  in  his  "History  and  Geoj?raphy,"  p.  1,  and 
this  statement  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
relation  between  the  two  subjects  must  be  accepted  as 
coverinfic  all  the  different  phases  of  creo^raphy. 

The  dependence  of  history  upon  the  physical  charac- 
ter of  a  country  is  evident  when  it  is  seen  to  what  ex- 
tent these  conditions  have  determired  those  on  which 
history  is  based.  The  befdnninfics  of  nations  have  been 
influenced  by  the  existenceof  broad,  fertile  valleys,  while 
VAry  hieh  or  verv  broad  mountain  chains  have,  outside 
of  \merica,  decided  national  frontiers.  The  necessity 
for  individual  protection  determined  the  sites  of  the  hill 
fortress-towns  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
as  protection  has  again  led  to  the  choice  of  sites  partly 
encircled  by  water,  as  Durham,  Venice,  Bern,  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  necessity  for  national  defence  has  de- 
veloped the  great  modern  fortress-towns  of  Grenoble 
and  Belfort ;  commercial  reasf>n8  have  placed  towns  at 
the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  Mainz,  Coblenz,  and  Lyons, 
or  near  the  mouth  of  rivers,  as  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  and  Havre.  Trade  routes,  military  operations, 
and  terms  of  treaties  have  all  been  conditioned  by  g  o- 
graphical  features, 

Geograohical  nomenclature  is,  in  its  turn,  a  fruitful 
field  for  showing  the  relation  of  history  and  of  ereogra- 
phy,  a^  is  evident  in  the  term  "fossil  history"  that  has 
been  applied  to  it.  Great  erudition  has  been  required 
to  determine,  satisfactorily  and  conclusively,  the  origin 
of  large  numbers  of  European  geographical  termsi  but 


the  problem  in  America  is  simpler  than  it  has  been  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  far  simpler  here  to-day  than  it  ^ill  be 
in  the  future.  It  is  possible  almost  to  reconstruct  the 
early  external  history  of  America  thru  the  study  of 
names.  The  Spaniards  have  left  the  traces  of  their  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  in  the  names  of  saints  and  in 
names  significant  of  the  natural  featuies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  these  are  found  all  along  the  sea*  coast  and  the 
water-courses  of  the  southwest.  The  French  discoverers 
in  their  turn  have  left  along  the  great  lakes  and  thru 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  the 
names  of  French  explorers,  occasionally  of  saints,  more 
often  those  indicative  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
country.  The  English  settlers  introduced  a  new  element 
in  nomenclature  that  had  been  impossible  for  the  Span- 
ish and  the  French  in  view  of  the  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory explored  and  consequent  lack  of  permanence,  ard 
that  was  names  showing  the  affection  of  the  settlers  for 
their  native  English  towns— hence,  the  duplication  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  geographical  csmes  of 
England.^ 

After  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  England 
dawning  Americanism  is  seen  in  the  names  Columbus, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  those  of  other 
statesmen  and  leaders.  Later,  the  same  spirit  devel- 
oped Websterp,  Clays,  Grants,  and  Garfields  American 
history  is  thus  stratified  in  its  geographical  narres. 
The  love  of  native  home  that  led  to  the  conferring  of 
so  many  names  of  England  on  the  Atlantic  settlements 
was  reproduced  when  the  descendants  of  theFe  settlers 
became  in  turn  emigrants  to  the  western  country.f  Ad- 
venturers have  left  their  footprints  in  Fair  Chance, 
Eureka  and  Oka  (softened  from  O.K.).  ''Boomers" 
have  left  their  impression  on  Paris,  London,  Mason  City, 
Charles  City,  and  Metropolis  City.  The  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  comers  are  seen  in  Concord,  Liberty,  New 
Era,  and  Unionville.  Vaulting  ambition  has  sprinkled 
over  central  New  York  most  of  the  classical  names  of 
Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  while  Sparta  appears  in  Wis- 
consin,and  Hannibal  in  Missouri.  A  score  of  additional 
classifications  of  American  names  might  be  made  show- 
ing how  history  has  left  its  impress  on  American  geog- 
raphy. 

If  we  turn  again  to  Europe  we  see  how  the  develop- 
ment in  methods  of  warfare  has  changed  the  entire 
system  of  the  defense  of  towns.  The  mediaeval  city 
walls,  encircling  narrow  crowded  streets  whose  buildings 
were  prophetic  of  the  tall  apartment  houses  of  to-day, 
have  given  place  to  broad  boulevards  that  are  indicative 
of  peace.  Evolution  in  the  site  of  towns  has  produced 
successively  the  Grecian  acropolis,  the  Italian  hill  castle, 
the  English  manufacturing  town,  and  the  American 
railroad  center. 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  history  and  geography  each  supplement  and 
explain  the  other.  The  immediate  relations  between 
the  two  subjects  are  more  obvious  than  is  the  case  with 
numismatics  and  history,  yet  in  this  very  apparent 
simplicity  of  relationship  there  lurks  a  danger.  About 
no  class  of  facts  and  conditions  is  it  so  easy  to  generalize 
from  insuflScient  data  as  about  those  relating  to  geogra- 
phy. The  novice  who  would  hesitate  to  formulate  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  connection  between  archaeology 
and  history,  or  heraldry  and  history,  does  not  hesitate 
to  draw  sweeping  deductions  concerning  the  apparent 
mutual  influence  of  geography  and  history.  The  teacher 
must  be  well  equipped  with  a  fund  of  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge  rather  than  familiar  with  only 
technical  method  if  he  is  to  hold  in  check  this  too  com- 
mon tendency. 

♦It  is  Interesting,  however,  to  note  that  this  apoarently  did 
not  come  until  after  the  period  refleninfi:  oourt  influence,  as  <s 
seen  in  thenanies  VirRinia.  Marvlajid.  New  Jersey.     Wht-n  the 
actual  settlers  jjrew  in  independence  they  gave  the   names  o^ 
their  home  towns. 

t  Jersey  shore.  Pa.,  Salina.  Kansas,— the  frequent  repetition 
of  names  like  Oswego,  Prooklyn,  Rochester,  all   show  the  influ- 
ence of  interstate  migration,  as  Pen  Yaa   and  Beloit  sbow  ♦h« 
comp  omise  between  settlers  from  different  sections  or  holdinf^ 
different  views. 
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University  Life  in  Germany. 

By  W.  B.  Wallace.  B.A. 

The  LoBdon  Educational  Times  is  one  of  tke  solid  «dttcati«Bal 
periodieals  of  Grsat  Britain.  In  its  pages  hare  appeared  many 
important  contributions  to  tlie  literattire  of  pedagogy .  Follow- 
ing is  a  most  interesting  description  of  tke  life  of  students  in 
German  universities,  from  the  current  issue.  The  life  here  de- 
scribed is  gradually  disappearing,  the  it  is  still  preserved  in  its 
purity  in  the  smaller  university  to^ns. 

What  Nuremberg  is  to  the  hideousnesB  of  the  towns, 
that  the  German  student  is  to  the  stereotyped  human 
figures  of  contemporary  Europe — a  quaint  and  interest- 
ing surmal  of  medisdvalism  in  the  midst  of  the  dull 
uniformity  and  the  Philistine  conventionality  of  modern 
life. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine,  for  the  Bursehen  have  always 
been  invested  with  a  halo  of  romanticism,  with  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  fumes  of  their  beer  and  tobacco  by 
no  means  incongruously  blend. 

Literary  interest,  of  course — a  factor  whose  influence 
can  scarcely  be  overrated— more  than  even  the  bizarre 
realities  of  his  surroundings,  has  elevated  the  Teuton 
student  to  a  Walhalla  in  which  his  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  Paris  fellows  have  no  part.  Was  not  Dr. 
Paustus—the  Faustus  of  legend,  of  Marlowe,  of  Goethe, 
and  of  Gounod — a  student  ere  he  became  a  professor  at 
Wittenberg  and  enjoyed  the  posthumous  acquaintance 
of  Helen  of  Troy?  Has  not  an  English  writer,  famous 
in  politics  as  well  as  poesy,  depicted  for  us  in  tragi- 
comic verse  the  somewhat  ludicrous  woes  of  an  alumnus 
ih  the  " U— niversity  of  Gottingen''?  The  sweetest  of 
Transatlantic  bards  loved  the  memories  of  his  Heidel- 
berg —his  by  virtue  of  the  adoptive  prerogative  of  genius 
— even  as  he  loved  the  bouquet  of  his  own  Catawba 
wine ;  and  who  that  has  read  **  Vanity  Fair  "  can  ever 
forget  the  infatuated  youths  who  paid  their  court  to 
Becky,  that  rather  dubious  Engel  Englanderirif  in  the 
ducal  town  of  Pumpernickel  ? 

The  savour  and  aroma  of  the  middle  ages  which  that 
subtle  distiller  of  strange,  old-world  essences,  Charles 
Reade,  has  so  marvelously  reproduced  in  his  *'The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,''  still  hangs,  as  we  have  said, 
around  the  Musensohne  of  the  Fatherland  and  their 
abodes.  Let  us  try  to  catch  a  whiff  of  it,  fragrant  as 
the  breath  of  one  of  their  own  colored  meerschaums, 
ere  it  vanish  into  the  Etoyfkeit  before  the  strong,  merci- 
less furnace  blasts  of  utilitarianism  and  progress. 

In  Germany,  as  everybody  knows,  universities — ^there 
are  twenty  of  them — are  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
face  of  the  land  ;  and  they  preponderate,  not  in  number 
only,  but  in  social  influence  as  well.  At  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin  the  university— to  use  a  simile  of 
PetroniuB,  with  slight  but  necessary  alteration— is 
merely  the  fringe  ;  the  town,  with  its  municipal  life  and 
interests,  is  the  robe  ;  while  with  our  Teutonic  cousins, 
on  the  other  hand,  everywhere,  with  the  obvious  excep- 
tion of  Berlin,  it  is  the  university  that  is  the  robe,  while 
the  town  is  merely  the  fringe.  The  students  pervade 
the  place  and  are  very  strikingly  in  evidence  wherever 
you  turn ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  ruling  caste,  while 
the  PhUUters,  as  they  call  the  townsmen,  are  nowhere. 
They  have  their  customs,  their  rights,  their  peculiar 
costumes  ;  all  other  buildings  are  dominated  by  those 
of  the  university. 

There  are,  of  course,  cliques  and  "  sets  "  in  our  Eng- 
lish universities,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  extent  as  in 
Germany.  Here  there  are  the  Corps^  the  Burschen- 
ichafUn^  and  the  less  pretentious  Vereine,  to  one  or  other 
of  which  clubs  or  unions  the  student,  as  a  rule,  belongs, 
altho  in  theory  it  is  open  to  him  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
such  allurements  and  devote  himself  to  hard  work. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Bursck  wears  a  flat  cap  dis- 
plaving  the  colors  of  the  corporation  to  which  he  be- 
longs, or  else  a  kind  of  three-cornered  hat  called  a 
Stiirmerj  similarly  adorned.  The  proper  time  to  see 
him,  however,  is  when  he  is  **  dressed  all  in  his  best ''  on 
hiffh  r?jiv8  and  holy  days,  when  he  appears,  in  short,  in 
voIIpm  Wichi  (full  rig),  as  they  call  it.    He  is  then  ar- 


rayed in  brftided  jacket  of  green,  red,  or  white  as  the 
case  may  b#,  and  sports  a  broad  scarf,  high  jack-boots, 
great  leathir  gauntlets  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  a 
long  rapief  f  and  a  small  embroidered  cap,  which  can  only 
be  kept  balinced  on  the  head  by  an  effort  of  ingenuity, 
the  result  Of  long  practice.  Witnessirg  a  pioceesion 
of  these  gentry  in  their  quaint  but  picturesque  gala  at- 
tire, each  wearing  the  distinctive  badge  and  colors  of 
his  society  or  club,  you  might  well  fancy  yourself  back 
in  the  days  of  good  old  Albrecht  Diirer. 

The  KnMli^fen  (beer  saloons)  of  the  various  unions  are 
decorated  more  or  less  gorgeously.  Tables  are  ranged 
along  the  Wills  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  There  are 
banners,  eiCutcheons,  photographs,  the  inevitable  bust 
of  the  kaisefi  and,  last  but  not  least.  Gargantuan  beakers 
for  Gargantuan  drinkers^  An  entertainment  is  gener- 
ally given  oSce  a  week,  wherein  beer  and  music  and  to- 
bacco are  vety  much  to  the  fore,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  president,  duly  supported  by  assessors.  This  ikalir 
arehus  is  an  ibsolute  monarch  in  his  small  domain ;  a 
sword  is  placed  before  him  when  he  takes  his  seat  to 
show  his  sovereign  authority,  and  in  questions  of  drink 
or  song  there  U  no  appeal  from  his  decisions.  All  these 
festive  gatherings  are  conducted  according  to  fixed 
rules,  and  hafi  a  language  of  their  own.  There  are 
different  modes  of  drinking,  known  by  extraordinary 
names  (Salamander-reiben,  &c.) ;  comrades  are  addressed 
as  eommilUones  ;  and  the  assembly  is  called  the  corona. 
The  students  of  the  first  year  who  are  dubbed  Fueh$e 
(foxes)  sit  apart  under  the  presidency  of  a  senior,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  drinking 
and  chorus  singing,  ^/(m  la  regie. 

Drinking  contests  are  frequent ;  and  every  student 
possesses— or  is  supposed  to  possess— what  is  called  a 
Kammerzbuehf  which  is  a  veritable  anthology  containirg 
songs  of  all  kinds— patriotic,  bacchanaliar,  and  senti, 
mental.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ditties' 
is  the  **  Gaudeamus."  The  ring  of  pessimism  rather  re- 
minds us  of  our  own  ''  Down  Among  the  Dead  Men  "  : 

Gnudeamus  igitur  juvene^  dura  $umu8  ! 
;  Post  jucundam  juventuteniy 
Poit  moleHatti  $eneetuiem^ 
No$  habeMt  Attmttt,  nos  habebit  humus. 

Drinking,  smoking,  and  singing,  however,  are  not  the 
only  relaxations  of  the  true  student ;  there  is  also  the 
time-honored  institution  of  the  duello.  Duels  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  universities,  ap  well  as  in  the 
army— "e  pur  ri  battel'*  Traditions  die  hard,  and  the 
duel,  like  the  Chaldsean  astrologers  and  soothsayers  in 
ancient  Rome,  is  proscribed,  and  yet  connived  at  and 
retained.  As  a  rule,  at  a  university,  one  takes  place 
every  w%ek.  Needless  to  say,  these  encounters  are  not 
a  Foutranee.  When  the  principals,  with  their  seconds 
and  companions,  take  their  place  on  the  Mensur  (ground) 
—which,  for  prudential  reasons,  is  ^ererslly  in  tl  e 
vicinity  of  some  quiet  country  Gasthaue  (tavern) — they 
are  encased  in  a  gu(m-armor  of  stout  leather.  It  is  only 
the  face  or  head  that  can  be  reached  by  the  rapier — the 
weapon  in  use  on  such  occasions.  Ugly,  if  not  danger- 
ous wounds  are  quite  possible,  and  a  combatant  some- 
times loses  a  portion  of  an  ear  or  of  a  nose,  or  receives 
a  nasty  slash  across  the  cheek  ;  but  such  hurts  are  re- 
garded as  -'  honorable  scars."  The  duration  of  the  duel 
is  strictly  limited  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Life  even  at  a  German  university  is  not  all  ''beer  ard 
skittles,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  dueling.  The  stu- 
dents have  to  prepare  for  that  great  and  serious  struggle 
in  the  world,  in  which  the  Teutons  are  certainly  not  the 
men  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and  the  twenty  seats  of  learn- 
ing of  which  the  Fatherland  can  boast  are  leading  cen- 
ters, now  as  of  old,  of  thought,  culture,  and  research. 
The  government  is  most  munificent  in  its  support  of 
learning.  It  has  spent,  for  instance,  no  less  than 
£120,000  recently  on  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  German  university  professor  is  an  important  and 
well  oaid  functionary,  altho,  of  course,  salaries  vary. 
At  Konigsberg  a  professor  receives  from  3,900  to  7,2()0 
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marks  per  annum ;  at  Berlin,  from  3,300  to  12,000  ;  at 
Halle,  from  3,500  to  9,000. 

A  Btudent's  matriculation  fees  also  vary  from  eighteen 
marks  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  to  twenty  marks  at  Leipxig, 
and  he  must  also  pay  for  each  course  of  lectures  he  at- 
tends. The  fixed  honorarium  which  a  professor  receives 
at  Heidelberg  from  every  student  who  attends  his 
classes  is  five  marks  an  hour ;  at  Gottingen  it  is  as 
much  as  seven  marks.  This  system  of  payment  is  ob- 
viously not  without  its  advantages.  Monetary  consid- 
erations  compel  the  student  to  exercise  prudence  in  bis 
selection  of  courses,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  each  pro- 
fessot  to  make  bis  lectures  as  useful  and  attractive  as 
possible  ;  for,  of  course,  the  more  pupils  he  has  the 
larger  are  hie  receipts. 


As  a  rule  the  professors'  lectures  are,  as  the  deriva* 
tioo  of  the  word  imports,  simply  "readings"  (Vortex- 
ungm).  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  teacher  is  found 
who,  like  the  great  metaphysioian  and  Kantian  com- 
mentator,  Kuno  Fischer,  of  Heidelberg,  can  address  a 
class  without  notes.  The  average  German  tatwnf  if 
painstaking,  tfaoro,  and  accurate  to  a  degree,  but  he  ii 
rarely  brilliant  or  eloquent. 

The  number  of  profeseora  and  students  varies  consid- 
erably in  the  different  universities.  In  the  year  1896- 
97  there  were  341  professors  at  Berlin  oniversity,  mni 
over  5,000  students ;  while  at  the  same  period  at  Rostock 
the  profesaors  numbered  forty-four,  and  their  alnmni 
500. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 
Week  Ending  October  15,  1901. 

Dr.  White  Died  October  21. 

Another  of  the  great  captaias  of  Americao  ednca- ' 
tioQ  has  piaaed  atray!  Dr.  EmerBon  Eldridge  Wbite 
was  one  of  the  really  strong  lesdera,  whose  inSuence 
lias  been  a  power  in  the  shaping  of  educational  policies. 
Those  ffb>>  hare  known  hiaa  only  in  bis  last  years  may 
not  always  hare  recognized  tne  strength  that  was  in 
him.  fae  force  of  bis  best  educational  endeavor  was 
felt  most  deeply  in  the  early  years  of  common  school 

Sloneering,  when  the  normal  echool  idea  was  pleading 
or  acceptance  and  teachers  began  to  form  organiza- 
ttans. 

Dr.  White  was  counted  among  the  conserrattTea,  and 
he  was  an  educational  oonservator.  His  master  mind 
had  to  De  conriaced  by  aolid  reasoning  before  he  conld 
be  moved  to  follow  up  a  new  star  appearing  in  the  fitma- 
ment.  He  opposed  strenuously  every  attempt  at  de- 
■trnction  of  anything  bis  firmly-rooted  judgment  had 
found  to  be  of  real  edacaiional  benefit  to  the  children 
of  bis  country.  He  had  no  patience  with  exaggerated 
claims  and  shams.  Hls  was  the  calm,  nell-infoimed, 
deeply  grojuded,  acbolarly,  judicial  type  of  mind,  so 
rare  that  we  involuntarily  besitatate  calling  it  a  type  ; 
in  the  edacatiDsal  world  it  is  found  rarest  of  all. 

Dr.  White  was  born  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  in  1829.  He 
was  edu''A''<"i  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  at  Cleveland  university.  In 
^.  1861  he  became  principal  of  one 
\  of  the  Cleveland  grammar  schools. 
'.  In  this  position  bis  thoro  study 
^  of  education  as  applied  to  school 
^aractice  led  to  his  appointment 
1  0  the  principalsbip  of  the  Cen- 
J'.ral  high  school  of  Cleveland. 
■  Later,  as  superintendent  of  the 
'  schools  of  Portsmonth,  Ohio,  he 
introduced  methods  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  generally  em- 
ployed. He  served  as  state  com- 
missioner uf  ibe  Ohio  schools  for  three  years  ;  as  presi- 
dent of  Perdue  university  from  1876  to  1883,  and  also 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cincinnati. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  White  has  devoted  himself 
to  writing  and  lecturing.  His  series  of  arithmetics  and 
hia"  Elements  of  Pedagogy"  are  known  the  countiy 
thru.  His  most  popular  lectures  were  on  "Character" 
and  "The  Duty  of  the  Hour." 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  White  most  intimately  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  his  physical  strength  was  failing. 
Since  the  death  of  bis  son,  and  especially  since  his  be- 
loved wife,  Mary  Sabin  White,  passed  away,  be  has 
seemed  to  lose  his  hold  upon  life  and  simply  to  be  wait- 
ing for  the  Bummons  calling  him  home.  Several  chil- 
dren survive  htm,  one  of  them,  A.  B.  White,  being  the 
governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Epigrams  op  Dr.  Emerson  E,  White. 
"  All  ai  nleas  teaching  is  poor  teaching,  whatever  may 
be  the  teacher's  zeal.     Jt  is  better  to  have  no  aim  than 
a  wrong  one." 

"  No  teacher  can  grow  in  skill  and  power  who  has  no 
means  of  testing  his  success  as  he  advances.  Teaching 
Deeds  to  be  daily  guided  and  tested  by  its  ends,  and  the 
clearer  the  teacher's  knowllidge  of  these  the  higher  hia 
skill." 

"The  teacher  needs  to  know  before  beginning  an  exer- 
cise whether  its  special  ettd  is  knowledge  or  power  or 
skill,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  clearly  this  end  is 
seen  the  wiser  will  be  his  plans,  the  mnre  skilful  their 
execution,  and  the  more  fruitful  the  results.    The  dif- 


ference in  end  explains  the  difference  in  the  two  teach- 
ing processes  called  initruetwn  and  driU."    ^ 

Latest  Educational  Statistics. 

The  latest  report  of  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  education  for  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  achoole,  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  17,299,230,  an  increase  of  278.620  over  the 
,J.jtreriouB  year.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  institutions 
support^.:  by- taxes  was  16,710,394,  aa  against  16,448,- 
46Z  for  the  previous  year.  There  were  enrolled  in  spe- 
cial institutions  nearly  half  a  million  pupils. 

The  value  of  school  property  has  increased  to  $676,- 
*63,089,  from  $130,380,008  in  1870.  The  expenditures 
loT  the  common  scnools,  excluding  all  institutions  for 
higher  education,  amounted  to  $226,043,236,  while  the 
amount  in  1870  was  $63,396,666.  In  1870  the  expendi- 
ture for  schools  per  capita  of  the  population  was  $164. 
The  past  year  It  was  $2.98,  the  highest  it  haaever  been. 
It  was  an  inorease  of  ten  cents  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  over  the  year  previous.  The  average  attendance 
was  ninety-nine  days,  an  increase  of  twenty-four  over 
the  previous  year.        

The  joint  meeting  with  the  superintendents  of  Hasaa- 
chusetts  at  Albany  last  week  was  a  most  gratifying 
success  in  every  w&f.  All  but  fonr  of  the  snperintend- 
enii  of  citiea  and  the  larger  villages  of  New  York  state 
Wdre  in  attendance,  besides  the  honored  representatives 
of  the  university  of  the  state  and  of  the  department  of 
pa  ilic  instruction.  Massac  a  tisetti  had  a  strong  dele- 
gation, stronger,  in  fact,  and  larger,  even  than  was 
gathired  last  year  at  the  Springfield  meeting.  Secre- 
lary  Hill,  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, gave  a  fine  address,  a  aummary  of  which  will  be 
presioted  in  a  later  number.  The  report  of  this  signi- 
fieant  meeting  will  be  printed  next  week.  In  the  same 
number  will  be  found  editorial  comments  on  Dr.  Eliot's 
memorable  addresses  before  the  state  aasociations  of 
Cianeoticut  and  Neiv  Hampihire,  the  substance  of 
wtiich  will  also  he  repeated  before  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  October  23. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  will  hold 
its  fourth  annual  conference  at  Columbia  university  De- 
cember, 29,  30,  and  31.  Membership  in  the  association 
goes  by  univarsicies,  not  by  persona,  and  the  following 
institutions  will  be  represented  at  the  coming  confer- 
ence :  Columbia,  California,  Catholic,  Clark,  Chicago, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Joans  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Wisconsin, 
and  Yale. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  Mijs  Margaret  Haley  made  a  strong  plea  that  Mr. 
W.  W.  Speer  be  reinstated  aa  district  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  schools.  The  Federation  of  Labor  moved 
unanimously  that  its  president  appoint  a  committee  to 
demand  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Speer. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  by  The  School 
Journal  coacerning  the  New  York  city  pension  system. 
Dr.  Magnus  Gross,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Teachers'  Association,  writes:  "The  sources  of  the 
teachers'  pension  fund  are  as  follows  :  First,  all  money, 
pay,  etc.,  deducted  from  teachers'  salaries  (chiefly  for 
absence);  second,  all  moneys  from  donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  etc.;  thii^,  and  chiefly,  five  per  cent,  of  the  excise 
fund  ;  fourttv  all  such  other  methods  of  increment  as 
may  be  duly  and  legally  devised  for  the  increase  of  such 
fund." 

Professor  McHardy,  opthalmic  surgeon  at  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  London,  has  issued  a  warning  against  kin- 
dergartens. He  attributes  the  great  increase  in  Eng- 
land of  eye  troubles  among  young  children  to  the  too 
continuous  concentration  on  colored  papers  and  small 
objects  used  in  infant  school-rooms.  His  idea  is  that 
the  matter  of  infant  education  is  being  carried  too  far 
and  less  of  it  would  be  better. 
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Educational  Needs  of  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  formerly  president  of  Amherst 
college,  and  now  en  tne  board  of  Indian  commissioners, 
has  given  the  Boston  Transcript  some  very  interesting 
information  concerning  the  present  statues  of  the  over 
300  groups  of  Indians,  tril^BMi,  or  Iragments  of  tribes, 
with  whom  the  government  has  to  deal  at  its  various 
agencies.  Tne  languages,  he  points  out,  vary  widely, 
as  do  the  degrees  of  progress  towards  civilization.  For 
this  reason  no  one  "uniform  and  unvarying " policy 
could  be  rationally  applied  to  the  management  of  all 
these  ''wards  of  the  government"  who  differ  so  widely 
in  nature,  environment,  intelligence,  and  progress. 

The  appeal  from  the  most  progessive  and  strongest 
of  the  races,  *'  Send  us  good  cattle  for  breeding,  that 
we  may  raise  herds  of  our  own  ;  send  us  machines  to 
cut  tnis  prairie  grass,  that  we  may  put  up  hay  to  winter 
our  stock ;  send  an  engineer  to  make  for  us  a  good  irri- 
gating ditch  that  we  may  have  gardens  near  our  homes 
where  something  will  grew  ;  do  not  send  us  so  much 
food  and  clothing  to  keep  us  from  working,  but  send  us 
what  we  can  use  ourselves  in  raising  cattle  and  making 
homes,"  has  an  encouraging  sound. 

They  must  have  famUy  life,  homes,  schools,  the  care 
of  property,  and  self-government. 

First,  the  family.  Until  within  the  last  year  there 
has  not  been  the  faintest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  put  a  stop  to  polygamy,  and  to  recognize 
by  license  for  marriage  and  the  proper  solemnization  of 
marriage,  the  meaning  and  the  worth  of  the  family  as 
the  unit  of  our  Christian  social  life  !  Registers  of  fam- 
ily relationship  are  necessary  to  prevent  endless  litiga- 
tion over  the  land  of  deceased  relatives. 

Field  matrons,  capable,  energetic,  practical  women, 
without  home  duties  of  their  own,  ready  to  give  their 
entire  time  and  strength  to  teaching  Indian  women  how 
to  make  homes  of  their  little  houses,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  their  children  and  themselves  in  sickness,  have 
been  a  most  helpful  factor  in  leading  these  people  up 
into  civilization.  Their  number  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Schools  are  the  hope  of  any  people,  for  they  control 
the  future.  Nearly  24^000  Indian  children  were  in 
school  last  year. 

In  government  boarding  schools — not  on  reservations 

— aboat 7,000 

In  government  boarding  schools  on  the  reservations, 

about 9,800 

In  day  scaools  for  Indian  children 3.300 

In  mission  boarding  schools i5,500 

In  mission  day  schools 300 

In  public  schools  of  states  and  territories,  their  tuition 

contracted  for  by  government 121 

To  many  who  have  studied  carefully  the  progress  of 
Indians  toward  useful  American  citizenship,  the  best 
plan  seems  that  which  brings  Indian  children  away  from 
the  reservation  with  all  its  debasing  influences  to  a  well- 
equipped  school  which  cares  for  them  and  thru  its  ''out- 
ng  system  "  places  the  boys  and  girls  for  six  months  of 
^he  year  in  the  wholesome  homes  of  Christian  farming 
'oik  or  villagers.  Here  they  earn  their  way,  by  doing 
'armwork,  housework,  and  "chores" ;  and  they  attend 
the  public  school  of  the  district,  and  by  associating  with 
civilized  people  in  home  life,  they  see  civilization  '*from 
the  inside."  Careful  supervision  of  all  such  people  is 
maintained  by  the  teachers  of  the  non- reservation 
school  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  They  are  sent  only 
to  homes  where  people  of  a  sound  character  will  receive 
an  Indian  child  from  motives  of  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian helpfulness. 

This  ''Carlisle  system"  seems  to  many  friends  of  the 
Indian  the  best  system.  But  all  the  various  forms  of 
school  are  doing  good  work.  And  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  '*  Indian  problem  **  to-day  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  if  a  system  of  schools  even  no  better  than  the 
present  shall  soon  be  extended  to  the  20,000  Navabo — 
the  only  large  tribe  still  without  schools— ten  years 


from  now  there  will  be  few  Indians  under  forty  years  of 
age  who  have  not  received  something  of  education. 

Get  them  into  the  public  schools  of  the  states  and 
territories  as  rapidly  as  possible  !  Do  not  keep  Indian 
children,  or  Indian  men  and  women  separated  from  other 
Americans,  herded  by  themselves  !  When  they  live 
among  whites,  and  live  the  home  life  and  the  school  life 
of  Whites,  pay  taxes,  and  vote,  and  share  in  local 
affairs,  they  are  as  good  citizens  as  any  we  have.  They 
are  as  easily  assimilated  in  our  American  neighborhood 
life  and  political  life,  as  are  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
Germans— more  easily  than  are  the  ignorant  Polish 
laoorers  who  come  to  us  from  old  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion ! 


School  Music  Drill. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  method  will  be  made  to  do 
when  one  wants  to  have  it  do  those  very  things.  Shrewd 
observers  of  the  schools  have  long  ceased  to  marvel  at 
anything  that  may  be  exhibited  as  the  work  of  children. 
Nor  is  this  always  due  to  suspicions  as  to  the  exhibition 
itself.  They  have  witnessed  '  proofs"  of  how  a  foreign 
language  was  learned  in  six  weeks  and  how  a  manual 
training  exhibit  was  secured  in  schools  that  never  taught 
any  handwork.  But  it  remains  for  Mexico  to  demon- 
strate what  marvels  may  be  accomplished  in  music  teach- 
ing. An  exhibition  was  recently  given  at  the  capital 
city  to  prove  the  superiority  of  tonic  sol-fa  over  anything 
known  or  unknown  in  teaching  methods.  A  recent  issue 
of  The  Impartial,  one  of  the  best  k  jown  dailies  of  the 
Republic,  gives  this  account  of  the  exhibition  : 

The  public  trial  was  witnessed  by  the  minister  and  sub-sec- 
retary of  iostraction.  the  director-general  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  M  Martinez,  the  director  of  the  Normal  school  for 
young  men,  Mr.  Henry  Rebsamen,  and  Mr.  Campo,the  inspector 
of  musical  instruction. 

The  trial  was  begun  by  the  reading  at  sight  of  numerous 
exercises  of  more  or  less  difficulty  by  a  group  of  thira  year 
primary  pupils  in  one  and  two  voices.  These  afterwards  eol- 
fa-ed  a  melody  from  Massenet's  *'  La  Vierge,"  translated  by 
Mr.  Campo. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  the  solfeo,  at  sight,  from  the 
blaclLboard  by  first  year  pupils  of  the  Normal  school,  of  a  Pas- 
toral by  Massenet,  in  three  voices,  followed  by  the  reading  of  a 
melody  written  by  Jdr.  Campo  and  transcribed  into  the  new 
notation  by  Mr  Gariel,  and  ended  with  the  singing  of  *' Schu- 
bert's Serenade''  in  four  voices  from  the  same  notation. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  this  trial  was  executed  by  a  group 
of  public  school  teachers— not  music  teachers-  ^ho  read  at 
sight  a  melody  of  Brahms  m  four  voices,  afterwards  sol-fa- 
ing from  the  blackboard  the  Mieerere  from  the  '*  Cavalleria 
Kusticana  "  in  four  voices,  terminating  the  trial  with  the  Nup- 
tial Chorus  from  ''  Lohengrin,"  likewise  in  four  voices. 

In  all  of  which  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pupils  had 
received  but  twenty-eight  lessons. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  tonic  sol-fa  ists  will  be 
dazed  with  astonishment  on  reading  this.  As  a  test  of 
the  system  the  exhibition  cannot  possibly  convince  any- 
one of  educational  value  received.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has 
suggested  in  his  Forum  article  a  method  of  estimating 
results  which  the  educational  authorities  of  Mexico 
might  with  advantage  apply  to  music  teaching.  The 
only  way  of  determining  what  system  is  best  suited  to 
the  schools  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  (1)  of 
one's  peculiar  educational  needs,  and  (2)  of  the  methods 
in  use  in  the  most  successful  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  sister 
republic  will  not  permit  the  described  exhibition  to  de- 
termine her  final  action  with  reference  to  music  teaching 
in  the  schools.  Do  let  the  children  get  some  joy  out  of 
music.  That  is  what  their  singing  18  for.  if  there  must 
be  cramming  and  drill,  drill,  drill,  let  music,  at  least,  be 
exempted.  The  national  hymns  and  folk  songs  can  be 
learned  in  a  more  enjoyable  way  and  appreciation  of 
music  can  be  cultivated  without  scale-gymnastics.  An 
intelligent  love  of  good  music  is  of  vastly  higher  value 
than  all  the  sight  work  in  the  world. 
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extension  work  was  attempted  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
nniversity  settlement  was  established  in  Chicago.  The 
carnculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  remod- 
eled on  the  semester  plan,  new  professorships  were  es- 
tablished, and  skilled  specialists  secured  to  fill  the  chairs. 
Resident  graduate  work  was  begun,  new  buildings  were 
erected  for  the  School  of  Music,  for  the  University  li- 
brary, for  the  University  academy,  and  for  the  Univer- 
sity settlement.  The  university  was  prosperous  and  had 
a  total  registration  of  more  than  2,3U0  students  exclu- 
sive of  the  preparatory  school.  In  1900  Dr.  Rogers 
resigned  and  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  Yale  university. 

Edmund  J.  James,  the  seventh  president,  is  a  layman, 
trained  by  long  study  and  experience  for  the  field  of 
executive  work  in  educational  enterprises. 

Bom  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  1855,  he  prepared  for 
college  in  the  classic  department  of  the  State  Normal 
school  at  Bloomington,  111.,  and  entered  Northwestern 
university  in  1873.  The  next  collegiate  year  was  spent 
at  Harvard  university,  and  the  four  succeeding  semesters 
at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1877.  Returning  home 
he  became  principal  of  the  village  high  school  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.  In  1879  he  accepted  the  principalsbip  of  the 
high  school  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  school, 
at  Normal,  111.,  and  there,  together  with  Dr.  Chas.  De  Gar- 
mo,  founded  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential educational  periodicals  in  the  West.  In  1883 
he  became  professor  of  public  finance  and  administra- 
tion in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  organized 
the  graduate  school  of  that  university  and  its  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy,  with  an  entire  college  course  laid 
Out  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Dr.  James  founded  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  and  was  for  eleven  years  its 
president  and  the  editor  of  its  publications.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1892  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  upon  the  education  of  the  business 
men  of  Europe.  This  report  has  become  a  standard  of 
autherity  in  both  England  and  the  United  States. 

As  first  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  he  devoted  much  time 
for  four  years  to  the  development  of  university  exten- 
sion methods  of  instruction  thruont  the  United  States. 
His  work  in  this  field  induced  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  secure  his  services  in  February,  1896,  and  he  became 
professor  of  public  administration  and  director  of  the 
university  extension  department  of  that  institution. 

Before  coming  to  Chicago  Dr.  James  had  received 
and  declined  various  calls  to  other  institutions,  either 
as  president  or  as  professor.  He  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  also  that  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  a  similar  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  He  also  received  a  call  to  an  as- 
sistant professorship  in  political  economy  at  Harvard  in 
1891,  and  to  a  full  professorship  in  the  same  Bubjeet  at 
Leiand  Stanford  university ;  and  he  was  offered  the 
head  professorship  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  when  that  institution  was  opened. 

The  varied  public  interests  of  the  man  may  be  seen 
by  noting  some  of  the  many  organizations  of  a  scientific 
and  practical  character  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
and.  before  which  he  has  delivered  addresses.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
since  1879.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  in  1884,  and  has  delivered  ad- 
dresses before  the  association  on  "  College  Education 
for  Business  Men,"  "University  Extension,"  and  '* Nor- 
mal School  Education."  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1884.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sciene.  and  has  read  pa- 
pers before  that  body  on  *'  The  Share  of  Labor  in  Dis- 
tribution," "  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools,"  and 
''The  Farmer  and  Taxation."  Since  1885  he  has  been 
8  member  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 


and  has  read  papers  before  that  organization  on  **  The 
Bullitt  Bill  Charter  of  Philadelphia,"  ''  Schools  ef  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science,"  and  "  The  Single  Tax  Theory." 
As  a  member  of  the  Public  Education  Association  ef 
Philadelphia  he  delivered  addresses  before  that  body  on 
"Financial  and  Administrative  Aspect  of  Public  Edu- 
cation," "  The  Need  of  Reorganization  in  our  Public 
School  System,"  etc.  He  has  also  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science.  As  one  who  was 
interested  in  the  movement  for  the  preservation  and 
better  management  of  our  forests,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, and  delivered  addresses  before  that  association 
on ''The  Relation  of  the  State  to  our  Forests," ''The 
Economic  Significance  of  our  Forests,"  etc.  He  was 
actively  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  Association  in  1887,  which  later  was  con- 
verted into  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  -States  and  Maryland,  before 
which  he  delivered  addresses  on  "  The  American  Uni- 
versity," "  University  Extension,"  and  "  The  American 
College."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Association  of  Municipal  Leagues  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  leaders  in  municipal  reforms.  His 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Municipality  to  the 
Gas  Supply,"  published  by  the  American  Econonric  Asso- 
ciation, is  regarded  as  having  contributed  decidedly 
toward  strengthening  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  lighting  plants  by  municipali- 
ties. 

Among  his  latest  publications  on  the  subiect  of  muni- 
cipal government  have  been  a  treatise  on  "The  City  Char- 
ters of  Chicago  from  1831  to  1900,"  of  which  two  parts 
have  appeared,  and  a  treatise  on  "Muricipal  Administra- 
tion in  Germany,"  which  has  recently  been  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  University  of  Chicsgo.  Among  the 
foreign  learned  societies  to  which  Dr.  James  has  been 
elected  a  member  may  be  mentioned  the  British  i^sso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Dublin,  The  International  Society  for 
the  Study  of  International  Law,  Berlin,  and  the  Societe 
d'Economie  Politique  of  Paris.  Altogether,  over  a  hun- 
dred monographs  and  articles  have  come  from  his 
pen. 

In  their  choice  of  Dr.  James  for  the  presidency  of 
Northwestern  the  trustees  of  the  university  have  been 
most  fortunate.  They  have  secured  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  an  expert  in  practical  affairs  who  is  at  the 
same  time  pre-eminently  a  great  educator.  Dr.  James 
comes  of  a  long  line  of  Methodist  ancestry.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Eoiscopal  church  for  fifty-five  years.  His  grand- 
father was  also  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  Professor 
James  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


Studies  of  the  Recent  Eclipse. 

fteports  from  various  sections  of  the  country  show 
that  the  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  observa- 
tions on  the  night  of  Oct.  16,  when  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon  occurred.'  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  at  the  Har- 
vard observatory,  made  a  valuable  discovery  which  con- 
firms his  theory  concerning  the  light  spot  around  the 
crater.  The  fact  that  the  spot  increases  in  area  as  the 
sun's  rays  are  shut  off  demonstrates  positively.  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  says,  that  the  brightness  of  the  spot  is 
due  to  light  reflected  from  hoar  frost.  Previous  to  the 
night  of  the  eclipse  there  were  two  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  light.  The  first  was  that  it  was  due 
to  hoar  frost,  and  the  second  that  it  might  come  from 
reflections  on  rocks. 

At  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  William  R.  Brooks,  director  of 
the  Smith  observatory  and  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Hobart  college,  secured  fine  photographs  of  the  eclipse 
in  all  its  phases.    The  eclipsed  moon  had  the  usual 
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Educational  New  England. 


quires    more   expenditure  in   the  lower 
ichools  to  tarnish  better  iostructisn  up  to 
The  Boston  school  board  has  had  a  re-  doing  more  to   educate   and  uplift   the  the  period  of  deciaivn. 
newai  ot  the  periodic  attempt  to  require  nation.    This  means  greatly  increued  ex-      An  improvement  is  found  io  the  increu- 
ail  tbe  teacbcru  in  the  puDlic  ichooJs  to  pendiiure   of    the    public  money  in  the  ing  number  of  fine  lecondaiy  schools  lo- 
reside  in    tbe   ciij.     Many,  puticuliirly  schools.  cated  in  the  countrj.     This  is  due  partly 

teacaeri  in  schools  located  near  business  to  denominational  zeal,  but  in  a  Iftrge  part 

8tret:ti,preler  to  live  in  the  rural  Oistrlcts,  The  Ncw  Hampshire  MeetllE.  it  is  a  remedy  tor  increasing  lozary  in  the 
Where  Ihej  can  enjoy  quiet  and  needed  rnuz-nor,  m  m  Tk.  u._Uo»n.ki,.  home  which  makes  it  wile  to  send  W> 
rest.  But  evidenily  some  men  ihink  that  ..^.^'^T^fhir;- A«Ii^?i^^-lTS;  «  inaT  boys  away  (rom  home.  All  these 
a  teacher  can  do  better  work  living  whce  ^*V,*„Tf  "^Y'  ,h!'S  S„,,!i  „^  ^"  '":''<»1»  »^'  more  costly  than  ordinary  day 
the  nervous  strain  ol  noise  and  lack  ol  air,   f"h'         ,»/ ,?       c„«   n   «<>««.  o"  Oc-   gchooU. 

as  in  tne  crowded  sections  of  tne  North  ^°°"ll  ^J," '?'  J,"fi-,f  *  V  .u"?"*'^'  ?/  Greater  cost  is  found  in  a  marked  Im- 
end.  uoniinues  nignt  and  day,  than  by  „.fl;  A.  .^  tfi^^  ™,Jfr-  i^.,  ,^fhl  provement  in  the  character  of  tbe  school 
ndiug  out  ten  or  htteen  minutes.    On.  ^"J'p*°^    CImscs!^'    an?^riiam    Hawlty  buildinp,  the  expenditure  for  them  being 


th< 


,.,...„-<,  .h- .T,-,i  >  upper    ClasBca,"    and'  William    flawley 

Dr."^ra°i^"J'No:^ll    of  the   Frye   f^'"''' ST%"h.'hT^\^- '' 

nn«i  h,.  —-n  ,-n«,r,-ii—  tn  r^.io.,.  hi.   ("re  and  the  Hublic  bchools." _ 


I  many  plac 


scnool,  has  t 


leen  compeiiea  lo  reiign  nis       p.      _    7    a     I   u    . i  i-i  Aioaz  wtin  tnia  nas  gone  a  lante   ana 

account  ef   iU   health."    His    ,  ,?,T«T  ,w!  '.n'r,!^^!  «h  ^^'",'   ?'„'"  costl?    expenditure     for    equipment    of 
.^.  .h..t:.  inn=,n,.r,nrtof  r«[  "'^cd  ovcr  thc   lapeHntendento'  secuon  „,„„',i  ,„^  rf,„,,t™„h..    Thi«  .,rikln»l. 


Along  with  this  has  gone  a  lante   and 


I.  ktceuar,  oelore  he  «n  ri.ara  to  «o.k.  wbm««m.r(,iu  prjctlc.l  .obj.ct. 


maaual  aru  departments.    This  airiklnglr 

coosidered  "  '  illustrates  the  tendency  in  the  nation. 

WoRCESTEa,  Mass.— The  inauguration  Six  different  high  iehool  sections  were  .J't^l'^^  y}^^ ,!!,".  "jt^^^^^-'nftiliSf 

of  Or.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as  president  of  in  session  at  the  same  time,  and  topics  of  i'/'^'S'.  ?jV^t^,.^Xu.S^ 

the  UoUeeiaie  department  m  Uark  nni-  local  mterest  .ere  considered.                               x^    1  S,  .S  3i,^5  ?„.  .ifJh  i, 

versify  tolk  pl«e  on  Thursd.,,  Oct.  ,.  After  the  evenioB  lecture,  by  Mr.  Wil-  f?:  JJ.l  S"  "^  '    Jj!  "-  ?»"™  i. 

With  G.  SuSleyHall  at  theheidofihc  liam  Hawley  SmiiEon  ■•wi.lhe  feople,"  S,^ '"''l"''",' 'Sj?„f.  ^^  ^^^   ■ 

nni.ersity  and  Itr.  Wright  as  pres.dent  a  reception  was  glTcn  lo  the  iisitlng  te'acii-  J'*  V?f  hther  riSSon  id  ,Ke  be  J 

of  the  college,  Clark's  destinies  are  in  ers  in  Wonolancet  hall.  ?f      5,?;,,i£.  „f  _™„    '^i  ,1,  ™n 

■"•""'  """■  so'";"'t°n'.?^;''5'  ^^'jf'"T'i''  d   n  's°ar'S;y°L-drh"e  f.l!,.'t''ed'S: 

Ca«..idu.,    MASS.-Miss  Jennie    E.  I'Sf,,"'"  J'?,Kf?'B''i'°?^?"'^.';!'  selves    in  the              "  '              -      — 

Wbouskey,  fo'r   the   past  nine'   ,ea,s   a  P=«lVr.!,°',  L"^'.'f„  I^T".- K.S:.'.';  warrants  the  b 
teacher  in  the  dore  school,  died  o 


the  e^cs  of  taxpayers.     Thia 

nn'.,^  i"«J  to  wh»t  he  said  the  day  before  at  "Y/r.rirt  hl''t*r,n™?H",?  "^  '"^^ '"" 
nOcto-   „ u, „!,-„(,.  »«,..j  :;,rfi™i,,i_   crease  would  be  approved  it 


Nei 


I,  when  he  treated  particularly 


Yet  the  majority  of  the  American 


^g^lduaWo£Th^  ?u?nargrmm'^Mhi£i;  ?il^*;[t'"hr^?„™S5''?^  .'f-.L^^l'^.h!   children  do  not    get  Wyond  the  eighth 

ot  toe  English  high  BchSol,  and  oi  the  ""^^  f""  5"  P'fostd  to  speak  of  the  ^^^^     la  it  just  aSd  safe  for  education  to 

l"nrrm"r  """*'■     ^"^  ""  "  "'''  "^  Tncfi^fglin'il'the  kindergarten  id«.  ""P  »^"«f 

popular  leacner.  Beginning  in  ihe  kindergarten  itself,  this    rnllpo-R-nff  Prenaratnrv  SchooTfi 

Miss   Agnei    B.    Goerwitz    has    been  idea  has  permeated  all  education  even  to   »-Olie|[eS  IDQ  tTeparaiOry  acnOOIS. 

f ranted  a  year's  leave  of  aoieace  from  the  the  college.    This  is  expensive  since  in       Nkw  Haven,  Conm  — The  New  Eog- 

loglisb  high  school,  and  Miss  Maixl  D.  the  kindergarten  few  children  are  given  to  land  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 


)  fill  the  va-  a  1 


t  Dwight 
idea  has  compelled  the  teacher  to  linew    President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufis  col- 
somettung  of  tne  children  personally.  lege,  was  elected  president  and  Ray  Green 

Again,  there  has  been  much  improve-   fiuling,  of  Cambndge,  Mass.,  secretary, 
'a  the  selection  ot  studies  In  the  past       Mr.  D.  O.  S.  LowelI,ef  the  Rox  bury, 


President  Elloi  at  New  Haven. 

The  Connecticut  State  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation held  Its  annaal  meeting  i 

addrets  by  Prwldlnt  J^li"  ot'  HarvaVd  ionad  a  large  place  in  the  program.  There  "The  Setting  of  a  College  Ex  li 

university.  up«o  -The  Present  Rale  of  "  le»s  arithmetic  and  more  geography.  Paper  in  English."  which  was  followed  by 

Expenditure    in   the    Public   icDools  is  History  ha*  become  a  teaching  ol   the  a  general  discussion  upon  tbe  subject. 

MJi;h  too  Ljw"  waslhegreat  treato^the  story  of  industriei,  commerce,  discoveries,  President  Hadley,  oE  Yale  university, 

convcntioa     He  began  by  pointing  out  peoples,  and  institutions,  and  much  less  addressed  the  association  on  secondary 

certain  features  of  our  country  that  indi  °^  **"  """l  batdes.    All  these  things  add  education.     He  urged  that  it  be  made 

.:ate  failure  to  ac>;omplisti  tbe  most  for  the  to  the  coat  as  well-informed  teachers  are  more  flexible.     He  held  that,  for  some 

people  thru  education.    Among  these  are  more  expensive  than  mere  lesson -hearers,  boys,  technical  training  should  follow  at 

the  prevalence  of   the  vice  o?  drunken-      Further  progriis  has  been  made  in  the.  once    upon    primary    education.     For  a 

nesi   wQich  has  tjeea  dealt  with  in  various  studies  .of  the  secondary  schools.      This  second  group,  probably  the  largest  of  all, 

states  by  systems  of  laws  but  wbicti  per-  has  come  thru  requiring  a  less  number  of  secondary  studies  have  sutEcient  iaport- 

sists  became  of    the  lack  of    sufficient  studie*  ot  tiie  individual  pupil,  thus  en-  ance  to  warrant  them    in    pursuing  the 

moralsentimentagainstitsevils.    So  also  abling  him  to  do  more  in  the  few,  altho  entire  high  school  course,  but  as  they  are 

Kamoliog  tbe  prevalent  vice  oE  savages  is  '  larger  variety  is  found  in  the  school,  so  circumstanced  that  they  will  not  enter 

still  «a  evil  in  die  country,  but  a  very  little  The  pupil  is  thereby  enabled  to  postpone  college,  this  should  be  their  final  preparar 

foresight  and  the  least  sense  of  respoosi-  the  decision  of  the  question  of  higheredu  tion   for  life.     This  circumstance  justifies 

•  ■      "         •  ■         -        -             '      ^-tir.^   to  a  later  period.    This  also  re-  so  arranging  the  studies  as  to  give  as  much 


bility  vrouid   be  sufficient  to  eradi 
mischief.    Tben  universal  suSrage,  which 
our  fathars  expected  would  natuiatly  bring 
good    governmeni,    often    produces    bad 

lent,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 

a  further  reproach  to  popular  edu- 
cation that  crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted all  over  the  United  States,  in  the 
older  states  as  well  as  the  newer,  and  with 
a  large  measure  of  impunity.  That 
labor  strikes  should  be  increasing  in  fre- 
quency, in  many  parts  of  tbe  country,  tbcir 
reasons  often  not  made  public,  at  least  not 
until  alter  tbe  strike  is  ended,  is  a  re- 
proach. To  use  this  weapon,  forged  in 
secret,  exhibits  lack  of  tai  h  in  the  best 
remedy  lor  industrial  wrongs,  publicity. 
These  industrial  wars  show  tbe  inade- 
quacy of  American  schools.  Tbe  motives 
01  the  combatants  in  them  are  not  im- 
pugned, but  their  intelligCBce.  If  they  are 
settled  at  all,  they  necessarily  are  settled 
by  reason;  yet  the  parties  to  them  are 
stupid  enough  to  try  for  months  to  settle 
them  by  force,  by  inflicting  personal  injury 
and  pecuniary  loss.  Clearly,  American 
schools  have  not  succeeHed  in  preventing 
these  things  from  recurring. 

President  Eliot  pointed  out  other  things 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  properly  met  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  He  argued 
that  all  of  tbem  showed  the  necessity  of    pryn  Mawr  Public  Behool.  Bryn  Mswr,  Ft.— Bchennetbom  A  Beinhold.  Architects.  FhHadripMa. 
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completeness  as  possible  to  their  traioinE. 
A  third  group,  commooJ]'  the  smaltelt 
of  all,  since  thejr  are  to  enter  college,  uad 
onlf  a  part  of  tbeir  secondary  education 
\a  the  high  school.  Hence  their  studies 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  distiactly 
prepiiraiory  in  their  meCboda  and  aims. 
Then  the  most  important  work  of  the  high 
school  for  such  a  student  is  to  gain  inten- 
sity and  precision.  The  school  should  be 
so  classified  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
these  classes. 

University  of  Vermont. 

imRLiNuTOH,  Vt.— The  faculty  of  the 
Slate  university  has  tufiFered  an  unusual 
number  of  losses  this  season,  and  yet  the 
freshman  class  numbers  ninetv- three. 
This  shows  that  the  university  ana  Presi- 
dent Buckham,  for  thirtr  years  its  bead, 
continue  to  command  Ine  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  deservedly  so. 

The  greatest  loss  to  the  faculty  has 
come  in  the  death,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  of 
Prof.  H,  A.  P.  Torrey,  for  thirty-four 
years  occupant  of  the  chair  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy,  He  was  sixty-five 
years  old,  a  gra.duale  of  the  university  in 
1S58,  and  oE  Union  seminary  in  1S64.  He 
then  held  a  pastorate  until  1K68,  where  he 
succeeded  his  uncle.  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey, 
in  the  university.  Here  he  found  ample 
scope  for  his  rare  gifts. 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Tower,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
university,  who  has  done  special  work  in 
psychology  and  ethics  both  at  Clark  uni- 
versity and  at  Cornell,  and  a  Ph.D.  of  the 
latter  institution,  has  become  the  succes- 
sor of  Professor  Torrey.  He  is  highljr 
recommeoded  for  the  place  both  by  Presi- 
dent Schurman  and  President  Hall. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  agricultural 
department,  has  lately  resigned  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  horticulture  in  tne 
Massachusetts  agricultural  college  at  Am- 
herst. He  is  cnnsidered  a  master  in  his 
line.  Prof  William  Stuart,  of  the  class 
of  1S94.  lately  connected  with  the  experi- 
ment station  of  Indiana  slate  university, 
has  been  elected  his  successor  and  has  en- 
tered upon  the  work. 

Prof.  L.  J.  Hua.  for  fifteen  years  head 
of  the  department  of  modem  languages, 
has  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  He  is 
a  distinguished  linguist  and  a  fine  teacher. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  and  lately  an  instructor  in  Back- 
netl  university,  Louis  burg,  Penn.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  German. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Ayer,  of  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering,  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  large  manufacturinf 
company  in  Philadelphia. 


Here  and  There. 

I.0KDON.— Prof.  Barrel  Wendell,  lec- 
turer in  Harvard  since  i898>  has  been  ap 
pointed  Clark  lecturer  in  English  litera- 
ture, at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  for 

Davton,  O.— Dr.W.  N.  Hailmann.who 
has  resigned  the  superin tendency  of 
schools  in  Dayton,  a  position  be  has  ably 
filled,  was  the  recipient  ol  tne  toUowiLg 
resolution  by  tbe  board,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

'-  Be  It  Rasulved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
this  boaid  that  in  accepiiUK  tbe  resitna- 
lion  ot  Ur.  W.  ti.  Hmlmann  as  snpBTtn- 
leodanl  ul  Instruction  in  onr  schools  we  do 
so  witb  a  kaen  appieclation  of  onriois, 
and  tliat  it  is  with  r*gr«t  wc  lever  the  rala- 

t<j  oui  entire  scliool  Byitem,  which  has 
justly  bacom*  lua  pride  ol  our  tietiti,  ha* 
log  attHlntd  tbaL  degrei  of  proSciener  and 
prugressiveccss  laigely  tbin  bis  nnceatlci 
efforts  and  bis  earnest  fidelity  to  his  work; 
that  we  recogniifl  i>  bim  that  sympathetic 
natBt*  whico  appealed  to  the  Lniidren, 
that  darotion  to  a  cause  be  believed  t*  be 
tbe  true  revelation  ot  that  wbluh  is  best 
and  most  to  b*  desired,  and  that  loyally  to 
eonvictloas  that  cbarautenze  tbe  man  of 
purpose  and  of  principle;  aad  that  we  beg 
ta  express  oa(  nigh  appreciation  ol  bis  ler- 
vlces.  and  extend  to  him  oar  ilncerest 
w  shea  tnat  tha  new  field  to  waleb  be  bas 
been  called  may  prove  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable one.  at  tae  same  time  hoping  that  he 
will  chensa  tb«  memory  of  tlie  great  work 
lie  has  estaolished  nere,  and  which  be  now 
leaves  as  a  nericage  lor  as  to  enjoy." 


"I  wish  to  thank  the  board  most  eor- 
dlally  for  this  ezprasiion  of  appreciation. 
It  bai  been  with  great  pain  that  I  fonnd 
myself  jomoelled  to  accept  a  position  else- 


ways  cherish  the  mamorr  of  Dayton  and  ot 
my  work  in  Dayton;  I  shad  never  forget 
thadaligtatfalhoarsl  have  spent  with  the 
teacbers  in  my  work,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  children  witb  whom  I  have  been 
associated.  To  those  of  yon  who  have  as- 
sisted me  In  my  wort  I  a^ain  eztead  my 
heartfelt  gratitude." 

Waukesha,  Wis.— The  authorities  of 
one  of  the  schools  here  are  determined 
that  tobacco  shall  not  be  used  in  aoyfftrm 
Dy  the  pupils.  The  anti-tobacco  rule 
will  be  enforced  even  to  the  paint  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

Prof.  J .  U.  White,  Republican  candidate 
for  state  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Missouri,  has  declared  himself  in  favor  oi 
free  text-books,  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  increasing  school  attendance,  and  as  a 
saving  to  the  people. 

Prof.  £.C.  Hills,  the  lately  appointed 
lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Italian  at  Colora- 
do college,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  and 
later  took  a  year  course  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume,  bio- 
graphical and  appreciative,  upon  tbe  lyric 
poets  oE  Cuba. 

The  Central  Association  of  Phyalcs 
Teachers  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Chicag*, 
on  November  tStg,  when  an  intereating 
address  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Carhart,  ot  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  occasion  ougnt  to  attract  a  gooo  at- 
tendance. The  discussions  following  a 
piper  by  a  master  of  his  subject  cannot 
but  be  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Chicago,  III. — George  Gebhardt  has 
been  .tppoinied  the  new  head  of  the  me. 
chanical  engineering  department  in  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Tliskegee,  Ala.— Three  more  colored 
graduates  of  Tuskegee  college  will  be  sent 
out  to  Gerraao  South  Africa  to  instruct 
the  natives  in  practical  methods  of  culti- 
vating cotton.    The  success  attending  the 


efiorta. 

S.  Bethlebsh,Pa.— The  announcement 
•f  the  thesea  lor  the  "  Graduate  Prise  " 
of  Lehigh  uiversity  for  the  year  1903  has 
been  made  pnblic.  The  value  of  tbe 
prize  is  f  125,  and  theses  must  be  in  the 
hands  ot  the  faculty  by  May  >o,  1903. 
There  is  a  choice  of  three  subjects  In 
English  literature,  or  in  philosophy,  and 
two  in  political  economy.  Further  intor. 
mation  may  be  obtained  of  the  president 
This  priie  is  hmited  to  present  students, 
a  graduate  in  or  out  of  residence  or  one 
engaged  in  post-graduate  work. 

Most  of  the  Gennan  railways  are  gov- 
crnmeat  property,  and  instructions  have 
been  iisued  that  all  employees  below  a 
certain  grade  are  to  have  net kly  lessons 
In  railway  management,  theory,  and  prac- 
tice. These  lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
higher  officials  and  will  deal  wiih  signal- 
ing, technical  workshops,  fiisl  aid  in  acci- 
dents, behavior  towards  the  public,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Elocn 
tlonists  will  hold  its  third  annual  meeting 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  29,  30,  and  31.  This 
association  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
N.  A.  £.,  but  is  for  tbe  benefit  of  Southern 
teacners  who  cannot  attend  the  National 
meeting. 

Vamcouver,  B.  C— Mr.  F.  M.  Cowper- 
tbwaiie,  who  for  many  years  was  principal 
of  the  Central  school,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  was  city  aupenntcndent,  bas 
resigned.  The  board,  considering  his 
services  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  oBered 
him  the  principalship  of  Dawson,  which 
he  bas  accspted. 

Chicago,  III. — Robert  Levandv,  the 
French  traveler,  has  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  |i,6oo  to  maintain  for  one 
year  two  yoang  professors  at  the  Univer- 
sity af  Chicago,  who  will  study  American 
customs,  and  afterward  teach  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  this  country. 

PRiiiOHAit,  Ia.— A  touching  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  college.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Beard- 
shear,  was  paid  by  the  teachers  lately  as- 
sembled during  normal  institute.  The 
noble  work  of  Dr  Beardshear  as  an  edu 
cator,  and  his  unfailing  sympathy  with 
teachers  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon 
the  educational,  social,  and  religions 
growth  ot  those  with  whom  he  came  Into 
contact. 

The  University  of  Michigan  may  adopt 
a  three  years'  library  coarse.  Piesident 
Aogell  is  not  averse  to  it,  and  says  Chat 
Ike  suggestion  dates  back  to  iSSi.  He 
says  that  there  is,  nowadays,  too  much 
tendency  to  string  out  studies. 

School  Gardens. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Tht  Schtl- 
mmsUr,ou.  the  subject  of  gardens  with  re- 
ference to  school  and  its  curriculum,  will 
prove  interesting: 

"  la  \%n  instructions  were  issued  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  efiect  that  "  in 
view  of  the  future  o(;cupation8  of  children 
■     country  schools,  most  of  whom  will  be 


some  iBatruclion  in  the  culture  of 

fruit  and  vegetables."  In  1S17,  in  Nassau, 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  eSett  that 
a  gnrden  should  be  provided  lor  every 
village  school  besides  a  playground  in 
whico  children  should  be  taught  fruit 
culture.  Germany.  France,  Austria,  and 
Sweden  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 
Austria  now  is  said  to  have. more  than 
i8,oo«  sch*ol  gardens,  and  Sweden  over 
1,300;  Russia  over  8,000.  In  Belgium  a 
garden  of  thirty-nine  and  ahnli  squaie 
rods  ii  required  by  law  for  each  school." 
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jVotes,  of  flew  Boohs « 

There  are  so  many  histories  of  English  literature  written 
for  the  sohoeis  tnat  one  may  well  ask  if  theie  is  room  for 
anotaer.  We  aaswer  yes,  if  ttie  writer  has  iiew  ideas,  or  can 
present  old  ideas  in  a  new  dress,  or  can  find  an  improvtment 
as  to  arraagement  and  detail.  Professors  >^llllaal  Vaughn 
Moody  aod  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  ol  Chicago  university,  in  their 
History  of  Eaglisk  lAUrature,  have  tritd  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
into  wnich  writers  of  such  texi-books  often  fall.  The  task 
might  be  conceifed  so  ambitioudly  as  to  lobo  in  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  plan.  Tnere  might  be  an  attempt  to  simplify  the 
matter  aniliciaily,  and  in  so  doing  the  student  would  fail  to 
get  any  safe  sub  structure  upon  which  to  build  in  later  study. 
In  striving  to  be  scientific  the  writer  may  be  dry,  or,  in  a  de- 
sire to  be  entertaining,  he  may  be  onl>  gossipy  and  nebulous. 

All  thene  dangers  have  been  ktpt  in  mind  in  ihe  making  of 
this  book,  and  it  may  be  said  the  authors  have,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, avoided  them.  They  have  produced  a  brief  and  clear 
account  of  our  marvelous  literature  in  which  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  period  and  each  wri;er  are  presented  The  space 
apportioned  to  the  authors,  especially  those  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  indicates  their  relative  importance.  More  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  to  any 
other  because  the  authors  wanted  to  throw  into  prominence 
whaii  was  most  important  for  the  student  to  learn  on  his  first 
approach  to  the  subject. 

it  would  be  impossible  to  write  an  intelligible  history  of 
English  literature  without  dwelling  on  the  tiaits  of  the  peo- 
ple, toe  cnaracteristics  of  the  age,  and  the  foreign  influences 
thai  mjdified  the  works  of  the  writers.  All  this  matter  is 
blended  in  this  work  with  biographits  of  the  writers  and  de- 
scriptions and  criticisms  of  their  works,  and  expressed  in  con- 
cise and  flowing  style.  There  is  no  suggestion  about  it  of  the 
chronological  table  and  one  gain^  from  the  reading  a  good 
idea  of  the  places  of  the  writers  and  their  works  m  the  great 
structure  of  English  literature.  Tne  volume  will  occupy  an 
important  place  as  a  text- book  and  it  will  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  by  many  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
scbools.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.25.) 

Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field.  Papers  on  American  animal 
life,  by  Ernest  Ingersol,  author  of  **  Nature  a  Calendar, '  etc. 
Illustrated  from  pnotographs.  These  twenty  papers  are  the 
production  of  one  who  loves  nature  and  the  free  life  of  the 
field  aud  forest.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  squirrels 
and  their  winning  ways,  and  then  he  shuW8  how  attractive 
mice,  weaziels,  and  the  other  common  small  animals  can  be  in 
their  natural  homes.  Birds  claim  a  large  share  of  bis  atten- 
tion and  he  describes  tneir  peculiar  domestic  habits,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  nests  are  gener- 


ally so  located  that,  while  sitting,  the  female  can  constantly 
scan  the  neighborhood,  but  be  herself  hidden  from  the  view  of 
any  but  the  sharpest  eyes.  Thus  protection  comes  to  the  weak 
mainly  thru  concealment. 

The  so-called  homing  instinct  is  carefully  considered.  A 
large  number  of  instances  of  homesick  animals  finding  their 
way  back  from  long  distances  are  given  and  the  author  aacrilea 
their  success  maialy  to  memory.  This  may  be  aided  in  some 
measure  by  means  of  communication  between  animals,  the 
questions  of  the  traveler  being  answered  by  a  resident  animal 
that  he  has  casually  met.  Thus  this  power  depends  upon 
thought. 

The  book  shows  careful  observation  and  accurate  judgment. 
It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  the  excellent  and  beautiful 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  ef  every  boy  and  girl.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Nature  Portraits,  Studies  with  pen  and  camera  of  our  wild 
birds,  animals,  fish,  and  insects,  with  fifteen  large  plates  and 
many  illustrations  from  the  best  nature  photographs  This  is 
a  superb  collection  of  photographs  and  colored  plates,  giving 
animals  and  birds  just  as  they  appear  in  nature.  The  attitudes 
in  which  wild  animals  are  seen  in  cages,  or  their  skins  and 
skeletons  set  up  in  museums,  are  often  very  misleading.  The 
only  way  that  they  can  be  correctly  learned  is  from  photo- 
graphs. About  fifty  such  views  are  brought  together  in  this 
portfolio,  some  of  them  colored,  and  they  show  nature  ex- 
actly. 

The  text  has  evidently  been  prepared  to  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  views  It  begins  by  ^leading  the  reader  out  of 
doors  and  showing  bow  much  more  delight  can  be  secured  by 
hunting  with  the  camera  (thus  leaving  the  prey  still  to  enjoy 
life),  than  with  the  gun,  the  bunt  ending  in  death.  Then  it 
shows  the  foolishness  of  seeking  '*  ose  '  for  everything  pleas- 
ure should  have  a  place.  It  ends  with  a  poetic  interpretation 
of  nature. 

The  eye  for  beauty  can  find  food  for  continued  and  repeated 
study  in  this  portfolio.  The  camera  makes  no  mistakes. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Seientifie  Sloyd  is  a  new  orginal  system,  by  Anna  Molander 
who  has  had  an  unusually  wide  educational  experienct  and 
also  as  a  teacher  of  sloyd  It  treats  the  subject,  both  from  a 
pedagogical  and  a  practical  standpoint,  giving  a  course  in 
which  the  making  of  many  useful  articles  is  included,  called 
the  ''Seven  Standards."  Her  system  in  wood  sloyd  will  be 
seen  to  be  based  on  geometrical  principles,  and  in  that  way  it 
is  essentially  different  from  all  other  existing  sloyd  systems. 
(C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 


Catarrh,  an  excessive  secretioD  from  an  inflamed  mncoufl  membrane, 
is  radically  and  permanently  cured  by  Hood's  Harsaparilla. 


NEW  BOOKS   FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


GORDON'S   COMPREHENSIVE   METHOD   OF   TEACHING    READING 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  best  methods.     The  basis  is  phonic,  but  the  phonics  are  taught  without  diacritical  marks,  and 
afford  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  spelling.     Book  I.  ^  for  ths  first  naif  year.     Cloth.     I44  P<Hf^*     35  cents, 

ATWOOD'S   COMPLETE   GRADED   ARITHMETIC 

In  six  books,  one  for  each  of  Grades  III. -VIII.     Combines  the  spiral  and  the  topical  plans,  and  ^l^cs  especial  prominence  to  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic.     Each  hook  bound  in  cloth,     160  pages,    S6  cents, 

WELL'S   AND    GERRISH'S   THE   BEGINNER'S   ALGEBRA 

A  book  of  unique  features  for  the  highest  grammar  grades.     Cloth,     I48  pages.     For  introduction,  60  cents, 

FISHER   AND  PATTERSON'S    ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSICS 

Combines  experimental  and  descriptive  physics  for  high  schools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  a  need  which  no 
other  book  meets.     Cloth,     Fully  illvstratid.     190  pages.     Pries,  60  cents. 

SCOTT'S  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 

Edited  by  Professor  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  University  of  California.     With  map  in  colors  and  eight  illustrations.     A  superior  edition 
for  schools.     Cloth,     S15  pages.     Price,  So  cents. 

JOY'S   ARITHMETIC   WITHOUT   A   PENCIL 

Offers  an  excellent  drill  in  mental  arithmetic.     Adapted  for  the  earlier  grades.     Cloth.     206  pages.     Price,  S5  cts, 

COLTON'S   ELEMENTARY   PHYSIOLOGY,  For  Grammar  Grades 

Simple,  direct,  and  practical,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  space  devoted  to  practical  hygiene  and  the  connection  between  good 
health  and  proper  habits.     Cloth.     320  pages.     Illustrated,    Price,  60  cents, 

CIRCULARS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  boston,  new  york,  Chicago 
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Literary  News  Notes. 

Amo'K  the  fall  aDaouBreiiienia  of  edn- 
csitioDa)l>ook»  we  oote  a  numberot  books 
of  exceptional  importance  in  Messrs. 
LoD^mani,  Urceo  &  Cot  list.  One  of  the 
moU  intereiting  a nnoun cements  is  that 
of  a  new  volume  in  the  American  Teacb- 
en  Series,  "  The  Teaching  of  Chemiitrr 
and  Physics,"  by  Professor  ■^lexanrfer 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chica^.  and 
Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard. 
Thii  makes  the  third  volume  to  appear  io 
this  admirable  series,  the  previous  vol 
amcs being Benneli&  Bristol's  "Teaching 
of  Latin  and  (^reek "  and  Bourne's 
"  Teaching  o(  History  and  Civics."  It  is 
the  Intention  to  include  in  this  series 
books  on  the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Of  no  IcBS  importance  is  "  A  College 
Manual  of  Rhetoric,"  by  Prof,  Chas.  Sears 
Baldwin,  of  Yale  university.  This  book 
meets  a  d-stinct  need  in  advanced  classes 
of  rhetoric  and  that  it  gives  promise  of 
firmly  establishing  itself  is  seen  by  its  im- 
mediate adoption  in  such  instiiutions  a^ 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Yate  univer 
sItTi  Boston  university,  and  other  schools 
of  like  standing. 

Another  valuable  book  of  distinctive 
character  is  "  Interpretive  Readiag:  A 
Manual  ot  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  for  Use 
in  Collettes,  Normal  and  Secon<iary 
S<h'>ol8,"  by  Cora  MarsUnd  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  scbool.  The  three  main 
divisioDS  of  this  book  are:  Intrrpretive 
Reading,  Breathing,  Vocal  Culture,  and 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Paw  People  Know  How  UkM  It  U  In 
PnMtTtng  aealth  nnd  Beautj. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
ia  the  ^fest  and  most  efficient  disinfect 
ant  and  purifier  in  nature,  but  lew  realize 
Id  value  when  taken  into  the  human  sys- 
tem for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the'gasesand  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines and  carries  them  out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal    sweetens    the    breath    after 


effectually  clears  and  improves  the  com 
plextOD,it whitens  theteeth.  and  further 
acts  at  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which 
collect  in  the  itomacn  and  bowels;  itdis 
infects  the  mouth  and  throat  from  the 
poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  beat  charcoal 
and  the  mo«t  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart* 
Absorbent  Lozencres;  the v  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
form  or  rather  in  the  form  'if  laree,  pleas 
anttastiitK  l-^zenges,  the  charcoal  being 
mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  useof  thesi  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much-improved  condition  of  the 

SDeral  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
eath  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beau'y  of 
it  is  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary 
great  benefit. 

A  BuSalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "1  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa- 
tients suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
pnrifT  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat;  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited 
by  the  daily  use  of  them  i  they  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  and 
altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparatiDO, 
yet  1  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char 
coal  ID  Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozeners  than 
la  uy  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets," 


Gestare.  The  selections  in  the  book  of 
which  there  are  some  sixty,  are  among  the 
choicest  pieces  of  literature.  For  classes 
in  normal  schools  especially  or  any  schoul 
doing  work  in  elocution  and  oratory,  Miss 
Marsland's  book  will  fit  admirably. 

A  new  book  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Oman,  of 
Oiiord  university,  always  commands  at 
tention.  This  time  we  have  "Seven  Ro- 
man Statesmen  of  the  Later  Republic: 
The  Gracchi,  Sulla,  Crassus,  Calo.  Pom 
pey.  Cxsar."  This  book  is  a  keries  of 
studies  of  leading  men  of  the  century,  in- 
tended to  show  the  importance  ot  the 
personal  element  in  those  miserable  days 
of  storm  and  stress.  The  book  is  one  oi 
great  value  to  the  student  of  history  and 
IS  written  in  excellent  style.  A  rew  edi- 
tion  of  Professor  Oman's  "  History  of 
Greece  "  revised  and  enlarged  has  recently 
been  published. 

An  extremely  careful  and  well  written 
history  of  England  from  the  earliest 
timet  io  the  Reform  Act  of  1831,  with 
special  reference  to  constitutional  devel- 
opments, is  a  new  book  by  Lucy  Date,  ol 
Somerville  college,  Oxford,  "  The  Princi- 
ples of  English  Constitutional  History." 
We  know  of  no  modern  work  covering 
just  this  field  of  this  scope  on  the  marVet, 
'it  being  rather  between  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  works,  ard  the  briefer  and 
less  comprehensive  volumes. 

"  The  New  Indexed  Atlasof  the  World," 
issued  by  the  Rand-McNally  Company, 
should  &nd  a  place  In  every  library  at 
least.  This  work  is  brought  out  in  two 
volumes,  one  containing foreigncountries, 
the  other  the  United  States.  All  maps 
are  complete  in  one  piece;  the  print  <a 
excellent,  and  the  coloring  just  sufficiently 
prominent  to  show  outlines  decisively. 

Three  features  of  this  atlas  particularly 
strike  us.  First  the  indexing,  which  is 
always  near  the  maps,  and  shows  countries, 
towna,  islands,  mountains,  etc..  as  well  as 
giving  the  populations  and  locations  on 
the  maps. 

The  physical  maps  thruout  are  excel- 
lent and  original  tn  their  treatment.  At 
a  glance  sctiolar  and  teacher  are  able  to 
recognize  reasons  for  the  location  of  cities. 
or  lor  political  and  civil  divisions.  En- 
vironment maps  of  over  zoo  cities,  and  of 
specially  interesting  harbors  are  given, 
and  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  represented  by  first- 
class  practical  maps  of  size  sufficient  to 
show  street  names,  car  lines,  and  prom- 
inent buildings. 

We  notice,  too,  that  the  historical  mat 
ter  on  each  country  is  up  to  date.  For 
instance,  under  the  heading  Australia,  we 
find  an  interesting  account  of  the  forma 
tion  of  the  Ausiralian  Commonwealth  in 
1901.  The  results  of  the  latest  railroad 
extensions,  explorations,  and  discoveries 
will  be  found  here. 


libraries,  and  man;  to  individual  teach 

One  of  the  most-  successful  elementary 
English  blstor'es  ever  published  was 
"English  History  for  Americans." by  T 
W.  HiKginson  and  Professor  Edward 
ChaoQTn^.  This  book  has  passed  thru 
many  editions  and  has  now  been  thoroly 
rewritten  and  enlarged  by  the  authors,  and 
many  new  and  exceptionally  beautiful 
maps  added  with  the  result  that  this  well 
known  book  is  now  one  of  the  best  text- 
books on  English  history  on  the  market. 
Dr.Harris.United  Slates  commissioner  of 
education,  characterizes  this  book  as  "  the 


best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Engtith 
history  ever  made." 

Messrs.  Longmans'  list  also  includes 
many  sciooce  boobs  as  well  as  pedagog- 
ical works  of  importance- 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  are  having  a  very 
large  sale  of  their  publications  in  short- 
hand. Their  system  n-is  been  adopted  by 
the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School,  and 
in  the  last  tew  monibs  a  large  number  of 
other  schools  have  changed  to  ihe  Piimao 
system.  They  have  alko  issued  a  ''  Com- 
mercial Historv,"by  J.  R.  V  Marchant, 
M.  A.,  fully  illustrated,  which  is  being 
adopted  by  some  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Drexel  IPbilai.  Their 
system  of  shorthand  has  stood  the  lest  of 
sixty  years,  and  is  used  by  over  95  per 


Few  People  Realize 

The  Danger  in  That  Common  Disease,  Ca- 
tarrh. 

Because  catarrhal  diseases  are  so  com- 
mon and  because  catarrh  is  not  rapidly 
fatal,  people  too  often  overlooli  ana  neg- 
lect it  until  some  incurable  ailment  devel- 
ops as  a  leiult  of  the  neglect. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane 
of  the  no^e  and  throat  makes  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  germs  of  Pneumonia  and  Consump- 
tion, in  fact  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  ca- 
tarrhal consumption  arc  the  most  common 
forms  of  these  dreaded  diseases  which 
annually  cause  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  deaths  in  this  country. 

Remedies  for  catarrh  are  almoit  as  nu- 
merous as  catarrh  sufferers  but  very  few 
have  any  actual  merit  as  a  cure,  the  only 
good  derived  being  simply  a  temporary  re- 
There  is,  however,  a  very  effective  rem- 
edy recently  discovered  whch  is  rapidly 
becoming  lamous  lor  its  great  value  in  re- 
lieviEg  and  permanently  caring  all  forms 
of  catarrhal  diseases,  whether  located  in 
the  head,  throat,  lungs,  or  stomach. 

This  new  catarrh  cure  it  principally 
composed  of  a  gum  derived  from  the  Euca- 
lyptus tree,  and  this  gum  possesses  exira- 
ordinary  healing  and  antiseptic  properties. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  a  loz- 
enge or  tablet,  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
so  harmless  that  little  children  take  them 
with  safety  and  benefit. 

Eucalyptus  oil  and  the  bark  are  some- 
times used  but  are  not  so  convenient  nor 
so  palatable  as  the  gum. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  quality  is  found 
in  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  which  may  be 
found  in  any  drug  str^re.  and  any  catarrh 
sufferer  who  has  tried  douches,  inhalers, 
and  liquid  medicines,  will  be  surprised  at 
the  rapid  improvement  after  a  few  day}' 
use  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  which  are 
composed  ol  the  gum  of  the  Eucahplus 
tree,  combined  with  other  antiseptics 
which  destroy  the  germs  of  catarrh  in  the 
blood  and  expel  tl  e  cbtarrhal  poison  from 
Ihe  system. 

Dr  Ramsdell  io  speaking  of  catarrh  and 
its  cure  says:  "After  many  exprriments  I 
have  g^ven  up  the  idea  of  curing  catarrh 
by  the  use  of  inhalers,  washes,  salves,  or 
liquid  medicines.  1  have  always  had  the 
best  results  from  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets ;  the  red  ^um  and  other  valuable  anti- 
>epiics  contained  in  these  tablets  make 
them,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  numerous  catarrh  remedies  so  exten- 
sively advertised.  The  fact  that  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  are  sold  in  drug  stores, 
under  protection  of  a  trademark,  should 
not  pteJBdice  conacientions  physiciant 
against  them  because  their  undoubted 
merit  and  harmless  character  make  them 
a  remedy  which  every  catarrh  suflerer  may 
use  with  perfect  safety  and  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  cure." 

For  colds  in  the  head,  for  coughs,  ca- 
tarrhal deafnesi  and  catarrh  of  the  stom- 
ach and  liver,  people  who  have  tried  them 
say  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  aic  a 
household  necessity. 
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STOMACH  TROUBLES 

1 1     Cu  Find  Quick  R«IM  by  Using     I ' 

an  absolutely  barntless  gennidde. 
It  subdues  the  inflammatioa  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  dbease, 
and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do 
good  and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians. 

Sold  by  leading  diaggimtM. 


FREE  ; 


woDderful  iciults.    Addma 


"V"  "frtnceM., 


cent,  of  court  reporters.  Over  1,300,000 
copies  of  its  elementaiy  Inttnictor  have 
tteen  sold. 

Little,  Browa  &  Company's  aatnma  an- 
Bonncemeati  contain  tirelve  new  juvenile 
titles  besides  new  illustrated  editions  of 
Ml**  Alcott'i  stories.  "Tlie  Spiritual 
Ontlook,"  by  Willard  C.  Selleck,  gives  a 
survey  of  the  religious  life  of  our  time  at 
reUted  to  progreM,  "  The  Struevlc  for  a 
Coatioent,^'  edited  bjr  Prof.  Pelham  Ed- 


There  are  nearly  a  doten  leading  feat- 
ures to  be  noticed  m /tttfyn'i  Alftira, 
published  by  Butler,  Sheldon,  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  In  this  book  algebra  is 
treated  as  a  science  u  well  as  an  art,  and 
the  wide  prominence  giveo  to  factoring 
and  equations  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  A 
fact  that  will  strike  the  user,  is  the  syste- 
matic way  in  which  the  book  has  been 
built  up,  a  plan  that  adapts  it  to  the  vary- 
ing requiremeau  of  high  sehootf  and 
academies,  and  of  students  preparing  for 
the  still  higher  courses  of  the  college  and 
university. 

Harptr't  MagaMtrnt  for  November  gives 
a  pcsthumous  article  on  Darwin  and  his 

Elace  In  the  theory  of  evolution  written 
y  Professor  Fltke.  The  wonders  and 
terrors  met  by  De  Wisdt  on  his  trip  thru 
Siberia  are  described  by  the  traveler  him- 
self. A  very  interesting  article  is  "  How 
the  Bible  Came  Down  to  Us,"  by  F.  G. 
Kenyon,  F.  R.  S..  with  magnificent  Illus- 
trations of  old  Biblical  MSS.  The  story 
reader  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  as  "  Sis- 
ter Peacham'a  Turn,"  and  "The  Book  of 
Love  "  are  very  entertaining.  There  are 
other  articles  of  peculiar  Interest  that  wiU 
appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  for  publi- 
cation, on  October  zi,  one  of  their  most 
important  books  of  the  sea*on.  Gold- 
smith's poem,  The  Destrttd  Villagt,  with 
thirty-one  illustrations  by  Edwin  A.  Ab 
bey,  R.  A.  The  illustrations,  which  have 
appeared  exclusively  in  Harjitr's  Mag»- 
tin*  during  the  current  year,  represent 
Mr.  Abbey's  art  at  its  best  and  afford  a 
fine  example  of  the  work  o(  the  foremost 
n  artist  of  our  time. 


Messrs.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  hook  world, 
have  publisbed  a  spleadid  book,  Sengs  of 
•4//C«//«f«j,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  school  or  college. 
Its  universality  of  choice  of  songs  makesit 
a  handy  hone  book  for  the  entertainment 
of  self  and  friends. 


IquitOS. 

Lquitos  is  a  city  of  10,0 
in  Eastern  Peru,  on  the  Ucayti 
which  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Am- 
Bion.  The  part  of  Peru  whtre  it  is  situa- 
ted is  one  ot  the  richest  in  South  America, 
it  is  knowQ  as  Montana.  From  the  river 
tbe  land  raises  10  the  Andes;  most  of  it 
is  heavily  wooded  ;  thru  it  are  many  rivers. 
This  country  it  five  times  the  size  of 
Peonsylvania. 

An  English  colony  has  boughi  five 
million  acres ;  it  is  planting  coSee  and 
cocoa  trees.  The  Indiaos  collect  great 
quantities  of  rubber;  but  Ibe  colony  in- 
tends to  plant  rubber  trees  and  cciltecl  the 
■ap  as  we  do  the  maple  tree.  The  In- 
dians are  friendly;  they  go  olT  in  their 
canees  into  the  immense  rubber  forest 
and  come  back  with  balls  of  rublwr  which 
ihey  CKchange  at  lquitos  for  food  and 
clothing. 

It  is  3.000  miles  from  Para  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  to  this  place;  steamers 
run  from  Liverpool  to  it.  It  is  destined 
to  be  oae  of  the  important  towns  of  South 
America;  it  is  healthful  and  colonist*  are 
coming  in  from  Europe.  Crops  are  plant- 
ed one  right  alter  the  other;  there  is  no 
waiting  for  seasons.  It  is  almost  directly 
on  the  equator.  Peru  will  extend  the 
railroad  from  the  top  of  the  Andes  down 
to  this  place  in  a  few  years. 


Wllhelmiaa  Opens  Parliament. 

VOUNG    Quai 


Queen  Wilhelmina  opened  the  Slates 
General  fparliame-t).  She  appeared  to 
have  completely  recovered  from  her  ill- 
ness. Her  majesty  was  accompanied  by 
her  husband.  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Queen 
mother.  The  queen's  reference  to  foreign 
adairs  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  was 
confined  to  the  statement  that  the  rela 
tions  of  the  Netherlands  with  foreign 
powers  continued  very  friendly.  The  rest 
of  tbe  speech  was  devoted  to  domestic 
matter*.  Her  majesty  said  that,  altho  the 
Dutch  shipping  trade  had  been  affected 
by  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  elsewhere, 
the  condition  of  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  the  Netherlands  remained  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  of  agriculture  was  nol  un- 
favorable. Labor  conditions  were  improv- 
ing, but  there  was  much  room  for  belter- 
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Itching  Skin 

Distress  by  day  and  night — 

That's  the  complaint  of  those  who 
are  BO  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted 
with  Eciema  or  Salt  Bhetim— and  onU 
ward  applications  do  not  cnre. 
They  can't. 

The  Bource  of  the  trouble  Is  In  tbe 
blood  —  make  that  pure  and  this  scal- 
ing, burning,  itching  akin  disease  will 
disappear. 

"I  was  taken  wlCb  an  Itching  on  my 
armi  which  proved  ver;  disagreeable-  I 
concluded  it  naa  salt  rliGum  aJiil  bougbt  a 
bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparlila.  In  two  days 
after  I  iMiean  tailing  it  I  felt  better  and  It 
WHS  not  long  before  I  was  cured.  Bsve 
never  had  any  skin  diseoBB  since."  Mas. 
Ida  K.  Ward,  Covb  Point.  Md. 

Hood's  Sarsaparlila 

and  Pills 

rid  the  blood  of  all  impurities  and  core 
all  eruptiona. 


Pears' 

was  the  first  maker 
of  sticks  of  soap  for 
shaving.  Sticks  in  3 
sizes;  shaving  cakes 
in  3  sizes. 
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FREE! 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(M  piocas) 
or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  Lunp.  or 
Clock,  or  Watch  and  iiuid;  olber 

FREE,  "ith  a  rinb  order  of  30  ibfl' 
o(  oor  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea,  or 
20  lbs.  BakinK  Powder.  45c. 
a  lb.  This  adverijaoment  MUST 
accompany  order.  Yoq  Till  have 
no  trouble  in  eettiiui  orden  amons 
your  QBichborB  and  fllendl  for  m 
Iba.  of  oaz  celehraied  soodi. 


The  M  Aierican  Tea  Ci., 

31  and  33  Vaej  Street, 
P.O.Boiaa*  REW  YORK. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE-WART, 

J62  V.  33d  St..  JV.  y.  City. 
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ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  lUh  Street 

(Opp.  Grace  Chnrch) NEW  YORK 

Conducted  on   Earopean  Plan  at  Moderate 
Baieii. 

Ciatrally  located  and  moet  conrenient  to 
■UtKanieDt  and  lintiueas  iliitricli. 

01  eaty  occeis  tram  depot*  b>'1  ferrie»  b; 
BrJadny  can  direcl,  or  by  transfer. 


TicKcI  to  Cvba 

at  a  Bargain 

Ticket  to  Cuba  and  return  may  be  had 
at  a  bargain  from 

E.  L.  KEUOGG  fr  CO.,  61  B.  9Ul  St.,  H.  T. 
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Our  Times. 

JL  Memorial  at  SUpka  Faaa. 

The  commemoration  of  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Shipka  pass  by  the  dedication 
of  a  Qreek  church,  it  is  said  will  give 
great  encouragement  to  the  Kacedonian 
revolutionar;  moTemtmt.  This  church 
was  dedicated  September  26,  and  pre- 
sented to  Bulgaria  as  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  five  days'  battle  be- 
tween the  Rusaians  commanded  b; 
General  Gourko,  and  the  Turks,  com- 
manded by  Sulieman  Pasha. 

Although  the  public  have  almost  for- 
gotten this  battle,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  bloodiest  of  modem  times. 
In  it  the  Turks  lost  60,000  in  killed  aaA 
wounded,  and  the  Russians,  who  were 
erposed  to  fewer  perils,  80,000.  It  was 
fought  just  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
it  Russia  held  its  ground,  and  later  un- 
der General  Todleben  captured  Plevna 
and  forced  its  way  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. Rusaia's  reason  for  re- 
membering it  will  probably  appear 
later  on.  The  building  of  the  memorial 
is  interpreted  in  Macedonia  and  Rul- 
garia  as  evidence  of  the  purpose  of 
Russia,  soner  or  later,  to  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  and  open  the 
Black  sea  through  the  control  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Germany*!  Meat  Famine. 

Germany  is  suffering  from  its 
policy  of  excluding  American  meat. 
Good  steak  coats  44  cents  a  pound  in 
Berlin.  The  imports  of  American  salt 
and  smoked  meats  and  sausages  have 
decreased  largely  during  the  past  three 
years,  owing  to  the  many  troublesome 
laws  adopted  by  the  German  govern- 
ment. A  few  German  land  owners 
may  benefit  by  it,  but  it  ia  expensive 
and  inconvenient  for  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

Spain'*  ProBperity  Increaoing. 

It  is  between  three  and  four  vears 
since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  it  la  many  a  long  year  since  tUe 
country  was  as  prosperous  as  it  is  to- 
day. This  is  true  at  any  rate  of  Cas- 
tile, if  not  of  all  the  provinces.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  are 
seeking  investment  in  the  mother 
country.  Splendid  buildings  are  ris- 
ing on  all  sides  in  Madrid.  The  mines 
of  Rio  Tinto,  in  spite  of  the  low  pricf' 
of  copper,  are  now  worked  to  their 
utmost  capacity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  war 
with  America  left  behind  very  few 
scars  or  wounds.  Americans  traveling 
through  Spain  meet  with  no  unpleasant 
treatment.  Spaniards  ijonfess  that  tbc 
common,  people  hoped  and  prayed  for 
the  success  of  the  American  cause,  so 
that  their  sons  might  no  longer  be 
forced  into  the  army  and  sent  across 
the  seas  to  die  in  fever  jungles  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  If  an  Ameri- 
can fleet  had  appeared  off  Cadiz  or 
Malaga  they  would  have  surrendered 
without  firing  a  gun  if  the  common 
people  could  have  had  their  way. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  World  says  that 
as  a  pain  reliever  nothing  tquala  antikam 
nia  tablets.  He  layi  they  rio  not  depress 
the  heart,  but  rather  strengtIieB  it.  The 
adult  dose  Is  two  five-Krain  tablet!.  They 
are  obtainable  from  all  dniRgisU,  and  pre 
cantioD  wonid  advise  keeping  some  about 
the  heme. 
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tJiytmcid 

Tailor-Made  Situs. 

Trimmpd  Cloth  Suits, 

Short  Walking  Suits. 

Costumes  for  Evening  Wear. 

Coats  and  Paletots 

in  Cloth,  Silk  and  Zibeline, 
in  Black  and  Evening  Colors. 

^tootWu  c6  <9tS  A. 


EIMER&  AMEND 

a05-3  II  Third  Ava.,       NEW  YOKK 

Manuhcturers  and  Importen  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eotrgthing  Needed  In   ike  Laboratory 


MEMORY 


Hoto  1o  Imprs^m  Mi. 

A  Dr.  Edward  Pick 


for 

troany  yean  the  most  eminent 
authority  on  memory  and  the 
means  of  improving  it.  Hia 
celebrated  course  of  lectures 
was  given  before  colleges  and 
universities,  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  and 
naa  highly  praised.  Just  before  hit  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  toe  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  ia  invaluable  (or  anyone  who  haa 
needof  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tions, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Prlca  fl.OO  nat.  paatp*td. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


KELLOCG'S  TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 

Eatabliabed  IwelTe  year*  aso,  hu  a  iteady  de- 

.__.,  . '--oedNomial  andr-" ' 

prinolpalahlpi. 


EatabliBbed  IwelTe  year*  aso,  hu  a  iteady  de- 
mand for  experienced  Normal  and  College  fisd- 
uate  poRlMona  and  prinolpalahlpi.   Hnndredi  of 
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FOUR  GOOD,  CLEAN  NEW  BOOKS 


THt  HIGHWAY  OI FATI. 


B>i  'Rosa  Noucheiie  Carey 


THE,  SUMMITS 
or  SUCCtSS 


ADAM  RUSH 
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ROMANCt  or 

MODtRN 
INVENTION 
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d«igT,,   N,t.  91. so. 

Vy  Arehrbald  Williams 
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o    the   widow    aad   children 

future  is  dark  with  clouds,  if 

the  bKad-winner    dies    without 

makinff  provision  for  his  fiunily. 

A  Life  Pobcy  in  the  TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY provides  support  and 
Kheiter,  and  is  frequently  the 
of  relieving  temporary 
embarrmssment,  or  taking  core 
of  the  mortgage  on  the  house. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  safeguards  of  the  TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY'S Life  Policies. 

The  Accident  Policies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  a  ■weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  They  provide  other 
important  benefits. 


The 

TraTat«rs  Insurftnce  Co. 

Hb.rtford,    CoT\n. 

(Fouiuiea  lau.) 


KEADEHS  will  Mofer  a  fsTor  by  men- 
tiulng  Tbb  School  Jquenal  win  con- 
D  DolMtiDg  irtth  advertiurs. 
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HLL  THE  BOOKS  OF  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

33-37  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS 


RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admlrabte  In  Every  Respect  | 

DUNTON  &  KELLErS  INDUCTIVE    COURSE   IN  ENGLISH 

Consiiting  of    FIKST  BOOK  ITT  ENGLISH  ifoi  third  and  fonrth  EiadM} 
LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  GSAHHAK  GBADES 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  GRAHHAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  eaven  boolu-a  book  for  each  gchool  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Problenig  an'ler  ftll  topics  for  upper  orammar  cradei. 
Sample'  rant— IndaotiTe  Codtm,  !a  cents  each;  Uraderf  Letsoni  and  FroblemSi  ISoenti  eaoh. 
Uorrefp'>ndence  solicited.  , 

BMton  I 

l«w  T«rk     CMcaro 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COWBAtTI, 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S  THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Oood  Type    Well  Printed— FiiM  Paper— Half-  New   OoprriBbt   IntrodBOtloiw— Bew  Trtw- 

LaatberBiDdins— OiotbSliee— PriceBedacedto  Oond  Paper- Well  Bobs d   Oooveiiient  for  thr 

■1  K.  pMtiHid    Send  for  ismple  pases.  PookM— Price,  postpaid.  H  oentseaok. 

^'^r^,.^^  DAVID  WcKAV.  PuMlshera.  loxj  Market  St..  Phfladelphls 

SELF  CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS  ' 

II.  IS  B  t.l..i.MT.rB  In  na  to  pnt  in  the  hand"  of  earn eet. ambitious  teschentbeanlanemaBSEiiie 
in  vhlcfa  is  rich  in  Ibr  best  thourhtB  of  tbe  leadins  educator*.  Ihe  pro- 
wiU  be  mos»  ■  (tract ive  and  profitable.    Onlv  JI.OO  aYear. 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


hthe  Priodpfe  ttdderfjrioc 
tbc  Contraction  of  tiic». 

SMITH 
PR.E,MIE,R 
Typewriter 


Thai  b  irfiy  Practical  Improrcnuati 
arefintKcam 
the  SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Itbsnttp-wllfa- 
thf-tlffWf  Tna- 

,tt  w  WaOiaUd  Catalogue  Ftca  m  m 


B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


61  E.  9th  Street,  Nev  Yorkl 
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Typewriter  Co.* 
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Attractive  Supplementary  Reading 


These  books  furnish  attraettbe  supplementary  reading,  correlating  leith  other 
studies  of  corresponding  grade.  Their  subject-matter  is  interesting  and 
instructihe.  their  style  clear  and  simple,  their  illustrations  numerous  and 
artistic,  and  their  bindings  both  pleasing  and  durable.  The  grades  giben 
are  not  arbitrary,  as  any  book  may  satisfactorily  be  used  in  the  class 
either  abobe  or  belolv  that  indicated. 


First  Reader  Grade 

Stewart  &  Ox's  First  Dav,  hi  SiIkm)! 

The  Baldwin  Priimr 

Cnwby's  Our  l.itUt-  B.^.k  for  I.ittl.-  Folks 

.M.Ciillounirs  LittK-  Slorus  for  I.iltli-  I'.-opk- 

Lane's  Stiiricf  t'.ir  Chililriii 


Second  Reader  Grade 

LoKk-S;  lV<-k.--^  St.-rv  Ut-.ulir 

Sh,iws  IV<.|.1.- "I"  (llli.r  l^tmU 

Balrlwin\  FitH-  Fhi«..u-  S(..r;rs  H.t.ild 

Fiiirv  Sl..m-,  ;.im1  1.]..-  

Kfr^'lt-stiiiiMiri'.-it  Aiii.-rjr-.„w  l'..r  l.ittl.-  .\iii..Tif,iiis 

l'ajii..-"N  (Ifi.tfr.ipiii.Ml  N:il.uv>t.;,li,'s 

L..n--s  Homr  G...^i    ;.:,.    

Third   Reader  Grade 


Shaw's  l)is.i.vvr. 

St..kc's\  Ti-M   <..mii...n  r..-.., 

Ke1h-'N  Short  St..ri.-s  ..f  Our  Shv  ^\•iKhl>.•r^.. 

Biirtli-tt'x  Ariim:ilsal  If.  inc 

Bnirlkhs  Stiirii-s  ..f  Couniii    l.ilc- 

I'yU-'s  Pn>s.-ancl  \V !■>..■  I-.,-  (Iiil.lr-.n 

EjrKlfstoirsStorits.ilAnniiiin  I,itiaii<lA<K.i 

Baldwin's  (Hil  Cr.H-k  S|..i-i.-s 

OldStorifsot'lhr  Fiisl 

Bmdish's  Old  Norsf  Stnri.-^ 


Fourth   Reader  Grade 

Holbrook's    Kound  Iht.-  Y<-..r  Ji<  Mvlh  and  Sior:;... 

Kroufs  Alicfs  Visit  to  tli.-  Hawaiian  Inland- 

Holder's  Stories  ol'  Aainwl  l.if.- 

IX-fne's  Kobinsim  Criisoi-  ISl(-,.li<iis) 

I>ana's  Plants  and    I'luir  Childr.-n 

Clarke's  Anibiaii  Ni^iit- 


Fifth  Reader  Grade 


Carju-nter's  North  Am 
South  Amerii-a.... 


AHin. 


Baldwin's  l)iM-ov.r.v  of  Xhv  Old  Northwes 
fomiucsl  ofthu  Old  Nnrthw<'st 

Di.-k.-ns's  Story  of  I.lttU-  N.-ll  ((...rdon).. 

IVrsons'sOiir  Country  in  I'o.in  iiml   l'r..si 

NrcUlam  s  Ould.N.r  Sludus 

(;iurln-r's  Story  ..I'lh,-  Ihirlun  (*ol.mi.->.. 
Sloryolth.    F,n-lisli 


of  I 


It.'l 


iblU-.. 


Arnolds  Slori.--.  of  Ati.-MT.t    IV..|<ks 

Sixth   Reader  Grade 


Miirkwi.k  \-  Siiiilh's   Ih 

Clarkfs  Shiry  ..f  Truy.. 

Slor.   ..f  rlvsirs... 


Tru.-   Citii! 


Story  of  All 


Slory  ot'taisjir 

(in.-rlu-r's  Slory  oftlu-  Chos.i.   IVopU 

Story  of  till-  (ir.-.ks 

St'.ry..ttlu-  ltoni,iiis 

Di.ktns's  Tale  of  T«..  C'iti.s  (Kirk).. 
S<'otls  Kcnihvorth  (Norrist 

(JiK-ntli.  Durwanl  (Norris) 

'ialisman  (IVw.y) 

\iui  Hcrain's  Story  i)f".r.i|>jm 

•■^tory  of  I'hinii 
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NEW  TOK.K 


San  FRANCISCO 
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TOUe  Fa/Kion'd  \^      

•  and  rhc  cerrccMcss  .^tfie  cAxAs 
M  ffie  tfiff^rc/if  robots. 

THE  nuCK  AUTOMATIC  PROGRAM  CLOCK 

rias*  Electric  Belli  and  oncratta  SRCONDARV  CLOCKS  In  all 
roama.  itcpartmcnli  and  bulldlnsa,  tha  Electric  Bill  bcins  runs 
aulonallGally  on  the  EXACT  MlNLiTE  act  down  in  the  prnEram 
lor  baBlnnlnB  and  closlne  every  period, aMcniblit  Band  dlsmlxslns 
,  acb(rar,ctc.,whlIeltiaa«condaryGluckii  run  on  EXACT  TIME  with 
UwPrDEramClock. 

Prom  plncu  and  punctuality  are  secured,  dbclpllne  pronialed 
and  leachcT*  relieved  of  one  of  the  moit  perpleilOE  dutlei  ol  th« 

You  wlirbelatercited  In  knowluR  mora  about  the  Prick  Autn. 
■atie  Prosrani  Clock,  anJ  Iti  ailvantane*  la  Mhool  nanaeement 
■nd  we  will  take  pleaiure  In  miiilniE  yuu  ulalugue  and  full  Inlur- 
Kathta,  If  yon  wUl  mention  thi*  Ad. 

FRED.  FRICK  CILOCK  CO. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


STUDENT 

1  Becomlntf 

2  Econornlc&l 

3  Comfortable 

4  Aesthetic 

5  StJmulELllng 

6  ScKoIarly 


DOCTOfi 


Seven  Types  oi  Student  Gowns 


17    Gr&des  "        1  *4DK1V  J    $2.75  to  JI6.75 

VuridiiN  vreiKtits  for  wiLriiith.  iiinde  quirkly  to  order  aa 
Tnca-siircnK'nti  I'a.sU}'  taken.  Convument  methods  for  distri- 
bution unci  )inytncnt.        ^^^^____ 

COTR.ELL      <®      LEONARD, 


Before  Yoo  VIere  Born 

KANE  SCHOOL  DESKS 

WERE  THE  BEST  MADE 

They  Haw  Mways  Maintained  tliat 

Proud  Position 

And  Mways  Will 

THEY    WERE    IN    THE     BEGINNING,     ARE     NOW,     AND     EVER     WILL     BE 

FIRST 


Madt  Adjustable  or  /ion'Adjujfable  at 


THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.  WORKS 


Works:  RACINE,  WIA. 


Nofmbar  1,  IMS 
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THREE   BOOKS 

OF  EXCEPTIONAL  WORTH 
Lyons'  Commercial  Law 

leads  all  other  books  in  jwpularity,  because  its  se- 
lection of  particulars  is  good  aad  it  presents  the 
subject  in  an  interesting-  and  teachable  form. 
Everything  in  it  leads  to  something  of  value  to  the 
pupil,  and  is  so  clear  that  the  novice  may  teach  it. 

Modem  Business  Speller 

is  already  the  popular  speller  for  the  high  school. 
It  has  all  the  good  features  you  have  ever  seen  in 
any  speller  and  many  new  ones.  It  is  more  than  a 
speller  it  will  reinforce  your  English  work.  The 
spelling  exercise  conducted  as  it  may  be  with  this 
book  is  not  the  dry,  monotonous  exercise  you  have 
known  but  may  be  interesting,   helpful,  and  educa- 

To  examine  this  work  is  to  be  impressed  with  its 
worth. 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeeping 

reproduces  office  conditions  in  the  school-room  so 
&ithfully  that  teacheri  pupil,  and  parent  are  alike 
impressed.  Instructions  on  bookkeeping,  business 
practice,  and  legal  questions  involved  immediately 
follow  each  transaction.  It  is  an  easy  work  to 
teach  and  thoroughly  practical.  Arranged  for  long 
or  short  course. 

POWERS  &  LYONS 

N«w  YorK  CKtcago  Sun  FrnnclMio 


/f9t»,  Vniqtu,  and  Vary  Valaahh  SooJtr 

THE  MORSE 
READERS    iw 

Practical  Graded  Text,  5  Books. 

By  THOS.  H.  BAIXIKT,  Supt.  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  ELLA  M.  POWERS. 
These  books  contain  all  the  Features  which  are  required  for 
the  BEST  MODERN  READERS.     Sure  to  f^re  satisfaction. 

MORSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  and 
the  NATXIRAL  MOVEMENT  METHOD 

COPY      BOOKS.  (Medial.)       Many    origliial 

Features  but  thoroughly  practical.  SO  to  tS  AMulM* 
Copy  Slipt  in  th*  Back  of  teek  Book.  Correlated  Copy 
Material  carefully  Graded  and  Illustrated. 

THE  QUINCY  GRAPpIC    ARITHMETIC 

By  W.  B.  MACHTTOSH  and  FRAKK  B.  PAKLIH.  Cor- 
relation of  Reading,  Writing,  Number,  Form  Color  Draw- 
ing and  Arrangement.     A  new  departure. 

RED  LETTER  DAYS  AND  RED  LETTER 

FACTS.  By  1.  FREEMAN  HALL,  Supt  N.  Adams, 
Mass.,  and  E.  D.  LEHIfOZ.  Remarkably  attractive  treat- 
ment, of  all  Holidays  and  fiscts  on  Nature,  Litetatnie. 
etc.    For  Srd  and  4th  Grades. 

J'ce  Catalog  for  Many  Othrr  Cfooict  aoo4<r> 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 
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School  Enteriahuneiit  Katoloc. 


n  of  thtB  literature.  ITO  books- 
new  ones  listed  and  deiorlbvd 
Free. 


Teachers'  K&talc^. 


IM  larse  pue*  UlnitiKted— revised  to  date. 
The  mott  eomplelfl  list  of  books  for  teachers, 
teaohera'  aids,  eto.,  in  existence.   Free. 


Hew  Century  KBtiilo(. 

A  detcTlptifelistof  pedaooKlcal  t _ 

taachen'iAdi  of  all  pnbluhen.  Orer  mt 
belt  books  listed.  alaniflad.maii7  doswlbtd 
A.  nnlqne  kataloK— none  other  pnhUusd. 
Send  tc.  itamp. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.,  e<i~c«m-..i  p»i.ii.h.r..  gj  e.  gjh  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Dixon's  American  Graphite 
Skefc/i/ng  Crayon 

is  very  popular  with  teachers  of  art  and  desiffn-  It 
is  u.sed  both  in  sketching  from  nature  or  from  the 
model.  It  comes  only  in  one  grade  and  is  very 
soft,  smooth,  and  black. 

There  are  six  other  |ieneils  however  that  belong 
in  till-  same  class,  all  soft,  and  very  useful  in  free 
hand  drauin;;. 

Ho.  300  OperafoT,  Very,  Very  Soft,  Large  Diameter 
"  30]  [ilt'matum,  "  "  Small  Diameter 

"  502  Carteret. 

"  3M  One  Orade  harder  than  Ho.  300 

"  305  Paragon,    Hexagon  Shape 
"  310  Shading,  One  Grade  Harder  than  302 

We  will  Ik-  jitad  to  send  some  of  these  pencils  to 
any  teacher  of  drawing  that  mentions  this  publication- 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE,  CO., 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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A  FEW  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  EIMER  &  AMEND 


ROBERTSON'^  CEOCRAPHEC-HISTORICAL  SCRIES,  IllnilntinB  tbs  HUbiiT  of 

Anuio*  an'Tttae  Cniliid  Statei.  from  itvt  to  tbe  prMent  time.    Tbe  ocl;  comDlete  work  od 

the  nutrket  oorrelalliig  the  aubjecta  of  Geography  aiid  HIstoiT. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.  Introdndng  thaObjTOlMfltbod. 

MaPDllsdtoibegnlireinblectufFiactLCftr^iihiiieHo. 
PROGRESSIVE  READING  AND  WRITING  SERIES,  CamblniuB  the  Word  and  8«ii- 

teoofl  Mfllhod  wltli  Pboueiici. 
UNION  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES.  EipMiallr  leleoted  foe  Sobool  ParpMu  br  emliMnt  ado- 

UNION  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  MAPS.  Coprrighted  mi. 
UNION  RECORDS  UNION  GLOBES 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

WeaNiDftpoiltlontolllIorden  prompUr  and  Mtliraotorllr.    Wrl(«  for  daM3rlptlT«  matter  and 

UNION  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO.,  2II-1B  E.  M.cllion  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

ia  tbe  title  of  a  unique  monthir  mwailne  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
ofeducatiOD.  It  la  now  in  it*  tweuth  year  and  has  numeroas  >n)»cribers  ia  every 
■late  of  the  Union.  Iti  great  valae  is  tbis— it  carries  tbe  student  forward  each  ^ar 
thru  a  S)Pitematic  Course  in  Pedasog;  and  General  Cnlture, 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS— Hiatorr  af  Education-Child  Sttsdy— History 
•f  Art  and  Studios  of  Famous  Falatln|s— Pada<ogy 
S*ndfer  iww  circular  dtiiriiing  the  count  mart  fully 

ONE.  DOLLAR  A  YEAK 

m  glad  to  indone  BncuJkTiOKu,  FanHDATions  aa  a  valuable  publloatloo  tor  ancb  (eaohers 

— h  gsneral  but  ■Tstematio  work  along  ednoational  IId*!."— Pbdi.  W.  B.  OmrnaoH.  Eran 

BaU  mgh  Bobool,  Brool 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  YorK 


TRANSLATIONS. 


BAHILTON,  LOCKE  snd  CLARK'S 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


lied— Him  Papar— Half-  New  Ooprrlxbt  IptrodBOttoiii-tl««  Trp*- 
Bidea—PiiceBedMedlo  Oood  Puar— Well  Bmnd-OonvenlaDt  focUia 
r  lample  pagai.  Rtoket— Prloe,  poitHld,  M  eenli  each. 

)  DAVID  McKAY.  PuUUben,  loaa  Mark^  St..  Phlladelpbla 


McINTOSH  LANTERN  LEADS 

AT  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

You  cannot  afford  to  let  youf 
school  continue  to  use  old-fashioned 
apparatus.  You  must  adopt  new 
and  up-to-date  methods  if  you  ex- 
pect success.    Write  to  us  about  it. 

MdNTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
^      SUPPLY  COMPANY 

IS  Harcourt  Street.    -    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical, 
Physical,  and  Biological  Apparatus.  Our  ap- 
paratus is  of  the  best  quality  and  our  prices  are 
the  lowest. 

Smnd  for  Cataio^ut*. 


30S.3I1  Third  At*..       NEW  YORK 

ManufocturcTS  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Evtrythhg  Needtd  ia   the  labotatoif 

Gian  Mowlst  tase  as  tha  rrtalaM 

Hatalwara  Hanafaetulac  lM*t.  la  tka  but 


SYSTEnATIC  COLLECTION. 


Th*  wABBtnaTOH  nBooi.  oOLLKonom  yitay 

-  ^nialotb-oaTeml  im.  aad  aosoBpHlH  wfM 


tMttOBL"     KtOJir     C&B:     LAimHM     SLlDn 
OBASn.ala.  DnerlpMT>OlK«Urt  (TH. 

■  DWIN  ■..  HOWELL 

nt  ITth  Stubt,  N.  W.,  WumHtTOB.  D.  0. 


ZcaaeM  asd  tha  beat  raaalti  an 
allki  nbaerrad  k7  the  «ae  af 

20th  Century  Ink  Essence 

in  aobools. 

Abigh  grade  Ink.  rednoed  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  jMaiolToi  readily^in  cold  water  and 
prodacesaperfeclWntliigTlaid.  Bold  in  qoarl. 
gallon  package,  etc..  at  wonclprfnllr  low  pnees. 

For  60  cts..  tbe  naoal  prloa  tor  a  quart  of  ink, 
I  will  (endjMnloneqaart  packagea,  Hampici, 
gootation  on  apeclBed  qnanlltiea  and  rnrihcr  la- 
lomiAtlon  on  reqneit. 

C.    A.    BLACK, 

36  Carnell  Street.        Clevaland,  Olila. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

538  Arcb  Street,  PbiUdelpbia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Bela  Agents  for  Dmwhoff'i  Baxon  niter  Paper* 


Pull  Oatalognea  fnmUhed  <n  teoelpt  of  M 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

the  S-Color  Box,  and  all  other  urade*. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRAWING  PAPERS,  Etc, 

andall  other  Drawing  and  Falnlbig  Haterlala. 
■and  to  Hanafaotnrers  and  Headqaarten  tor 
qoolaitona. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO..  1125  ChMfawt  SL,  PWb. 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SS"US 

Pnnil  wnn  taA  tta  tma.    T ■  Ma,  ttim, 

■SIHANIBIL'  POUNORV.BaramorsiMd^ 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical.  Slant,  or  Modified  Sant. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 


have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


Tht  Stationers  tupply  them. 


Works:  Cunden,  N.  J, 


November  1,  1 
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^eacher-s'  ,yt^encies. 


BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Wiflhing  teachere,  will  find  it  of  adTsntege  to  consalt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EsUbHihtil \j ytan.  tag  Audltortam  Bulldlii«.  Cblcago 

P*tiliims  filltJ,  ^,oao.  Eutern  Braocta  :  494  AikUnd   Ave.,  Bullalo,  N.  V. 

THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

♦  Alhburton  Place,  Boston.     1S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washingtoil. 

803  Michiowi  BouJevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis. 

MS  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  60  Third  St.,  Portland.  ' 

480  Parrott  Building,  San  Frandsco.  585  Stimson  Block,  Loa  Angeles. 

TACIFIC    TEACHE-RS'    ^GEfiCy). 

Beoommendateaobenforal1cluaBaotpo<itioii«liiWaHhinKtoa.  Onma,  Idaho  and  Montana 
Bafid  ETOvthof  PaHflc  Northwest  Is  making  an  nnnsoal  demand  for  t«aehen.   We  flU  positions 
U  r*n  wUh  to  BO  West  wiite  for  igox  Hannal  and  re|[iitiatlon  to 
».  W.  BrJBlpall.  Mana»«r,  -  3773  Br>oKlTn  At*..  a««tlla.  W«iblo«ton 

The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 


New  York  University 

WAaBmiaH^UI,!.  T.OTT.  .> 

e^ttnftW        A  RMlaaM  Sohoolof 

O^  fQAiIihlns  thonnwh 

'  inofsasioiia]    equip- 

fEVACOGy -^A  '"'~;»" 

•^   wuhina  to  fit  them- 


selves to  beeoma  i 


perintendsnta.  prindpals, 
mton  in  Normal  Sohoola 
od  the  Pedagogical  Departmant  of  CollagM. 
Tsc  Catalogoe  Mid  informaHon  ail  ill  asl. 
THE  REGISTRAR, 


NKWTOMLCITT. 


FISHER  Jf^Saf"^;  AGENCY 

tone  EXFCRIENCE,  PTOMPT,  KEUABIE.  12  Tremonf  SI.,  BOSTON,  i  iiJ^J.'^mpWoThe  ', 

■^"^^"^^^^^^^^^"^^""^^^"^^^"^^^^^^^"^""^^^^^^^^^^■^^  I  Circulars,  eivinz  details  of  the  course,  < 

CHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  '^•l°r°T\1rrJ"t°rt'J'r''^- 

^Joaen  the  best  agency  service  to  be  bad  la  the  South.    KmthYear.    ReaMOnabli 


D/fEXEL  milTUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COMHERCML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachen  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  >ch«ols 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  neces- 
sary academic  require ments,  and  who  have 
haa  two  or  more  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand- 

cu 


Terms,    Businesslike  Methods.    Write  us. 


MCHERSWANeilf 


woSaUi 


Batldlnr,  Cbleaco. 


KcUogg'sTcacliers'Buraur. 

— 4laad;  demand  (oi  good  normal  prlmarr  teachers 


JAMES  UacALISTER,  PrHident 
For  Bcit  RuuKs,  Equip  your  Schooli  with 

TAYLOirS  PATENT  and 
FOE£  HAND  DBAWING  PAPE& 

J^ar  Sampltl  and  PrUts  ViriU 

TAYLOR  A  CO.. 

At..  Sprlnarield.  Maaa. 


War*fertoH.r.N.J.,and  Pa.  Monaal  Prlnoipals.    Teachen  aeadtd  NOW.     PartlonUn  for    PI  AVS  IXalogs.  Bpeakers,  Operettai,  DtOIb, 
stomp.     ■     H.  5.  KBLUMKl,  rUnager,  No. « 1  Ba^t  Ninth  atTNt,  New  York  City.  looS  PAaET  *  ^'nl^M.^'Ms^t* 


3IaatI4th8t..lMwTork  I 


T^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ,SfiS?iS."?L 


BSMBSiMda  Teackm,  Tatar*,  aK  Mvate  Sctaosls. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

lBtr*dnoe«  to  colleges,  aehoola.and  Families,  Buperior  Profoisors,  Prindoals,  Amistantg,  Tntors, 
wysrassses,  for  everr  Department  af_  InBtrnction ;  Reoommeuds  Qood  Schools  to  Parents.    Call 


immeuds  Qood  Schooli 
-     Foreign    T> 


Benches,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

LomitPrloi.    He^onarteta.    Send  for  Catatan^ 


Special  dls count  tor  Schooli  i 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ■^^s^£^.^ 

aUvaUBee.    We  should  be  plea*«d  to  eiplsltt  oar  plana  to  70a.    Addiegs 

HENRY  SABIN,  MnbattaB  Bulldlag.  Des  Molnef.  low 


EMPIRE  TEACHERS  AGENCY.^TT^cw.  N.  y.  »  V,»«" 

WE  PR.OH18C  I  STe'^^^jrU'™.';!' (!  )^l  CANDIDATES 

I  You  »«rTl«  llut  lllnn  pl«M«  J 


AMANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SSSSA'S.S,'  S.ffir&.i:S 

InaMalnlnaPoeltiona.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  V. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Rapidly  superseding  all  the  old-ttme  melhods.  Holds  the  World's  Record 
for  speed  with  legibility,  fa  two  years  GREGG  SHORTHAND  has  been 
adopted  by  over  400  of  the  best  known  business  colleges  and  high  schools; 
and  our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  of  it. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  is  a  natural  system,  founded  on  the  elements 
»f  longhand,  and  written  with  a  free,  uniform  movement  instead  of  the  zig- 
aag  morement  of  the  geometrical  ■ysteroa.  This  system  is  free  from  shading 
and  position  writing,  and  on  account  of  its  simplici^  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  nse  in  public  schools. 

^vH^  for  our  bookM  "ABOUT  aREOG  SHORTHAND  " 
THE.  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  57  Washington  St,  Chicago 


New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co., 


MANUyACTURXR.8  ONLY. 

Slllc&le  Book  SlB.tea. 
Black  Diamond  Liquid  Sl&tlng. 
Ivorlne  Book  Slatea  ft.nd  Tablet*. 
SlUc&te  Fr&med  School  Slft.tea. 
SUicaLla  Ravolvlivg  Blackboarda. 
sulcata  Roll  Blackboards. 
High  Grade  Slated  Cloth. 
Silicate  Ivorlne  Shaeta. 
Slllcett*  Veneer  BIa^kbon.rd  P1b.i» 
in  slabs  4  ft  by  is  ft.    Cut  to  order  any 
size  desired.    We  can  save  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey for  you  by  placing  year  orders  with  na. 
Sheep  Skia  and  Vfool  Felt  Blackboard 
Eraiers,  Crayon  Holden,  Dividers,  Eaa- 
eU|  Fttolen,  etc 
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The 


Ne'w  Century 

#    Typewriter 

AMEBICAN  WlilTlNG  MACHINE  CO..  343  Btoidwiy,  New  ro.ik 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  llllllll  <l 


'Reliable  Text-3ooks 

IN  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
TATTAN:  OUH  COUNTXVS  STORY 

An  EtetnenUry  HJstor;  of  the  United  States.     65  cents,  Det. 

TISKX.:  A  HISTORY  OT  THE  VKlTZt)  STATES 

70i(   SCHOOLS,     For  Upper  Grammar  Gmdei.    ll.OO,  net. 

TAPPAN:  ENGLAND'S  STORY 

For  Grammar  Schools.     ftS  cents,  net 

LAHNED:  A  HISTORY  OT  ENGLAND 

For  High  Schools,     tl.35,  net. 

STRONG  AND  SCHAFER:  THE  QOVERNTfENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  TEOTLE.    Mceoi..oet. 

TISKE:  CIVIL  GO.VEKNflENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.     Jl.OO. net. 


Deienptitit  cireulan,  Ipith  tamflt  patti  and  eommtndationt,  frti  Kfen  rtquttl. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  II 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 


enable  tbe  teacher  to  place  uooa  ibe 
board  beautiful  designs  of  all  kinds. 

They  cost  very  little  and  Citn  be 
used  repeatedly. 

Witb  their  aid  the  teacher  can  illus- 
trate  lessons  in  Geograpby,  History, 
LuigUlge,   Bolauj,  Natural  History, 


Literature,  Penmaaship. 

They  are  o(  great  value  in  beautify- 
ing the  ichool-room. 

For  IOC.  we  will  send  i  Geography 
Map ;  I  Language  Stencil  and  our 
complete  list  of  stencils  and  charts. 


£.    L.    KELLOGG    G    CO.,    61    EAst    Ninth   Street.   NE.W    YOR.K, 


OTwO^feEASY  WORK 

I    .^  ~        HL^!!!.with  the  aUI  of 


Hljemington 

#|ypewriter 

In  Twenty  Years  we  have 
,  saved  the  world  enough 
labor  to  build  an  Empire. 

WVCKOFF.  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

(Reminglon  Typewriler  Co  ) 
327  BROAOWAT  NET  YORK 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Rests  and  strene:tbeiiB  tiio 
tired  and  confused  brain,  di»- 

£:ls  nervous    headache    oad 
daces  refreebing  sleep. 

Gives  {rood  appetite,  perfect 
difestlan  and  a  dear  ImlL 

GennlMbcui  tone  "  Honfcml'i "  on  tabd. 


tL'OUDS 


To  the  indow  and  children 
the  future  is  dark  with  clouds,  if 
the  bread-winner  dies  without 
making'  provision  for  hU  family. 

A  Life  Policy  ui  the  TRAV- 
ELERS INSUKANCE  COM- 
PANY provides  support  and 
shelter,  and  i.s  frequently  the 
means  of  rclievinjc  temporary 
embarrassment,  or  taking  care 
of  the  mortgage  on  the  house. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  safeguards  of  the  TRAV- 
ELERS INSUKANCE  COM- 
PANY'S Life  Polifies. 

The  Accident  Policies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  tt  weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  They  provide  other 
important  benefits. 


The 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

HeLfiford,    Conn.' 
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Seven  Lamps  for  the  Teacher's  Way. 

Synopsis  of  an  address  by  Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  Massachneetts  State  Board  of  Education. 


At  the  ioint  convention  of  the  superintendents  and  school 
boards  of  New  York  and  the  snperintesdentb  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Hill  delivered  an  inspiring  address  in  which  he  urged  the 
school  officers  to  see  that  their  iceachers  are  firmly  grounded  in 
certain  elementary  things  of  the  educative  process.  There  are, 
he  said,  seven  principles  or  guiding  thougnts  that  all  teachers 
need  to  have  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds-  ** lamps,"  he 
called  them,  **  to  illuminate  their  way/*  The  following  synopsis 
suggests  the  meaning  Secretary  Hill  gave  to  the  *'  seven  lamps." 

The  first  lamp  is  that  ef  the  Wonderjul  Interaction. 
There  are  two  realms  in  our  mental  life, — that  of  in- 
leading  currents  and  that  of  outleading  ones,  that  of 
impression  and  that  of  expression,  the  one  receptive 
and  preparatoiy,  the  other  executive  and  productive. 
The  educative  process  engages  both  realms,  indeed,  but 
in  a  very  special  way  belongs  to  the  latter.  All  our 
mental  states  tend  to  action  and  it  is  the  right  utiliza- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  each  upon  the  other 
that  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  educative  j^rocess.  The 
perennial  temptation  of  the  teacher  is  to  cut  this  pro- 
cesi  in  two,  to  attend  to  the  first  realm  and  neglect  th» 
•eeond  ;  to  neglect,  in  shert,  the  wonderful  interaction 
between  thought  and  deed  which  is  the  life  of  all  genu- 
ine education. 

The  second  lamp  is  that  of  the  Royal  H*8,— the  hand 
standing  for  that  action  which  springs  from  thought,  the 
head  symbolizing  that  thought  that  tends  to  aotion,  and 
the  heart  giving  its  warmth  and  color  to  the  interplay. 
The  traditional  R's  are  necessary ;  mastery  of  them  is 
an  aecomplishment,  but  after  all  they  are  only  tools.  It 
ii  not  rhetoric  that  rules  the  world  but  ideas.  Good 
English  is  more  than  a  grammatical  collocation  of  words ; 
it  is  adjustment  to  the  idea.  Have  something  to  say, — 
that's  thought ;  then  say  it, — that's  expression.  Our 
times  are  extending  the  maxim.  Have  something  to  do, 
that's  thought  also  ;  then  do  it,— that's  expression  also. 
Hence  the  endless  forms  ef  expresdon  Whatever 
forms  are  suitable  for  the  school,  they  all  need  the  back- 
ing of  high  thoughts  and  fine  feelings.  Better  ne 
schooling  at  all  than  a  schooling  put  to  ignoble  uses. 
Better  illiterate  honesty  than  cultured  dishonesty. 

The  third  lamp  is  that  of  the  Warkei^i  Itderegt.  What 
a  pity  that  the  joy  of  the  child  in  his  spontaneous  activ- 
ity should  ever  sicken  and  die  when  it  comes  to  the 
school  guidance  of  that  activity.  Artificial  stupidity  is 
a  possible  product  of  the  schools.  There  are  teachers 
who  still  persist  in  bandaging  children's  minds  as  the 
Chinese  bandage  their  feet,  and  with  like  results.  The 
teacher  should  distinguish  between  p!easure  interest 
and  pain  interest.  Especially  should  the  teacher  note 
that  that  interest  which  leads  to  a  fine  action  becomes 
by  such  action  a  finer  interest  and  so  leads  to  a  finer 
action  still.  The  child's  interest  is  captured  at  first  by 
the  novelty  of  the  outward,— but  it  is  bad  for  both  teacher 
and  child  to  depend  too  long  on  such  mild  sensational- 
ism of  method.  The  teacher  cannot  always  be  discharg- 
ing fireworks,  and  the  normal  child  at  length  tires  of 
effeminate  methods,  hates  to  have  his  food  cut  into  bits 
and  tendered  him  in  a  spoon.  Respect,  then,  his  inter- 
est in  doing  things,  his  spirit  to  overcome  difiici^lties, 
his  consciousness  of  growing  power.  There  are  two 
things  that  modern  education  does  not  stand  for,— ef- 
feminacy of  method  and  the  dissipation  of  jsnergy. 

The  fourth  lamp  is  that  of  the  Commendahle  Ratio. 


Children's  capacities  vary  endlessly.  Teachets  cannot 
reduce  them  to  a  common  level.  It  would  spoil  the 
landscape  to  do  so.  If  elementary  education  keeps  the 
ratio  of  accomplishment  to  available  power  reasonably 
high,  it  serves  its  purpose.  Educationally  the  little 
that  expresses  one's  al)  ranks  immeasurably  higher  than 
some  larger  achievement  that  expresses  but  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  one's  all.  Percentage  to  express 
accomplishment  are  feasible  in  a  way  ;  not  so  percent- 
age to  express  the  ratio.  The  gravest  problems  of  ele- 
mentary education  are  found  in  the  conflict  of  two  ideals, 
— that  of  scholarship  based  on  standards  of  exterior  de- 
termination and  that  of  development  based  on  standards 
of  interior  capacity.  The  schools  are  chafing  and  wor- 
rying under  the  former  when  their  supreme  business  is 
with  the  latter.  The  true  road  to  scholarship  is  by  way 
of  the  commendable  ratio.  It  makes  a  vast  difference 
with  the  joy  of  the  pupils  and  the  temper  of  the  teachor 
which  of  these  two  ideals  dominates  the  school. 

The  fifth  lamp  is  that  of  the  Gracious  Overflow.  Train 
the  right  arm  to  increased  strength,  and  the  left  arm 
shares  in  the  gain.  It  profits  by  the  gracious  overflow. 
So  for  all  our  activities.  There  is  a  radiation  of  gain 
from  them, — gain  in  muscles,  gain  in  idea,  gain  in  will 
power.  Our  activities  minister  to  one  another,  and  the 
gain  is  forever  crossing  the  chasm  that  divides  the  men- 
tal from  the  physical.  It  follows  that  courses  of  study 
somewhat  intensive  in  character  are  broader  than  they 
seem.  Sometimes  there  blossoms  in  the  overflow  the 
finest  fiower  of  instruction. 

The  sixth  lamp  is  that  of  The  Backward  Light.  Things 
dimly  seen  in  childhood  are  more  clearly  Eeen  in  matur- 
ity. Indeed,  why  should  the  harvest  follow  hard  upon 
the  seedtime?  It  is  not  always  wise,  therefore,  to  keep 
children  back  for  lack  of  thoroness.  Some  trust  should 
be  placed  in  the  power  of  maturity  to  dispel  their 
fog. 

The  seventh  lamp  is  that  of  the  Blessed  Transformation. 
Our  mental  growth  must  wait  on  our  physical.  The 
sooner  the  teacher  accepts  the  inevitablenees  of  na- 
ture's slow  pace  on  the  physical  side,  the  less  impatient 
will  he  be  over  the  inevitableness  of  her  slow  pace  ob 
the  mental.  But  is  the  pace  so  very  slow?  It  baa 
taken  ages  for  man  to  rise  to  the  marvelous  creature  be 
is  to-day,  and  yet  science  tells  us  that  each  human 
being,  in  its  own  life  history,  passes  thru  all  the  devel- 
opment stages  of  the  race  since  its  life  began.  Here  is 
speed  enough, — nature's  sturdy  hint  that  people  should 
not  be  eternally  hurrying  things  up  with  the  child.  We 
owe  John  Fiske  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  pointing  out  the 
significance  of  man's  prolonged  infancy, — lis  edueabil- 
ity  depends  upon  it.  What  a  paradox, — the  child  ris- 
ing, stumbling,  falling,  and  therefore  educable,  hie 
weakness  suddenly  becomes  his  strength  !  Thus  hin- 
drances, by  a  blessed  alchemy,  are  seen  to  be  most  benefi- 
cent helps.  The  resistance  of  the  child  to  instruction 
sometimes  becomes  his  salvation.  What  a  sad  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  child  were  really  to  accept  all  the  advice 
in  all  its  details  that  all  his  advisers  see  fit  to  g^ve 
him! 
These  seven  lamps  light  up  seven  essential  things  in 
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the  educative  process^ — the  seat  of  the  proceBS,  the 
ideas  that  should  dominate  it,  the  finest  inspiration  of 
ity  the  truest  measure  of  success  in  it,  the  radiation  of 
gain  from  it,  the  saving  of  its  early  obscure  interac- 
tions by  later  ones  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  beneficent 
character  of  many  of  its  conditions  that  are  commonly 
held  to  be  adverse. 


Features  of  American  Hij^her  Education 

By  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

(CoBtinued  from  last  week,) 

The  first  characteristic,  then,  of  our  American  system 
of  higher  education  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  state, 
church,  and  private  effort  in  the  work  of  founding  and 
developing  a  group  of  institutions  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  should  supply  the  need  of  higher  trainiog.  And 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that 
this  CO  operation  shall  continue,  at  least  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  come. 

We.  as  a  people,  cannot  afford  to  let  the  interest  of 
the  state,  of  the  church,  or  of  private  individuals  in 
higher  education  languish  or  die.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
meny  to  the  essential  oneness  of  the  American  people, 
to  the  essential  soundness  of  our  educational  life  that 
all  these  different  institutions  are  working  consciously 
toward  the  same  ends ;  that  the  fundamental  qualities 
ef  American  citizenship  are  developed  in  all  alike  and 
that  the  ideals  of  all  these  various  institutions  in  this  re- 
spect are  the  same.  The  alert,  wide-awake,  conscien- 
tious, devoted  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind,  the 
prudent,  painstaking,  truth-loving  scholar  is  the  product 
of  all  alike. 

Another  peculiarity  of  American  universities,  distin- 
guishing them  from  their  European  counterparts  in  a 
very  striking  way,  is  the  form  of  government — the  non- 
professional, non-expert  board  of  trustees.  .  .  With 
us  they  are  nearly  all,  legally,  at  any  rate,  entirely  under 
the  control  of  a  body  outside  of  the  faculty,  outside  of 
the  alumni,  and  outside  of  the  state  departments  of  ed- 
ucation. Even  the  state  universities  are  usually  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  a  special  board  appointed 
for  this  particular  purpose  and  not  subject  in  any  other 
way  to  the  regularly  constituted  state  authorities. 
These  boards  are  either— as  in  the  case  of  state  univer- 
sities— appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected  by  the 
legislature  or  the  people — or  appointed  by  the  church  or 
mere  often  are  self-elective,  filling  vacancies  in  the 
koard  by  the  votes  of  the  board  itself.  These  trustees 
are  often  business  men,  sometimes  not  Qollege  graduates 
themselves;  often  professional  men— nearly  always 
men  who  have  had  no  other  connection  with  educational 
work  than  that  involved  in  their  duties  as  trustees. 

Te  these  boards  is  entrusted  by  law  full  authority  to 
prescribe  courses  of  study,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  pro- 
fessors at  pleasure  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  in  detail 
if  they  so  desire.  The  foreign  student  looks  at  this 
delegation  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
society  to  a  set  of  busy  men  who  can  not  be  expected 
te  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  amaze- 
ment not  unmixed  with  amusement.  ...  I  think  it 
is  highly  probable  that  if  we  were  blocking  out  anew  in 
an  old  civilization  a  method  of  government  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning  no  one  would  think  of  resorting 
to  such  a  device  as  that  of  a  non-expert  board  of  trus- 
tees as  the  chief  organ  of  control.  But  to-day  thru  the 
evolution  of  American  conditions  we  have  elaborated 
such  an  or^an  and  to  my  mind  this  fact  has  had  a  pro- 
found significance  for  our  educational  life. 

Universities  tend  to  become  caste  and  class  institu- 
tions. They  tend  to  become  pharisaic  in  sentiment  and 
action.  As  self-governing  bodies,  if  they  have  great 
endowments  they  learn  to  regard  themselves  as  existing 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  happen  to  be 
in  control  at  the  time.  English  educationists  tell  us 
that  such  were  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  one  time  in 


their  existence  ;  .such  were  nearly  all  the  continental 
universities  wherever  they  secured  complete  autonomy 

and  control  of  adequate  foundations If 

higher  institutions  of  learning  are  to  serve  their  real 
purpose  they  must  at  some  point  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  ;  they  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  daily  life  about  them.  Some  means  must 
balprovided  by  which  the  life  blood  of  the  great  pulsat- 
ing world  around  them  can  flow  in  and  thru  Ihem, 
purifying,  cleansing,  and  purging  them.  Some  common 
organ  must  be  developed  which  can  bring  the  university 
and  the  world  of  outside  activity  together.  This  end 
has  been  attained  in  our  American  device  of  boards  ef 
trustees  and  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  our  higher  schools  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  thru  these  boards  of  trustees  it  has  been 
possible  to  bring  outside  influences  to  bear  on  the  in- 
ternal management  and  spirit  of  these  institutions.  All 
this  is  aside  from  the  very  signiflcant  fact  that  they 
have  been  most  important  elements  in  securing  that 
public  interest  which  has  turned  such  streams  ef 
wealth  into  the  treasuries  of  our  schools  without  which 
our  recent  progress  would  have  been  impossible.  All 
this  is  aside,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
trustees  have  themselves  provided  the  necessary  funds 
out  of  their  own  resources. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  circumstance  that  these 
trustees  have  often  brought  to  the  university  in  the 
management  of  its  business  affairs  a  devoted  service 
which  could  net  have  been  bought  for  any  money  yen 
can  readily  realize  what  an  important  part  in  this  mag- 
nificent development  has  been  taken  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  public  spirited  men  who  have  at  great 
expense  of  time  and  effort  given  their  best  services  te 
this  cause. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  unique  institution  characteristic  of  our 
American  system  of  higher  education  is  that  of  the 
presidency.  The  American  university  president  has  n» 
exact  counterpart  in  the  educational  scheme  of  a^ 
other  country.  He  is  a  development  peculiar  to  tro 
United  States,  an  outgrowth  of  peculiar  educational 
and  financial  conditions.  He  is  theoretically  supposed 
to  be  an  educational  leader,  a  financial  leader,  and  a 
practical  business  manager  combined  in  one.  He  is 
not  only  expected  to  outline  an  educational  policy  in  a 
broad  way  but  also  to  keep  aufait  with  the  educational 
administration  of  the  university  even  into  its  very  de- 
tails. It  is  ordinarily  made  his  duty  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  see  that 
every  instructor  is  performing  his  duty  toward  the 
institution  and  the  students. 

He  is  expected,  moreover,  to  plan  a  scheme  of  flnaft- 
cial  support  for  the  institution  and  devise  methods  ef 
keeping  its  needs  before  the  public.  If  he  is  presideat 
of  a  state  university  he  must  know  how  to  impress  tht 
legislature ;  if,  of  a  private  university,  he  must  be  able 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  church  or  of  private  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  te  contribute  to  the  endowment  sr 
current  support  of  the  institution.  He  must  also  see 
that  this  money  once  obtained  is  wisely  spent.  He 
must  be  able  to  prepare  a  budget  in  which  security  is 
offered  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  every  dollar  and 
that  the  total  outlay  be  kept  within  the  total  income. 
In  many  cases  he  must,  furthermore,  supervise  and  be 
generally  responsible  for  the  actual  administration  of 
the  business  affairs  of  the  university. 

In  the  public  mind,  at  any  rate,  he  is  entrusted  with 
responsibility  for  all  the  details  of  discipline  from  pr^ 
viding  safeguards  against  the  silly  pranks  of  freshmen 
or  the  wild  excesses  of  upper  classmen  engaged  in  cele- 
brating athletic  victories,  to  determining  the  attitude 
of  the  institution  toward  fraternities  and  sorosities. 

In  fact,  t^he  position  in  its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities has  become  an  almost  absurd  one.  No  map, 
however  able,  however  experienced  can  possibly  per- 
form all  its  duties.    I  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
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to  work  in  the  very  closest  relations  with  two  ef  the 
-ablest  univeriity  presidents. whom  this  country  has  e?er 
prodaced — remarkable  not  only  as  piucational  leaders 
of  the  first  rank  but  as  men  of  extraordinary  poweis  for 
general  effecti?eness  in  anything  they  undertake — Dr. 
William  Pepper,  late  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ablest  native-born  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  insight  and  far-reaching  mental 
powers,  and  Pros.  William  R.  Harper  whom  you  all 
know  as  facile  princepa  in  this  field.  I  have  known 
Mf  eral  other  able  university  presidents  and  1  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  their  ability  or  their  good 
will  when  I  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  university 
president  who  fulfilled  even  approximately  the  func- 
tiens  which  his  position  theoretically  placed  upon  him  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  among  others  that  it  transcends 
homan  ability. 

I  need  net  say  that  I  have  no  hopes  of  succeeding 
where  these  men  and  such  as  they  have  failed.  I  mean 
by  failing  that  they  failed  to  do  the  things  which  the 
logic  of  their  positions  forced  upon  them ;  which  under 
the  circumstances  nobody  else  could  do ;  which  they 
had  no  time  or  strength  to  do  and  which,  therefore, 
want  undone. 

I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  is  not 
already  here  when  this  office  mast  be  put  into  com- 
mission ;  when  its  functions  shall  be  separated  and 
when  the  duties  now  entrusted  in  theory  to  one  man 
will  be  divided  among  several. 

The  office  as  said  before  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  pecu- 
liar educational  conditions  and  will  probably  disappear 
in  its  present  form  when  we  pass  from  the  pioneer  to 
the  settled  state  of  society.  .  .  •  Somebody  has 
defined  the  government  of  Russia  to  be  a  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination.  Somebody  else  has  re* 
marked  that  this  is  almost  an  exact  description  of  the 
governmemt  of  an  American  college  or  university.  The 
president  of  the  institution  backed  up  by  the  board  of 
trustees  can  drive  out  not  only  any  particular  professor 
but  an  entire  faculty  or  several  faculties— such  an 
occurrence  is  not  unknown  in  our  educational  history. 
The  president  keeps  on  in  his  course  of  change — refor- 
mation or  deformation  as  the  case  may  be  until  the 
rising  tide  of  opposition  finally  overwhelms  him  and  a 
new  experiment  is  made  with  another  man.  The  com- 
parison of  the  function  ef  an  American  university 
president  with  that  of  a  king  or  despot,  is,  however,  an 
unfortunate  and  misleading  one.  Much  more  illu- 
minating would  be  the  comparison  with  the  respon- 
sible head  of  an  English  cabinet.  As  long  as  he  pro- 
poses plans  which  command  the  assent  of  his  board  of 
trustees — representing  in  this  case  the  Parliament — 
the  lawgiving  authority— he  is  all  powerful.  He  has 
behind  him  the  entire  force  of  the  country  so  to  speak. 
He  can  build  and  rebuild ;  extend  and  contract ;  raise 
up  and  oast  down.  But  the  instant  he  loses  the  con- 
Idence  of  this  board  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad,  his 
power  is  gone  ;  his  position  becomes  untenable.  He 
gees  to  join  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  ex-ministers 
always  willing  to  criticise,  always  willing  to  give  their 
advice  and  counsel. 

The  American  system  of  higher  education  would 
probably  never  have  developed  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  two  peculiar  organs 
of  life  and  expression — the  trustees  and  the  president ; 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  either  of  them  .is 
destined  permanently  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  educational  economy  of  the  country  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past  and  are  doing  now. 

Universities  as  Evangelists. 

Our  American  system  of  higher  education  is  evangel- 
istic in  character.  Our  institutions — at  least  in  the 
last  generation— have  never  been  satisfied  with  merely 
offering  their  facilities  to  the  publie,  content  to  let 
those  who  wished  such  opportunities  avail  themselves  of 
thein.  They  have  gone  forth  into  the  community  in  one 
form  or  another  and  preached  the  gospel  of  a  higher 


education  ;  they  have  gone  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  compelled  the  guests  to  come  to  the  feast 
which  has  been  prepared  for  them.  They  have  all  en- 
gaged in  this  form  of  university  extension  work  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  oyer- rising  tide  of  university  attend- 
ance. We  have,  generally  speaking,  in  this  country  not 
compelled  attendance  at  universities  as  they  do  on  the 
continent.  We  have  not  made  attendance  at  a  univer- 
sity a  condition  of  admission  to  the  bar,  to  the  church, 
to  medicine  or  other  professions  or  callings.  We  have 
left  it  free  to  our  young  people  to  attend  these  institu- 
tions or  not  as  they  saw  fit.  What  the  government  has 
failed  to  do  in  this  respect,  private  parties  must  do  for 
it,  if  the  standards  of  education  and  culture  are  to  keep 
pace  with  our  growing  wealth  and  population.  Hence 
the  willingness  on  the  part  of  our  higher  schools  to 
preach  this  doctrine  of  the  desirability,  nay  !  necessity 
of  university  training. 

This  campaign  for  higher  education — we  can  really 
call  it  nothing  else— takes  on  different  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  president  in  a  small  college 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  Chicago  told  me  of  a  mission- 
ary tour  he  made  one  summer  which  doubled  the  attend- 
ance at  his  college.  He  hired  a  large  covered  wagon 
and  a  strong  team  of  horses  for  three  months.  He 
loaded  in  his  college  Glee  Club  and  a  few  cooking  uten- 
sils and  started  across  a  section  of  country  from  which, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  no  candidates  for  any  college 
had  ever  emerged.  He  would  drive  into  a  village,  tether 
his  horses,  and,  making  arrangements  for  food  and  drink, 
begin  his  campaign.  The  Glee  Club  would  sing  a  series 
of  all  compelling  college  songs  on  the  space  in  front  of 
the  wagon  or  on  the  village  green.  After  a  suitable 
crowd  had  gathered  the  president  would  deliver  an 
address  on  the  desirability  of  a  higher  education.  This 
would  be  followed  up  by  a  meeting  in  the  church  or 
churches,  by  an  address  before  the  town  schools,  etc., 
etc.  Before  he  was  thru  with  his  three  days'  meeting 
the  whole  town  was  as  excited  on  the  subject  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  higher  education  as  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  becoming  only  over  politics  and  religion. 

This  may  be  a  somewhat  crude  form  of  preaching  tho 
gospel  of  higher  culture,  tho  it  was  doubtless  effective. 
It  is  the  Salvation  Army  plan  of  getting  into  the  educa- 
tional depths.  The  greater  institutions  have  pursued 
more  subtle  met hDds— oftentimes  with  even  greater 
effect.  The  system  of  accrediting  schools  with  the  peri- 
odical visitation  by  a  member  of  a  university  faculty  ;  the 
system  of  affiliating  schools  and  making  them  to  fed 
themselves  a  part  of  the  university — thus  leading  many 
youths  ta  look  toward  higher  schools  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  thought  of  it ;  the  building  up  of  great 
alumni  associationb,  with  one  of  their  chief  objects  the 
increase  of  attendance  at  alma  mater ;  the  publication 
of  alumni  magazines  and  semi-scientific  periodicals  of 
various  kinds ;  the  sending  out  of  newsletters  to  the 
press  ;  the  organization  of  university  extension  work  in 
a4  its  various  forms ;  the  trips  of  the  college  associa- 
tions, like  glee  clubs,  football  elevens,  and  baseball  nine% 
inter-collegiate  debates,  the  annual  tours  of  university 
presidents  thru  the  country,  the  offering  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  etc.,  etc.,  all  contribute  to  the  same  end 
of  popularizing  the  university  and  of  accomplishing,  by 
different  methods,  and  methods  more  consonant  with  omr 
American  life,  the  same  end  of  bringing  large  numbers 
of  people  in  contact  with  higher  education  as  the  com- 
pulsory methods  of  European  countries  do  for  them. 

Some  critically-inclined  people  have  called  this  evan- 
gelistic work  by  the  cruel  term  of  advertising  and  hare 
denounced  it  as  unworthy  the  institutions  and  educa- 
tional policy  of  a  great  country,  have  referred,  in  scath- 
ing terms,  to  the  strenuous  competition  of  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  for  students.  Such  a  conception  falls 
to  grasp  the  vital  elements  in  the  situation. 

nighu  Education  of  Women. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  system  of 
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edacation  is  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  it  provides 
for  the  edacation  of  women.  No  system  of  higher  edu- 
catien  in  any  country  at  any  time  has  ever  made  such 
liberal  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  as 
our  own.  This  has  taken  different  forms  according  to 
the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  state  universities,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  has  assumed  the  form  of  co-education  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term— absolute  equality  and  similarity  of 
treatment  of  both  sexes  in  aU  respects,  practically  no 
recognition  that  either  sex  requires  or  would  care  for 
any  special  provision  for  its  peculiar  wants  or  needs.  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley  most  of  the  church  institutions 
and  other  schools  under  non-state  control  have,  natu- 
rally enough,  followed  the  example  of  the  state  univer- 
sities, and  established  as  a  principle,  anyhow,  the  com- 
plete parity  of  the  sexes  in  higher  education. 

In  the  East  the  older  universities,  like  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  plan.  Starting  as  a  mere  scheme  of  private 
tutors  for  women  under  a  certain  supervision  of  the 
university  these  plans  have  worked  out  into  a  system  of 
women's  colleges  affiliated  with  or  annexed  to  the  uni- 
versity in  which  many  of  the  facilities  accorded  to  the 
men  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  women.  And  finally  the 
system  of  women's  colleges,  pure  and  simple,  has  been 
elaborated,  which,  beginning  with  Vassar,  now  numbers. 
East  and  West,  more  than  half  a  dozen  institutions  of 
the  first  rank,  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

What  the  ultimate  form  of  female  education  is  to  be 
in  this  country  I  think  no  wise  man  would  venture  to 
predict  with  any  confidence.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say 
that  in  all  probability  the  various  forms  now  in  exist- 
ence will  continue  to  flourish  and  other  forms  may  be 
added  as  our  society  develops.  The  typical  form,  how- 
ever, that  which  will  ultimately  embrace  the  vast  major- 
ity of  institutions  and  students,  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  at  any  rate  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  system  of  co-education,  simple,  complete, 
and  unadulterated,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  sim- 
ple one  that,  for  the  complete  education  of  women  as 
our  American  society  conceives  it,  the  entire  range  of 
educational  institutions  must  be  provided  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  we  shM  not  be  able,  financially,  to  build 
and  maintain  two  entirely  different  systems  of  educa- 
tion, one  for  women  and  one  for  men.  Nor,  I  may  add, 
will  such  a  duplication  of  educational  faculties  ever  be 
justified  by  the  fancied  evils  of  co-education. 

Technical  Education. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  our  American  system 
of  higher  education  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in 
even  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject.  That  is  the  pecul- 
iar way  in  which  we  have  combined  the  work  of  techni- 
cal instruction  with  that  of  the  humanities  and  the  pro- 
fessions in  one  institution.  We  have  united,  to  use  a 
German  term,  the  Polytechnicum  and  the  university. 
This  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  instruction  in  both 
branches  of  the  institution.  The  technical  school' has 
made  university  work  more  practical,  compelled  it  to 
measure  itself  by  new  and  healthful  standards,  and 
brought  a  new  spirit  into  much  of  its  activity.  The 
university  has  humanized  the  technical  work. 

A  technical  school  bodies  forth  in  its  very  aim  and 
spirit  an  idea  which  is  at  times  in  danger  of  being  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  and  the  humanities,  viz. : 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  all  knowledge  is  being  good  for 
something  besides  itself.  The  presence  of  the  professors 
ef  technical  subjects  in  a  faculty  where  all  other  sub- 
jects of  college  and  university  instruction  are  represented 
has  proved  to  be  a  healthful  and  inspiring  influence. 
Contact  with  the  culture  side  of  education  has,  in  its 
turn,  reacted  upon  the  technical  instructors,  and  thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
these  two  great  forces  in  education,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  both  and  to  the  lasting  improvement  in  spirit  and 
method  of  every  grade  of  American  education.    I  am 


aware  that  some  acute  critics  of  American  educatioi^ 
have  lamented  this  very  fact.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  view  of  education  is  erroneous.  It  is  not  noces^ 
sary,  as  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  our  great  scholars,, 
that  every  man  in  the  community  should  study  Latin 
and  Greek  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  it  is  not  necesBary 
that  every  man  should  have  an  adequate  conception  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  It  is  very  necessary,, 
however,  to  national  welfare,  that  some  members  of  our 
society  should  give  time  and  attention  to  these  things  ;. 
that  some  scholars  should  give  strength  and  power  to 
the  mastery  of  this  ancient  civilization  and  thus  inter- 
pret for  our  day  and  generation  the  imperishable  expe- 
riences of  Greece  and  Rome,  live  over  for  us  their  his- 
tory, and  be  able  to  rewrite  and  reinterpret  it  for  ua 
all. 

Now  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  this  country  when 
the  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  humanities  have  been 
greater,  or  the  ardor  in  their  pursuit  more  intense  than 
to-day.  Never  has  the  study  itself  been  more  practical 
and  useful  than  at  present.  And  it  seems  to  me  ap- 
parent that  the  very  emphasis  which  pure  and  applied 
science  has  received  in  our  modern  educational  system 
by  the  union  of  technical  school  and  university  ha» 
made  its  contribution  to  the  revolution  in  the  study  of 
the  humanities  which  has  marked  the  last  generation  in 
this  country.  Technical  students  leave  our  universi- 
ties defenders  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
humanities — a  justification  in  itself  of  the  union  of  the 
polytechnicum  and  the  university. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  things  and  many  more  which 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  I  believe  that  the 
American  system  of  higher  education  is  nearer  to  the 
people,  commands  more  completely  their  sympathy,  is 
better  understood  by  them  and  consequently  more  ad- 
mired and  loved  than  ever  before. 

The  general  public  is  far  more  interested  in  every* 
thing  relating  to  our  colleges  and  universities;  our 
newspapers  give  more  space  to  chronicling  thlB  events 
in  the  academic  world,  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  college  and  university  policy  than  ever 
before.  All  these  things  point  to  the  firm  hold  which 
this  department  of  education  has  taken  of  the  average 
man,  developing  in  him  an  interest  in  and  affection  for, 
our  higher  institutions  which  argues  well  for  their 
future. 

And  this  has  come  about  among  other  thingi  because 
we  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  state,  church,  and 
private  initiative,  thus  bringing  in  all  classes  of  the 
eommunity ;  because  we  have  secured  a  close  contact 
with  the  community  in  our  very  scheme  of  organization,, 
because  our  institutions  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  beget  by  conscious  activity  an  interest 
in  the  great  public  for  their  work,  because  we  have 
cared  for  the  education  of  women  and  thus  enlisted  the 
support  of  an  enormously  large  and  even  more  impor- 
tant element  of  our  society ;  and  because  we  have  «m- 
phasized  the  great  departments  of  applied  science  in 
our  scheme  of  higher  edrcation  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional training  for  the  learned  professions. 


Wide-awake  teachers  in  America  have  long  since 
recognized  the  importance  of  securing,  preserving,  and 
promoting  by  every  means  within  their  po#er  a  helpful 
co-operation  with  parents.  When  parental  co-operation 
is  neglected  the  school  cannot  realize  its  full  purpose^ 
whatever  its  reputation  may  be.  Live  parents*  meet- 
ings aid  the  development  of  the  social  possibilities  of 
the  school. 

Parents'  evenings  are  also  a  very  popular  and  roost 
beneficent  feature  of  many  schools  in  Germany.  They 
are  usually  social  gatherings  in  which  parents  and 
teachers  meet  together  with  the  object  of  promotisjg^ 
cordial  relations  between  them,  and  chatting  and  'con- 
sulting with  each  other  about  the  children. 
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Reconciliation  of  Educational  Ideals. 

Bj  Pre3.  WiLLiAU  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bovdoin  College.* 

There  are  fire  sdacational  ideals  strufiglitig  for  gn- 
premac7 :  The  phyBical,  the  technical,  the  liberal,  the 
theoretical,  and  the  spiritnal. 

The  physical  ideal  is  much  more  than  the  athletic  ;  it 
is  normal  functions,  steady  nerves,  and  cheerful  temper 
as  the  basis  of  a  useful  and  happy  life.  The  technical 
ideal  is  ability  to  earn  a  liriog  for  self  and  family  by 
contributing  to  the  community  aomething  as  valuable 
as  the  minimum  on  which  one  is  willing  to  live. 

The  liberal  ideal  is  to  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all 
ages;  to  count  nature  a  familiar  acquaintance  and  art 

■Part  of  BD  address  delivered  before  the  Outlook  Cinb,  of 
Mnntdair.N   J..  October  24. 


an  intimate  friend,  and  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world's 
library  in  one  pocket  and  feel  its  resources  behind  ov« 
in  whatever  task  he  undertakes.  The  theoretical  is  de- 
votion to  truth,  not  because  it  is  healthy  or  useful  or 
edifying,  but  for  her  own  dear  and  precious  sake,  and 
for  the  joy  of  receiving  her  fresh  from  the  miod  of 
God. 

The  spiritual  ideal  is  grateful  love  of  God,  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  family,  the  state, 
the  church,  the  morsl  industrial  order,  scorn  to  make 
mean  exceptions  to  just  laws  in  one's  own  favor,  and 
generous  service  of  our  fellow-men. 

Each  of  these  ideals  is  necessary.  Without  the  pby- 
sical,  one  becomes  an  invalid  ;  without  the  technical,  one 
becomes  educationally  a  pauper ;  without  some  touch  of 
the  theoretical,  one  hardens  into  conservative  conven- 
tionality ;  without  the  spiritual,  one  is  an  oThan  in  h'> 
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Father'i  house,  an  alien  and  an  enem;  in  a  world  of 
ord«rfld  brotherhood. 

Yet  neither  of  these  ideaJe  alone  is  complete.  The 
pbyiical  alone  would  make  a  man  a  great,  fat  ox  ;  the 
teohnioal  alone  would  make  one  a  mere  machine  in  the 
IndaBtrial  mill ;  the  liberal  alone  would  make  one  a  mere 
dilettante ;  the  theoretical  alone  makes  one  perilonel; 
nsaraorank;  the  spiritaal  alone  would  make  ua  mere 
monka  and  nuns.  These  ideals  must  be  reconciled  and 
Wiif  ned  their  respective  places  and  proportioos. 

,  Let  each  iastitution  cherish  its  own  distinctive  ideal 
and  trust  all  other  educational  agencies  to  do  the  same  : 
let  each  ideal  make  proper  concessions  to  the  rights  of 
the  other  four  and  we  shall  have  the  perfect  workinic  of 
oar  educational  system  and  produce  the  symmetrically 

educated  man. 


The  Teaching  of  History. 

Br  Sapt.  W.  E.  CHANCELLOR,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Many  school  superintendents,  grammar  masters  and 
normal  teachers  have  written  upon  arithmetic,  language, 
and  reading,  bat  for  methods  of  teaching  history  and 
civil  government  those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves 
as  to  current  practice  and  advanced  theory  must  still 
rely  upon  the  opinions  and  views  chiefly  of  college  pro- 
fessors. The  reasons  for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
articles,  addresses,  monographs,  and  books  by  pereons 
of  practical  experience  in  elementary  school  hietoiy- 
teacbiog  are  obvious  and  familiar  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  recent  publication  by  Professor  Bourne 
of  Western  Reserve  university  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Teaching  of  BiUory  and  Civiet  in,  the  Elemevtary  and  the 
Seeondary  School  is  noteworthy  as  another  attempt  by  a 
scholar  who  is  also  a  college  teacher  to  do  what  in  the 
final  analysis  cannot  be  done  entirely  well  by  one  not 
engaged  in  elementary  teaching. 

It  is  with  purpose  that  I  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discussion  of  bow  to  teach  and  what  to 
teach  in  history  and  civil  government  in  elementary 
BchMls,  tho  the  title  of  this  book  includes  the 
secondary  school  also.  For  in  plain  matter  of  fact, 
taken  quantitatively,  history  in  the  elementary  school 
isof  Jar  greater  importance  than  in  any  higher  school. 
Taken  qualitatively,  history  teaching  is  worse  done  in 
the  elementary  school  than  in  the  high  school  or 
academy.  In  these  two  aspects  the  need  of  a  good 
treatment  of  methods  and  subject-matter  in  elementary 
sohools  is  very  great.  History  is  taught  in  our  lower 
achools  less  wisely  and  less  effectively  than  any  other 
subject,  not  excepting  geography  its  natural  ally  in 
brioging  the  child  to  a  just  and  broad  conception  of 
the  wwld  and  life. 

The  volume  here,  however,  is  not  quite  what  its  title 
seems  to  imply.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the 
aim  is  to  aid  teachers  better  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  history  considered  as  a  way  of  portrayirg  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  This  aim  discloses  both  that  the 
book  is  a  philosophy  of  history  and  that  it  is  based  on 
the  pedagngical  proposition  that  every  subject  contains 
its  own  logic.  From  these  principles  it  follows  that 
the  best  way  to  prepare  to  teach  history  is  to  become  a 
master  of  it.  Uaqaestionably  any  educated  person  who 
should  give  a  good  year  of  studious  and  systematic 
effort  to  this  text  would  become  a  competent  scholar  in 
history.  But  unfortunately  this  is  exactly  what  the 
elementary  teacher  cannot  do,  for  want  of  time  and 
strength.  What  such  a  teacher  needs  is  a  manual  and 
guide  that  mav  safely  be  followed.  If  this  book  were 
not  one  of  TTie  American  Teachers  Series  and  presuma- 
bly therefore  inteuded  for  the  practical  teacher's  actual 
needs,  I  would  not  make  this  criticism  of  what  is  es- 
aentially  a  fine  text  very  carefully  considered  and  alto- 
gether worth  reading. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 


deals  mainly  with  methods  of  history-teacblng  and  the 
second  mainly  with  the  topics  to  be  introduced.  The 
Brst  part  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  second  bnt 
contains  what  really  seems  the  most  valuable  material. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  chapters,  History  in  American 
Schools,  The  Value  of  History,  The  Aim  in  Teaching 
Civics,  The  Program  for  History,  Tho  Facts  of  Most 
Worth,  The  School  and  the  Library,  and  Methods.  If 
these  chapters  had  been  considerably  expanded  and  if 
the  early  chapters  in  the  second  part  which  sum- 
marize general  history  had  been  reduced,  the  textnould 
have  been  more  practically  useful  to  progressive 
teachers.  I  note,  however,  in  even  these  beet  chapters 
of  the  book  relatively  far  too  much  space  devoted  to 
secondary  schools  and  too  little  to  elementary  schools. 
It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  when  history  has 
come  to  its  rights  and  when  wiee  methods  and  topics 
have  been  discovered  and  illustrated,  it  will  be  rela- 
tively more  important  in  the  elementary  than  in  the 
secondary  school.  As  I  foresee  the  future,  political 
economy,  psychology,  commercial  geography,  sociology) 
commercial  law,  ethics,  and  civil  government  are  the 
subjects  that  will  crowd  history  out  of  the  secondary 
school  anddown  into  the  elpmentary  school.    Obvionaly 


Dr.  Joho  Piske.  1842-1901. 

Wbou  lut  work. "  Nsw  Fraooe  ind  New  £o«'Bnd/>  hta  Init  bean  >nb- 

liilied  br  Hoiuaton,  MiffliD  i  Co. 

with  our  present  text-books  and  popular  coneeptjous  of 
these  subjects  the  process  will  be  slow  but  It  is  already 
beginning.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  thiak  that  even 
civil  goverument  properly  taught  is  within  the  com- 
prehension of  grammarschool  pupils. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  intereating. 
There  has  been  rather  careless  proof  reading  of  the  letter 
press.  So  great  is  the  nnmber  of  references,  10  ency- 
clopedic is  the  review  of  the  life  of  mankind,  so  bal- 
anced, just  and  liberal  is  the  philosophy  embodied  in 
the  treatment  that  the  hook  deserves  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  general  scholar  and  of  every  special 
teacher  of  history.  It  is  a  compact  book  with  value  in 
every  page,  a  aerious  book  of  elevated  tone.  As  an  ex- 
position of  history  this  book  by  Professor  Bourne  is  of 
the  first  rank  in  its  field.  [Longmans,  Green  &  Co  , 
N.  Y.    pp.  385.    Good  index.    8vo.] 
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The   Law  of  Teachers,   Schools,   and 
their  Pupils. 

By  Louis  Lakde.  LL  B.,  Member  of  the  Kew  York  Bar. 

The  state  of  New  York  employe  over  thiity-one 
thousand  trained  teachers  at  a  cost  of  Eearly  thiity-five 
million  dollars  a  year  for  educational  purposes,  elx- 
seveDtbs  of  which  sum  ia  raised  by  local  taxation. 

The  people  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  education 
of  the  next  generation  can  no  lonfrer  be  entrusted  to 
men  disappointed  in  other  profeeeionB,  or  women  who 
can  find  nothing  better  to  do,  or  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  and  more 
lucrative  profession,  and  so  have  made  the  profession 
of  teaching  independent,  with  laws  and  rules  of  its 
own. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  the  teachers  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  laws  establishing  and  regulating 
the  schools  in  this  state,  and  their  rights  and  duties 
thereunder. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  provides  in  Art.  IX., 
"  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools  ;  wherein 
all  the  children  of  this  state  may  be  educated." 

"The  capital  of  the  different  school  funds  shall  be 
respectively  preserved  inviolate,  and  neither  the  state 
nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or 
credit  in  aid  of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning 
wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination."    Sections  3-4,  Art.  9. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
ferent legislatures  to  aathorize  institutions  of  a  chari' 
table  or  edi^cational  nature  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  common  school  funds,  but  these  attempts  were 
always  frustrated,  the  courts  declaring  such  laws  un- 
constitutional. 

The  charter  of  New  York  city  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  as  called  for  by  the 
budget  adopted  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment and  the  board  of  aldermen.     Section  1059. 


"  All  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
city  of  New  York  shall  be  raised  in  two  funds.  The 
general  school  fund  shall  consist  of  all  moneys  raised 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  other  school  officials. 
The  special  school  fund  shall  consist  of  all  moneys 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  schools."    Section  1060. 

In  addition  to  local  taxes  state  taxes  aie  also  levied 
for  educational  purposes  and  are  apportioned  to  each 
county  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  January  of 
each  year  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  only,  according  to  the  following  rule  :  To  each 
city,  town,  or  school  district  having  a  papulation  of  fire 
thousand  inhabitants  which  employs  a  school  superin- 
tendent, S800 ;  and  in  case  any  city  ia  entitled  to  more 
than  one  representative  in  the  state  assembly,  $500  for 
each  additional  member. 

The  balance  of  the  state  school  money  ie  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  part  of  such  remainder  ia  divided  among 
all  the  school  districts,  $100  to  a  district,  and  the  re- 
maining half  is  apportioned  among  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties according  to  population.  All  of  these  moneys  are 
payable  on  the  first  of  April  of  each  year  to  the  treasur- 
ers of  the  several  counties  and  the  chamberlain  of  New 
York  city. 

How  School!  are  Built. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  length  of  time 
necessiry  to  the  building  of  a  school  in  this  city  is  due 
to  the  many  legal  technicalities  involved  in  condemns- 
tion  proceedings,  all  of  which  must  be  strictly  complied 
with  before  the  title  to  the  land  can  be  taken  from  the 
property  owners. 

The  report  of  the  local  school  board  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  school  and  their  recommendation  of  a  site, 
therefore,  ia  the  first  step  necessary  to  the  building  of 
a  school.  After  the  report  approved  by  the  board  of 
education,  maps,  in  duplicate,  are  prepared  and  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  board,  as  well  as  in  the  county  clerk's 
office,  and  the  whole  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  for  its  approval.  If  the 
last  named  board  authorizes  the  building  of  the  school, 
the  corporation  counsel  files  notice  in  the  county  clerk's 


An  architecturally  beautiful  model  buildiog,— Washing  ton  School,  Evanston,  III.    Cost  $35,000. 
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offi;3e  again,  of  hid  intention  to  acquire  the  lands  for 
piblic  use,  and  if  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment is  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  with  the  owners 
of  the  affected  sites,  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
city,  the  corporation  counsel  publishes  in  the  city 
record  his  iutentioc  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  for 
ttie  appointment  of  commissioners  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  property. 

The  court  appoints  *'  three  discreet  and  disinterested 
persons  who  are  residents  of  the  borough  where  the 
property  to  be  taken  is  located,"  and  if  the  owners  have 
no  objection  to  such  commissioners  they  are  required  to 
view  the  lands  and  buildiDgs,  hold  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  as  to  their  value  and  report  to 
the  supreme  court  within  six  months. 

The  supreme  court  has  power  to  confirm  the  report 
or  refer  it  back  to  the  commissioners  with  instructions 
Co  correct  it,  and  when  confirmed  the  decision  is  final 
upon  the  city  as  well  as  the  land  owners,  except  that 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  higher  courts,  which 
sometimes  takes  years  to  decide. 

When  title  to  the  land  is  finally  vested  in  the  city,  the 
plans  are  drawn  by  the  superintendent  of  school  build- 
ings and  approved  by  the  board  of  education.  Bonds 
are  then  issued'  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment ;  bids  are  called  for  by  public  advertisement,  and 
the  contract  for  building  the  school  is  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

(To  be  coDtinued.) 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Ck)mpiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 

Bible  Barred  from  Nebraska  Public  Schools. 

In  an  actioa  to  enjoin  and  restrain  teachers  from  reading 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  October  10,  held  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  supplication  to  the  Deity,  and  singing  of  sacred  songs 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  is  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  case  came  up  on  an  appeal  from  the  district  court  of 
Gage  county  and  the  ruling  is  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court 
All  the  jadgea  concar  in  the  opinion,  voicing,  they  say  in  their 
comment,  not  their  individaal  wishes  or  opinions,  bat  the  plain 
constitutional  law  aa  it  is  written. 

Verbal  Contract  to  Teach  Not  Binding. 

Judge  Ely,  of  the  Lawrence  Circuit  court,  has  made  an  im- 
portant ruling  in  the  case  of  Miss  Frank  Taylor  against  the 
school  board  of  Petersburg.  Last  fall  the  board  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  its  intention  to  employ  Miss  Taylor  to  teach 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  school.  Later  the  personnel  of 
the  board  was  changed  and  another  teacher  was  employed. 
Miss  Taylor  brought  suit  against  the  school  board,  claiming 
$500  damages.  In  hia  ruling  Judge  Ely  decided  that  inas- 
much as  no  written  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
complainant  and  defendant  recovery  could  not  be  had. 

Vaccination— Suit  Against  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

The  health  authorities  of  Buffalo  are  wincing  under  a  direct 
charge  of  having  killed  a  child,  which  charge  stands  out 
boldly  for  all  to  see  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  where,  graven 
on  the  tomb,  are  these  words : 

Lucille  Sturdevant, 

Died  May  28, 1902. 

Aee  6  year?. 

Vaccination  Poisoning  at  School  No.  35. 

The  officials  deny  that  the  child  was  killed  by  vaccination, 
but  the  parents  have  sued  the  city  for  damages. 

This  weird  arraignment  of  the  authorities  has  attracted  offi- 
cial attention,  but,  so  far,  no  means  have  been  found  by  which 
the  parents  can  be  forced  to  remove  the  stone.  The  members 
of  the  health  board  not  only  resent  the  charge,  but  say  it 
keeps  th9  eutire  populace  of  the  city  continually  discussing 
va^ciaation.  Tha  parents  of  Lucille  Sturdevant  are  receiving 
m'iral  support  in  the  prosecution  of  their  suit  against  the 
city. 

Re.incorporation  of  a  Town.School  Trustee. 

Th<»  Indiana  Supreme  court  (in  the  case  of  State  ex  rel,  vs. 


George  Organ,  on  appeal  from  Fountain  county)  held,  that 
where  an  incorporated  town  ia  reincorporated  as  a  city,  the 
school  trustees  thereof  continue  in  office  as  trustees  of  the 
school  city,  and  the  common  council  of  the  new  incorporated 
city  has  no  authority  at  once  to  elect  three  trustees  of  the 
school  city  to  replace  them. 

The  school  corporation  of  a  city  or  town  is  a  separate  mu- 
nicipal corporation  for  school  purposes,  distinct  from  the  civil 
municipality.  When  there  was  one  vacancy  in  such  a  case 
and  three  new  trustees  were  chosen  no  one  of  them  was  legally 
elected  because  of  the  impossibility  to  determine  which  ore 
was  elected. 


Washington  School,  Second  Floor,  Bvanston,  111. 

Rel  jious  Belief  A jalnit  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

A.  peculiar  religions  belief  has  come  into  conflict  with  the 
compulsory  education  law  of  Indiana.  Freeman  Keyser,  a  be- 
liever, is  "laying  out  **  a  fine  in  jail.  Keyser  was  fined  $10 
and  costs  for  not  sending  hia  child  to  school.  He  refused  to 
pay  the  fine  or  costs.  I^e  truant  officer  being  advised  against 
arresting  the  mother  for  not  sending  the  child  to  school  has 
asked  the  court  for  a  mandate  to  compel  the  mother  to  turn 
the  child  over  to  him  each  day  in  order  that  he  may  take  it  to 
school.  The  truant  officer  seems  determined  that  the  peculiar 
religion  shall  not  suspend  the  operations  of  the  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law  and  the  people  are  watching  this  case  with  much 
interest. 

Keyser,  who  is  in  jail,  said  :  **  God  knows  that  it  is  not  my 
object  to  break  the  law.  I  respect  the  law  and  its  institutions 
so  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  commands  which  come 
from  heaven.  But  all  the  prison  walls  in  this  country  could 
not  induce  me  to  send  my  children  to  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  are  a  part  of  a  system  of  hell,  which  is  established 
on  earth,  and  I  and  my  good  wife  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
every  attempt  which  may  be  made  by  Satan  to  seduce  our 
precious  little  children.  (  am  not  opposed  to  education.  Both 
of  my  little  girls  can  read  and  write  and  have  their  daily  lessons 
in  the  different  school  branches  regularly." 

Distribution  of  License  Money  In  School  Districts. 

1.  It  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Sec.  28,  C.  80,  Coinp.  St.,  1901, 
that  license  moneys  accruing  in  the  various  portions  of  school 
districts  included  in  the  corporate  limita  of  a  municipality, 
are  to  be  distributed  among  said  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  whole  of  each  district. 
They  are  not  to  be  distributed  merely  in  those  portions  of  each 
district  which  are  within  the  corporate  limits.  Such  construc- 
tion is  not  repugnant  to  the  state  constitution. 

2  A  village  treasurer  who  distributes  license  moneys  among 
the  school  districts  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  corporate 
limits,  in  a  different  manner  from  that  fixed  by  law,  does  so 
at  his  peril.  The  fact  that  hia  term  of  office  haa  expired  does 
not  relieve  him  of  the  duty,  and  a  writ  of  mandamus  may  be 
iaaued  after  such  time  has  expired.  Kans.  Treasurer  vs.  State 
ex  rel ,  School  District  No.  1  of  Sharp  County.  Nebraska  S.  C, 
January  8, 1902. 
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Heating  Construction  for  Schools. 

fix  ftoBBBT  Bbucb  Clihton,  N«w  lork. 

With  the  coal  problem  still  with  ns,  probably  for  all 
of  the  coming  winter,  poeaibly  for  longer,  the  matter  of 
heating  school  baildinge  economically  and  well  enfoiceB 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  concerned— -particnlarty 
school-boards — as  perhaps  never  before. 

When  a  new  system  is  to  be  installed  or  an  old  one 
reconstructed  the  nsual  plan  is  to  refer  the  matter  to 
either  the  contractor  or  architect  and  to  leave  its  disposi- 
tion entirely  with  the  one  or  ihe  other.  HenCe  compara- 
tively few  school  buildings — even  the  newest  and  most 
expeasivfl— are  equipped  as  they  should  be  in  this  im- 
portant respect.  Too  often  it  is  an  afterthought  with 
tbe  architect,  and  insufficient  provision  is  found  to  have 
been  made  for  the  apparatus  in  the  basement,  halls  are 
left  eipoaed  to  a  variety  of  cold  air  onrrente,  and  drafts 
ailed  by  improper  arrangement  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

If  ihi  working  drawings  could  have  been  submitted 
to  the  engineer  or  contractor  in  the  course  of  their  prep- 
aration, all  tbia  might  have  been  avoided.  But  it  is 
not  always  thought  necessary,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
heating  arrangements  must  be  suited  to  the  completed 
bui  ding.  Tbe  contractor  deals  with  conditions  as  he 
fiads  them  and  is  not  expected  to  recommend  alterations 
in  accdpted  plana.  The  mistake  is  structural,  and  must 
usually  be  supplemented  with  other  means,  requiring 
even  new  schemes  of  ventilation  in  some  cases. 

The  best  system  is  that  which  makes  the  heat  of  tbe 
furoaoe  assist  in  moving  the  air  of  the  building.  Foul 
air  may  be  used  to  supply  the  fire,  when  once  it  ia 
started,  and  fresh  air  admitted  thru  the  ordinary  aper- 
tures. Tbe  question  is  how  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments. It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  dietribnte  the 
registers  or  radiators,  or  both,  at  points  which  afford 
the  most  desirable  and  equable  diffusion  of  the  heat. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  placing  the  warm  air  pipes  at 
one  side  or  end.  altho  tbe  actual  heating  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  portion. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  have  the  furnace  too  small. 
In  cold  weather  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  "  force  " 
the  beater  (which  is  hurtful  to  it),  while  the  air  is  de- 
livered  at  too  high  temperatures  and  gases  are  likely  to 
be  given  off.  The  air  supply  is  often  deficient,  or  taken 
from  impure  sources,  such  as  a  cellar  or  basiment  in 
which  drains  are  laid  or  traps  placed.  If  there  are  un- 
derground air  ducts,  they  should  be  perfectly  lined  with 
impervious  material.  If  practicable,  avoid  horizontal 
flues,  altho  these  are  aa  often  met  with  aa  any 
other. 
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In  planning  basements,  the  architect  does  not  always 
consider  the  position  must  favorable  for  the  beaters.  If 
a  central  position  cannot  be  secured,)!  is  better  to  place 
the  furnace  on  that  side  which  is  most  exposed  to  the 
wind,  so  that  the  air  which  passes  thru  the  walls  may 
assist  the  action  of  the  Itues.  Two  or  more  furnaces 
are  recommended  for  targe  school  buildings  on  accouLt 
of  tbe  better  distribution  of  the  heaL  Tbe  advantage 
of  hot  water  is  that  the  circulation  continues  for  sume 
time  after  the  fire  is  put  out ;  it  is  regqlar  in  sction, 
and  gives  tbe  most  even  temperature  of  all.  But  in  ar- 
ranging this  aystem  much  is  also  left  to  chance.  The 
aize  of  the  radiatora  and  coils  and  their  positiona  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  determined  before  the  sizes  of  the  pipes 
are  decided. 

Troubles  with  hot  water  apparatus  usually  arise  from 
inattention  to  such  detaUs  as  these,  and  to  tbe  amount 
of  heat  required  after  allowance  is  made  for  windows, 
walls,  and  ventilation.  Often  balf  as  much  beat  is 
absorbed  by  these  meaca  as  is  supplied  to  the  particu- 
lar room.  The  loaa  ia  by  radiation,  conduction,  and 
convection.  Drafty  corridors  and  rooms,  numerous 
windows,  cold  floors  and  roofs,  take  a  large  percentage 
of  the  beat,  and  this  loss  should  be  carefully  estimated 
before  trying  to  find  out  what  amount  of  radiator  sur- 
face is  necessary  to  warm  the  air  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature. The  rules  followed  are  often  misleading, 
owing  to  the  factors  used  being  being  uncertain  ana 
the  velocitiea  of  air  currents  being  neglected. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  steam  heating  re- 
quires more  constant  attention  than  the  hot  water,  tbe 
radiating  surfaces  cool  rapidly  when  the  steam  in  tbe 
boiler  is  reduced,  and  the  supply  of  heat  must  be  reg- 
ulated and  kept  under  control.  The  architect's  atten- 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  radiatcia, 
which  should  be  well  fixed  below  the  window  openinga 
or  against  the  outer  walls,  so  that  tbe  warm  air  may  be 
diffused  over  the  room.  Tbe  air-ducts  and  flues  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  air  supply  can  be  thoroly  nnder 
control. 

Current  progreaa  in  heating  conatruction  consieta 
principally  in  the  fact  that  detailed  investigation  and 
careful  planning  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  cas- 
ual inspection  and  a  general  notion  of  the  subject,  on 
the  part  of  school  boarda.  It  ia  the  only  way  to  secare 
satisfactory  reaulta.  Heating  a  school  ia  necessarily  an 
economical  problem.  Answers  to  stated  propositions 
must  be  In  exact  terms,  or  something  ia  sacrificed.  To 
diapoae  of  the  whole  matter  simply  by  the  provision  of 
aurplua  heat  is  perhaps  the  eaaiest  way  for  the  time 
being;  but  the  cost  of  this  method  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  coal  expense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  too 
little  beat,  there  is  lack 
of  comfort  and  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  all 
concerned,  from  janitor 
to  school  board.  Between 
the  upper  and  nether 
millstones,  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  be  absolutely 
right.  The  system  se- 
lected must  operate  un- 
der all  circumstances  in 
a  satisfactary  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  These 
requirements  emphasise 
the  advantage  of  finding 
out  and  holding  to  scien- 
tific heating  methods. 


s  Stale  Normal  School  a 


The  Annual  Christmas 
number  of  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  will  be  issued 
under  date  of  November 
29. 
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School  Bquipment  and  the  6ducatioiia(  tirade* 

Under  tbiB  head  are  giyen  practical  snggestions  concerning  aids  to  Beaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  ne;w 
matarial  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of  school  snjpplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  ol  inf ormatapn  only,  and  no  paid 
adTerosements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  will  Und  many  valuable,  notes  from  the  educataonal  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  important  field.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  haxtoroj  Tbm 
School  Joubnal,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 


There  are  two  annoyaDces  to  which  one  is  subject  in  heated 
interiors:  temperature  regulation  and  lack  of  hamidity. 
Many  inventions  have  been  put  on  the  market  to  overcome 
these  difficulties^  une  that  is  having  a  large  sale  lor  hospi- 
talSy  schools,  colleges,  and  private  buildings  is  manufactured 
by  the  JohDson  Temperature  Regulating  Company,  New  York. 
The  Thermostat  manufactured  by  them  is  applicable  to  every 
form  of  heating  and  is  perfectly  self-acting,  keeping  up  a 
cohstant  heat  of  any  number  of  degrees  desired,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  their  Humidostat  keeps  tbe  humidity  at  any  de- 
sired amount,  70  per  cent,  being  about  right.  Thus  one  can 
enjoy  a  more  equable  temperature  and  climate  at  home  than 
if  one  traveled  to  find  it. 

The  catalogs  issued  by  the  firm  explain  the  system  care- 
fully and  are  worth  applying  for,  whatever  the  method  of 
heating  in  use  may  be. 

The  Kny-Scheerer  Company,  New  York,  have  issued  a  new 
catalog  of  insect  and  entomological  supplies  and  books  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  natural 
science.  This  house  deals  only  in  perfect  specimens  and  first- 
class  up-to-date  apparatus,  instruments,  and  supplies.  Special 
prices  for  quantity  orders  or  duty  free  importations  for 
schools,  colleges,  and  museums  are  furnished  while  the  whole 
range  of  insect  nature  seems  to  have  been  called  upon  for  spe- 
cimens.   Any  enquiries  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York,  who  have  acquired 
the  lists  of  the  Potter  &  Putnam  Company,  have  issued  a  very 
neat  bulletin  of  educitional  works  lately  published  by  them. 
The  titles  and  subject  matter  of  these  books  suggest  all  that 
is  beet  in  educational  thought  and  practice,  whether  for  the 
elementary  school  or  the  college,  or  the  private  individual. 
This  firm  will  willingly  send  their  full  catalog  and  price-lists 
to  any  one  asking  for  them. 

Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  New  York,  are  always  to  the 
front  in  the  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  that  they  sup- 
ply. Many  pupils  lose  interest  in  the  science  branches,  not 
merely  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  outfit  of  apparatus, 
but  because  what  is  supplied  is  totally  inadequate  and  unsuited 
to  practical  requirements.  It  is  far  wiser  to  get  only  what  is 
actually  needed  and  to  see  that  this  is  of  the  best  material 
and  workmanship,  than  to  make  an  investment  of  a  large  sup- 
ply>  because  it  is  cheap,  and  then  to  find  out  its  worthlessness. 
This  firm  sells  nothing  but  the  best  at  rational  prices.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  business  that 
they  are  doing  in  supplying  with  material  many  of  the  best 
schools,  and  a  great  number  of  the  leading  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories  of  the  states,  in  which  the  very  higlest 
work  is  being  done  in  original  and  far-reaching  research. 
Among  their  physical  apparatus  are  many  new  and  valuab  e  in- 
ventions for  test  and  practical  work. 

Messrs.  Cotrell  &  Leonard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Academic  Cos- 
tume, Albany,  N.  Y.,  offer  a  large  variety  of  fabrics  for  stu- 
dent and  graduate  gowns.  There  are  twenty-one  kinds  and 
seventeen  grades  of  these  fabrics  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
and  the  largeness  of  their  trade  proves  the  worthiness  of  work- 
manship and  material.  Measurements  can  easily  be  taken  at 
home  Under  their  guidance,  with  convenient  methods  of  pay- 
iHent.    Write  to  them  for  information. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  C.  Hooper  is  the  inventor  of  a  simple  hand  loom 
which  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  New  York  va- 
cation schools  this  summer.  The  loom  stands  on  an  ordinary 
desk,  the  warp  is  put  on  as  usual,  a  heddle  bar  holds  the 
thread  apart,  and  the  child  passing  the  shuttle  to  and  fro 
with  the  woof  weaves.  It's  simplicity  makes  it  useful  in  the 
very  elementary  classes.  Wash-rags,  covers,  mats,  slippers  or 
lengths  of  carpeting  can  be  made.  The  loom  is  simple  in  con- 
struction and  can  be  put  together  by  the  pupil.  Design,  color 
combination,  and  ingenuity  are  taught  in  a  most  pleasurable 
way. 

The  American  Printer  states  that  Power,  Higley  &  Co., 
printers  and  manufacturers  of  educational  specialties,  have 
agreed  with  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Valpacaiso,  Ind., 
to  transfer  their  factory  from  Cbicapo  to  that  city  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  They  had  many  other  inducements,  but  this 
from  Valparaiso  was  the  best. 


The  Densmore  Typewriter  Co.  report  a  great  increase  in 
business.  The  MacDonald  Business  College  in  Milwaukee  has 
ordered  sixty  of  the  latest  model  and  the  business  college  of 
Indianapolis  thirty -three.  Mr.  Vories,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
this  college,  was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  Blickensderfer  typewriter  has  one  quality  that  makes 
it  specially  useful :  it  is  a  portable  machine.  On  the  train  or 
boat,  or  wnerever  it  may  be,  it  is  always  ready  for  use  with- 
out being  cumbersome.  The  Blickensderfer  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  Soudan  war  and  was  constantly  used  by  Mr.  Lionel 
James,  one  of  Renter's  special  correspondents.  Many  of  the 
leading  teachers  have  it  for  their  special  use. 

The  Ogden  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  the  well- 
known  door  checks,  who  affiliated  this  spring  with  the  Reading 
Hardware  Company,  Pennsylvania,  have  had  a  material  in- 
crease in  their  business.  The  larger  shops  they  now  have 
make  it  possible  to  fill  their  orders  more  rapidly  and  to  avoid 
delays  which  were  almost  unavoidable  in  the  old  factory  at 
Newark.  Mr.  Ogden  personally  sees  to  the  installation  of  the 
checks,  which  is  an  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Spencerian  pens  have  won  their  fame  by  their  merit.  The 
title  has  been  identified  with  progress  for  a  generation  or 
more,  and  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  every  detail  of  their 
manufacture  show  that  it  is  tbe  intention  of  the  Spencerian 
Pen  Company  to  keep  up  their  well-earned  reputation. 

This  company  also  manufactures  the  Eclectic  pen  which  they 
have  brought  up  to  the  high  standard  of  their  other  products. 

Peckham,  Little  &  Co.,  New  York,  report  that  they  have 
been  having  a  very  busy  season,  working  day  and  night  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders.  Their  special  pads  are  a  feature 
that  they  have  been  having  large  orders  for. 

The  Rdfe  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  has  been 
used  in  the  large  schools  and  colleges  for  many  years.  A 
very  attractive  edition  in  limp  olive  green  leather  has  juet 
been  issued,  giving  us  a  book  suitable  not  only  for  the  school 
but  also  for  the  library.  The  text  and  interesting  wood-cuts 
are  preserved,  and  the  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  for 
which  this  edition  is  justly  famous,  remain  intact.  (The 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York,  have  issued  in  two  books  a  se- 
ries of  action  songs,  humorous  choruses,  and  musical  tableaux 
for  boys  and  girls.  These  volumes  have  met  with  a  large  sale 
and  contain  some  very  acceptable  music  and  words,  suited  to 
young  children  as  well  as  to  the  older  ones.  They  are  graded 
and  some  of  the  harder  pieces  will  give  every  opportunity  for 
careful  work. 

In  Indiaia  and  neighboring  states  there  is  found  a  species 
of  limestone  from  which  an  Indiana  chemist  extracts  a 
mineral  wool,  fireproof,  a  non-conductor,  and  impervious  to 
heat,  cjld,  or  water.  At  present  the  chief  defect  for  its  best 
results  in  a  loom  is  the  shortness  of  the  fiber, — a  defect  how- 
ever that  it  is  hoped  soon  to  remedy.  Tbe  new  material  is 
said  greatly  to  resemble  genuine  wool,  and  will  be  especially 
useful  in  the  weaving  of  carpets,  where  wear  and  tear  and 
fireproof  qualities  count  for  so  much. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  well  known  as  a  contributor  to 
The  School  Journal  and  Educational  Foundations,  author  of 
*' Rural  School  Buildings/'  and  ''School  Decoration,*'  pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company,  will  start  in  the  January 
number  of  the  National  Magazine  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  "  Art  Movements  of  To-day."  He  will  show  how 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  slowly  preparing 
for  a  great  democratic  art,  one  worthy  to  find  its  place  in  the 
school  community  of  the  future. 

Many  Scbool  Journal  readers  will  probably  visit  New 
York  to  do  their  holiday  shopping,  and  they  will  nrost  of 
them  seek  a  good  hotel.  There  is  none  more  suitable  than 
the  St.  Denis,  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Broadway.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city.  Its  cuisine  is  unsurpassed, 
it9  rate«i  are  moderate,  and  its  location  central.  It  is  situ- 
ated close  to  tbe  publishers  and  the  dry  goods  districts,  and  all 
parts  of  the  city  are  easily  accessible  on  account  of  tbe  car 
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lines  puaiog  the  door.  Uanj  people  cnnnected  v!th  tdnca- 
tion  make  it  thair  headqaartrrB.  Ladies  ttlio  ccme  to  New 
York  nnattended  vill  fiod  this  hotel  eepeciallj  snitsbte. 

The  Jacobas  Pneam&tic  Ink  Well,  made  bj  Weber,  Costello, 
Fricke  &  Company,  is  attracting  favorable  attention.  The 
points  Id  ita  favor  are  that  it  is  clean,  gathers  no  dnst,  is 
noiseless,  flash  with  the  top  of  desk,  and  ecoDonical.  Samples 
will  be  sent  for  examination,  on  request. 

In  the  issue  of  The  School  Jodbnal  of  October  25,  page 
406,  was  published  a  picture  of  the  handscme  public  school 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  It  shoald  hare  been  stated  tn  that  con- 
nection that  the  Deafening  Quilt  of  Samnel  Cabot,  of  70 
Cilbj  street,  Boston,  Is  nsed  in  that  building. 


UesBra.  Benjamin  E.  Sanborn  and  Company's  New  York 
agency  recently  moved  to  larger  and  mote  oommodions  qnsr- 
ters  at  166  Fifth  avenne.  Their  late  parchase  of  the  lists  of 
Messrs.  T.  K.  Sbewell  and  Company  makes  them  one  of  the 
largest  pnblishing  firms  of  the  country. 

Roy  Hopping,  mineralogist.  New  York,  has  a  splendid  sup- 
ply of  JQst  such  things  as  are  needed  in  a  well  supplied  school 
or  college  tending  towards  the  perfect  knowledge  of  miner- 
alogy. Especially  is  this  the  case  in  specimens  from  abroad, 
from  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  and  Tasmania,  where  are  found  spe- 
cimens peculiar  to  the  district,  yet  necessary  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  mineralogy.  Send  for  his  new  catalog,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  prices  will  strike  yon. 


The  Fox  Typewriter  Company,  whose  writing  machine  and 
copy  holder  are  described  on  the  succeeding  page,  was  originally 
owned  by  a  stock  company  of  whii-h  Hr.  Wm  R.  Fox,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  the  principal  owner  and  manager.  This  com- 
pany continued  to  mannf  acture  the  machinea  ontil  May  1, 1902, 


wben  the  present  company,TheFozTypewriter  Company,  Ltd.. 
with  a  capital  of  |1,COU,000  was  organized.  The  bnalnesa  of 
the  Fox  Typewriter  Co.  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plant  in  order  to  accommodat* 
the  increasing  boMDess,  and  in  order  to  do  this  additional 
capital  was  needed,  and  the  new  company  nas  oifisiiizeo,  the 
present  members  of  which  are  Wm.  K.  Fox,  chairman,  Geo. 
Clapperton,  sec'y,  and  Clay  H.  Hollister,  treasurer. 
Color  Crayon  Work. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucitile  Company  had  a  most  attractiva 
exhibition  of  color  work  at  the  N.  E.  A.  last  snmmer,  uhlck 
was  a  revelation  to  the  visiting  teachers.  The  work  wu 
done  maini;  by  pupils  in  the  New  York  high  schools  patlicn- 
tarly  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  altho  tbcte  were  also 
shown  specimens  of  drawings  from  Miivantee  aid  MiBDe- 
apolis.  The  snbjects  were  mostly  still  life  and  Sower  pi«CM 
with  a  few  landscapes  snd  figure  drawings.  All  the  drawinga 
exhibited  represented  the  actual  work  of  pupils  and  were 
done  with  the  solid  crayons  made  by  the  Diion  Company. 
These  crayons  come  in  fifteen  colors  and  can  be  bandied  tbe 
same  as  water  colors  wi>hont  the  tronbles  attending  the  nas 
of  water  and  brushes  in  the  class-room.  They  can  he  bleided 
and  the  colors  laid  one  over  the  other  so  as  to  produce  all 
possible  gradations  of  light  and  shade  as  well  as  depth  or 
warmth  of  tone.  Many  teachers  could  not  believe  it  posaibla 
that  snch  work  conid  be  done  by  hand. 

The  call  for  these  color  crayons  has  been  very  great  aid 
the  factory  is  running  to  its  fnll  capacity  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. One  city  alone  sent  in  an  order  for  twelve  thouand 
boxes  of  the  crayons. 

New  Uses  for  Wood  Pulp. 

Paper-makers  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  th« 
increasing  demacds  for  pulp  made  paper,  and  the  fear  hu 
often  been  expreseed  of  the  denudation  of  our  forests.  For 
this  industry,  however,  only  certain  sorts  of  trees  can  be  used. 

But  there  has  come  another  demand  upon  the  forests.  It  fa 
the  use  of  pulp  from  any  kind  of  wood  for  building  purpose*. 
It  is  now  used  for  making  common  household  ntensila  saefa  •■ 
pails  and  basins,  and  it  is  molded  under  great  pressure  into 
artistic  and  elaborate  fnmiture.  Itsconmercisl  value  in  tbia 
last  case  is  great,  both  on  account  of  durability  and  cost.  It 
will  not  split  or  warp,  it  can  be  molded  to  any  form,  and 
made  to  imitate  any  kind  of  wood,  mahogany,  walnut  or  eb- 
ony. 

For  structural  work  the  pulp  is  molded  aa  coveringa  for 
steel  posts,  and  with  the  addition  of  cement  can  be  made  lato 
a  weatherproof  covering,  practically  indestructibls. 


When  He  Was  Young. 
Our  gran'per  says  when  he  was  young 

The  boys  and  girls  behaved  perlitely. 
They  knew  they  nad  to  hold  the'r  tongue 

And  go  to  bed  at  seven  nightly. 
They  didn't  whoop  and  stamp  and  sbout 

And  people  aidn't  need  remind  'em. 
When  they  came  in  or  else  vent  out. 

To  gently  close  the  door  behind  'em. 
Our  graj'per  says  Id  his  time,  boys 

To  old  folks  alwus  spoke  respectful. 
They  didn't  have  a  mess  of  toys 

To  scatter  round  and  treat  neglectful. 
They  et  their  vitnls  'thont  a  kick. 

And  thought  they  wus  in  luck  to  get  'em  ; 
They  didn't  mind  the'r  bread  cut  thick. 

And  as  for  crusts,  they  always  et  'em. 
Oar  gran'per  says  boys  wiped  Ihe'r  feet 

Wben  he  was  youn^,  and  tied  their  lacei. 
And  kept  theyfelves  all  clean  and  neat, 

And  washed  the'r  necks  aa  well  as  faces. 
They  never  snock  away  to  fish 

Or  swim,  unless  the'r  parents  let  'em. 
Because  no  decent  boy  would  wish — 

Who  had  good  folks — to  plague  or  fret  'em. 
Our  gran'per  says  a  lot  o'  things 

About  them  kids  when  be  was  youthful. 
I  guess  they  got  to  sprouting  wings 

And  flew  away     if  be  is  trnthfnl. 
The  ones  here  now  ain't  built  that  way, 

1  know  it's  long  afore  I'm  flying. 
Or  any  others  round  here— say  I 

Don't  yon  believe  our  gran'per's  lying  T 

— Chicago  News. 
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The  Fox  Typewriter, 
the  Pox  Tjpewriter  I188  been  on  the  market  for  aboot  five 
y6in.    It  it  a  basket  type  machine,  modeled  after  lines  that 
out  experience  has  proven  to  be  meet  darable  in  typewriter 
oaattiictioD.    The  deaignerg  of  the  Fox  Typevriter  had  a 
great  advantage  over  m an- 
afactnrera  of   other   ma- 
chines then  on  the  market, 
from  the  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  profit  from 
the    experience  of  othere 
k  and  were  able  alao  to  make 
I  nro  of  &  number  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  vrit- 
ing  mnchinee,  patents  on 
wnich  had  jnst  expired. 

With  these  foregoing 
ideas  for  &  basis  for  baild- 
l>g  i  type  vriter,  the  manafaclurers  of  the  Fox  bad  in  mind  a 
number  of  improvements  that  conid  be  added  to  a  writing 
machine,  that  in  their  opinion  were  lacking  on  other  type- 
wnters.  Altho  the  first  models  placed  upon  the  market  did 
not  have  all  of  these  ideas  complete,  the  present  models  are 
equipped  with  than,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  manafactnrere 
trie  present  models  of  the  Fox  Typewriter  are  the  most  com- 
plete writing  machinee  yet  placed  before  the  pnblic. 
.  Among  the  principal  features  which  make  the  Fox  Type- 
writer stand  out  from  other  machines  of  like  character  are 
the  follotiing:— A  compact  keyboard  having  the  nniveTEal 
arrangement  with  a  stationary  carria^ie,  combining  in  this 
way  the  desirable  features  of  the  single  case  with  the  best 
featnres  of  the  double  case  machines.  To  inspect  the  writing 
of  Che  Fox  Typewriter  the  carriage  does  not  lift  but  the  platen 
simply  rolls  ap  The  carriage  of  the  Fox  Typewriter  has  a 
inree-point  ball  bearing,  which  gives  it  an  action  that  is 
eisaier  and  lighter  than  is  possible  to  get  from  any  other  con- 
struction. The  action  of  this  part  of  the  machine  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  easy  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  balls 
riioB  on  rails  and  never  need  oiling.  It  has  doubtless  been  ob- 
served how  easy  a  hard  ball  will  rnn  with  very  little  exertion 
over  a  hard  surface  of  ice.  Thus  it  is  with  the  motion  of  the 
Fox  carriage,  which  is  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  The  Typebar  andHanger  are  the  vital  parts  in  type- 
writer construction.  It  is  here  that  nine-tenths  of  the  wear 
of  a  writing  machine  occurs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  bear- 
ings should  be  of  the  highest  grade  of  material  and  ao  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  be  adjusted.  The  bearings  in  the  Type- 
bar  and  Hanger  are  conical  in  shape  and  the  Hangir  is  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  adjustment  so  that  the  wear  can  be  taken 
up  kt  any  time  even  after  years  of  service.  The  Hanger  con- 
struction is  undoubtedly  tbe  greatest  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  writing  machioes  in  years. 

The  dejigners  of  the  Fox  Typewriter  believing  that  thne 
could  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  touch  of  writing 
machines,  a  system  of  levers  was  devised  having  a  key  dip  of 
iinch.  These  levers  are  made  of  aluminum,  combining  tbe 
strength  of  steel  with  the  lightness  of  wood,  a  decided  ad- 
rance  over  others  using  a  wooden  lever  which  will  warp  when 
exposed  to  the  changes  of  atmosphere  This  short  key  dip. 
ooobiaeil  with  the  lever  system,  gives  the  Fox  Typewriter  a 
2  oz.  key  tension,  while  other  machines  have  4  to  8  ozs.  The 
Fjs  also  has  an  individual  tension  adjustment  se  that  any 
particular  ker  can  be  adjusted  with  a  greater  tension  or  a 
leMer  tension  than  any  other  if  it  is  so  drsiied. 

The  speed  to  be  obtained  was  also  another  consideration. 
A  typewriter  that  is  sufScieatly  rapid  for  an  ordinary  oper- 
ator woald  not  be  speedy  enough  for  a  more  advanced  oper- 
ator, and  in  order  to  get  a  machine  that  would  suit  both 
kinds  of  operators  it  has  always  been  necessary  on  all  type- 
writers to  change  the  escapement  of  the  typewriter frem reg- 
ular to  reverse  speed.  This  has  been  a  job  for  tbe  repair 
man,  but  tbe  present  improved  models  of  the  Fox  have  over- 
come this  difficolty,  in  that  the  ordinary  escapement  can  be 
instantly  changed  at  tbe  will  of  the  operator  from  regular  to 
reverse  This  is  a  valuable  aid  to  an  ambitions  stenographer, 
as  DO  matter  how  fast  he  becomes  the  Fox  Typewriter  can  be 
iuitantly  changed  to  meet  any  demands  and  it  is  impossible 
ti  pile  letters  on  tbia  machine  when  set  at  speed  escapement, 
even  when  writing  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  words  a  minute. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  tht:  ordinary  operator  cannot 
use  a  machine  eet  for  regular  escapement  without  having  tbe 
letters  binr,  as  the  carriage  will  escape  before  the  operator 
has  removed  her  Sovers  from  the  keys. 

The  late  mode's  of  the  Fox  are  eqnip*ed  with  every  auto- 
matic device  that  is  practical  and  that  will  aasist  the  oper- 


ator. The  ribbon  movement  ia  entirely  automatic,  requiring 
no  attention  from  the  time  it  is  placed  on  the  machine  until 
it  is  worn  out.  The  line  apace  lever,  the  paper  release,  the 
margin  stops  and  margin  release,  tbe  line  lock,  etc.,  are  all 
worked  out  on  new  and  improved  methods  and  make  the  ma- 
ehine  complete  in  every  particular. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Model  No  3,  which  is  the  snceeaeor  to 
the  Fax  Model  No.  1,  has  39  keys  writing  78  oharacters,  in- 
cluding Capitals,  Small  Letters,  Punctuation  Marks,  Commer- 
cial signs,  etc.  Thismodelis  the  one  best  adapted  for  general 
use  and  it  takes  paper  9"  wide  and  writes  a  line  7^"  long. 

The  Model  No.  4  typewriter  has  44  keys  writing  88  char- 
acters, which  include  the  78  cfaaracterB  ol  the  No.  3  machine, 
together  with  10  extra  characters  which  can  be  added  ai  d 
changed  to  suit  the  business  for  which  the  typewriter  !» 
intended. 

Models  G,  6. 7,  and  8  are  the  same  machines  as  tbe  model 
No.  4  with  the  88  characters,  with  the  exception  that  tht) 
have  long  carriages  and  are  thus  adapted  for  special  kinds  o' 
work.  The  length  of  the  various  carriages  on  tbe  different 
machines  are  as  follows  :— 
No.  6  writing  a  line  9i"  long  takee  paper  12" 

No.  6       ' 12' '^     14i" 

No.  7        "      "    "    14"    "       "        "       16i" 

No.  8        16i" 19" 

The  Fox  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  since  their  reorganixu- 
tion  opened  a  number  of  branch  offices  in  various  cities  in  the 
United  Stales,  and  are  at  tbe  present  time  represented  eitbir 
by  branch  offices  or  by  local  dealers  in  all  of  the  inpottsit 
centers  in  this  country. 

The  European  trade  is  handled  by  the  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 
of  Hamburg,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Fox  has  had  an  exceltent 
trade  on  the  Coniineot.  Machines  are  also  shipped  in  lar^e 
numbers  to  India;  Hong  Eorg  and  Port  Arthur  in  China; 
Yokohama,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  domestic  business  of  this  company  has  shown  a  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  last  two  years.  Tbe  new  models  befoie 
referred  to  were  put  on  the  market  jnst  about  a  year  ago  and 
they  have  met  with  such  a  reception  that  the  company  hae  for 
tbe  East  six  months  been  continually  oversold  and  having  10 
work  overtime  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  op  with  its  ordfrt. 
Arrangements  have  ju't  been  cnnipleted  for  largely  increasing 
the  plant  and  adding  large  additions  to  the  boildings. 


The  reception  that  the  Fox  has  received  for  school  use  ksa 
been  remarkable.  The  special  demands  put  upon  the  type- 
writer in  a  BChool'room  makes  the  Fox  especially  desirable  on 
account  of  its  unlimited  speed,  its  eapetior  quality  in  relainit  g 
alignment,  and  its  nnqueetioned  dnrability.  In  schools  wLere 
the  Fox  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  it  is  spoken  of  in  tbe 
very  highest  manner. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  Company  will  gladly  mail  catalogs 
and  other  descriptive  matter  pertaiaing  to  their  machine  to 
any  one  interested. 

^The  Fox  Typewriter  Co.  also  manufacture  a  copyholder 
called  the  Fox  Adjustable  Copyholder.  Thisdevice,  illastrattd 
herewith,  attiches  to  any  typewriter  and  enables  the  ope  rater 
to  place  the  copy  directly  above  the  machiie  atd  in  a  direct 
line  of  vision.  It  can  be  moved  to  the  back  of  tbe  machine 
or  to  either  side  of  it,  and  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  oM 
method  of  having  the  copy  in  such  a  poc^ition  that  tbe  operator 
has  to  bend  to  read  tbe  notes.  The  Fox  Company  have  such 
faith  in  the  merits  of  this  holder  that  it  is  shipped  anywhere 
by  prepaid  express  on  trial  for  ten  days. 
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The  Educational  Trade  Field. 

The  Silicate  Book  Slate  Company,  New  York,  have  bailt  a 
large  new  factory  of  their  own  at  Long  Islaid  City,  from 
which  place  they  will  in  future  supply  all  orders.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  excellence  of  their  supplies, 
which  are  satisfactorily  filling  a  needed  want. 

The  increase  of  kindergartens  in  New  York  city  and  the 
excellent  supplies  specially  for  kindergarten  work  kept  by  E. 
Steiger  &  Company.  New  York,  has  kept  this  firm  very  busy. 
Thruout  the  country  kindergartens  are  on  the  increase,  and 
this  has  led  to  a  large  amount  of  extra  business  the  present 
year.  The  tendency  is  growing  more  towards  simplicity  in 
material,  but  whatever  is  needed  can  be  found  here  of  the  best 
and  most  suitable  kind.  It  will  pay  well  to  write  for  their 
catalog. 

The  Prentiss  Cloek  Improvement  Company,  New  York,  are 
well  known  for  their  excellent  work.  Tlieir  specialties  ccn- 
sist  of  sixty-day  clocks,  automatic  calendars,  synchronizers, 
by  which  any  number  of  clocks  may  be  controlled,  program 
bells  specially  made  for  mills,  factories,  schools,  and  colleges, 
one  clock  ringing  any  number  ef  bells  according  to  the  pro- 
gram requirements,  and  electric  tower  clocks,  that  need  no 
winding. 

The  proof  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Prentiss  clocks 
lies  in  their  wide  use  on  leading  railway  systems  and  in  the 
large  factories.  They  have  furnished  a  long  list  of  schools 
in  cities  and  the  country  with  their  program  clocks,  as  well 
as  numerous  publishing  and  business  houses. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago,  have  among  new  issues 
the  following  books  specially  adapted  for  juveniles,  which 
will  make  excellent  presents  for  the  young,  and  will  also  at- 
tract the  older  reader.  They  include  Cogno  and  the  King*B  ChU- 
dren,  by  Cornelia  Baker ;  Mayken,  by  Jessie  A.  Chase :  Prince 
SUverwings,  by  Mrs.  Harrison ;  Little  Mistrea  Goad  Hope,  by 
Mary  I.  Taylor.  It  is  getting  towards  the  special  time  of 
gifts,  and  in  the  above  books  there  Is  sensible  and  most  en- 
tertaining reading,  with  beautiful  illustrations,  which  tend 
towards  making  them  attractive.  Their  catalog  contains 
many  other  publications  of  interest. 

The  Saal field  Publishing  Company  have  issued  a  translation 
by  E.  S,  Boggs  of  Maurus  Jokai*8  latest  book.  Told  by  the 
DeaWs'Head,  It  deals  with  the  romantic  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  Baron  Munchausen 
features  in  the  almost  impossible  acts  of  heroic  bravery, 
which,  however,  are  attractions  to  boys  and  older  ones  as  well. 
Hago  von  Haherniek  is  the  reciter  of  these  tales,  who  is 
represented  as  having  charge,  in  1688,  of  part  of  the  Ehren- 
breitstein  fortress. 


A  Romance  of  the  Rail. 

A  bright  and  amusing  little  story  told  in  a  way  that  will 
interest  everyone  who  believes  the  course  of  true  love  can 
sometimes  run  smooth ;  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors  and 
beautifully  bound.  The  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  will  mail  two  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
Address,  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  New  York  City. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOl/Tt/fAL, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  and  B08T0N, 

If  aweeklyioumalof  ednciitional  proflrressfor  saperintendents.  prin- 
cipals, school  officials,  leading  teacher8,and  all  others  who  desire  a  com- 
plete acconnt  of  all  toe  great  movements  in  edncation.  Established  in 
1870  it  is  in  its  88rd  year.  Sabsoription  price,  9^  a  year.  Like  other 
professional  loumals  The  School  Joubnal  is  sent  to  subscribers  nntil 
specially  ordered  to  be  discontinned  and  payment  is  made  in  full. 

From  this  office  are  also  issued  thre(»  monthlies— Thv  Tbachibs' 
Imstitutb,  The  Pbimabt  School,  and  Ei>ooatio*«al  Foundatioicb, 
(each  i1  on  a  year,)  presenting  each  in  its  field  valuable  material  for  the 
teachers  of  all  grades,  the  primarv  teacher  and  the  educational  student ; 
also  OxjB  Times  (current  histonr  for  teachers  and  schools),  semi-monthly. 
SOc.  a  year.  A  large  list  of  teachers'  books  and  aidn  is  published  nnd  all 
othf^rs  kept  in  stock,  of  which  the  followinti  more  important  catalogs  are 
published: 

KsLLOoo*s  TzACHVBs'  CATALOG.  144  large  pages,  describes  and  illns- 
tfBtes  our  own  publications,— free. 

Kellooo'b  EifTP:BTATNMKNT  Oataloo.  Doscribes  the  cream  of  this 
literature,  over  ''DO  titles.— free. 

Kfllooo'8  Nkw  Centurt  Catalog.  Describes  and  classifies  1700  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  books  of  all  publishers.  A  unique  and  valuable 
liftt  9c.  Send  all  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Books  and  files  of  our 
periodicals  may  be  examined  at  our  Chicago  {SM  Wabash  Ave.)  and 
Boston  (116  Summer  sy  offices.  Send  all  snbscnptions  to  the  New  York 
office.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  A  COm.  Educational  Publishers, 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
The  acHOOL  Joubval  is  entered  aa  second  cIms  matter  at  the  N.T.  Poet  Oflce 


Books  Under  Way. 

Ginn  &  Company. 

Fossler :  Aas  Danischer  Zeit  (with  vocabulary) 

Hooper  and  Wells :  Electrical  Problems 

Kemp ;  A  History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools. 

Miner  and  Moore  :  Accountinf  and  Business  Practice. 

Taylor  and  Paryear  :  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

A.  S.  Barnes  db  Company. 

'*  BayoQ  Triste :  A  Story  of  Louisiana,"  by  Josephine  HamlN 
ton  Nicholl. 

*'  One's  Womenkind  "  (a  novel),  by  Louis  Zangwill. 

"Two  on  their  Travels,"  by  Mrs.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 

**  Hidden  Manna,"  by  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Silvefy  Bnrdett  db  Company. 

"  William  Tell "  ;  translated  and  adapted  to  school  ose  from 
Schiller's  Drama,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph  D.,  of  the  State 
Normal  school,  De  Ealb,  111     Illustrattd  ;  120  pages. 

''The  Story  of  the  Philippines  ;*'  by  Adeline  Enapp, ''  World 
and  Its  People"  series,  volume  XL  Fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  and  drawings.    295  pages.    Pi  ice,  60  cents. 

"  An  Elementary  German  Reader,"  by  Frederick  Lotz,Aif. 
Professor  of  modem  languages,  Albion  college.    338  pages. 

"  Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New  England,"  to  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  famous  makers  of  American  literature,  and 
among  their  haunts  and  the  scenes  of  their  writings,  by  Edwin 
M.  Bacon. 

**  Complete  Register  and  Record  Book  for  Schools,"  arranged 
by  J.  A.  Whiteford,  Moberly,  Mo. 

'*Bu8nes8  Forms:"  Intermediate  Slant.  Normal  Review  Sys- 
tem of  Writing,  by  D.  H.  Farley  and  W.  B.  Gunnison. 

**  Barnas  Sears,  A  Christian  Educator  ;"  His  Making  and 
Work,  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  193  pages.  Illustrated. 

"  Historical  Readings  Illustrative  of  American  Patriotism," 
by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.    Illustrated. 

Doubleday  Page  db  Company. 
"  Andrew  Carnegie,"  By  Barnard  Alderson 
''  How  to  Attract  the  Birds,"  by  Nelt je  Blanchan. 

American  Masters  of  Painting." 

Nature  and  the  Camera,"  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

"  The  Pleasures  of  the  Table,"  by  George  H.  Ellwangdr. 

*'  A  Summer  Snowflake,"  by  W.  D.  Ellwanger. 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving,"  by  Janet  Mackenxie  Hill. 
The  Life  of  James  Madison,"  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 
*"  The  Book  of  Weddings,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Eingsland. 
**  Shakespeare  and  His  Forerunners," by  Sidney  Lanier. 
"  The  Pet."  by  Frank  Norris. 
"Danny,  by  Alfred  Ollivant." 
"The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning,"  by  Gilbert  Parker. 
"  The  Moon,"  bv  William  H.  Pickering. 
"  Germany  of  To-day,"  by  Wolf  von  Schierbraad. 
**  American  Animals,"  by  WitmerStone  and  William  Everett 
Cram. 
"  Princioles  of  Home  Decoration,"  by  Candace  Wheeler. 
"  The  Wind  in  the  Rose  Bush,"i  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Century  Company. 

"  Title-Pages,"  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne. 

**  A  Sentimental  Journey,"  by  Laurence  Sterne. 

"  Essays  of  Elia,"  by  Charles  Lamb. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Player,"  by  James  H.  Stoddart. 

"  The  Story  of  Athens,"  by  Howard  Crosby  Butler. 

"  Old  English  Masters,"  by  Prof.  John  C.  Van  Dyko. 

Boughton,  MifOin  db  Company. 

"  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United  States,"  by 
Florence  Merriam  Bailey. 

•*  American  Navigation,"  by  William  W.  Bates. 

"A  Book  of  Nature  Myths,"  by  Florence  Holbrook.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  Boyd  Smith.    46  cents. 

'*  Masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,"  edited  by 
Dr.'Gordon  J.  Laing  and  Frof.  John  H.  Wright. 

"Instruction  Concerning  Erecting  of  a  Library," by  Gabriel 

Naud6. 

"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,"  by  Robert  South  ey. 

"  Prothalamion  and  Bpithalamion,"  by  Edmund  Spenser. 

"  Americans  in  Process,"  edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

"A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction,"  by  Bliss  Perry. 

"  A  History  of  English  Literature,"  by  William  E.  Simonda. 
$1  26,  net. 
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^otes  of  )^ew  Books* 


^  The  Mother  Tongue,  Beck  in..  Elements  of  Engluh  Composi- 
Han,  by  John  Hays  Gardiner,  assistant  profMsor  of  English 
in  Harvard  Univaraity,  Lyman  Eittredge,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Harvard  university,  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean  ot 
Simmons  college,  formerly  supervisor  of  schools  in  Boston. 
The  two  steps  essential  to  an  easy  use  of  correct  language 
are  the  reading  and  studv  of  good  literature,  and  constant 
practice  in  writing.  This  book  contains  many  selections  from 
the  masterpieces,  grading  these  according  to  the  aavance- 
ment  of  the  pupil  and  arranging  them  accordiig  to  the  topic 
to  be  illustrated.  At  the  same  time  daily  exercises  are  called 
for  in  writing  of  all  kinds,  descriptions,  narrative,  announce- 
ments, stories,  and  so  on,  thru  all  classes  of  composition. 
Punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  all  the  details  of  actual  work 
are  thoroly  taught,  so  that  the  pupil  who  has  followed  the 
course  thru  the  book  must  necessarily  become  a  careful  writer. 
The  authors  clearly  comprehend  the  fact  that  tbe  only  way 
In  which  one  can  become  a  writer  is  by  writing.  The  use  of 
the  book  must  materially  aid  the  teacher.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Bofiton.) 

The  small  volume  of  66  pages  on  Aritkmetie  by  L.  H.  Clark 
is  intended  for  those  who  have  already  pursued  the  subject 
thruout,  and  have  occasion  to  review  it.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  L  consists  entirely  of  problems  ar- 
ranged by  classes.  These  problems  have  all  been  used  by  the 
author  in  his  classes  in  the  normal  school.  Part  II.  is  made  up 
of  definitions  and  discussions.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed—an  arithmetic  lit  review 
elasses  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  (Thomas  R. 
Shewell  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.) 

A.  W.  A. 

Sdeeted  Poems  of  WUliam  Wordsworth,  edited,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Joseph  B.  Seabury.  This  volume  con- 
tains about  thirty  ef  the  best  known  and  mest  characteristic 
poems  of  one  of  England's  great  poets.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  a  marked  change  in  literary,  as  well  as  in  social  and 
political  ideas,  and  Wor&worth  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
development  of  what  we  may  call  modern  literature.  He  pos- 
sessed a  deep  sympathv  with  tbe  country  and  with  the  simple 
incidents  of  country  life,  which  everywhere  manifested  itself 
in  his  poetry.  With  all  his  limitations  Wordsworth  has  writ- 
ten verse  that  will  retain  a  place  with  the  best  in  literature. 
This  little  volume  will  help  to  keep  some  of  his  more  charmirg 
lines  before  students  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe  Silver 
Series  of  Classics.  The  extended  introduction  and  tbe  notes 
will  go  far  to  help  the  reader  te  interpret  the  poems.  (Silver, 
Burdett  k  Co.,  Boston ) 

CaterpiUars  Mnd  Their  Moths.  By  Ida  Mitchell  Eliot  and 
Caroline  Gray  Soule.  With  illustrations  from  photographs  of 
living  caterpillars  and  spread  moths,  by  Edith  Eliot.  This 
book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  giving  the  results  of  tbe 
author's  experience  in  raising  successive  generations  rf  moths 
and  the  aeoend  containing  a  series  of  specific  life  histories  of 
moths.  The  authors,  having  become  interested  in  the  study  of 
moths,  set  a  room  apart  for  tbeir  use  and  went  to  work  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  the  standard  works  upon  the 
moths.  They  soon  found  that  these  directions  very  often  failed 
them  aid  se  they  started  to  learn  directly  from  the  habits  of 
moths  and  caterpillars.  After  numerous  failures,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  the  specimens  studied,  they  learned  how  to  treat 
caterpillara  and  they  give  careful  directions  to  others  inter- 
ested.   Every  step  is  illustrated  by  photographs. 

The  specific  life  histories  are  of  special  interest  and  value, 
because  species  have  been  selected  upon  which  the  standard 
works  are  deficient.  Thus  the  book  becomes  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledfire  of  tbe  moths.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  fidelity  of  the  many  photographs  to  nature. 
(The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  $2.00  net! 

It  isn*t  often  that  a  person  eld  enough  to  have  children  of 
his  own  can  sit  down  and  read  fairv  stories,  one,  two,  three — 
an  even  dozen  of  them— and  be  actually  more  fascinated  by 
each  than  he  was  with  the  one  before.  Thanks  to  Ruth  Kim- 
ball Gardner,  most  delightfully  and  ably  assisted  bv  Howard 
Smith,  illustrator,  opc  man  of  years  renewed  h\f  chiMbood  for 
a  couple  of  hours  and  reveled,  as  he  hasn't  before  for  many 
years,  in  a  book  of  fairy  tales.  He  was  so  carried  away  by 
the  charming  stories  In  Happy  Far^Away  Land  that,  bachelor 
as  he  is,  he  is  going  to  hunt  up  a  neighbor's  cbild  right  away 
to  read  those  stories  to,  and— shades  of  Santa  Clans  long  for- 


gotten— he  is  going  to  invest  in  half-a-dozen  copies  of  that 
book  and  send  them  to  little  folks  for  Christmas. 

It  isn't  much  use  to  attempt  to  describe  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  Land ;  the  only  practical  advice  is,  **Get  a  copy  and  see 
for  yourself."  The  stories  are  the  true,  finished  fairy  histories 
of  our  friends  of  Mother  Goose  days.  We  know,  by  reading  the 
facts  reported  by  Ruth  Kimball  Gardner,  many,  many  things 
we  have  mused  over  and  longed  to  know  so  often  and  so  long, 
and  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  aching  to  know  now— how 
King  Cole  happened  to  have  that  famous  four  and  twenty 
blackbird-pie  set  before  him  ;  why  Bo-Peep  lost  her  sheep  ; 
what  made  Simple  Simon  go  to  the  fair  penniless  ;  where  Lucy 
Locket's  pocket  was  found,  and,  oh,  so  many  other  important 
things  much  more  worth  knowing  than  how  Columbus  discov- 
ered America  and  why  there  is  no  real  North  pole. 

If,  0  ye  teachers,  you  want  to  give  your  pupils  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure  read  them  the  stories  from  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  Land.  0  ye  parents,  if  you  want  this  Christmas  to  be 
an  assured  success,  hang  this  book  on  your  Christmas-tree. 
(Zimmerman's,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.    Price,  $1.60.) 

As  the  editor  says,  in  the  introduction  to  Dana  Estes  & 
Company's  new  edition  of  Browning's,  Pippa  Passes,  this  "  ia 
a  book  to  read,  re-read,  study,  and  love.**  And  this  white-and- 
gold  edition  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  how  che  dear  little  silk- 
wluder,  Pippa,  sang  goodness  into  the  hearts  of  those  she  came 
near  on  h^r  New  Year's  holdiday,  is  a  most  appropriate  holiday 
gift.  The  poem  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  loved  and  Louis 
Meynelle,  who  illustrates  the  book,  has  seemingly  caught  the 
poet's  spirit.  The  pictures  of  little  Pippa  and  the  other  Ital- 
ians, pictured  by  the  illustrator,  appeal  to  the  reader  as  thoroly 
appropriate.    (Dana  Estea  k  Company,  Boston.    Price, $1.50.) 

Stopford  A.  Brooke's  new  book  on  the  Poetry  of  Robert 
Browning  should  be  read  by  teachers  who  strive  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  ideas  promulgated  by  the  literary  world.  Not 
everyone  will  accept  Mr.  Brooke's  opinion  of  Browning's  work 
unquestioned,  but  the  writer  has  given  us  a  study  of  Browning 
that  will  shed  light  on  previous  conceptions  of  the  poet  and 
that  will  furnish  suggestions  for  furtber  study. 

The  book  warns  readers  who  are  not  lovers  of  Browning  that 
they  need  not  expect  their  critical  opinions  to  receive  any 
consideration.  "  Parnassus,  Apollo's  mount,'*  tbe  author  sa3  s, 
**  has  two  peaks,  and  on  these,  for  sixty  years,  from  1830  to 
18^0,  two  poets  sat,  till  their  right  to  these  lofty  peaks  became 
unchalleufted.  Beneath  tbem.  during  these  years,  on  the  lower 
knolls  of  the  mount  of  song,  many  new  poets  sang,  with  diverse 
instruments,  on  various  subjects  and  in  manifold  wajs.  They 
had  their  listeners  ;  the  Muses  were  also  their  visitants,  but 
none  of  them  ventured  seriously  to  dispute  the  royal  summits 
where  Browning  and  Tennyson  sat  and  smiled  at  one  another 
across  the  vale  between." 

This  reveals  Mr.  Brooke's  view  of  Browning's  place  as  a 
poet,  and,  while  the  whole  book  is  based  on  this  view,  the  char- 
acteristics studied  are  so  discussed  as  to  aid  tbe  student  of 
Browning  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  poet's  philosophy, 
poetic  insight,  love  of  nature  and  power— as  well  as  slovenli 
ness—as  a  singer*  The  several  topics  include :  A  comparison 
of  Browing  and  Tennyson.  Browning's  treatment  of  nature, 
his  theory  of  human  life,  bis  poems  of  love,  imaginative  repre- 
sentations, etc.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Ck).,  New  York.  Price, 
$150.) 

• 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  How  America  was  found 
and  settled,  by  Marguerite  Stockman  Dickinson,  with  many 
illustrations.  While  many  books  on  American  history  have 
been  published  in  recent  years  there  is  still  a  place  for  such 
books  as  this  one.  It  is  intended  for  younger  grammar  school 
children  and  for  such  the  book  should  prove  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  A  few  years  ago  ft  was  quite  generally  held 
that  history  should  be  presented  to  children  thru  a  series  of 
biographies.  At  present  the  opinion  is  growing  that  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  themselves  are  not  enough,  that  even  young 
children  can  be  led  to  see  a  chain  of  causes  and  results  and 
that  they  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  so  doing.  While  Mrs. 
Dickinson,  in  her  book,  does  not  ignore  the  value  of  personal 
incident,  she  gives  chiefiy  a  narrative  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  colonisation  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  mere  information  about  the  "what"  that  she 
is  trying  to  present ;  it  is  more  particularly  the  "  why."  So 
the  courage  and  perseverance  by  which  a  continent,  after  cen- 
turies of  effort,  is  finally  made  known,  is  brought  out  with 
unusual  clearness  and  simplicity  for  an  elementary  book. 
Columbus  is  viewed  from  his  own  age  as  well  as  from  the  pres- 
ent.   Motives  that  led  to  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
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country  are  brought  into  prominence.  Life  in  the  different 
colonies  is  contrasted.  When  the  book  is  ended  the  reader 
sees  that  the  prize  of  the  New  World  has  been  won  by  strug- 
gle, by  hardship,  by  persistent  determination,  and  that  the  best 
elements  survived  and  have  perpetuated  themselves.  The  book 
is  excellent  for  supplementary  and  collateral  reading,  but  it 
is  provided  with  such  aids  as  to  make  it  also  well  adapted 


for  closer  study.  Baoh  chapter  is  succeeded  by  a  summary 
of  things  to  be  remembered,  by  a  list  of  additional  readings,  and 
by  suggestions  of  things  to  be  done—map  drawing,  composition 
work,  collecting  of  pictures,  and  the'special  study  of  certain 
technical  words.  The  book  is  well  written  and  the  Illustra- 
tions, paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  first-class.  (Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  Notember  Ij  1903. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Emeraon  B.  White,  which  was  an- 
nounced  in  The  School  Journal  last  week,  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers*  conyentions 
now  being  held,  and,  wherever  possible,  memorial  reso- 
lutions ought  to  be  adopted.  Dr.  White  in  his  lifetime 
probably  addressed  more  American  teachers  than  any 
other  educational  leader.  No  pedagogical  books  pub- 
lished in  this  country  have  been  more  widely  read  than 
those  written  by  him,  not  even  excepting  Colonel 
Parker'3  "  Talks  on  Teaching,"  and  Page's  "  Theory  and 
Practice  "  His  text-books  have  made  his  name  known 
to  seyeral  generations  of  school  children.  Other  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  the  commen  school  education 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  these  columns. 


Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary,  at  a  recently 
called  meeting  of  the  British  Union-Liberalists,  made 
known  his  views  on  the  Education  bill  in  clear  terms. 
Ackaowledging  the  imperfection  of  the  bill  he  stated  he 
had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  government  providing 
only  secular  education,  but  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
majority  of  people  seemed  to  demand  religious  instruc- 
tion of  some  kind.  He  made  several  suggestions  amend- 
ing the  bill  so  as  to  give  safe  and  ample  popular  control, 
and  said  that  the  bill  would  not  be  withdrawn.  These 
proposals  for  amendment,  he  thought,  ought  to  nullify 
the  adverse  opinion  concerning  the  bill. 


Superintendents  of  Two  Great  States* 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  held  at  Albany,  October  16  17, 
was  already  characterized  in  these  columns  last  week  as 
a  gratifying  success.  The  influence  of  the  convention 
will  make  itself  felt  in  the  two  great  states  whose 
honored  leaders  in  the  common  school  field  it  brought 
together  in  conference  and  social  gathering.  The  bet- 
ter understanding  of  one  another  assured  by  the  meetv 
ing  will  long  remain  a  source  of  mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement. Never  before  at  a  state  meeting  weie 
the  discussions  outside  of  the  regular  sessions  fraught 
with  so  much  professional  inquiry  and  enthusiasm. 

Promises  to  visit  one  another's  schools  were  frequently 
overheard  in  the  lobby  at  headquarters.  One  group 
of  educators  formulated  plans  to  make  a  comparative 
study  of  the  results  achieved  in  their  schools  by  an  ex- 
change of  visitations  and  the  applications  of  such  tests 
and  methods  as  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  The 
Massachusetts  men  made  use  of  every  minute  of  their 
time  in  studying  the  features  of  the  New  York  educa- 
tional system  as  revealed  in  the  local  and  state  institu- 
tions at  Albany.  The  high  school  of  the  city,  the 
Regents'  office,  and  the  extension  plans  of  the  state 
library  seemed  to  prove  most  attractive  to  the  New 
BDglanders. 

After  the  usual  welcome  addresses,  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  the  scholarly  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  education,  delivered  a  fine  address  describing 
"  Seven  Lamps  for  the  Teacher's  Way,"  a  synopsis  of 
which  is  printed  in  this  number.  Ijb  may  be  that  Mr. 
Hill  can  be  persuaded  to  repeat  his  address  before  some 
of  the  large  teachers'  associations  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future.    It  is  strong  and  inspirational. 

Mr.  William  A.  Baldwin  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  remarkable  plan  of  industrial  training  developed 
at  the  state  normal  school  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  of  which 


he  is  the  principal.  One  feature  of  the  new  work  is 
that  every  phase  of  it  grows  out  of  individual  needs  of 
the  children,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  Hyannis  work  is  attracting  deserved  atten- 
tion. An  exhibit  from  the  school  and  an  addre&s  by 
Principal  Baldwin  formed  a  most  enjoyable  part  of  a 
recent  program  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston.  The 
editor  expects  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  Echool,  in 
the  near  future,  to  observe  the  practical  workings  of 
the  plan,  and  an  outline  of  new  manual  training  will 
then  be  given  in  The  School  Journal. 

Dr.  Prince, the  distinguished  agent  ef  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  education,  and  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of 
Rochester,  continued  the  discussion  of  the  need  of  in- 
dustrial training.  Supt.  Roderick  W.  Hine,  of  Dedbam, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation, told  of  the  successful  inauguration  ol  school 
gardening  in  his  town.  The  Dedham  experiment  will 
also  be  described  in  these  pages  in  the  near  future. 

Supt«  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city,  argued  in 
favor  of  a  new  compulsory  education  law,  and  presented 
a  draft  of  an  amendment  of  the  state  code,  that  will 
enable  school  officers  to  grapple  more  successfully  with 
the  truancy  trouble.  He  said  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks that  he  regarded  the  child  slavery  in  the  South 
and  in  New  York  city  sweatshops  as  the  darkest  blot 
on  American  civilization.  Efficient  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  are  needed  to  protect  the  higher  interests  of 
the  nation.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  in 
evidence  in  the  debate  touching  the  age  limits  of  com- 
pulsory education.  Dr.  Maxwell's  draft  of  a  new  law 
included  the  time  from  six  to  fourteen  years.  The  su- 
perintendents of  rural  districts  preferred  seven  or  even 
eight  years.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  tbe 
committee  on  legislation. 

Thursday  afternoon  Governor  Odell  received  tbe  su- 
perintendents in  the  executive  chamber.  In  a  short 
address  he  told  them  that  of  all  the  questions  which  had 
come  before  him  as  governor  none  was  regarded  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  and  that  none  had  received  more  careful  considep- 
ation.  He  gave  assurance  of  increased  appropriations 
to  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  regular  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  superin- 
tendent Nasb,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on  the 
construction,  sanitation,  and  ventilation  of  school  build- 
ings, giving  an  idea  of  the  step  taken  in  Massachusetts 
to  secure  proper  attention  to  these  matters.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Snyder,  superintendent  of  the  school  building  of  New 
York  city,  gave  interesting  information  about  the  school- 
houses  of  the  metropolis.  He  is  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  school  architecture  and  building  hygiene  in  tbe 
country.  The  topic  was  freely  discussed  and  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  was  instructed  to  secure  all  possi- 
ble legislation  looking  toward  better  school  architec- 
ture. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session  the  discussion  turned 
about  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  tbe  educa- 
tion furnished  by  the  schools  of  to-day.  A  social  gath- 
ering in  the  State  library  followed. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  a  most  interesting 
one.  The  much  discussed  subjeet  of  electives  in  the 
high  school  was  under  consideration.  Superintendents 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  and  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city,  were 
among  the  speakers.  The  debate  was  spirited  and  re- 
inforced the  impression  that,  in  reality,  the  practice  of 
the  schools  differs  less  than  might  be  supposed  from 
hearing  school  men  talk.  In  one  way  or  another  all 
high  school  students  are  given  some  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  studies.  Arbitrary  restrictions,  at  least, 
are  removed.  But  the  character  of  studies  and  the  aims 
of  students  impose  so  many  natural  limitations  upon 
choice  that  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  practice  than 
the  discussions  reveal. 

One  of  the  leading  educational  questions  of  tbe  state 
to-day  is  tbe  extending  to  rural  districts  tbe  educational 
opportunities  of  the  cities  and  villages.    Already  •  law 
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kas  been  enacted  giving  increaied  financial  aid  to  the 
raral  schools.  Secretary  James  Russell  Parsons^  Jr.,  of 
the  Regents*  office,  presented  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  existing  conditions,  and  recommended  a  plan  by 
which  the  children  in  the  country  communities  might 
be  instructed  free  in  the  high  schools,  the  state  paying 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  instruction. 

Altogether,  the  Albany  meeting  was  a  most  eDJoyable 
and  profitable  one.  The  general  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
repeating  the  pleasant  experience  by  holding  a  joint  con- 
vention in  Massachusetts  before  many  months. 


able  for  college  authorities  to  igaore  or  condone  misdemeanors 
on  the  part  of  the  studonts  which  would  lead  to  action  in  the 
police  coarkB  if  the  names  of  the  offenders  were  not  borne  on 
the  college  rolls.  Education  is  of  little  value  if  it  does  not 
develop  a  profound  respect  for  law  and  order.  Any  man  who 
is  incapaole  of  intelligent  self-control  is  a  dangerous  element 
in  a  democratic  state.  The  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  few 
bumptious  youths  followed  by  their  prompt  dismissal  from 
college  would  prove  an  object  lesson  in  citizenship  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  entire  student  body." 


School  Code  of  Morals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  peculiar  code  of  morals  has 
existed  and  still  exists  in  most  schools.  A  student  of 
humanity  would  find  an  iuteresting  field  for  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  We 
are  aware  that  serious  attempts  have  been  made  for  ex- 
plaining this  condition  of  things,  but  none  of  them  are 
wholly  satisfactory.  Let  us  illustrate  by  a  concrete  ex- 
ample : 

A  boy  who  had  been  tenderly  brought  up,  his  father  a 
prominent  deacon  in  a  church,  and  he  himself  of  his  own 
choice  intending  to  prepare  for  preaching,  was  put  into 
an  academy  to  prepare  for  college.  He  gave  his  expe- 
rience in  a  letter  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  45. 
"  I  was  invited  to  join  the  Promethean  club  and  finding 
the  best  boys  were  members  I  agreed.  I  was  made  to 
promise  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  club  or  of  any 
of  the  acts  of  its  members.  Very  soon  after  the  *  or- 
acle '  announced  that  hot  tar  must  be  put  in  the  bed  of 
one  of  the  assistant  teachers  and  names  were  drawn  of 
those  who  were  to  perform  the  task.  I  was  not  drawn 
on  this  occasion,  but  was  afterward. 

''  The  victim  of  this  mean  joke  was  not  specially  un- 
popular ;  I  had  a  respect  for  him  and  said  so,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail ;  he  was  selected  simply  because  he  was  a 
teacher.  I  soon  saw  that  the  leading  spirits  in  this  club 
were  the  meanest  boys  in  the  school ;  but  they  ran  its 
affairs  and  threatened  and  cajoled  the  rest  io  do  their 
bidding.  I  had  been  brought  up  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  it  was  a  part  of  our  code  of  morals  that  lying  was 
the  honorable  thing  to  do  whenever  it  would  extricate 
us  from  an  unpleasant  predicament. 

''  I  look  back  upon  the  year  I  spent  there  thankful  that 
my  early  training  was  not  wholly  in  vain.  The  club 
operated  much  as  the  labor  unions  do  now ;  those  that 
did  not  join  a  club  (there  were  several)  were  hounded, 
picked  upon,  annoyed,  lied  about,  and  so  often  mal- 
treated that  they  joined  to  avoid  persecution.  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  principal  conceived  of  the  devices  and 
plans  te  cause  trouble  that  were  hatched  in  the  clubs. 
To  stand  by  a  club  member  was  the  highest  religion.'* 

It  is  probable  that  in  every  primary  school  in  the 
ceuntry  the  new  pupil  is  told  by  his  schoolmates  at  once 
that  he  must  not  *'  tell."*  This  is  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment.  In  one  case  recalled,  a  student  in  a 
college  was  seized,  blindfolded,  and  treated  in  a  most 
shameful  way :  his  eyesight  so  injured  by  red  pepper 
th%t  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  course  of  study,  and 
yet  the  perpetrator,  when  questioned,  not  only  denied 
participation  but  proved  an  alibi ;  a  case  of  double  ly- 
ing. 

College  faculties  and  trustees  are  well  aware  of  this 
state  of  things.    The  overseers  of  Tufts  college  say : 

**  It  is  well  understood  that  the  student  body  in  most  col- 
leges has  always  sanctioned  a  highly  artificial  code  of  morals 
which  thoughtfal  men  would  repudiate  at  once  in  the  domain 
of  business  or  of  seciety.  This  peculiar  code,  which  tolerates 
cheating  in  examinations,  justifies  the  destruction  of  private 
property  in  the  celebration  of  athletic  victories,  encourages 
boorish  manners  and  various  forms  of  reprehensible  conduct 
and  causes  strained  relations  between  professors  and  students, 
was  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  inflexible  curriculum 
and  the  paternal  form  of  cellege  government  which  prevailed 
until  comparatively  recent  years. 

''  We  wish  to  record  oar  conviction  that  it  is  never  justifi- 


Absurd  Time  Regulations  for  Teachers. 

The  problem  of  adjusting  the  thousand  and  one  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  unification  ef  details  in  the 
workings  of  the  Greater  New  York  school  sjstem  is 
now  fairly  well  under  control.  Dr.  Maxwell's  task  has 
been  an  herculean  one,  and  is  still  a  severe  strain  upon 
his  energies.  He  may  net  be  willing  to  admit  the  facti 
but  the  continued  application  to  the  solution  of  con- 
stantly arising  problems  has  prematurely  aged  him.  His 
vacation  this  year  has  been  far  too  short.  Most  of  bis 
associates  en  the  central  board  and  among  the  district 
superintendents  are  also  carrying  abnormally  heavy 
burdens.  So  the  prineipals  and  teachers  ought  to  be 
especially  lenient  in  judging  rulings  of  the  superinten- 
dents. And  they  have  been,  and  ate  patient.  But 
there  are  limits  to  human  endurance,  especially  when  the 
intellect  finds  it  impossible  to  discover  any  sane  reason 
for  a  departure  from  usual  and  universal  practice* 
Here  is  one  peculiar  institution  that  justly  fails  to  pro- 
voke enthusiastic  support : 

Half-day  classes  are  no  longer  objected  to  because 
the  arguments  in  their  favor  are  strong  and  convincing, 
tho  many  hardships  attend  the  continuance  of  the 
scheme.  But  why  should  the  teachers  of  these  classes 
be  compelled  to  stay  in  the  school-house  two  hours  in 
addition  to  the  time  acquired  for  the  teaching  of  their 
classes.  Some  say  it  is  because  the  siz-hours-a-day 
teachers  do  not  want  their  hall  day  sisters  and  bietlten 
to  enjoy  any  abbreviations  of  temporal  working  space ; 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  such  silliness  would  have 
any  infiuence  with  men  of  the  size  of  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
his  associates.  Yet  from  whatever  point  the  practice 
is  looked  at,  no  palpable  explanations  offer  themselves. 
The  teachers  who  come  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  have  completed  their  class  work  at  noon,  must  to- 
main  in  the  building  till  two  o'clock.  If  the  intention 
is  that  they  visit  the  rooms  beginning  work  at  noon, 
human  nature  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  Besides, 
after  being  for  four  hours  under  the  intense  strain  of 
half-day  work,  neither  the  mind  nor  the  temper  are  fa- 
vorable to  study  and  observation  immediately  following. 
Worst  of  all,  there  are  no  facilities,  anywhere,  for  giv- 
ing at  least  part  of  the  time  to  a  respectable  noon-day 
luncheon  which,  owing  probably  to  its  wholly  mundane  as- 
pect, also  failed  of  consideration  by  the  superintendents. 
There  are  places,  if  it  must  be  told,  where  the  ward- 
robes, wash-rooms,  and  even  less  suitable  compartments 
serve  as  the  only  available  lunch-rooms  for  teachers. 
But  the  rule  requires  the  physical  presence  of  the 
teacher  in  the  building  for  six  hours  every  school  day. 
Could  anything  be  more  unreasonable?  Listen  to  this: 
The  teachers  beginning  their  work  at  noon  must  present 
thetnselves  in  the  building  at  ten  o'clock.  They  may 
eat  as  their  colleagues  of  the  morning  session  do,  pro- 
vided they  finish  before  twelve  o'clock,  or  they  must  ar- 
range their  luncheon  for  nine  o'clock,  or  wait  till  even- 
ing. The  two  hours  of  hanging  about  the  school  build- 
ing, for  that  is  all  it  amounts  to,  moreover,  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  freshness  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  actual 
class  work. 

Dr.  Maxwell  may  find  some  new  suggestions  for  re- 
ducing truancy,  more  pleasant  and  more  effective  than 
laws,  by  keeping  the  teachers'  tempers  as  sweet  as  pos- 
sible. The  peculiar  ruling  with  reference  to  half- day 
teachers  is  not  in  this  direction. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Thanksgiving 

Proclamation : 

According  to  the  yearly  cuBtom  of  our  people,  it  falls 
apon  the  president  at  this  season  to  appoint  a  day  of 
festival  and  thanksgiving  to  Ged. 

Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  passed  since  this 
country  took  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
and  during  that  time  we  have  had,  on  the  whole,  more 
to  be  thankful  for  than  has  fallen  te  the  lot  of  any  other 
people.  Generation  after  generation  has  grown  to  man- 
hood and  passed  away.  Bach  has  had  to  bear  its  pecu- 
liar burdens,  each  to  face  its  special  crises,  and  each 
has  known  years  of  grim  trial,  when  the  country  was 
menaced  by  malice,  domestic  or  foreign  levy ;  when  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  it  in  drought  or  flood 
or  pestilence  ;  when  in  bodily  distress  and  anguish  of 
soul  it  paid  the  penalty  of  folly  and  a  froward  heart. 
Nevertheless,  decade  by  decade,  we  have  struggled  on- 
ward and  upward ;  we  now  abundantly  enjoy  mateiial 
well  being,  and  under  the  favor  of  the  Most  High  we 
are  striving  earnestly  to  achieve  moral  and  spiritual 
uplifting. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  peace 
and  of  overflowing  plenty.  Rarely  has  any  people  en- 
joyed greater  prosperity  than  we  are  now  enjoying. 
For  this  we  render  heartfelt  and  solemn  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  Good,  and  we  seek  to  praise  Him  not  by  words 
only  but  by  deeds,  by  the  way  in  which  we  do  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  designate  as  a  day  of  gen- 
eral thanksgiving  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  the  coming 
November,  and  do  recommend  that  thruout  the  land  the 
people  cease  from  their  ordinary  occupations  and  in 
their  several  homes  and  places  of  worship  render  thanks 
unto  Almighty  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  the 
past  year. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  29th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two, 
and  of  the  iodependence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundredth 
and  twenty-seventh.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

(By  the  Pr«s)dent) 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State. 


Economic  Demands  Upon  Educatioo. 

Technical  education  is  realized  to-day  as  it  never  has 
been  before,  and  in  the  South  it  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  It  must  be  remembered  that  cotton  manu- 
facturing there  has  only  come  within  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  that  the  old  hand  and  master  mechanics  have 
grown  into  their  jobs.  The  young  ones  are  learning 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  a  great  change  is  over- 
spreading the  South.    As  The  Textile  Exediior  says  : 

''The  advantages  of  technical  education — a  technical  educa- 
tion that  comhines  practical  experience —are  being  realized 
and  appreciated  more  and  more.  The  need  will  be  felt  more 
ke')nly  as  industries  grow  and  competition  increases.  The 
need  for  technical  training  has  been  brought  home  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  mainly  by  the  development  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  section.  The  need  of  special- 
ization in  the  edacation  of  ear  young  men  has  been  realized 
and  diet,  the  result  being  the  establishment  in  several  states 
of  institutions  that  are  taming  out  graduates  fully  equipped 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  they  will  be  required  to  face.'^ 


Dietetics  at  School. 

Dyspepsia,  with  its  attendant  train  of  evils,  is  alarm- 
ingly manifest  among  Americans,  and  physicians  tell  us 
it  is  not  infrequently  contracted  during  school  days. 
Reeently,  medical  conventions  and  medical  journals 
have  given  prominence  to  this  fact,  and  articles  have 
been  written  by  foremost  authorities  on  school  dietetics, 
but»  unfortunately,  they  who  most  need  the  warnings 


are  those  whe  seldom,  if  ever,  read  periodicals  of  this 
character. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  many 
of  our  boarding-schools  and  colleges  is  the  wretched 
system  ef  feeding  the  pupils.  Growing  boys  and  girls 
neM  plenty  of  good  wholesome  lood,  well-cooked.  Sim- 
ple it  may  be,  but  what  there  is  should  be  abundant  and 
daintily  served,  f er,  after  hunger,  the  best  sauce  is  vari- 
ety, too  often  lacking. 

Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  died  last  week,  says  in 
the  reminiscences  of  her  early  life  : 

"it  is  bad  enough  to  meet  with  conitant  experience  of  tough 
meat,  underdone  or  burned  to  a  chip,  half-cooked,  unsound  veg- 
etables, bitter  coffee,  sour  bread  and  rancid  butter,  but  even 
the  dining-room,  which  hungry  boys  and  girls  always  approach 
with  pleasure,  is  now  not  only  robbed  of  ail  epicurean  delights, 
but  even  ef  pleasant  anticipatiens  of  good  things  to  come 

"To  see  our  sons  and  daughters  growing  thin  under  this 
wretched  system  of  feeding  at  all  our  institutions  is  a  disgrace 
to  those  who  have  charge  of  that  department  of  school  life. 
Grown  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  how  sad  a  disappoint- 
ment an  unsavory  meal  is  to  the  healthy  appetites  of  the 
young." 

In  these  days,  when  the  social  problem  of  higher  ideals 
in  teaching  domestic  science  is  being  prominently 
brought  before  us,  and  efforts  to  solve  it  are  being  made, 
it  would  seem  well  that  all  institutions  of  learning  should 
fall  in  line  and  help  the  work  along  by  practical  solu- 
tions in  their  ewn  culinary  departments,  whether  it  be 
on  their  curriculum  or  not. 

Delicate  tastes,  so  critical  in  youth,  revolt  against 
milk  returned  to  pitchers  from  half-emptied  glasses ; 
from  left  fragments  of  meat  or  bread  reappearing  in 
some  more  or  less  subtler  form.  Such  economy  is  fdse; 
it  is  unappetizing  and  injurious  to  health  from  the  in- 
fectious standpoint,  and,  before  long,  will  prove  itself 
detrimental  to  the  school  on  a  monetary  basis. 

It  behooves  parents,  not  only  to  study  the  sanitation 
of  dormitories  or  class-rooms,  the  curriculum  of  school 
work  and  the  moral  standard  of  its  principles,  important 
as  all  these  things  are,  but  also  to  satisfy  themselves  as 
to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  facilities  if  they  desire 
good  results  mentally,  morally,  and  bedily. 


Getting  Used  to  Anthracite. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  a  very  interesting  item 
concerning  the  history  ef  the  use  of  anthracite  coal: 
*'It  is  just  a  century,''  it  says,  "  since  Daniel  Fell  made 
the  first  successful  test  of  hard  coal  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  heating  purposes.  The  Indians  are 
said  to  have  known  of  the  ** black  stones'*  and  made 
pipe  bowls  of  them.  Moravian  missionaries  early  came 
across  the  strange  mineral.  Even  after  the  coal  had 
begun  to  be  mined  it  was  difficult  to  sell  any.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  understand  how  to  use  it  and  asserted  that 
it  would  not  burn.  As  late  as  1821  the  Lehigh  and  Nav- 
igation Company  sent  but  366  tons  to  Philadelphia. 
Hard  coal  was  first  successfully  used  at  the  wire  mills  of 
White  &  Hazard,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  thru  an  accident, 
in  December,  1814.  The  men  could  not  ignite  it,  and 
in  exasperation,  pitched  a  quantity  of  coal  into  a  fur- 
nace, shut  the  doors,  and  went  about  some  other  work. 
Some  hours  later  the  furnace  doors  were  found  to  be 
red  hot  and  the  interior  a  mass  of  fire.  WiUiam  Henry, 
a  manufacturer  of  muskets  near  Nazareth,  had  secured 
seme  of  the  coal  in  1798  for  his  forges.  His  blacksmith 
told  him  the  neighbors  called  him  a  fool  for  trying  to 
bum  the  '*  black  stones."  In  1808,  however,  he  built  a 
mill  and  successfully  used  hard  coal  in  it. 


The  editor  regrets  that  mechanical  obstacles  neces- 
sitate the  deferment  of  comments  on  President  Eliot's 
addresses  at  meetings  of  New  England  teachers,  until 
next  week. 
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Educational  Leaders  lo  Texas. 

I.    THB  SUPEBINTENDENT  OP  DALLAS. 

Snpt.  J.  L.  Long,  of  the  Dallas  city  public  Bchools,  U 
joBtly  recognized  u  one  of  the  foremost  school  men  in 
the  South.  He  is  s  native  of  Sosth  Carolina.  Hii 
early  edncation  was  received  in  Newberry  college  In  J^i 
native  state.  In  1880  he  reeeived  an  appointment  to 
the  Psabody  normil  college,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from 
which  institation  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  The  same 
year  he  went  to  Texas  and  engaged  in  private  school 
work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.    In  1887,  without 


Sopt.  J   L.  Long. 

solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Rosenberg  free  school,  Galveston,  the  largest  school  in 
that  city.  He  continued  in  this  work  till  1895  when  he 
was  called  to  the  euperintendency  of  the  Dallas  schools. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  Superintendent  Long  has 
been  closely  identified  with  every  movement  looking  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
In  189S  he  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Aaaeciation.  At  present  he  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners ;  president  of  the  Texas-Colorado 
Chautauqua,  Boulder,  Colorado ;  anperintendent  educa- 
tional exbibit  of  the  Texas  State  Pair  and  Dallas  Expo- 
Htion,  and  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Pair  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  committee  for  Texas. 

Relics  of  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  began  an  autograph  album  while  he 
was  in  the  White  House  and  gave  it  to  a  boy  friend 
much  interested  in  autographs. 

This  was  in  the  early  half  of  186S,  and  the  boy  (now 
Hr.  Theodore  P.  Wurts,  a  well  known  civil  engineer), 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  president  offer  him  the  pre- 
cious volume.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  he  has 
added  many  well-known  names  himself,  and  some  years 
ago  presented  it  to  his  son,  who  has  added  other  rare 
names  and  made  it  the  nucleus  of  a  most  interesting 
collection. 

In  Philadelphia  is  an  interesting  colleetion  of  relics 
of  the  martyred  president — namely,  his  law  library,  or 
rather  that  of  the  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Haradon,  whose 
names  are  on  the  flyleaves  or  covers.  The  entire  legal 
library  of  this  firm  embraced  but  twelve  volumes,  oa  Uie 
top  shelf  of  a  little  home-made  bookesie  of  five  sbelvta. 
AH  of  these,  except  a  single  volume  of  Blacketone, 
which  was  bought  by  the  New  York  State  library,  are 
still  resting  on  that  upper  shelf  in  the  old  bookcase. 
They  include  three  volumes  of  Chltty  on  "Pleadings," 
Stephens's  "  Commentaries  on  English  Law,"  Greenleaf 
on  "  Evidence,"  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois,  1844 ; 
four  volumes  of  Kent's  "Commentaries  on  American 
Law,"  Smith's  "  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant;"  two  vol- 
umes of  Story's  "Commentariea  on  Equity  Jorispru- 


dence,"  two  volumes  of  Parson's  "Law  of  Contraoti," 
Wheaton  on  "  Criminal  Law,"  Redfieid  on  "  Law  of  Rail- 
ways," and  Stephens  on  "Principles  of  Pleading." 

It  is  said  that  the  rest  of  the  shelves  contained  the 
entire  general  library  ef  the  firm,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  made  the  case,  for  there  stands  near  it  an 
old  "split  bottom"  chair  which  it  is  known  that  he 
mads  for  his  son. 

About  the  case  are  various  articles  of  Lincoln's  furni- 
ture, such  as  an  old  black  hair  sofa,  chairs,  desks,  and 
the  like,  and  some  most  interesting  papers  and  portraits 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  One  of  these  portraits  is  the  painting 
made  for  the  Illinois  legislature,  representing  him  stand- 
ing at  a  table  on  which  lies  the  American  flag  furied. 
Among  the  papers  hanging  framed  about  the  walls  are 
some  most  interesting  bills  rendered  for  legal  servicee, 
some  of  whioh  are  as  low  as  $3  and  $5.  One  of  these, 
however,  against  a  railway,  is  $5,000,  and  nearby  hangs 
the  protest  of  the  railway  officers  against  the  amount  of 
the  fee,  and  the  testimony  of  six  or  seven  men,  among 
them  Norman  B.  Judd,  that  the  charge  was  not  anrea- 
aonable. 

Archaeological  Discoveries. 

Archseologists  and  excavators  are  constantly  bringing 
to  oar  notice  interesting  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  that 
link  us  more  closely  to  the  past,  and  in  many  ways  are 
tending  to  enlighten  our  hazy  knowledge  of  those 
times. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  Rhodesia,  has  for  six  months  been  clear- 
ing the  famous  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  from  overgrown 
rinas  and  trees,  and  opening  up  its  labyrintbal  patba. 
He  has  laid  bare  hard  cement  floorings,  drains,  steps, 
ore  crushers,  tools,  pottery,  and  samples  of  beaten  gold. 
These  ruins  were  discovered  by  Rauch,  and  are  thought 
to  represent  a  colony  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea, 
who  supplied  the  Sabean  navigators  with  gold,  ivory, 
and  precious'stones. 

In  Arcadia,  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  of  Apollo 
are  being  excavated,  and  inscriptions  and  objects  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Venus  have  been  discovered. 
Near  the  spot  ancient  coins  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
have  been  found,  and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  c. 

Prof.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht  of  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  returned  from  his  work  ef  explora- 
tion of  the  buried  cities  of  Nippur  in  ancient  Babylon.  He 
brought  back  23,000  ancient  tablets  discovered  by  him, 
which  will  greatly  modify  and  change  our  ideas  regard- 
ing the  early  civilization  and  knowledge  of  that  people. 

Nippur  he  finds  to  be  sixteen  cities  built  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  The  tablets  procured  are  from  a  temple, 
which  in  those  days  were  used  for  school  and  college  aa 
well.  Professor  Hilprecht  states  that  the  deciphering 
of  the  InBcriptions  will  be  very  difficult,  for  the  alpha- 
bet  used  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  What  has  been  al- 
ready done  shows  that  astronomical  knowledge  at  that 
date,  2,300  B.  c,  was  ai  efficient  as  that  of  to-day. 
They  had  a  wonderful  system  of  extended  mathemat- 
ical table  that  made  scientific  computations  simple 
compared  with  ours.  Their  school  systems  were  highly 
developed.  Young  children  of  the  lower  grade  had 
to  master  at  least  two  other  languages  than  their  own 
— a  learned  and  a  colloquial  one.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  more  of  the  revelations  of  these  tablets. 

The  British  government,  in  its  official  capacity,  will 
limit  its  exhibits  at  the  St,  Louis  exposUion  to  educa- 
tion and  the  floe  arts.  The  former  will  include  a  sum- 
mary of  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Colonies. 

The  colonial  reepODsibilities  lately  assumed  by  the 
United  States  will  lend  spefial  interest  and  value  to  the 
colonial  phase  of  the  question.  The  exhibit  in  fine  srts 
will  include  a  wide  range,  as  also  the  applied  arts,  and 
will  be  in  oharge  of  the  Royal  academy. 
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Letters. 


Devices  for  Promotinfs  Order. 

Panctuality  buttons  and  book  Btamps  are  two  new 
deTiceB  that  are  now  being  used  quite  successfuDy  in 
Indiana.  The  button  is  given  to  the  child  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  menth;  he  wears  it  until  absent  or 
tardy,  when  he  forfeits  it  until  the  beginning  of  another 
month.  It  does  not  ornament  the  clothing,  nor  is  it 
worn  for  ornament,  but  for  influence ;  to  influence  the 
sub-consciousness  of  the  child  to  the  end  that  it  will  be 
punctual  in  any  of  life's  callings.  These  buttons  worn 
about  the  homes  have  caused  the  indifferent  parent  to 
become  interested  in  the  school  and  the  education  of 
his  children. 

If  a  book  is  well  kept,  a  book  stamp  (red  seal)  is  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover.  The  better  care  for 
books  and  school  property  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
pupil  who  is  taught  to  care  for  books,  school  apparatus, 
etc.,  will  acquire  a  disposition  to  care  for  anything  that 
comes  into  his  hands.  He  will  be  a  surgeon  who  will 
take  care  of  surgical  instruments  ;  a  lawyer  who  will 
take  care  of  law  books  ;  a  farmer  who  will  take  care  of 
farm  implements ;  or  an  artist  in  any  calling  who  will 
keep  all  articles  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  early 
teaching. 

Parents  approve  of  these  plans  and  regard  the  teach- 
ing of  these  virtues  a  strong  argument  for  the  success 
of  the  teacher. 

Our  trustees  are  employing  teachers  who  can  teach 
arithmetic  and  history,  and,  in  addition,  any  of  the  virtues 
which  will  inure  to  the  pupil's  happiness  in  life. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning 
these  devices.  W.  S.  Gibbons, 

Rochester,  Ind.  Supt.  Fulton  County  Schools. 


Improvement  Prizes. 

Are  there  not  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns  reached 
by  Thb  School  Journal  that  would  like  to  apply  to 
themselves  the  stimulus  of  improvement  prizes?  Most 
high  schools  are  already  provided  with  prizes  for  highest 
8c|iolarship,  but  comparatively  few  have  offered  prizes 
fof  greatest  improvement.  Rewards  for  scholarship 
and  improvement  supplement  each  other.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  recognition  of  steady  improve- 
ment has  stronger  influence  in  raising  the  morale  of  a 
school  than  the  recognition  of  marked  superiority. 
The  number  of  pupils  who  come  within  the  range  of  the 
influence  of  scholarship  prizes  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  those  whose  past  records  indicate  the  possibility 
of  advancement.  Improvement  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
room  in  the  world ;  it  certainly  will  hold  a  great  many 
pupils  in  all  of  our  schools. 

Statistics  of  scholarship  for  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  high 
school,  covering  all  the  pupils  attending  that  well-known 
institution  during  the  four  years  1894-1898,  have  been 
published  in  the  annual  of  1,899  and  show  the  following 
results  tabulated  from  a  total  of  8516  term  records  of 
individual  pupils.  During  the  eight  terms  ending  with 
June,  189^  out  of  every  thousand  separate  or  individual 
term  records  the  number  of  boys  in  each  group  was  as 
follows : 

90  per  cent,  and  above  19 

85  to  90  per  cent.  68 

80  "  85        '•  161 

75  "  80        "  214 

70  "  75        •'  202 

Below  70  percent,  or  failed  of  promotion  192 
Left  school  for  all  reasons  154 


Total,  1,000 

Classified  in  three  groups  each  thousand  of  these 
8516  term  records  comprised  the  following  : 


THE  TARR  &  McMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES 


The  form  of  the  books  makes  them  easy  to  carry  and  te 

Home  Geography  is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  later  study 
of  Geography,  and  is,  therefore,  given  a  prominent  place. 

The  causal  sequence  of  facts — from  physical  cenditions  to 
resulting  products,  occupations,  transportation  routes,  and  so 
forth,— is  particularly  close.  This  is  one  way  of  arousing 
interest.    (For  example,  see  treatment  of  any  country.) 

Sufficient  detailvA  included  to  guarantee  vivid  picturing^ 
This  detail,  together  with  the  close  causal  sequence  just  men- 
tioned, allows  the  facts  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative^ rather  than  as  a  list  of  items  of  information.  This 
conduces  further  to  interest. 

These  details  are  associated,  in  every  chapter,  around  a 
few  lar^  points,  so  that  children  are  likely  to  be  impressed 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  situation,  rather  than  feel  lost  in  its 
complexity. 


The  illustrations  are  directly  a  part  of  the  /^r/— thus 
making  the  instruction  still  more  concrete  and  interesting. 

After  leaving  home  geegraphy,  each  basal  idea  still  to  be 
taught,— such  as  a  tropical  jungle,  ranching,  wheat-raising, 
etc., — is  presented  in  special  detail  in  connection  with  some 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  especially  prominent. 

The  United  States  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  and  so 
varied  in  climate,  products,  etc.,  that  most  of  these  types  are 
first  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  studied  in  that  con- 
nection. 

These  same  types  are  time  and  again  reviewed-^with 
slight  variations — in  developing  pictures  of  foreign  countries. 
This  makes  the  United  States  the  basis  for  the  study  of  foreign 
lands,  and  insures  a  constant  review  of  our  country.  Ordi- 
narily, the  pupil  is  forgetting  the  United  States  while  studying 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


PRICILS 

TWO-BOOK  3ERIES: 

Intrductory  Geography • 'JJ 

Complete  Geography        ..-• -  ^.w 

THREE-BOOK  SERIES : 

Book    I.    Hom«^  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole .60 

"      TI.    North  America           -          - Jj 

"    III.    Europe  and  the  Other  Continent? -75 

FIVE-BOOK  SERIES: 

Part     I.    Home  Geography *J 

"      n     The  Earth  as  a  Who^! -^ 

"    III.    North  America J: 

"     IV.    Europe,  Sonth  America,  etc.         -     ,    .-       .  -         ,"  ^      "        ,"     ^  :.         '         '  -^ 

V.    Asia  and  Africa,  with  Review  of  North  America  (and  state  supplement)          -          -  .50 
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MOST  SCHOOLS  HAVE  TO  ECONOMIZE 

0 

DU  i  there  is  no  economy  in  buyin^^  inferior  tools  and  benches  for  Manual 
Training  work.  The  very  best  quality  is  none  too  good.  We  have  for  year® 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  line  of  goods.  Have  equipped  schools  and  col- 
leges in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  We  have  sold 
Tools  for  all  Trades  '  *  for  54  years,  and  began  our  Manual  Training  Tool 
specialties  nearly  20  years  ago.  Correspondence  invited.  Mention  The  School 
Journal. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 


New  York  City, 


SINCE  1548 


80  per  cent,  and  above 

70  to  80  per  cent. 

Failed  of  promotion  or  left  school 

Total, 


238 
416 
346 

1,000 


Approximately  one- fourth  of  the  pupils  did  excellent 
or  good  work,  forty  per  cent,  did  ordinary  or  passable 
work,  and  one-third  dropped  out  or  failed  to  advance  a 
grade. 

It  is  believed  that  these  figures  are  better  than  those 
of  most  high  schools.  The  school  is  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  country.  Some  years  its  graduates  have 
won  from  $7,100  to  $10«000  in  scholarships  and  prizes 
at  college.  In  the  last  two  years,  of  the  forty-two 
Cornell  scholarships  awarded  in  the  entire  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  thirty-one  have  been  won  in  open  competition 
by  pupils  in  this  one  school.  The  marking  is  rigorous 
and  the  standard  is  high.    Boys  frequently  enter  college 


direct  from  the  junior  year  in  this  school  and  with  some 
study  in  the  summer  vacation  graduates  have  entered 
sophomore  year  at  Harvard.  Schools  which  can  show 
for  four  consecutive  years  as  good  a  standing  of  all  reg- 
istered names  are  invited  to  send  their  records. 

Improvement  prizes  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
at  least  two  of  these  three  classes.  Three  fourths  of 
our  pupils  have  room  for  improvement.  Some  who  fail 
or  barely  pass  may  deserve  credit  for  their  efforts,  but 
these  should  be  encouraged  to  believe  they  may  do  better 
farther  on.  The  principle  of  the  Lincoln  improvement 
prizes,  thirty-nine  of  which  have  been  awarded  in  New 
Yojrk  city,  is  capable  of  application  in  many  cities  and 
towns.  C.  S.  Hartwell. 

473  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  strong  eat  well,   sleep  well,   look  well.    The  weak 
don't.    Hood^s  Sarsaparilla  makes  the  weak  strong. 


THE 


MODERN  MUSIC  SERIES 

Edited  by  ELEANOR  SMITH,  Teacher  of 
Music  In  the  Chlcairo  Kindergarten  College 
and  Froebers  Kindergarten  School. 


"  We  are  using  Th«  Modern  Music  Series 

in  the  Chicago  Public  Schoo's  and  the  books  are  giving 
us  perfect  satisfaction.  The  music  is  ot  the  first  quality,  I 
and  the  drill  work  is  most  thorough  and  practical,  and  of 
sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  special  teacher.'' — //.  «^.  FAIRBANK, 
Formerly  Sitpei  visor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Cbicjj^o. 


This  Series  of  four  regular  books  and . 'supplementary  book^ 
is  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  music  contained 
therein,  and  for  its  perfection  of  gradation. 

Its  record  of  success  is  unprecedented.  It  is  u^ed  in  part 
in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City*  De- 
troit, and  more  than  one  hundred  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  countrv.  It  has  been  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  such  representative  cities  as  : 


Educational 
Games 

For  Study  Hour,  Occupation  and   Class  Work. 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Editor  in  Chief. 

New  Mathematical  Games. 

Edited  by  David  Eugbnb  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

Department  Editor  of  Mathematical  Games. 

NOW  READY: 


Chlcace 
Baltimore 
Albany 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Minneapolis 
Rochester.  N.  ▼. 
i«incoln.  Neb. 
Dubuque*  la. 


Indianapolis 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Niagara  Falls,  N    Y 
Woonsochetf  R.  I. 
Terra  Haute.  Ind. 
Canton.  O. 
Davenport.  la. 
LaKe  Forest,  111. 


SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

T^ekf  York  Boston  Chicago 


Qame  of  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

For  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
By  Earl  Trislbr,  First  Assistant,  3d  lntermedia:e  School.  Cincinnati,  O. 

IN  PRESS: 

Qame  of  Multiplication  and  Division. 

I  For  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

By  Earl  Trislbr,  First  Assistant,  3d  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Qame  of  Fractions. 

For  second  to  eighth  year.  Inclusive. 
By  E.W.Wilkinson,  Principal  1st  IntermedUte  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


These  g^ames  interest  even  those  pupils  who  have  no  natural 
aptitude  for  mathematics.  Teachers  find  that  the  playing  of  the 
games  benefits  their  pupils  to  a  marked  degree,  develops  a  liking 
for  arithmetic  and  improves  the  standing  of  the  class.  The  games 
can  be  played  in  various  ways  and  made  simple  or  more  difflcult, 
to  suit  the  pupils'  needs,  and  to  keep  pace  with  their  advancement 

For  group  work  one  pack  should  be  provided  for  each  five  or 
six  pupils,  and  for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  or  ten  pupils. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  line  of  Educational  games,  or 
send  for  list,  and  special  introductory  discount  to  school  boards 
and  teachers.  Sample  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents.  Advance  orders 
will  be  filled  on  publication. 

I>cpt.  T,  The  Cincinnati  Qame  Co.,  Cincinnati,  a 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 


The  plans  for  fitting  up  the  recreation 
piers  for  schools  are  completed,  and  prep- 
arations are  already  made  for  hastening 
this  work.  New  school-houses  and  addi- 
tions in  the  congested  districts  are  being 
pushed.  In  all  the  boroughs  contracts 
lor  work  have  been  let  ior  the  most  im- 
portant a*:d  necessary  work,  with  more 
contracts  to  follow  by  Dec.  i. 

A  resolution  was  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  to  reintroduce  the 
old  bylaw  of  sixty  days'  training  ior  col- 
lege or  normal  graduates,  who  have  had 
no  experience  as  teachers.  This  by-law 
was  repealed  four  years  ago  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  was  origin- 
ated by  the  council  of  superintendents 
who  are  much  in  favor  of  its  re-introduc- 
tion. 

The  dean  of  Columbia,  J.  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  in  issuing  his  annual  report, 
heartily  upholds  President  Butler's  sug 
gestion  that  the  course  leading  to  the  B. 
A.  degree  should  be  diminished,  but 
recommends  a  three  year  course,  and  not 
two,  as  does  President  Butler.  He  further 
recommends  the  placing  of  all  studies 
essential  to  and  re  quireafor  the  B.  A.  de- 
gree in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course,  since  the  third  year  would  thus  be 
available  for  more  extended  and  effective 
studies  of  some  special  branch. 

A  proposition  was  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ^few  York  city  board  of  education 
to  the  effect  that  the  teachers  should  be 
given  a  lecture  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  explaining  the  symptons  and  causes 
of  opthalmia  and  other  eye  diseases. 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  higher  licenses  for  teachers. 
The  following  explanations  given  by  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners  may 


help  clear  up  part  of  the  difficulties.  He 
says  a  promotion  license  is  necessary  for 
a  teacher  who  wishes  to  go  mto  one  oi  the 
grades  of  the  last  two  years,  and  into  the 
salary  schedules  for  more  grades.  Other- 
wise the  license  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
not  essential  to  promotion  under  the  Davis 
law. 

The  A  license  is  abolished,  and  holders 
of  A  licenses  have  this  benefit :  They  are 
exempted  from  all  examinations  except  in 
the  subject  specially  selected  for  such  ex- 
amination. The  academic  uses  in  these 
specially  selected  subjects  determine  the 
candidate's  position  on  the  eligible  lists  of 
promotion  licenses  which  are  made  by 
subjects. 

The  salaries  of  student  substitutes  have 
been  made  $1.50  per  day  instead  of  $2.  The 
substitutes  are  students  in  the  training 
schools  and  are  required  to  report  to  the 
principal  of  such  schools. 

The  following-named  principals  and 
teachers  have  been  retired  upon  their  own 
application.  Mary  J.  Farmer,  principal 
P.  S.  73,  Manhattan;  Mary  E.  Fletcher, 
P.  S.  141,  Manhattan;  Mary  E.Martnedy, 
P.  S  i47i  Manhattan;  Johanna  Cohn,  P. 
S.  15,  Manhattan;  Margaret  Kerr,  P.  S. 
76,  Manhattan;  Mary  Wackerhagen,  P. 
S.62,  Manhattan;  Phoebe  Murdock,  P.  S. 
88,  Manhattan;  Eleanor  Malone,  P. S.  40, 
Manhattan,  and  Mary  A.  Daly,  P.  S.40, 
Manhattan, 

The  Educational  Alliance  has  planned 
a  fresh  venture  in  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment, with  a  view  of  a  clean  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  It  proposes  a  theater  in 
which  the  ptays  enacted  shall  be  such  as 
commend  themselves  not  only  to  interest 
and  imagination  but  also  to  wholesome 
culture  and  education. 


An  Exhibit  Worth  Studyine. 

The  Exhibition  of  Applied  Designs 
held  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  education, 
Oct.  2y  to  Nov.  I,  is  not  an  exhibition  of 
class  work,  nor  is  it  representative  of  all 
phases  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  man- 
ual arts.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  only 
work  in  applied  design — constructed  forms 
which  have  been  decorated  with  original 
patterns  in  color. 

The  scheme  followed  has  been  of  recent 
introduction  in  the  schools  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  The  results  of  the  past 
term*s  work  lorm  this  exhibition. 

None  of  this  work  has  been  especially 
prepared.  The  forms  exhibited  have  been 
selected  from  class  exercises  which  were 
completed  m  the  regular  course  of  work, 
under  the  direction  of  the  class  teacher. 
The  exhibition  has  been  primarily  ar- 
ranged for  such  teachers.  Its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  indicate  the  number  of  forms 
and  the  variety  of  related  exercises  which 
rise  out  of  the  child's  interests  in  school 
and  home.  Each  object  shown  has  been 
the  center  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  plan- 
ning, making,  designing,  and  colorine;. 

In  the  higher  grades  (5B — yB)  of  boys' 
schools,  each  pupil  has  made  a  workme 
drawing  of  the  model  which  he  has  whittled 
or  has  made  m  the  workshop.  Originality 
has  been  called  for  both  in  the  structural 
designs  and  in  the  applied  patterns. 

The  knife  work  has  been  pursued  as  an 
alternative  course  in  the  place  of  shop 
work  in  upper  grades  of  schools  in  which 
there  are  no  shops.  The  models  have 
been  completed  and  decorated  in  the 
class-room  under  the  direction  of  the  class 
teacher. 

In  schools  with  shops,  one  decorated 
model  is  made  each  term  after  the  com- 
pletion of  other  exercises.  During  the 
past  term  the  same  decorated  forms  were 
made  in  nearly  all  shops.  Hereafter, 
however,  each  shop  instructor  will, in  con 


GINN  &  COMPANY  PUBLISH  THE  LEADING  BOOKS  FOR 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Their  list  includes  books  on  Nature,  Science,  History  and  Biography,  Myth,  Fable,  etc. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 


THE.  YOUTH'S  COM 
PANION  SLRILS 

The  Wide  World 
Northern  Europe 
Under  Sunny  Skies    - 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home  - 


List  Price 

$0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 


LONG'S  WOOD  FOLK 
SLRILS 

Ways  of  Wood  folk   - 
Wilderness  Ways 
Secrets  of  the  Woods  - 


HODGL'S  NATURE  STUDY  AND  LlfL 

A  valuable  book  for  teachers. 

i?  complete,  graded  list  of  Qinn  6-  Company* s  publications  for  supplementary  reading 
and  school  libraries  bnll  be  sent  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Boston       New  York      Chicago      San  Trancisco      Atlanta      Dallas      Columbus      London 
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Jacobus 

Pneumatic 

InR=Well 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  satisfactory  Ink- Well? 

Give  the  "  PNEUMATIC"  a  thorough  test  and  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  perfect  and  satisfactory 
Well  and  justifies  all  we  claim  for  it. 

It  prevents  evaporation  -  the  ink  never  thickens.  It  requires  filling  but  once  a  year. 

It  prevents  the  pen  from  taking  too  much  ink,  soiling  the  fingers,  or  to  drop  on  paper,  desk,  or  floor. 

It  is  clean,  gathers  no  dust,  is  noiseless,  flush  Ipith  top  of  desk,  and  guaranteed  to  he 
the  most  economical  "Well  eber  made. 

WRITE   FOK   FREE   SAUPLES. 

«„.,..,„„.  WEBED-COSTELLO-FDICKE  CO., 


Money  >vill  not  buy  Health 

B  V  r 

Money   Will    Buy 

ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

^nd  Adfu^able  School  Ve^K-t  "Bring  Heatlh 

Adjustable  School  DesKs  are  endorsed  and  their  use  advocated  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced educators  in  the  land.  Wherever  tried  and  their  merits  proved  no  other  school  desks  can 
be  sold. 

The  most  im])roved  and  modem  adjustable  desks  known  are  made  at  the  world's  center  ot 
school  furniture  enterjirise  and  improvement,  viz. : 

6DAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WODKS 
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SOi  VALUABLE  NEW  PUBUCfllNS 


Sixteen  Stories  and  How  to  Vse  Them. 

By  S.  B.  Aijjsoy  and  Avis  Pehdue,  of  the  Chicago  Schools. 
Story  telling  should  not  be  merely  for  entertAinment,  but  a 
means  of  instruction  as  well.  These  stories  are:  To  show  relation 
of  parent  and  child ;  things  inside  and  out  of  the  home  circle ; 
the  child  further  from  the  parent ;  and  separation  from  the  home. 
After  each  story  are  suggestions  on  the  best  use  to  make  of  the 
■ame.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  suggested  i— Making,  Draw- 
ing, Cutting,  and  Dramatiiatiou.    Cloth.  162  pp.     Price,  60c. 

200  Lessons  tn  SpcHtng. 

4,000  words  used  in  twenty  or  more  kinds  of  exercise,  pro- 
viding lor  both  test  and  training.  It  Is  for  teacher  and  advanced 
pupila.  In  use  in  many  Normal  and  High  Schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     Cloth.     72  pp.     Price,  IZc. 

Lewis  Topical  Analysis  in  U.  S.  History. 

New  edition  revised  to  date.  It  is  a  veritable  pathfinder  as 
tt  refers  by  volume  and  page  to  all  prominent  authors  on  each 
topic  under  discussion.  Clotb.  185  pp.  Price,  50c.  Manila. 
Price,  30c. 

Peterson's  Pirst  Class  in  English  Composition. 

For  use  in  Grammar  and  Hi^h  Schools.  Seminaries,  and  Col- 
leges. Fresh,  Original,  and  Kicellent  all  through.  It  has  been 
Id  use  for  some  months  in  many  of  the  leading  schools  of  the 
Country  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  Cloth.  141  pp. 
Price,  35c 

School  Sin^Di  BooKs. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  Chicago. 


CONSUMER'S  ICE  COMPANY 

Offora  a  pramlum  InTDatmaat  at  a  dlacount  rara,  Judl- 
cisum,  raKabU  aod  Batafar  Invaatsra.  Na  worrr  but  draw 
Intaraat,  dl^Tldand,  ani  principal  from  a  aingla  purobaa* 


afatacK.    flO  a  ahi 

$2  5,00  0 

Guaranlcad  Traksurr  StocX  for  sale  at  Par  910  a 
Share  guaranteed  by  a  50  Years  3  1-2  Intareat  bearing 
Gold  Bond,  interest  payable  January  and  July  by  coupon  at  any 
bank,  and  th?  Principal  paid  at  maturity,  on  surrender  of  itocK 
and  bond. 

POSITIVE.    FACTS 

WE  are  capitalized  for  $100,000  under  the  laws  of  New  York. 

WE  are  conducting  busine^  since  1H08  and  growing  rapidly. 

WE  confine  our  attention  to  wholesale  COAL  and  ICE  in  N.  Y,  Gty. 

WE  sell  at  a  profit  100  TONS  ot  ICE  daily  in  season. 

WE  sell  on  commission  for  others  30,000  TONS  of  ICE,  40!!  profit. 

WE  sell  from  aoo  to  •joo  TONS  of  COAL  at  retail,  30%   profit 

WE  own  reliable  city  REAL  ESTATE  tully  equipped  with  machinery 

WE  carry  no  accounts;  all  goods  are  sold  for  cash. 

WE  INVITE  INSPECTION  and  SUGGESTIONS   that  will  profit  our 

enterprise. 
OUR  plant  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  constructed  in  the  state. 
OUR  ice  dock  and  water-front  is  equipped  to  dale. 
OUR  DEBTS  tor  machinery,  equipments,  andcurrent  expenses  all  paid. 
OUR  stock  will  earn  a  DIVIDEND  from  4to  io5  yearly. 
OURstoc^pay   the   DIVIDEND,  the   BOND   PRINCIPAL  and  IN- 

TEREST. 
OUR  BONDS  are  one  of  (he  SAFEST,  BEST,  and  BROADEST  issued 

for  INVESTOR. 
Oar  Sond-t  Will  Sorrotv /or  3foti  SO%on  litmand. 
OMR  BONDS  are   issued  with   the  STOCK   to   GUARANTEE   the 

INVESTOR. 
BE  WISE,  INVEST  QUICKLY-Jio    A   SHARE— recommended 
SAVINGSand  INVESTMENTS  are  seldom  offered,  OUR  ASSETS  are 
RELIABLE. 

We  seek  subscriptions  from  (he  THRIFTY  PROFESSORS  and 
TEACHERS.     Write  for  prospectus.     Make  checks  and  P.  O.  orders 

'  li.T.1>uiVi 
J.  h  O^M»re 

CONSUMER'S  ICE  COMPANY 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES 
OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


A  complete  history  of  the  various 
Political  Parties,  from  Washington's 
Administration  to  the  close  of  tht 
LVIIth  Congress  (1902).  The  work  is 
written  in  a  simple  style,  according  to 
an  analytical  methad,  and  embodies  a 
vast  deal  of  information.  A  conven- 
ient, compact,  and  serviceable  book 
of  reference. 

JACOB  HARRIS  PATTON. 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Author. 

Over    400    pages    of    text,    clearly    printed. 
Clolh,  7  3-4  JC  5  '-4  inches, ((.15. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


TyP£lV/?/T£i?S 

fOR  SCHOOLS 

A  typewriter  to  fill  all  the  requiremenu  made  upon 
it  for  school  use  must  be  a  first  class  macbine  in  ev 
ery  respect.  Only  those  machines  that  are  simple 
aod  durable  and  do  not  get  out  ol  order,  are  the  ones 
to  purchase  for  thia  use.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
be  capable  of  great  speed  in  order  that  it  may  be  fast 
enough  for  tbe 
most  speedy  op- 
erator. Fox  Type- 
writ e  r  s  unite 
these  features  ina 
much  belter  sense 
than  any  olhtr 
machine.  They 
have  the  Univer- 
sal keyboard  with 
two  shift  keys, 
Automatic  Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring  no  at- 
1.  key  tension  (most 
are  unlimited  as  to 
speed.  Fox  Typewriter  operators  will  turn  out  more 
work  in  less  lime,  with  less  effort  than  any  other  op- 
erators. The  following  exlracl  from  a  letter  recently 
received  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  Iheir  worth : 
"  Having  thoroughly  tested  the  different  makes  of 
typewriters,  we  arc  satisfied  that  for  ail  purposes  the 
Fox  Typewriter  has  no  equal  on  the  market,  and  it 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  this  school  in  the  future." 
{Name  furnished  on  request.) 
.Special  school  price  and  catalogue  on  request. 

FOX  TYPEWRITZK  CO.,  Ltd., 

468  ?V-   TronI  Street.  Grand  Kapids,  Tiieh. 
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Central  School 
Supply  House 


Bondebt»h  Writing  Boo\b  (Rapid  Vertical  Ptfle) 

BondebuBh  WritinsBonln  (Rapid  Bound  Hand  Btfle) 
Itondebiuh  Writing  rnbieti 
BoDdebuHh  -tpplleni 

Uoadebueb  Rhetoric  Tablets 

itondebuah  Yei  tical  Pent 

MAPS 

Pohlico-Beliet  coiermv  eieij  country  on  the  glolie 

GLOBES 

Terrestrul  Celestial  Slated 

APPARATUS 

Fnraitare.  Anatomical  Charts.  School  Deaks,  Blackboards,  et 

MODELS 

Bock-Steger  Anatomical  Models 

THE.  ATLAS  TABLETS 

Are  prepared  in  the  following  aeries : 
SCIENCE  Cor  Labnratoir  Notes  and  Drawings  in  Thrsi- 

ggmph'-.  Biology,  Botanr.  Zoolocr,  PhyaicB,  Chemiatry, 

Physiarogy,  OeolOEV.  Her  barium. 
MATHEMATH-t.   for   Written   Work  in  Mathenuitics. 

Goomelr), Analytical  Geometry.  Trigonometry,  lalcolus. 
OU''l.lNftS  with  Topics  and  for  Notee  In  U.  H.  Hititorr. 

tOeneral    History.    English    Grammar,   tLileratureL 

Rhetoric, 


Central  School  Supply  House, 


(f  if  is  Ihe 

Columbia 

thafs  all  you 
care  to  know— 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own 
mind  that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed 
on  the  latest  improved  ideas— made  of  the  best 
material — put  together  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner — finished  in  the  best  style  known  to  the 
trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA  has  been  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  placed  thereby  the  untiring  efforts 
of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there  by  unflag- 
ging effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  su- 
preme with  none  to  dispute  its  title  of  being 

CAe  3ajy  School  'DtjK  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk 
equal  to  sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in 
every  case.  Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for 
IS  years.  H  you  want  absolutely  the  best — BUY 
THE  COLUMBIA.      

MADE  AT 

PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

Pactarr.PIQVA.ORIO. 


BUSINESS  TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 

Fof  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  and 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

SIMPLIFIED  BOOKKEEPING  forasingle  term  in  the 
public  ichool. 

COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  for  a  Bemester,  a  jew.ot 
two  years  in  a  high  school. 

COURSES  OF  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
from  "atart  to  Gnish,"  includiog  "face  to  face"  traBsactions 
and  dealings  with  "  office  firms," 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE  with  resnlts  computed,  and 
with  changes  for  different  pupils, 

TEXT-BOOKS,  for  those  who  desire,  in  Introductive, 
Advanced,  and  Higher  Accounting. 

CORPORATION  AND  VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING 
in  a  very  practical  system  applied  to  ■naoufac taring. 

INTER-COHHUNICATION  BUSINESS  PRAC- 
TICE in  its  most  attractive  form. 

A  COURSE  OF  OFFICE  TRAINING  complete  in 
every  detail. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  AND  BLANK  BOOKS 
of  every  sort  and  grade  required, 

OUR  PROGRESSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC has  set  a  new  standard  in  mental  and  written  com- 
putations, including  Rapid  Calculations. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  attractive  fealnrei 
of  our  Commercial  Series. 

A  postal,  givine  your  address  and  position.  If  a  teacher, 
will  bring  you  our  descriptive  catalogue. 

Goodyear- Marshall  Publishing  Co., 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,   lA. 
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Does  the  Following  Interest  You? 

If  so,  and  you  will    sign  and  mail  a  postal  card,  further  infbrmatioQ  will    be    sent   you    re^^arding   the   merits   of 

LARNED'S  HISTORY  FOR  READY 

REFERENCE  AND  TOPICAL  READING 


This  is  a  new  and  up-to-date  work  and  different  from  anything  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It 
extends  to  all  countries  and  subjects  and  brings  history  down  into  the  current  century.  Furthermore,  it  contains  just 
that  information  concerning  events  of  history  that  one  desires  to  know,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  he  obtained  with- 
out referring  to  over  aeven  thousand  different  books  ;  and  it  is  tutd  in  the  exact  words  of  those  his- 
torians whose  writings  have  by  coounon  consent  been  accorded  the  highest  place.  It  is  therefore  authoritative  history 
of  which  proofs  are  given. 

By  its  system  of  reference,  cross  reference,  and  non-repetition  the  compiler  is  enabled  to  place  in  six  volumes 
what  would  otherwise  require  a  score,  while  the  Inter  Relations  of  History  are  shown  as  never  before  attempted- 

Besides  the  seven  thousand  volumes  above  mentioned,  there  are,  throughout  the  wor)<,  specific  references  upon  im- 
portant topics  to  five  thousand  other  volumes,  and,  instead  of  history  by  one  man,  re-making  it  from  other  historians, 
it  is  a  history  taken  verbatim  from  the  best  historians. 

We  have  made,  and  with  increasing  confidence  still  make  this  unparalleled  statement  that  it  will  answer  more  ques- 
tions in  History  more  authoritatively  and  with  greater  excellence  in  literary  expression  and  with  a  greater  economy  of 
time  than  any  other  ten  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  encyclopedic  works  in  the  world. 


Addret*  the  Publitkert 


THE  C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO., 


Springfield,  Mass. 


THE   MODERN 
ARITHMETIC 

By  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY 

Possesses  7  supreme  qnalificatioas  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  advanced  educators  geberally. 
FIRST  :          The  spiral  method,  while  used,  is  not  abused. 

«^.«...         The  books  are  the  first  to  embody  in  practica- 
SECOND  :     ble  form  the    results  of  recent  agitation  of 

arithmetical  subjects. 
THIRD  •          The  books  are  in  no  sense  radical,  though 
iiiinu  .          modern  in  tone. 

FOURTH  •     Thia  is  absolutely  the  first  series    of  arith- 
rvun  1  n  .      ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^^,  j^^  lustration. 

The  mechanical  work,  illustrations,  etc.,  have 
FIFTHi            never    been    equaled  by    any  lext-book    on 
mathematical  subjects. 

^^■^^^          ILskimo  Stories 

^^^^a^^H      toDH  hy  Howard  V.Srowu.  Cloth. 

^^^^^^S^D^^^I          >'cir  Ihe  flrat  nnil  ifnmlt  gtoOrt. 
^^■^n^^^K       A    a>-llahtfl,l  tolm,,r  or  ttilmo 
^^■^^^■I^H      Niur/ts,  «lmi.lo   lota,   ana  (n   a 
^^H^H^^H^B      ip-niiiiic               Jill-  rraiUig  Ut- 

^^^^^^^           ^  l'-^'  ""^  ^"  «'■"  "•  f*^' 

TWO    NOTABLE   SUCCESSES 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 

Uv  ButaHf  'iKOOoa  'ii-orrr 
ninstrnted  with  M  plates  in  foar  colors,  by  Miapi  Corliell. 
Tiw  Mottt/r  of  llie  su'-tio-ineC  llaOW:    rurthe  primary  aradu*. 
aolb  covBC  in  colors.  IIU  v^see  :  «  cents. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

By  Ho't-ri  Lou  t.  ,«irivn(..,n. 
Wllh  a  apeclal  Introducifon 

full  pBjri'B  ID  colors.  Vi  half-tone  plale«Diml  Si  ilrantneein  thr 
iBit.   Cloth-cover  in  colors,  W  patiee,  W  cents. 

The  Canterbury  Classics 

fractions  are  illustrated  by  superb  cuts. 
— ..                  Thegap  50  long  existing  between  the  kindcr- 
SEVENTH:    gartlnsnd  the  common  school  is  filled  with 
the  most  painstaking  care  by  object.ve  exer- 
cises in  the  elementary  conception  of  number. 

BAt  ftr^  booX_  cifVmring  Primary  and 
EUmtntary  Grad«.4  w  note  "Ready    ^ 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO  THE 

Tre^ioujty  u-tatd             S^^SIKk 

The  Gold  Bdc.    Poe-Gildemeieter    25c.    S^'V    'V|S 

Ch/rfes  Di^k'ns. "Edited  by  0?^";  if    ^^fe^sC^^ 
Alton,  Stsle  Inspector  of  fliah  Schools       IrHi       ^^1 
for  MIddosoM      Willi      n     porlrnit    0!       llClaSSttSU 
WckPonBftrr  Lawrence,  and  ;iful|-riiHe          • — jj; — ■ 

Educational    Department 

WOODWARD  &  TIERNAN  PRINTING  CO. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 

Educational  Tub  Usher  1 
CHICAGO          HEW  YORK          LOKDOH          BERLIN 
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Graded  Literature 
^  Readers  «- 

HARRY  PRATT  JURSON,  LLD., 


From  tht  "Rtpart  of  -tha  Committt*  on  Tejrf' 
KooK-t—Mnclttdtd  in  tha  Z.ate^  "Rtport  of  tht 
^oard  of  Education,  Wtuhington,  2>.  C. 

Numerous  readers  were  furnished  for  exi ruination,  many  of  (hem 
most  attractive  and  of  a  high  literary  order.  Altec  a  careful  considera- 
tion your  committee  selected  the  first,  second,  thiTd,  fourth,  and  fifth 
books  of  Judson  and  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers,  published 
by  Haynaid,  Merrill  h  Co.,  which  we  considered  superior  to  all 
Others  and  best  adapted  for  our  purpose. 

In  selecting  the  above  books,  we  postponed  our  final  determina- 
tion until  able  lo  secure  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  superintendert, 
the  assistant  superintendents,  and  the  su]>ervising  principals.  It  was 
most  gratif>  ing  lo  your  committee  to  find  that  the  selections  made  by 
them  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  schools. 
We  may  add,  with  some  pardonable  pride,  that  since  out  action  the 
books  named  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  many  ol  the 
larger  eilie*  of  our  country,  the  wisdom  of  our  selection  having  thus 
received  a  qua>i  indorsement. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL,  &  CO,  Publishers 

29-31.33  E.  19th  St.,  N«w  York  Cltr. 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 

is  wfaioh  can  t>e  moQiit«d,  tor  preaarrktion  >iid  me. 

Pen  Work,  Drawing*,  Paintings,   KIndcrjarUn   Work,   Needle 

Worit,  and  iHapt,  CKarti,  Clipping.  Photograph), 

or  lliuilratlont  of  any  kind. 


Bohool  people  who 
tnemlMrbow  well  ib 
EiblbiM:  Cnlnmbia 
lllon,  IWff:  Pans  E 
Bnntb  Carolina  IniHj 


iihBCorkdreJ.n 


7  or  (he  tollowlDB  Eiponltinn*  will  re- 
•  fftolii-aled  IbeiligpiB  of  EdooitioDal 
iio.  :89S;  reoTiAUB'  CepteDDttl  Eipoi. 

D-I'ion,  iBul-lsw.'They 


NEW  JERSEr  SCHOOL-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CO.. 

TRXNTON,  N.  J. 


8«iHl  far  cataUvve  ai 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT=BOOKS 

WADBEN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGBAVHY 

K*TU*d  £dlllon 

Thoroughly  revised  io  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published 

AVESrS  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SEBIES 

Still  leads  all  others ;  is  more  extensively  used 
thzn  any  other  because  teachers  find  it  the  best. 

MORTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

The  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  are  new.  They 
are  beautiful.    They  are  RELtABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  firat  laidt  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  New  Franklin  Arilhmetici,  Huiri  Arithmetici,  HulTi 
Aijcbra,  Hull'i  Geometry,  Scudder*!  tilttoria,  Shaw-Backui' 
Oulllnci  of  Literature,  Hiirt  Rhetoric,  Willianu'i  Choice  Utera- 
ture  have  ALL  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIIME  AND  USE  and 
are  always  PRONOUNCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  of 
introduction  address 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

PBaADBlFHIA  SEW  TOKK  CHICA60  BOSTOI 


^^^  CHANDLER 

Experience  hus  prtyVed  if 

THE     BEST 

Experienced  ¥eopte  tottl  hwOe  no  ofAer 

THERE  ARE,  NO  OTHERS  TO  COMPARE 
Hkda   mt 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 


14  Wast  9th  Sli 


NEW  YORK 

WALFOLK.  Miss 
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■uIlatioD  with  (he  clau  teacher,  devise  hia  H^rA  antl  Thpri*  here,  but  who  twice,  at  the  criticatperioda 

ownmodela.    Thua  the  worlt  will  be  more  IlClCilliU    i  UCI  C.  ;„    (he    history    of   the    univereity,    haa 

cloaeiy  related  to  local   coodiiions,  aod       i,„i,. sn.  m,    i,,,  v„ji,  .  „„_  „.„     atepped  into  the  breach    and   glyen    the 

ouch  diver.lt,  will  result  io  reapoilae  to  ,  ','2^!°™  1  '  ?i;i  ih.^  1.  romoJ.^  ?„"  ""<  »'  ''•'  ''•"  »  "•  ""'«■  *"  '»»  » 
the  individual  plaooios  of  the  dHereot  '"' ^'i"?",;"!^'  !„' ''  S?£  .  .™  the  men  of  the  pastwhobythelr  atrugglea, 
inatrnctora.  "3.  "5',i„  hSdi.^l.T.ijJt!,,™™,    Ik^i'  >acri»cea,  and  tbeir  prayera,  Save 

c,i°.S%;T.'vX"ll'?.':i'c"oT  ?e?efeo"™5«'"S°5th.r'Sca'iSV  S'/'at^rS:  ^?''  "'  °"'"""'  """' 
?lSrl'  rlrlSaand  cSdior?  mavtaS'   »°*'    "'    "alii'sa    and    comfort.     The   "'y  ""  '«-■'•'• 

etc,  00.  be  eg  i.trodoced.t.to  p,im„|  ESi'-myj'Kpec,".; po»"S"°°  '"  Colorado  Ncws  Le«er. 

h™  diEur.de.     0th""  baru  K  „  ""■  «;  !;-,„to,°°oo'',*?hrffi,™1''del,fS  D'"'".  CoLO.-Snpt  Chaa.  E.  Ch.d- 

trate  He  work  In  applied  design  In  the  ?|"JS.  i!.  ,f.f„l  ,k.  in£  .„  S.il  aey,  of  th^  North  Sidf  aehools,  haa  or- 

?'!""»■                                                          E,S?™,,L?;?,™     A™HT.,,l,h;  ^"""''•"Khl  school  for  boya  and  girla 

to  the  lower  hall  are  shown  the  applied   piSlJ"  'SiS.  oM.ltf  SlllLn  IhJ  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty 

design,  of  the  gramma,  grades.    There  ri''c\X  u«d  |n  »Ue  of  IS,  emer.  "<■     *'  *■«'»"  »'  »"  «"t"«l<  ■'» 

are  Included  several  score  of  eaerci.e.  „!„  sSh  a.  rft^Jd  oft  Ia2k.onvl5?bv  had  registered  for  work.    This  Is  the  only 

from    girls'  classes.    In    the  m.kiog  of  5!°7,1  ,,"  70,  eduStSal  Soses  ''•^'"  •'>">°'  in  the  city  conducted  under 

the.e  model.,  leasons  In  sewing  and  em-  ?£  now  .um.O  thatof  the  l^tSoS)  5oo  public  achool  administration.    lUaucceaa 

broidery  have  been  closely  related  to  . a-  Jfe.XnX  war  c?im,  at  feVst'Z',co2  i- abuud.utl,  assured  already. 

"The"  K'tme  woKrepresentatlve  "=  «'"»  '°  ""'■'  "'"■"  '"  "'<"">•  A.  editorial  note  in  T„.  ScHOOt.  Joua- 

of  the  models  submitted  in  response  to      ,.„„_„,,„  if,„e     n,  yr=..i,  Rtmn»  nal  of  October  4,  stated  that  Mra.  Gren- 

the  effort  now  being  mide  thrJout  the      t"JilJ:l^t,1L~^.\:„X,S&  ''"  '"  """'""•I    l^X      1>»"    partiea." 

schools,  to  Induce  the  children  to  put  Into  iS.f  ^  ,h?i.  S?  „^  (hi  ^f.V.  .fiU!"  ^"'  '"  »°'  '°''=  =°""''  "  ''"  '"  ™'  "' 

outside  orartice  the  knowledge  of  tiro-  stalled  a.  chancellor  of  the  stale  univer-  dor.ed  by  the  Republ  cans.     "Both  par- 

??.."rgaK  within  the  "..room  waif  "j"-  '?  '!"  !!'■  ^'"^'  »aa  elected  ptesi-  „„  ,.  „,'„,  „„,    ,"„  Democats  and  Popo- 

This  wo™it"rtelieved  will  aone"  o   ?"".°'  "if  """'"■i'!'  of  Otegon,  whe,e  n,,,,     m,s.  B,andt.of  Clpple  Creek,  1. 

EseXdesiJeto  observe  in  cSS"tioS  he  eSected  a  great  change  for  the  better  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party. 

SAavoluotarySore'sZ  of  ?h,°d,en's  '"''''  Pdod  of  lh,ee  yea,s     He  has  to  a  The  chatacte,  of  MrJ.  Helen  iT.  Grenleil 

■"teres" the  re!pou5"mide  bv  the  ar 's  t!  "'"  "»?'    ""A  ''"'"',  °!  ^""'^^  ""  la  revealed  thru  her  dignified  conduct  at 

the  child's  desir"    constr'uSand  S  '"S^if'^^t'^uX'^SJ^^^J^L''^  ""  'i"'  "'"^   D«»ocr.tle  convention, 

decorate                                                          unner  nis  care,  wpicn  circums»Dce  in  ii-  xbe  leaders  of  the  party  asked  ber  to 

self  „  a  aure  g,gn  ^t  success   Hla  position  come  to  the  Coliseum  hall  and  from  the 

Death  of  Mr.  Ham.                  means  extra  cfforH  to  put  the  university  piriform    declare    herself    a    Democrat 

MoMTCLAiR,  N.  J  —Mr.  Charles  Henry  to  tne  front,  aa  he  said  :  xhia  jhe  refused  to  do  ;  the  the  refusal 

Ham  died  in  Paterson  on  Oct,  16.    He      "  I  accept  from  you  as  representative  of  might  have  lost  her  the  nomination.    She 

was  born  in  Canterbury.  N.  H.,  in  1831.  '"e  Board  ol  Regents  01  the  University  of  has  been  twice  nominated  by  the  Silver 

and  became  a  lawyer.     He  was  at  one  Kansas,  the  trust  which  you  place  in  my  Republicans    and    elected    on    a  Fusion 

lime  assistant  treasurer  of  Cook  county,  hands.  1  accept  it  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  ticket.     This  fall  the  Silver  Republicans 

III.,  and   Eonnded  in  Chicago,  a  school  of  honor  and  responsibility  It  brin(£B.     I   feel  held   no   convention.     Here   is   a  woman 

minuil  training,  aod  published  there  his  the  rcsponsibilitjr  the  more  keenly  because  who  is  willing  to  go  before  thepeople  on 

books  on  manual  training  and  his  "Ten-  o'  ""V  the  university  has  done  in  the  hgr  merits  alone. 
Minute  Sketches."    During  the  last  ten  P"t;    because  he  who,  more  than    any 

veare,  after   givinz    up    hi<  journalistic  °">"  """i  "presents  the  achievements  Pres.  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  State  uni- 

workonthe  rrj*B«,  and  A/*r-0««»(.  he  of  the  past,  sits  in  the  providence  of  God  versity  and  Pres.    Wm.    F.  Slocum.   of 

baslabored  for  reform  in  school  education,  upon  this  platform  today.    I  feel  it  aKain  Colorado  college,  have  returned  from  a 

as  a  speaker,  lecturer,  and  author.                 because  of  that  other  man  who  cannot  be  vacation  spent  in  Europe. 
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Dr.  Eliot's  New  Hampshire 
Speech. 

Following  on  the  speech,  given  by  Prea. 
Eliot  at  New  Haven,  comes  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Concord.  The  (wo  iorm  really 
one  thought,  the  second  logically  should 
have  been  the  first,  which  would  have 
■pared  a  lot  of  premature  discussion. 
Hli  view  of  the  educational  status  in  the 
light  of  the  two  speeches  is  by  no  means 
as  pessimistic  as  hit  first  utterance  wonld 
lead  us  to  suppose.  He  grants  the  im- 
mense advance  made  in  method  and 
theory,  and  alms  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  this  has  been  more  marked  In  the 
higher  spheres  «f  education  than  in  the 
primary,  and  urees  an  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  mental  training  that 
prevail  in  schools  where  children  spend 
the  first  eight  years  of  their  traioiog.  He 
praises  the  Improvements  brought  about 
by  the  elective  systems  la  the  universities, 
as  bavlng  greatfy  raised  the  standard  of 
■chelarsbip  and  acbieveinent. 

He  comments  npon  the  higher  standard 
of  attainment  now  required  of  university 
professors.  Most  striking  of  all  the 
changes  which  he  mentions  is  that  exhib- 
ited in  the  professional  schools  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine  and  applied  science,  in  most 
of  which  the  whole  method  of  instruction 
ha.1  been  changed,  while  in  the  scientific 
schools  the  entire  provision  for  training 
has  had  to  be  created  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  sciences  themselves. 
He  dwells  upan  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  notes,  too.  Increased  attention 
given  to  physical  culture  and  athletic 
sports.  He  points  out,  alio,  that  the  com 
parative  abandonment  of  farm  life  has 
made  absolutely  necessary  a  great  variety 
of  outdoor  sports  in  order  to  protect  (he 
race  against  bodily  degeneration. 

He  nndi  admirable  gains  in  the  second- 
^Tj  school  education,  and  even  in  the 
primary  some  substantial  progress,  but 
he  thinks  the  primaries  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  in  their  treatment. 

It  is  no  fit  educational  outcome  in  a 
century  of  democracy  that  the  work  in  the 
elementary  schools  should  not  be  provided 
for  so  liberally  as  to  induce  the  majority 
of  students  to  go  further  and  to  acquire 


Teachers  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 

The  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  club 
bad  Its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at 
Hotel  Bnmswick  on  Oct.  i8.  President 
George  H.  Martin,  of  the  Boston  board  of 
■operviaora,  in  the  chair.  The  topic  for 
discussion  was  "  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Memory  and  In  Ideal  " 

Prof.  N.S.  Shaler,  dean  of  the  Laurence 
Scientific  school,  recited  the  trouble  he 
bad  with  the  rules  of  Horace,  when  be 
first  essayed  to  enter  Harvard.    He  eulo- 

E'led  Prof.  Agassiz,  from  whom  he  said 
I  never  learned  anything,  but  who  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  setting  the  student  to 
discover  things  for  himself.  Professor 
Shaler  said  that  he  had  met  a  great  many 
men.  and  he  had  failed  to  recognize  that 
thev  were  great  until  afterwards.  Some 
of  nl*  best  lessons  were  learned  from 
common  soldiers  in  the  times  of  the  Civil 
war.  A  man  can  hardly  say  who  are  bis 
teachers,  for  in  fact  he  learns  from  all  be 

Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers.  of  Cambridge, 
spoke  of  the  "seamy  side"  of  the  teacher's 


Laing's  Planetarium 


It  ulvM  the  dIHicuIl  DrobltiiH  rclatina  to  the  Siuoi 
Day'a  Ltnsth.  Moon'l  PhUM,  EilipM.  Tido.  Cllnu 
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IMPROVErD 

Scholar's  Companion 

PATENTED   NOV.  26,    1901 

Hon.Thoa.  J.  Klrl^  Bnpt,  Pablla  InttrBO- 
tioo  of  the  Stale  of  California,  heartily  en. 
doraea  it  as  follow*:  "I have  no  bealtaljoii  In 
pronnndng  it  a  very  useful  school  aitiole  and 
would  tie  glad  to  aae  the  attachmeat  on  evaiT 
pabUc  Khool  papU'*dMk." 

ThJi  COMPANION  holds T>«n,i>anoil.«na«r, 
- jd  mler,  and  kesin  tham  from  dropptni  to  tba 
floor.   Tlie  Scrap  Papareaw  keep*  tl 
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profession,  and  he  hiated  at  some  of  Ihe 
■teacber's  besetting  sins.  Tbe  old  school- 
aiasler,  a  pedant,  took  himself  too  seri 
ously,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  the  seat  of 
3  certain  lixed  amount  of  knowledge  and 
authority  made  him  a  tyrant.  But  the 
-schoolmaster  of  today  is  much  more  a 
man  of  action,  thought,  inilialive,  and  is  a 
Den  type  of  instructor  of  f  outh.  This  is 
owing  primarily  to  the  influx  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit. 

Supt,  Robert  C.  Melcalf,  of  Winchester, 
said  that  the  ideal  schoolmaster  is  open- 
minded  and  ready  (o  accept  knowledge 
from  any  source.  Never  satisfied  with 
4»rcsent  achievement,  he  always  reaches 
forward  for  something  better.  So  he 
tieeps  in  touch  with  the  best  schools  in  all 
iaods. 

The  roost  hopeful  movement  that  has 
been  started  for  years  is  that  of  making 
the  school  an  educational  center.  The 
•cboo!  buildings  are  used  out  of  school 
liours  and  in  vacations  for  other  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  might  well  be  called  gram- 
mar school  extension  courses.  Every 
school  in  this  state  should  have  such  a 
use  and  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
naster  who  should  be  a  sort  of  high  priest 
«f  his  district.  This  in  a  measure  would 
fcecome  a  great  industrial  school, 

Dr.  John  Tetlow,  head  master  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Lalio schools,  was  chosen 
■resident  for  the  coming  year,  and  Herbert 
L.  Morse,  of  the  Lyman  school.  East 
Boston, secretary  and  treasurer 

Superlniendenis'  Conference. 

Raleigh,  N.  C— A  very  important  ed- 
ucational meeting  will  be  held  here  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  on  November  la, 
■  3,  and  [4,  at  which  all  the  county  superin- 
tendents will  be  present.  Secretary  Wal- 
lace Butirich,  of  the  general  education 
koard.as  well  as  other  prominent  men  con- 
nected with  education  are  expected,  and 
no  doubt  the  effects  of  the  conference  will 
be  far-reaching. 

The  purposes  of  this  conference  are : 

I.  The  orga nictation  of  a  state  associa- 
tion of  county  superintendents. 

n.  The  organization  of  district  associa- 
tions of  county  superintendents. 

Ill  A  full  discussion  of  the  educational 
conditions  and  needs  of  every  county  in 
North  Carolina. 

IV.  A  conference  as  to  ways  and  means 
•f  advaucing  education  in  the  state. 

V.  An  interchange  of  ideas  about  the 
school  law  and  needful  changes  therein. 


THE 
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THE  HAWTHORNE  READERS 

Adopted  In  all  the  Boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  in  Philadet- 
pbia,  Boston,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  Department  State 
Normal  Sehool,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  says  : 

"  If  I  were  a  multimillionaire,  I  would  keep  the  presses  busy  until  every 
six-ycar-oJd  child  in  the  United  States  had  the  Hawthorne  First  Header  fOT 
his  very  own." 
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Here  and  There. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett,  of 
th«  Latin  department  of  Cornell,  will  take 
charge  of  a  similir  dcpaitment  at  the 
Unlveriitr  of  California  Summer  School. 
Professor  Rolfe.  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  takes  his  place,  and  it  i> 
thought  Professor  Bennett  ma?  rema 
Calfornia. 

Jackson,  Miss.— State  Superintendent 
Whitfield  has  issued  the  statement  that 
there  ha*  been  an  increase  in  the  state  of 
cdacable  children  of  over  seven  per  cent. 
There  are  630,649  children  of  school  age 
of  whom  scarcely  75,000  belong  to  cities 
and  towns  or  separate  school  districts, 
leaving  a  Urge  remainder  for  country 
schools. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  com pulsoir  edu- 
cation law  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
will  very  soon  go  into  effect  in  this  city 
There  have  been  a  large  number  ol  appli- 
cations for  positions  as  attendance  officer, 
twelve  of  whom  may  be  appointed.  Both 
men  and  women  are  eligible. 
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Speech  is  (Free)  Silver. 

Booker  T.  Washinston,  according  to 

the  Philadelphia  Ledgtr,  receatlv  told  a 

fathering  of  aegroes  that  ooe  of  the  great 
anlta  of  nis  race  was  a  disposition  to  ex 
blbit  knowledge  under  any  and  all  circum- 
Btances,  and  asserted  that  until  the  negro 
learned  not  to  display  his  vanity  be  was 
tuelessinany  coofidentjal  capacity.  By 
wayof  illustration  he  told  a  story  which. 
be  said,  might  be  or  might  not  be  apoc 
ryphal,  but  which  was  good  enough  to 
be  true.  General  Sherman  had  been  told 
Ibat  the  soldiers  of  a  negro  regiment  in  bis 
command  were  very  lax  when  on  sentry 
duty,  and  showed  a  fondness  for  passing 
doubtful  persons  thru  the  tines  just  to  in- 


dulge their  power  to  do  so.  To  ascertain 
if  this  was  so,  he  tnufBed  bimselE  one 
night  in  a  cloak  and  tried  to  get  past  a 
black  sentry.  After  the  "Who  goes 
there?"  the  "A  friend."  and  the  "Ad- 
vance, friend,  and  give  the  countersieo," 
had  been  exchanged,  Sbetmao  replied: 

"  Roxbur7  1  " 

"  No,  sab ! "  was  ibe  polite  but  firm  re- 
sponie. 

"  Med  ford  I  " 

"No,  sab!" 

"  Charleston  I "  Sherman  next  tri«d. 

"No,  sahl  No.  fah!"  said  the  negro 
determinedly.  Then  he  added:  "Now, 
seea  heah— yo'  can  go  fru  th'  whole 
blamed  joggrafy:  but  Massa  Sherman  he 
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chart  It  is  away  out  on  the  Arizona 
desert,  and  marks  the  spot  where  a  welt 
supplies  pure,  fresh  water  to  travelen.  It 
is  the  only  place  where  water  may  be  bad 
for  forty- five  miles  to  the  eaitward  and  for 
at  least  tbitty  miles  in  any  other  dircstion. 
The  "  bouse  "  conslato  ol  a  tall  cotton- 
wood  pole,  to  the  top  of  which  a  la&tent 
■   ■  '       ■-■•■•-       n  be 
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Popular  Science  Monthly 


Elspecially  important  in  free  public  libraries- — J.  S. 
Billings,  Director  of  the  Consolidated  Libraries,  New 
York  City. 

The  latest  and  best  in  a  most  attractive  form, — Robert 
H.  Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Unl- 
it has  done  more  fer  the  diffusion  of  scientific  in- 
fonnstion  in  this  country,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  than  any  other  one  agency- — George  M-  Stem- 
berg,  Surgeon -General,  U.  S>  A- 

The  most  instructive  and  most  enjoyable  sdcntifie 
journal  which  I  have  seen  anywhere,  here  or  abroad. ~- 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard 
University - 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  equal  in  the  educative 
service  it  has  done  for  the  American  people-  A  com- 
plete set  of  the  volumes  thus  far  published  is  both  a 
history  of  science  for  the  period  covered  and  at  the 
same  time  a  pretty  complete  cyclopedia  of  natural 
science.  There  is  nothing  to  fill  its  place,  and  to  carry 
it  on  is  a  benefaction  to  the  public— W.  T.  Harris,  U. 
S-  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Literary  Notes. 

7S/  A  rehiUcts'  and  Builders'  Afasaiine 
contains  series  of  a.riicle$,artistic  and  prac- 
tical, on  architecture aodiDternal  fittings, 
applicable  to  private  and  putilic  building*. 
These  papers  will  prove  very  serviceable 
to  school  boards  that  may  be  thinking  of 


A  Test  Experiment. 

PecBlisr  Power  PoiMncd  br  a  lew  Kadtdna. 

Of  new  discoveries  there  is  do  end,  but 
one  of  the  most  recent,  most  remarkable, 
and  one  which  will  prove  invaluable  to 
thousands  of  people,  is  a  discovery  which 
it  is  believed  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
moD  and  obstinate  diseases,  dyspepsia  and 
stomach  troubles.  This  diacoveryisnot  a 
londlf-advertlsed,  secret  patent  medicine, 
butia  a  scientific  combination  of  whole- 
some, perfectly  harmless,  vegetable  es- 
sences^niit  salts,pure  pepsio.aDd  bismuth. 

ThMe  remedies  are  combined  io  lozenge 
farm,  pleasant  to  lake,  and  will  preierve 
their  good  qualities  indefinitely,  whereas 
all  liquid  medicines  rapidly  lose  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have  had  as  soon 
u  uncorked  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  called  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  it  is  claimed  that 
one  of  these  tablets  or  lozenges  will  digest 
from  3C0  to  3,000  times  its  own  weight  of 
meat,  eggs,  and  other  wholesome  food. 
And  this  claim  has  been  proven  by  actual 
experiments  in  the  following  manner:  A 
hard  boiled  egg  cut  into  small  pieces  was 

E laced  in  a  bottle  containing  warm  water 
eated  to  ninety-eight  degrees  (or  blood 
heat);  one  of  these  Tablets  was  then 
placed  in  the  bottle  and  the  proper  tem- 

Eerature  maintained  for  three  hours  and  a 
alf,  at  the  end  of  which  lime  the  fgz  toas 
*t  com^UUly  digesUd  as  it  would  have 
teen  in  a  healthy  stomach.  This  experi- 
ment was  undertaken  to  demonstrate  that 
what  it  would  do  in  the  bottle  it  loouldaho 
do  i*  the  stomach,  hence,  its  unquestiona- 
ble value  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and 
weak  digestion.  Verv  few  people  are  free 
from  some  form  of  indigestion,  but  scarcely 
two  will  have  the  S2.me  symptoms.  Some 
will  suffer  most  from  distress  after  eating, 
bloating  from  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, others  have  acid  dyspepsia  or  heart- 
burn, others  palpitation  or  headaches, 
sleeplessness,  pains  in  chest  and  under 
shoulder  blades,  extreme  nervousness,  as 
in  nervous  dyspepsia,  but  they  all  have 
same  cause,  failure  to  properly  digest  what 
is  eaten.  The  stomach  iMii.r/  Have  rest  and 
assistance,  and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets give  it  both,  by  digesting  the  food  for 
it,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  restored  to  its 
normal  action  and  vigor.  At  same  time 
the  Tablets  are  so  harmless  that  a  child 
can  take  them  with  benefit  Thisnew  prep- 
aration has  already  made  many  astonisn- 
ine  cures,  as  for  instance,  the  following: 

Afterusing  onlyone  package  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  I  have  received  such 
great  and  unexpected  benefit  that  1  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  six  months  since  I  took  the 
package  and  I  have  not  had  one  particle 
of  distress  or  difficulty  since.  And  all  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  best  doc- 
tors I  consulted  told  me  my  case  was 
Chronic  Dyspepsia  and  absolutely  incura 
ble  as  I  hud  su^ired  twenty  five  years.  I 
distribu'ed  hill  a  dozen  packages  among 
my  friends  hrre,  who  are  very  anxious  to 
try  this  remrdv.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Siceels 
Lynnville./a'Par  Co..  Afo. 
fllnarl'a  Drtpeptia  Tablet!  sieanHbrdru. 
gMaev'Tjwbereat  son.  (or  (nU-itiad  paokaBei 


building,  and  will  be  eminently  beneficial 
from  an  educational  point  to  industrial 
and  other  scholars.  The  art  notes  and 
scientific  papers  are  short  articles  of  cur- 
rent interest.  (W.  T.  Comstock,  New 
York,    fi.oa  per  year.) 

To  the  loverof  art,  fine  and  applied,  7^ 
/Htemalional  studio  ofiers  a  varied  and 
interesting  assortment  The  studies  by 
Josef  Israels  give  us  glimpses  of  the  re- 
vival of  DutchArt  in  "still  life,"  for  which 
the  old  Dutch  school  is  famous.  Some  of 
the  beautiful  designs  shown  at  the  Turin 
exhibition  are  reproduced,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  those  exhibited  at  the  national 
competition  of  the  schools  of  art  at  South 
Kensington.  "American  Press  Illustrat 
ors"  and  "Studio  Talk"  are  attractive 
reading.    (John  Lane,  Mew  York.) 

Birds  and  Nature  'auflScieutly  tells  its 
story  by  its  title.  The  illustrations  are  re- 
preduced  by  color  photography.  So  far 
over  5ca  of  these  colored  illustrations  have 
been  produced  in  natural  colors.  Sets  may 
be  obtained  bv  lovers  of  nature  of  the  pub- 
lisher, A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a  novel  entitled 
One's  Womenkind  )iy  Mr.  Louis  Zangwill, 
that  shows  remarkable  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  handling. 

Hidden  Afanna,  a  romance  bv  A.  J. 
Dawson,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
them.  The  scenes  arelaid  in  Morocco, 
and  are  laden  with  the  true  spirit  of  ad- 
ventare.and  a  keen  sense  of  humor;  while 
the  accuracy  of  local  coloring  and  descrip- 
tion lend  a  charm  to  the  story. 

The  October  issue  of  Masters  in  Art 
contains  excellent  illustrated  monoeranhs 
of  Hogarth, one  of  the  most  original  of 
English  painters.  He  may  be  called  a 
painter-moralist,  for  each  one  of  bis  pic- 
tures teems  with  intention  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  veriest  detail  has  its  mean- 
ing. The  selections  of  reproductions  given 
are  typical  of  his  work,  and  are  excellent 
in  distinctness,  vfith  description  of  each 
of  the  plates.  Beside  these  descriptions 
we  have  interesting  sketches,  by  various 
well  known  writers,  of  Hogarth  the  man, 
and  Hogarth  the  painter.  Bates  &  Guild 
Company,  publishers,  Boston. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  sons  are  o&ering  some 
very  interesting  works  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. "  Deeps  of  Deliverance,"  by  Fred- 
eric Van  Eeden,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Dutch  writers,  translated  by  Margacet 
Robinson,  traces  the  evolution  of  the  soul 
of  a  woman  with  daring  realism,  but  a 
realism  marked  always  by  a  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  series  of  historical  works  by 
Zenaide  A.  Ragozin,  which  have  already 
a  rich  demand,  will  be  enlarged  by  a  his- 
tory of  "Chaldea,"  next  year  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  life  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
works  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  recently  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  Washington  by  the 
French  republic,  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  are  published  by  this  firm.  His 
greatest  work,  "A  Literacy  History  of  the 
English  People,"  is  merely  one  among 
many  others 

The  School  Physiology  Journal,  Boston, 
for  October  has  matter  of  importance  for 
the  teacher  in  presenting  this  question. 
Miss  Lloyd  presents  a  scheme  for  teach- 
ing temperance  physiology  in  rural  schools. 
Replies  from  over  fifty-nine  counties  re- 
ceived by  the  New  York  state  committee 
show  that  the  study  is  in  these  districts 
successful.  Topics  are  given  and  lessons 
worked  out  on  Steeping,  Eatirg,  and  the 


special  senses.  Mr,  R.  Hercod  briefly 
reviews  the  systems  in  vogue  in  the  United 
Stat>.s,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  emphasizing  the 
good  points  in  each,  and  not  failing  to 
show  the  fatal  defect  in  this  instruction 
in  countries  where  moderation  or  absti- 
nence from  distilled  hquors  only  is  taaghl. 


sports  which  are  recognized  as  stand- 
ard authorities,  and  their  list  should  be 
kept  on  band  in  every  school.  One  of  the 
best    books    ever   published    on   indoor 


divided  into  several  parts ;  simple  garnet 
for  large  numbers,  racing  games,  gamea 
for  a  few,  other  games  and  athletic  feats, 
and  oat  bag  games.  The  choice  of  the 
best  games  out  of  nearly  5C0  examiied  by 
Mr.  Chesley  are  here  found.  Two  other 
of  their  publications  might  be  mentioned  : 
Ten  Minnies^  Exercise  for  Busy  Men,  by 
Dr.  Luther  Gnlick,  and  thewoiksof  Pro- 
fetsor  Warman,  forming  an  entire  conrae 
in  physical  training. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  o( 
Bowdoin  college,  opens  the  November 
Atlantic  with  an  impressive  discussion  of 
"The  New  Ethics.''  This  issue  conuina 
other  valuable sociologic  and  economic  es- 
says by  well-known  writers.  Brilliant  pa- 
pers and  sketches  are  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler's  "Things  Human;"  William 
Everett's  "A  Possible  Glimpse  ol  Dr. 
Johnson;"  Mary  Austin's  "Jimville,  A 
Bret  HarteTown;"  and  the  last  sf  Mrs. 
Fennell's  appetizing  accounts  of  ''My 
Cookery  Books."    In  fiction,  the  nuaiber 


Free  to  Everyone. 

A  Pricclcu  Book  Sent  Free  for  the  AsUnj. 
"There  be  books  and  books,''  some  edi- 
fying, others  entertaining,  and  still  others 
instructive.  The  average  man  is  sobnaily 
engaged  in  the  labor  of  money  making 
that  he  has  little  time  and  less  inclination 
for  books  which  instruct ;  hence,  when  he 
feels  out  of  sorts,  either  he  gives  no  heed 
to  Nature's  warning  or  be  consults  a  phy- 
sician at  an  expense  which  a  little  knswl- 
edge  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid. 
There  is  probably  no  complaint  uvon 
which  the  public  is  so  little  informed  as 
hemorrhoids  or  piles;  this  little  book  tells 
all  about  their  nature,  cause,  and  cure  ;  it 
treats  of  the  different  forms  of  blind,  bleed- 
ing, itching,  and  protruding  piles,  de- 
scribes their  symptoms  and  points  the 
way  to  a  cure  so  simple  and  inexpentiva 
that  anyone  can  understand  and  apply. 
The  importance  of  promptness  and  thor- 
oughness is  vital,  for  the  disease  will  not 
cure  itself,  and  Nature,  alone,  unaided, 
will  not  accomplish  a  cure,  while  the  con- 
set^uences  are  too  painful  for  detailed  de- 
scription. You  are  told  how  piles  origi- 
nate, the  reason  for  their  appearance  aiu- 
ally  being  that  some  of  the  rules  of  correct 
living  have  been  violated,  and  (what  is 
more  to  the  point)  how  you  may  rid  your- 
self of  this  bane  of  human  existence.  All 
affections  of  the  rectum  are  treated  in  sim- 
ple, plain  language,  so  that  all  may  under- 
stand and  learn  now  the  cause  may  \x  re- 
moved. Many  people  suffer  from  piles, 
because,afler  trying  the  numerous  lotions, 
ointments,  and  salves  that  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, without  relief,  they  come  to  the  con- 


.,  prefer  to 
s  how  this 


he  effected  without  pain,  inconvenience, 
or  detention  from  business.  Write  yonr 
name  and  address  plainly  on  a  postal  can), 
mail  to  the  Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.,  and  you  will  receive  the  book  by 
return  mail. 
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tlnlng  Tbb  ScaooL  Journal  wbeD  com 
K  with  advert  JMri. 


George  S.  Waeion's  "Evenings 
at  Simeon's  Store  ;"Mair  Tracy  Earle's 
"  To-tnorrow'B  Child ;  "  and  Laura  Spencer 
Porier's  "  Sally."  Poelry  is  furnished  by 
Hartley  Alexander,  Arthur  Ketchum,  and 
John  James  Piatt.  The  Contributor's 
Club  completes  a  brilliant  number. 

The  Arena  for  November  is  preemi- 
nently a  "reform"  number,  as  witness 
"  Needed  Political  Reforms,"  "  Desirable 
Reforms  in  Motherhood."  There  are  two 
articles  on  the  president,  "  The  President 
and  the  Trusts,"  and  ■'  Personal  Power  of 
the  President,"  B.  O.  Flower  contributes 
the  third  of  his  papers  on  "The  Divine 
Quest."  The  president  of  the  Mormon 
church  describes  the  "Real  Origin  of 
American  Polygamy."  "The  Home 
Across  the  Way  "  is  an  occult  Story  by 
Laura  N,  Eldridge.  "  Topics  of  the 
Times  "  and  the  book  reviews  are  excel- 
lent, as  usual  (The  Alliance  Pub.Co.,  New 
York      £1.50  a  year.) 

A  new  volume  of  the  Ctntury  Magaxine 
begins  with  the  November  number.  It 
presents  a  page  new  both  as  to  type  and 
size  ol  letter  press.  The  readers  will 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the 
new  typography  as  well  as  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  colored  cover  by  Adamson  and 
the  seven  pictures  in  color  bv  Maxfield 
Parrigh  originally  made  in  color  for  the 
series  on  "  The  Great  Southwest."  These 
pictures  will  be  examined  with  interest  by 
lovers  of  the  art  as  showing  what  may  be 
done  with  modem  methods  of  color 
printing. 

As  to  the  contents  of  this  number,  too 
much  can  scarcely  be  said.  Two  serials 
begin  in  il:  "The  Yellow  Van,"  by 
Richard  Whiteing,  and  "A  Forsjken 
Temple,"  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  and 
there  are  several  short  stories.  A  subject 
of  interest  to  everybody  is  treated  by 
George  Buchanan  File  in  "  The  So  Called 
Beef  Trust."  In  a  finely  illustraied  ar- 
ticle 00  "The  Prolog  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  Prof.  Justin  H,  Smith  de 
scribes  the  Canadian  campaigns  of  Mont 
Somery  and  Benedict  Arnold.  There  are 
many  other  features  of  interest, 

7ht  Outlook  for  November  has  several 
notable  articles,  with  excellent  iilustra' 
lions.  Among  these  we  notice  specially 
the  first  af  a  series  of  twelve  papers  by 
Hon.  John  D.  Long, on  "The  New  Amer- 
ican Navy";  "The  Russian  and  Polish 
Jew  in  New  York,"  by  tdward  A.  Steiner, 
withoriginal  photographs— one  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  which  the  author  is  tracing 
the  life  and  career  of  immigrants  of  differ- 
ent races  after  they  are  settled  in  America; 
"An  Artist's  Impressions  of  Malta,"  by 
Mr.  E,  C,  Peixotto,  accompanied  by 
several  drawings  by  this  artist ;  an  article 
by  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  an  Tuskegee. con- 
sidered as  a  typical  Alabama  town,  with 
many  pictures  full  of  human  interest;  a 
charmingly  illustrated  article  on  "The 
Growth  of  the  Oak,"  by  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  one  of  his  series  of  three 
biographies:  and  a  paper  on  Ttchaikow- 
sky,  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Bros,  have  added 
some  valuable  books  to  their  school 
library  collection,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  chiefly  be  noted  as  instructive 
ard  eDtartainiDg. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold,"  by  Miss 
A.  Chapin,  transports  its  readers  to  the 
wonderland  oE  Wagner  with  itsloteresting 
accounts  of  Wotan,  Siegfried,  and 
Rrunnehilde,  "  The  Maid-at-Arms,"  and 
'  Outdoorland,"  by  R.  W.Chambers  are 
>oth  very  interesting  and  instructive.  'Ihe 
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feudal  times  of  our  history,  the  latter  tells 
of  aaimal  and  iuect  and  tree  in  simple 
and  amusing  style,  so  that  the  child  is 
completely  entertained,  and  little  suspects 
hoH  he  is  beine  instructed  in  natural  his- 
tory. The  "  New  Young  People's  Series," 
consists  of  narrative  stories;  and  history, 
travel,  and  anecdote  are  pleasingly  re- 
lated by  Abbott,  Bonner,  Knox,  and 
Munroe. 

Their  Encyclopedia  of  U.  S.  History 
from  45S  to  igoi  A.  D.,  besides  numerous 
maps,  illustrations,  and  facsimiles  of  docu- 
ments, contains  aU  the  important  orations 
and  essays  that  have  had  a  vital  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
Why  Is  the  Sky  Bine? 

Scientlata  are  qoesttoning  today  the 
opinion  put  forth  by  Tyndall  as  an  answer 
to  the  above  question.  He  said,  "BecaUK 
there  is  a  predominance  of  the  smaller 
waves  of  licbt,  which  are  blue,  reflected 
from  the  minute  corpuscles  in  the  atmoi- 
phere."  Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  air  is  not  blue,  otherwise  pure  white 
light  would  not  come.  A  cloud  looks 
white,  its  corpuscles  of  vapor  are  large 
enough  to  throw  back  lightwaves  of  all 
sizes.  But  in  the  upper  strata  of  air  there 
predominate  numbers  of  particles  so  small 
that  they  cannot  throw  back  the  larger 
waves  of  light,  but  only  the  smaller,  that 
are  blue,  and  hence  this  is  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  sky,  Iho  not  exclusive. 

M.  Spring,  however,  at  the  annual  con- 
gieiaof  Ihe  Swiss  Society,  according  to 
the  Boston  Transcript  has  called  this  ac- 
cepted theory  in  question.  He  reports 
that  "he  has  experimented  wilh  luminous 
rays  under  almost  all  conceivable  condi- 
tions, injecting  them  into  agitated  solu- 
tions ;  but  aliho  he  could  obtain  red,  yel- 
low, violet,  and  the  rest,  "  under  no  condi- 
tions could  be  obtain  blue  until,  by  the  aid 
of  electricity,  he  secured  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, in  which  blue  was  clearly  discern- 
ible." Hence  M.  Spring  comes  to  thecon- 
cluiion,  whatever  it  may  mean,  that  "the 
blue  of  the  skyis purely chemicalin origin, 
nnd  is  an  essential  quality  of  the  air." 


Pains  in  the  Back 

Are  symptoma  of  a  weak,  torpid  or 
stagnant  condition  of  the  kidooys  txt 
liver,  and  are  a  warning  it  is  extzemeljr 
hazardoaa  to  neglect,  so  important 
is  a  healthy  action  of  Uieoe  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  Ion 
of  energy,  lack  of  courage,  and  soma- 
times  by  gloomy  foreboding  and  da- 
flpondency. 

"I  bad  pains  In  my  luck,  could  not  ilsip 
and  wben  I  got  np  in  the  mornlni  Mt 
worse  than  the  night  before.  I  beaan  tak- 
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A  Boy  Hero. 

I  Heroism  is  not  dead  and  many  an  un- 
known hero  in  the  humbler  lives  of  New 
York  passes  unnoticed.  It  needs  not  times 
at  public  danger  or  peril  to  call  forth  he- 
roes; the  life  of  struggling  poverty  more 
often  develops  these  tnan  does  the  battle- 
field or  the  open  campus  of  the  world. 
Among  these  heroes  stands  a  little  Italian 
newsboy,  of  South  Brooklyn,  who  for 
three  weeks  sold  his  papers  while  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  fever.  His  parents  are 
poor,  and  the  boy  could  not  see  what  they 
would  do  without  his  small  earnings.  So 
on  he  worked  day  after  day,  burning  up 
with  fever  until,  too  weak  to  go  any  fur- 
ther, he  fell  down  in  a  vacantlot, where  he 
was  found  by  a  lady  and  sent  thru  her  aid 
to  St.  Mary^s  hospital. 
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of  Publishers  of  School  Books,  MAiiuractunm  and  Dealt;rH  in  School  Su|)[ilii'M  iin'l  Kiiuiiimiml.  Thia  will  Iw  a  yreat  conven- 
ience to  subscribers  in  scndint;  oniers.  When  wHUiik  for  ciroulaw.  cataloKs.  or  nlhor  information  by  mentioning  Tilt  SCHOOL 
JOl'KS'AL  I'very  time  you  writtf  yim  will  tlvl  spooial  attention.  Two  lines,  one  year,  S't.iM  :  ein-h  ailiUtional  line.  $li.OO,  Reg- 
ular advertiucra  in  TiiE  Jouknai.  an-  entitled  to  one  line  under  two  clnsKificationH.    Additional  linew  82.00  a  year. 


Charts. 


HarilHMr*a  Sun*,  CbM..  ■* 

HeVInn,  Phillip*  A  Co,.      " 

Biikn  *  TkylOT  Co.. 

fllobo  Schsitl  Book  Co.,       " 

Amarlcui  Book  Co., 

S.  Y.,  Cln..  ChlcBU".  Bo!"l 
AtUDta,Ponliia[r.(ir.. 

DnlTarally  i^bll>liln|i  Co., 
N.  v..  liinlcin.unJ  New  Orlt 

Bntlcr,  flbrlilon  tt  V»., 
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How  York 
Vew  York 
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Si>n  St  Co., 


Kav  Ycirk  ■nil  Thil. 


Idle    (J,^'"'""  ""'•  ^- ^-  -.—.—...-.....- 
,  lU.                       '    ''  sllrinillli'ld.  lIiiM  **' 

■  I"-  Maps,  Ulobes,  etc.  *«•««« 

,_.     Am.SohiHilFDnillBrf><-».  Cortina  Hrhool  ufl 

"^  New  York,  ClitcaKO  Teachm  <;vll>-it», 
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rown  *  Co.,  B'HXoii 
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B'kboards,  Crayons,  brssan. 

AlnorlcBP  Sch.  Fiiriiltnrr  Co.. 

New  Vork,  rhicBRo. 


IVlRiit,  Mich. 
1.  McNally  A  ('< 


."I;. 


itvry  of  MnnlcBoe. 
-   u-iiall'in. 
Urnokljra,  Uaiuc 


Kindergarten  Material, 

Cllicaun     MlltOU  IlrHilli.y  Va.. 

■iimiikHpM,  Maw. 


C'bi4!ap>  and  N-Y  ur<>uHijra  uaHH* 

Mathematical  Instmments.     Dr*"--!  inaiiiote.  l'biU,.l'«. 

b.  r  .V I »..  1  liila..  m.   jj  y  B|i|,„t,.  Niatr  Co.,  Sew  York 

Students  Gowns. 
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Warner  dchool  Book  Co..  Msoual  Tralntnf;  Supplies. 

Chlcap".  N.  Y..  l|ii»t<m,  Plillii.  HKnunurher,  Mchlcmnier  &  Co., 
LIpplncott  Co.,  J.  II.,  l'hila>li>l|i)iiii  kcw  York 

McKay,  Bai  14.  Chandlrr  A  HHrber,  Bncton 

imr.on»£;Ji'iycA'r      '      '  Pens.  Pencils,  and  ink, 

Sprin«fl*l<l.  Ma«p.  I""" 

KadlcT-Rowo  Co,,   Uallimnrf.  M<].  <>lll> 

Jobo  Wiley  .t  Man>,  Sew  York  K.tr 

Vow  Amati-nlBiu  full.  C...    N.  Y.  K.  ■-< 

Educational  Games,  {'."a. 

Clncinnad  Oaoit-  Co..  Niifn 

CinrinnaiLOhio  Si.rri 

Oenenil  Publishers.  „. 

Baainel.1  Pub.  Co.,      Akn.n,  01ii.>  """ 

Dialogs.  Recitations,  etc. 

KeUora  it  Co.,  K.L.. S.Y.. ChiiaMO 


Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc  .  _ 

K.  W.  A  II»ul<->.  CLiraiin.  Ill     F.  B.Cuuk  ACo..I.F<>iuin'>iFr.Miu<ii 
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Sew  York.  ■ 
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Records,  Blanks,  Stationery-  ^^^^^  pi.otoco.                n  Y 

i...r,uil    Ainerltan  Srhiiiil  I- unillnrf  d-  p,.,™  i>i,i„,,.|,(;o     Halilcn  M»«i>'                      Typewriter*. 

DktloAaries  &  Cyclopedias,     b.  w.  a.  iiowi^r"  *"'"■  fbiowo  School  Furniture.  '      '  i^iroffl'^l^rS^iSJa'^toZ"* 

Avpleton,U.ftCu.,NL-wVOrkCllT      School    Bulldlne  Material,  AmerlranSi'h.  Knr.  Co.,         M.  Y,  flniltbi'n'mlerCo..STni>'iii>e.N.T, 

UppliKiottOa.,J.a.               Phlla,    k^mi.i.I  Cabi.t              Pnaton   M...  Hnnry  Sih.  l-*rn,  Co.,  OtlverTjpewrltpr.              Chii-aso 

Book  Covers                     ««ui,i.n,i.oot            uoBton,  Mafa.  oraO'lRaiiitla.lllch.  Chl««»WrltiBit  Maobinr  Co,. 

nooKVOvers.                         flymnastlc  Apparatus.  »w.l«»i-y  .S.-hool-Chnrch  K^.                                                rhlcaio 

CI.  Npaiaiutc  A  Broil..  New  Yoik  iillun-  Co                  Trenton,  N.  j  *'»*  Tyiirnrlter,        CrKnd  llaptds 


.'cboro.   Noah  l^onard,  NewYoi 

I'a.'    Shrrldan T*a<hrrH'  AtcviiPr 
.  Greenwiiod.H.  0, 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


TEXTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

My  J.icii  Ev  W.  K|.:in-,\v.  F.  k.f;.  S.  12m...  With 
Mnps  an:!  Cabrcd  [>Ute.s.    jSj  pAi>es.    $1.25,  mt. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

lly  JAMKhA.jAMBs.  I'h.lJ.and  Auiierti  ILSaniord, 
M.A.     i2tno.    jK;  p3f:es.    Sr.oo,  ittt. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

3.<.  A.  IJ  to  q.».  Hy  OiivKF!  J.lH.MniKR,  r'h.n.. 
and  Kkkiiinanii  Schwii.t,,  f'h  U.  Wiih  Maps, 
Chroaul  j;>calTable<i,etc    uino,  55opace».  51.511. kk/. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Hy  Wiu.iAM  Vaimhn  Mooiiv  and  KauEitT  Morss 
Lmvbtt,  of  the  I'niversity  oi  Chicago,  umo.  431 
pages.    Ji.ij  net. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

»y  Jacjues  W.  KEDWAy.  F.  K.  G.  S.    (In  Press.) 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

By  Kran'k  W.  Millks  and  .Aug.  F.  Foerste,  In- 
structors in  the  Steele  Iliuh  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
(In  Press.) 


THE  MARSH  AND  ASHTON  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

By  CiiAKi.RS  [-{.  A^inTON,  Inttruetor  in  M.it hematics,  Harvard  Univer.sity,  and  Walter  K.  Maksh, 
Head  Master  I'lngry  School,  Eli^nbcth,  N.  J.     170  page?.     85  cent*,  net. 
With  r<ible^,  268  patjcs,  $1.20.  ntt.     Five-l'lace  Logarithmic  Tables,  60  cents,  net. 

The  series  IviU  include 
ELtMENrAKY  ALGEEUtA.     (Rea<iy  soon.)  \  PUNE  AND  SMIERtCAL  TRIGONOMETRY.     {Ready.) 

CULLEGE  ALGEBRA.    PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  j  PUNE  AND  SOLID  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.    (Ready) 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER-'S  SONS 

N«w  YorR  Educational  Dei'-VRTMENT  Chicago 


TEACHERS  WANTING  SOMETHINC  PRACTICAL 


Should   use 

Commercial  and    ^    jv 
Industrial   Bookkeeping 

for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  ..•;iivriilly  .L,a;kleil. 

2.  It  is  e:isy  to  W:wh  :iiui  s:)VfS  the  to:  ic  her  | 

niUi.h'i.letaileJ  instruction. 
"1.    It  L'tnibiiiL's    iiistriictitiii    in    hiisiiit'ss  i 
foniis  witli  the  hnokka-'pinii  work.       j 

.         ,,    -  .-       ,  til        .,4„'     1  i  (ion't  ('it  "Ul   llii;  tit  ulenini;.'   Tliat  can  only  be  put  in 

4.  It  IS  pr;ktie;ll.  All    entrie.S     ;IK'    llliMC    \    i  when  the  school  i«  l,uilt.    The  fancy  work  can  Ge  pm 

froni  business  pnner   ;ini,l    not  Irom  ;  ^  f"  afterward. 
printed  iivii.nrLiiki.i. 

5.  It  trains  pupils  t<>  tliinl<.      It  is  nut  nic- 

chnnical  but  leads  the  pupil  to  reason   !'....,.,,  ,  .,       ,        .v  .  ^    < 

lor  liunsell.  j    J  and  dissipates  sound-waves. 

(,.     It  is  the  ni<.st  pumilar  and  widelv  usclI  i  }  s.»pi..«..s«ei..b.oK.n 

work  on  tile  subiect  published.  j  i  scho.i.  ><,ni  on  r.au»t 

^==^=  \  SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Mnfr., 


►  Cabot's  Deafening  "Quilt" 


SADLER=ROWE  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


\  noMon, 


Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO 


NOVEMBER  8.  1902. 


I  BbM  KlKifa  Ktreel.  New  Ymth, 


^  J^ebo  Son^  Boo^ 

Rlplny  and  Tapper's  Rote  Song  Book 

By  FmEDBUci  H.  RnxKr,  Prindp&l  of  the  Lon^eUow  Sobool, 
Boston,  and  Thoma*  Tappsi,  Instructor  Id  Musical  Composl- 
tion  and  Theory,   Examiner  In   Theory   In   the  Aroerican 
Ccrflegeof  MuiicianB.     Price,  40  Cts. 
^BEPABED  br  (heanthonof  the  well-known  and  wideir  nisd 


E" 


MkinnlCDnrwlnHiulo,"  it  it  well  Bdanted  both  to  enltl- 
1e  a  perception  oitonerslatloD.and  to  darelop  the  artistic 
laa  (J  iba  child.   Difid«d  Into  tmnwU  for  (he  ten  school 

_..._  ^.. -n are  anansAd  (a  follow  and  iUutrate  the 

n ^j  tholateet  thonght  of  the 


TParl  of  the  book  iuu  boenthoroaithlrfeetedtoacinal 

olMMiMm  worl^  and  it  ia  admitabiy  aolted  to  teach  the  fln|  atepa  In 


VM*  ii  thm  tatm^  addition  to 


m  in 


Full    Couraa— deven    Hooks    uid    Charts 
Short  Course— Tiro  Books 

The  nnpreeedented  ancceaa  of  the  Natural  Conrae  in  Vniic  ia  ihown 
l^itirapidintrodnotionandaaeinoTeTinxiaf  theleadins  cities  and 
town*  thronsbont  the  conntTT,  inolndliix  Botian.  tirta  Vbrfc.  Hin/'ran- 
riato.  ClneiHTiaa.  Oalveiton,  VeaMofnei.  Dme^,  ana  A>u  Orlraia. 


Ottttiltd  iitfrrmation  rtfardiitf  tht  Count  ttnt  mi  appUeation  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-  PuMistere 

nWTWK  CIHClnATI  CBICA60  Boatoi 


SCifOOL  AND  COLLEGE  lEXT-BOOKS 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 

HOBBiB'B  HlHTOBlciL  Tai.br.    Per  toI  ,       ......  IB.n 

I.   Akebici.  4.   Enolaiid.  1.    Fbabob. 

a       OI8HA9I.  B.     ObSRi:!,  %.     RoK. 

I.    Rdssia.  8.   BrAin.  t.   Japik  an>  Cmaa. 

Lakb'b  Talbb  fbom  Sbauespeabb 

NincTols.         nemo.         Cloch  PerTol.      -      -      -      .      .     M 

Tk*  Historical  TaUt,  bjr  Cbu-les  Morrii,  are  eicceptioiuillr 
lerviceable  as  Supplementary  Readers.  Each  volame  !■ 
complete  in  itself,  containinK  stories  of  a  distinctive  country 
OT  people.  The  author  does  not  confine  himMlf  to  bare 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  of  penons  and  placeii 
and  much  informatioD  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  ciu- 
toms  that  is  entertainiog  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are, 
as  the  sub-title  so  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Realitr,'' 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  by  the 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

aHtthbli  Hbboutk     BtL.E.  Tiddeman      -....'   .  (D.IB 

Tub  Btobi  ur  pAm.  D"iiitiii.    By  Cborlei  Dickens     .      -      .      .     JB 
B'LBOTBD  8T0B1EB.    From  Bana  Andersan     ......      .IB 

ELBmMIAftT  HCIBHCI  ReADEBB.  __ 

Boolt  L,  with  Oblect  Lesaons      ........     M 

Book  n^  with  ObleotLeaeona JO 

Booh  ni.,  with  Object  Lessona  ..-•....  M 
Bim.1  aroBiiB  roB  OsiuiBtir.io  1  Tnlnmea. 

Vol.  I..  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament -     .TB 

Vol.  n..  Storiea  from  the  Mew  TeaCamenl       .....     .n 

MiMclal  ImrwdBCllBn  Prteea  will  be  aeai  Ba  appiteaUaB. 
TEACHERS  AND  SCllOCL  OFFICEHS 

Ottireus  of  tntraducing  new    Ttxt-BoBti  are  rtspeetfully  nquttttd 
If  airilf  fer  terms, 

J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY,  Publishers 

pwp.ATUTPWTA 


Reading  for  Grammar  Grades 


HEKOES  OF  MriH  (sioH.  ^t  h„^) 

By    LiLUAH    L.    Price,    Normal   and 

Training  School,  Newark.   N.   J.,  and 

Chab.    B.    Gilbebt,   Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     Illustrated. 

191  pp.     50  cents. 

These   wonder  tales  appeal  especiaUy   to 

young  children.     They  are  taken  from  the 

traditionB  of  ten  different  nations,  and  ^ve 

glimpses  of  the  primitive  life  and  ideas  of 

WAHDERING  HEROES  istcrU^o/u^ro**) 

By  LmjAM  L.  Price.  Illustrated.  908 
pp.  SO  cents. 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Attila  the  Hun, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Clovis  the  Frank,  and  Lief 
Ericson,  are  among  the  "  wanderers"  of  the 
nations.  Their  stories  are  told  in  simple, 
but  fncturesque  and  imaginative  language. 

Cirealart 


WILLIAM  TELL 

Translated  and  Adapted  to  School  Use 
from  Schiller's  Drama,  by  CiiARr.RS  A. 
McMiiBBT.  Ph.  D.,  of  the  SUte  Normal 
School,  De  Kalb,  III.     lUustnited.     1^0 
pp.     40  cents. 
A   delightful   rendering  in   verse   of  this 
interesting   German   story,   offering   some- 
thing fresh  and  bright  for  grammar  schools. 

LORO    CHESTEKflELD'S    leTTCRS 
TO  HIS  SON 

Tht    Silntr    Sffitt    (ff    C'tattia    Stria. 

Edited  by  Joseph  B.  Seabubv.    ITO  pp. 

35  cents. 
These  classic  Leileri  have  a  charm  that 
makes  them  particularly  acceptable  to  young 
readers.  The  Notes  and  biographical  Intro- 
duction give  the  necessary  setting  for  in- 
telligent reading. 
and  other  mformation  gladly  tuppUed  upon 


WE  STORY  OF  THE  PHIUPPWES 

World  and  111  PfopU  Strut.  Vol.  XI. 
By   AnFT-ivE   Kkapp.      995  pp.      Fully 

illustrated.     6(1  cents.    (Xtarlg  rtady.) 

Gives  the  history  and  description  of  the 

islands  and  their  people,  meeting  the  demand 

for  accurate  information  in  an  entertaining 

narrative. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  PAIHTERS 

ForYoung People.  ByCoi^oMNAMuwiAT 
Dallin.  305  pp.  Cloth.  With  54 
illustrations   from   the   Great   Masten. 

m  cents. 
Biographical     narratives    of    twenty-two 

masters,  representative  of  the  best  art  of  the 
leading  European  nations,  from  Giotto  and 
the  early  Italian  painters  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Turner ;  a  book  for  teachers 
Hnd  pupils. 
requeti. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK:  29-33  Eait  19th  Strcat 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL 


November  8, 1902 


ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  how  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

^ur  €tttb. 

WE.  b«ll«Te  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities, 

WE  believe  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  b^lieTe  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  believe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

WE,  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  saia;  "The  teachc  I 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children,  if  he  reads  an  educational  paper  1 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE  believe  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  of  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identi^  himself  with  his  work. 


WE  beltsTa  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  Jn  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

WE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications  ' 
during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "  on  the  track,  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  earn- 
ing say  $2^0,000  have  earned  |t,ooo,ooo  or  even 

|2,000,000. 

WE  bellev*  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the    influence    of 
our  pubhcations— at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week  ' 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years, 

WE  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  witliout  feelingthat 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  tneir  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  ana 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  pubhsh 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  ofhciaL  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  peribrming  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
.tion  and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  nx)tive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  ofTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We  ' 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
I2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


Leadlnf  American  Erducatore. 

Ton  PoHraltE,  monnted  readr  to  fnme  in  porttolici,  of  Barnard, 


Pick's  Meroorr  Culture. 

A  new  book,  by  a  leadini  ezponBnt  of  Kiantlfla  mentoiT  training, 

worth  lis  weight  in  gold  to  a^trj  one  who  hai  to  pMi  eiuniiuiiiona. 

Prioa,  tlJKt  BM. 


or  sutwmben  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tf3.oo)  direct  to  the 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  SL,  New  York. 
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School  Enterlainment  Kalalof. 

The  orram  ol  this  litoratoie.  TDO  books-' 
•ver  ISO  new  ones  liatod  aod  described 
thieyear.    Free. 

C  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO. 


Teachers*  Katalog. 


)■  lUartrnted— reTiied  to  date. 
The  iDOit  complete  liit  of  booka  for  teachen, 
teachers'  aide,  etc.,  in  eilatence.   Free. 


New  Century  Katalog. 
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Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  Teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  U>  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

■4  Aahburton  PUte,  Boston.     156  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.     I50S  Penn.  Ave..  Washiiiffton. 
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r.  Fine  Aria  Bnlldlns,  Cfal»«a. 


Schermerhorn  teachers- aoency  i 


3BMti4tktt.,>ewT«rk  I 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

lB*r»daoos  loooUaiies,  HchooU.and  Pamilien.  Superior   Prof ese om.  PrincipalB,  Aaginlantn.  Tutors, 
OoT*rQM»eii,  foreTerj  Depftttmenl  of  Inelruotion:  Reoomoieucia  Good  3cb™a  to  ppronis     CaM 
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TACIFIC    TEACHE-RS"    ^CEJ^Cy. 
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neiit  IB  makins  an  uhobubI  demand  for  teachers.    We  Oil  positionB. 
IT  IMS  Uauual  Had  registration  to 
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D/fEX£L  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schaols 
and  academies.  Perilous  with  the  Deces- 
luirements,  and  who  have 

._    __  J  years'  practical  expert' 

n  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand* 
ing;,  can  complete  the  course  in  one  rear. 
Circulars,  riving  detail*  of  the  e«urse,  can 
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Traveling 
at  Night 


Said  a  noted  traveler ;   "  I  always  tue  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michinn  Southern  Railway  in  tuv  travels  because  If 
anre  of  a  good  night's  rest  in  the  sleeping  car." 

This  statement  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

No  heaving  and  lurching  of  the  car,  noisy  rail  joints, 
nor  rough,  sharp  jolts,  but  ]ust  an  even,  quiet,  steady  gliding  aiead. 

Minimum  of  fatigue,  maximum  of  pleasure  and  safety,  and  punctual  service, 
these  things  have  made  the  Lake  Shore  thegreatest  through  train  line  in  America. 

Chicago  and  Cleveland,   Buffalo,   Boston  and  New  York  are  knit  closely 
together  by  its  great  trsina. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Privileges   for   Lake  Shore  Patrons,"  contams  useful 
« .. t.~,v  „f  T„:_.  ..  ^  J  Smith,  g.  p.  »T,  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admirable  in  Every  Respect 

DUNTON  &  KELLErS  INBUCTIVE    COURSE   IN  ENGLISH 

Cooiiitii^  of   FIRST  BOOK  IK  BNGLISH  (for  third  and  fonrth  sradw) 
LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES 
SnGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  seTeD  booki— •  book  for  each  school  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

ProblemR  nndar  all  topic*  (or  npper  BrKnuSft'  tradei. 
Bunplei  Bent— iBdactire  Conrie.  2S  oiniB  each :  Graded  Lbbbohb  and  Problemi,  IS  oent*  eaoh. 
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The  Prang  Educational  Company 
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KE,MINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

has  sated  the  tporld  enough  labor  to  build  an  Umpire 

WYCKOFF,  9EAMANS  &  BENEDICT  (Remington  TTpewriter  Co.) 

327  BroBdwar,  NEW  YORK 
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Looking  for  Cold. 

Nowhere  are  the  temptations  to  fault-finding  so  many 
and  so  insistent  as  in  the  school-room.  Nowhere  is  the 
penalty  for  yielding  to  them  more  certain  and  more  se- 
vere and  more  prolonged.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  it 
is  difllcult — very  difficult  at  times — to  discover  good. 
Yet  great  is  the  reward  that  comes  to  the  loving  searcher 
for  the  good. 

The  persons  most  directly  benefited  by  the  kindly  at- 
titude of  the  teacher  always  on  the  lookout  for  actions 
and  traits  deserving  of  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment appear  to  be  the  pupils.  It  is  right  that  they 
should  have  all  the  sunshine  that  the  school-room  can 
hold.  The  younger  the  plants  the  more  in  need  they 
are  of  the  warmth  of  a  kindly  sun.  If  there  must  be 
rain  it  is  the  gentlest  kind  that  does  the  greatest  good. 
Storms  and  hail  and  frost  do  not  encourage  growth  and 
life.  Is  it  hard  to  be  appreciative  of  the  feeble  efforts  of 
children?  Nevertheless,  remember  that  children  thrive 
best  in  an  atmosphere  of  joyful  activity. 

But  far  more  precious  are  the  gifts  that  descend  upon 
the  teacher  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  see  the  good, 
however  much  it  may  be  encumbered  and  concealed,  who 
is  more  anxious  to  know  what  is  best  in  the  boy  and  the 
girl  than  to  devise  punishments  for  evil-doers.  Fault-find- 
ing has  a  blighting  effect  upon  one's  character.  It  makes 
one  harsh  and  bitter  and  not  desirable  as  a  companion.  The 
habit  of  always  seeing  good  lends  sweetness  to  one's  disposi- 
tion, and  wins  friends  everywhere.  To  be  sure,  it  requires  a 
special  faculty  to  discover  good,  but  this  faculty  is  nothing 
inborn.  It  is  acquired,  as  are  other  habits,  by  unceasing 
practice.    Its  roots  are  unselfishness  and  considerateness. 

To  be  appreciated  presupposes  that  we  ourselves  pos- 
sess the  good  we  are  looking  for  in  others.  To  find 
pleasing  qualities  in  those  we  love  is  not  merit.  But  to 
see  the  diamond  in  the  rough  requires  the  eye  of  an  ex- 
pert. The  gold-mining  fields  have  many  lessons  for  the 
teacher  in  this  respect.  Even  an  ignorant  miner,  who 
has  little  to  guide  him  but  the  desire  to  find  gold,  is  in- 
creasingly successful  as  his  practical  experience  develops. 
Determination  and  persistency  may  in  the  course  of 
years  enable  him  to  find  traces  of  the  precious  metal 
where  the  eye  of  the  tyro  would  see  only  dross.  Those 
who  have  been  scientifically  prepared  for  the  work  will  do 
even  better,  all  other  things  being  equal,  than  a  self- 
made  miner.  It  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  some- 
times to  witness  the  extraction  of  gold  from  earth  that 
to  the  untrained  eye  appears  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  value. 

Use  well  the  talents  you  have  in  searching  for  the 
good.  Always  consider  the  needs  and  wishes  of  your 
pupils  before  your  own,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  happiness  that  will  come  to  you,  besides  the 
beauty  your  character  gains.    Milton's  description  of 


Eve  suggests  the  rewards  of  a  woman's  constant  thought- 
fulness  and  considerateness :  "  Heaven  in  her  eye  and 
in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love."  Are  you  employing 
your  best  talents  to  this  end  ?  Unto  whomsoever  much 
is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required. 

I  said  that  the  gain  for  the  teacher  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  pupil,  and  yet  I  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  who  is  more  blessed,  he  who  re- 
ceives or  she  who  gives?  Happy  the  children  who  have 
the  kindly,  sympathetic,  encouraging,  sunny  teacher. 
Their  education  is  richer  than  that  of  others  who  want 
such  a  teacher. 

And  what  lessons  these  thoughts  suggest  to  the 
thoughtful  superintendent  and  principal!  Pass  them 
on. 


Tendencies  in  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject  before  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  said  in  part: 

Among  the  hopeful  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic may  be  mentioned  the  disposition  to  simplify  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  omission  of  unduly  large 
numbers  and  some  departments  little  used.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  rely  more  on  reason  than  on  memory.  The 
old  practice  of  memorizing  rules  has  largely  disappeared. 
The  tendency  toward  objective  teaching  is  stronger  than 
ever  before.  Clear  mental  perception  depends  on  clear 
physical  perception,  and  for  that  the  objects  themselves 
must  be  at  hand. 

In  some  other  tendencies  we  have  departed  from  the 
road  which  might  better  have  been  traveled.  In  school- 
rooms there  is  altogether  too  little  blackboard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  There  was  much  value  in  the 
practice  of  working  out  individual  examples  on  the  board 
in  accepted  form,  and  accounting  for  every  step  by  ex- 
planation. I  cannot  conceive  of  intelligent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  without  some  reason  for  each  step.  I 
fear  we  are  giving  too  little  attention  to  individual 
expression  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  matter,  bound  up 
in  rules,  definitions,  and  principles.  It  is  too  great  a  re- 
action from  the  old  verbal  training. 

The  tendency  has  been  too  much  toward  figure  work 
and  too  little  toward  mental  work,  where  the  pupils  arrive 
at  results  without  the  use  of  visible  S3rmbols.  If  you 
make  any  demand  on  pupils  to-day  they  proceed  to  wind 
themselves  up  in  a  maze  of  figures.  The  difficulty  is  not 
that  the  children  are  stupid.  It  is  not  because  you  and  I 
are  stupid.  We  have  become  victims  of  an  unfortunate 
tendency. 

The  great  use  of  mathematical  teaching  is  to  cure  the 
vice  of  mental  distraction,  and  inculcate  the  virtue  of 
careful  attention.  I  suggest  that  we  abolish  papers  and 
pencils  and  make  the  figures  so  small  that  they  can  be 
handled.  Make  the  young  people  independent  as  far  as 
possible  of  visible  symbols  by  continued  training. 

Most  modem  classes  in  arithmetic  know  nothing  of  the 
strenuous  action.    They  run  away  from  every  difficulty 
and  rely  continually  on  the  teacher.     It  is  a  mistake 
when  we  fail  to  hold  the  boys  and  girls  to  such  measui 
of  individual  effort  as  they  are  capable  of,    T\Nfe  \sNSst 
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effect  of  one's  work  ia  all-important.  Exercises  in  arith- 
metic are  not  sufficiently  severe  in  our  modem  schools. 
It  is  too  easy-going,  too  laclcadaisical. 

I  do  not  tiiinli  work  hurts  people.  It  is  worry  that 
hurts.  We  are  all  believers  in  children's  rights,  and  some 
in  these  latter  days  are  being  forgotten.  The  right  to 
study,  to  carefully  prepare  lessons,  is  a  children's  right 
we  should  carefully  cherish. 

Less  Theoretical  Grade  Work. 

By  Prank  M.  McMurry,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 
The  address,  by  Dr.  McMurry,  on  "How  Grade  Work  can 
be  Made  Less  Theoretical "  was  by  many  considered  to  have 
been  the  moat  profitable  number  in  the  rich  program  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  October  23  to  25.  The 
following  is  a  brief  synopaia  of  the  address: 

School  instruction  is  theoretical  so  long  as  facts  are 
taught  to  children  without  much  reference  to  their  actual 
application  in  life.  A  large  portion  of  our  instruction 
has  for  years  been  imparted  with  little  thought  in  this 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  topics  now  commonly  taught  in  arithmetic 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  are  retained  only  be- 
cause in  times  past  they  have  been  found  of  value.  This 
is  true  of  many  of  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers,  as 
of  apothecaries  weight,  a  large  portion  of  cubic  measure, 
etc.  Least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common 
divisor  are  two  more  such  topics.  Probably  the  former 
should  be  omitted  entirely  as  a  separate  topic,  altho  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  latter.  On  the  more 
positive  side  the  problems  of  arithmetic  ordinarily  deal 
with  supposed  cases,  but  the  work  would  be  far  more 
practical  as  well  as  more  interesting  if  actual  situations 
were  dealt  with.  Thus  children  could  much  better  figure 
upon  the  chicken  industry,  or  upon  the  cattle-raiaing  in- 
dustry, having  actual  facts  which  are  typical  to  deal  with. 
They  could  much  better  figure  upon  such  subject  matter 
than  upon  mere  hypothetical  cases,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  be  introduced  to  actual  living  while  teaming  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic  better  than  otherwise. 

Leaving  arithmetic,  the  general  question  might  be  put, 
"What  should  be  the  end  point  in  education?"  Is  it 
knowledge  or  is  it  activity?  Doing  of  some  sort  or  the 
application  of  knowledge?  If  it  ia  the  latter,  then  the 
ordinary  instruction,  which  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
knowledge,  is  peculiarly  theoretical,  and  teaching  that 
culminates  in  mere  mental  work  should  be  followed  up  to 
the  point  of  doing  of  some  sort.  For  example,  in  fine 
arts,  while  it  is  very  common  to  aim  at.skill  in^producing 


an  emotional  appreciation,  the  instruction  might  be 
carried  further  than'  this  and  include  actual  decoration 
of  a  home.  By  this  plan  an  outlet  in  action  would  be 
provided.  The  other  work  need  not  be  slighted.  In 
fact  it  would  be  necessary,  but  such  an  end  point  in  the 
instruction  would  give  motive  to  the  leamer  and  result 
in  the  improvement  of  one's  environment,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  worthy  object  in  the  teaching  of  art  in  common 


The  very  definition  of  education  is  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion. The  question  is,  "  Should  a  good  education  in- 
clude one  factor,  namely,  knowledge,  or  should  it  include 
two,  namely,  thinking  and  doing?"  On  the  whole,  the 
Southern  states  are  giving  a  much  more  positive  answer 
to  this  question  at  the  present  time  than  the  Northern 
states.  For  example,  at  Hampton  thinking  and  doing  as 
elements  in  education  are  about  equally  balanced,  and 
the  Southern  people  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  advocating 
this  idea  with  uncommon  energy.  Whether  an  abund- 
ance of  activity  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
or  not,  is  one  of  the  large  questions  of  the  immediate 
future.  But  so  long  as  life  consists  to  a  large  extent  of 
activity,  viewing  it  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
school  instmction  is  very  theoretical  when  it  aims  mainly 
at  knowledge. 


Arctic  Poppy. 

The  Arctic  foreland  here  uprising  boldly 

Beside  this  frozen  sea, 
Stem,  rugged  face,  it  looks  out  calm  and  coldly 

On  this  immensity; 
Crowned  with  the  snows  of  ages  far  receding, 

After  an  Arctic  night 
It  greets  returning  sunbeams,  all  unheeding 

Their  soft,  warm  touch  of  light. 
Nor  has  its  vision  caught 
The  miracle  that's  wrought. 

Let  but  a  poor,  pale  poppy  waken  slowly 

Upon  the  broken  ledge. 
Along  with  saxifrage  that  blossoms  lowly 

Close  by  the  glacier's  edge, 
Then  hither  comes  on  pinions  thin  and  slender 

A  butterfly  alone 
As  if  were  poppy  loved  with  passion  tender 
Even  in  tke  frigid  zone. 
As  if  all  work  were  play, 
And  life  but  a  holiday. 

— Isaac  Bassett  Choate. 


Blackbotttd  Design  for  November  or  lluuik^ving  Day.    By  Margaiet  £^  Webb. 
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Concentration  of  Rural  Schools. 

Supt.  Geoim  P.  Glenn,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  put  in 
operation  a  plan  for  consolidating  rural  schools  that  yields 
surprising  results.  The  outcome  has  been  watched  with 
great  interest  and  a  similar  plan  will  be  emploved  in  other 
counties  of  the  state.  We  present  the  address  by  this  very 
able  educator,  and  urge  those  who  have  not  yet  moved  for 
consolidation  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  do 
away  with  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods  of  conducting  the 
rural  school  system.— Eds. 

An  up-to-date  educational  journal  wisely  suggests  that 
the  social  philosophers  who  are  seeking  an  explanation 
for  the  rush  of  the  rural  population  to  the  city,  should 
turn  their  eyes  upon  the  district  school.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  overlooked  causes. 

Thousands  of  country  people  sell  or  rent  their  farms 
and  go  into  town  in  order  to  give  their  children  educa- 
tional advantages  which  they  cannot  have  in  the  country 
schools  as  they  are  at  present  conducted. 

The  pronounced  educational  advantages  of  the  city  are 
irresistibly  attractive  to  the  enterprising  American,  who 
always  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  education.  If  the 
schools  of  the  city  are  to  remain  so  incomparably  better 
than  those  of  the  country,  the  exodus  of  the  farmers  to 
the  city  will  continue. 

or  Recent  Date 

A  generation  ago  this  incomparable  difference  did  not 
exist,  neither  did  there  then  exist  a  well-developed  art  of 
teaching,  such  as  we  see  applied  in  our  city  schools  to- 
day, but  not  in  our  rural  schools.  This  is  a  second  in- 
comparable difference  quite  adequate  to  cause  the  first. 

a!s  a  verification  of  this  cause  we  find  the  art  of  learn- 
ing very  generally  well  developed  among  pupils  of  city 
schools,  while  it  is  displayed  in  rural  schools  by  only  a 
few — a  few  mental  giants  of  whom  Cicero,  in  his  com- 
ments on  genius  of  nature  and  genius  of  industry  says: 
"  Something  marvelous  may  be  expected  from  the  youth 
who  has  both.^  These  rare  combinations  of  genius  have 
in  the  past  performed  the  wonderful  feat  of  capturing 
the  art  of  learning,  despite  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
rural  school,  but  they  do  not  represent  the  masses  of 
country  school  children. 

Doctor  Hinsdale  says:  "  One  of  the  most  valuable  arts 
that  a  boy  or  girl,  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  can 
learn  is  the  art  of  study." 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mississippi  teacher,  has 
left  us  the  following  excellently  worded  pedagogic 
thought:  ''The  art  of  learning  and  the  endowment  to 
teach  must  both  be  developed  in  youth." 

From  these  thoughts  it  may  be  correctly  implied  that 
every  normally  constituted  child,  every  youth  or  maiden, 
is  gifted  with  the  endowment  to  study,  the  inherent  abil- 
ity to  learn ;  also,  that  such  endowment  must  be  devel- 
oped into  an  art  during  the  period  of  youth  or  lie  dor- 
mant for  life. 

If,  then,  we  note  correctly  that  this  all-important  art 
of  study  or  learning  is  quite  apparent  among  pupils  of 
the  city,  but  generally  dormant  among  pupiSi  of  rural 
schools,  we  have  discovered  adequate  cause  for  the  in- 
comparable excellence  of  the  city  schools,  and  we  who 
have  charge  of  rural  education  should  hasten  to  engraft 
that  cause  into  the  country  schools  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Product  of  Teachers'  Art 

As  we  have  already  implied  that  the  development  of 
the  pupiFs  art  of  learning  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
teacher's  art  of  teaching,  it  might  seem  to  follow  that 
the  rural  teacher  has  been  and  is  now  blamable  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  country  school.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  false;  but  the  one  man  who  is  at  fault,  in  this 
matter,  is  the  county  superintendent. 

He  should  have  long  ago  been  discerning  enough  to 
discover  that  the  application  and  very  existence  of  a  high 
degree  in  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  possible  in  the 
city  school  because  of  its  peculiar  organization,  and  im- 
possible in  the  rural  school  because  of  its  peculiar  lack  of 
organization.    He  ought  to  have  had  the  professional 


sagacity  to  note  that  this  lack  of  organization  was  due  to 
his  own  delinquency. 

Added  to  such  discernment  and  sagacity,  he  should 
have  had  force  of  character  sufficient  to  abandon  the  old 
rural  school  system  for  something  better. 

If  his  board  of  public  instruction  may  have  opposed 
his  efforts  in  the  past,  he  may  say  to  them  that  the  state 
department  of  politics  is  about  to  outstrip  his  department 
of  education,  in  the  fact  that  he  has  young  electors 
growing  up  who  cannot  vote  the  Australian  ballot  in  five 
minutes*  and  in  the  paramount  fact  that  he  has  many 
young  electors  and  more  to  come  who  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  art  of  learning  to  get  knowledge  from  the 
printed  pages  of  current  political  literature,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  cast  intelligent  ballots  for  the  nomination 
of  all  candidates  for  office  from  the  governor  down  to 
constable,  at  the  coming  election. 

Centralizing  l(iiral  Schools. 

During  the  last  decade  nearly  all  the  Northern  states, 
from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  thru  to  Minnesota,  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  centralizing  rural  schools  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  as  a  means  of  improving  rural  schools. 

Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  by  many  years,  and  has 
very  definite  legislation  on  the  subject.  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  over  the  prospect 
of  an  early  state  management  of  the  new  system.  Ohio 
has  long  since  carried  her  Kingsville  centralized  school 
far  beyond  the  pale  of  experiment,  and  made  it  of  na- 
tional repute.  Indiana  and  Illinois  superintendents  are 
making  pilgrimages  to  Ohio's  Mecca,  the  school  at  Kings- 
ville, to  inspect  its  workings;  and  far-off  Wisconsin  writes 
to  Florida  seeking  Duval  county's  experience  and  mode 
of  operating  the  transportation  system  connected  with  her 
centralization  of  rural  schools  during  the  last  four  years. 

Duval  County  Plan. 

There  were,  six  years  ago,  in  this  county,  forty-five 
rural  schools  of  one  teacher  each,  for  white  children,  es- 
tablished by  former  administrations.  The  work  of  these 
schools  in  general  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  per  capita 
of  expense  ran  so  high  in  many  of  them,  that  the  present 
administration  determined  to  reduce  the  number  to  fifteen 
schools  of  three  teachers  each. 

In  choosing  sites  for  the  centralized  schools,  the  ones 
having  the  greatest  number  of  school  children  within  a 
radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  have  been  preferred.  Five 
of  these  schools  are  now  in  operation,  each  accommodat- 
ing the  children  of  about  sixty  to  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory. 

others  will  be  planned  and  established  as  rapidly  as 
funds  will  permit.  The  concentration  of  the  chUdren 
into  these  new  schools  is  accomplished  by  means  of  wag- 
onettes, specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  provid^ 
by  the  board  of  public  instruction  at  public  expense. 
They  are  of  such  capacity  as  to  carry  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  pupils  respectively, 
and  cost  from  $70  to  $100  each. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  comfortable  vehicles  are  now 
running  at  an  average  cost  of  $23.50  per  month  each. 

These  twenty-seven  conveyances  enable  us  to  close 
twenty-four  of  the  old  one-teacher  schools,  the  current 
cost  of  which  had  previously  been  not  less  than  $45.50 
per  month  for  each. 

Hence  the  transportation  system  now  in  operation  pro- 
duces a  current  saving  of  $462  per  month  over  the  old 
method. 

Taking  from  this  $225,  the  increase  in  salaries  for 
eight  assistants  at  the  centralized  schools,  and  there  is 
still  left  a  net  saving  of  $237  per  month  which  will  pay 
for  twenty  wagonettes  annually  if  the  term  be  only  six 
months. 

Financially,  therefore,  transportation  in  Duval  county 
is  a  very  decided  success. 

The  Advantages. 

Professionally  there  seems  to  be  nothing  objectionable, 
and  of  the  many  advantages  the  following  are  the  more 
important: 
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First: — The  teacher's  work  is  so  well  organized  that  the 
average  recitation  period  is  trebled. 

Second — The  effort  of  the  teacher  is  more  effective  by 
means  of  more  adequate  equipment. 

Third — The  health  of  the  pupils  ia  preserved  in  Tainj 
weather. 

Fourth — Truancy  is  wholly  eliminated. 

Fifth — The  country  maiden  may  continue  her  educa- 
tion without  fear  of  molestation  by  vagrant  vagabonds, 
and  the  youth  prolongs  hia  school  days  because  he  can 
progress. 

Sixth— Average  attendance  is  increased  12^  per  cent., 
giving  a  corresponding  increase  of  school  funds  from  the 
state. 

Seventh — Many  children,  formerly  so  isolated  as  never 
to  have  access  to  any  school,  are  now  accommodated. 

Eighth — One  or  two  large  families  cannot  "freeze 
out"  the  teacher. 

Ninth — The  farmer  and  his  family  are  more  content 
with  their  self-sustaining  occupation. 

Tenth^Ethical  culture  is  obtained  free  from  the  dis- 
sipations of  social  life  as  manifested  in  cities. 

Eleventh — The  development  of  the  art  of  teaching  by 
young  teachers  is  more  feasible  to  the  superintendent, 
who,  at  sight  of  the  old,  abandoned  school-houses,  thinks 
of  Whittier's  lines — 

"  Still  sits  the  school-house,  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar,  sunning." 
each  a  fit  monument  to  a  ragged,  beggarly  rural  school 
system  now  departed  from  old  Duval,  but  not  lamented. 

Geography  Teaching  and  Notes  on 
the  Philippines. 

By  Henry  S.  Townsend,  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 
Superintendent  Henry  S.  Townsend,  of  Mindanao,  Jolo, 
and  Calamianes,  in  the  far-away  Philippuie  islands,  has  issued 
to  his  teachers  two  circulars  concerning  leasona  in  geography, 
which,  aside  from  giving  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
plans  and  methods  of  instruction,  contain  exceedingly  inter- 
eating  descriptions  of  an  important  territory  of  our  new  poa- 
eesaions  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are  slightly  abridged  in 
order  to  condense  them  into  one  article. 

Probably  all  of  you  who  have  taught  in  the  Philippine 
islands  during  the  past  year  have  felt  the  need  of  text- 
books adapted  to  the  needs  of  your  pupils.  Since  this 
need  cannot  be  met  at  present  we  must  rely  largely  upon 
our  oral  work  to  bridge  the  chaam .  between  the  experi- 
ence of  the  children  and  the  information  which  is  offered 
them  in  their  books.  Altho  this  is  necessary  in  all 
branches  of  instruction  I  begin  this  discussion  with  geog- 
raphy, as  offering  less  difHcultiea  than  other  branches. 
In  this  branch  the  following  outline  is  presented  for  adop- 
tion by  all  teachers  who  have  not  a  plan  better  adapted 
in  their  peculiar  circumstances  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

(a)  Plan  of  school-room  and  school-house  where  there 
are  more  rooms  than  one.  Take  measurements  with  rulers, 
or  otherwise,  in  metric  terms,  and  have  plans  made  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  scale.  Adapt  the  work  to  pupils 
of  different  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement.  Be  care- 
ful to  make  the  plan  an  expression  of  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  each  pupil  and  not  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  or  of  some  other  pupil. 

(b)  Plat  the  plaza  and  surrounding  buildings  where 
there  is  a  plaza,  and,  where  there  is  none,  plat  grounds 
and  buildings  around  the  school-house.  Measurements 
may  be  made  in  paces.  Otherwise,  observe  directions  in 
paragraph  (a). 

(c)  Plat  pueblo  or  barrio  where  school  is  located,  ob- 
serving directions  as  given  in  paragraph  (h). 

(d)  Study  of  fruits  and  other  products  of  the  town. 
Study  of  industries  of  the  town.  Make  studies  from 
nature  and  from  life,  in  connection  with  drawing,  writ- 
ing, reading,  and  composition.  The  method  usable  in  this 
work  and  that  of  following  paragraphs  will  be  presented 
next  month. 

(e)  Historical  stories  connected  with  the  town. 


(f)  Municipal  officeis  and  their  duties. 

(A)  Map  of  your  island,  if  you  are  located  on  one  of 
the  smaller  islands.  Otherwise,  map  of  your  province. 
Use  any  map  available  for  basis  for  your  work,  but  m^e 
your  map  express  all  that  the  children,  or  any  of  them, 
know  of  the  region  mapped,  as  far  as  practicable.  Make 
this  a  map  full  of  detail.  This  is  a  very  important  map, 
as  on  it  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  will  de- 
pend, in  a  very  great  measure,  the  value  of  all  map-work 
hereafter.  It  is  the  first  step  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known and  it  is  all-important  that  the  known  be  made  to 
explain  the  unknown. 

Make  this  work  apply  especially  to  your  own  locality, 
passing  from  your  island,  in  case  you  are  located  on  one 
of  the  smaller  islands,  to  your  province  by  such  steps  as 
conditions  suggest. 

(B)  Extend  work  as  in  paragraph  (d),  adapting  it  to  the 
province. 

(C)  Historical  stories  connected  with  the  province.  Get 
such  stories  from  the  educated  Filipinos  and  from  such 
books  as  you  find  available. 

(D)  Commerce  of  your  province. 

(E)  Provincial  officers  and  their  duties  and  powers. 
With  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  this  work  and  that 
indicated  in  paragraph  (f)  will  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  study  of  civil  government.  In  civil  government, 
as  in  all  other  studies,  try  to  begin  with  the  near,  the 
known,  and  proceed  from  this  to  the  remote,  the  un- 
known, by  easy  steps.  Use  books  as  a  means,  and  not  as 
an  end. 

(F)  Study  the  island  of  Mindanao  as  a  whole — its  val- 
leys, rivers,  highlands,  mountains,  people,  industries, 
towns,  political  divisions,  history,  and  commerce.  Con- 
stantly try  to  make  the  children  measure  the  unseen  by 
the  seen.  Compare  the  unseen  valleys,  mountains,  etc., 
with  the  seen  as  to  size,  etc.  In  this  work,  as  in  much 
which  precedes,  sand  and  clay  molding  will  be  found 
valuable  aids  to  the  imaginations  of  the  children  when- 
ever it  is  practicable  to  use  them. 

(G)  Similarly  study  the  islands  of  Samar,  Leyte,  Bohol, 
Cebu,  NegroB,  Panay,  and  Luzon,  in  the  order  of  their 
nearness  to  the  experience  of  your  pupils.  Take  into 
account  in  this  commercial  relations,  migrations,  and  any 
other  pertinent  facts.  Enter  into  less  of  detail  as  you 
get  farther  and  farther  from  home. 

(H)  Study  the  Philippine  islands  as  a  whole,  their  rela- 
tions  to  one  another  in  position  and  inter-island  com- 
merce. General  divisions  of  population,  as  pagan,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  Christian,  and  as  Visayan,  Tagalog,  etc. 
Largest  cities  and  towns.  Industrial  divisions,  as  tobacco 
regions,  hemp  regions,  sugar  regions,  etc.  Ports  of  entry 
and  foreign  commerce.  Inter-island  and  foreign  steamer 
lines,  their  routes,  and  their  relations.  Latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. Variations  in  climate.  Points  with  which  for- 
eign trade  is  carried  on,  their  distance,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, climate,  peoples,  population,  etc. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Specimen  of  paper-cutting  by  a  pupil  of  a  MinneapollB 
primary  school. 
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A  Bit  of  Football  Psychology. 

By  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  Boston. 

With  the  great  games  of  November  hard  upon  us  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  few  points  of  psycho- 
logical interest  regarding  football  excitement.  The 
School  Journal  has  in  the  past  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  ethics  of  football ;  a  tentative  exposition  of 
some  of  the  psychological  factors  involved  may  be  useful 
in  stirring  up  better  and  deeper  thought  as  to  the 
general  place  of  athletics  in  the  schools. 

The  people  first  to  be  considered  are  the  spectators. 
In  every  great  game  there  are  only  from  twenty-two  to 
thirty  actual  participants.  These  haul  and  push,  buck 
center  and  circle  ends  quite  without  regard  for  the  howl- 
ing mob  on  the  bleachers.  A  well-known  football  play- 
er recently  said  that  from  the  time  the  referee's  whistle 
was  blown  until  the  game  was  called  he  was  never  con- 
scious of  a  murmur  from  beyond  the  side  lines. 

Yet  twenty  thousand,  perhaps  fifty  thousand  spec- 
tators, jeering,  hooting,  punching  each  other  in  their 
excitement,  imagine  they  are  quite  as  much  in  the  game  as 
the  twenty-two  young  giants  below  them.  "  Everybody 
out  to  cheer  the  team,"  is  the  watchword  before  the 
great  game.  And  everybody  comes,  undergraduates  and 
professional  school  students,  four-fifths  of  the  graduates 
living  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  game  and  some 
from  farther  away  (one  Harvard  man  last  year  from  dis- 
tant Honolulu).    What  brings  them  all  together? 

1.  Love  cf  the  Spectacular;  Mob-Excitement.  There 
is  no  denying  the  attractiveness  of  a  big  enthusiastic 
crowd.  It's  the  same  with  election  night.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  out. 

2.  College  Loyalty, — The  strength  of  the  alma  mater 
sentiment  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  an 
alm^i  mooter.  Every  Yale  man  has  a  fear  that  somehow 
Yale  will  come  to  grief  if  he  is  not  present  to  cheer  her 
on.  True,  the  cheering,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
players  themselves,  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  game  ; 
but  that  is  a  truth  that  no  loyal  alumnus  believes. 

3.  Desire  for  an  Emotional  Outlet — Everybody  likes  an 
opportunity  to  laugh  and  to  weep,  to  feel  creeps  and 
thrills.  Severe  men  and  women  who  hardly  shed  a  tear 
when  failure,  when  bereavement  comes,  weep  copiously 
when  Duse  dies  or  when  Harvard's  star  half-back  is  car- 
ried off  the  field.  A  football  contest  is  not  a  matter  of 
life  and  death — not,  at  least,  to  the  spectators — but  they 
take  it  that  way.  The  emotional  nature  is,  for  the  time 
being,  projected  upon  the  screen  of  another  existence. 
John  Smith,  '89,  is  no  longer  John  Smith,  president  of 
the  National  Shoe-String  Company,  owner  of  an  estate 
(heavily  mortgaged)  at  New  Rochelle,  etc.  He  is  for  an 
hour  a  disembodied  idea;  he  is  the  Harvard  spirit,  victori- 
ous or  vanquished — well,  the  final  score  tells  that.  "  I 
go  to  two  or  three  of  the  big  games,  every  fall,"  said  to 
me  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers.  "  It 
keeps  me  young."  That  is  why  so  many  graduates  go 
who  should  know  better. 

4.  General  Love  of  Outdoor  Sport. — Americans  have  come 
to  appreciate  keenly  any  game  that  takes  them  out  into 
the  crisp  autumn  air  whether  as  participants  or  as 
spectators.  True,  football  weather  is  productive  of  pneu- 
monia quite  as  often  as  of  exhilaration  ;  but  the  enthu- 
siast always  expects  a  perfect  afternoon. 

5.  Worship  of  Physical  Prowess. — The  reaction  against 
old-time  asceticism  has  gone  far — very  far.  Most  people, 
women  especially,  have  undisguised  admiration  for 
the  football  player — the  "  Pawnee  type "  as  Mr.  E.  P. 
Powell  terms  it.  The  same  instinct  leads  refined  young 
women  to  read  columns  upon  columns  of  gossip  about 
prize  fighters — a  very  reprehensible  instinct,  but  it  is 
strong  in  human  nature. 

6.  Intellectual  Stimulus. — There  are  men  to  whom  the 
complicated  manceuvers  of  the  football  field  are  as  stimu- 
lating as  a  game  of  chess.  The  uninitiated  spectator 
sees  only  a  mix-up  of  arms  and  legs,  but  the  knowing 
one  discerns  now  and  then  the  evidences  of  a  far-reaching 
scheme.    Interest  in  tactical  arrangements  is  an  inheri- 


tance from  the  old  fighting  days.  One  loves  to  see  one's 
own  side  victorious,  not  by  mere  shoving  and  pushing, 
but  by  thoughtful  headwork. 

7.  Hero-Worship. — On  almost  every  team  one  man 
shines  forth  as  a  popular  hero — "a  very  parfit  gentil 
knight."  His  play  is  brilliant,  his  spirit  generous.  He 
is  never  guilty  of  foul  play,  never  exults  over  the  van- 
quished. He  may  not  be  captain  of  the  team  but  he  is 
its  moral  leader.  The  crowd  on  the  bleachers,  to  most 
of  whom  the  other  men  are  a  mass,  know  this  one  by 
name  and  repute,  for  the  newspapers  have  published 
stories  of  his  pluck  and  nobility  of  character.  "I 
shouldn't  have  gone  to  the  game  but  I  wanted  to  see 
De  Saulles  play."  "  It  was  Poe's  work  at  end  that  I 
watched  all  thru."  *' Wasn't  Shirley  Ellis  perfectly 
grand?"  This  is  the  kind  of  remark  you  hear  after  the 
contest. 

8.  Social  Reunion. — All  one's  own  kind  are  out  at  the 
football  game.  President  Roosevelt  is  there  ;  Timothy 
Woodruff  is  there.  Each  little  man  loves  to  feel  that  he 
is  in  the  same  crowd  with  the  most  prominent  fellows  of 
the  land.  He  sees  many  whom  he  knows  by  reputation  ; 
others  with  whom  he  is  personally  acquainted.  It's  a 
jolly  occasion.  Psychologically  an  N.  E.  A.  meeting  is 
not  so  different. 

These,  I  take  it,  are  among  the  principal  reasons  why 
fifty  thousand  people  will  turn  out  to  witness  twenty-two 
young  men  maul  and  pummel  each  other.  "Mob-Psy- 
chology "  is  a  term  covering  the  whole  phenomenon. 
The  frantic  demonstrations  of  the  spectators  are  those  of 
a  mob.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  collective  selfishness.  "  Is 
a  man  hurt  on  the  other  side?"  "Thank  heaven  !  it  is 
one  of  their  best  men  ;  that  gives  us  a  fighting  chance." 
No  trace  of  feeling  for  the  poor  fellow's  suffering.  Even 
when  a  man  is  injured  on  our  own  side  we  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  him,  but  with  ourselves.  "  What  a  shame  that 
he,  of  all  men,  should  have  been  kneed  !  That  diminishes 
our  chances.     Still  we  have  a  pretty  good  substitute." 

If  the  crowd's  attitude  is  one  of  absolute  selfishness, 
the  attitude  of  the  players  is  one  of  self-abnegation. 
They  work  almost  automatically ;  for  this  their  long 
training  in  team  play  has  prepared  them.  The  perpetu- 
ally self-conscious  man  has  no  place  in  modem  football. 
The  player  has  only  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  with  all  his 
might.  If  he  stops  to  exult,  the  other  side  gets  the 
jump  on  him.  If  he  breaks  thru  and  catches  the  ball  on 
a  fumble,  he  may  not  pause  to  think  of  any  glory  that 
will  be  his  when  he  plants  it  between  the  goal  posts ; 
he  must  just  dodge  thru  the  other  side's  back  field,  fol- 
lowing the  instinct  of  a  cunning  wild  beast.  Hard  think- 
ing as  he  has  done  before  the  game,  during  it  he  ceases 
to  be  a  cogitative  being.  He  and  his  compeers  exem- 
plify the  dictionary  definition  of  a  team  :  "  Two  or  more 
animals  working  together." 

After  the  great  game  self-consciousness  returns  in  a 
rush.  It  is  the  regular  thing  for  the  vanquished  team 
to  cry  like  babies,  while  offering  every  possible  explana- 
tion for  their  defeat.  After  the  hair-raising  contest  at 
New  Haven  in  1900,  when  Poe  made  his  famous  goal 
from  the  field,  the  last  thirty  seconds  of  play,  the  Prince- 
ton team  solemnly  left  the  field  singing  the  doxology  ; 
they  wanted  to  be  good  because  God  had  been  so  good  to 
them.  Sometimes,  it  is  sad  to  say,  the  joy  of  victory 
does  not  induce  so  religious  a  frame  of  mind  ;  tho  it  is 
usually  the  spectators,  not  the  players  who  rush  off  to 
celebrate  at  the  tavern,  or  the  brothel. 

Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  psychology  of  the  football 
contest.  Each  fall  we  are  bound  to  witness — thru  the 
newspapers,  if  not  with  our  own  eyes — the  sight  of  two 
contending  armies  cheered  on  by  two  opposing  mobs. 
"  But  why  not  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  exhibitions?" 
says  the  stem  moralist.  That  belongs  to  the  ethics  of 
the  question,  which  the  editor  of  The  School  Journal 
every  autumn  discusses  with  learning  and  perspicacity. 
Among  the  facts  that  every  educator  who  tackles  this 
problem — it  concems  the  schools  vitally — should  bear  in 
mind  are  the  following : 

!•  The  f eelingR  to  Vcv\Oci  \Jw^  i^^Kto^  ^gasife  ^^  «^- 
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pression,  tho  in  a  sense  an  historic  survival,  are  among 
the  deepest  rooted  in  human  nature ;  and  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  culture  epoch  theory  they  are  bound  to  be 
stronger  in  the  young  than  among  the  middle-aged  and 
elderly.  Education  may  work  to  supplant  them,  but  it 
cannot  hope  to  eradicate  them  utterly. 

2.  Football  enthusiasm  is  a  small  part  of  a  tremendous 
movement  in  human  consciousness — of  the  movement 
that  is  indicated  in  philosophy  by  the  influence  of  thinkers 
like  Nietsche  ;  in  politics  by  the  world-wide  vogue  of  im- 
perialism ;  in  religion  by  the  decay  of  theoretical  dogma 
and  the  upspringing  of  practical  militantism  ;  in  morals 
by  the  passing  of  asceticism ;  in  literature  by  the  substi- 
tution of  nervous  tension  for  repose.  Whoever  bucks 
against  the  current  of  this  tendency,  in  whatsoever  cause, 
should  measure  well  its  strength  before  he  starts  in. 

3.  The  abuses  of  football  enthusiasm  tend  to  grow  less 
each  year.  The  fact  that  the  great  games  are  now  re- 
stricted to  college  men  and  their  immediate  friends, 
instead  of  being  open  gladiatorial  shows,  has  contributed 
greatly  towards  removing  objectionable  features. 

4.  Good  and  evil  are  mixed  in  this  as  in  every  other 
great  public  passion.  It  is  the  function  of  the  edu- 
cator not  to  denounce  and  to  sulk,  but  to  discern 
what  may  be  done. 


Why  and  How  to  Teach  Latin. 

The  following  article  was  sent  to  The  School  Journal 
by  Supt.  Herbert  E.  Crosby,  of  Spencer,  Iowa.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  not  mentioned.  Do  we  guess  correctly  when 
we  ascribe  it  to  Dr.  Collester? 

The  writer  asked  a  lawyer  who  holds  a  college  degree, 
what  use,  if  any,  he  made  of  the  Latin  language  in  busi- 
ness, and  he  answered:  "  None  whatever.  All  laws  and 
legal  papers  in  this  country  are  written  in  English.  I 
have  not  read  Latin  for  so  long  that  I  could  not  now 
read  a  page  of  it  without  a  lexicon,  and  doubt  if  I  could 
read  it  with  one." 

The  writer  asked  a  physician,  who  is  entitled  to  write 
A.  B.  with  his  M.  D.,  what  use  he  made  of  the  Latin 
language  in  his  business,  and  he  answered:  "  None  at  all. 
No  medical  book  has  been  published  in  Latin  for  several 
hundred  years.  Latin  words  and  phrases  used  in  pre- 
scription writing  have  become  so  far  anglicized  that  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  necessary.  When  in  school  I 
did  not  learn  the  English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin, 
and  the  only  apparent  effect  of  my  study  is  to  make  me 
mispronounce  medical  terms  so  that  my  patrons  who 
own  dictionaries  are  loath  to  believe  that  I  am  a  college 
man." 

The  writer  asked  a  druggist  what  use  he  made  of  the 
Latin  language  in  his  business,  and  he  said:  "None. 
Even  doctors'  prescriptions  are  now  written  in  English, 
and  Latin  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  druggist's  knowl- 
edge." 

The  writer  asked  an  editor  what  use  he  made  of  Latin 
in  his  business,  and  he  said:  "  Latin!  Do  you  mean  the 
jargon  that  old  Caesar  and  his  clique  used  in  quarreling 
with  each  other  in  the  Roman  senate  ?  Yes,  I  studied 
it  in  school  but  I  do  not  use  it.  Good  English  is  good 
enough  for  my  readers  and  me." 

The  writer  asked  a  college  bred  merchant  what  use  he 
made  of  Latin  in  his  business  ;  and  he  said:  '*  Not  any. 
I  have  not  read  Latin  for  so  long  that  my  knowledge  of 
it  seems  like  a  half-forgotten  dream." 

The  writer  asked  a  society  lady  what  use  she  found 
for  Latin,  and  she  said:  "  Latin  is  not  the  language  of 
polite  society.  The  few  foreign  words  admissible  are 
French."  He  then  asked  her  why,  if  she  found  no  use 
for  Latin,  she  required  her  daughter,then  in  school,  to 
study  it  and  she  said,  **  Because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  and  because  all  the  other  girls  of  her  set  are  study- 
ing it." 

The  wTiter  then  asked  a  Latinist  why  Latin  should  be 
studied  at  all,  when  it  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  to  any- 
body in  any  kind  of  business  and  caused  people  to  mis- 
pronounce  technical  terms.     He  said  :  "  It  is  true  that 


Latin  is  a  dead  language,  that  is,  it  is  not  written  or 
spoken  by  any  people  now  on  the  earth.  Even  its  ancient 
pronunciation  is  unknown  and  the  Latin  as  a  language  is 
of  no  use  to  anybody  in  any  occupation.  Neverthelees 
it  is,  when  properly  taught,  the  most  beneficial  and  prac- 
tical study  in  the  whole  curriculum.  I  say  when  prop- 
erly taught  because,  as  very  commonly  taught,  its  prac- 
tical benefit  is  very  questionable. 

Some  hundreds  of  years  ago  English  was  not  written; 
then  all  laws,  all  learning,  all  books  were  written  in 
Latin.  It  was  therefore  natural  when  scholars  began  to 
write  English  that  they  should  use  not  only  the  Latin 
letters  but  the  Latin  grammar  and  the  spelling  which 
was  indicated  by  Latin  pronunciation  as  English  scholars 
pronounced  it.  And  this  was  done  in  every  case  except 
when  essential  differences  of  construction  forbade  it. 
Not  only  this  but  when  an  English  word  was  want- 
ing, those  early  scholars,  and  late  ones  too,  transferred 
pure  Latin  words  into  the  English  tongue  or  made  up 
Latin  derivations  by  thousands  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
so  that  to-day  nearly  one-half  of  all  English  words  are  of 
Latin  origin  and  nine-tenths  of  the  constructions  in 
English  grammar  are  found  in  the  Latin.  So  the  Latin 
language  may  properly  be  called  the  mother  of  English. 

The  benefits  derived  from  Latin  properly  studied  are 
threefold  : 

1.  The  primary  meaning  of  over  thirty  thousand  Enir- 
lish  words. 

2.  The  mastery  of  English  grammar. 

3.  The  correct  dictionary  pronunciation  of  nearly  all 
English  words. 

About  thirty  thousand  English  words  are  either  pure 
Latin  transferred  into  the  English  or  derivations  made 
up  from  the  roots  of  common  Latin  words  and  a  few 
afiixes  familiar  to  even  a  Latinitaster,  enabling  him  to 
know  at  once,  without  consulting  a  dictionary,  the 
primary  meaning  of  each,  tho  never  seen  by  him 
before. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove,  since  no  one  denies, 
that  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  translating  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  teaching  English  grammar.  In- 
deed most  scholars  believe  that  no  one  can  really  under- 
stand English  grammar  without  studying  Latin. 

Whether  the  study  of  Latin  benefits  or  injures  one's 
ability  to  pronounce  English  words  depends  on  the  pro- 
nunciation taught.  Since  there  is  no  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion known  it  may  be  pronounced  in  Latin  compositions 
in  any  old  way,  and  no  one  can  say  it  is  either  right  or 
wrong  from  a  Latin  standpoint ;  but  for  hundreds  of 
years  English  scholars  have  pronounced  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish method,  which  has  been  recognized  and  adopted  by 
all  authorities  and  standard  English  dictionaries  whether 
academic,  legal  or  medical ;  and  any  other  pronunciation 
of  a  Latin  word  used  in  an  English  sentence  or  a  Latin 
quotation  used  in  an  English  composition  is  a  mispro- 
nunciation and  contrary  to  all  authority  (see  Allen  & 
Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  page  11,  or  any  dictionary). 
Not  only  does  the  English  method  give  the  correct  dic- 
tionary pronunciation  of  about  thirty  thousand  words 
transferred  or  derived  from  Latin  but  it  also  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  all  English  words  not  Latin  except  a 
few  from  other  tongues  and  some  very  common  words 
which  were  mispronounced  so  long  that  the  mispronun- 
ciations became  standard. 

These  common  words,  being  in  every  day  use,  can 
easily  be  learned  from  usage  and  the  dictionaries  ;  and 
the  uncommon  ones,  which  cannot  be  so  learned  may 
be  pronounced  by  the  English  rules.  Hence  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  pronouncing  Latin  by  the  English 
method  is  the  most  practical  and  valuable  of  all  benefits 
acquired  from  the  study  of  Latin,  for  it  is  the  English 
method  of  pronouncing  English,  as  well  as  the  English 
method  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  whoever  masters  it  is 
practically  a  master  of  the  'pronunciation  of  English 
words. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  within  the  last  few  ' 
years  since  '  fads '  have  so  largely  taken  the  place  of 
practical  things  in  the  schools,  many  teachers  pronounce 
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Latin  by  the  rules  of  the  modern  Italian  language  and 
call  it  the  Roman  method. 

To  its  support  they  assign  three  reasons  : 

1.  It  is  more  musical  in  sound.  2.  Latin  poetry  scans 
nicer.  3.  It  is  more  like  the  ancient  Roman.  And 
some  public  school  teachers  add  :  4.  It  is  used  by 
colleges. 

All  of  which  reasons  are  so  absolutely  puerile  in  com- 
parison with  those  for  using  the  English  that  it  seems 
like  a  waste  of  time  to  notice  them.  However,  as  many 
people  take  them  seriously,  1  will  say,  while  some  ears 
may  like  the  soft,  feminine  sounds  of  the  Italian,  as 
many  or  more  love  the  strong,  masculine  English,  the 
language  that  is  rapidly  becoming  the  universal  tongue 
of  commerce  and  diplomacy. 

2.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Latin  poetry  scans  more 
pleasantly  by  the  Italian  (Roman)  method,  but  scanning 
may  be  just  as  easily  and  thoroly  taught  by  the  English. 
Besides,  a  knowledge  of  scanning  is  of  no  practical  use 
to  anyone  except  poets ;  and,  fortunately,  poets  being 
bom,  not  made,  need  no  assistance  from  the  public 
schools. 

3.  The  Italians  being  descendants  of  the  Latins  no 
doubt  speak  more  like  them  than  other  nations,  tho  not 
at  all  the  same.  But,  is  it  not  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  to  know  how  the  dictionaries 
of  to-day  pronounce  the  thousands  of  Latin  words  they 
must  use,  than  it  is  to  know  how  Caesar  (Ki-ser  ?)  pro- 
nounced them  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  ?  Of  what 
practical  use  would  the  ancient  pronunciation  be  to-day 
if  it  could  be  discovered  ?  Then  why  try  to  merely  ap- 
proximate it  at  such  a  great  cost  as  omitting  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mastering  the  English  pronunciation  without 
any  additional  study  or  extra  time  ?  Is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  English  of  so  little  value  that  it  should 
be  exchanged  on  even  terms  for  a  mere  worthless,  harm- 
ful ideality  ?  Harmful,  I  say,  because  the  Roman 
method  not  only  fails  to  teach  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish words,  but  it  teaches  pupils  to  mispronounce  the 
thousands  of  Latin  words  transferred  into  the  English 
language  as  well  as  all  Latin  quotations  used  in  English 
compositions.  As  these  are  the  only  uses  made  of  Latin 
words  after  leaving  school,  it  follows,  practically,  that  any 
pupil  who  learns  only  the  Roman  method  will  be  unable 
to  properly  quote  or  use  any  Latin  word  or  sentence. 

This  was  illustrated  in  my  town  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  high  school  Latin  teacher,  who  always  pronounced 
Quo  Vadis  the  Latin  title  of  a  popular  novel,  ko-vod-dis, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  ri- 
diculous to  pronounce  Quo  Vadis  ko-vod-dis  when  speak- 
ing in  English  as  to  pronounce  Caesar  ki-zer,  Cicero 


kik-er-o  or  bronchitis  bron-ke-tis  in  like  situations.  But 
then,  the  poor  girl,  tho  a  college  graduate  and  a 
teacher  of  Latin,  had  never  learned  the  rules  for  pro- 
nouncing English,  and  the  words  not  being  in  the  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  how  could  she  comply  with  her  Latin 
grammar  which  in  etfect  said  (tho  teaching  the  Roman 
method)  that  Latin  words  and  quotations  in  English 
compositions  must  be  pronounced  by  the  English  method  ? 
What  ought  we  to  say  of  such  a  method  and  such  a 
teacher  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Recent  SUte  Elections. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  elections  this  year  removed 
from  oflSce  a  number  of  efficient  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction.  The  defeat  of  Mrs.  Grenfell  is  to  be 
particularly  regretted.  The  following  list  shows  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press.  The  asterisks  mark 
the  names  of  superintendents  who  were  re-elected  : 

Alabama Isaac  W.Hill. 

Colorado Mrs.  Anna  B.  Brandt. 

Idaho Miss  Permeal  French.* 

Illinois Alfred  Bayliss.* 

Indiana Fasset  A.  Cotton. 

Kansas Insley  T.  Dayhoff. 

Michigan Delos  A.  Fall.* 

Missouri William  T.  Carrington.* 

Nebraska William  K.  Fowler.* 

Nevada Orvis  Ring.* 

North  Dakota W.  L.  Stockwell. 

North  Carolina J.  Y.  Joyner. 

South  Dakota .■ George  W.  Nash. 

South  Carolina O.  B.  Martin 

Texas Arthur  Lefevre.* 

Wisconsin Charles  P.  Gary. 

Wyoming Thomas  T.  Tynan.* 


The  newspapers  have  been  reporting  that  the  whole 
debt,  of  $190,000,  resting  upon  Teachers  college  had 
been  paid  by  a  gift,  since  John  D.  Rockefeller  offered 
$500,000  on  certain  conditions.  Dean  Russell  states 
that  only  about  $55,000  has  been  subscribed  and  col- 
lected toward  clearing  the  debt.  An  erroneous  impres- 
sion may  retard  the  receipt  of  the  Rockefeller  donation. 
Hence  the  correction.  Don't  hesitate  to  subscribe 
toward  the  fund,  as  the  books  are  still  open,  and  tV«k 
privilege  will  not  be  detvl^  ^(k\i. 
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More  Money  Needed  for  Schools. 

President  Eliot's  vigorous  address  before  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  widely  and 
generously  commented  upon.  It  set  forth  some  of  the 
grievous  failures  of  public  school  education  in  this  coun- 
try. His  intention  evidently  was  to  render  his  argu- 
ments forcible  by  references  to  labor  strikes  and  other 
examples  revealing  lack  of  success  in  the  realization  of 
the  ideals  supposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  common  school. 
His  hope  was  that  the  revelations  presented  in  the 
address  would  urge  people  to  greater  exertion  in  provid- 
ing financial  support  for  popular  education. 

The  daily  sensation  mongers  very  readily  seized  upon 
President  Eliot's  utterances  as  sufficiently  spicy  to  war- 
rant publication  in  their  columns.  The  intended  moral, 
however,  was  usually  left  off,  as  that  might  not  appeal 
very  deeply  to  the  tax-paying  readers. 

The  address  before  the  New  Hampshire  Association, 
of  which  a  synopsis  appeared  in  these  columns,  received 
only  bare  mention  in  the  newspapers.  Its  purpose  was 
to  hold  up  to  view  some  of  the  successes  of  popular  edu- 
cation that  the  schools  may  justly  rejoice  in,  and  thereby 
to  encourage  the  American  people  to  greater  expenditure 
for  public  instruction. 

At  Providence  President  Eliot  enumerated  some  of  the 
purposes  for  which  increased  financial  support  is  abso- 
lutely demanded.  He  argued  that  the  sanitary  and  es- 
thetic conditions  at  school  ought  to  be  constantly  im- 
proved. Better  teachers  and  expert  superintendents 
should  be  appointed.  The  proportion  of  male  teachers 
ought  to  be  gradually  increased.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  should  be  lessened.  The  teacher  having 
sixty  pupils  in  a  class  ought  to  be  provided  an  assistant. 

President  Eliot  insisted  that  retiring  allowances  are 
indispensable.  A  system  that  does  not  permit  of  the 
pensioning  of  partially  disabled,  faithful  teachers  is  un- 
economical. The  establishment  of  annuities  involves  in- 
creased expenditure,  but  there  is  an  absolute  need  of  it. 
The  strongest  argument  by  far  was  that  showing  the 
need  of  expert  supervision.  The  importance  of  having  a 
good  superintendent  of  schools  is  each  year  more  clearly 
demonstrated.  Amateur  supervision  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  defects  found  in  the  common  schools.  To 
be  sure,  a  good  superintendent  will  demand  a  higher  sal- 
ary than  a  dilettante.  But  the  money  paid  him  repre- 
sents a  wise  investment,  while  the  pittance  doled  out  to 
the  latter  is  hardly  more  than  an  unwise  charity  prac- 
ticed at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  children. 
President  Eliot  did  not  say  half  enough  on  this  point. 
But  we  are  thankful  for  every  word  of  his  that  empha- 
sizes the  justice  of  the  demands  that  the  leaders  among 
professional  teachers  have  been  pressing  upon  the  people 
without  receiving  much  practical  encouragement. 

President  Eliot  also  repeated  his  pleas  for  an  enrich- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  course,  and  the  earlier 
introduction  of  departmental  teaching.  But  of  these 
matters,  and  a  few  others  touched  upon  by  him.  The 
School  Journal  intends  to  speak  in  a  later  number. 


The  School  as  a  Social  Settlement. 

The  School  Journal  has  striven  for  many  years  to 
have  broader  work  done  by  the  school  than  simply  impart 
the  power  to  read  and  write.  It  has  pointed  out,  what  is 
plain  to  every  teacher,  that  the  co-operation  of  the  home 
is  needed.  The  most  recent  step  toward  the  realization 
of  this  idea  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  James  Speyer  to  erect  a 
building  at  84  and  86  Lawrence  street  in  New  York  city 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  first  floor  will  contain  the 
office,  library,  and  reading-room;  the  second  and  third 
will  have  class  and  recitation  rooms;  the  fourth  will  be 
devoted  to  manual  training;  the  fifth  for  bed  and  living 
rooms  for  the  teachers. 

The  special  point  will  be  the  work  done  by  the  teach- 
ers among  the  parents  of  the  pupils;  they  are  to  visit 
the  parents,  form  clubs,  have  evening  classes,  draw  in 
both  parents  and  pupils  to  social  gatherings  so  as  to  train 
in  manners. 

This  marks  a  long  step  towards  the  realization  of  the 
plan,  so  earnestly  advocated  in  The  School  Journal,  for 
making  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  community. 
The  Speyer  school  will  aim  to  reach  the  parents — to  pro- 
vide for  them  as  well  as  for  the  children.  The  great 
mistake  of  our  present  school  system — leaving  the  par- 
ents out  of  the  account — will,  at  least  in  a  measure,  be 
overcome. 

The  writer,  after  listening  with  great  interest  to  some 
special  exercises  in  a  girls'  department,  some  months 
since,  remarked  to  the  principal  that  an  excellent  moral 
lesson  had  been  impressed  upon  the  children.  "  There 
is  no  telling,"  was  the  reply,  "  how  all  those  fine  feelings 
will  be  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  breathe  the  home  at- 
mosphere." 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  conserving  in  the  home  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  that  The  Journal  proposed,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  that  there  should  be  a  home  adjacent  to 
the  school  building  to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
teachers — the  very  idea  incorporated  with  Mr.  Speyer's 
noble  benefaction.  At  the  time  the  proposition  met 
with  general  disapprobation.  Said  one  principal,  who 
lives  not  only  out  of  the  city  but  in  another  state:  **I 
couldn't  be  hired  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  my  school,  it's 
too  wicked  a  place."  But  the  youth  he  gathered  about 
him  each  day  were  compelled  to  live  there  and  imbibe  its 
wickedness. 

The  erection  of  the  Speyer  institute  is  to  be  hailed 
with  joy.  Such  institutions  are  far  more  needed  in  this 
city,  in  our  opinion,  than  the  numerous  libraries  for 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  his  princely  gift  of  ten 
million  dollars,  productive  of  untold  good  as  those  libra- 
ries are  certain  to  be.  But  even  with  the  building 
and  a  sustaining  fund  Mr.  Speyer's  expectations  will 
fail  to  be  realized  unless  men  and  women  of  just  the 
right  caliber  are  selected  for  its  management.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  York  public  school  system  some 
of  the  teachers  received  but  fifty  dollars  a  year;  the 
great  majority  undertook  the  work  because  they  were 
doing  good.  Altho  the  laborer  is  lyorthy  of  his  hire 
the  purpose  to  do  good  must  underlie  the  efforts  of 
every  successful  teacher  in  such  a  school  as  the  Speyer 
institute. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Speyer's  noble  example  will 
be  followed  by  many  who  have  money  which  they  wish 
to  employ  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  probable  that 
more  than  one  rich  man,  from  the  short-sighted  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  people's  schools  enough,  has  given 
his  money  to  some  college  or  university.  Employing  a 
deeper  insight  Mr.  Speyer  has  seen  that  the  public 
school  is  a  true  beneficence  in  proportion  to  its  elevating 
influence  on  the  children  and  on  the  parents. 


The  change  from  the  old  type  to  the  new  gave  rise  to 
unforeseen  difficulties  necessitating  the  omission  from 
this  number  of  several  articles  and  papers  intended  for 
it.  Mr.  Lande's  excellent  S3mop8is  of  New  York  common 
school  law  will  be  continued  next  week. 
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A  Wise  Distinction. 

The  newspapers  discuss  education  at  times  with  genu- 
ine ability,  and  at  times  with  words  that  indicate  an  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  the  subject.  There  has  been  a 
great  movement  during  the  past  fifty  years,  that  is 
apparent  to  all  who  observe  and  think.  This  has  been 
remarkably  ignored  by  some  editors ;  they  tell  us  we 
must  go  back  crab-like  to  the  ways  of  our  grandfathers  ; 
they  claim  that  all  the  schools  are  for  is  to  ground  the 
pupil  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  figures.  What  a 
misconception  ! 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  larger 
and  nobler  standpoint: 

*'  Just  when  the  public  school  system  has  been  per- 
fected as  a  smooth  working  machine,  we  find  that  it  turns 
out  not  thinking  men  and  women  but  poll  parrots  with 
hazy  ideas  about  a  great  field  of  knowledge  that  their 
parents  or  grandparents  were  taught  nothing  of  ;  without 
that  keen  intellectual  perception  and  appetite  for  more 
knowledge  which  marked  the  half-taught  but  eager 
people  of  earlier  generations.  By  and  by  we  shall  get 
back  to  the  derivative  meaning  of  education,  which  is 
drawing  out  the  mind,  not  clogging  it  up  with  undigested 
matter." 

We  spoke  just  now  of  a  great  movement  in  education; 
it  should  be  said  that  this  has  begun  but  is  by  no  means 
finished;  that  may  be  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  invegtir 
gate  ediLcation.  The  normal  schools,  the  summer  schools, 
the  pedagogical  departments  all  testify  to  the  existence 
of  this  underlying  idea ;  they  belong  to  the  past  half 
century.  That  education  should  be  made  a  subject  of 
study  was  not  seriously  proposed  to  the  teachers  fifty 
years  ago;  the  two  normal  schools  then  existing  had 
affected  the  vast  teaching  body  but  little. 

But  a  "  school  system  "  was  bound  to  be  evolved,  and 
it  came  on  the  stage  full  armed ;  a  vast  machine  is  in 
operation,  and  that  it  is  run  mechanically  every  thinking 
observer  must  concede.  Teachers  learn  an  amount  that 
satisfies  the  gauge  set  up  by  the  examiners;  they  grasp  a 
certificate  ;  they  hie  to  the  school-room  ;  they  set  lessons; 
they  hear  them  recited;  they  mark  down  the  result ;  they 
push  into  a  higher  grade  those  apparently  filled  with  the 
requisite  knowledge — and  thus  the  machine  goes  on  for 
several  months  of  the  year. 

That  a  good  deal  is  accomplished  no  one  can  doubt, 
but  wise  ones  are  asking,  Does  this  "  school  system " 
educate?  Some  complain  that  the  children  don't  spell 
well  and  don't  figure  quickly.  That  is  of  small  conse- 
quence ;  that  is  making  a  machine  of  the  school.  The 
great  question  before  us  is  how  not  to  make  the  school  a 
machine.  The  moment  it  is  made  into  a  machine  that 
moment  its  supreme  usefulness  is  gone.  Mark,  we  do 
not  say  all  its  usefulness.  A  venerable  judge  sees  now 
few  criminals  before  him  who  cannot  read  and  spell. 
The  increasing  army  of  tramps  if  they  cannot  get  bread 
ask  for  a  newspaper.  We  are  not  going  to  be  saved  by 
knowing  how  to  read  and  spell. 


Agricultural  Training  Needed. 

Governor  J.  M.  Terrill,  of  Georgia,  has  this  to  say  con- 
cerning the  state's  duties  with  reference  to  the  schools: 

"  Our  educational  system  can  be  vastly  improved  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  state  and  of  the  children  thereof 
advanced  by  promptly  paying  the  common  school  teach- 
ers in  accordance  with  their  contracts;  by  providing  a 
plan  whereby  militia  or  school  districts  may  supplement 
the  public  fund  by  local  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  term,  or  of  erecting  school-houses,  and  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  state  an  agricultural  school,  not  thru  the  me- 
dium of  increased  taxation,  but  by  using  the  net  fees 
arising  from  the  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
loss  which  such  an  application  of  these  fees  would  entail 
upon  the  common  school  fund  can  be  more  than  supplied 
by  an  increase  in  the  hire  of  the  labor  of  state  convicts. 


This  increase  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  contracts 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  equity  requires  that  these  fees  be  so 
expended  as  will  tend  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding 
of  the  cause  of  agriculture  thruout  the  state,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  that  great  in- 
terest than  to  furnish  the  means  whereby  our  young  men 
and  women  may  fully  equip  themselves  for  this  most  im- 
portant work. 


Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  literally  died  in  harness.  During 
the  summer  months  he  was  busy  instructing  teachers, 
and  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  delivered  two 
notable  addresses.  Gov.  A.  B.  White,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  great  ed- 
ucator, says  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor:  "  Fath- 
er was  confined  to  the  bed  six  weeks,  having  come 
home  on  the  eighth  of  September  seriously  ill.  His 
entire  system  broke  down  at  once,  the  vascular  system 
becoming  affected.  The  doctors  pronounced  it  arterio 
capillary  fibrosis.  He,  therefore,  literally  died  of  old  age 
while  yet  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers  and  of 
his  usual  vigor  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,. 
Like  the  one-horse  shay,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
of  intense  activity  he  went  all  to  pieces.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  man." 


E^ducational  Meetings. 

Secretaries  of  teachers'  organizations  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings  and  of  election  of  of- 
ficers. 

Nov.  8.— Bristol  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Association,  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Supt.  William  E.  Hatch,  New  Bedford, 
president. 

Nov.  14.— New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, at  Boston.    A.  J.  Jacoby,  Milton,  secretary. 

Nov.  20-22.  —Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Redding. 

Nov.  28-29.— Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bos- 
ton.    Supt.  L.  P.  Nash,  Holyoke,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-29.  —Central  Association  of  Physics  Teachers^  at 
Chicago.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Hyde  Park  nigh  school,  Chica- 
go, president. 

Nov.  28-29.— Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  {Mari- 
etta. 

Nov.  28-29.— Crawford  County  (Ind.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Milltown,  Ind.,  Supt.  C.  A.  Robertson,  president. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Indianapolis. 

Southern  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Principals.  Prin. 
James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie,  president. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Grammar  School  Princi- 
pals, Orson  Warren,  Elmira,  president. 

New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hallock,  Columbia  university,  president. 

New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Conference.  Richard 
A.  Searing,  Rochester  Normal  Training  school,  president. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Los  Angeles.  A.  E. 
Shumate,  president. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Topeka.  Joseph 
H.  Hill,  president. 
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The  English  Education  Bill. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  has  given  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  English  Education  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment which  will  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  the  present  religious  and  political  party 
differences  in  the  controversy: 

The  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  are  : 

First — ^Voluntary  schools  (of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions). 

Second — Board  schools. 

A  voluntary  school  is  an  independent  private  school, 
created  by  private  subscriptions,  conducted  under  the 
terms  of  a  trust  deed  by  one  or  more  managers,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  board  of  education.  On  complying  with 
the  "  Conscience  Clause  "  of  the  education  act  of  1870,  it 
is  recognized  for  the  purposes  of  state  aid  as  a  public  el- 
ementary school. 

A  board  school  is  a  public  school  provided  by  a  local 
rate,  managed  by  a  local  school  board  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  for  that  purpose,  and  controlled  by  the  board 
of  education.  On  complying  with  the  "  Cowper-Temple  " 
clause  of  the  education  act  of  1870  it  is  recognized  for 
the  purposes  of  state  aid  as  a  public  elementary  school. 

There  are  14,294  voluntary  schools. 

There  are  5,857  board  schools. 

The  voluntary  schools  are  mainly,  but  not  entirely, 
composed  of  Church  of  England  schools.  They  are  di- 
visible as  follows : 

Church  of  England  schools  11,731 

Roman  CathoRc  1,053 

"British"  and  miscellaneous  1,052 

Wesleyan  458 

In  the  voluntary  schools  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
3,200,000  children. 

In  the  board  schools  there  are  in  round  numbers 
2,600,000  children. 

The  "  Conscience  Clause "  of  the  1870  act  makes  it 
compulsory  on  every  school  which  seeks  to  obtain  a  grant 
for  efficiency  from  the  state  as  a  public  elementary  school 
to  refrain  from  requiring  the  children  to  attend  church 
or  chapel ;  and  it  further  requires  that  any  time  assigned 
for  religious  teaching  must  be  clearly  marked  off  and 
separate  from  the  time  assigned  to  secular  education. 

This  clause  in  the  case  of  the  board  schools  was  over- 
ridden by  the  "Cowper-Temple"  clause,  which  runs 
thus : 

"  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught  in  the  school." 

The  annual  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 

schools,  if  reckoned  per  child,  is  : 

Per  head. 
In  board  schools  to  £2  17s.  Wd^ 

In  voluntary  schools  £2  6s.  4Hd. 

The  annual  state  grant  won  by  the  efficiency  of  these 

schools  (the  minimum  of  efficiency  being  secured  by  the 

inspection  and  examination  of  the  children  under  various 

regulations  and  codes)  amounts  : 

Per  head. 
In  board  schools  to  £1  lis.  19^. 

In  voluntary  schools  to  £1  lOs.  6>4d. 


The  attendance  of  the  children's  averages  : 


Per  cent. 
82.8 
81.6 


In  board  schools 
In  voluntary  schools 

The  finance  of  all  elementary  schools,  whether  board 
or  voluntary,  may  be  briefly  summarized  by  saying  that 
the  financial  support  they  receive  is  of  two  kinds  : 


(1)  Central  financial  support. 

(2)  -       ■  -         •  • 


Local  financial  support. 

The  central  support  is  made  up  of  the  efficiency  grants 
from  the  exchequer,  which  are  paid  principally  out  of  in- 
direct taxation,  upon  the  report  of  the  government  in- 
spector. 

But  the  central  support  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  we  have  quoted,  not  sufficient  by  itself.     It  has 
to  be  supplemented  by  local  support. 
In  the  case  of  board  schools  this  local  support  is  under 


the  heading  of  the  school  board  rate  compulsorily  pro- 
vided by  the  ratepayers. 

In  the  case  of  the  voluntary  schools  the  deficiency  in 
revenue  is  voluntarily  provided  by  those  benevolent  per- 
sons who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  those 
schools. 

The  first  object  of  the  education  bill  of  1902  is  to 
abolish  everywhere,  save  in  London,  all  existing  authori- 
ties for  elementary  and  technical  education,  and  to  estab- 
lish one  local  authority  for  the  education  of  the  nation. 

(The  proposers  of  the  bill  contend  that,  as  regards  el- 
ementary education  the  tendency  has  been  to  institute  a 
sort  of  rivah7  between  board  schools  and  voluntary 
schools,  and  consequently  to  tempt  the  board  schools  to 
spend  more  than  they  are  justified.  As  the  school 
boards  levy  the  rates  they  are  capable  of  doing  this  if 
they  are  so  minded. 

This  new  local  education  authority  is  to  be  the  county 
council  or  the  county  borough  council. 

The  absolute  control  of  the  funds  is  given  to  the  local 
education  authority  in  order  to  insure  their  being  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  necessities 
of  the  various  branches  of  education. 

The  oversight  of  the  educational  work  within  any  area 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  education  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  councils ;  but  the  spending  of  the  money 
will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  councils,  which  alone  pos- 
sess the  power  of  levying  it. 

No  member  of  the  education  committee  responsible  for 
the  educational  work  of  the  new  authority  is  required  by 
the  bill  to  be  a  member  of  the  local  council ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  it  obliga- 
tory that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  members  of  the  council  which  is  the  local 
education  authority  under  the  act. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill — that  which  deals  with  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  voluntary  schools — is  the 
main  subject  of  the  present  contention  between  parties. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  voluntary  schools  may  be 
described  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  government  asks  the  managers  of  voluntary 
schools : 

1.  To  provide  buildings  rent  free. 

2.  To  keep  them  in  repair. 

3.  To  make  such  alterations  as  the  authorities,  local 
and  central,  require. 

4.  To  comply  with  the  provisions  for  secular  education. 
The  government  also  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

the  local  educational  authority  shall — 

1.  Absolutely  control  the  secular  education  in  all  the 
voluntary  schools. 

2.  Inspect  the  schools  and  audit  their  accounts. 

3.  Appoint  two  out  of  every  six  of  the  managers  of 
the  schools. 

4.  Veto  the  appointment  or  secure  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  if  unfit  on  educational  grounds. 

In  return  for  all  this  the  government  under  the  new  bill 
provides  for  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  education  from 
the  state  exchequer,  leaving  the  local  education  authority 
to  provide  the  remaining  quarter  out  of  the  local  rates. 

This  bargain  is  objected  to  on  two  grounds — 

1.  That  the  voluntary  school  managers  appointed  by 
the  supporters  or  subscribers  to  the  up-keep  of  the 
schools  are  in  the  majority  of  4  to  2. 

2.  That  rate  aid  is  granted  to  denominational  instruc- 
tion. 

These  objections  have  been  met  by  the  reply  that — 

1.  The  secular  instruction  in  the  voluntary  schools  is 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  local  education  authority, 
and  is  further  controlled,  as  to  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion, by  the  board  of  education. 

2.  That  rate  aid  is  not  given  to  denominational  in- 
struction because  the  distinctive  religious  teaching  in 
the  voluntary  schools  does  not  cost  more  than  one-twen- 
ty-fifth of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance,  and  amounts 
therefore  do  not  cost  more  than  £175,000,  while  the 
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rent  value  of  the  school  buildings — now  given  free  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction — is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  £715,000. 

The  new  grant  will  be  paid  as  follows : 

1.  The  government  will  continue  to  give  its  grant  for 
efficiency  to  all  schools  on  receiving  a  favorable  report 
from  its  inspector, 

2.  The  government  will  continue  to  pay  the  "fee 
grant"  to  all  schools,  which  is  in  lieu  of  the  lee  paids  be- 
fore the  days  of  free  education. 

3.  The  government  will  pay  a  new  "special  aid  grant" 
of  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year  to  the  new  education  author- 
ities for  the  general  purposes  of  education. 

But  in  respect  of  these  three  grants — "efficiency," 
"fee,"  and  " special "^ — the  government  will  in  no  case 
pay  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  local  education  authority  on  elementary  education, 
the  local  education  authority  providing  the  other  fourth 
out  of  the  rates. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  as  regards  higher  educa- 
tion, the  local  education  authority  has  a  free  hand,  and 
can  develop  the  education  of  its  area  thru  all  the  recog- 
nized stages  of  secondary,  technical,  and  higher  instruc- 
tion. In  this  is  included  the  power  of  providing  facilities 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 


J.  W.  Abercrombie,  Alabama.  L,  D.  Harvey,  WisconMn.  John  J.  McMahon.  South  Carolina. 

Succeeded  by  laaac  W.  Hill.  Succeeded  by  Charles  P.  Caiy.  Succeeded  by  0.  B.  Martin. 

State  Saperintendents  whose  term  of  office  expires.    Their  succmmsu  ^R«t  t2wLt\«.^'^t««i&Ka.  K- 
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Educational  Associations  in  the  United  States. 


b'iheedito%ildepBTtiaBii[,»Eut'inhBtre«vN( 

New  E^ngland. 

New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendenta.  Sec. , 
A.  J,  Jacoby,  Milton, 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  fies.,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  Tufts  college;  Vice-PrcB., 
W.  M.  Gallagher,  Thayer  academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. ; 
Sec,.  Ray  Green  Huling,  Cambridge  H.  S. 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association.  Prea.,  Supt. 
Henry  0.  Morrison,  Portsmouth;  Vice-Pree.,  Supt.  George 
H.  Whitcher,  Durham;  Sec.,  Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Concora; 
Treas.,  Hon.  Channing  Folsom,  Dover. 

Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  Sec,  E,  G,  Ham, 
Montpelier. 

Mass.  Superintendents'  Association. 

Mass.  Teachers'  Association.  Sec.,  Supt.  L,  P.  Nash, 
Holyoke. 

Mass.  Schoolmasters'  Club.  Pres.,  Dr.  JohnTetlow;  Sec. 
and  Treas.,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

Adams,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  M.  A.  Arnold; 
Sec.,  Nellie  E.  McNulty;  Vice-Pres.,  F.  H.  Carpenter;  Ex- 
Com.,  F.  A.  Bagnall;  Miss  C.  M.  Richmond. 

Adams,  Mass.,  Educational  Society. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass. ,  Teachers'  Association.  Vice- 
Pres.,  Dr.  H,  H.  Gadsby,  North  Adams;  Sec,  A.  W.  Smith, 
Adams. 

Bristol  County.  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pree., 
William  E.  Hatch,  New  Bedford. 

Dukes  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association. 


Sec,  A.  E.      Elger 


Tuthill,  Haverh. 

Franklin  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres., 
John  A.  Callahan;  Rec  Sec,  Miss  Maud  Stebbins;  Cor.  Sec, 
Miss  Lillian  Hogan. 

Hampden  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres., 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Wakefield;  Vice-Pres,,  George  Rugg, 
Chicopee;  Treas.,  Frederick  W,  Pease,  Springfield;  Sec, 
Luella  I.  H.  Thayer,  Holyoke. 

Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres., 
Alfred  B.  Morrill,  Easthampton. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association,  Pres., 
Chafes  P.  Sinnott,  Bridgewater;  Sec,  D.  L,  Whitmarsh. 

Springfield,  Mass. ,  Teachers'  Club.  Pres..  Mrs.T.  M.  Balliet. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction.  Treas.,  S.  A.  Sher- 
man. 

Banbury,  Conn.,  Teachers' Aflsociation.  Pres.,  Prin.  Strong 
Comstock;  Sec,  Prin.  E.  M.  Crofoot;  Treas.,  Mias  Lillian 
Northrup. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild.  Pres.,  Nathan 
L.  Bishop,  Norwich;  Fin.  Sec,  Carrie  E.  Hopkins,  Norwich; 
Rec  Sec,  Irving  Emerson,  Hartford;  Treas.,  Charles  L. 
Ames,  Hartford. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association.  Pres, ,  F.  A. 
Brackett,  Hartford;  1st  Vice-Pres.,  C.  B.  Jennings,  New 
London;  2d  Vice-Pres.,  W.  N.  Rice,  Middletown;  Cor.  Sec, 
S.  P.  Willard,  Colchester;  Rec.  Sec,  T.  H.  Patterson.  Bristol; 
Treas.,  W.  F.  Nichola,  New  Haven;  Auditor,  J.  G.  Lewis, 
2few  Haven. 


ew  York.  Bud  N'ewEDElAad-  Thlj  i«  the  flr-t 
let  incamnletiiiiHBii  ther  ma?  diacorer.  'I  he 
g  ■BiDciBiiDQS,  otBoeTH.  number  ut  mcmbers. 

The  Joc&l  oBBDciatioiis  of  Itoatoii  hiU  be  lilted  in  a  later  Duniber. 

Illinois. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

Cook  County,  III.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  T.  W. 
Nichols. 

CMcatfo. 

The  George  Howland  Club,  of  Chicago,  111.  Sec.  Wm.  J. 
Bartholf. 

Chicago,  II!.,  Teachers'  Club. 

Chicago,  111.,  Octavius  Club.  Pres.,  Mary  A.  Crowe  ;  Sec, 
A.  B.  Wight. 

Chicago  Teachers'  Federation.  Pres.,  Ella  A.  Rowe;  Cor.- 
Sec,  Catherine  Gog^n, 

Chicago,  111.,  Institute  of  Education,  at  Marshall  Field 
Building. 

Chicago,  111.,  Principals'  Association.  Ex.-Com.,  Prins. 
McKay,  Rosseter,  Harvey. 

The  Chicago,  III.,  Kindergarten  Club.  Cor.-Sec,  Frances 
Throop. 

Ella  F.  Young  Club  of  Chicago,  111.  Pres.,  Florence  Hol- 
brook;  Sec,  Agnes  M.  Harding. 

Chicj^o,  III.,  Head  Assistants'  Association.  Pres..  Mrs. 
Marie  L.  Baker  ;  Vice-Pres.,  Effie  J.  Kilboume  ;  Sec.,  Anna 
E.  Hill. 

New  York. 

New  York  State  School  Superintendents. 

New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Conference.  Pres., 
Richard  A.  Searing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  Prin. 
Wm.  A.  Wheatley,  Chester;  1st  Vice-Pres.,  Prin.  S.  H. 
McHroy,  Highland  Falls;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Bertha  J. 
Taylor,  Monroe  ;  Sec,  Prin.  Orville  Eichenberg,  Monroe  ; 
Treas.,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Snowden,  Newburg. 

Buffalo  Women  Teachers'  Association. 

Buffalo  Principals'  Association. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  German. 
Pres.,  Robert  Mezger  ;  Sec.  Arnold  Kutner, 

New  York  Association  of  Primary  Principals,  second  Mon- 
day in  month,  Pres.,  Josephine  E.  Rogers ;  Sec,  Miss  S.  E. 
Buckbee. 

New  York  Educational  Council,  third  Saturday  of  month, 
at  University  Building,  Washington  Square.  Pres.,  James 
M.  Grimes:  Sec,  Clarence  E.  Morse. 

New  York,  The  Emile.  The  first  Saturday  of  month  at 
Terrace  Garden,  58th  street  near  3d  avenue,     Pres.,  Frank 

A.  Schmidt;  Sec,  Elijah  Jenks. 
New  York  Hoi  Scholastiko. 

New  York  Grammar  Teachers'  Association,  the  second 
Monday  in  month,  at  the  Normal  College.  Pres.,  Mrs.  L. 
Randall  Crooker  ;  Cor.  Sec.,  Miss  M.  A.Reynolds;  Sec,  Miss 
Sarah  R.  Watkins. 

New  York  Male  Teachers'  Association  at  Hotel  Marlbor- 
ough, Broadway  and  36th  street.  Pres..  Silas  M.  Wheat  ; 
Vice-Pres..  Adolph  MischJich  ;  Sec,  Walter  A.  Duke;  Fin, 
Sec,  George  E.  Vogel  ;  Treas.,  Loron  M.  Burdick. 

New  York  Primary  Teachers'  Association,  the  second  Fri- 
day in  month  at  the  Normal  college.  Pres.,  Marguerite  A. 
Elger;  Cor.  Sec.  Margaret  G,  Dugan;  Treas.,  Anna  M. 
McGean. 

Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity.  The 
second  Saturday  in  month  from  October  to  April,  at  Brearly 
school,  17  W.  44th  street.     Pres.,  W.  S.  Blake;  Sec,  Harry 

B.  Penhollow,  174  W.  102d  street. 

New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club.  Pres.,  Vernon  L.  Davey; 
Sec,  Peter  C.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  the  third  Thursday  in 
month  at  G.  S.  No.  6,  Madison  avenue  and  85th  street,  Pres,, 
E.  A.  Page;  Sec,  J.  W.  Davis. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Study  of  Class-room  Problems, 
the  second  Saturday  in  month  at  the  Hall  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Pres..  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt ;  Sec,  George  H.  Chat- 
field  ;  Treas..  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor 

Now  Ynrif   Tf»nnh^rs'  A  "jqiwinf mn 


Prea..  Magnus  Gross; 


New  York  Teachers   . 
Sec,  E.  D.  Stryker. 

New  York  Teachers'  Building  and  Loan  Association.  The 
last  Friday  in  month  at  Room  1001,  Presbyterian  Building, 
5th  avenue  and  20th  street.  Pres.,  Andrew  J.  Whiteside; 
Sec,  R.  B.  Elliot. 

New  York  Teachers'  Co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. Last  Friday  in  month,  4  km.,  at  Bloomingdale 
Hall,  East  60th  street.  Pres.,  Joseph  G.  Furey;  Sec,  Mag- 
nus Gross.,  Jr. 

New  York  City  Mothers'  Club.    Pres.,  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings, 

Brooklyn  Principals'  Association. 

Brooklyn  Teachers'  Asssociation.     Pres.,  Harry  F.  Towle. 

Tb41  tlnd  tHllna  li  4  burden  Ton  Deed  not  cin/.    Usod'i  SuupuUlk  will 
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Erducational  New  England. 

Important  Discussions.  The  second  idea  may  be  termed  the  fac-  J.   0.   Sanborn,   over  thirty  years  the 

rni.     »*.^j,  ^  «      ,    *      .       to'y  system.    This  means  that  the  larg-  principal  of  the  Hingham  high  school. 

The  Middlesex  Ck>unty  Teachers'  As-  est  amount  of  finished  product  must  be  He  claimed  that  the  civilization  of  the 

sociation  held  its  fiftieth  meeting  at  Bos-  turned  out  in  a  given  time,  and  with  the  Philippines  will  come  largely  from  edu- 

ton,  October  31,  with  Prin.   William  L.  least  expenditure  of  force.     This  has  led  cation.    He  rejoiced  that  so  much  had 

Eaton,  of  the  Ck>ncord  high  school,  pre-  to  the  mtroduction  of  the  departmental  already  been  accomplished  among  them. 
^^iJP^'xT          m    r»  -1                           *      system,  that  each  teacher's  part  in  the      Mr.  E.  W.  Farwell,  of  Brockton,  was 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  state  ^ent  for  whole  should  be  more  concentrated  and  elected  president  for  the  coming  year, 

the   promotion   of   industrial    drawing,  more  definite,  just  as  in  a  shoe  factory,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Record,  of  Norwell,  secre- 

spoke  on  7  Substitutes  for  Fear  and  Pam  a  separate  machine,  with  a  separate  man  taiy. 
as  Incentives."    He  gave  an  eloquent  attached,  drives  pegs  all  day. 

and  inspiring  talk  on  the  newer  method      But  the  conception  soon  came  in  and  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Schools. 
which  leads  the  pupil  to  find  pleasure  in  has     gained    ground    that    the    whole 

the  things  which  he  has  to  do.    At  the  thing  is  rotten.    The  main  purpose  of      Th®  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 

same   time,    he   painted   the   old   time  education  is  to  educate  for  life.    The  perance  Union,  the  largest  organization 

schools  in  a  way  that  clearly  did  injus-  world  acts  upon  the  pupil  in  various  ways,  of  women  in  the  world,  has  just  closed  its 

tice  to  the  past.    Of  course  his  exagger-  To  meet  this  condition  in  the  best  man-  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  in  Port- 

tions  served  as  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ner  the  race  should  be  educated.    Men  **"*d»  Maine,  with  delegates  from  every 

delight  so  many  pupils  now  find  in  their  and  women  interact,  and  this  produces  "tate  and  territory  in  the  United  States 

more  pleasing  tasks.  growth  in  knowledge.    Thus  at  length  and  with  many  foreign  visitors.,         , 

At  the  end  of  the  mormng  session,  comes  the  developing  and  transforming  The  .vwious  activities  of  this  society 
Supt.  A.  H.  Whitcomb,  of  Lowell,  took  power  of  Christiaml^  *^  divided  mto  departments  each  of 
issue  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Bailey.  which  conducts  its  own  special  mission 
While  we  are  making  progress  in  our  The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  organi- 
schools,  it  is  not  right  to  m>ld  that  the  the  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  As-  zation.  From  year  to  year  the  depart- 
teachers  of  the  past  ruled  only  by  fear,  sociation  will  be  held  at  New  Bedford,  ment  of  scientific  temperance  instruction 
There  were  famts  then,  but  the  faults  Mass.,  Saturday,  Nov.  8.  Supt.  Wm.  in  the  public  schools  has  exhibited  a  large 
have  not  all  disappeared  iyet.  All  tiie  E.  Hatch,  of  New  Bedford,  is  the  presi-  map  of  the  country  with  all  the  states  m  . 
teachers  of  to-day  can  recall  brave,  dent.  white  that  have  enacted  laws  requirinjg 
stronfi^  men,  and  earnest  loving  women  at  F  C  a  f  H  *  ^^  study  by  the  pupils  in  the  public 
who  nave  nelped  make  us  what  we  are.  IN.  X^  a.  A.  at  BOSton.  schools  of  physiology  which  includes  as  a 
It  is  not  modest  to  say  we  have  made  The  New  England  Superintendents'  1^  oj  hygiene  special  instruction  as  to 
ourselves  m  spite  of  our  teachers  and  Association  will  meet  at  Boston  on  No-  "^®  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
our  parents.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  may  vember  16  The  meetings  of  this  body  ^"^^  other  narcotics, 
have  inherited  a  little  and  learned  the  are  of  considerable  importance,  bringing  This  wm  a  jubilee  year  of  the  depart- 
rest  from  some  teachers  of  the  old  school,  together  as  they  do  most  of  the  leaoii^  i^^^^  ^  ^o^^  the  first  time  its  jgreat  tem- 
So  we  may  hope  that  the  better  teachers  school  men  of  New  England.  The  follow-  perance  education  map  is  white  because 
of  the  future  will  be  the  results  of  our  w  program,  prepaiea  for  Friday  neacL  temperance  physiology  is  a  mandatory 
^??-  „  .  ^  ,  ,  n2y  be  regardedas  a  fair  criterion  of  P«^"<^  school  study  in  every  state,  tern- 
Mr.  Herbert  Parker,  the  attorney  gen-  the  associanon's  objects  and  work*  ^^>  and  new  possession  under  our  tem- 
eral  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of   "The  o  on  tv««««««o1  v^^l^^^^               '  tonal  laws. 

Opportunity  and  Obligation  of  Teachers  ^'"^    pit    tvw^^^p^o^    m,u^«        ^^  o»e  time  in  the  convention,  when 

in  Training  Law- Abid^  Citizens."    He  MmT^  ^^'  ^  ^^  delegates  were  all  in  their  seats, 

showed  convincingly  that  the  primary  q  ^  R^aSnSa'  everyone   was  asked  to  rise  who  had 

duty  of  the  school  is  to  train  to  the  best  att\  SS  tSI'/.^?  ^i,^  ii,-ki^  ,•«  ♦k^  t>„ki;^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  a  teacher  or  connected  in 

citizenship.    To  this,  obedience  becomes  ^'^wla^T^LSJn^  any  ^^y  with  public  or  private  education, 

the  first  necessity,  and  this  is  the  law  of  ^Sz^^d^^^^  ^4  a  rr^.^^^  Ahnost  the  enture  body  came  to  their  feet, 

liberty.    So  the  pupil  must  be  taught  ^le^^L?        '        Amherst  ^  f^^her  canvass  showed  that  every 

that  every  exercise  of  liberty  should  be  niaJS^^SST'/^iSaSS  \m  phase  of  education  was  represented,  from 

tested  by  the  greatest  good  to  the  great-  rSrlS^^  S^pw^L    o«.«+  ^4  fV.^  primary  public  school  teachers  to  college 

est  number,  and  for  maintaining  liberty,  iMt2^^\..:,S^^:^I^^^  and    normal    school   instructors,   school 

authority  must  be  vested  in  some  form.  urSSSS!^^  ^^  principals,  supervisors,  members  of  school 

This  maxes  the  school  the  prototype  of  the  q«^    ^«j^-    \u     p;^ir#^wi     ^4  committees  and  of  boards  of  education, 

republic.  tcK^r  N  H  ^^^'^^'^'    ^'  Hence,  the  delegates  knew  whereof  they 

So  the  test  of  a  teacher's  work  is  not  n  ha  lur^i^r^^^^^Jl Sl'+wl  ^^\.^\  affirmed  when,  on  motion  of  Miss  Marie 

found  at  the  end  of  the  pupil's  course,   ^^'^  '^^  ^?*°J?«  SvSSfT  ^  Pmwn  C.    Brehm,   president  of    Illinois,   they 

but  is  the  rather  learned  by  what  he  does  «„5vp«iitv''   *'^®""'  ®'  ^^^^  passed  unanimously  the  following  pre- 

in  his  afterlife.    So  the  school  must  aim  t^^^Jz^]^^^  i.«  amble  and  resolution: 

to  be  symmetrical,  and  must  teach  the  Q^^^^^i^rulJiJo  t?    jr^rr^a    nf       **  Whereas,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

pupils  a  few  things  with  accuracy  and  ^^IJ^^^x^^^^^^  of  Harvard  university,  in  his  recent  New 

completeness.    To  this  must  be  added  Qfl?]?  Q,iTwo?f ii  Haven  speech,  has  presented  no  evidence 

the  positive  moral  character.    Court  ex-  Vprmont"  ^^^         Kanger,  oi  ^  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^  abstinence  is  not  sup- 

perience  with  the  "seamy"  side  of  life  ^o  o£\  p^™I-^  r«^^w,;++^- .  ported  by  the  exact  experimentation  of 

has  shown  that  the  younger  generation  OnlSSSl^^  modem  science,  therefore, 

sets  its  face  towards  righteousness,  not  Jv^  Sl^t^Ii  i>ww.*^««  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  differ 

with  any  neglect  of  filial  duties,  but  with         X?  xf ^^o^SS?B57?^!S;fo  '«>m  his  statement  that   ''the  effort  to 

new  strength  to  uplift  the  falling.    This  o  nn  pLii^JIfi^  r^«JS5!^  inculcate  total  abstinence  in  the  public 

makes  the  American  spirit.  On??(M?i^ti^^^^'  schools  has  been  to  the  injury  of  science 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  dean  of  Sim-         J^  ReaoliitSS^'  because  the  manuals  of  instruction  used 

mons  college    foUowed  with  many  con-  2.15  ^SonSl    Duties    Revealed    by  '""T.*^^  P'Tf^^'^  ^'^'il!'^;!,'  ^      v 
Crete  examples  to  enforce  the  positions      gtrikea                ^^uwco    xvcvcoi^^    uj       **  We  remmd  the  public  that  the  teach- 

presented  by  Mr.  Parker.  xS:V^«    /%««:«.  u     t  «««    ^4  ^^^  ^^Z  o^  ^^^  subject  m  the  public  schools 

The  important  address  of  the  after-  q^^t    l?J?Ji*AT^^^     L,!J^  w&ch  is  approved  by  the  advocates  of 

noon  was  given  by  Mr.  Georgje  H.  Mar-  ^^'^Fii^S^ns^^Y^  *^l^^^  2f  '*^?  ^^^^-^^^  ^^  "^^^  ""l 
tin,  of  the  board  of  supervisions,  upon  rltv  •* '^'•****''**^**»  ^^^  acknowledged  eminence  in  science,  and 
**  The  Old  Order  and  the  «ew."  q  aa  ti,^  Sl^«-.:i:-*,-^«  ^4  i^^„^«*;^«oi  bas  never  been  proved  false.  We,  the 
He  b^bv  saying  that  the  fifty  years  lA^t  ^^^^^*^^**^^  ^'  Educational  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
covered  by  the  association  include  the  iSl«  -arni;-^  rk^ivi-i^  iTxr/i^  r.4  Union,  representing  mothers  and  teach- 
most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  ed-  ^^^TJ^J^y^^^I^^J^'  ers  who  come  into  closest  contact  with 
ucation  because  in  this  period,  the  pub-  Bowdom  college,  Mame.  ^^le  children  of  this  country  testify  to  the 
lie  school  system  has  received  its  entire  C#>nr#>f;ii-«r  T  rinn  ^t  FTindViam  great  educational,  hygienic,  and  moral 
development.    And  in  this  same  period,         ^ccrciary  l^ong  ax  omgnam.  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^j^  g^^^y    ^  therefore  believe 

there  nas  been  what  may  be  termed  a      Hingham,    Mass.— The     Plymouth  that  its  removal  from  our  schools  would 

''Revolution  in  Thought     whose  conse-   County  Teachers'   Association    held  its  be  a  national  calamity  which  we  pledge 

quences  promise  to  be  profound.  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  on  Oct.  31,  ourselves  to  do  everything  in  our  power 

The  graded  system  19  the  product  of  with  about  600  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  to  avert." 
two  factors.    The  first  is  an  old  element  Charles  P.  Sennott,  of  Bridgewater,  in      The    following    resolution    was    also 

that  looks  upon  education  as  the  recep-  the  chair.    DeanJamesE.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  adopted  by  the  convention: 
tion  by  the  growing  mind  of  a  series  of  of  Teachers  college,  of  New  York  city,       *^ Resolved,  That  we  stand  committed 

truths    previously   discovered  and  gen-  discussed  "  Kipling's  Educational  Ideas. "  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  compul- 

erall^  accepted.    So  by  teaching  theboy  Hon.  John  D.  Long  naid  a  glowing  trib-  sory  scientific  temperance  instruction  for 

in  tms  wav,  he  would  find  himself  think-  ute  to  Mr.  Albert  G.  Boyden,  for  more  all  pupils  in  all  public  schools  of  this 

ing  and  aoing  as  others  do,  when  he  than  fifty  years   the    principal  of  the  countiy. 
enters  upon  life.                                            Bridgewater  Normal  school,  and  to  Mr.       "We  rejoice  that  this  study  is  now 
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universally  mandatory    in    the    United  T„   ,„J   ArniTTlH  "NeWT  Ynrk   Pltv 

States,  and  urge  our  organization  every-  •••**  *****  /^JOUIIU  i'^CW    X  OIK.  V^lly. 

JkT  ui?  fw  *r^ni7«  f/^*"?«  *w^t*'fnr  The  Ncw  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  will  This  examination    has  been   continued 

g^  wdl-iS^edX^^^  ™««t  »t  the  St.  Denis  on  Saturday  ev-  thni  p.«^hial  and  corporate  schools  also 

feet  In  thelands  of  pupils  who  use  books  ?S!S«' JJT?^""  ^iSr  W^ili-mTr^'^  ?hf  Xi^tit^*ito^w  ^?!lu *'°'' '"*^ 

on  other  subjects;   hA  to  oppose  books  ^S"  **„5  '^-..r^^Hp  ^f"X    Ti-Bj^'  the  elementary  evenmg  schools. 

that  fail  to  teach  total  abstinence  as  re-  ?"|?u' ,  °L   *u"*  w~«q»  "  fvlf    -'wZ^  P""-  Charles  Perrine,  of  school  No.  100, 

vealed  by  modem  science."  Folk"  i>oks,*et'c..^li,eak''on  ^A^-  ^^%rit^^ ^J'^.t' JT^^J^I^ 

•k^     -r  1     A^.   -TT  tt     i.  w*,oi  i7/)ii/,a4-;^l«  »»  t"€  Bngnton  chapel  for  use  as  a  kinder- 

MiLFORD,MASS.-Mr.JohnC.  Hull  of  '^r^^2^19\.^^...^^  „„    .„„  garten    for    chilfen    that    have    been 

Adams,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  .  The  report  of  committee  on  nomina-  c_,„jed  out  of  Conev  Island  and  Brio-hton 

high  «;hoo!.    Some  time  Vce%e  was  *•«"«.  State  SjJPt- Cl^rl^s  J^  Ba^^^^^^  Sll^  ^^T^ere^Tw  chSK f K^m 

iSjt^hBe^S^l^e'   UiTnotoft^n^h^t  KTffi-i^'frthe  ^y^^ PrSfdeS;  ^J'jfiMe^tfT'^fJS^' ^^^1^ 

oouin  cerwicK,  me.     ii  is  not  oiten  tnai  ^.,,.»      p     Mpoa  •    let    virp-nrpsidpnt  Which  the  parents  obiected,  hence  this 

two  important  prmcipalships  come  to  a  William    C.    Hess      Ist    vice-pres  dent,  ,^^^   .^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  to 

man  in  such  close  succession.  ^,'   Vi'  i^^^^*  *'^*'    ^^  yice-presiaent,  ovoid  comnlications  between  the  board 

Elmer  C.  Sherman ;  secretary,  Peter  C.  flS  rvf^v^?.!!            ^ei^ween  ine  ooara 

Ritchie,  Jr. ;    treasurer,  H.    E.    Harris ;  ^^  ***®  ^**"^**- 

Minnesota  Items.  librarian,  Joseph  S.  Taylor ;  board  gov-  Miss  May  J.  Farmer,  who  has  forty 

mto.i.i.T^ui.-       T                  1.-1.  ernors  1906:  C.  E.  Morse,  C.  0.  Dewey,  years  of  service  in  the  school  to  her  credit. 

The    State    Debating  Leagrue,   which  j     h.    Clark,   John  Walsh;    board    ad-  has  given  up  her  position  of  principal  of 

aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the  missions  1906:  Ed.  L.  Stevens,  J.  B.  T.  G.  S.  No.  73.     She  says  modestly,  "All 

high  schools  of  the  state  last  year  is  Demarest,   S.  Jenkins,  W.  J.    Shearer,  my  life  I  have  been  working  as  quietly  as 

being  organized  again     The  question  for  vacancies  :  Andrew  W.  Edson,  admissions  I  could,  molding  character  and  doing  my 

debate    this  year  will  be        Resolved,  19Q4    j   j^   Hulsart,  governors  1904.  best  for  my  little  charges.      That  is  the 

That  the  Senate  of  the  United   States  *  ^jj^l^  gtory  of  my  work."    Truly  a  high 

shall  be  elect^  by  popular  vote  of  the  The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Practical  record   and  one   Miss   Farmer  may  be 

Deople.       Le  Seur  high  school  holds  the  gchool  Problems  has  become  a  useful  and  proud  of. 

|250  cup  and  strenuous  efforts  will  be  influential  organization  of  New  York  city  t«  ^  ^^_„. .        __    .^         .  y^         , 

nwde  by  that  school  to  retain  possession  teachers,  under  the  able  administration  ^«  ^v  ^'i*'''?i J^f^^  X^  Normal 

of  It  for  a  second  year.  ^f  the  retiring  president.  District  Supt.  ^$",^|«  S^  ^^^^^  ^  8^  the  Detition 

Allreportsof  the  nonnal  schools  of  the  Joh^  Dwye.  ^^^^^  of^lS^^dg^ 

state  show    increased    attendance    and  JuiL'"^  thp  th^^^^^^^  well  has  stated  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 

prosperity.      The  school  at  Moprhead.is  1^^  !l^r     T^^^^  will  refuse  to  liceiise  any  one  making 

anxiously  awaiting  the  completion  of  its  ^^„^^„^?^;^^^  short  cuts  thru  the  Nor^.    Thus  thi 

*^i^d^Sr^L^^^^^^^  M^i^'t^'ter^^^'^^^^^  matter  rests  till  next  June, 

venience  of  the  school  ^^^  ^^  every  month  in  the  school  year  at  The   Bronx  Male  Principals'  Associa- 

the    hall    of   the   board    of   education,  tion  at  its  last  meeting  on  the  16th  ult. 

President  Northrup,  of  the  State  uni-  Messrs.  Emerson  E.  White,  Jacques  W.  discussed  the  subject  of  ''Departmental 
versity,  is  in  great  demand  as  a  public  Redway,  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Frank  M.  Teaching."  Mr.  P.  W.  McCarthy,  prin- 
speaker  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura-  McMui^,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  Andrew  W.  cipal  of  P.  S.  63,  Tremont,  inaugurated 
tion  of  college  presidents.  In  a  recent  Edson,  Clarence  E.  Meleney  and  others  the  departmental  system  in  the  last  two 
trip  he  gave  addresses  at  the  inaugura-  have  spoken  before  the  society.  For  the  years  of  the  course,  eleven  classes,  on 
tion  ceremonies  of  President  James,  of  current  year  the  following  distinguished  Nov.  3.  Mr.  Carls,  principal  of  P.  S.  173, 
Northwestern  University,  and  President  gentlemen  have  already  accepted  an  in-  Belmont,  has  also  introduced  the  system. 
George,  of  Chicago  Theological  seminary,  vitation  to  speak:  Ci^  Supt.  Wm.  H.  .x_  ^  . 
He  was  also  one  of  the  distinguished  vis-  Maxwell,  Associate  Supt.  George  S.  ^  The  university  extension  classes  of  the 
itore  at  the  inauguration  of  Pres.  Wood-  Davis,  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York  Society  of  Pe<^ogy  are  meet- 
row  Wilson  of  Pnnceton.  Columbia  university,  and  Prin.  William  mg  with  success.      Students    in    these 

McAndrew,  of  the  Girls'  Technical  high  classes  are  enabled  to  prepare  themselves 

Gustavus    Adolphus    college    will    be  school.    A   feature  of  the  meetings  is  in  the  work  demanded  by  the  board  of 

moved  from  St.  Peter  to  Minneapolis.  It  the  free  discussion  in  which  members  examiners    for   license    for   promotion, 

is  under  the  control  of  the  Swedish  Lu-  may  present  their  views  on  the  special  Prin.  Edward  A.  Page  has  cht^e  of  the 

theran  Synod  and  ranks  high  among  the  topic  of  the  day.    A  number  of  the  ad-  work  in  the  Borough   of     Manhattan, 

sectarian  schools  of  the  state.  dresses  are  published  at  the  end  of  every  while  Prin.  J.  W.  Davis  looks  after  the 

C.  W.  MiCKENS.  year  in  a  special  pamphlet.      The  first  work  in  the  Bronx.    The  subjects  taken 

issued  under  the  title,  ''Practical  School  up  are:- "History  and  Principles  of  Edu- 

^  ,          ,  Problems,"  edited  by  Dist.  Supt.  Joseph  cation,"  " Illustrative  Blackboard  Draw- 

A  Gift   to   r^ducation.  S.  Taylor,  contains  helpful  articles  upon  ing,"  "  School  Management, "  "Psychol- 

SAGiNAW,  MiCH.-Hon.  Wellington  P.  '^I?^£^^?.^^^tW^^  ''^'"  "English,"  '  Mathematics.  ' 

Burt  a  few  days  since  invited  the  mem-  m?  w   Be^rlv  H^/n  at^E  BdSfst  Tb^  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Asso- 

bers  of  the  school  board  to  his  residence  ^MembSn  Is  Mt^  cen^^^  c^a^^^^  o^*^«  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  W. 

and  submitted  a  proposition    to  donate  entities    Se    holder  L.  Ettinger,  president,  was  held  at  the 

$150,000  for  the  estab^^^^^^^^  whate^V^^^^^^^^  ^^^«^^\^^^^^,f^T 

training  school  to  be  conducted  m  connec-  published  by  the  society  during  the  year.  ",^'  ^^^  25,  at  10^  A.  M.     Dr.  J.  P. 

tiOQ  with  the  public  school  system.    Of  ^t. .  unification  of  the  course  af  stiifhr  for  Gordy,  professor  of  the  history  of  educa- 

the  amount  $100,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  Jieme^ta^  sch^^^^^  tion,  Ww  York  university,  addressed  the 

'"'^I^^Zf^.t''''''''''''^'^^  ^'"^'^  FeTr^a'r^'^l,'f9S3^%^^^^^^  meetingon ''The  Teaching  of  History  in 

equipping  same.  son  why  all  teachers  in    Greater    New  Grammar  Schools." 

No  Pav  for  Absences  ^^^^  should  be  interested  in  the  prac-  Extension  Course  for  Teachers  of  German. 

•  tical  aims  of  this  organization.  Subscrip-  Dj.  Lieopold  Bahlsen  of  Berlin  lec- 
A  supreme  court  iustice  in  the  Metro-  tion  list  with  money  order  or  check  should  turer  on  methods  of  teihing  Frenck  and 
pohtandistnct  has  decided  that  the  action  be  mailed  to  the  treasurer.  Dr.  Ed-  German  in  Teachers  college,  ^offers  a 
of  the  board  of  education  m  making  de-  ward  W  Stitt  is  the  president ;  George  special  course  for  teachers  on  the  "Re- 
ductions from  the  sala^  of  a  school  H.  Chatfidd,  19  West  106th  street,  treas-  fSm  Movement  in  the  Teaching  of  Mod- 
teacher  onaccoimt  of  sixty-eight  days  of  urer,  and  Edward  D.  Stryker,  722  E.  174th  ^^n  Languages  in  Germany  " 
absence  from  duty,  caused  by  sickness,  street,  secretary  of  the  society  The  iSitiSes  will  commence  on  Satur- 
was  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ^At  the  regular  meeting  to  be  held  at  ^ay,  November  15,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will 
law.  the  hall  of  the  boara^of  education,  on  be  held  every  fortnight  thereafter.    The 

Brooklyn  Transfers  ^'"fc.^:^*^'!^  'i,^^  p  l^  tC&S^^'=^^ 

The  board  of  superintendents  has   de-  Technical    high    school    will    speak    on  street.     The   lectures  will   be  given  in 

cided  on  the  changes  of  a  number  of  heads  \  Criticism.        Censure  m  Commenda-  German  and  will  be  f  oll<^ved  by  discus- 

of  departments  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  Ander-  twn,   Fault-finding  vs.    Encouragement,  gjons.     Fee,  $10.00. 

.  son  leaves  P.  S.  No.  108  for  P.  S.  No.  84,  Nagging  vs.  Inspiration.  Teachers    intending    to    pursue    this 

and  Miss  Warren,  from  P.  S.  No.  26  sue-  course  are  requested  to  register  not  later 

ceeds  her.    Miss  Bos t wick,  head  of  de-  The  inspection  for  eye  diseases  which  than  Nov.  8,  with  any  member  of  the 

partment  in  P.  S.  No.  35,  has  been  trans-  has  resulted  in  the   exclusion   of  many  following  committee  : 

ferred  to  No.  87,  while  Miss  Kloster,  now  children  from    the  schools,    and  to  an  Robert  Mezger,  High  School,  Newark, 

of  No.  20,  has  been  sent  to  No  23,  Consel-  overwhelming  application  to  the  Eye  and  N.  J. 

yea  street  and  Humboldt  avenue.  Arthur  Ear  Hospital  for  treatment  of  those  re-  Ludwig  Bernstein,  225  East  23d  street, 

I.  Stetson,    now  head  of  department  of  quiring  immediate  operation  for  trachoma,  N.  Y. 

No.  23  will  become  principal  of  No.  104.  will  in  the  end  undoubtedly  prove  benefi-  Herrman  Zick,  1961  Madison  avenue, 

Ninety  second  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  cial,  altho  apparently  hard  at  the  first.  N.  Y. 
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Here  and  There. 

Ithaca,  N,  Y.— Cornell  univereity  has 
formulated  a  plan  for  retiring  its  pro- 
fessors who  have  reached  seventy  years 
of  a^e.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  di' 
rection,  that  one  who  has  given  up  the 
best  part  of  his  life  to  help  others  should 
be  permitted  to  spend  remaining  years 
in  active  inactivity. 

The  New  Jersey  training  school  for 
feeble-minded  girls  and  boys  is  doing'  a 
noble  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
great  improvements  have  lately  taken 
place  in  trie  buildings  and  grounds,  both 
in  beautifying  and  practical  develop- 
ment. Extra  buildings  are  contemplated 
r  future,  and  all  that  '' 


Radical  reforms  in  the  school  system 
of  Chicago  have  been  introduced  by  E. 
G.  Cooley  the  present  supervisor  of 
schools.  He  has  unified  and  thus  sim- 
plified the  plan  of  supervision.  This  now 
centers  in  the  superintendent,  while  each 
assistant  and  principal  has  an  increased 
responaibihty  placea  upon  hintL  Formerly 
the  whole  city  was  divided  up  into  four- 
teen districts,  and  a  supervisor,  or  assist- 
ant superintendent,  was  placea  in  charge 
of  each  district.  Now  six  assistants  are 
assigned  by  the  superintendent  to  give 
attention   to    such    work    and  in  such 


raise  and  feed  chickens.  This  reminds  us   Death  of  a  Well-Known    TciM. 

of  the  horticultural  college  at  Swanley, 
England,  from  which  hundreds  of  women 
have  graduated  in  eveiything  but  cattle 

raising. 


QuiNCY,  Mass.— Mr.  Harry  A.  Blake 
has  been  elected  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school.  Miss  L.  Jeannette  Saunders 
takes  the  place  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Melgard, 
resigned,  m  the  John  Hancock  school. 

The  Morris  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  regular  meeting  at 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  November  15.  State 
Supt.  C.  J.  Baxter,  Prof.  Frank  M. 
McMurry,  of  Teachers  college,  and  Rev, 
D.  F.  Diefendorf,  of  Chatham,  N.  J., 
will  be  the  speakers. 


0  pe- 

month  it  contains  a  condensed  account  of 
the  political  events  of  the  world,  also 
"Answers  to  Queries,"  discussions  of 
"  Questions  of  the  Hour,"  and  notes  on 
geographical  discovery  and  scientific  and 
induatnal  progress.  The  matter  is  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care  and  is  put 
in  the  simple  and  condensed  form  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  time-saver,  therefore,  for 
teacher  and    pupil.     Price,    50  cents  a 

E;ar  ;  40  cent^  in  clubs.     Published  by 
.  L.  Kellogg  &'Company. 


Col.  William  A.  Banks,  who  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  educational  affairs  of  Texas, 
recently  died  at  Bryan  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Colonel  Banks 
was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  graduate 
of  Washington  and  Lee  university.  He 
came  to  Texas  in  1876  to  accept  the  chair 
of  languages  in  the  A.  £  M.  college. 
He  remained  here  four  vears  and  then 
entered  the  public  school  field,  teacMng 
in  Waxahachie,  Salado,  and  Bryan,  being 
superintendent  of  schools  at  the  last 
place  for  ten  years. 

In  1894  he  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  A.  &  M.  colle|fe 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  till 
his  death. 

Colonel  Banks  was  one  of  the  projecton 
and  organizers  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

He  served  thruout  the  Civil  war  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  Confederate  army, 
under  General  Whiting.  He  was  colonel 
of  a  Virginia  regiment  in  the  celebrated 
raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  when  John  Brown 
was  captured. 

Dr.  Balliet,  of  Springfield,  recently 
addressed  the  Adams  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts,  on  "  Apperception." 
About  100  teachers  fromPittsfield,  North 
Adams,  had  a 


into  a  closer  advisory  relation  tt 

perintendent    than    formerly,    which  is 
manifestly  a  wise  provision. 

The  New  York  State  Normal  college 
has  issued  an  excellently  descriptive 
booklet  of  what  the  college  is  intended 
for,  of  what  it  does,  and  abo  of  words  of 
advice  to  those  who  may  seek  admission. 
Courses  are  offered  in  almost  every  spe- 
cialty, and  for  teachers  to  be  it  would 
be  well  worth  their  while  to  write  to  AI- 


The  Oklahoma  agent  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions reports  that  Indian  education  is  a 
failure,  that  is  among  themselves.  But 
he  recommends  that  schools  be  established 
where  the  Indian  children  can  come  into 
contact  with  the  whites,  and  that  the 
training  be  more  towards  the  industrial 
end.    And  he  adds  : 

"Many  of  the  people  are  addicted  to 
drink,  and  both  men  and  women  are  in- 
veterate gamblers.  Their  days  are  spent 
almost  in  utter  idleness,  and  vice  and  de- 
bauchery are  rampant.  The  degrada- 
tion of  these  people  will  continue  and 
increase  until  they  are  made  towork,and 
live  by  the  result  of  their  labors." 

These  things  speak  badly  for  the  whites 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  and  from 
whom  they  must  have  learned  at  least  a 
portion  of  these  habits. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  — From  the  tenth 
annual  catalog  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  college,  there 
appears  to  be  a  gratifying  increase  of 
scholars  in  the  institution.  The  total 
number  of  students  is  447,  of  whom  more 
than  one-third  pay  their  whole  expenses, 
the  rest  being  helped  thru  either  by  state 
or  private  funds,  this  help  being  de- 
pendent on  good  conduct  and  scholarship. 

Wellesley,  Mass.  — Wellealey  college 
is  opening  a  new  department  to  teach 
younp  women  scientific  gardening,  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  diseased  grain  and 
expert  grafting.  This  can  well  be  done 
here  because  of  large,  well-kept  grounds, 
and  the  Hunnewell  estate  with  ita  mag- 
nificent greenhouses.  There  will  also  be 
an  up-to-date  dairy,  in  which  the  science 
of  correct  butter  making  will  be  taught ; 
and  in  a  poultry  yard  they  will  learn  to 


Main  BuiMing.  Soutbside  Normal  School,  Tempe,  Arizona. 
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Qur  TimPS  Among  those  who  are  in  the  movement   course  of  study  the  ship  will  visit  various 

AAiwwj.  are  many  manufacturers.    The  two  points  places  of   interest;  for  instance,  while 

World's  Coal  Productioa.  which  the  promoters  urge  in  favor  of  the   studying  Roman  history,  the  students  will 

A  volume  which  the  United  States  gov-  P^^*^®  *  ^ V  ^^*^  ^^1?^?^'  1^  ^?m PJu*?   K?^.  *^®  &^^  ^  Italy.       ^ 

emment  has  just  issued  deals  with  the  and  thorough,  is  a  labor  trust;  (2)  that       It  is  presumed  that  only  nch  men's 

mineral  resources  of  the  country.    It  says  in  England  where  the  unions  are  qmte  as  sons  could  afford  such  a  school  luxury, 

that  the  total  coal  production  of   the  strong  as  m  this  country,  they  can  be  for  the  scheme  is  a  costly  one.    The 

world  for  1901  was  86^165,540  short  tons.  ?^®,  ^  P^J.  damages  for  strikes  that  course  will  cover  four  years,  but  students 

The  three  great  coal-producing  countries  t\^    j  ^  ^judged  to  have  been  unfairly  will  be  taken  for  a  single  year  also.    Par- 

of  the  world  are  the  United  S&tes,  Great  declared.    Some  of  the  union  men  are  ticulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 

Britain,  and  Germany.    These  three  pro-  oPPosmg  the  scheme.                                   Nautical    Preparatory    School,    Boston, 

duce  81.14  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  jfew  York  nnderTroimd  SaIIwav             Mass.                                 ^^    ^ 

in  the  world.    Austria-Hungaiy  comes  ^  "^^  ^^H  ^^^^^^'^f  Railway.                      ^ew  Discovery  on  the  Moon. 

fourth,  France  fifth,  Belgium  sixth,  and  ^^^^  .^^  ™  ^ew  York  rapid  transit      Durinjg:  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  the 

Russia  seventh.  5^^^!l?^iJ®/''  ^*''  advanced  that  it  is  pre-  night  orOctober  16,  Professor  Pickering, 

Prior  to  1899  Great  Britain  led  among  ^^^^^.^Jo*  ^?t"^S  t>erunmngbyChnst-  orHarvard,  made  a  careful  study  of  tiSe 

the  world's  coal  producers,  but  during  "^/  ^^'    ^o  other  great  engineering  crater  Linne.    He  found  that  the  bright 

1899,  1900,  and  1901  the  United  States  work  of  modem  times,  except  the  great  spot  grew  noticeably  in  size  during  the 

made  such  progress  that  it  is  far  ahead  ^TF^^^®"  ^5!^  u'^^  ^^^'  has  been  com-  time  of  greatest  darkness.     Professor 

of  all  other  nations.    Of  the  output  of  P*?J^  naonths  before  the  contract  date.     Pickeringlias  always  held  that  the  light 

coal  in  1901,  the  United  States  produced  v    1    ^ti^  ®  ^®^^?*^  ^^^*^^  •L^JS.^  ^ron^  ^^  spot  is  that   of   hoar  frost, 

38.86  per  cent.;    Great  Britain  and  her  Xi^JS^"^^^^     u  ^"^^^^^^ '^V^^'   though  it  may  be  reflected  light.    His 

dependencies,  30.86  per  cent.,  and  Ger-  ^i|OW,000  has  been  paid  out  to  date,   recent  observations  confirm  tins  belief, 

many  19.42  per  cent.,  or  84.14  per  cent.  Judged  on  that  basis  the  road  nn^y  be  He  hopes  with  this  as  a  basis  to  work 

of  the  total  production.  ^^id  to  be  sixty  per  cent,  competed.    Of  out  a  pet  theory  of  his  own  concerning 

NI.W  Armored  Cmi^r^  ""^  I'^n  ^^''^w''''  ^^J'^^'^.^^^^ic  the  eaith's  satellite.    What  that  theory 

Mew  Armorea  Cruisers.  yards,  1,580,000  cubic  yards,  or  mnety-  jg  ^^  ^u  j^q^  say 

The  naval  board  has  decided  on  the  three  per  cent.,   has  been  taken   out.  «.,_*^^.    l!        ™ 

Elans  for  the  armored  cruisers  authorized  Thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the  rock  excava-  Electricity  Makes  Plants  Grow. 

y  the  last  Congress.    They  decided  to  tion  is  yet  to  be  done.    Everything  is  Dr.  Lemstrom,  of  the  Furnish  univer- 

sacrifice  speed  to  power.    Tne  new  ships  now  in  smooth  working  order  and  the  re-  sity.  at  Helsingfors,  has  shown  that  elec- 

will  have  23,000  horse  power  and  a  speed  mainder  of  the  work  will  be  done  much  tricity  affects  the  growth  of  seeds.    Four 

of  21.5  knots.    Hence  the  new  boats  will  more  rapidly  than  was  the  earlier  part.  seeds  of  barley,  wheat,  and  rye  were  sown 

be  3.5  knots  slower  than  the  four  fam-             *  «•  a    *-••    •          •     *  in  pots,  the  soil  being  connected  electri- 

ous    English    armored    cruisers  of  the            ^  ^^^^  Missionary  m  Amenca.  cally  with  the  grouiia.      For  five  hours 

Drake,  class.                                                     While  America  is  sending  missionaries  daily  electricity  was  caused  to  pass  through 

To  offset  this  lack  of  speed  the  Tennes-  to  other  countries  to  convert  the  people  the  soil  (which  was  kept  damp)   by  a 

see  class  will  have  a  much  more  powerful  to  Christianity,  people  of  other  religions  Holtz  machine.    After  eight  weeks  the 

biittery — f  our  10-inch  guns  in  two  turrets,   are  not  neglecting  America.    Among  the  height  of  the  plants  affected  by  the  elec- 

The  American  cruisers  will  have  a  heavier  latest  arrivals  in  New  York  is  Baba  Pre-  trie  current  was  found  to  be  forty  per 

armor  than  the  English  ships— a  protect-  manand  Bharati,  who  says  he  has  come  cent,  greater  than  those  to  which  no  cur- 

ive  deck  of  4.5  inches  and  6-inch  side  over  here  to  convert  theunited  States  to  rent  luul  been  applied, 

armor.                                                          the  worship  of  Krishna,  the  god  of  the  wireltss  Messaees  to  a  Train. 

No  Hazing  at  West  Point.                 Hindus.  _     7 ""~  ia«wp»  w «  ixain. 

Col.  A.  L.  M 

v^  ^     ^              TV'                 •"  1               01  vyoo.     ine  monKs  01  xmuura  seni^  mm  ***«*^^  v**  i/««v  vixcuAvt  xxuiuw  xcuiwajr.      xuc 

yearly  report  says  there  was  only  one  j^ere.    He  says  the  people  there  are  very  despateher  from  the  apparatus  was  sta- 

case  of  hazing  during  the  past  year.    In  ^  ^^  humble.    sSke  them  and  they  tioned  at  St.   Dominique  station,   near 

that  case  a  cadet  made  a  fourth  class  ^u  ^^i     g^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^     ^fl  Montreal,  and  the  receiving  apparatus  on 

man  assume  a  constrained  position  and  bless  you.  the  train,  moving  at  the  rate  of  sixty 

J^1^r«  ^iJf'^.'^.^^l.  wo^'Zfr. JwS^^      The  Baba  it  writmg  a  book  on  the  mys-  miles  an  hour.    Ijommunication  was  es- 

^^^'^^o^oi  f^H^T™^^                        ticism  of  the  Hixnafayas.    Kipling  iss  tablished  eight  miles  from  St.  Dominique 

court  martial  and  dismissed  from   the  treated  the  same  subject,  but  the  Hindu  and  continued  without  interruption  until 

*^Tkt"Sf;^>w.^  ^f  ^o^^f a  ;o  i;.«^f ^  f^  AQo :  claims  his  book  will  be  more  accurate,  the  station  had  been  left  eight  miles  be- 

The  number  of  cadete  IS  himted  to  492 ;  Another  book  from  the  Hindu's  pen  is  Wnd. 

the  year  opens  with  471.    One  cadet  is  ^j^  -Impressions  of  London."    This  Natural  Gas  in  England. 

TS!^\^a^\r^'^s.^i?^^                        «  v«^  inte^sting,  coming  from  an  Ori-  The  development  of  the  natural  gas 

A  ^S^  le^Tf  iSS^T\ii  existed    S?^'    ^he  Baba  is  a  vegetarian,  and  in  fields  near  LoSdon,  Eng.,  has  been  begun 

nn^^J^    iw   mnLi^SST    T^rn^J^L  ^8  monastery  the  monks  eat  but  once  a  by  American  capitalists.     These  fields 

s'Smm^fpod^anTnTKi-^^^     be'en  ^y^  ^'  ^'^^^  ^'^'^^  ^  ^^«  ----^-  ff-  P^^  ^PP«i  ^  ^^  ^"  ^  ^^'^' 

^silT^r,,  \^^r^ Ivx  wii  ttlr^oi^     TTTip  -T.i  ^     ^  «            ..  fi«W  "»  Sussex  when  Sussex  men  were 

Sitt  ^11  »1  owi„nii   }^  ^fif ;  ^^  Witchcraft  Monument.  boring  deep  for  water.    They  did  not  ap- 

ZJ«  J^  in^  ^»2?,3i  ^n  ^oJ^Z  The  Peabody  (Mass. )  Historical  Society  preciate  the  value  of  the  diaiovery,  evra 

!L.^jr™^H  has  just  dedickted  a  monument  and  tat-  when  a  light  applied  to  the  boring  fe^ught 

away  underground.  let  to  the  memory  of  John  Proctor,  a  vie-  forth  a  huge  burst  of  flames. 

An  Inquiry  as  to  Cuban  Conditions.  ^m  of  the  witchcraft  persecutions  in  1692.  A  year  ago  the  Americans  took  hold  of 

The  Merchants'  Association  has  sent  This  consists  of  a  great  natural  boulder  the  enterprise.     The  ms  itself  .supplies 

i  ire  iw^'^^'"^    iioo»^i.^.v,u  u<«>  ocuv  fQyjj([  near  where  John  lived.    It  was  the  light  and  power  that  is  required.    In 

i^f!!^Ji'^J«^^l\  «^H  !n^wr?«i' PAnli?  Pl^ced  at  the  junction  of  two  streets  and  the  deepest  hole  there  is  a  pressure  of 
ti^  of  tl^^'Jfd'^foTthe  t'nefi  of  "he"  ^  ^"e*  f aste/ed  te  it.  m  f eet^  the  square  inch  wSich  is  suf- 

merchants  of  the    United  States.    He  of^tr^^^^I  SS.'^l^t'h  weld's:?-  Se  dties^'^flhStnr  *"  ""^  "'  *^* 

Will  visit  all  the  important  cities  and  m-  ".  .    ,        ,  hi^torv  «wa  it  wm  a  oaae  of    *  '^*' "-  *"''*       ^  iK**!*". 

dustrial  centers  ancfmake  a  report  which  JeSate  K^^^                     ^eral                     ^"  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^•• 

^Lnfi  fl^^.^}'fJ!'^^^  &'»l^«Kjf^  witnesses.    PrS^tor  was  liknged  ;  his  wife  ,  At  Lugo,  near  Ravenna,  Italy,  gas  ter 

^l^w  wT^JL  «  escaped  death.      Three  of  the  Proctor  has  been  used  on  the  roads  to  Sv  the 

ttt  T^l  t^lw«^  fW^^^  chilcfren  were  accuspd  of  witohcraft  and  dust  and  make  them  compact.    It  has 

the  trade  interests  of  this  country  and  imprisoned  for  a  time.                                  been  found  that,  in  spite  of  prolonged  diy- 

help  Cuba.      _^.,  ^^,^,.          ^m,.,                 ness,  roads  so  treatai  remained  luuxi  and 

Beef  is  Lower.  Overhead  Delivery  of  Mail.                 compact.    There  was  no  dust,  rain-water 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  A  plan  has  been  laid  before  Italian  flowed  off  without  penetrating,  and  no 

of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  price  of  telegraph  and  postal  officials  for  a  system  mud  was  formed. 

beef  m  the  West  has  again  reached  its  of  electrical  delivery  of  mails  by  which       The  color  of  the  soil  became  that  of  a 

normal  level.    He  adds  that  if  the  public  fetters  are  sent  in  aluminum  boxes  along  very  dark  sand.    It  is  not  necessary  to 

is  still  paying  high  prices  it  is  from  force  overhead  wires  at  the  rate  of  248  miles  treat  the  whole  surface  of  the  road,  but 

of  habit,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  an  hour.      A  commission  has  been  ap-  only  a  band  in  the  middle  about  twelve 

Nevertheless  in  the  East  beef  is  higher  pointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  before   feet  wide. 

than  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  beginning  experiments  on  a  line  between              ^    ^^^       Whittier's  Home. 

great  nse  in  price  of  last  spring  and  Rome  and  Naples.    Between  these  points,               iiri»-f4.-      i,         ^    ^     /u        u*ii 

summer.    The  secretary  advises  that  the  the  inventor  claims,  he  can  deliver  letters    ,/^^f  Wluttier  homestewi  at  Haverhill 

Eastern  consumers  insist  on  the  butchers  in  twenty  minutes.                                        (hay  -ver-il) ,  which  was  damaged  by  fire 

putting  down  their  prices.  Vn„«<r  Am^rirj.  aaa.*                    recently,  will  be  restored  to  exactly  the 

*^        *                     ^              ,  Young  America  Afloat.                   game  fines.    The  ancient  furniture  and 

Plan  to  Incorporate  Umons.  a  scheme  that  the  boys  will  appreciate  china  of  the  Whittier  family,  much  of  it 

One  of  the  results  of  the  coal  strike  is  the  nautical  school  which  will  have  its  antedating  the  birth  of  the  poet,  are  safe, 

will  be  the  attempt  in  Massachusetts  to  home  on  board  the  3,000-ton  steamship  with  not  an  article  broken.    The  desk  of 

pass  a  bill  to  incorporate  labor  unions.  Young  America.    While  carrying  on  a  his  grandfather,  on  which  Whittier  wrote 
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his  first  veraes—and,  as  it  happens,  ah 
the  last  poem  he  ever  wrote— will  go 
back  to  the  old  comer  where  it  stood  two 
ffenerations,  and  perhaps  three,  before 
his  birth.  Everything  will  be  placed  in 
the  house  just  as  it  stood  in  the  olden 

Texas  Drontli  Broken. 

In  southwest  Texas  is  a  strip  of  land 

about  one  hundred  miles  wide  on  which 


What  Causes  Deafness. 

The  PilQdpal  Cause  Is  Curable,  but  Gen- 
erally Oveiloolced. 

Many  thing^  ma^  cause  deafness  and 
very  often  it  is  dilficuit  to  trace  a  cause. 
Some  people  inherit  deafness.  Acute  dis- 
eases, like  scarlet  fever,  sometimes  cause 
deafness.  But  by  far  the  moat  common 
cause  of  loss  of  hearing  is  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  throat. 

A  prominent  specialist  on  ear  troubles 
gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  nine  out  of  ten 


cases  of  deafness  is  traced  to  throat 
trouble  ;  this  is  probably  over-stated,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  that  more  than  h^f  of 
all  cases  of  poor  hearing  were  caused  by 
catarrh. 

The  catarrhal  secretion  in  the  nose 
throat  finds  its  way  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and,  by  clogging  it  up,  very  soon 
affects  the  hearing,  and  the  hardening  of 
the  secretion  makes  the  loss  of  hearing 
permanent,  unless  the  catarrh  which 
caused  the  trouble  is  cured. 

Those  who  are  hard  of  hearing  may 
think  this  a  little  far-fetched,  but  any  one 
at  all  observant  must  have  noticed  how  a 
hard  cold  in  the  head  will  affect  the  hear- 
ing and  that  catarrh,  if  long  neelected, 
wHl  certainly  impair  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  ultimately  cause  deafness. 

If  the  nose  and  throat  are  kept  ck_. 
and  free  from  the  unhealthy  secretions  of 
catarrh  the  hearing  will  at  once  greatly 
improve  and  anyone  sulferinff  from  deaf- 
ness and  catarrh  can  satisfy  himself 
on  this  point  by  using  a  fifty-cent  box  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  a  new  catarrh 
cure,  which,  in  the  past  year,  has  won 
the  approval  of  thousands  of  catarrh  suf- 
ferers, as  well  as  physicians,  because  it 
is  in  convenient  form  to  use,  contains  no 
cocaine  or  opiate,  and  is  as  safe  and 
pleasant  for  children  as  for  their  elders. 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  is  a  wholesome 
combination  of  blood  root,  Guaiacol,  Eu- 
calyptol,  and  similar  antiseptics,  and  they 
cure  catarrh  and  catarrhal  deafness  by  ac- 
tior  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  throat. 

As  one  physician  aptly  expresses  it; 
_' '  You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  the  imag. 
ination  to  discover  whether  you  are  get- 
ting benefit  from  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets; improvement  and  relief  are  apparent 
from  the  first  tablet  taken. '" 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them. 
They  cost  but  fifty  cents  for  full-sized 
package  and  any  catarrh  sufferer,  whohaa 
wasted  time  and  money  on  sprays,  salves. 
&nd  powders,  will  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  merit  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 


very  little  rain  falls.     It  is  now  covered 

with  verdure  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years.  Six  weeks  ago  all  that  could  be 
seen  in  the  region  in  the  way  of  vegeta- 
tion was  mesquite  brush  and  cactus. 
The  cattle,  formerly  in  the  region,  had 
either  all  been  shipped  away  or  niMi  died. 
Then  copious  rains  fell  and  soon  the  ten- 
der grass  appeared  and  grew  rapidly. 
This  shows  the  strength  of  the  soil. 
Many  think  the  drouth  has  not  been  alto- 
gether a  misfortune,  as  the  grass  will 
now  have  a  chance  to  get  firmly  rooted. 

Death  of  Mrs.  EUzabetb  Cady  Stanloo. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  took  place  October  26,  at  her 
home  in  New  York.  She  was  bom 
Novembr  12,  1815,  in  Johnstown,  N. 
Y.,  being  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Daniel  Cady  and  the  wife  of  Henry 
Brewster  Stanton,  a  noted  abolitionist 
and  journalist.  In  1332  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Emma  Willard's  seminary  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Eight  years  later  while  at- 
tenaing  a  worlJs  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion  in  London  she  made   the    acquain- 

mce  of  Lucretia  Mott,    which   resulted 

I   the  joint   issuance   of    a  call  for 

Oman's  rights  convention. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  first  formal  claim  for 
suffrage  for  women  was  then  made.  In 
1854  she  appeared  before  the  New  York 
legislature  and  addressed  it  on  "The 
Rights  of  Married  Women."  Six  years 
later  she  took  the  stand  that  dninkenr """ 
should  constitute  a  cause  for  divorce. 

It  was  through  her  that  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  was  submitted  to 
Kansas  in  1867  and  Michigan  in  1874. 
She  was  iiresident  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  her  party  from  1855  to  1865. 
and  president  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  until  1883-  She  has  re' 
peatedly  addressed  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress m  favor  of  an  amendment  for 
women  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Stanton  first  met  Susan  _ 

thony  when  the  latter  was  a  demure 
youne  Quakeress.  The  two  ever  worked 
together  in  friendship  and  sympathy. 
Together  they  were  the  founders  of  tht 
Loyal  League,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  families  of 
Union  soldiers. 

In  1886  Misa  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Stanton 
issued  a  joint  work  in  three  volumes  en- 
titieda  ''History  of  Women'sSuffrage." 
Mrs,  Stanton's  "Eighty  YearsandMore." 
a  volume  of  reminiscences,  waa  issued 
in  1895.  She  was  the  author  of  scores  of 
essays  upon  marriage,  divorce,  and  allied 
subjects. 

Isle  of  Pines  People  Aaxioas. 

S.  H.  Percy,  vice-president  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines  Company,  has  come  to  Washing 
ton  U>  appeal  to  the  government  onct 
more  to  have  the  status  of  the  people  of 
that  island  determined.  At  the  end  of 
over  Cuba  the  question  of  the 
ownershin  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  left 
undecidea.  It  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  republic  of  Cuba;  that  treaty  has  not 
yet  been  made. 

Since  last  May,  when  the  United  States 
troops  withdrew,  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  government  on  this,  Cuba's  siatet 
*  lie.  All  the  force  there  is  to  keep  order 
i  a  Cuban  alcalde  and  eight  Cuban 
guards.  In  the  meantime,  Americana 
have  bought  from  the  owners  who  live 
"'"  Spain  one-half  of  the  island,  which 
ers  an  area  of  600  square  miles. 
;y  say  Cubans  do  not  like  Americana, 
and  if  the  island  should  be  handed  over 

the  Cuban  republic,  as  it  is  reported 
it  will  be,  their  lot  would  be  a  very  un- 
pleasant one. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  waa  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1494.  It  has  numerous  bays, 
lofty  mountains,  extensive  nlains,  and 
"    lus  riviilets.      A   nuirsh    extends 

from  east  to  west,  dividing  the 

island  into  two  unequal  parts.    Themoun- 


I  taina  rise  to  a  height  of  1,000  to  1,600 
feet.  On  them  are  found  beautiful  mar- 
ble of  all  qualities  and  colors  and  green 
rock  crystal.  There  are  mines  of  silver, 
quicksilver,  and  iron.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  healthful  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Cattle,  tobacco,  pine,  mahogany,  cedar, 
and  other  woods,  sulphur,  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, pitch,  tar,  and  tortoise  sheila 
are  some  of  the  productions.  For  many 
years  the  island  was  noted  as  a  resoiii 
for  pirates.  It  is  thinly  populated. 
Steel  Koada  to  be  Tiled. 

Makers  of  roads  have  been  looking  for 
years  to  find  better  roads  than  the  maca- 
dam and  telford  highways.  They  think 
they  have  at  last  been  successful.  ITie 
streets  are  to  be  of  steel.  Steel  streets 
will  be  tried  in  three  sections  of  New 
York  city,  where  the  character  of  the 
traffic  is  varied  enough  to  make  the  test 
a  thorough  one.  It  has  been  found  that 
it  takes  much  less  force  to  draw  a  wagon 
over  a  ateel  road  than  over  the  smoothest 
macadam. 

The  street  will  not  be  paved  with  steel 
from  curb  to  curb.  Steel  tracks  about 
a  foot  wide  will  be  placed  at  standard 
gauge,  and  the  trucks  and  heavy  wagons 
will  follow  them  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  avenues  as  they  now  do  the  car 
tracks.  With  steel  at  $20  a  ton  the  cost 
of  making  a  mile  of  such  roadway  would 
be  about  f  1.500, 

It  Tells  When  There  is  an  Barthqaake. 

The  seismograph  is  a  wonderful  instru- 
ment. It  is  BO  delicate  that  it  will  note 
thealightest  trembling  of  the  earth  caused 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfect- 
it  and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few  real- 
e  its  value  when  taken  into  the  human 
system  for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better:  it  is  not  a  drug  at 
all,  but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  ana  im- 
purities always  present  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  carries  them  out  of  the 
system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables.  Charccnl 
effectually  clears  and  improves  the  com- 
plexion, it  whitens  the  teeth,  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which 
collect  in  the  stomacn  and  bowels;  it  dis- 
infects the  mouth  and  throat  from  the 
poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
.  .■  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finestFpowdered  willow  charcoal, 
and  other  harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
form  or  ratherintheformof  large,  pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges,  the  charcoal  being 
■^ixed  with  honey. 
Thedaiiyuae  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
II  in  a  much  improved  condition  of  the 
general  health. better  eomplexion.aweeter 
breath  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "  I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa- 
tienta  suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purify  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat ;  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited 
by  the  daily  use  of  them  ;  they  cost  but 
twenty-flvecentsabox  at  drugstores,  and 
altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char- 
coal in  Stuart'sAbsorbent  Lozenges  than 
"'"  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets. " 
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Street  and  Carriage  Coats 


Evening  Coats  and  Paletots. 

White  Cloth.  Sicillienne  Silk  and 


Cnrad's  Hair. 


English  Walking  Coats. 

Covert  Cloth,  and  Kersey. 

Sptieial  atUation  u  d!r»et»d  to  oar  Qovrtu  and 
^f'rapa  In  urder. 


by  volcanic  force,  yet  so  accurate  that 
heavjf  trains  and  wagons  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  It  consista  of  a  horizontal  beam 
supported  by  a  vertical  column,  as  a 
door  is  hung  by  its  two  hinges.  The  line 
between  the  two  points  of  support  of  the 
beam  ia  nearly  but  not  exactly  vertical ; 
the  more  nearly  vertical  it  is  the  more 
sensitive  the  beam  ia  to  slight  tremors. 
Any  small  tilting  of  the  column  at  right 
angles  to  the  beam  will  cause  the  latter 
to  awing  in  that  direction. 

The  beam  is  thirty-seven  inches  long, 
and  on  its  end  ia  fastened  a  small  plate 
of  thin  brass  in  which  there  is  a  slit 
parallel  to  the  beam.  This  moves  over  a 
fixed  brass  plate  with  a  similar  slit,  but 
at  right  angles  to  the  former.  A  ray  of 
light  is  reflected  through  the  two  slits, 
which  simply  serve  to  narrow  it,  and 
moves  to  and  fro  as  the  beam  awings. 

The  light  falls  on  a  strip  of  photo- 
graphic paper  moved  by  clock  work. 
When  the  beam  ia  at  rest,  the  move- 
ment of  the  paper  causes  the  light  to 
trace  a  straight  line  upon  it  but  when 
the  beam  swings  back  and  forth  the 
straight  line   is  changed   to    a  sinuous 

The  foundation  of  this  instrument  is 
placed  on  the  rocky  formation  of  the 
earth  or  as  near  it  as  possible,  bo  that 
disturbances  of  this  formation  may  be 
indicated.  The  seismograph  at  Balti- 
more recorded  the  last  earthquake  in 
Central  America.  Upon  the  paper  were 
shown  a  series  of  crooked  lines,  like  the 
tops  of  a  mountain  range. 

Pick  and  Sbovel  in  Bible  Lands. 

An  Austrian  expedition  is  at  work  un- 
covering the  ruins  of  Epheaus.  The  city 
gained  its  prosperity  from  its  being  the 
center  of  the  worship  of  "Diana  of  the 
Ephesians"  and  from  its  importance  as 
a  center  of  trade.  Ayaaaluk,  a  wretched 
village,  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Among  the  ruins  found  are 
those  of  the  theater,  the  scene  of  the 
riot  mentioned  in  Acts  19. 

Dr.  Setlen,  of  Vienna,  has  found  the 
walls  and  gateway  of  a  building  near 
Janohah  in  Samana,  which  is  attributed 
to  Solomon.  He  has  also  excavated  a 
Canaanitish  castle  4.000  years  old,  in  the 
Jezreel  valley.  Explorations  have  been 
made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Gath.  Upon 
a  point  of  the  battlefield  where  it  is 
claimed  David  slew  Goliath,  remnants  of 
pottery  have  been  found.     In   this  dis- 


trict also  has  been  discovered  a  huge 
block  of  stone,  which  evidently  formed 
one  of  the  "high  places"  often  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Early  People  of  America. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  scientists  ir 
the  world  took  part  in  the  discussions  at 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  in  New  York  city. 
They  had  much  to  say  about  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Mexico  ana  Central  America. 
It  has  been  proved  without  question  that 
these  people  had  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development  in  science  and  art.  They 
were  regular  in  their  habits  and  ec    "  " 

and  devoted  in  their  religion.    The  _ _ 

30  far  uncovered  show  a  striking  likeness 
to  those  of  Egypt. 

Ruins  of  temples  and  tablets  on  which 
there  were  inscriptions  in  hieroglyph! 


old  town  was  razed  by  the  Spaniards  to 
make  way  for  the  modem  city.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  relics  on  which  there 
are  writings  have  been  found  that  throw 
much  light  on  the  character,  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancients  in  Mexico. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  thi 
Mexicans  were  very  much  in  earnest 
about  their  religion.  Self-torture 
among  their  penitential  rites.  Among 
the  methods  were  piercing  the  tongue 
and  ears,  drawing  rough  cords  and  reeds 
through  the  holes  thus  made,  and  placing 
the  blood  in  sacred  urns  for  deities.  It  was 
used  later,  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  priests,  on  the  faces  of  those  who 
had   done   wrong.    The   traditions  


monasteries. 

The  Jewish  Race. 

There  are  scattered  about  the  world 
some  10,000,000  Jews.  In  Russia  there 
are  5,000,000:  in  Austria,  1,500,000;  in 
America,  1.500,000  (nearly  600.000  of 
whom  are  in  New  York  city) ;  in  Ger- 
many, 1.000,000;  in  the  Balkan  states, 
300.000:  in  Great  Britain,  200,000;  in  Bel- 

um,    150,000;    in   Turkey,    125.000;    in 

ranee,  85,000;  in  Asia.  300,000;  in  south- 

■n  Africa,  80,000. 

New  York  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
city  in  the  number  of  Jews  it  contains. 
Budapest  comes  next  with  170,000;  then 
follow  Vienna  and  Odessa,  each  with  140,- 
000;  London,  120,000;  Berlin,  110.000; 
Philadelphia,  100,000;  Paris,  Amsterdam. 
Lemberg,  Salonica,  modem  Jerusalem, 
and  eight  other  cities,  each  50,000. 
Very  Few  Alligators  Left. 

The  alligator  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  South,  owing  to  tne  popular  de- 
mand for  shoes,  satchels,  ana  pocket- 
books  of  alligator  skin.  J.  Knight  Per- 
kins, of  Kalamazoo,  lately  searched  the 
flouthern  portions  of  the  country  for 
fourteen-foot  alligators.  In  all  New  Or- 
leans he  could  find  but  one  alligator  ten 
feet  long.  He  found  that  even  fittle  alli- 
gators, from  four  to  eight  inches  long, 
Kad  disappeared  from  the  market. 


An  Ancient  Foe 

To  health  and  happiness  is  Scrolula— 
as  ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck,  dis- 
figures the  skin,  inflames  the  muoona 
membrane,  wastes  the  muscles,  weak- 
ens the  bones,  reduce,s  the  power  of 
resistance  to  disease  and  the  capacity 
for  recovery,  and  develops  into  con- 
sumption. 

"  A  bunch  appeared  on  the  left  Bide  Of 
my  neck.  It  caiie«d  great  pain,  was  lanced. 
and  bei^atne  a  running  sore.  I  went  Into  a 
general  decline.  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hood's  Sarsnparllla.  and  when  I  bad  taken 
six  l>ottle9  my  ncclc  was  hcnleil,  and  I  have 
never  liacJ  uny  trouble  ol  the  kind  alnce." 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Skybek,  Troy,  Olilo. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

will  rid  you  of  it,  radically  and  per- 
manently, as  they  have  rid  thousands. 


Pears' 

soap  in  stick  form;  con- 
venience and  economy  in 
shaving. 

It  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est  shaving  soap. 
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FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  "The  School  hurnal" 
good  for  November.  J 
A  BEAnriFUl  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(M  pi«ceH) 
or  Toilet  Bet.  or  Psilor  X^mp,  or 
Clock,  or  Watch  and  roanr  other 


FREE,  with  a  club  order  of  ao  Ibe, 
of  onr  New  Crop.  60c-  Tea,  or 
20  lbs.  Baking  Powder,  45c. 
a  lb.  This  adrertuement  MUST 
accompany  order.  You  irill  bare 
□o  trouble  in  setting  orders  amone 
your  Q«UhborB  and  frienda  for  SO 
lbs.  of  our  celebrated  good*. 


Tin  Great  AiBriGM  Tm  Ci.. 

31  and  33  Tcse;  Street, 
P.0.BSXM9  SEW  YORK. 


Literary  Notes. 

Country  Life  in  America  for  November 
a  matrazine  beautiful  in  ita  illustra- 
3n8,  suggestive  of  the  month  in  its 
rending  matter,  interesting  in  both. 
The  "Ubiquitous  Quail  "  is  a  trenchant- 
article  on  our  little  game  bird  in  and  out 
of  season.  "Old  Time  Gardens."  "Stair- 
cases." and  the  "Hunnewell  Estate  at 
Wellesley"  form  some  such  picturesque 
and  entertaining  articles.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  favorites  of  autumn,  have 
Suite  an  interesting  and  practical  place. 
[any  other  practical  hints  are  ^ven  on 

'  other  subjects.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  Conquest,  by  Mrs.  Dye,  presents  in 
romance  form  the  true  story  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  the  first  white  men  to  cross 
this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Every  character  in  the  book 
IS  real  and  almost  every  word  spoken  is 
from  an  actual  document,  for  Mrs.  D^'e 

I  has  spent  four  years  gathering  direct  in- 
formation. The  book  is  full  of  exciting 
episodes,  and  historical  facts  regarding 

;  the  struggles  between  Indian  heroes  of 

:  those  days.     (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 

I  Chica^. ) 

Tommy  Remin^on's  Battle  is  the  title 
of  a  very  entertaming  book  for  boys  pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company.     It    is 

I  the  struggle  of  a  coal-miner  a  son  for  an 
education,  and  is  at  this  time  especially 
attractive  as  throwing  much  light,  in  the 
way  of  an  interesting  story,  upon  the 
conditions  of  mining  districts. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  IKh  Street, 
wro.c.«.ci.nr=hj  NEW   YORK 


Skin  Diseases 

ir  you  suffer  from  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or 
other  5kin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24.  hours.  In  cases  of 
Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop  itching 
jt  once,  also  will  relieve  mosquito  bites. 
ihdrosont  is  i  seieniific  Germicide.  Used 
and  endorsed  bs  leading  physicians.  Jt  ia 
.tbsnlutely  barmless,  yet  mast  pc^erfa! 
healing  agent, 

A^  lliese  dLseases  are  caused  by  parasites, 
killint:  [hem  without  causing  injury  to  the 
sufierer,  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 
Sold  by  teadtni  drugglaU. 
i^ny  one  soidinK  me  JOc.to  co«rmctii.l 
.HBKC  win  KniTa  bDHlc  conlaining  luf- 
ivc  "a  vnur  FTilJrc  uliifacllon  the  dalmi 
Pamptalei  seaL  lice.    Address 


free; 


'  S7  Frltfo  etramt. 


Dp.  W.J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

liBleat  aBd  HiMt  proarcMlT*  Heiboda  ■■ 
doatlMrr-  PreaeTTKilvD  af  vrlclaBl  lealh  « 
■paetalty.  BMabilahBd  lneSi  AppotBiBeni. 
by  aall  mr  teleiibanc  Ib  adTaace  far  Tliltan. 


An  Bnglisli  AotbOT  Wrote: 
"  No  shade,  no  shine,  no  fruit,  no  flow- 
ers, no  leaves— November !  Many 
Americana  would  add  no  freedom  from 
catarrh,  which  is  so  aggravated  during 
this  month  that  it  becomes  constantly 
troublesome.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  catarrh  is  a  constitutional  disease. 
It  is  related  to  scrofula  and  consumption, 
beine  one  of  the  wasting  diseases. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  shown  that  what 
is  capable  of  eradicating  scrofula,  com- 
pletely cures  catarrh,  and  taken  in  time 
Erevents  consumption.  We  cannot  see 
ow  any  sufferer  can  put  off  taking  this 
medicine,  in  view  of  the  widely  published 
record  of  its  radical  and  permanent  cures. 
It  is  undoubtedly  America's  Greatest 
Medicine  for  America's  Greatest  Disease 
—Catarrh. 
How  a  Woman  Holds  a  Hao'a  Affections. 
'  A  wise  and  observing  person  stated  the 
■  other  day  that  many  a  wife  complains 
I  that  her  husband  does  not  take  her  out, 
that  she  only  sees  him  at  meals,  or  that 
he  makes  friendships  in  which  she  has  no 
part.  Further,  that  she  blames  him  for 
neglecting  her,  and  thinks  herself  ill- 
used;  yet,  he  is  only  following  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  humanity— the  fault  is 
really  hers.  The  easiest  way  a  wife 
hold  her  husband's  affection  and  svi 


KELLOGC'S  TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 

Eatabliibed  twelTe/aarasEo.  has  a  Bteadr  de- 
mand for  eiperisnced  ^orm■l  aod  Uollese  irad- 
oate  poxttiona  and  principalabipa.  Unndreda  of 
good  teachers  have  round  placea  through  thio 
BoreaD.  Bee  oar  refarenra  lln  and  circular. 
Partienlan  lot  iCaiDp 

H.  S.  KELLOQG,  Uaoaeer. 
ai  E—t  Ninth  Street. Sew  York  Citj. 


Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical  Beautifier; 
it  will  renderyour  skin  a  soft  pearly  white- 
ness, free  from  tan,  pimples,  freckles, 
moth  patches,  ^and  a!]  blemishes  of  the 
skin  — at  the  same  time  defies  detec- 
tion. The  Oriental  Cream  has  stood  the 
test  of  public  approval  for  fifty-five 
years,  and  still  gainme  more.  Gouraud's 
Poudre    Subtile,   or   Depilatory   Powder, 


r  without  pain 


Traits  of  tbe  Siamese. 

Next  to  China,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estine  countries  of  Asia  is  Siam.  The 
people  are  Mongolians,  closely  allied  to 
the  Chinese,  aniH  like  the  people  of  the 
Celestial  empire,  they  are  quick  to  leam. 
Like  the  Chmese,  also,  they  are  submis- 
sive to  authority,  formerly  indicated  in 
such  customs  as  that  of  crawling  before 
the  king,  and  still  illustrated  by  the  de- 
pendence of  all  classes  upon  the  influence 
of  the  princes  and  nobles. 

A  national  trait,  often  noted,  is  their 
lack  of  seriousness.  So  great  is  their 
fondness  for  shows  and  processions  that 
they  seem  at  times  to  be  a  nation  of 
children.  A  cabinet  council  will  even 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  some  discussion 
to  admire  some  new  toy  brought  in  by  one 
of  its  members.  The  vice  of  gambling  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  country. 
The  government  gets  a  great  part  of  its 
money  from  gambling  houses,  public 
lotteries,  and  opium. 

Polyzamy  is  permitted  but  is  not  very 
general.  Women  are  not  kept  in  strict  ■ 
seclusion.  The  people  are  fairly  honest, 
yet  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  business 
aptitude.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
introduce  European  ways,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter.  The  East  is  not  merely 
Europe  some  centuries  behindin  progress; 
it  is  something  totally  different. 

The  Siamese  are  indolent.  They  leave 
nearly  all  the  hard  work  to  Chinese  immi- 
grants. Hence  the  Chinese  have  spread 
rapidly  and  become  very  prosperous  in 
Siam.  Not  only  do  they  perform  most 
of  the  manual  labor,  but  they  have  almost 
the  whole  of  the  retail  trade  in  their 
hands.  They  are  equally  successful  in 
mining  and  farming.  Tne  Chinese  are 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  and 
can  go  ahead  on  plans  laid  out  by  others, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
power  to  originate  plans  of  their  own. 


B'ury  to  the  skin— tiy  it.    For  sale  by 
ruggists  or  Fancy  Goods  dealers. 


SIMSillii^ 


SCHOUL  BELLS  '£^^£1 

_rBnai  siip»r  lod  lln  obIt.    Tamu.  ato.  Imt 
M-«MANKaat.t.rOUHMIV.»«iUinara.H«, 


llcaltb  and  Real  for  Moiher  aad  i'klld. 

iitfUKIRCHILDRENVHtr.B  TBI^HINO  WITH 

PKRKBCr  RDCCKSS.    It ■•      

BOtT&NS  (he  GUMS,  A] 
WIND  COLU-,  md  .1  tl 
BU<EA._   SoldbfEVDUln 


I,  CUREfl 

01  niAB- 


iDtharkind.   Twan 


Dr.  H.  G.  Remsnyder  says;  A  lady 
was  suffering  with  headache  and  vomit- 
ing. 1  prescribed  antikamnia  tablets, 
and  when  next  I  saw  her  she  informed 
me  that  the  medicine  I  gave  her  not  only 
relieved  the  headache,  but  also  the  vom- 
iting. Having  other  cases  on  hand.  I 
gave  each  of  them  antikamnia  in  five- 
grain  tablets  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  every  case  was  decidedly  benefited 
thereby. —Hospital  Bulletin. 
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FOUR  GOOD,  CLEAN  NEW  BOOKS 


THt  HIGHWAY  Or  TATE, 


Bj;  Sola  Nouckeite'^Carty 


ADAM  RUSH 


doth.     St .90.  * 

Vy  Lynn  Koby  Jietkins 


THE  SUMMITS 
or  SUCCESS 


Vy  James  Burnley 


ROMANCt  or 

MODERN 

INVENTION 


Vy  ArchibaU  Williami 


I.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,    v    i    Philadelphia 


CROWELL'S 

Handy  Volume  Classics 

POCKET  EDITION  FOR.  SCHOOL  USE 


110  Volumes 
18mo.    Cloth 


List   Price,    3Sc. 
Price,  to  Schools 


6  Sample  Vslu 


A  School   Prlncip&l'a  Opinion: 

"  I  a.ni  pleased  to  say  we  are  hi){hly  satisfied  with 
them.  Typo^aphy,  binding',  paper  combined  make 
these  volumes  almost  ideal  for  clasi  use.  Kindly  send 
me  n  copy  of  your  eatato^e  so  that  I  may  leam  what 
other  volumes  you  publish  in  the  same  series." 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWE,LL  6  CO. 

426.428  West  Broadway  -  .  ■  .  New  YorK 


INCORPORATED  1 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Springfield,  Mn-sa., 

Issues  a  dBfinlte,  clear,  ■■If-lDterpretlDg;  contract,  giviag  smoanta  of 
paid-up  insurance  and  cash  values,  extended  Insurance,  Inatallment 
optloDB.and  many  otber  desirable  features,  all  of  wbicb  afford  the 
most  ample  protection  to  the  policy-holder.  .  .  .  . 


'7CORGE  J,  WIGHT.  M&n&ser. 


Barkening 

CLOUDS 


To  the  widow  and  children 
the  future  is  dark  with  clouds,  If 
the  bread-winner  dies  without 
makinK  provision  for  his  family. 

A  Life  Policy  in  the  TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY provides  support  and 
shelter,  and  is  frequently  the 
means  of  relieving  temporary 
embarrassment,  or  taking  care 
of  the  mortgage  on  the  house. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  safeguards  of  the  TRAV- 
FXERS  INSURANCE  COM- 
PAN'Y'S  Life  Policies. 

The  Accident  Policies  of  the 
Travelers  guarantee  a  weekly  in- 
come in  case  of  disability  from 
accident.  They  provide  other 
important  benefits. 


The 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

HB.riford.    Conn. 

(FounOtui  isea.) 


KIPLING  IS  DEAD 


number  al  ths  OOOHB-QIT[LI»  I 
QUI!.!,  li  the  moit  BDoeBTnliDnd  ud  ti 


Th>  OOOBK- 


T."     BOUIBT  BjJCBiB- 

THB  OOOSE-qVIU.. 

ri»iriiswad»!«rforUi* 


Standard  Black- 
Board    Stencils. 


ini.  loplauuponlhcboinl  In  •  few  miaulH'tiim  buuli. 
ful  uul  Kcunl*  detign.  of  all  kiiuU. 

1.    Thiy  coil  very  lIlUc  *pd  on  be  used  npuUdly. 

).  With  thtir  ild  th(  letihrr  un  Uluitralt  Ichdiu  ir 
GMgnphy,  Hillary,  LanguigE,  Bouny,  Niluni  Hiiiory 


To  any  so*  ••ndln*  ua  lOc.  wa  wilt 
mail  eur  campUlc  lial  of  Slanclla  aDd 
Charts,  and  the  following  samplaai 
On*     10c.    Map,    ana' 5c.    Laaauaa* 


E.  L  liELLOGG  i  CO.,  61  E.  S 


SCHOOL; 


•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO 


NOVEMBER.  15,  1902. 


«■■■■  ATSBU.  VBietiM.  III. 

»«ier  8tF««tt  B«toB,  9tmm. 


LE,ADING    NE,W    TE,XT  =  BOOKS 


McMflSTER'S  UNITED  ST/I7ES 
HISTORIES 

PHuuirj'      .     SO.flO         Hchool  .      SI.OO 

Devote  more  space  to  social  evolulion  than  to 
W3I.  The  progress  of  civilisation  is  graphically 
portrayed,  with  a  clear,  simple,  vigorous,  ind 
well-balanced  style.  The  narratives  are  well- 
proporlioned  and  touch  on  all  matters  ol  reul 
importance  in  the  founding  and  buildinz  of  our 
country.  The  maps  are  complete  and  the  illus- 
trations liumerous,  inleresling,  and  authentic. 

NEW  EDUCATION  RC/IDERS 

Book  I         -      S0.3S         Ruok  II       -      S0.3B 
Book  III    -       O.IO       Book  IT     -        0.4B 

Novel  in  plan  and  character,  simple  and 
(eichable.  Well  graded,  with  frequent  re- 
viewsi.  They  correlate  the  leading  features  of 
the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the 
sentence  methods,  but  require  no  special  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They  con- 
tain numerous  attractive  illustrations. 

RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK 

Parti-  -  »0.1T  Partll  -  •O.ai 
This  spelling  book  has  been  arranged  on  a 
definite  psychological  plan.  The  work  is  care- 
fully graded  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  child's  comprehension,  and  the 
words  selected  for  each  succesdve  year  are  in- 
CTeasingly  difficult.  Throughout,  precedence  is 
given  to  common  words,  i*rovision  is  made  for 
thoiough  drill  by  means  of  constant  reviews. 


WmSLOWS  HUTURHL  URIWUETIC 


Prepared  on  the  populai  and  successful  spiral 
plan  of  instruction.  The  work  is  easy  and  practi 
cal,  the  subject-matter  varied  and  interesting. 
The  idea  of  magnitude  is  made  prominent,  and 
logical  mathematical  thought  is  developed.  The 
books  offer  modern  examples  and  modern 
methods. 

NEW  CENTURY  PHYSIOLOGIES 


0.40       High  SohDi 


Tha  latest  series,  embodying  [he  results  of 
recent  discoverios,  presented  m  the  most  modem 
manner.  Prepared  in  accordance  with  present 
methods,  and  devoting  particular  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  to  the  subject  of 
right  living.    Indorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READERS 

Eight  Boolii  or  Fire  Booki. 

The  first  books  contain  simple  stories  of 
child  life,  but  at  an  early  period  representative 
selections  from  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
world  are  introduced.  The  illustrations  iridude 
color  plates,  numerous  original  pictures  by  the 
best  modem  illustrators,  and  reproductions  ol 
famous  paintings. 


RODDY'S  OEOORAPHIES 

EUmeDtary-    SO.SO       Canplete-   ai.ao 

A  pie<;minently  simple  series,  with  just 
enough  physiography  for  satisfactory  tcachmg. 
Maps  on  a  uniform  scale  and  hundreds  of  at- 
tractive and  truly  illustrative  cuts.  Suitable  for 
all  grades,  combining  the  best  of  both  the  new 
and  the  old  methods  of  instruction. 

burnes's  nuturu  slant 
penmanship 

Rooka.  No*.  1  to  S.    For  doiBn,    70  venl* 

The  system  of  writing  here  presented  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  with  the 
speed  and  beauty  of  regular  slant  writing. 
Every  copy  is  sendble  and  significant,  and  cor- 
relates with  other  studies  of  corresponding 
grade.  The  inclination  of  the  letters  is  at  the 
angle  naturally  and  unconsciously  adopted  by 
the  child  in  writing. 

CARPENTER'S  OEOORflPHICAt 
READER- 

KUKOPE        ......    90.70 

A  supplementary  geographical  reader  giving 
a  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  a  trip  through 
Europe  with  the  children.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  the  author's  photographs.  Lays  especial 
stress  on  the  human  and  industrial  side  of  the 
subject,  and  invests  (he  study  of  geography 
with  new  life  and  charm  for  the  pupil. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY--Publishers 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San   Francisco 


^    -DlJrOJV    TEJVCIL    ^ 

is  like  a  Thanksgiving  Turkey — it  has  a  quality  that 
is  all  itc  own. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  do  not  forget  the  little 
ones  at  school,  but  see  that  they  are  provided  with 

Dixon' slrJM^  Pencils 

and  you  will  have  cause  for  thankftilness  all  through 
the  year. 

You  should  be  just  as  careful  in  the  selection  of 
your  lead  pencil  as  you  are  in  choosing  your  turkey. 
It  is  money  well  invested  to  supply  your  pupils  with 
the  best,  remembering  that  the  lowest  in  price  is 
not  always  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
Ten  Educational  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  6nest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper 
Price  of  the  set.  St.oo, 

Hod.  Henry  Barnard 

Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Prof.  John  Dewey 

Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 

H«B.  Wm.  T.  Harris 

Prof.  Wm.  James 

Horace  Mann 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 

F,  Louis  Soldan 
Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


E.  L  KELIOOO  &  CO..  61 E.  9th St.,  N.  Y. 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

the  S-Coler  Box.  and  all  other  endes. 

MATHLMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc, 

and  all  other  Drawing:  and  PaintinB  Materia)*, 
Bcnd  to  UanQfaotnren  and  Ueadqnarten  for 
q  Dotations. 

F.  WEBER  &  Ct.,  f  125  Chislml  SI.,  Phlli 


LMNQ'S  PLANETJIRIUM. 


8'lTei  the  probleim  ot 
t  h  oaeaa  QDt.Dar'pLeDKtli, 
Hood's  Phaseg.  Tiden, 
Eolipaea.  Zodiac,  eta.,  etc. 


UDIGPLIUIETIUilUIIICO, 

(DiPT.Ol,  Detralt,  jMli>h. 


CATALOGS 


Tcai^en.   Juatrtvlsed.   Sent  free. 

KvlUiK.'*  SchoDl  EntsrtBlDmani 
CatBlD(.  BewoditioQ  addi  IW  new  books  to 
oar  former  aicellant  list  of  Drills,  Uatcbea. 
DialOBB,  ^ooR  Book*.  Hpfdttl  Day  Entertain- 
ments.  BBoilationB.  Cantataa,  Operotl«B.    Free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ei  E.  gth  St.,  If.  Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 

HaiDlltsn,  LocHe  and  Clark** 

Good  Tyf»-Well  PrintBd--Fina  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Bmdinr    "'--•-    --■•—    ■"-•-      "-' — ■■ 


New   Copyrlgbt  Introdaotions— New   Tnw— 

„._  . >Jood  Paper— Well   Bound— Con  Ten  iant  for  the 

md  for  Bample  [ages.  '  Porket— Prioe.  poatpaid,  M  eeuti 


i—Prica   Reduced  I  Good  Pape 


'^"^^Tm'^.   !  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


E1MER&  AMEND 

305-31 1  Third  Ave.,       NE.W  YOn.K 
Manu&cturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
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Delinquent  Children  in  Country 

Homes. 

By  Frederick  William  Coburn. 

In  an  orderly,  well-kept  farmhouse  of  "  Number  Pour/ 
which  is  two  miles  from  the  "  Village,"  two  miles  from 
the  "  Center,"  and  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  two  young  girls,  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  respec- 
tively, are  being  educated.  They  attend  the  district 
school — rather  a  good  one  even  as  Maine  rural  schools 
go; — and  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  this  state 
since  Mr.  Stetson  made  his  famous  study  of  the  condition 
of  country  school-houses.  The  teacher  at  present  in 
charge  is  certainly  not  in  the  class  of  the  incompetent 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  uncommonly  well  qualified  to 
teach  and  to  influence  the  dozen  children  in  her  school. 
The  girls  are  both  doing  remarkably  well  in  their  studies. 
Best  of  all,  however,  they  are  getting  training  in  house- 
hold economy  under  the  direction  of  a  kindly,  Christian 
woman,  are  subject  during  the  years  of  adolescence  to 
the  influences  of  a  simple,  beautiful  home  life,  and  of  a 
peaceful,  unemotional  community  life.  They  live  among 
people  of  disciplined  temperament  and  character,  in  a 
township  where  they  will  see  very  little  of  the  seamy  side 
of  life.  Whether  prohibition  prohibits  or  not  in  this 
state  the  various  forms  of  intemperance  are  rarer  here 
than  in  the  great  cities. 

These  children  are  both  delinquents  from  Massachu- 
setts cities — arrested  for  petty  offences  and  habitual  va- 
grancy, and  consigned  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster.  Thence  they  were  sent  on  probation, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  excellent  Massa- 
chusetts law,  to  round  out  their  minority  in  a  country 
home.  Their  board  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  week, 
with  clothing,  until  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school,  their  work  is  worth  their  board  and  clothes. 
It  is  then  optional,  of  course,  with  the  family  with  whom 
they  are  placed  to  keep  them  or  let  them  go.  They  gen- 
erally are  kept.  These  girls  and  several  others  in  this 
part  of  the  state  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
volunteer  visitor  who  receives  them  from  the  school,  ar- 
ranges for  then:  reception  in  families  of  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  keeps  pretty  close  watch  over  their  progress 
in  home  and  school.  The  visitor  receives  no  pay  for  her 
services,  but  her  traveling  expenses  are  paid.  That  a 
good  deal  is  expected  of  such  workers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  is  to  be  seen  from  the  following  advice  as  to 
their  duties: 

''  It  is  not  enough  to  visit  a  girl  occasionally,  and  then 
put  her  off  one's  mind.  The  visitor  must  study  each 
case  as  a  physician  studies  the  case  of  a  patient.  How 
can  we  ever  put  them  off  our  minds?  We  must  exercise 
imagination  enough  after  having  visited  them  to  guess 
from  what  direction  temptation  is  likely  to  beset  them, — 
whether  from  too  much  freedom  or  from  too  much  re- 
straint. Common  sense  alone  will  not  suffice;  uncommon 
sense  is  too  often  needed.  We  must  sleep  on  it  and  give 
it  our  first  morning  thoughts;  and  if  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves interested  in  the  girls  under  our  care,  we  are  unfit 
to  help  them  thru.  We  must  establish  friendly  relations 
with  both  girls  and  employer,  and  sometimes  keep  up  a 
brisk  correspondence  with  both." 

To  return  to  the  charges  at  Number  Pour,  they  are 
enjoying  to  the  full  a  youth  spent  in  a  healthful  environ- 
ment. There  have  been  no  complaints  from  the  residents 


of  any  contamination  from  them.  The  couple  with  whom 
they  live,  childless  people  of  middle  age,  have  become 
deeply  attached  to  them,  and  will  always  continue  to  take 
a  protecting  interest  in  them  even  after  the  state  guar- 
dianship has  been  declared  off.  The  girls  have  sunply 
been  taken  out  of  the  criminal  class  and  made  self- 
respecting  citizens  of  normal  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  system  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  study  of  educators  because  it  involves  a  princi- 
ple that  is  bound  to  be  employed  a  great  deal  in  the 
school  community  of  the  future: — the  principle  of  effect- 
ing educational  results  thru  complete  change  of  environ- 
ment. At  present  the  right  of  the  state  to  remove  from 
their  home  surroundings  children  who  have  been  caught 
in  actual  delinquencies  is  not  denied.  The  time  is  prob- 
ably not  far  distant  when  other  abnomialities  will  be 
lawfully  taken  out  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  and 
placed  where  they  will  get  a  fair  chance  to  grow  into  up- 
right manhood  and  womanhood.  And  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  in  school  community  days  the  officials  of  one 
school  community  having  a  child  with  whom  they  cannot 
deal  to  advantage  on  account  of  irremovable  adverse  home 
and  neighborhood  influences  will  be  able  to  effect  his 
transference  to  more  favorable  surroundings.  The  good 
results  which  are  being  shown  by  this  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem are  certainly  an  encouragement  to  further  efforts  in 
the  same  direction. 

Some  general  facts  about  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  who  has  been  one  ot  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  members  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  schools,  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Delinquent  and  neglected  children  in  most  ages  and 
countries,  if  not  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  "  waifs 
and  strays,"  have  been  reared  in  large  institutions.  Such 
until  very  recently  has  been  the  case  in  England  and  in 
most  sections  of  this  country.  If  a  boy  in  New  York 
city  is  bad,  and  gets  caught,  he  is  sent  over  to  Randall's 
island,  where  he  is  trained  under  excellent  officers  and 
instructors  until  his  time  is  up.  The  objections  are  well 
known  and  unavoidable.  His  companions  are  all  of  the 
same  kind  with  himself  and  tho  he  and  they  are  so 
guarded  that  they  cannot  do  much  mischief,  the  cumula- 
tive influence  of  a  large  number  of  undesirable  personali- 
ties is  always  present.  The  "  gang"  spirit  is  ever  there, 
if  under  repression. 

In  Prance,  since  1670,  a  different  system  has  been  em- 
ployed. Starting  at  first  with  waifs  and  foundlings,  a 
plan  was  tried  of  boarding  children  out  in  respectable 
families.  Later  this  was  extended  to  include  young  vag- 
abonds and  other  delinquents.  In  1761  a  report  on  the 
^tem  contains  the  following  description  of  its  working: 

The  chad  who  thus  sees  his  foster  parents  laboring 
hard,  saving  sou  by  sou  to  establish  their  children  and  to 
become  owners  of  a  piece  of  land;  who  witnesses  their 
precaution  in  a  bad  season,  their  patience  in  bearing  pri- 
vations, and  their  joys  when  they  can  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  toil, — this  child,  we  say,  who  has  thru  a  long  series 
of  years  such  an  example  before  his  eyes,  is  ready  to  bear 
well  the  apprenticeship  of  life." 

More  than  a  century  later  English  educators  became 
somewhat  discontented  with  the  results  of  reform  school 
administration  and  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  the 
plan  of  boarding  out  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  fairly 
trustworthy  under  supervision.  The  ex?^T\\s^^^V^SiK»a. 
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far  proved  eminently  successful.  It  has  been  found  that 
children  who  have  been  boarded  out  are,  on  the  average, 
capable  of  self-support  about  two  years  earlier  than  chil- 
dren of  the  same  class  who  have  been  kept  in  institu- 
tions. In  the  majority  of  cases  children  who  have  been 
at  board  with  private  families  up  to  their  fifteenth  year 
continue  in  the  same  families  even  after  they  are  free  to 
go  elsewhere.  This  desired  result  is  obtained  often  by 
selecting  farmer  families  near  large  towns  so  that  the  boy 
or  girl  may  ply  a  trade  in  town  and  still  go  out  in  the 
evening  to  the  home  of  his  foster  parents. 

How  well  the  boarding-out  system  is  regarded  in  Aus- 
tralia may  be  conjectured  from  a  recent  report  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Renwick  to  the  department  of  education.  New 
South  Wales.  He  states  that ''  the  influence  of  home 
life  upon  the  boarded-out  children  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent each  year,"  and  calls  especi&l  attention  to  "  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  immoral  practices,  the 
holding  of  their  own  in  school  studies  by  these  children 
in  competing  with  children  brought  up  under  parental 
care,  and  the  strong  attachment  between  foster  parent 
and  child.  He  also  states  that  the  visits  of  the  govern- 
mental inspectors  do  good,  but  are  not  on  the  whole  so 
satisfactory  as  the  local  supervision  of  the  lady  vis- 
itors. 

The  boarding-out  system  in  Massachusetts  is  now 
twenty-one  years  old.  It  was  started  in  1880  thru  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J].  A.  Wrightington,  at  that  time  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  charities.  There  were  then  three 
schools  at  which  delinquent  and  neglected  children  were 
held:  those  at  Monson,  at  Westboro,  and  at  Lan- 
caster. It  was  proposed  to  take  some  few  of  the  less  ab- 
normal children  from  each  of  these  institutions  and  to 
give  them  in  charge  of  members  of  a  volunteer  commit- 
tee, to  be  placed  in  properly  accredited  country  homes. 
Both  boys  and  girls  were  sent  out,  268  in  the  fbrst  year. 
Good  results  began  to  appear  at  once.  The  defects  of 
the  institutional  plan  were  so  evident  that  this  seemed  a 
sure  way  of  overcoming  them.  One  of  the  visitors.  Miss 
Wheldon,  who  has  long  had  charge  of  placing  and  super- 
vising girls  in  Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
two  years  ago:  "  In  1881  I  was  asked  if  I  would  accept 
the  position  of  visitor  for  Barnstable  county.  There 
were  then  only  five  girls,  all  desirably  placed.  I  was 
teaching  school  at  the  time,  but  I  agreed  to  do  it  by  cor- 
respondence as  best  I  could. 

'  The  work  went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year;  my 
interest  in  the  girls  and  theirs  in  return  making  it  mu- 
tual. I  have  had  the  care  of  236  during  the  twenty 
years;  forty-six  of  these  are  now  married. 

"  I  have  had  many  interesting  and  novel  experiences; 
have  encountered  some  hard  snowstorms  and  severe 
weather  in  keeping  appointments  and  making  necessary 
visits.  In  the  early  work  one  girl  ran  away  from  her 
home  without  money.  She  was  pleading  her  case  with  a 
lady  on  the  train  who  was  about  to  pay  her  fare,  when 
the  .conductor  asked:  'Are  you  one  of  Miss  Wheldon's 
girls?'  She  replied  '  Yes.'  'Then  I  will  put  you  off 
at  West  Barnstable  and  have  you  sent  to  her.'  Which 
he  did,  and  I  found  her  another  home. 

"  Several  of  my  girls  having  families  in  this  county 
have  applied  for  state  girls.  Many  of  them  make  good 
mothers  and  good  homes." 

Just  a  few  statistics  as  to  what  is  being  done  to-day. 
In  1901  the  Ljrman  school  for  boys  at  Westboro,  besides 
placing  114  boys  on  probation  in  their  own  homes,  found 
situations  where  they  could  be  self-supporting  for  sixty- 
six  boys,  and  sent  out  twenty-eight  to  be  boarded.  Dur- 
ing the  year  thirty-one  boys  were  returned  to  the  school 
for  serious  faults,  and  forty  for  relocation.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  $1,247.17  was  collected  and  turned  over  to 
the  school  bank  as  wages  of  boys,  and  placed  at  interest 
to  their  credit. 

This  last  feature  of  the  plan  is  one  that  is  considered 
very  gratifying,  tho  of  course  it  is  not  a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  success  or  failure  of  placing  boys. 


Beyond  money  considerations  is  esteemed  a  good  home, 
where  the  boy  will  have  an  example  of  thrift  and  econ- 
omy, and  where  his  moral  nature  will  receive  an  uplift. 
No  boy  is  ever  placed  in  surroundings  which  might  tend 
to  his  detriment,  simply  because  the  opportunities  for  his 
making  money  are  greater  there.  As  a  rule  if  a  boy 
stays  in  a  community  until  he  is  eighteen  years  old,  he 
continues  right  there,  employed  by  his  former  guardians, 
or  by  neighbors,  at  wages  varying  from  $150  to  $250  per 
year  with  board. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  wards  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster  313  were,  on  September 
30,  1901,  self-supporting  or  supported  away  from  the 
school,  and  but  185  were  held  there. 

Two  typical  bad  boy  cases  may  be  adduced  as  showing 
what  kind  of  human  material  the  volunteer  visitors  have 
to  look  after: 

"  A,"  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  arrested  for  lar- 
ceny and  consigned  to  the  Lyman  school.  He  had  been 
living  with  relatives  in  one  of  the  large  mill  towns,  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  county  truant  school,  and  was  a 
pretty  hopeless  case  in  his  present  environment.  At 
Westboro  he  did  not  do  particularly  well,  tho  he  was  not 
classified  as  "  vicious."  When  the  question  came  up  of 
placing  him  on  a  farm  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
let  him  go  with  great  misgivings,  fearing  the  boy  would 
not  t^e  kindly  to  country  life.  He  was  given  a  trial, 
however,  in  a  specially  favorable  locality.  The  first  re- 
port of  his  progress  was  somewhat  discouraging,  but  all 
subsequent  reports  were  alike  excellent.  The  lad  re- 
mained in  his  place  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
received  an  extra  sum  of  money  for  his  faithfulness. 
"  He  immediately  made  arrangements  with  his  employer 
for  another  year,  and  this  was  repeated  until  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  at  which  time  he  had  earned  and  saved 
$350,  besides  clothing  himself  far  better  than  the  aver- 
age boy,  and  purchasing  a  bicycle.  Better  even  than  this 
industry  and  thrift,  he  displayed  a  fixedness  of  purpose 
and  a  sturdiness  of  character  that  won  him  the  respect 
of  the  community." 

A  less  remarkable  but  not  less  admirable  example  may 
be  summarized  thus:  "B"  was  committed  as  a  stubborn 
child  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  His  mother  was  dead 
and  he  had  already  been  arrested  for  truancy.  His  tem- 
per was  ungovernable,  and  the  teachers  in  the  grammar 
school  which  he  attended  could  do  nothing  with  him.  By 
the  Lyman  school  authorities  he  was  placed  with  a  farm- 
er family  in  a  neighboring  state.  Within  a  few  weeks 
notification  came  to  the  school  fhat  the  family,  fearing 
personal  violence  from  the  boy,  had  put  him  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  sheriff.  He  was  returned  to  the  school, 
but  at  his  earnest  request  was  a  little  later  given  another 
trial  outside.  His  violent  outbursts  were  repeated  and 
he  had  to  be  called  in  once  more.  He  was  given  several 
further  trials.  In  one  place  he  stayed  nearly  nine  months 
before  one  of  his  outbreaks  took  place.  On  becoming 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  relatives  in  a  city  but, 
finding  his  temper  constantly  getting  away  from  him,  he 
voluntarily  returned  to  the  farming  community  where  he 
had  remained  longest  during  his  probation.  There  he 
began  to  improve,  and  at  twenty-one  years,  with  his  tem- 
per partly  under  control  and  an  eager  ambition  to  work, 
he  can  to^iay  be  classed  among  the  "  honestly  self-sup- 
porting "  graduates  of  the  system. 

Such  educational  effort  as  that  evinced  in  the  fore- 
going cases  ought  toVeceive  especial  commemoration  and 
support,  for  it  is  intelligent  effort,  based  upon  a  tenable 
pedagogical  theory;  and  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in 
establishing  it  can  be  safely  recommended  to  every  state 
in  the  Union  which  has  the  needs  of  urban  population  to 
consider.  True  it  is  that  not  in  every  rural  community 
are  the  conditions  so  favorable  as  at  "  Number  Four," 
but  the  country  anywhere  affords,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  better  educational  environment.  "  The  country 
for  children;  the  city  for  grown  men  and  women,"  is  one 
of  Felix  Adler's  aphorisms. 
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The  Law  of  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Their  Pupils.  IL 

Bj/^  LouU  Landcp  LL.  B.,  Member  of  the  ^efau  yorK  Bar. 


Administration  of  Schools. 

The  general  management  of  all  the  schools  in  this 
state  is  under  th6  supervision  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  who  is  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  term  of  three  years  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000. 

He  is  empowered  to  visit  schools  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  and  inquire  into  their  instruction,  management, 
and  discipline  ;  to  issue  teachers'  certificates  after  ex- 
amination and  revoke  the  same  for  due  cause ;  remove 
school  commissioners  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  apportion 
the  school  funds  as  hereinbefore  described.  He  also  has 
general  supervision  over  the  state  normal  and  Indian 
schools  and  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
and  Cornell  university. 

The  schools  of  New  York  city  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  forty- 
six  members ;  twenty-two  being  residents  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  four  of  the  Bronx,  fourteen  of 
Brooklyn,  four  of  Queens,  and  two  of  Richmond.  The 
members  of  this  board  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
hold  oflSce  for  five  years.  There  is  no  salary  attached 
to  this  office. 

The  city  is  again  sub-divided  into  forty-six  local  school 
board  districts,  resembling  somewhat  the  old  boards  of 
trustees,  except  that  they  do  not  possess  their  powers. 
Each  borough  is  entitled  to  as  many  local  school  districts 
as  it  has  members  in  the  board  of  education.  Each 
board  consists  of  seven  members  composed  as  follows  : 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  borough, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  appointed  by  its 
president,  and  the  district  superintendent,  who  is  en- 
titled to  speak  on  all  matters,  but  has  no  vote. 

The  powers  of  this  board  are  mainly  advisory.  They 
can,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  inspect  the  schools  in  re- 
spect to  everything  conducive  to  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  observance  of 
the  laws  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doc- 
trines or  the  use  of  sectarian  books  ;  they  must  imme- 
diately report  to  the  board  of  education  the  necessity 
of  additional  school  accommodations  with  suitable  sites 
for  the  erection  of  new  schools.  They  also  have  power 
to  transfer  or  try  teachers  upon  charges,  but  their  de- 
cision is  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education.  In  short,  while  the  charter  does  not  give 
them  any  power,  these  local  boards  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  parents,  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  bring  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  in  their  districts,  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  more  familiar  than  the  general  body  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  its  notice. 

The  executive  officials  of  the  school  system  in  New 
York  city  are :  a  secretary,  superintendent  of  school 
buildings  who  must  be  an  architect  of  experience  and 
good  standing,  superintendent  of  school  supplies,  city 
superintendent  of  schools  and  supervisor  of  lectures. 
All,  except  the  secretary,  hold  office  for  six  years,  and 
may  be  removed  for  cause  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board.  The  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  who  is  the  highest  executive  school  official  in 
the  city,  has  a  seat  in  the  board  of  education  and  the 
right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  it,  but  not  to  vote. 
His  duties,  as  defined  by  the  charter,  are  "  to  visit  the 
schools  and  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  their 
government,  courses  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching, 
management,  and  discipline."  He  is  also  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law  and  has 
the  right  to  nominate  the  attendance  officers  to  the 
board.  He  assigns  the  district  superintendents  to  their 
districts  and  defines  their  duties. 

The  city  superintendent,  together  with  eight  a^oci- 
ate  city  superintendents,  constitute  the  board  of  super- 
intendents whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  rules  and  regula- 


tions for  the  reception  of  pupils  to  the  schools,  their 
promotion  from  class  to  class,  and  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another.  All  text-books,  apparatus,  and  other 
supplies  for  use  in  schools  must  have  their  approval. 

The  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach. 
Such  a  certificate  is  a  license  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  this  state,  but  the  school  authorities  of  eveiy 
city  have  the  right  to  require  additional  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  they  employ,  and  most  of  the  cities  do 
so. 

New  York  city  maintains  a  regular  board  of  examiners, 
to  license  teachers  in  the  city  schools  with  power  to  hold 
examinations  for  the  different  grades  of  licenses.  A  re- 
port of  the  board  of  superintendents  as  to  the  kinds  of 
licenses  to  be  issued  by  the  board  and  the  qualifications 
therefor  has  just  been  referred,  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  its  executive  conmiittee  for  consideration. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  supervising 
staff,  are  under  the  charter  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
board  of  education,  according  to  "  merit,  grade  of  class 
taught,  length  of  service,  and  experience  in  teaching," 
except  that  a  minimum  salary  schedule  is  provided. 

A  fund  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  has  been  pro- 
vided, consisting  of  b%  of  all  excise  moneys  collected  by 
the  city,  together  with  all  the  fines  and  deductions  paid 
by  the  teachers  and  all  the  bequests  and  legacies  which 
may  be  left  to  it. 

Any  teacher  who  has  taught  school  for  thirty  years, 
of  which  twenty  were  spent  in  New  York  city,  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  has  become  in- 
capacitated from  teaching  any  further,  may  be  retired  on 
half  pay,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  is  to  be  no  less 
than  six  hundred  or  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

The  pension  system  having  been  established,  pursuant 
to  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1894,  only  applies 
to  teachers  who  apply  for  retirement  after  the  law  took 
effect.  A  special  statute  passed  in  1900,  placing  thirty- 
three  teachers,  who  retired  in  1892,  on  the  pension  list, 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  court  of  appeals  last 
May,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  law  comes  directly  with- 
in Article  3,  section  28,  of  the  constitution  prohibiting 
the  legislature  from  granting  any  extra  compensation  to 
any  public  officers. 

The  Admission  of  Pupils  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 

"  The  schools  of  New  York  city  shall  be  free  to  all 
persons  over  four  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
residing  in  said  city,  under  such  regulations  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  school  law  of  the  state,  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  prescribe,  provided,  however, 
that  no  child  under  six  years  shall  be  received  in  said 
schools  except  in  kindergarten  classes."  Charter,  sec- 
tion 1056. 

Every  child,  to  use  a  legal  maxim,  "  must  have  his  day 
in  school."  Still  the  legislature  and  the  school  officials 
have  power  to  provide  reasonable  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  children  to  the  schools,  and  to  their  con- 
duct and  treatment  therein.  The  public  health  law 
absolutely  prohibits  any  school  from  admitting  children 
or  persons  who  are  not  vaccinated  as  students  or  teach- 
ers and  such  laws  have  always  been  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

Teachers  are  given  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to 
enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  for  the  government  of  schools  and  to  main- 
tain discipline.  And  since  the  teacher,  for  the  time 
being,  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  pupil,  he  may  inflict 
corporal  punishment  without  being  criminally  liable,  ex- 
cept that  such  punishment  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
progressive  teachers,  and  is  prohibited  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  board  of  education. 
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The  power  to  suspend  or  expel  a  pupil  from  school  for 
sufficient  cause  is  lodged  generally  in  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  if  they  act  in  good  faith  they  are  not  legally 
liable  for  an  error  of  judgment.  * 

Some  states  provide  for  separate  schools  for  colored 
children  and  in  many  Southern  states  the  constitutions 
make  such  separation  mandatory.  If  these  colored 
schools  afford  equal  privileges  and  educational  facilities 
as  the  white  schools  no  constitutional  rights  are  in- 
fringed by  the  separation;  but  if  these  separate  schools 
are  not  so  provided,  colored  pupils  cannot  legally  be  ex- 
cluded from  other  schools,  and  a  writ  of  mandamus  will 
lie  to  compel  the  school  authorities  to  receive  the  pupils 
debarred  from  their  educational  privileges.  It  has  been 
held  in  California,  for  instance,  that  a  Chinese  pupil 
cannot  be  excluded  from  school. 

The  law  which  allowed  school  authorities  in  the  state 
of  New  York  to  establish  separate  schools  for  colored 
children  was  repealed  in  1900  by  a  statute,  which 
reads : 

**  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission  into,  or  be  ex- 
cluded, from  any  public  school  in  the  state  of  New  York 
on  account  of  race  or  color." 

Subjects  in  Which  Instruction  is  Allowed  or  Directed. 

The  practice  of  opening  school  every  day  by  reading 
from  the  Scriptures  has  been  attacked  many  times  as 
sectarianism.  Generally,  however,  the  constitutionality 
of  this  practice  has  been  upheld  in  all  the  states,  except 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  is  the  provision  of  the  New  York  char- 
ter, which  is  here  cited  in  full: 

Section  1151.  "  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  school  moneys  in  which  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or 
other  religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated  or  prac- 
ticed, or  in  which  any  book  or  books,  containing  compo- 
sitions favorable  or  prejudicial  to  the  doctrines  of  any 
particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect,  shall  be  used, 
or  which  shall  teach  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  other 
religious  sect,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  visits 
and  examinations  provided  by  law.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  ex- 
clude the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  or 
any  selections  therefrom,  but  it  shall  not  be  competent 
for  the  board  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in 
any  of  the  schools,  provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  violate  the  rights  of 
conscience,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  state 
and  of  the  United  States." 

By  a  special  law  passed  in  1894  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  all  school  officers  to  teach  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system  as  thoroly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  the 
public  schools.  Schools  violating  this  provision  of  the 
law  are  deprived  of  their  proportion  of  the  school  fund, 
and  teachers  who  wilfully  refuse  to  teach  this  subject 
are  liable  to  have  their  license  revoked. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  every  principal  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  any  school,  public  or  private,  having 
more  than  100  pupils,  to  have  fire  drills  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  violation  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $50. 

School  authorities  are  directed  by  law  to  provide  a 
flag  for  every  school-house  and  to  display  such  flag  dur- 
ing school  hours  and  on  legal  holidays,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  must  prepare  a  program 
for  the  use  of  public  schools  for  a  salute  to  the  flag  on 
each  morning  with  special  exercises  for  the  observance 
of  national  holidays. 

Special  exercises  tending  to  encourage  the  planting 
and  preservation  of  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  held  in  all 
schools  on  the  first  Friday  of  May  in  each  year — known 
as  Arbor  day.  The  program  for  these  exercises  is  also 
prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

School  authorities  are  also  authorized  to  teach  draw- 


ing, music,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  to  raise  the  mon- 
eys necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  legal  school  year  is  160  days,  inclusive  of  legal 
holidays  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays. 


Notes  on  Philippine  Geography. 

By  SuPT.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Peoples  of  Mindanao  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

The  peoples  of  Mindanao  and  adjacent  islands  may  be 
considered  in  three  classes — the  pagans,  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  the  Christians.  The  differences  among  these 
peoples  seem  to  be  more  the  result  of  difference  of  re- 
ligion and  political  conditions  than  of  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Mamanuas  of  Surigao  Province. 

Until  about  the  year  1350  all  the  inhabitants  of  Min- 
danao are  supposed  to  have  been  pagans.  About  that 
time  Mohammedan  missionaries,  having  made  notable 
conversions  in  the  aristocracies  of  Borheo  and  Sulu, 
reached  Cottobato,  where  the  Sultan  of  the  Maguindanaos 
was  met  and  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
From  that  day  to  this  Arab  missionaries  have  been  on 
the  island  preaching  and  teaching  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

During  the  Holy  week  of  1521  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
party  of  Maghallanes  said  mass  at  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Agusan  river,  still  marked  with  a  suitably  in- 
scribed monument.  This  was  probably  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Mindanao.  Thus  the  weak 
Malayan  religion  was  caught  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
with  the  result  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  but 
little  left  of  it,  and  that  among  nearly  all  tribes  living  in 
the  hill  and  mountain  regions. 

The  Pajan  Tribes. 

The  Mamanuas,  of  Surigao  Province,  are  not  Malayans, 
but  Negritos.  They  are  human  beings  of  about  the  low- 
est type  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  are 
estimated  to  number  only  about  500. 

The  Minobos  are  the  strongest  of  all  the  Malayan 
pagan  tribes  of  this  island.  They  probably  number  30,000, 
tho  this  number  is  scarcely  more  than  a  guess.  They 
live  in  the  valley  of  the  Agusan  river  and  in  the  hill  re- 
gions on  both  sides  of  this  river  almost  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth.  They  are  also  found  in  the  hills  northwest  of 
Sarangani  bay.  They  are  a  simple  people,  industrious 
as  far  as  their  simple  wants  will  justify  industry,  and 
given  largely  to  agriculture.  In  some  places  they  grow 
rice,  but  for  the  most  part  hemp  furnishes  them  their 
living. 

The  Mandayas  occupy  the  country  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Agusan  river.  They  are  about  half  as 
numerous  as  the  Manobes  whom  they  resemble  in  char- 
acter and  habits.    They  live  in  Davao  province. 

Probably  next  to  these  two  tribes  in  numbers  are  the 
Subanos,  who  occupy  the  interior  of  Zamboanga  and 
Dapitan  provinces.  Their  numbers  are  so  little  known 
that  I  am  not  able  to  estimate  them.  They  are  a  simple, 
primitive  people,  with  few  wants  and  no  ambitions.  They 
get  their  living  from  hemp  and  forest  products,  trad- 
ing largely  with  the  Christianized  Filipinos  and  with  the 
Chinese. 

After  these  tribes  come  the  Bagobos,  the  Bilanes,  the 
Tagacolos,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  in  Davao  prov- 
ince, and  the  Tirurayes,  of  Cottobato. 

The  pagan  tribes  are  all  of  a  very  low  grade  of  civili- 
zation. Politically  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  feudal 
stage  of  development,  being  governed  by  petty  chiefs, 
each  with  a  few  followers,  so  that  each  ethnic  tribe  may 
be  said  to  be  composed  of  a  large  number  of  political 
tribes.  These  tribes  do  some  fighting  among  themselves, 
but  seldom  trouble  the  Christians,  and  never  the  Mo- 
hammedans. On  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  these  latter  classes  of  the  population.    They 
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do  not  live  in  large  towns  for  fear  of  the  Mohammedans, 
who  have  only  lately  learned  from  the  Christians  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  rob  them  by  trade  than  by  piracy. 
Still,  it  should  be  said  that  honest  and  fair  trade  with 
the  pagans  is  nearly  impossible,  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  the  wants  of  even  semi-civilized  peoples. 

The  Mohammedans. 

The  word  Moro  is  a  Spanish  word  signifying  Moham- 
medan.  It  is  as  logical  to  speak  of  the  Christian  lan- 
guage, for  instance,  as  of  the  Moro  language.  The 
Moro  population  is  made  up  of  many  tribes,  speaking 
various  dialects,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  civilization. 
Altho  their  common  religion  has  tended  to  bind  them 
together  and  to  develop  among  them  some  sort  of  feudal 
government  the  passage  from  the  tribal  to  the  feudal 
stages  has  not  been  completed  by  any  means.  In  fact,  it 
has  scarcely  begun  on  Mindanao,  tho  greater  progress 
has  been  made  in  Sulu.  So  far  from  the  Moros  being 
one  people  they  are  made  up  of  tribes  often  hostjle  to 
one  another.  They  live  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao 
and  its  branches,  from  its  mouth  almost  to  its  source, 
but  their  numbers  in  this  region  are  said  to  be  small  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  living  on  the  highland  in  the 
region  about  Lanao. 

They  occupy  also  the  coasts  of  the  Celebes  sea  and 
the  west  and  north  coast  of  the  island  from  Zamboanga 
to  a  point  near  Dapitan,  and  again  the  coasts  in  the  region 
of  Iligr  n.  In  the  neighboring  island  of  Basilan  we  have 
the  best  illustration  of  the  difference  of  Moro  tribes,  the 
Yacanes  being  commonly  called  "  wild  Moros,"  so  much 
lower  are  they  in  the  grade  of  civilization  than  the  other 
Moros  of  the  same  island.  The  Moros  are  a  strong  peo- 
ple, as  a  class,  and,  having  a  common  bond  in  their  relig- 
ion, to  which  they  cling  with  great  tenacity,  seem  to 
promise  well  in  the  way  of  future  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

Christians. 

The  Christian  population  of  Mindanao  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  the  western  peninsula  of  the  island,  on  the 
north  coast  from  the  middle  of  Dapitan  province  to 
Surigao,  excepting  a  short  strip  between  Iligan  and  Mis- 
amis,  and  on  the  east  coast  from  Surigao,  becoming  less 
and  less  dense  to  the  southward,  and  at  Caraga  ceasing 
to  be  the  prominent  part  of  the  whole  population,  even 
on  the  coast.  This  class  of  the  people  represents  some 
conversions  of  the  native  pagan  tribes,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  is  composed  of  immigrants  from  the  more  northerly 
islands.  Nearly  all  speak  the  Visayan  language,  except 
those  of  Zamboanga,  who  were  so  much  mixed  that,  hav- 
ing no  language  in  common,  they  adopted  Spanish,  which 
they  mixed  with  other  words,  and  adapted  to  their  own 
uses. 

The  Christian  people  of  Mindanao  are,  to  some  extent, 
an  agricultural  people,  but  make  their  living  largely  by 
trading  with  the  pagans. 

From  earliest  childhood  they  are  told  the  stories  of 
wars  with  the  Moros,  much  as  the  boys  in  America  have 
been  told  stories  of  Indian  fighting,  and  with  similar  re- 
sults, except  that  Moros,  being  more  numerous,  excite 
more  fear.  A  significant  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the 
relation  between  Christian  and  Moro  in  this  region  by 
the  fact  that,  shortly  before  the  American  occupation, 
Spain  entered  into  solenm  treaty  obligations  that  Moros 
should  not  be  persecuted  for  their  religion.  Teachers 
never  had  a  better  opportunity  to  do  humanity  a  service 
in  teaching  fair  dealing  and  toleration  among  peoples — in 
a  word,  the  Golden  Rule — than  they  have  in  thisdivision. 

Valleys  of  Mindanao. 

There  are  two  large  valleys  on  Mindanao  and  they  lie 
along  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao  and  the  Agusan  river. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  is  said  to  be 
forty  miles  wide.  The  land  is  low  and  fertile,  producing 
excellent  crops  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  etc.  The  river  is  a 
sluggish  stream,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tides  sufl!- 
ciently  to  flood  and  drain  much  of  the  land  for  the  five 
miles  nearest  its  mouths.    Thtre  are  evidences  sufficient 


to  satisfy  those  who  have  seen  them  that  the  Rio  Grande 
formerly  ran  into  Sarangani  bay,  and  that  the  ridge 
which  turned  it  to  its  present  course  was  lifted  up  in 
quite  recent  times.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley  is  nar- 
rower and  is  bounded  by  low  hills.  Adjoining  valleys 
run  from  the  mountainous  regions  on  both  sides.  This 
valley  region  is  occupied  by  the  Moros  known  as  the 
Maguindanaos. 

The  valley  of  the" Agusan  is  much  narrowerTthan  that 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  has  been  said,  the  region  about 
the  head  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Mandayas,  and 
the  main  part  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hills 
and  little  valleys,  is  occupied  by  the  Manobos.  The  land 
along  this  river  seems  a  little  higher  than  that  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  fertile,  growing  good  crops  of  rice 
and  other  crops  where  cultivated.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Agusan  are  considerable  forests  of  sago  palm.  From 
this  palm  the  Filipinos  get  a  kind  of  flour,  or  starch, 
which  they  use  for  making  bread. 

In  1892  a  tract  of  land,  10  by  15  miles,  situated  on  the 
Agusan  river  and  about  69  miles  from  its  mouth,  sank 
probably  50  feet,  tho  exactly  how  high  it  was  before  it 
went  down  is  not  known.  This  land  is  now  under  water 
and  forms  what  people  up  there  call  the  "  Great  Swamp." 
Thru  this  swamp  one  can  wind  with  a  small  boat  among 
the  tops  of  huge  trees,  some  of  them  still  living  and  grow- 
ing. The  smaller  villages  of  Mindanao  are  too  numerous 
for  description  in  this  circular  and  belong  rather  to  the 
local  geography  than  to  that  of  the  island  as  a  whole. 

Highlands  of  Mindanaa 

There  are  two  notable  highlands  tolerably  well  known 
on  Mindanao.  One  of  these  may  be  said  to  have  its  cen- 
tral part  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Tagaloan  river.  It  extends  northward  to  the  Maca- 
jalar  bay,  broken  by  the  rivers  Tagaloan  and  Cagayan. 
The  northern  part  of  this  highland  shows  unmistakable 
evidence  that  it  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  sea.  It  is 
occupied  by  pagans,  some  of  whom  are  of  doubtful  tribes. 
With  these  tribes  the  Moros  of  the  south  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  north  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade,  the 
Moros  buying  chiefly  gutta-percha  and  the  Christians 
hemp.  The  other  great  highland  is  that  about  Lanao. 
This  is  a  high  fertile  region,  inhabited  by  Moros,  a  branch 
of  the  Maguindanaos. 

Mountains  of  Mindanao. 

Little  is  to  be  added  to  the  information  concerning  the 
mountains  to  be  gained  from  an  ordinary  map  of  Min- 
danao. Mount  Apo  is  a  high  volcano  near  Davao.  The 
only  evidence  of  activity  it  shows  is  steam,  which  it 
almost  constantly  emits.  Another  volcano  is  located  on 
Balut  island,  south  of  Sarangani  strait.  In  passing  the 
island  three  times  I  have  seen  no  evidences  of  activity 
and  think  there  is  probably  but  little.  The  little  island 
of  Camiguin  has  two  volcanoes,  one  very  notable.  This 
broke  out  on  the  beach  about  30  years  ago  and  has  now 
built  up  for  itself  a  mountain  heap  of  broken  lava  stone 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  high.  This  is  a  smoking,  steam- 
ing mass,  with  vegetation  already  creeping  up  its  sides. 

Industries. 

The  industries  of  the  island  are  indicated  by  its  chief 
products,  which  are  :  hemp,  copra,  rice,  and  forest  pro- 
ducts, such  as  timber,  gutta-percha,  cinnamon,  dammar, 

etc. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  commercial  towns  on  the  island  are: 
Surigao,  Cagayan,  Zamboanga,  and  Cottobato.  Surigao 
is  a  collecting  and  distributing  center  for  the  hemp  in- 
dustry of  the  territory  from  the  mouth  of  the  Agusan 
river  to  Surigao  and  down  the  east  coast  to  the  region  of 
the  8th  parallel.  The  trade  of  the  Agusan  valley  is 
divided  between  Surigao  and  dealers  from  Cebu,  who 
have  agencies  in  Butuan.  Cagayan  is  the  trade  center 
for  the  highland,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  is  located. 
Cottobato  is  the  trade  center  for  the  forest  products  of 
the  Rio  Grande  valley.  Trade  in  all  these  places  mfia&& 
barter  much  more  than  purchasi^  «xA  ^is^^«   li»3a^s^Ka«&$^ 
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^8  a  collecting  and  distributing  port  for  the  trade  with 
Singapore.  The  outward  trade  of  Surigao  and  Cagayan 
is  chiefly  thru  Cebu  and  Iloilo  with  Hong  Kong. 

About  the  coasts  of  Mindanao,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Philippmes,  only  in.  a  greater  degree,  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  largely  by  merchants  going  with  their  goods 
aboard  their  own  or  their  chartered  vessels  to  the  various 
ports  to  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  as  circumstances  dic- 
tate. 

For  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  island  I 
wish  to  refer  teachers  to  Foreman's  'The  Philippine 
Islands,"  or  some  similar  work.  Only  a  little  connection 
is  required  in  a  geography  class,  but  the  more  the  teach- 
er knows  of  the  subject  the  better  he  can  make  that  con- 
nection. 

p.  s. 

The  Surigao  straits  and  the  narrow  passages  between 
islands  in  that  region  have  in  them  many  whirlpools,  some 
scarcely  larger  than  nickles,  and  others  large  enough  to 
turn  steamers  violently  out  of  their  courses.    Why? 


Why  and  How  to  Teach  Latin. 

(Continued  from  last  week. ) 

Some  public  school  teachers,  who  have  learned  only 
the  Italian  (Roman)  method  and  cannot  teach  the  Eng- 
lish because  they  do  not  know  the  rules  for  pronouncing 
their  own  language,  scare  their  pupils  into  studying  the 
Italian  method  by  telling  them  that  colleges  require  pre- 
paration in  the  Roman  method  as  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion. Such  statements  are  absolutely  false;  no  college 
demands  any  particular  method  of  pronunciation  as  a 
condition  of  admission. 

If  a  pupil  who  has  mastered  the  English  method  en- 
ters a  college  that  uses  the  Roman  be  will  find  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  a  very  great  advantage  to  him, 
and  he  can  easily  learn  in  a  week  enough  Italian  to  be  as 
good  a  Roman  as  any  of  the  dagos. 

Besides  all  colleges  do  not  use  the  Italian  (Roman), 
tho  many,  and  perhaps  most  Iowa  colleges,  do.  But  this 
proves  nothing  if  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it.  Fads 
are  just  as  rampant  in  colleges  as  in  other  schools,  and  I 
think  more  so  because  less  restrained  by  criticism.  And 
besides  there  is  some  excuse  for  a  college.  It  has  a  right 
to  assume  that  its  students  have  mastered  English 
before  entering,  and  if  the  dear  old  professor  of  Latin 
wants  to  teach  a  pronunciation  that  will  enable  him  to 
more  clearly  illustrate  his  hobby  on  the  euphonic  changes 
of  stem  roots,  tho  absolutely  without  practical  value, 
I  don't  know  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it,  provided, 
those  students  have  the  English  already  fixed  in  their 
minds  so  they  can  properly  pronounce  Latin  words 
after  leaving  college. 

But  anyone  who  first  learns  to  pronounce  Latin  words 
by  the  Italian  or  continental  method  never  will  pro- 
nounce them  correctly  when  used  in  English  sentences, 
because  he  cannot  overcome  the  habit  required.  Take 
your  dictionary  and  compare  the  pronunciation  of  the 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  druggists  and  see  if  this  is  not  so. 
Especially  try  the  doctors  on  the  names  of  diseases  and 
of  drugs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  high  schools  to  round  out 
and  complete  the  English  education  of  its  pupils ;  and 
correct  pronunciation  of  English  being  one  of  the  most 
desirable  accomplishments,  the  high  school  should  teach 
only  the  English  method,  and  especially  if  its  pupils  are 
intended  for  a  college  that  teaches  only  the  Roman. 

Since  the  English  method  may  properly  be  used  in  the 
class-room  and  is  the  only  proper  method  to  be  used  out- 
side of  the  class-room  it  certainly  ought  to  be  taught 
somewhere.  And,  since  the  Roman  method  can  properly 
be  used  only  in  the  class  room,  never  outside,  and  is  not 
required  anywhere,  why  waste  any  time  on  it  ? 

But  then  the  Roman  method  is  an  arrant  fad  and  like 
all  other  fads  is  not  founded  upon  reason  and  cannot 
therefore  he  orertumed  by  argument  because  faddists 


are  not  amenable  to  reason  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  with 
them. 

Latin  as  a  separate  language  is  of  little  practical 
value  because  no  people  use  it,  and  therefore  teachers 
who  teach  it  as  such,  that  is,  who  give  it  a  separate  pro- 
nunciation, and  teach  its  grammar  independently  of 
English  grammar,  are  wasting  the  time  of  their  pupils. 
But  taught  as  an  English  study  it  is  more  practical  and 
useful  than  any  other  study  except  mathematics,  because 
it  teaches  the  pronunciation,  the  meaning,  and  the  gram- 
mar of  English,  the  language  of  America,  our  lan- 
guage." 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  peda^ 
gogy,  of  Latin  or  of  grammar,  but  he  owns  a  dictionary 
and  having  noticed  that  most  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  uniformly  mispronounce  English  words  of 
Latin  origin,  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  their  education.  It  seems  to  him  that 
after  wrestling  with  Latin  four  or  five  years  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  use  a  Latin  word  or  quotation  without 
stumbling  over  it  and  breaking  their  necks,  so  to  speak, 
and  smashing  the  dictionary  into  "  smithereens.**  If 
they  cannot  study  Latin  without  injury  to  their  English, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  Latin  entirely  ?  So  he 
has  written  down  the  foregoing  opinions  and  arguments 
for  the  perusal  of  parents,  and  of  pupils  who  study  or 
intend  to  study  Latin,  hoping  they  will  receive  the 
earnest  consideration  of  those  interested  and  so  tend  to 
promote  the  study  of  Latin  in  a  practical  way. 


Scottish 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Politics  and  Education,"  written 
by  Mr.  A.  Birrell,  K.  C,  and  taken  from  the  English 
SchoolmasteTy  the  Scotchman's  boast  of  education  seems 
to  suffer  rather  a  drawback.  At  this  same  time  the  edu- 
cational idea  in  England  was  far  from  dominant : 

"  We  are  often  told  that  in  Scotland  things  were  very 
different.  They  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  From  1698 
to  1802  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  were  totally 
neglected  and  in  a  hideous  plight.  Parochial  schools 
there  were;  and  in  that  respect  Scotland  was  ahead;  but 
the  *  heritors,'  or  landed  proprietors,  at  whose  expense  the 
schools  were  erected,  had  allowed  them  to  become  verit- 
able hovels,  whilst'  the  teacher  was  usually  some  scare- 
crow of  a  *  stickit  minister.'  The  means  taken  in  Scot- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century  to  help  to  enlighten 
the  *  intolerable  strain'  of  maintaining  this  beggarly 
establishment  cannot  be  recommended  to  the  farmers  on 
our  county  councils,  for  chief  among  them  was  included 
*  cock-fighting,'  a  genial  pastime  now  forbidden  by  the 
law.  Each  pupil  brought  a  cock  or  paid  a  fine.  The 
cocks  that  would  not  fight  were  devoured  by  the  hungry 
dominie.  No  small  deference,  so  we  read,  was  paid  in  a 
Scottish  parochial  school  during  this  period  to  a  pupil 
who  had  brought  a  winning  cock  under  his  arm.  The 
little  ragged  wretch  experienced  some  of  the  sensations 
of  *a  blue.'  In  1802  an  act  was  passed  'organizing'  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  establishing  'one 
authority ' — the  Presbytery.  The  maximum  salary  of  a 
teacher  was  fixed  at  £23  per  annum,  nor  was  his  house 
ever  to  contain  more  than  two  apartments,  *  the  but  and 
the  ben,'  and  if  dismissed  by  the  'one  authority'  he  had 
no  appeal.  If  the  children  of  the  poor  were  educated  in 
Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  not 
indebted  for  it  either  to  the  wisdom  of  the  state  or  the 
public  spirit  of  the  lairds." 

In  Germany  the  hygienic  inspection  of  schools  is  each 
year  becoming  more  thoroly  organized.  A  recent  decree 
provides  for  a  system  of  inspection  which  allows  no  school, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  remain  more  than  five  years 
without  minute  examination  by  the  school  physician. 
This  inspection  is  made  more  frequent  wherever  it  is 
needed  and  reports  are  made  concerning  the  health  of 
the  pupils,  light,  heat,  water,  number  of  pupils,  etc. 
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Presentation  of  Wholes: 

Theory  and  Practice. 

By  W.  W.  Speer,  Chicago.    (Author  of  Speert  Arith- 
metics.) 

(Synopsis  of  address  before  recent  (Convention  of  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction.) 

Evolution  is  the  guide  to  improvement  in  educational 
work.  Instead  of  tr3ring  by  experiment  what  methods 
inay  be  successful  we  should  study  to  know  the  laws 
which  determine  what  mud  be  successful  and  test  all 
procedures  by  principles. 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  life  suggests  the  first 
principle  of  education;  viz.:  that  right  feeling  is  funda- 
mental. Right  feeling  necessarily  expresses  itse&  in  action. 

A  generalization  from  the  law  that  the  development  of 
life,  in  whatever  form  it  manifests  itself — ^art,  literature, 
science — is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  a  simple  whole 
into  a  complex  one,  by  a  continuous  differentiation  and 
integration  gives  the  principle  that  wholes  should  be 
presented.  Otherwise  the  natural  action  of  the  mind  is 
interfered  with.  Hold  to  this  law  of  development  and 
many  vexed  questions  disappear. 

The  method  of  one  science  becomes  the  method  of  all. 
Thinking  is  not  one  thing  in  botany,  another  in  mathe- 
matics, and  another  in  Uterature.  Advance  is  always 
from  the  vague  and  indefinite  whole  to  the  fuller  and 
more  definite  one.  Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  until 
the  whole  has  been  surveyed. 

Trying  part  by  part  to  make  a  finished  drawing  before 
an  image  directs  the  hand;  counting  and  measuring  part 
by  part  before  any  vision  of  the  whole  has  entered  the 
mind;  commenting  and  questioning  line  by  line  as  the 
child  reads;  each  tends  to  close  the  mind  to  reality  and 
acts  as  a  cloud  to  render  the  truth  invisible.  The  whole 
for  us  is  that  which  absorbs  us.  It  is  the  free  activity  of 
the  learner  in  analyzing  and  relating  that  from  day  to 
day  gives  new  and  fairer  wholes. 

The  evolution  of  the  art  of  expression  suggests  the 
principle  that  expression  should  be  acquired  by  uncon- 
scious imitation.  The  child  is  bom  into  a  world  of 
thought  and  expression  presented  together,  as  wholes. 
To  preserve  them  as  wholes  in  the  school-room  the  learner 
should  be  surrounded  by  the  means  of  free  expression 
that  the  attitude  of  his  mind  may  become  creation. 

Present  details,  make  demands  which  interfere  with 
the  personal  expression  of  the  child  in  selecting  one 
thing  from  the  connection  of  things  and  relating  and  re- 
relating  it  to  something  else  and  you  violate  the  law 
which  engenders  right  feeling.  Ignoring  one  principle 
makes  all  in  a  degree  inoperative. 

In  education  as  in  affairs  of  church  and  state  we 
should  be  tolerant  of  trifles  for  the  sake  of  the  vital 
truth.  But  a  violation  of  a  law  of  growth  is  not  a  trifle. 
Character  is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  Avoiding  a  false 
finality  is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  the  truth  which  is 
accepted,  for  nullifying  theory  by  indifferent  practice. 

We  need  not  be  blown  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine  because  we  test  ourselves  more  and 
more  by  higher  standards. 

The  increasing  desire  of  teachers  to  bring  practice  into 
harmony  with  law  is  a  hopeful  sign.  All  over  the  coun- 
try there  are  teachers,  studious,  sincere,  self-sacrificing, 
standing  undismayed  in  the  midst,  of  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness, and  this  being  so,  tho  progress  is  not  always  in  a 
straight  line,  the  resurrection  is  every  day  going  on. 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  and  no  sin  is  greater 
than  that  of  soulless  compliance  and  rigid  uniformity. 

Christ  did  not  impose  a  new  set  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  he  set  up  the  supreme  test  of  the  law  of  love. 


Italian  educators  are  interested  in  the  movement  to 
establish  a  traveling  library  system  in  connection  with 
the  National  library  in  Florence.  By  request  a  25-volume 
library  has  been  shipped  to  Florence  to  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  libraries  adapted  to  this  use  and  the  methods  of 
lending  them  by  the  Library  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Busy  World. 

It  will  now  be  possible  for  an  American  student  so- 
journing in  Paris  to  pursue  his  French  studies  in  the 
International  Guild  and  receive  credit  for  the  work  done 
when  he  returns  to  Chicago  university,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Harper  who  has  added  the  school  to  those  already  in  affili- 
ation with  the  university. 

Glacier  Power. 

Engineers  from  Boston  have  been  sent  to  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  to  begin  work  on  a  project  which  has  for  its  chief 
aim  the  harnessing  of  the  waters  of  the  Payallup  glacier 
on  Mount  Tacoma,  Washington,  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  is  said  that,  if  successful,  this  will  be  the  first  instance 
where  glacial  waters  have  been  used  directly  to  provide 
power.  The  plan  is  to  construct  from  the  glacier  a  flume 
fourteen  miles  long  thru  which  a  head  of  water  will  flow 
sufficient  to  generate  50,000  horse-power.  The  water  in 
running  thru  the  flume  will  drop  600  feet  and  thru  pen- 
stocks will  be  diverted  into  turbines  connected  with  elec- 
tric generators.  A  three-phase  alternating  current  will 
be  transmitted  at  high  voltage  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

Does  Esther  Move  with  the  Earth  7 

The  existence  of  ether,  the  exceedingly  thin  medium 
which  is  supposed  to  fill  all  interstellar  space  and  to  per- 
meate what  is  commonly  know  as  matter,  has  been  assumed 
in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Light  is 
regarded  as  a  vibration  of  the  ether,  the  different  colors 
being  attributed  to  waves  of  dissimilar  length.  Hertz 
waves,  which  are  believed  to  be  concerned  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  are  very  much  longer  than  light  waves  but 
they  travel  at  the  same  speed. 

Since  the  earth  in  its  journey  around  the  sun  flies  at 
the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  a  second,  this  question  suggests 
itself:  Does  the  ether  accompany  it  or  remain  stationary? 
In  the  former  case  the  ether  in  a  room  like  a  scientific 
laboratory  would  stay  still.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
flow  thru  it  with  a  tremendous  velocity.  Ether  is  called 
''imponderable/'  because  it  apparently  has  no  weight  and 
offers  no  resistance  to  the  movements  Of  the  planets  or 
even  to  such  light,  gauzy  objects  as  comets  and  nebulse. 
But  if  there  is  any  such  thing  at  all,  either  it  does  move 
or  it  does  not.  As  long  ago  as  1887  two  American  physi- 
cists— Michelson  and  Morley — devised  a  test  which  it  was 
hoped  might  settle  this  question.  They  employed  for 
that  purpose  a  certain  optical  apparatus,  which  was  first 
placed  so  that  light  rays  would  pass  thru  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  movement  and  then  they  fixed  it  in  a 
position  at  right  angles  thereto.  They  carefully  watched 
for  any  difference  in  the  effects  upon  the  rays  but  discov- 
ered none.  Altho  they  reached  no  positive  conclusion, 
they  were  inclined  to  interpret  the  failure  to  signify  that 
the  ether  moves  with  the  earth. 

New  tests  by  new  methods  were  reported  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  principle  on  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted  cannot  be  explained  in 
simple  language,  but  the  apparatus  itself  consisted  of  a 
liquid  column  (water  or  carbon  bisulphide)  thirty  inches 
long  placed  between  two  "  Nicol "  prisms.  A  beam  of 
light  was  made  to  traverse  these  when  the  column  was  in 
dMerent  positions.  No  difference  was  detected  in  the 
behavior  of  the  light.  As  yet  Lord  Rayleigh  hesitates  to 
say  that  the  experiment  proves  an3rthing,  because  there 
may  have  been  some  undetected  fault  in  the  apparatus. 
Apparently,  tho,  the  lack  of  result  means  the  same  as  did 
Morley  and  Michelson's  failure. 

Several  physicists  have  asserted  that  if  the  ether  is 
stationary  in  space  and  a  current  of  it  flows  thru  the 
earth  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  own  movement,  then 
all  material  objects  should  change  their  shape  impercep- 
tibly when  turned  a  part  way  around.  A  foot  rule,  for 
instance,  should  not  in  the  morning  have  the  same  length 
as  at  noon.  Lord  Rayleigh  referred  to  this  the  other 
day  and  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the 
doctrine,  perhaps,  but  the  latter  had  a  basis  of  sense. 
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Dr.  Atkinson's  Successor. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Ehner  B.  Bryan 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  education  for  the 
Philippines  will  put  an  end  to  the  disagreements  that 
have  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  development  of  the 
school  system  in  the  archipelago.  It  is  reported  that  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Bryan  was  requested  by  the  Filipino 
teachers,  was  endorsed  by  native  leaders  in  the  insular 
affairs,  and  had  the  hearty  support  of  Gen.  James  F. 
Smith.  All  these  things,  of  course,  do  not  establish  fit- 
ness to  organize,  develop,  and  strengthen  a  system  of 
public  education  under  the  trying  and  complicated  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  Philippines.  But  they  do  give 
some  assurance  of  harmonious  co-operation.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Bryan  has  demonstrated  considerable  ability  in  get- 
ting the  training  of  teachers  under  way  in  the  isles.  If 
he  will  display  equal  resourcefulness  and  force  in  his  new 
office,  Governor  Taf t  may  well  congratulate  himself  on 
his  good  fortune.  From  a  professional  standpoint,  the 
method  of  appointment  certainly  was  not  satisfying,  tho 
the  result  may  be  the  best  that  could  be  looked  for. 

The  Journal  wishes  Dr.  Bryan  all  success  in  the  ar- 
duous task  before  him.  His  popularity  with  the  teach- 
ers, and  his  gratifying  experience  in  his  educational  work 
at  Manila  give  promise  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
dissensions  and  difficulties  still  existing  in  the  educational 
department.  Dr.  Bryan  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
the  superintendents  of  tried  ability  and  wisdom. 

Of  Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Manila,  and  Supt. 
Henry  S.  Townsend,  of  Mindanao,  The  School  Journal 
can  speak  with  an  assurance,  bom  of  personal  friend-, 
ship  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  their  educational 
work.  Few  men  are  more  abundantly  fitted  by  tem- 
perament, character,  and  peculiar  experience  in  school 
administration  for  the  posts  they  occupy.  With  these 
men  m  thoro  sympathy  with  him,  and  ready  to  co-operate 
and  advise  with  him,  Dr.  Bryan  enters  upon  his  work 
under  the  most  encouraging  auspices. 


The  Philippines  Trouble. 

The  charges  against  the  educational  department  in 
the  Phillippines  have  been  thoroly  investigated.  These 
were:  that  the  authorities  were  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
conditions  in  the  provinces  when  assigning  teachers;  that 
promises  of  the  full  privileges  of  the  military  commissary 
had  been  disregarded  and  the  government  had  broken 
faith  by  paying  salaries  in  local  currency  instead  of  gold. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  indorsed  by  Gov. 

Taft,  who  writes: 

Manila,  September  16,  1902. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  number  of  teachers 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  subjected  to  hardships 
which  might  reasonably  cause  complaint.  It  is  inevitalne 
that  when  coming  into  a  new  and  undeveloped  country  like 
'  this,  even  tho  he  carries  much  of  the  missionary  spirit  with 
him,  unless  he  is  unusually  optimistic  in  his  nature,  he  should 
find  much  in  the  first  six  months  to  complain  of.  It  was 
inevitable,  too,  in  the  organization  of  such  a  large  system  as 
the  educational  system  of  these  islands,  that  there  would  be 
defects  bearing  hardly  on  the  teachers  which  only  time  could 
cure.  It  is  inevitable  only  that  some  of  the  teachers  should 
be  assigned  to  good  places  and  that  other  teachers  should 
be  assigned  to  less  comfortable  places,  and  that  the  latter 
teachers  in  many  instances  might  oe  equally  deserving;  but 
the  inequality  must  certainly  give  rise  to  complaint.  The 
difficulties  about  the  currency  have  been  met,  but  the  rapid 
fall  of  silver  was  something  which  could  not  be  anticipated, 
and  which  it  took  time  to  make  provision  to  meet.  All  the 
eivilian  employes,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
have  Buffei^  oy  this  fall. 
I  am  quite  sure  from  some  investigations  that  the  teachers 


have  become  much  more  reconciled  to  their  situation  than 
they  were  before,  and  that  the  civil  commissary  is  doing 
much  better  work.  We  are  beginninfl^  now  to  receive  the 
small  steam  vessels  which  we  ordered  for  interigland  com- 
munication and  by  January  1  shall  have  the  whole  fifteen. 
With  these  the  work  of  the  civil  commissary  can  be  made 
much  more  efficient.    The  situation  in  the  department  of 

Sublic  instruction  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  the  other 
epartments  of  the  island.  Patience  is  needed  on  the  part 
of  everyone  while  the  injustices,  inequalities,  and  other 
defects  are  being  remedied.  The  school  teachers,  more  than 
any  of  the  employes,  need  the  missionary  spirit.  It  is  not 
an  easy  life,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  represented 
by  any  one  with  authority  to  be  an  easy  life,  but  it  has 
to  those  who  have  a  proper  spirit  for  teaching  a  fascination 
that  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  many  luxmries  enjoyed  in  a 
settled  country  like  that  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States.  Willlam  H.  Tapt,  Civil  Governor. 


Socialism  and  E^ducation. 

That  education  tends  towards  socialism  is  the  belief  of 
a  yearly  growing  number  of  people.  It  may  not  be  the 
socialism  desired  by  many  dreamers,  but  one  resting  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Christian  civiliwition. 
Wars  have  been  waged  with  no  less  a  purpose  than  that 
of  preserving  intact  the  civilization,  integrity,  and  indi- 
vidualism of  nations,  the  best  examples  of  which  are  the 
Civil  war  in  this  country  and  the  war  which  resulted 
in  the  unity  of  the  German  nation.  Wars  of  conquest 
and  aggression  are  practically  abolished.  The  world 
has  concluded  that  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  atom  of 
the  culture  it  has  gained  by  much  strenuous  effort. 

Education  must  be  looked  at  as  a  means  to  some- 
thing beyond  itself.  What  is  it  that  invites  us  on  as 
by  a  beckoning  hand  ?  Is  it  not  a  condition  in  which 
each  shall  contribute  for  all  ?  This  is  partially  done  in 
the  case  of  the  public  schools ;  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity is  freely  given  that  the  children  may  have  in- 
struction. Some  provision,  too,  is  made  for  the  poor  in 
almshouses,  for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

But  all  the  money  given  for  such  purposes  is  taken 
from  us  by  force.  The  tax  gatherer  is  inexorable  ;  he 
says,  "  Pay  for  the  schools,  and  the  asylums  or  I  will 
seize  your  property."  The  Socialist  would  carry  this 
still  further ;  he  would  have  the  mines,  railroads,  and 
farms  even  owned  by  the  government.  He  fancies 
that  the  struggles  now  made  would  not  be  needed  then. 
The  government  would  have  the  care  of  providing  for 
each  and  all. 

The  practical  man,  however,  sees  that  human  nature 
would  remain  the  same ;  that  society  would  then  be 
like  a  vast  army,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  would 
be  privates  in  the  •  army ;  that  the  lucky  ones  would 
be  the  officers  ;  that  the  only  good  thing  about  it  would 
be  the  certainty  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  now  an  uncertainty. 

As  education  increases  some  plan  will  be  devised  to 
make  more  available  the  immense  wealth  in  the  world. 
If  this  is  not  spent  in  war  it  is  bound  to  accumulate. 
Among  other  things  it  would  seem  that  a  plan  of  life 
annuities  might  be  worked  out  so  that  men  at  sixty 
years  of  age  could  have  a  small  weekly  income.  This 
seems  to  us  a  feasible  plan  ;  the  encouragement  of  thrift 
is  greatly  needed. 

We  have  said  that  the  coming  socialism  will  be  found- 
ed in  Christianity.  The  objection  made  to  socialism 
now  is  that  those  who  advocate  it  demand  that  the 
support  of  each  shall  be  taken  from  all  by  force  ;  it  is 
socialism  by  force.  Over  against  this  is  the  socialism  of 
Jesus.  ''  Let  him  that  hath  two  coats  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none ; "  that  is,  do  it  of  his  own  accord.  Men 
cannot  be  forced  to  be  generous  and  helpful.  Men 
must  be  educated  to  give  their  money  for  helpful,  loving 
purposes.  A  crude  beginning  has  already  been 
made  by  those  who  are  endowing  libraries  and  universi- 
ties. The  endowment  plans  adopted  for  promoting  edu- 
cation in  the  South  are  of  a  higher  order.  But  still  more 
efficient  work  might  be  done  if  philanthropists  would 
study  the  possibilities  of  the  school  community  plan  pre- 
sented in  these  pages  for  several  years. 
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Co-£^ducation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  education  of  the  men  and  women  together. 
The  prevalent  custom  fifty  years  ago  was  that  they  be 
educated  separately.  With  the  rapid  development  of  the 
public  school  system  in  America,  the  expense  was  too 
great  to  provide  two  sets  of  teachers  and  so  in  the  ad- 
vanced and  high  school  the  two  sexes  met  together  as 
they  did  in  the  primary  school.  For  the  same  reason,  in 
some  state  universities,  young  women  who  wanted  to 
pursue  a  higher  course  were  admitted  to  the  same  class 
rooms  with  the  male  students. 

The  plan  has  been  tried  and  opinion  is  gradually 
accumulating  against  it  in  the  universities;  the  first  of 
these  to  act  has  been  the  Chicago  university.  In  the 
high  schools,  co-education  must  continue  because  the 
expense  of  two  sets  of  teachers  cannot  be  met  except  in 
large  cities.  For  the  same  reason  only  the  advanced 
schools  of  such  cities  can  maintain  separate  departments. 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  practice  varies  ;  in 
some  the  boys  and  girls  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room 
and  meet  in  classes;  in  others  they  sit  in  separa,te  rooms 
and  meet  in  class-rooms;  in  a  few  the  boys  and  girls,  tho 
at  separate  desks,  are  mixed  up  as  in  our  churches. 
This  plan  would  shock  a  visitor  from  Europe  ;  we  do  not 
approve  of  it. 

The  placing  of  both  sexes  together  in  a  building  or 
in  the  same  room  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that 
they  met  out  of  school  and  it  was  merely  continuing  a 
social  practice.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  young  men 
of  the  **co-ed  "  universities  are  uniformly  opposed  to  the 
practice.  There  seems  to  be  a  "sex  spirit"  as  well  as  a 
class  spirit."  It  is  not  that  a  young  woman  is  believed 
to  be  intellectually  inferior  or  incapable  of  attacking  the 
same  studies  pursued  by  young  men.  There  seems  to  be 
a  class  feeling  developed  in  young  men  as  young  men 
that  is  of  strong  intensity ;  at  the  basis,  it  is  the  same 
feeling  that  animates  members  of  societies,  organizations, 
unions,  and  even  citizens  of  a  country.  When  two  grad- 
uates of  Yale  university  meet,  no  matter  where,  they  are 
drawn  together  by  invisible  and  yet  powerful  ties.  This 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  it  is  a  force  like  gravitation  that  must 
be  reckoned  with.  The  influence  that  holds  a  young  man 
in  college  four  years  is  but  partly  the  instruction  that  is 
obtained.  Emerson  says,  in  effect:  *'The  young  man 
comes  to  college  but  his  associates  instruct  him." 

This  influence  of  student  upon  student  is  a  precious 
and  valuable  acquirement;  in  some  cases  it  far  surpasses 
all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  faculty.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  the  young  woman  cannot  impart  what  is  a 
masculine  qualification.  It  is  the  man's  view  of  things 
that  the  young  man  wants.  He  hungers  and  thirsts  to 
know  what  the  brightest  men  of  his  class  think  and  say. 
So  that  the  plan  adopted  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  is 
doubtless  the  best  solution  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  women  to  have  the  same  instruction  as  is  given 
to  young  men  at  those  institutions;  there  is  a  separate 
college  for  each  sex;  the  same  instructors  teach  in  each 
of  these;  the  young  women  can  have  the  same  instruction 
and  yet  not  be  in  the  society  of  the  young  men.  This  is 
the  plan  which  the  Chicago  university  has  adopted  after 
a  trial  of  co-education. 


Too  Much  E^ducation. 

Can  there  be  too  much  education?  A  writer  in  a  New 
York  paper  declares  that  the  so-called  laboring  people  are 
in  a  hazy  state  of  mind  as  the  result  of  too  much  educa- 
tion. But  this  means,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  power  to 
read.  No  doubt  the  power  to  read  has  brought  evil  in 
its  train.  So  might  the  power  to  eat ;  a  child  only  last 
week  was  placed  at  the  table  to  eat  his  dinner  and  was 
choked  to  death  by  a  piece  of  meat.  There  are  many 
people  who  read  the  newspaper  and  believe  that  rich  peo- 
ple are  to  blame  for  the  poverty  of  the  world.  At  socia- 
list gatherings  this  doctrine  is  put  forth  with  great  vehe- 
mence.   Such  persons  consider  themselves  educated. 


The  new  president  of  Princeton  university  declares 
that  the  main  oflSce  of  that  and  all  similar  institutes  is  to 
furnish  thoughtful  men  for  public  service.  The  thought- 
ful man  has,  for  20  or  30  years,  known  how  to  read  ;  all 
of  that  time  he  has  spent  in  trying  to  think  properly  and 
justly.  Such  a  person  may  be  termed  "  educated."  A 
man  who  can  read  a  newspaper  has  merely  started 
towards  an  education  ;  he  has  not  got  there  yet. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  thoughtful  men  in 
this  country  it  was  proposed  by  that  remarkable  college 
president,  Dr.  Nott,  that  graduates  of  colleges  should, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  He 
felt  that  the  country  received  so  many  benefits  from  such 
men  that  it  was  proper  to  put  them  on  a  civil  list.  But 
it  may  be  objected  that  all  graduates  of  colleges  are  not 
thoughtful  men,  nor  do  they  all  devote  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  but  they  are  in  the  community  and.help  to 
decide  questions ;  they  look  on  all  sides  instead  of  one 
side,  as  the  mere  word  juggler  is  too  apt  to  limit  him- 
self. Life  becomes  more  complicated  every  day,  the 
life  especially  of  communities.  Prolonged  thought  is 
needed  to  understand  the  rights,  relations,  and  duties  of 
men. 

To  encourage  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who  enter 
the  primary  school  to  go  a  step  higher  and  to  keep  going 
on,  should  be  the  effort  of  every  teacher.  There  is  too 
little  education  ;  in  fact,  there  are  too  few  educated  men 
in  the  country  ;  we  are  suffering  just  now  more  from 
this  than  any  other  cause. 


Dr.  Zubiaur's  Return. 

Dr.  J.  Zubiaur,  who  came  to  this  country  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Pan-American  exposition  and  has  since  given  about 
sixteen  months  to  the  study  and  observation  of  educa- 
tional organization  and  methods  of  administration  and 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  left  for 
Argentina  on  Friday  of  last  week.  He  is  going  directly 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  will  begin  the  preparation  of  his 
report  to  the  government.  He  is  deeply  interested  espe- 
cially in  the  problem  of  rural  schools  and  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  these  schools.  Industrial  training,  espe- 
cially in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  is  regarded  by  him 
most  urgently  demanded  for  a  proper  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  districts.  He  was  the  first  edu- 
cator in  South  America  to  attempt  the  experimental 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  connection  with  a  normal 
school  of  which  he  was  the  principal.  Dr.  Zubiaur  is  a 
man  of  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education  and  possesses  a  most  comprehensive  grasp  of 
modem  pedagogical  theory  and  practice.  As  a  member 
of  Argentina's  National  Council  of  Education  his  influ- 
ence has  a  wide  scope  and  will  be  felt  with  increasing 
power  in  the  adjustment  of  the  practice  of  the  schools  to 
the  new  social  and  economic  demands  upon  education. 


Illiterate  Voters. 

There  are  ^1,300,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  voting  age  and  2,300,000  of  them  on  the  last  census 
returned  as  illiterate.  It  is  not  the  foreign-bom  voters 
who  cause  this  percentage  to  be  so  high.  The  proportion 
of  illiterates  among  the  foreign-bom  voters  is  11.5  per 
cent.,  of  native-bom  the  proportion  is  10.5  per  cent. — 
not  a  very  important  difference.  The  average  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  is  less  than  3  per  cent.,  Kansas  less 
than  4,  and  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  less  than  5 
per  cent.;  in  Utah  and  Washington,  less  than  4  per  cent.; 
in  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming,  less  than  5  ;  in 
Massachusetts,  1  per  cent.;  1.5  in  Connecticut ;  2  per 
cent,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  2.5  in  Rhode  Island ;  in 
Louisiana,  20  per  cent.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  19  per 
cent.;  Kentucky,  15;  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  14;  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  12;  West  Virginia,  11, 
and  Arkansas,  10. 

The  high  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  South  is  due  largely 
to  the  colored  inhabitants;  there  are  2,300,000  of  them 
over  21  years  of  age  and  of  these  1,075,000  are  illiterate 
—46  per  cent. 
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Double  System  of  Qrading. 

The  work  of  properly  grading  the  schools  continues  to 
be  a  live  topic.  Methods  have  been  proposed  .which 
benefit  the  stronger  pupils,  in  hastening  their  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  others  which  provide  for  work 
of  differing  grades  of  difficulty  for  different  pupils.  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  plan  is  being  tried  which  combines 
these  two  methods.  In  grades  below  the  seventh  the 
former  method  is  maintained,  in  higher  grades  the  latter. 
Advancement  in  the  first  and  second  grades  will  depend 
primarily  on  ability  to  read,  grouping  the  pupils  in  a 
room  as  may  be  most  desirable,  generally  into  three,  each 
group  progressing  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good 
work. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  classification  depends 
chiefly  on  work  in  reading  and  arithmetic;  above  the  fifth, 
language  and  geography  or  history  are  added — other  con- 
ditions, also,  will  control  advancement.  One  of  the  early 
formed  groups  becomes  absorbed  in  the  third  grade,  leav- 
ing only  two  to  deal  with  from  the  fourth  year  on. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  work  is  varied  to  suit  the 
class.  In  this  plan,  for  convenience,  the  school  year  is 
divided  into  six  equal  periods,  each  constituting  a  unit  of 
work,  and  a  time  for  reports,  interchange  between  classes, 
etc.  The  assignm'ent  of  classes  to  rooms  will  be  made  to 
give  each  teacher  as  nearly  related  A  and  B  divisions  as 
possible.  Promotions  are  regular  at  the  end  of  any  six- 
week  period,  or  special  by  the  superintendent  on  written 
recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 

School  Support  in  ILngland. 

The  following  report  from  The  University  Correspond- 
ent with  regard  to  schools  in  England  and  Wales  shows 
that  under  inspection  there  are  20,000  schools,  14,300 
being  voluntary  or  church  schools  supported  by  private 
funds  of  churchmen,  to  a  great  extent,  and  providing 
for  6,500,000  children.  There  are  5,800  board  schools, 
paid  for  by  churchmen  and  non-conformists.  In  the 
evening  continuation  classes  there  are  in  attendance 
210,000  pupils.  This  may  throw  some  light  on  the  edu- 
cational bill  now  being  discussed  and  give  readers  of  The 
School  Journal  some  concrete  idea  of  the  subject.  It 
must  be,  of  course,  remembered  that  the  principal  source 
of  education  in  England  for  many  years  has  emanated 
from  the  so-called  national  church,  as  the  above  report 
shows. 


Dr.  Grunner,  celebrated  in  Germany  for  his  works  on 
physiological  psychology,  has  brought  to  light  some 
interesting  discoveries  on  the  dangers  which  the  duties  of 
teaching  bring  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  equilib- 
rium. He  has  been  able  to  establish  that  in  insane  asy- 
lums the  proportion  of  women  teachers  is  one  to  eighty 
or  ninety  of  insane  women.  The  proportion  of  women 
who  teach  to  the  whole  female  population  is  one  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  the  peril  of  insanity  is  four 
times  as  great  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  average  woman. 
During  the  period  of  examinations,  the  professor  estimates 
that  the  danger  to  the  candidate  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
average  woman. 

Statistics  are  lacking  for  men,  but  it  is  thought  the 
danger  of  insanity  would  be  about  the  same. 


At  the  Eighth  International  Congress  against  alcohol- 
ism, held  at  Vienna,  M.  de  Hartel,  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  Austria,  said  that  in  Vienna  alone  about 
half  of  the  school  children  regularly  used  alcoholic  bever- 
ages; and  that  in  Bohemia  there  are  25,000  drunkards 
known  to  the  police,  and  thus  the  vice  threatens  about 
75,000  children. 

Dr.  Kassowitz,  professor  of  the  hygiene  of  children,  in 
the  University  of  Vienna,  denied  the  current  statements 
concerning  the  usefulnevSs  of  alcohol  as  tonics,  foods, 
nerve  food,  antiseptics,  etc.  He  also  showed  that  alcohol, 
even  in  a  very  small  quantity,  is  absolutely  certain  to 
enfeeble  the  perceptive  faculty  in  children. 


E/ducational  Meetings. 

Secretaries  of  teachers'  organizations  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings,  election  of  officers, 
and  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list. 

Nov.  19-21.— Indiana  State  Association  of  Town  and  City 
Superintendents,  at  Indianapolis. 

Nov.  20-22.  —Northern  Canfomia  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Redding. 

Nov.  21-22.— Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Red  Wing. 

Nov.  27-28.— West  Virginia  Teachers' Association,  at  Blue- 
field. 

Nov.  27-28.  -Western  Ohio  Round  Table,  at  Dayton.  T. 
A.  Edwards,  Xenia,  president. 

Nov.  27-28.— Southwest  Kansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Kinsley. 

Nov.  27-29.  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Hutchinson. 

Nov.  28-29. —Western  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Marshall. 

Nov.  28-29.  —Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Findlay.    W.  W.  Chalmers,  Toledo,  president. 

Nov.  28-29. —Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Nov.  28-29.  —Southwest  Nebraska  Educational  Association, 
at  Cambridge. 

Nov.  28-^.  —Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bos- 
ton.   Supt.  L.  P.  Nash,  Holyoke,  secretary. 

Nov.  28-29. -^Central  Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  at 
Chicago.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Hyde  Park  high  school,  Chica- 
go, president. 

Nov.  28-29.— Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mari- 
etta. 

Nov.  28-29. —Crawford  County  (Ind.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Milltown.  Ind.,  Supt.  C.  A.  Robertson,  president. 

Nov.  28-30.  — Onio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Findlay. 
Arthur  Powell,  Steubenville^resident. 

Dec.  22-24.  —Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Water- 
ville. 

Dec.  22-24.  —Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Col- 
orado Springs. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Indianapolis. 

Southern  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Principals,  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Grammar  School  Princi- 
pals, Orson  Warren,  Elmira,  president.    At  Syracuse. 

New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hallock,  Columbia  university,  president.    At  Syracuse. 

New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Conference.    Richard  * 
A.  Searing,  Rochester  Normal  Training  school,  president. 
At  Syracuse. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Los  Angeles.  A.  E. 
Shiunate,  president. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Topeka.  Joseph 
H.  Hill,  president. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  and  County  Superintendents' 
Associations,  at  Milwaukee. 

Association  of  American  Universities,  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Lincoln. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Township  Superintendents,  at 
Columbus.    D.  H.  Barnes,  Osbom,  president. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Examiners,  at  Columbus. 
Edwin  M.  Craig,  Sabina,  president. 

-     -  — 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Teaching  as  a  Profession.          The  Southern  E^ducation  Move-  against  16.44  per  cent,  of  white  illiteracy 

oi.  X     o     <!.     rii.    1       T»     oi  •              J                                WAM4-  ^^  ^^®  South.    The  negroes  are  not  in- 

Q  ^V"* w?rP^-  S^^^^  ^li   ^^^''Z?^'^                               ™^"^-  <^l^<l^d.    These  figures  Heal  in  every  case 

fh?  Npw  VnSr  ^'^^^iT  n/^^f v,^  JJ^       There  have  been  organized  two  boards  with  none  other  tTian  native  whites,  chU- 

wtlnpS  J  o^fAti^^  ^                            to  further  the  cause  of  Southern  educa-  dren  of  native  parents." 

weonesoay,  uctoDer^.                                ^^^^     q^^    j^   ^j^^   Southern    Education  If  we  add  to  these  figures  the  numbers 

Dr.  Skinner  said  that:                               Board  which  is  for  aid  in  development  of  of  our  white  people  who  can  iust  pass 

The  home  must  touch  elbows  with  the  educational  sentiment;  the  other  is  the  the  test  of  literacy,  who  perhaps  can 
school.  If  the  proper  training  was  given  General  Education  Board  which  is  to  hold  barely  sign  their  names,  but  who  are 
each  child  in  the  home,  much  of  the  and  distribute  funds  for  educational  pur-  practically  illiterate,  our  conditions  are 
wickedness  in  this  world  would  cease,  poses.  seen  to  be  still  more  serious. 
CJontentment,  cheerfulness,  and  truthful-  The  Southern  Education  Board  has  ^^^])*  distinctivelv,  is  "the  Southern 
ness,  the  foundations  of  morality  and  re-  divided  its  work  into  two  parts:  working  J?sk; "  with  all  its  bearings  upon  the  re- 
ligion, must  be  first  taught  at  home,  in  the  South  to  secure  larger  policies  of  hgious,  industrial,  and  political  life  of 
The  school  supplements  this  and  lays  the  local  support  for  popular  education,  and  the  Southern  states,  with  all  its  conse- 
foundation  for  useful  lives.  It  is  mdeed  working  in  both  North  and  South  to  en-  quences  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and  hap- 
a  happy  aueury  when  the  mothers  of  the  courage  larger  policies  of  philanthropy  in  piness  of  the  nation.  The  task  is  one  of 
land  assemble  to  take  counsel  for  the  relation  to  the  educational  needs.  appalling  proportions  and  of  infinite  corn- 
greater  happiness  and  the  betterment  of      This  work  is  undertaken  with  three  as-  plexity. 

the  children.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  teach-  sumptions:  the  first  is,  that,  in  dealing  TTniver^itv  1l#»fir#»c#»nfativAe 
ers  in  the  public  schools  are  women,  and  with  the  educational  problem,  exclusive  ^  nivcrsixy  Jvcpreseniaiives. 
the  number  is  increasing  daily,  and  the  interest  in  the  negro  is  a  mistake.  The  The  Association  of  American  Univer- 
influence  they  have  on  the  cmldren  for  second  assumption  is,  that  if  large  edu-  sities  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  confer- 
good  or  evil  is  tremendous.  The  school  cational  policies  are  to  be  attempted  in  ence  at  Columbia  university  December 
next  to  the  home  is  the  greatest  factor  the  South  they  should  be  worked  out,  for  29,  30,  and  31.  The  preliminary  program 
in  developing  the  traits  cnaracteristic  of  the  most  part,  by  Southern  men.  In  the  includes  the  presentation  of  papers  and 
the  American  nation.  The  home  and  the  third  olace  the  fundamental  appeal  of  the  reports  by  tne  representatives  of  the 
school  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  preparing  hour  ues  in  the  need  of  the  ^eat  unpriv-  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia, 
the  boys  and  girls  to  be  men  and  women  ileged  classes  of  the  population.  Yale,  and  Harvard,  on  **The  Certificate 
of  high  character.                                             The  need  of  this  work  with  its  object  Method  of  Admission  to  Colleges   and 

Dr.    Maxwell,      in    speaking   of   the' to  increase  the  educational  facilities  of  Universities  (a)  from  accredited*  schools 

"Ethics  of  the  Teaching  Profession,"   the  South  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  and   (b)  from  schools  not  examined  by 

asked :                                                            illiteracy  for  that  section  of  the  country,  the  admitting  university  or  formally  ac- 

Do  teachers  have  that  social  position  I^^^^^f^to  be  the  univeraal  opinum  m  credited;"    "Uniformity  of  University 

which  those   '  -     

to  occupy? 

sions.     They  donot  "oc^upT'th^                When  we  learn  that  there  are  Sl6,'000  "The   Requirements  for   Admission  ""to 

social  position  which  their  life  work  en-  white  illiterates  of  voting  age  in  the  Professional  Schools." 

titles  them  to.     "Does  being  a  teacher  Southern  states  it  becomes  obvious  that  ^,      «  ,  .              ^^       . 

allow  that  person  to  enter  the  circle  of  education  is  necessary  as  a  measure  of  •         The  Baltimore    Meeting. 

social  refinement  which  professional  men  self  protection  to  the  state.  rn.      Ajwuvifttmn  nf  rr^iiocrofl  o«/i   t>^ 

such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  enter  be-      The  whole  work  of  these  boards  then  ^aratoi^^Ws  of  the  Ifddfi^  ^t^^ 

cause  of  their  work?     It  is  doubtful,    fesolves  itself  into  a  question  of  patriot-  ^nf  S^land  w^               in  R^fltiV^^ 

Outside  of  the  minister  the  position  held  ism;    that  every  man  must   be    worth  NoveS^anr2a     tIip  ^pn^^^^ 

by  teachers  is  the  most  important.    All  something  to  hi  country,  and  with  this  Kucusai^n  on^ 

^^'ra^^V^^^^                                   the  le^rs^'f^cr^e'^^^^  ^S^^^M^i^o^^^^ 

fht  np^^^i^a  ^ir^^o^^^                      and  Stfthe  Eratfm^ses    ^^^  amination    or   Certificate  ^diploma)?" 

the  perfect  souls  which  maintain  them-   ana  eaucate  tne  uuterate  masses.  j^^^^  Russell,  of  Teachers  college,  will 

selves  complete      The  general  lack  of         ™      Problems  of  the  South  ?peak  on    "The   Educational  .VSue  of 

respect  m  which  school-masters  are  held          1  ne  rrODiems  01  tne  :>OUtn.  laminations  as  the  Culmination  of  Pi^ 

nnni^hm^t  Jl^'l^nnffiSInnfc^^                       The  task  before  the  South  is  one  of  paratory  Courses  ;"     Prof.  A.  S.  Whit- 

K^    in^^hp  n^P?   W J,^  f W  startling  magnitude  as  is  stated  in  a  re-  ney   of  the  University  of  Michigan  on 

?J^«  ^U^TJHl.^l^!fi  ^^^.^^.tii^^l^  cent  cii^ularlssued  by  the  Southern  Ed-  '^The   Method  in    Use    of  Acciiditing 


nff*»n   fViinir   fr^  liffio  f^i  ^K^wTloiii^^  cent  circular  issuod  by  the  Southern  Ed-  ^ne   Metnoa  in     Use    of  Accrediting 

TWtwnrP.^^^  ucation  Board.     It  is  not  the  bare  prob-  Schools,"   and   Miss    Brownell,  of  Mi£ 

hSotiZp«     ??frr^^?  nn^^^^  lem  of  illiteracy,  but  the  problem  o'f  the  Baldwin's  school,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,    and 

Silncr^f  t?.r;^<,?^^H  T  J?^  n^iT  ti  L^  illiteracy  of  hxAdreds  of  thousands  of  the  Dr.  Sachs,  of  Teachers  college,  on  "  The 

&if  il  nSit^  in  Nprvnr^^  negroes  upou  the  one  hand,  and  of  scores  Effect  of  College  Entrance  Examinations 

that  It  is  prohibited  m  New  York  city  of  thousands    of   the  purest  American  Upon     the     Secondary    Schools."    Pro- 

t  even  sav  ^^ock  upon  the  other.     It  is  the  problem  fessor  Lightner  Witnier,of  the  University 


tte  thl^arl  mre*-humT^**LwXJ;  of  intense  earnestness.of  untirin| effort,  of  Pennsylvania,   will  lead  the  genenS 

irs  ago,  and  yet  we  can- 

%hi  ti^J^f^^^i^r.^^  public  resource8"which' are  clearly  inade'-  of  President,  Trustee,  and  Faculty"  will 

n  *  R,Tn?,l?^°  wH.T  q"i?t«-       ..     _      .  be  discussed  by  President  Ira  Ren^n,  of 


that  they  are  more  humane  now  than  struggling  with  the  tMk  of  educating  the  discussion. 

nof  f^ro^™JtToffhV*!J^J.f,*Zfv'*w;  ""asffs  of  two  gilatT^p^aS  out  of       "  The  Relative  Functions  and  Powers 
not  iree  ourselves  oi  tne  contumely  we  u^x ..,x.:^\rJL i i..  .• j_     ^f  i^^aii^^r^^  ^^^^i^^^   ««^  n*^ i4.„»»  «^ii 


have  borne  since 

fs'^^vLe^"^^^  p'^S  awav  ^"^ome  of  the  Southern  states  provide  a  Johns   Hopkins    university.     Dr.    S.'  J. 

LnH^r^ln^'  riniflf^  kIJ^^o^i J«£cf ^«X  public  school  term  of  less  than  100  days,    McPherson,  a   trustee  of  Princeton  uni- 

l^W^i3nP«?       ?n   ?hF^^^^^^^^       A^t  and  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  put  this  fact  versity,  and  Prof.  George  S.  Fullerton,  of 

r3v  Vn^?pt>hpr  . W^  ^^  Conjunction  with   another  which   re-   the  u'niversity  of   Pennsylvania.     Pr^i- 

«HinnW«P«lw^^  veals  tiieeducationaleamestness  of  their  dent  Thomas,  of  Wellesfey  college,  and 

SKUi  m  ms  calling.  people-the  fact  that  of  the  total  reven-   Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  of  Columbia  uni- 

P#»ncinnc  ir^r  Prirripll  Prr^fpccrki-c  ^es  of  Certain  of  these  States  fifty  per  versity,  will  open  the  informal  debate. 

Tensions  lor  COrneU  ITOlessors.  ^^^^   ^g  ^^^  devoted  to  the  development       "  How  Should  the  Entrance  Examina- 

Ithaca,N.Y.— Beginning  with  the  com-  of  the  public  schools.  No  i)eople  any-  tion  Paper  in  History  be  Constructed  ?  " 
mencement  in  June,  1903,  as  already  an-  where  are  making  larger  sacrifices  in  the  ^^ill  be  the  topic  on  Saturday.  Among 
nounced  in  The  School  Journal,  Cor-  interest  of  education  than  the  people  of  the  speakers  will  be  Prof.  Lucy  M. 
nell  university  will  retire  all  professors  the  South.  Salmon,  of  Vassar  college,  chairman  of 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  plan  is  to  So  long,  however,  as  public  resources  the  History  Examination  Committee  ; 
have  the  retired  professors  serve  as  spe-  are  so  inadeqate  the  conditions  of  illiter-  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  of  the  Dewitt  Clinton 
cial  lecturers  in  their  respective  depart-  acy,  even  in  the  stronger  race,  cannot  be  ^^S^  school,  of  this  city  ;  Prof.  Paul 
ments  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Their  less  than  serious.  The  representative  of  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton  university,  and 
duties  will  be  assigned  them  by  President  a  Southern  college  has  thus  put  the  Prof.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  of  the  University  of 
Schurman.  The  salary  for  the  first  year  facts:  **Thruout  the  whole  eleven  states  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  that  received  at  the  time  of  retire-  of  the  secession  one  person  in  six  (16.44  ivr/*«r  V/^i-L-  DAn^  *  »  ivt 
ment;  after  that  $1,500  a  year.  The  pro-  per  cent. )  native  whites,  children  of  na  ^^^^  lOIK  JVegCntS  INCWS. 
f essors  who,  in  consequence  of  this  rule,  tive  parents,  10  years  old  and  over,  cannot  The  growth  of  the  high  school  enroll- 
will  be  retired  next  June  are  :  Hiram  read  and  write;  while  in  North  Carolina  ment  in  the  state  of  New  York  between 
Corson,  professor  of  English  literature  ;  and  Louisiana  (Alabama  is  not  far  1896  and  1900  was  something  phenomenal. 
Charles  Mellen  Tyler,  Sage  professoi-  of  ahead),  one  white  person  in  every  four  During  that  period  the  growth  in  New 
the  history  of  religion  and  Christian  is  totally  illiterate.  The  eleven  states  York  was  52  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
ethics ;  I.  P.  Roberts,  director  of  the  outside  of  the  South  which  have  the  18  per  cent,  m  Massachusetts.  The  in- 
CoUege  of  Agriculture,  and  Francis  M.  highest  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  Union  crease  in  1902  was  9  per  cent,  as  corn- 
Finch,  dean  of  the  College  of  Li^w.  show  only  7.7  per  cent,  of  illiterates  as  pared  with  5.6  ^r  c«cA.,  va.'S^^. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  official  figures  of  the  budget  for  aminations  take  the  longer  examinations  need  of  shop  work,  which  it  is  hoped  to 

1903  show  that  the  department  of  educa-  for  higher  institutions  ttiey  cannot  sus-  introduce. 

tion  has  been  allowed  $840,000  more  than  tain  their  work.                        ,  The  board  of   education  of    Dayton 

H^  ^K  nf^^l^-nn^^fi^  1f.nH 'wht^h  J^tice  Blanchaid  has  decided  that  the  Ohio,  on  October  23,   elected  Dr.  iiiwin 

Iwt  ^i^^«  fi^  Jfffi  rI^„!^S  «^nS  <^ity  superintendent  has  no  authority  to  N.  Brown,  of  Ann  Arbor,    Michigan,  to 

S^S/t^L\t^v^«^o^^J^«^^^^  re'^ew  Tteacher's  license  temporarily  in  succeed  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  as  super- 

wgly,  gives  the  board  of  education  $1,340-  the  fourth  year.    The  contention  is  that  mtendent  of  the  Dayton  schools.     Dr. 

OOD  more  to  spend  this  year  than  last.  ^         j.    ^                    ^      renewal  the  Brown  received  his  education  at  the  Lan- 

Nearly  half  of  this  is  to  be  spent  m  in-  j^^  time   it  must  be  either  made  per-  sing.  Mich.,  schools  and  in  the  University 

creasing  the  salaries  of  the  teachera.  manent  or  canceled.    The  probation  peViod  of  Michigan.    He  received  the  degree  of 

At  the   meeting  of  the  board  of  esti-  therefore  cannot  be  extended  in  doubtful  A.  B.,    A.  M.,    and   LL.  B.    from   the 

mate  and  apportionment,  November  8,  two  cases.     If  that  is  the  law  it  is  a  very  latter.     He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 

million  dollars  was  authorized  for  the  foolish    one   and    ought  to  be  speedily  schools  at  Jonesville  and  Allegan,  Mich., 

board  of  education,  for  the  acquisition  of  changed.    Teachers  who  at  the  end  of  ^^^  also  at  Hastings^  Nebraska, 

school  sites.  three  years  have  not  done  work  that  is  Recently  he  received  the  degree  of 

The  next  dinner  of  the  Male  Teachers'  entirely  satisfactory  but  have  made  prog-  ^\  ^^^  ^  University  of  Michigan. 

Association    will    occur    November    15,  ress    sufficient   to  encourage  the  super-  ^^*  Brown  takes  up  his  duties  at  Day- 

1902,  at  6  P.M.  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough,  intendent  in  the  belief  that  they  will  sue-  ^^  at  once. 

Broadway  and  36th  street.  The  subject  ceed  in  the  end,  must  lose  their  licenses.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  Teach- 
for  discussion  will  be  ''English  and  Lit-  This  ought  not  to  be.  ers  coflege  in  the  general  education 
erature."  The  speakers  announced  bv  it  is  understood  that  the  superinten-  courses  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
Chairman  L.  M.  Burdick  are:  Supt.  Ed-  dents  hope  to  get  the  new  course  of  study  ^^^  administrative  purposes  to  break  up 
ward  L.  Stevens,  Examiner  James  C.  into  operation  by  February,  1903.  A  ^^  division  of  education  into  five  depart- 
Byrnes,  Prin.  Percival  Chubb,  of  the  question  has  arisen,  however,  as  to  the  ments— the  history  and  philosophy  of  ed- 
Ethical  Culture  school;  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  advisability  of  issuing  the  course  of  study  ucation,  educational  administration,  edu- 
editor  of  TIm  Forum;  Prof.  F.  T.  Baker,  without  the  system  explaining  each  sub-  cational  psychology,  elementary  educa- 
Teachers  college;  Isaac  H.  Stout,  super-  ject  and  grade.  If  it  is  determined  to  ^^^^j  and  secondary  education.  The 
visor  of  Institutes,  and  Frank  H.  Wood,  issue  both  skeleton  course  and  syllabi  at  professorship  in  secondary  education  is 
supervisor  of  training  classes,  of  the  once  the  new  course  may  be  delayed  ^^^  and  is  filled  by  Dr.  Sachs.  An  ad- 
state  of  New  York.  somewhat.    It  is  said  that  departmental  •  ditional  instructor  or  assistant  has  been  ap- 

Orders  have  been  issued  that  every  teaching  will  not  be  requirea  under  the  pointed  to  each  of  the  other  departments, 

public  school  in  Staten  Island,  not  already  new  course  but  will  be  optional.    The  Miss  Mary  B.  Vail  has  been  appointed 

provided  with  fire-escapes,  must  be  so  course  will  be  so  devised  that  the  present  instructor  in  domestic  science  in  Teach- 

equipped  at  once.     The  older  buildings  class  system  or  the  division  of  subjects  ers  college.    She  has  recently  been  head 

have  none,  so  that  only  those  erected  in  will   be  equally  practicable.     It   is  be-  of  the  department  of  domestic  science  at 

the  past  few  years  are  provided  with  lieved  that  in  some  schools  departmental  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

escapes.  work  might  not  be  advantageous  as  such  Prof.  Priedrich  Hirth,  head  of  the  new 

It  is  understood  that  Prin.  Wallace   F.  ^  P^*'^  requires  certam  conations  for  sue-  department  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  uni- 

Lyons,  of  P.    S.    155,  in  the  Bronx,  has  ^®^^-  versity  that  says  that  the  primary  aim  of 

applied  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  At  the  re^ar  meeting  of  the  Princi-  the  courses  offered  will  be  to  teach  Chinese 

of  serious  illness.  pals'   Association  of  the  city  of    New  as  a  modem  language  from  the  more 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  decided  to  require  the  York,    held   in    City  college,    Saturd^  practical  standpoint,  for  the  purposeof 

assignment  of  substitutes  in   order  of  mornmg  November  1,  Prol  Charles  ?.  training  competent    interpreters.      The 

stanW  by  the  district  superintendents,  p^^' ^^,.^^^  School  of  Pedagogy,  lee-  commercial  imjwrtance  of  the  language 

m,.    tT  I.T.    T^j      ^.       A        •  ^-  tured  on '*  The  Purpose  in  Teaching  His-  is  to  be  kept  in  view. .    Instruction   in- 

The  Public  Education  Association  gave  tory  in  the  Public  Schools."  TheTectur-  tended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  first  of  Its  six  free  Sunday  concerts  er  declared  that  good  citizenship  should  China  and  its  history  also  will  be  ^ven. 
in  Pubhc  Schcwl  33,  418  West  Twenty-  ^^  the  one  great  purpose  in  teaching  his-  Some  of  the  courses  will  take  up  the 
eighth  street,  Sunday,  November  9,  at  4  tory  to  children.  To  him  **good  citizen-  study  of  documents  and  despatehes  and 
o  clock.  If  the  plan  proves  the  success  g^jp^*  comprehends  an  enlarged  knowl-  will  be  intended  for  those  who  may  wish 
anticipated,  theconc^  will  be  extended  ^dge  of  human  nature,  an  increased  to  go  to  China  to  join  the  diplomatic  con- 
to  other  neignbornooas.  knowledge  of  current  events,  and  correct  sular  or  customs  services,    it  is  expected 

In  order  to  discover  the  health  condi-  ideas  for  the  conception  of  a  civic  con-  that  in  two  years  a  student  may  acquire 

tions  prevailing  in  the  evening  schools,  science.  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  mooem  busi- 

health  inspectors  recently  visited   Even-  xhe  department  of  physics  at  Barnard  ness  style. 

ing  School  No.  4.    Eleven  cases  of  tra-  college  has  been  recently  enlarged.    The  The    registration    in    the  New  York 

choma  were  discovered,  and  one  case  of  department  now  occupies  the  whole  sec-  University  School  of  Pedagogy  is  345, 

acute    conjunctivitis.      The    latter   and  ^^5  floor  of  Fiske  Hall.    Besides  the  in-  which     exceeds    the    figure     for     last 

\a1a^           trachoma  cases  were  ex-  crease  in  room  the  general  equipment  year  by  over  100.     The  registration  in 

cludea  from  school.               ^.     ^.        ^,  has  been  greatly  augmented.  the  umversity  as  a  whole  will  probably 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  m,  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  fu^  i,k^^-o^  ^f  fu«  n^.  reach  2  000 

depariiment  is  considering  the  advisabil-  The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Bry-  reacn  Auuu.                                ,      i^        u 

ity  of  extending  regular  inspection  to  ?2",^?"|?\!e^  ^?  Teachers  college  shows  M.   Jules    Cambon    formerly    French 

fVvA  ^vpnW   Rrhonla       At  nr^pnt   thp  that  3182  bound  volumes have  been  added  ambassador  to  the  Umted  States,    and 

f oL  oT^plcto^^^^    not  iS^e  enough  during  the  past  academic  year.  who  has  always  furthered  the  relations 

to  cover  this  work.  Oliver  D.  Clark,  of  the  Brooklyn  boys'  between  French  and  American  umverai- 

Tf  ia  rannrf^  fha^  R  OcrHpn  riorpmiiQ  ^igh  school,  has  been  nominated  principal  ties,  will  speak  at  Columbia  university 

It  is  reported  that  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  ^^        g^j^i       eveninir  hieh  ^hool  in  on    Monday    afternoon,    November    17. 

Srofessor  of    chemistry  and   vice-presi-  o|  ^"«  i^Jjjf^Kwii  eveiuuK  nign  stnoui  in  fny^:„  :„  u:,,  ^pj.«p-j^pii  visit  tn  rnliimhin   » 

ent  of  the  College  of  the  City  of^New  Place  of  Mr.  fla^kell,  who  was  recently  JI^?  f.i^^^^ 

York     has  annlied   for   retirement       A  Promoted  to  a  distnct  supenntendency.  ^^  is  leaving  tms  country  to  take  up  his 

lorK,    nas  appiiea   lor   retirement,      a  Cj     Clark  is  a  graduate  of  Geneseo  nor-  new  duties  as  ambassador  at  Madrid, 

dean  or  erovemor  will  have  to  be  elected  j*ai.  v^mii^io » ^liuiuatc  ux  wiicseo  nur  ^    .      ,                    ,.        ^      i-t      i.    i 

to  ierve  until  the  new  city  college  head  is  mal  and  Rochester  university.     He  took  Owing  to  overcrowding  at  public  school 

aoDointed  post-graduate  courses  in  Johns  Hopkins,  No.  20  of  Port   Richmond  arrangements 

m^         'i       xi_i.i-j       -1x1          .  and  has  been  a  special' student  at  Uolum-  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  use   of  the 

The  newly  established  social  settlement  bia,  nine  years.    He  taught  also  in  Vic-  large  hall  in  the  Masonic  building  for 

in  the  Speyer  school  building  has  already  tor,   N.    Y.,   and  was  principal  of  the  school  purposes. 

125  boys  under  its  charge.     Many  more  Baldwinsville  school.      He  has  been    a 

have  been  turned  away  owing  to  the  lim-  teacher  in  the  boys'  high  school  for  thir-  New  York  E^ducatlOnal  Council. 

ited  accommodations.  teen  years.  The  New  York  Educational  Council  will 

Three  cases  of  forgery  m  connection  it  has  been  left  for  James  A.  O'Don-  meet  in  law  room  No.  1,  New  York  uni- 
with  public  school  checks-one  the  nel,  principal  of  the  West  Thirty-fifth  versity,  Washington  square,  Saturday, 
forgery  of  a  vacation  school  teachers  street  evening  school,  to  publish  an  November  15,  1§[^,  at  10.30  A.  M.  The 
name,  the  other  two,  the  double  duplica-  evening  school  paper  with  a  serious  pur-  subject  to  be  considered  will  be  '*  School 
tion  of  a  principal  s  check  by  forging  the  pose.  This  is  called  The  Evening  Edu-  Sanitation."  Dr.  Albert  P.  Marble,  as- 
signature  of  a  deputy  city  paymaster  and  cator  and  is  a  monthly  publication  circu-  sociate  superintendent,  New  York  city, 
the  indorsement,  have  recently  come  to  lated  among  the  parents  and  residents  of  will  deliver  the  address.  The  discussion 
light.  As  a  result  a  decided  change  will  the  district.  It  explains  the  work  of  will  be  opened  by  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  super- 
be  made  m  the  system  of  making  out  the  the  various  classes  and  indicates  gener-  intendent  public  school  buildings.  New 
school  slips.  ally  what  each  student  should  stud^r,  aim-  York  city,  and  Charles  E.  Gorton,  super- 

At  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school  two-  ing  to  aid  them  with  their  work   in  va-  intendent  public  schools,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

hour  examinations  have  taken  the  place  rious    subjects.     It  also   is    attempting  After  the  meeting  the  usual  lunch  at 

of  former  half -hour.    It  has  been   found  to  influence  public  sentiment  for  improve-  Hotel  Albert.    James  M.  Grimes,  presi- 

that  when  students  trained  on  short  ex-  ments  in  the  school  by  discussions  of  the  dent,  Clarence  E.  Morse,  secretaxy. 
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txeraption  from  txaraination.     course:  so  also  wfll  a  thirty;hour  course      To  be  eligible  for  Hcense  as  first  assist- 

i.  11  ^'^  methods  (general  or  special) .  together  ant  in  high  schools  each  applicant  must 
The  board  of  examiners  has  formally  with  a  thirty-hour  course  in  school  man-  be  over  twenty-five  and  less  than  fifty 
denned  what  should  constitute  accepted  agement,  coimt  as  a  sixty-hour  course.  years  of  age,  and  must  have  one  of  the 
courses  counting  for  exemption  from  (g)  No  course  is  accepted  that  was  following  qualifications: 
exanunation  for  the  three  higher  elemen-  not  terminated  by  a  successful  examina-  (a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  uni- 
tary licenses— promotion,  assistant's  and  tion.  versity,  recognized  by  the  regents  of  the 
principal's,  as  follows  :  ^  (h)  Exemption  is  granted  only  for  university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
Exemption  on  account  of  studies  is  courses  in  excess  of  the  studies  which  one  year's  satisfactory  post-graduate 
granted  by  the  board  of  examiners  only  were  required  to  establish  the  eligibility  study,  which  may  have  been  concurrent 
to  applicants  for  license  for  promotion,  of  the  applicant  for  license  No.  1.  with  teaching  experience,  and  five  years' 
hcense  as  assistant  to  pnncipal,  and  license  as  principal  in  elementary  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  in 
license  as  pnncipal  m  elementary  schools.                             SCHOOLS  secondary  schools  or  in  colleges,  three  of 

license  for  promotion.  1.  No  exemption  for 'this   license   is  !^H''yJ;yS^H^^*^''^^'' ""  ^^"^  ^''''^ 

Exemption  is.  granted  from  examina-  granted  from  examination  in  professional      ^.  gr^S^aUoii  from  a  college  or  uni- 
tion  in  the  principles  and  methods   of  siAjectsorinipoup  A  (Englisfi  literature,   versiV,^cog^^ 

teaching  to  those  who  complete  m  an  grammar,  and  rhetoric).  univp^tv  oTthrVtate  of  New  Yo      and 

approved  institution  satisfactory  courses  2.  College  graduates  are  exempted  from  ^r^e^'s  Stisf^to^  ^p^ItSSd'i^e 
amounting  to  at  least  sixty  hours  mpnn-  examination  m  scholarship,  except  m  gtudyf  which  may  have  beS^  concurrent 
ciples  and  methods  of  teaching.  group  A.  wit K   t^al^hinor    pW  and    seven 

Note3.-(a)  No  exemption  for  thisli-  .J- APPJi-nts  not  graduates  o^^^^^^         7^iL'Zi^U>^Z^!^ce"it  ^t 


8t™ctJveVo3c,SnS'd.;^^in^ete. groups:    Group  B-logic  and  phychology;  ^"^^^^du^^Stte 'c"  ie^ '  After^mpS^- 

noMudld3i?"rinff€lKS  ^m^i^T^ili-^S^'^i^m^^t  S  tL  lE  o^^^i  b^'^tainelby 

of  t^^Wng  "pof  p'SJ^^rex^mption  1^'*=^  j^:|«{?PjS^' i^j.^.  !^*f  p*^^:  *''EJKp?fiSX'lnter8  the  exami- 

under  this  head   "principles and met*hods  ,^^  "^i^J  ^^Srtalrf^ nameTv    "^tion  Witl   (unless  he   is   already  the 

of  teaching"  will  be  regarded  as  includ-  J^^**^*.,^^     n»Ji^„     ^o^^fT  «;  holder  of  a  regular  license  to  teach  in 

ing  science  of  education,  history  of  edu-  Y!^*'<5„i:j*"'''     ^""^n,     apanisn,    or  ^^^  ^j      ^^  ^^  j.j^  ^  satisfactory  phy- 

cation,  psychology  (educational,  applied,  ^^  Sv^^««„  ,•«  «««  «,  ?« twA  nf  tv,o  sician's  certificate  within  one  year)  be 

genetic,  pure),  general  method,  methods  J^;,;^^?^^®?  "  *?^!„°J  ^!?^„?L*'?^  given  a  physical  examination  conducted 

of    teaching    special     subjects,     school  fi^oups  named  m  section  3  is  granted  to  |           ^^J-  ^     physicians  authorized  by 

management.                  "  those  who  present  a  diploma  or  certificate  ^]ge  board  of  edu?afio^    No  person  tak- 

(c)  No  course  will  be  accepted  which  obt«n^  by  e^nuwation  on  completion  f«|  X  phy^cid  examinatiSi  will  be 
was  not  pursued  in  a  college,  university,  £, ^at'sfactory  college  or  university  jj  ^.^g^  ^^^^^  j,e  has  been  vaccinate^ 
or  extension  center  recognized  by  the  courses.  .  .  within  eieht  years,  or  imless  the  examin- 
re^en^^of  the  University  of  the  State  of  ..^^^^T^  j.^^^^^^  ^-    --J^^  ing%hysi\an^repoks  that  vaccination  is 

(d)  No  course  of  lej«  than  thirty  hours'  pursued  rniderttje  din^tion  o^  a  college  "«LiS's  issued  under  these  regulations 
attendance  is  accepted.  ?I,^  t^SJ?    accepted  as  counting  j^^,^  ^^^  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^          ^j         l^ 

(e)  No  course  is  accepted  that  was  not  ^J^J^^^-  ■  .  «,«♦  anr?  ai^nnH  renewed  for  two  successive  years  without 
terminated  by  a  successful  examination.  (b)  Elementwy-t.  «.,  first  and  second  examination  in  case  the  work  of   the. 

(f)  Exemption  is  granted  only  for  S^"'^ nJ?  bT^^^pti^S'^ol lege  holEflSSisfacS^.  At  the  dose  of 
courses  m  excess  of  the  studies  which  firuages  win  not  oe  acceptea  as  college  the  third  vear  of  continuous  successful 
were  required  to  establish  the  eligibility  ^ffl^LrTsteSp^  ""''"""  se^vicffidty  superintendent  may  mak^ 
of  the  applicant  for  license  No.  1.  cien  l|iguagesbe  ^^^ceP^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Ij^^^^  P^^S^Tt^am  H  Maxwell 

license  as  assistant  to  principal.  least  one  year  or  one  summer  session.  ^  }^^,  S;r.^;wI«H'pAt 
Exemption  is  granted  from  examination  (d)  No  course  of  less  than  thirty  hours'  ,  ^^^^  bupennrenaeni. 
in  English,  or  in  science,  or  in  geography,  attendance  is  accei)ted.  Marriage  not  Resignation. 
historjr,  and  civics,  to  those  who  com-  (e)  For  exemption  in  any  group  at  According  to  the  decision  of  Justice 
plete  in  an  approved  institution  satis-  least  sixty  hours  attendance  must  have  Cochrane,  of  the  supreme  court.  Kings 
factory  courses,  which  courses  shall  have  been  given  to  not  more  than  two  of  the  county,  a'  woman  teacher,  when  she  mar- 
been  pursued  either  during  the  school  subjects  embraced  in  such  CTOup ;  two  ^^g  j^g  j^q^  automatically  hand  in  her 
year  for  at  least  two  years,  or  in  a  uni-  thirty-hour  courses  will  not  Tbe  counted  resignation  by  that  act.  While  the  by- 
versity,  or  normal  summer  school  during  for  exemption  in  any  group,  unless  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  mar- 
at  least  two  six  weeks'  sessions,  or  dur-  subiects  covered  by  such  courses  fall  j.jg^  teachers  is  reasonable,  according  to 
ing  one  school  year  and  one  summer  ses-  within  the  same  group.  ,  ^  the  court,  the  position  that  marriage  is  a 
sion,  and  shall  nave  amounted  to  at  least  (f)  Exemption  is  granted  only  for  resignation  is  untenable.  The  board  of 
120  hours,  as  follows  :  In  the  science  of  courses  in  excess  of  the  studies  required  education  must  try  the  teacher,  who|mar- 
education,  sixty  hours,  and  in  some  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  applicants  ^^g^  f^j.  violation  of  the  by-laws  and  then 
branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art  sixty  for  license  No.  1.                                          declare  her  place  vacant     This  simply 

'Xtes.-(a)  No  exemption  is  granted  First  Assistante  in  High  Schools.   '^^^  ^^ "-  ^HnuJa^o'^^S™*"^'^ 

for  this  license  from  examination  m  his-  [OffloiaJ  AnBoancement.j                   siderable  extra  work  in  each  case.    The 

tory  and  principles  of  education,  methods,  An    examination    of    applicants    for  board  of  education  will  probably  appeal, 

and  school  management.  licenses  as  first  assisants  m  the  high                     ^i        * ..        . 

(b)    "The   science  of  education"  will  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  be                      CiasS  l^lDranes. 

be  interpreted  to  include  any  professional  held  on  Monday,  December  15,  1902,  at      In  all  probability  the  plan  for  the  in- 

subjects,  namely,  principles  of  education,  9:30  a.m.,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  hall  troduction  of  class  libraries  in  the  public 

psychology  (educational,  £tt)plied,  genetic,  of  the  board  of  education.  Park  avenue  schools,   which  has  been  discussed  for 


special  fund  devoted  to  such  pur- 

(c)  No  first-year  course  in  foreign  Ian-  applicant's  record  will  be  considered  in  poses  by  the   board   of    estimate   and 
guages  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactoi^  making  up  his  mark  on  the  oral  exami-  apportionment.      However    a   sufficient 
course  in  "literature,  science,  or  art,  nation.  sum  may  be  left  to  make  a  beginning, 
but  second-year  and  more  advanced  work  This   examination  will  be  limited  to  The  plan  which  has  been  arranged  pro- 
will  be  so  accepted.  applicants  for  licenses  as  first  assistants  vides  for  libraries  in  the  grammar  grades 

(d)  "An  approved  institution  "  is  in-  in  the  subjects  or  departments  named  in  of  all  the  schools.  There  is  to  be  a  super- 
terpreted  to  mean  any  institution  recog-  the  following  schedule.  The  written  ex-  intendent  of  libraries,  who  will  be  given 
nized  by  the  regents  as  a  college  or  as  amination  of  each  applicant  will  include  the  selection  of  books  suitable  for  each 
an  extension  center.  the  science  of  education,  the  subject  or  grade  ;  will  instruct  the  teachers  how  to 

(e)  No  course  of  less  than  thirty  hours'  subiects  to  be  covered  by  the  license  keep  account  of  the  books  gjiven  out ; 
attendance  is  accepted.  applied  for,  methods  of  teaching  such  and  will  make  periodical  visits  to  the 

(f )  Two  thirty-hour  courses  will  not  be  subject  or  subjects,  and  the  practical  schools  to  encourage  the  children  to  read, 
counted  as  a  sixty-hour  course  unless  conduct  of  a  high  school  department.  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  the 
they  are  in  closely  related  subjects;  e  gr..  Mathematics.  best  use  of  the  Carnegie  libraries  which 
a  thirty-hour  course  in  rhetoric,  together  English.  are  to  be  established. 

with  a   thirty-hour  course  in  advanced  History  and  civics.  A  class  library  will  consist  of  about 

French,   will  not  count  as  a  sixty-hour  Classical  languages.  sixty  books  whicn  will  cost  about  $36  per 

course,  but  a  thirty-hour  course  in  rhet-  Modem  languages.  class. 

oric^  together  with  a  thirty-hour  course  Biological  science.  When  the  class  has  read  all  the  books 

in  literature,  will  count  as  a  sixty-hour  Fine  arts.  they  will  be  replaced  \fy  others. 
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Teachers'  Classes.  or  in  the  home.   The  ends  of  lead  pencils,  Recent  Deaths. 

tioffnS  to  oSz?t?l^;  i"*{fif;  To'^coZ'Srt^Tseir^whlrn'S  Dr.   Robert  C.    Kedzie.    the   vete^n 

tion  intends  to  organize  classes  to  help  hv  dudHs  who  sit  at  desks  side  bv  side  professor  of- chemstry   at  the    Michi- 

^terX^e  r^^ir^Tfliri^t  "^nce  thf^^n^inj^f  the  sc^^^^^  gan  Agricultur^oUeg^  died  at  his  home 

SoS^thJ^ouiI^^ThJofficiafrilS-  t^^'  J^.O?"  P^Pil«l?ve  been  excluded  at  the  college,  Friday.  November  7..    He 


yearsof^the  course.^  Ihe official regu-  ^^  ^^^^^  deolrtment  insoectors.  had  been  failing  for  sometime  past  and 

bv   the    state 
professor  emeri- 


Sio^^  thP  W^nf  Pv^^r^nlfr^^'^n?^"  ^V  health  department  inspectors.  had  been  failing  for  soin 

lations  of  the  board  of  examiners  pre-     /  -j,.     ,  -Jl-  ^,  ^.    .      ,     •.,     ,      last   spring   was    retired 

scnbe  (a)  peda^gic  equipment  of  courses  A  Diind  JMathematlCian  S    VYorllL    board  of  agriculture  as  p] 


was  bom  in  Delhi,  N.  Y., 

.  -      . .      ,               ,           .     ^.~       ^     .       . — -«.^..»      ,, ^^  «^„.«  «.  ^«.«,  „«»««.  J  -^,  .823,  and  was  brought  by  his 

toryattendanceandexammation  at  the  of  Brooklyn.    There  is    at  present  no  parents  to  Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  when 

close  of  the  term.      Teachers  who  have  work  on  this  subject  obtainable  in  the  but  three  years  of  age.    His  early  educa- 

not  completed  such  work  must  pass  an  English  language    and    therefore    this  tion  was  obtained  from  the  three  months' 

examination  m  principles  and  methods  of  work  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  winter  school  in  the  old  log  school-house, 

teaching,  unless  they  hold  license   No.  2.  we  learn  that  Mr.    Carll  has  been  totally  He  entered  Oberlin  college  at  seventeen 

<?)  .fc^l^'astic  equipment  as  judged  by  blind  from  his  birth.  years  of  age  and,  making  his  own  way, 

ability  to  pass  an  examination  m  one  of  Mr.  Carll  was  graduated  from  Columbia  graduated  in  the  classical  course  in  1847. 

the    following:    English,    mathematics,  in  1870,   second  in  his  class,    and  soon  He  was  at  once  given  charge  of  the 

history  and  civics,  geography  and  elemen-  took  up  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Rochester    academy,     Oakland   county, 

tary  science,    and  drawing,      (c)   Only  Becoming  interested  in  the   subject  of  Mich.,    which  position  he  held  for  two 

teachers  of  three  years  experience  are  calculus  of  variations  he  discovered  that  years  when  he  entered  the  University  of 

enable.                          , .  ,    ^^     ^^ ,        ,  only  one  book  had  appeared  on  this  sub-  Michigan  and  graduated  with  the   first 

o  A  co^J^^tt^ee*   of  which   Dr.  Edward  ject  in  English.    This  was  published  in  medical  class  in   1851.      He  settled  at 

Stitt  is  chairman,  has  been  m  correspond-  igsi  by  Prof.  John  H.  Jellet,  of  the  Uni-  Kalamazoo,   but,   in    1852,    removed   to 

ence  with  the  officers  of  New  York  uni-  versity  of  Dublin,  but  no  trace  of  it  could  Vermontville  where  he  remained    until 

versity   and  hope   to  have    all    courses  be  found.  1861  when  he  entered  the  army  as  sur- 

offered  by  the  association  suitably  recog-  Mr.  Carll  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  geon  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan  Infantry. 

nized  by  the  state  department.    Supt.  W.  subject  and  after  ten  years  labor  he  pub-  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Lansing  and 

H.  Maxwell  has  expressed  his  approval  lished  his  book  called ''Calculus  of  Varia-  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 

of  the  proposed  plan.     It  is  the   hope  of  tions."     The  material  for  this  work  was  agricultural  college  since  1863.     He  was 

the  committee  that  teachers,  who  do  not  gathered  from  libraries  both  in  this  coun-  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  state 

wish   to  pursue   full  university  courses,  try  and  Europe.  board  of  health  and  its  president.      He 

will  be  encouraged  to  begin  improvement  >rhe  book  at  once  made  Mr.  Carll  an  was  president  of  the  state  medical  soci- 

«?Sr    ?^^-    ^®,f   ?®*  ^^^^o^^y    ^^    ^^®    mathematical    world  ety  m  1874.     He  was  a  member  of  va- 

ttA.y.^%^^^^*^      f  cominittee  writes,  and   altho  little  known  to  the   world    in  rious  scientific  societies  and  had  a  national 

that  the  Teachers    Assocmtion  should  general  he  has  been  of  great  assistance  reputation  as  the  author  of  valuable  pa- 

not  nierely  aim  after  the  betterment  of  to  the   mathematicians   of  the  country,  pers  on  health,  hygiene,  and  ^riculture. 

salaries,  but  also  for  a  consistent  raismg  jj^g   ^^^   ^^^.i^  represents   the  labor  of  He  had  carefully  investigated  the  laws 

of  the  standard  of  our  teaching  ability,  ten  years.     It  deals  with  the   problems  of  chemistry   as  applied  to  agriculture. 

We  realize  that  the  enactment  of  the  known  as    isoperimetrical    or  problems  He  exposed  the  methods  of  manufacture 

Davis  law  and   the   consequent   security  concerning  equal  perimeters.  of  many  patent  medicines  and  adulterated 

of  a  satisfactory  salary  schedule  has  left  Kini\f^rii:irint^r^  WnntpH  food  stuffs.    In  compelling  the  oil  com- 

the  teachers  more  free  to  engage  m  study  JVinacrganncrs   vvamca.  j^^  ^^  furnish  pure  kerosene  and  by 

and  self-improvement.    We  are  aware  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  km-  f,ig  influence  in  securing  legislation  to 

that  many  teachers  are  now  enrolled  at  dergartens  in  the  past  few  years  in  New  protect  the  farmers  from  fraudulent  fer- 

various  institutions  of  learning  and  are  York  that  the  eligible  list  of  kindergart-  tilizers  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to 

at  present  giving  full  proof  of  their  earn-  ners  is  exhausted.    President  Hunter,  of  the  people  of  his  state     To  him  belongs 

est  desire  for  pedagogic  and  professional  the  Normal  college,  is  making  an  effort  the  cr^it  of  originating  the  farmers'  in- 

progress.     We  trust  that  other  teachers,  to  enlarge  the  class  there.     His   idea   is  gtitute  and  the  sanitary  conventions  of 

who  desire   to  join  classes,  may  indicate  to  extend  the  course  so  that  a  graduate  the   state   board  of  health.     He   was  a 

their  preference  below,  writing  in  either  of  a  hieh  school  may  enter.  great  favorite  with  students  and  by  his 

or  both  of  the  columns,  and   if  the   sec-  Dr.  Maxwell  has  suggested   two  meth-  work     and    character    commanded     the 

ond,  kindly  give  the  sub iect  chosen. "  ods  to  get  trained  kinaergartners.     One  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 

The  classes  will  probably  be  held  at  the  is  to  create  an  entirely  independent  school  acquaintances.  W.  J.  McK. 
Normal  college.  The  members  of  the  and  the  other  is  to  add  a  course  to  the  t^  ,  .  ,  „r  t  i  i  i 
committee  on  school  work  are :  Annie  E.  training  schools  for  teachers  in  Manhat-  Frederick  W.  Lankenaw,  formerly  su- 
Boyne,  Rufina  A.  Cregin,  Henry  H.  tan  and  Brooklyn.  At  present  the  city  penntendent  of  the  West  Bay  City,  Mich., 
Plough,  Frank  M.  Rollins,  Beverly  A.  has  to  rely  upon  the  graduates  of  the  schools  died  at  his  home  m  that  city  No- 
Smith,  and  Edward  W.  Stitt,  chairman.  Normal  college  and  private  schools.  New  vember  5.  He  had  suffered  a  stroke  of 
XT  1  1^  •  V  ^-  1  York  offers  very  good  inducements  to  paralysis  on  the  previous  Saturday  and 
INCWarK  nusic  xestival.  kindergartners,    ana,    as   a   result,    has  l^ad  been  unconscious  most  of  the  time. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the   Teachers'  attracted  some  of  the  best  in   the 'coun-  Mr.  Lankenaw  was  bom  in  Fort  Wayne, 

Retirement   Fund  Association  a  musical  try,  most  of  them  being  college   gradu-  ipo-»  F^oruaiy  2,  1848,  and  went  to  West 

festival  will  be  given  by  the  children  of  ates.  Bay  City  m  1867.     He  first  taught  in  the 

the  Newark  public  schools  on  November  NYU  schools  of  the  German  Lutheran  Emma- 

20,  21,  and  22.    While  the  primary  object  ru^^^^n^,  mi^nrr^^nvJ  ^f  t<i^^  v^.v  "H^^   church   and  went   into  the  public 

of  the  concerts   is   to  exhibit  the  profi-  Chancellor  MacCracken    of  New  York  schools  m  1880.     For  a  time  he  was  en- 

ciency  which  has  been  attained   b/ the  ^P^l'^n^' ^Th^^^^^  ^^^  '"^  business,  and  then  returned  to 

pupils  in  the  study  of  music,  by  direction  ^^^u^J-^J^^i^^                                  ?nf  ^In  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  ''^^'''^^  ^^^  •^""^• 

of  the   board  of  education,  the   net  pro-  2Ltj^^^^^^^  no.,H    ry...u.    l^.ll      .     woii  i.«.«^ 

ceeds  are  to  be  given   to   the   Teachers'  dents  who  contemplate  graduate  study.  David    Charles    Bell     a     well-known 

Pi>fii.nT«o«f   i?,i»r/q      n^f^r.  Q  Aftn  ^v,;i.i^^^  I"  regard  to  this  he  cites  the  experience  author,     educator,     and    Shakespearian 

^vr^tiL^yL  ^lass    T^e     and  "^  ^^e  university  where  for  some   time  schola;.  died  in  Washington.  Octtffl.  at 

I^?^n!l  ih?  J!^^^  J  f«  t'ouf  ^tV  t^A  past  students  of  high  standing  have  been  the  age  of  eighty-six.    He  was  a  nephew 

?hp  W?v»n/h«lint  fho  .nt:^f.lP/n^;n?^^  a"owed  to  Substitute  for  the  fast  year  of  of  Alexander  Grlham  Bell.     A  native  of 

'^i'^'ol\^''^X%l^Uou''i:rof  academic  studies  the  fi«t  vear's^ork  in  St.    Andrews    Scotland    he   had   been  a 

the  principals  and  teachers  of  the   public  1^0^,^ h"^^%nt- stLU^ultUt  c^SnTfrLh^^aifgel:*^'**""  ''"'  ^'" 

TVi^  T^o^v^^^o*  T?«f;^^«,««f  T7„«^    A««^  make  this  substitution  take  advantage  of  ,                  ,,        ,,.„,.       ,,  „ 

ciJtfen  is  oreanPzld  uS  Wawf of  the    opportunity    indicates.    Dr.    W-  Johnson    Vt.- Major  Zabina  Kellogg 

ciation   IS   orgamzea   unaer  tne    aws  or  n-acken  believes    that  there  is  no  dis-  Pangbom,  for  several  years  the  principal 

New  Jersey  and  its  funds  are  m  the  cus-  ^j^^t  call  for  arfmm^iatrchang^^^  of  tTie  Johnson  academy,    died  on  nSv. 

tody  of  the  state  treasurer.      The  teach-  '' tL  chanceHor^^^^^                      than  1,  at  Hill-bum,  N.  Y.     While  he  was  the 

^r  rpit'' nT  L?r"'.'iu.^^^  tn"T"^fnn7  2,(iii  stuS  arl  e^^^^  principal   he   had  ^Geoi^e   Dewey,    now 

^Ln    Lapadt^ed   b^^^          or   illness  ^^  '^^  university  and  that  the   current  Admiral  Dewey,    for  one  of  his  pupils. 

fV^^v  n^nTS^t^f irln  ^  expenscs  are  about  $300,000.     Friends  of  After  he  gave  up  his  work  m  the  acad- 

P^P^W^nwovnr   t^^          ^^'  the  University  are  trying  to  raise  an  en-  emy  he  was  for  many  years  an  editor. 

ceemng,  no^  ever,  $501).  dowment  fund  of  $1,000,000.  mr       i         ^'     mt            n          ^ 

Cx>^;^.,o  T  ,r^  Ti:«^,«^  :„  c^u^^i  Mrs.   Lucretia  Morgan  Carpenter,  one 

venous  I^ye  Llisease  in  Schools.  Mrs.  Percy  Widdrington,    of   England  of  the  leading  schoolmistresses  of  the 

A  conference  was  recently  hold  at  the  will  speak  before  the  Newton  Education  early  half  of  the  last  century ,died  recently 

call  of  Commissioner  Lederle  of   the  de-  Association  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Men-  in   Worcester,   Mass.     She  was  bom  in 

partment    of     health    to    consider    the  dav  evening,  November  17,  on  the   New  1816   and   began   teaching  in  Brimfield, 

trachoma  which  threatens  to  lea  scourpe.  Education  Bill,  now  being  considered  bv  Mass.,  when  about  fifteen.     She  taught 

It  was  pointed  cut  by  the  speakeis  that  the  British  parliament.    Herbert  F.  Syl-  nearly  forty  years,  thirty  of  these  being 

the  disease  is  ccnrimunicated  in  the  schcol  vester,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  in  Clinton,  Mass. 
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E^dUCational   New   E^ngland.  ceeded  by  Mr.  a.  E.  MemU,  of  the  im^ 

^  versity  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Bryan  succeeds 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  the  primary  work  for  a  man  in  education  Mr.  A.  A.  Reynolds  as  assistant  in  chem- 
abolition  of  Greek  as  a  Yale  reauirement  is  to  find  ms  equilibrium.  So  the  child  istry.  Prof.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  holds 
President  Hadley  says  the  best  sec-  must  not  be  trained  to  fight  another's  the  David  A.  Wells  professorship  in  gov- 
ondary  school  teachers  have  favored  its  battles,  but  his  own.    The  teacher's  work  emment. 

retention.      From   this  and  other  causes  is  to  arouse  and  to  guide  sympathy,  char-  

he  says  *'the  faculty  does  not  see  its  ity,  and  love  of  right,  and  to  do  this  the   Cun*  T%   n    Monti!omerv  Killed 
way  clear  to  advising  a  secondary  course  teacher  must  interest  himself  in  his  pu-   »^"i"^-  ^'  ^'  a  Auiii^uiutiy  j.viu&u» 
whichspends  the  time  and  omits  Greek."  pils.  .    M^ila.-D.C.  Montgomery,  super- 

Further,  the  teacher  must  enlist  the   mtendent  of  schools  m  Oriental  Negros, 

Providence,  R.  I.— Plans  have  been  aid  of  the  arts.  No  true  artist  can  be  was  murdered  Friday  by  ladrones.  This 
made  for  a  new  en^neering  building  at  selfish.  The  arts  are  a  high  expression  i^  ^be  first  instance  of  a  teacher  in  the 
Brown  university.  It  will  be  three  stories  of  theplay  of  impulse  and  are  not  luxur-  Philippine  islands  being  harmed  while  in 
in  height,  the  first  containing  heavy  ma-  jes.  Thru  them  aided  by  literature  *^®  aischarge  of  his  duty.  Mr.  Mont-  * 
chinery  and  the  general  workshop;  the  charity  and  morality  may  be  developed  gomery  was  a  resident  of  Lexington, 
s^ond,  recitation-rooms  and  a  smsul  lab-  in  the  children  for  the  common  good.  In  Neb.,  and  sailed  for  Manila  on  the  trans- 
oratory,  and  the  third  a  drawing-room.       the  present  danger  from  the  dissension  Port  Thomas,  July  23,    1901,   with   the 

Ground  will  be  bn>ken  for  the  new  ob-  ^If^iThJn^^In'IS^tSlPi^o^ljn^'^l.^^  teache«^who  were  sent  out  at  that  time. 

^''^^^f^Tl^r^J!:^  S  S'AJ^iTL'ttS^^'^h^"^^^^^     Hi«h  CivUization  Of  Antiquity. 

and  meteorological  observations,  which  rj.^     teachers  can  heh)  work  out  the  oer-       At  the  International  Ck)ngress  of  Amer- 

^^' ^^oT^^fn"^^^^^  SiiSS)7e;^of  h^  icanists  on  Friday  Oct.  2fihe  se^ions 

1835,  will  not  be  interrupted.  f       h^  y  j  ^^^  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 

PTTTqFiPT  n     M  AQQ  -  Thp     Rprk^hirP  ^^  OFFICERS.  explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 

rZ^?A  ««;.i.H.l^-^o7iIi1^  ^  .  Mr._  Merle  Getchell  was  elected  presi-  ca.      These .  indicate,  the  reports  said, 

s  coming  year,  an 
secretary. 

^nd  pt^f^'^'^'^H^^^Ftnri^h^m^  A  Model  Building.                        knowledge  of  science  and  art.      Tffeir 

^r^li^wl^L^:.rr^^  The  new   high  school  of  Lexington,   habits  were  regular  and  their  religion 

ITf^H^ip^'    M^^         I    All^n   cJW  Mass.,  is  built  of  brick,  trimmed  Vith  was  a  very  earnest  thing  indeed,  biing 

ton  wS^ted  Drint  f^^^^^  sandstone,  and  contains  recitation-rooms,    full  of  various   physical  tortures.    The 

w  T-^r    Q«H    1&?    A     w     Q^^^  an  assembly  hall  to  accommodate  270  pu-   resemblance  of  the  ruins  unearthed  to 

Alar^^c?p^rv^  P^^S'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  modem  laboratories,    the    ruins   in  Egypt  is    something   re- 

Aoams,  secretary.  j^  j^  windows  with  the  upper  parts  of  markable.    A  new  set  of  hieroglyphics 

Augusta,  Me.  —At  the  third  annual  ribbed  glass  that  carry  the  light  to  all   has  been  discovered  which,   while   un- 
session  of  the  Maine  Association  of  Col-  parts  of  the  room,  has  the  latest  and   known  at  present,  is  hoped  to  throw  ad- 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools  the  report  most  approved  method  of  heating,  and  ditional  lignt  on  the  character,  manners, 
oi  the  committee  on  college  entrance  re-  is  ventilated  by  the  gravity  system.     Its   and  customs  of  the  ancients  in  Mexico, 
quirements  was  received  thru  its  chair-  total  cost  was  $66,400.                                               Art,.;r.,,u,Ti-!il  Xr^inintf 
man,Prof .  Kari  P.  Harrington,  University  w4m-«.  paii-ut.                              .   ,  /\griCUUUrai  1  raining., 
of  Maine,  being  supplementiuy  to  the  re-  wuiiams  i^ouege.                           Under  authority  of  the  state  law  the 
port  issued  in  May  last.      Nearly  100  Williamstown,   Mass.— Prof.  G.   M.    Minnesota  Agricultural  school  is  sending 
were  present  from  all  over  the  state.  Wahl  has  returned  from  a  year  in  Ger-   out  charts  and  documents  to  the  teach- 

manv,  and  has  resumed  work  in  German  ;  ers  and  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  cal- 

Talks  to  Teachers.  Pto lessor  Bullock  has  been  appointed  the  culated  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 

Before  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Orin  Sa^  professor  of  political  economy;  great  advantag:e8  of  county  life  and  the 

Association  held  at  Boston  on  November  ^^:  ^'  >•   ^iL^fS^If^^  '^^'J'''^\]!!'  ^^^  opportunities  now  open  m  the  field 

7?Prin  rhkrlea  F  I^^    of  the Ouincv  biology  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,    of  agriculture.     This  work  is  designed 

IS^^Slrl^d^nT^  T^''  ^-  C.  Dickenson    assistant  in  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the  country 

T^er,  of  A^nfterst  college,  discussed  the  P^^y^^^^  and  mathematics,  has  been  sue-  youth  to  the  large  cities. 

?uestion,  * '  Wherein  do  the  public  schools  C*\%lr*'%tir\    T4-avmo 

ail  to  secure  the  results  properly  ex-  v^lllCdgO    IICIIIS. 

f^i^of  ^he'sTho^ls  ife'in  the  paronte?  „„The  ^^enine  s^^^^  Teachers  Join  the  Labor  Union. 

the  teachers,  and  the  system,      flis  view   P^K'^f^i"^^^^^  n?^  ?^  nfm^f  The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  with 

as  regards  parents  were  pessimistic  and   with  an  enrollment  of  7,192  pupils.  ^  membership  of    4,500  members  by  a 

so  he  argued  that  all  the  burdens  must  rpj^g  Chicago  board  of  education  is  reap-  niajority  vote  decided  on  November  8  to 
fall  upon  the  teachers.  The  teachers,  w  the  whirlwind  of  its  folly  in  the  apply  for  membership  in  the  Chicago 
accordingly,  have  many  faults  to  answer  ii^uguration  of  reduced  salaries.  The  Federation  of  Labor.  This  decision  was 
for.  Most  of  them  have  too  much  of  the  teachers'  side  has  already  caused  con-  reached  only  after  a  four-hour  discussion, 
old-fashioned  New  England  conscience,  siderable  trouble.  Now  the  engineers  Labor  men  say  that  the  teachers  will 
They  should  regard  things  as  opportuni-  ^^e  coming  forward  Besides  suffering  be  welcomed  into  the  Central  Labor  body, 
ties,  while  they  do  regard  them  as  re-  ^  reduction  of  wages  the  engineers  have  Jf .  this  alliance  is  consummated  it  will 
sponsibihties.  Teachers  should  take  bet-  y^^qj^  required  toperform,  besides  their  bnng  before  the  200,000  union  voters  in 
ter  care  of  themselves  and  be  more  in  q^^  duties  the  work  formerly  done  by  Chicago  the  need  of  more  money  for 
the  fresh  air.  carpenters,  painters,  and  other  mechanics,  schools  and  the  necessity  of  voting  for 
The  present  system  has  many  faults,  xhey  are  tnus  forced  to  absent  them-  measures  or  candidates  favorable  to  the 
but  it  IS  better  to  bolster  it  up  than  to  selves  from  their  boilers  at  all  times  of  teachers  and  their  proper  remuneration, 
try  to  get  a  new  one.  The  strain  on  the  ^j^^  ^y  They  declare  that  the  course  By  thus  becoming  members  of  a  union, 
early  boy  came  upon  the  muscles.  Now  ^f  the  ooard  places  the  lives  of  thousands  the  teachers  will  be  in  a  position  to  strike 
it  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  our  Qf  children  in  daily  jeopardy.  And  this  if  their  old  schedule  of  wages  which  is 
danger  of  barbarism  does  not  come  from  despite  the  fact  that  a  city  ordinance  one  of  the  grievances,  is  not  restored, 
illiteracy.  So  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  forbids  an  engineer  to  absent  himself  Then,  it  is  argued  that  a  request  from 
that  the  strain  does  not  become  too  se-  from  his  boiler  when  it  is  under  high  the  teachers  will  have  more  weight  with 
vere  for  the  child  s  body,  else  our  civili-  pressure.  the  trustees  if  it  is  backed  up  by  the 
zation  will  go  down  with  a  crash.  Even  ^  -phe  engineers  have  appealed  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  question  of 
the  physical  training  in  the  schools  differs  Federation  of  Labor  whicn  has  sustained  striking  will  not  be  taken  up,  however, 
from  nature's  way.  The  pupils  need  ex-  their  position  and  will  try  to  induce  the  ^^^til  all  other  means  to  improve  the  con- 
ercise  often,  particularly  the  girls.  Be-  authorities  to  economize  in  a  way  that  ditions  of  the  teachers  are  exhausted, 
tween  the  requirements  of  the  high  y^\\  ^ot  work  such  positive  injury  to  the  The  three  great  grievances  of  the 
schools  and  the  colleges,  the  pupils  are  schools.  teachers  are  :  the  overcrowding  of  pupils 
in  danger  of  being  ground  to  death.  '  in  the  rooms,  the  dropping  of  the  1898 
Professor  Tyler  would  like  to  see  the  Several  Chicago  school  principals  in  schedule  of  salaries,  ana  the  virtual  bank- 
time  when  the  pupils  could  spend  half  Chicago  have  evolved  a  new  method  for  ruptcy  of  the  pension  fund.  These  con- 
their  time  out-of-doors.  He  particularly  dealing  with  truancy.  They  have  obtained  ditions  they  hope  to  have  changed  by  be- 
deprecated  adding  so  many  things  to  the  their  appointment  as  probation  officers,  coming  affiliated  with  the  trades  of 
burdens  of    the   pupils   outside   of    the  so  that  tney  can  now  go  to  the  home  and   Chicago. 

schools,  such   as  music,  drawing,  paint-  bring  the  truant  back  to  sdhool  or  get  a       According  to   later  reports  Miss  Ella 

ing,  and  dancing.  J  bench    warrant    which    will    bring   the   Rowe    has    resigned   the    presidency  of 

nr\itriurkM  ctrMcr  tm  irnTTnATTrkM  parents   into  court.      The    truant    may   the    Federation    giving    as    her  reason 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  EDUCATION.  ^y^^^  ^  Compelled  to  report  to  the  prin-   her  disapproval  of  the  action.     Half  the 

Prof.  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  of  Brown  cipal  daily  as  his  probation  officer.  This  teachers,  Miss  Rowe  says,  are  of  her 
university,  took  for  his  subject,  **Com-  system  has  worked  very  well  wherever  opinion  and  many  will  follow  her  out  of 
mon  Sense  in  Elducation."    He  held  that  it  has  been  attempted.  the  Federation. 
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T-TArA  -i-nA  Xli/>»-»  Jackson,    Mi88,-The  state  board  of 

IICIC  dnU    XnClC.  education  has  announced  that  the  10th 

Oxford  is  c4n8iderif«  the  advisability  day  0;f  December,  the  wmiveraary  of  the 

of  abolishing  Greek  as  a  compulsory  sub-  BUte'a  admiBBion  into  the  Union,  shall  be 

ject.    This,  the  Times  points  out,  would  »  day  to  be  observed  this  yew-  and  every 

certainly  be  in  harmony  with  the  trend  year  m  future.      There  wfll  be  a  regular 

of  modem  thought.  "•■'->" 


prcwram  observed,  prepared  somewhat 
on  the  hne  of  the  history  of  the  state  and 
Bryn  Mawr  college  is  to  begin  a  cam-  that  of  its  union. 

fiaign  for  good  English.     WonSi  in  Eng-  ,.,„„„.      t»     j  j- 

ish  enunciation  and  pronunciation  will  Be  ViNELANp,  N.  J. -The  Vine  E«id  dis- 
required  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  tnct  school-house  was  wrecked  by  viem- 
each  student.  Samuel  A.  King,  of  Lon-  dais  on  the  night  of  November  10.  The 
don,  who  has  recently  taken  up  this  work  orgp  was  chopped  up  with  an  axe;  tfte 
in  the  United  States,  will  conduct  the  ™ls  were  hacked,  the  woodwork  of 
classes.  the  desks  splmtered  and  the  ironwork 

broken.    It  is  thought  that  some  boys, 
The  board  of  education  intends  to  lease  recently  punished  in  the  school  were  the 
for  school  j)urposeB  the  house  owned  by  perpetrators. 

the  Hodgkin  estate  on  the  southwest  cor-  .    .        .  ^  1.1. 

ner  of  Clinton  and  Carroll  streets,  Brook-  An  association  of  Gernmn  teachers  has 
lyn.  It  is  a  large  brownstone  building,  made  arrangements  with  an  important 
which  has  been  vacant  for  some  time,  insurance  company  to  insure  all  the  mem- 
and  can  accommodate  from  three  to  four  bers  of  the  association  against  nsks  and 
hundred  pupils.  Residents  near  the  money  remonsibilities  of  every  kind. 
Hodgkin  estate  claim  that  their  property  This  is  said  to  be  practically  an  insur- 
will  be  depreciated  if  a 'school  is  put  ance  for  cases  brought  Mainat  the  teach- 
there,  and  that  a  site  as  well  suited  to  era  for  punishments  inflicted  on  the  pu- 
the  purpose  could  be  found  west  of  Clin-  P"^- 

of  »hlch  Charl„  Edw^  W«dbridg,  i.  .'fKltcS'^,'^^''-""  '"  -"■"  !-"™'?'"' 


The  designs  of  the  French  architect 
Bernard,  for  the  University  of  California, 
have  been  awarded  a  prize  of  |2,000  by 
the  Academie  des  Beaux  Aria,  as  the 
most  meritorious  arehitectural  concep- 
tion in  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  preliminary  annoimcement  of  Cor- 
"■    summer  session  for  1903  has  just 


feography  and  underlying 
hesG  courses  constitute  a  Summer  School 
of  Geography,  which  is  a  decided  innova- 
tion in  American  summer  schools.         • 

Teachers  from  other  institutions  will 
teach  at  Cornell  at  this  summer  session. 
Among  them  are:  Dr.  Charles  A,  Mc- 
Murry,  of  the  De  Kalb,  111. ,  Normal  school 
(Geography);  Prof,  A.  P.  Brigham,  of 
Colgate  university  (Geography);  Prof. 
Jolm  C.  Rolfe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Latin);  Prin.  C.  N.  Cole, 
of  Oberlin  college,  Ohio  (Latin);  Prin. 
Philip  Emerson,  Lynn,  Mass.  (Commer- 
cial Geography);  Supervisor  R.  H.  Whit- 
beck,  traimne  department  of  the  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  r^rmal  school  (Ge<^traphy), 

The  summer  school  showed  a-  ' 


_f  Michigan,    has  resigned.      Her  plac 

has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Myra  Beach  Jor- 

)  has  been  introduced  at  dan.  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Jordan,  assist- 


chairman. 

the   Univ^lt"  o"  Michigan  "on  ""the  ant  in  «ie  general  library. 

theories  of  annuities  and  insurance.  This  i~r,r,.    m  v -Misn  AltjiPrPVB  of  the 

is  the  first  serious  attempt  of  any  uni-  ai^^  Wh  Jh™l    f^,Hv  }^^     ""^ 

versityinthis  coun^   to%rese/a  de-  f^^^^X  ±i^}:JT'E^iZ. 

tailed   account  of   the  mathematical  or 

actuary  side  of 


o  accept  a  position  at  Arlingtoi 


^tf. 


Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  of  the  chemi- 
The'  New  York  State  Association  of  cal  department  of  the  University  of 
School  Boards  recently  listened  to  an  im-  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  a 
portant  address  by  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Schmid,  member  of  the  committee  on  orgamza- 
of  White  Plains,  on  "Some  Needed  Re-  tion,  representing  the  American  Chemi- 
forms  in  School  Boattls."  which  will  be  cal  Society  for  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
printed  in  these  columns  next  week.  Applied  Chemistry.   -^■"'-    — —'""'  ■" 

^  Beriin  m  June,  1903 

The  inauguration  of  Joseph  Swain,  „  Caaabowicz 
LL.D.^8a  president  Of  SwartUore  col-  Nat[onal^,^^"'w;^n^°n;  has  just 
T  Saturday  mom-  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
Egyptian  exploring  fund  in  London  ten 
The  management  of  the  Egypt  Expio-  papy".  part  of  fifty  or  more  such  manu- 
ration  Fun?  in  America  hM  been  put  scripts  tW  were  received  recently  from 
into  the  hands  of  a  practically  independ-  Flinders-Petne  and  other  explorers  exca- 
ent  committee.  Prof esaor  William  Wat-  vating  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
son  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  univeraity.  ia  xhe  pterodactyl,  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  chairman  and  John  EUlerton  Lodge  which  were  found  some  years  ago  in 
the  secretary,  Kansas,  is  to  be  restored  and  placed   in 

the   Peabody   Museum    at     Yale.     This 


responding  increase  is  expected    again 
this  year. 

As  a  saniple  of  the  way  events  are 
treated  in  Our  Times  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  articles  headed  "National 
Affairs"  and  "The  British  Empire"  in 
the  issue  of  November  15.  Careful  choice 
of  matter  and  clear  and  concise  treat-  ' 
ment  are  the  features.  This  valuable 
little  paper  is  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Company,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York, 
at  50  cents  a  year;  40  cents  in  clubs. 


EVERY  POEM  A  NEW   POEM 


Contnbutiona  have  begun  to  conw  in  tor  creature  wa^  of  the  prehistoric  bat  genus; 
the  teachers'  retirement  fund  m  Buffalo.  ,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  abouth^enty 
The  teachers  ,will  aid  by  holding  bazara  ^^  ^-^^  j,„^  ^^^^  to  restore  the 
and  other  similar  enterpnses.  ^^^^  dinosaur,    some  seventy  feet  long 


By  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  and  sixteen  feet  high  and  set  it  up  ii 
court  of  Tennessee  upholding  a  statute   center  of  the  Marsh  collection. 


the 


passed  in  1899  all  children  living  outside  _,,                     ,    .„.     .             ui      »  «. 

a  city,  but  within  a  half-mile  limit,  must  .  T]iere  wa8_  a  bnUiant  assembly  at  St. 

be  admitted  to  the  city  schools   free  of  Andrew  s  university,  when  Andrew  Car- 

charee  negie  was  installed  Lord  Rector  and  a 
group  of  American  diplomats  and  distin- 

An  imperial  decree  issued  by  the  Chinese  guished  men  were  honored  with  degrees, 

government  provides  for  the  despatch  of  Mr.    Carnegie,    whose    benefactions    to 

a  number  of  Chinese   students  to  the  Scotch  univeraiti'es  and  thru  Mr.  Moriey 

seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States  to  Cambridge  have  richly  earned   him 

for  educational  purposes.     The  students  academic  distinction,  was  enthusiastically 

will  be  sent  at  government  expense  to  received.     His  inaugural  address  was  an 

take  graduate  courses  and  upon  their  extremely  able  dissertation  on  the  eco- 

retum  those  successful  in  examinations  nomic  changes  which  had  come  and  were 

government  posi-  impending  in  the   relative  position  and 


vill   be  appointed  t 


tions.  power  of  nations. 

During  the  past  week  Parliament  has  ^  -j,  g  gtarkey,  of  University  Col- 
made  rapid  progrsas  with  the  Education  le^'HospitklTLondo;,  England,  haa'been 
bill  and  It  will  probably  be  passed  before  r^mmended  by  the  dean  of  tile  medical 
Chr,«fm»«.  Mr.  Ralfour  has  been  both  faculty  as  professor  of  hygiene  at  McGiU 
■■      ■  ■       to  the  late  Dr. 


■  of  the 


amendments  have   been   easily  accepted  ^     tt  Johnston.     Dr.  Starkey  has  had  .. 

as  the  House  of  Lorda  IS  depended  upon  .^     experience   in  hygiene  in  London 

to  reconstruct  the  bill  in  accordance  with  ^  indirand  is  consiHired  o 

SmTb^eVBate^J^aXTtir^'an^T^  l-'^-S  ^^^--^s  of  England. 

Bryce  now  leads  the  opposition  bench.  Itisrumoredthat  the  Rev.  Dr.  RobRoj 

the  opposition   is  persistent  owing  to  McGregt 

the  zeal  of  the  Welsh   members,  and  ii  '    " 
also  supported  by  the  country 
ated  by  the  by-elections. 


Converse,  of  St.  Luke's  churoh 

...  Rochester,  will  succeed  to  the   presi- 

indi-   dency  of  Hobart  college.    The*-'coHege 
has  been  under  a  committee  of  the.fac- 
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A  Test  Experiment. 

FccdIUt  Power  PoiichM  by  a  lew  lUlfcllM. 

Of  new  discoveries  there  ia  no  end,  but 
one  of  the  most  retent.  most  remarkable 
and  one  which  will  prove  invaluable  to 
thousands  of  people,  la  a  discovery  which 
it  is  believed  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  those 
common  and  obstinate  diseases,  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  troubles.  This  discovery  is 
not  a  loudly  advertised,  secret  jiatent 
medicine,  but  is  a  scientific  combination 
of  wholesome,  perfectly  harmless  vege- 
table essences,  fruit  salts,  pure  pepsin 
and  bbmuth. 

These  repiedies  are  combined  in  lozenge 
form,  pleasant  to  take,  and  will  preserve 
their  good  qualities  indefinitely,  whereas, 
all  liquid  medicines  rapidly  lose  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have  had  as  soon 
as  uncorked  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  ^paration  is  called  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  and  it  is  claimed  that  one 
of  these  tablets  or  lozenges  will  digest 
from  300  to  3.000  times  its  own  weight 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  other  wholesome 
food.  And  this  claim  has  been  proven 
by  actual  experiments  in  the  following 
manner.  A  hard  boiled  egg  cut  into 
small  pieces  was  placed  in  a  oottle  con- 
taining warm  water  heated  to  ninety- 
eight  degrees  (or  blood  heat),  one  of 
these  tablets  was  then  placed  in  the 
bottle  and  the  proper  temperature  main- 
tained for  three  hours  and  a  half,  at  the 


a  healthy  stomach.  This  experiment 
was  undertaken  to  demonstrate  that  what 
it  would  do  in  the  bottle  it  would  also  do 
in  the  stomach,  hence  its  unquestionable 
value  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  weak 
digestion.  Very  few  people  are  free 
from  some  form  of  mdigestion  but 
Bcarcely  two  will  have  the  same  symp- 
toms.    Some  wilt  suffer  most  from  dis- 


acid  dyspepsia  or  heartburn,  others  pal- 
pitation or  headaches,  sleeplessness,  pains 
in  chest  and  under  shoulder  blades,  ex- 
treme nervousness  as  in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, but  they  all  have  same  cause, 
lailure  to  properly  digest  what  is  eaten. 
The  stomach  must  have  rest  and  assist- 
ance, and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  give 
it  both,  by  digesting  the  food  for  it  and  in 
a  short  time  it  is  restored  to  its  norma) 
action  and  vigor.  At  same  time  the  Tab- 
lets are  so  harmless  that  a  child  can  take 
them  with  benefit.  This  new  preparation 
has  already  made  many  astonishing  cures, 
as  for  instance,  the  fol-lowing  : 

After  using  only  one  package  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  I  have  re- 
ceived such  great  and  unexpected  benefit 
that  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  grati- 
tude. In  fact  it  has  been  six  months 
since  I  took  the  package  and  I  have  not 
had  one  particle  of  distress  or  difficulty 
since.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  doctors  I  consulted  told 
me  my  case  was  Chronic  Dyspepsia  and 
absolutely  incurable  as  I  nod  suffered 
twenty-five  yearn.  I  distributed  half  a 
dozen  packages  among  my  friends  here 
who  are  very  anxious  to  try  this  remedy. 

Mrs.  8ar«h  4,  Skeels,  Lynnyillo,  Jnspar  Co.,  Mo. 
Stout'*  OnHpal*  Tiblna   u*  aiild  by  dnuliU 
■nrriluM  »  w  e«u  lor  inll-dwa  p»kM*. 


Our  Times. 

AiiBtn«-Buii£«i7'R  TtouUm. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  bein 

perienced  in  Austria-Hungary  in  t 

tempt  to  find  a  satisfactoi;  basis  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Auagleich  (ovra'  glike). 
This  is  the  agreement  by  which  the  ex- 
pense of  running  the  government  of  the 
empire  is  divided  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  As  the  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment involves  the  fixing  of  tariff  rates, 
much  angry  discussion  results,  as  Hun- 
gary is  an  agricultural  state,  while 
Austria  has  important  manufactures. 
Hence  their  interests  conflict.  Between 
the  contending  factions  the  only  strong 
bond  of  union  »  the  personal  popularity 
of  Emperor  Frans  Josef. 

When  the  question  of  the  agreement 
came  up  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Hun- 
garian parliament  lately  there  was  the 
wildest  sort  of  disorder.  It  wasdeclared 
that  Austria  intended  to  rob  Hungary, 
and  that  the  emperor-king  consented  to 
it.  Thischaive  agunst  the  emperor  was 
stoutly  denie<L 

Trasic  History  of  tbe  Enigai  DUmond. 

When  President  Kruger  fled  from  South 
Africa  he  took  to  Europe  with  him  a 
diamond  that  has  a  strans'e  and  tra^c 
history.  It  appears  that  the  stone  ong- 
inalty  belongeif  to  Moshesh,  a  Basuto 
chief,  who  was  compelled  to  give  it  to 
'  Tchaka,  the  Zulu  king,  '  Tchaka's 
brother  wanted  it  and  killed  the  king  to 
get  it.  He  held  it  until  he  came  to  grief 
at  the  hands  of  another  Zulu  chief,  who 
got  it,  but  who  was  Boon  after  killed  by 
some  one  else  who  wanted  it. 

The  natives  say  that  not  less  than  six- 
teen successive  possessors  of  the  gem 
were  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  country 
on  account  of  it.  The  stone  was  then 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  a  white  man 
who  greatly  desired  it.  A  party  of  whites 
was  ora:anized  to  attack  the  village  where 
it  was  Known  to  be,  and  a  fierce  tight  en- 
sued in  which  3O0,  mostly  natives,  were 
kilted.  Memela,  a  chief,  who  had  it,  was 
wounded  and  concealed  it  in  his  wound, 
where  it  escaped  discoveiy.  He  was 
afterwards  caught  by  the  Boers  and  set 
to  work  in  slavery. 

President  Kruger  heard  his  story  and 
set  him  free.  Ingratitude  for  this  favor 
Memela  gave  him  the  stone.  Now  Kru- 
ger has  fcen  overtaken  by  the  fate  shared 
by  all  previous  possessors  who  were  not 
killed— he  was  deposed  from  power  and 
forced  to  leave  the  country. 

Where  the  diamond  now  is,  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  say  it  is  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Vatican,  others  that  it  was  bought  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  is  now  in  Vienna. 
Wherever  it  is,  it  is  not  worth  half  the 
trouble  and  sorrow  it  has  coat.  It  weighs 
"^  carats,  but  is  not  perfect. 

ProvUiE  tbat  tite  Barth  Motm. 

Flammarion    and    Berbet    (ber-bay'), 

the  eminent  French  scientists,  with  the  i 

Eermission  of  the  French  government. ! 
ave  been  repeating  Foucault's  famous 
experiments  with  the  pendulum  in  the ' 
Pantheon  in  Paris.  The  original  pendu' 
lum  of  Foucauit  (foo-coh't  was  used.  It 
consists  of  a  56-pcmnd  ball  of  lead  on  the 
end  of  a  wire  210  feet  long.  It  takes  the 
pendulum  eight  seconds  to  swing  one  way. 
or  sixteen  seconds  to  make  a  complete , 

Its  apparent  path  changes  constantly 
at  a  rate  which  would  cause  its  plane  of 
vibration  to  pass  through  a  complete  cir- ' 
cle  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  know. 
however,  its  plane  of  vibration  remains 
constant  while  the  earth  revolves.  It 
was  with  this  pendulum  that  Foucauit 
demonstrated  tlw  revolution  of  the  earth. 

Wbere  France  InTMts  Bet  Money.  | 

France  has  {6,000,000,000  invested  in 

foreign  countries.    The  following  are  the 

amounts    in     millions :    Ruaaia,     1,400 ; 

Spain,  600 ;  Anttria-Hoagair,  675  ;  Ifaly,  J 


300 ;  Great  Britain,    200  ;  British  South 
Africa,  300  ;  Egypt,  287. 

Except  in  Soutn  Africa  most  of  this 
money  has  been  put  into  government 
bonds.  The  fact  that  France  has  so 
much  money  invested  in  these  countriea 


is  a  guarantee  of  peace.     It  is  plain,  too, 
that  the  French  people,  aside  fron 
ment,  have  a  strong  stake  in  th< 


s  of  Russia. 

Wu  Ting-fang'i  Successor. 


Sir   Liang  Chen  Tung,    who  succeeds 


a  stranger  in  the 
United  States.  He 
was  one  of  the  many 
Chinese  youths  of 
rank  sent  to  this 
country  a  number  of 
years  ago  to  , learn 
American  ways,  and 
received  part  of  his 
education  at  Phillips 
academy  and  Am- 
herst college.  For 
. .  ™  r.-._  »™„  three  years  he  was 
lu«(.  Csm  T0.9.  officiafinterpreterof 
the  Chinese  mission  in  Washington  under 
Minister  Chang.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  peace  commission  at  the  close  of  tbe 
Chinese- Japanese  war,  secretary  of  the 
envoy  to  tbe  diamond  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria,  secretary  of  Prince  Chen's  mis- 
sion to  Berlin,  and  on  his  appointment  as 
minister  to  this  country  was  secretaw 
of  Prince  Chen's  ^niission  to  King  Eci- 
ward's  coronation. 

Wbales  Again  Abundant. 
Whales  are  reported  to  be  plentiful 
again  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  "  Sperm  " 
are  schooling  and  blowing  in  all  the  west- 
em  ocean— the  North  Atlantic,  from  the 
American  coast  to  the  Azores.  Whaling 
ships  are  sailing  in  and  out  of  Buzzard's 
bay  once  more.  But  New  Bedford  is  in 
a  quandary.  It  is  the  city  of  cotton  mills 
now  and  its  big  whaling  fleet  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  What  few  vessels  remain 
are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  Even  the 
schooners  able  to  remain  out  only  a  few 
months,  and  able  to  carry  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  oil,  have  been  coming  home 
with  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  worth  of  whale- 

Cnutce  Takes  Oases  in  the  Sahara. 

France,  by  arrangement  with  Morocco, 
had  added  a  large   tract  to   her  African 
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Winter 
Underwear. 


UerfDO,  Silk,  Silk  anrf  Wool  and  All  Wool, 

Balbliggan  and  Linen  Mesh  Underweur, 

Swiss  Kibbed  Underwear, 

Hand-Knit  Shetland  Spencers. 

Hosiery. 

Women's  and  Children's 

Fane;  and  Plain  Cashmere  and  Merino  Hose, 

Men's  Fancy  Embroidered  Half  Hose, 

Cotton,  Merins,  Cashmere  and  Silk  Hose. 


^tooSowm  c^  )9ll  6t. 


poaaessions.  It  borders  on  Algeria  on 
the  south,  and  comprises  the  whole  seriee 
of  oases  known  as  Twat,  from  which  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  desert  draw  their 
ouun  food  supplies  in  the  shape  of  dates. 
Twat  has  mucn  underground  water,  and 
has  always  been  a  great  center  of  Sa- 
haran  trade. 

The  gaining  of  this  region  by'France 
is  really  the  result  of  conquest.  Part  of 
the  region  was  occupied  in  1899.  In 
Alarch,  1900,  the  French  gained  another 
victory,  as  a  result  of  which  Ingar  was 
occupied,  and  the  following  month  Igli, 
on  the  Wadi-Saura  river,  was  taken  by  a 
strong  column. 

As  this  point  commands  the  route  from 
Morocco  to  the  oases,  the  sultan  of  that 
country  sent  a  protest  to  the  European 

Swers.  He  said  France  had  violated  the 
!aty  of  1845  in  seizing  iti  That  treaty 
defined  the  boundaries  of  Morocco  and 
Algeria.  On  July  2  the  French  prime 
minister  declared  that  the  territory  be- 
longed to  France.  A  railroad  will  be 
built  in  Igli. 

Cubans  Oppose  Annexation. 
An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  obtain 
from  the  wiitors  of  daily  and  weekly 
journals  in  Cuba  an  idea  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Cuban  people  towards  annexation. 
About  twenty  editors  replied ;  they  say 
the  people  are  opposed  to  it.  One  editor 
says  it  IS  his  opmion  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  annex  Cuba 
and  as  many  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  as 
possible.  For  his  part,  having  in  mind 
wie  thorny  path  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  he 
would  oppose  annexation  to  the  end. 

Autbor  of  tbe  "Little  Peppers." 
Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Lothrop) 
who  is  so  well  known  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration by  her  Pepper  books,  lives  at 
Ckmcord,  Maaa.  At  her  home,  which  is 
k^own  as  the  "  Wayside, "  she  attends  to 
her  property  and  does  no  literary  work. 
Her  new  book  this  year  is  called  "  Five 
Little  Peppers  Abroad" 


W.  S.  Rowley,  M.  D..  Cleveland,  0., 
writes;  "I take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  have  found  antikamnia  tablets  very 
valuable  in  both  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, also  in  alt  forms  of  neuralgia,  and 
as  yet  I  have  not  seen  any  depressant  ac- 
tion. I  prescribe  antikamnia  in  five-grain 
tablets  giving  one  every  two  or  three 
hours. —North  American  Practitioner. " 


The  "Croeaus  of  South  Africa." 

Alfred  Beit,  the  associate  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  is  known  as  the  "Croesus  of 
South  Africa."  He  is  about  forty-five 
vearsold,  a  bachelor,  and  said  to  be  worth 
S375,000,000.  He  came  from  a  Hebrew 
family  in  Hamburg,  and  after  serving  tn 
a  clerk  in  a  bank  went  to  South  Africa 
and  rapidly  built  up  a  fortune  in  the  dia- 
mond fields. 

From  the  time  that  Rhodes  succeeded 
in  consolidating  the  Kimberley  diamond 
mines,  in  1889,  he  and  Beit  were  in  close 
business  association,  and  Beit  is  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  famous  Rhodes  will. 
Beit  is  a  quiet,  retiring  man  and  b 
very  careful  about  his  dress.  When 
Rhodes  began  empire  building  he  left  off 
fortune  making.  Beit  will  never  reach 
the  point  when  he  has  money  enough. 
He  la  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world,  and  almost  the  only  one  to  whom 
the  Rothschilds  will  allow  first  place,  " " 
in  the  De  Beers  Company,  where 
holdings  much  exceed  their  own, 
A  "Captain  of  Indnstrj." 
Some  one  has  invented  the  very  apt 
termof  "captains  of  industry,  "for  those 
men  who  have  shown  unusual  ability  in 
nrganiKing  great  entet^risea.  Among 
them  may  be  numbered  William  Deering, 
the  original  manufac- 
turer of  the  twine- 
binder.  He  was  bom 
in  1826  in  Oxford 
county,  Maine, ,  and 
after  graduating  from 
a  high  school  went  to 
work  in  his  father's 
woolen  mill,  and  soon 
after  was  made  its  su- 
perintendent. 

Late  in  the  sixties  he 
became    interested    in 
_  „  the    Marsh  harvester. 

WiLLiAK  DiMwo.  In  1873  his  partner's 
illness  turned  this  side  investment  into 
the  business  of  his  life.  He  equipped 
several  Marsh  harvesters  in  1878  with 
self-binders  and  they  won  a  great  suc- 
cess. Then  followea  the  buiioing  up  in 
Chicago  of  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  wond.  Recently 
five  companies  have  combined  in  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company. 

Ad  Ensine  of  Death. 

The  Germans  have  adopted  a  new  ma- 
chine gun  that  throws  bails  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of  200  a 
minute.  The  recoil  of  one  discharge  gives 
the  power  which  drives  the  machinery 
for  the  next.  The  weapon  consists  of  an 
inner  part  that  recoils  and  an  outer  one 
that  does  not,  the  two  working  together 
by  means  of  levers  and  other  devices  to 
expel  the  empty  cartridge,  replace  it  by 
a  full  one,  and  explode  the  latter.  The 
gun  is  protected  against  over-heating  by 
a  water-jacket. 

Although  it  is  mounted  on  a  wheeled 
carriage,  it  may  be  dismounted  and  car- 
ried on  the  bacKs  of  horses.  One  horse 
carries  the  gun  proper,  a  second  the 
breech  mechanism,  a  third  the  axile,  a 
fourth  the  wheels,  and  a  fifth  the  rest  of 
the  carriage.  Then  a  good  many  more 
horses  are  needed  to  carry  ammunition, 
for  a  hundred  rounds  is  a  load  for  a  horse. 
Five  minutes  firing  uses  up  ten  horse- 
loads  of  ammunition,  and  therefore  each 
gun,  to  be  continuously  effective,  would 


Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Food 

You  don't  and  can't  if  your  stomach 
is  weak.  A  weak  stomach  does  not  di- 
gest all  that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  it. 
It  get«  tired  easily,  and  what  it  fails  to 
digeet  ie  wasted. 

Amonp  the  signs  of  a  weak  storoaoh 
are  uneasiness  after  eating,  Qta  of  ner- 
vous headache,  and  disagreeable  belch- 
ing. 

"I  have  taken  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  at 
dltTerent  times  [or  stomach  troubles,  snd  a 
tun  down  condlHon  ot  (he  Hystem,  and  hsTa 
been  greatly  benefited  by  Ita  use.  I  would 
not  be  witbout  It  In  my  family,  I  am  trou- 
bled especially  In  summer  with  weak  stom- 
Rch  and  naawa  and  Mnd  Hood's  SarsapaHlla 
Invaluable."  K.  B.  Htckmar.  W.Cbester,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  aoth. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  New  York 

HIOHARD  A.  McCURDY,  Preadent 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 


niTce  Budrea  IDd  FUty-two  MilUdu  gt  DoUan 
Tdonded  In  1B43  FlIt7-uUie  Teari  Age 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

of  N*w  York 


MINERAL  SEiaOOi^rnr 

Common  Minerals"  0.60 1 M^ 

LESS    THAN     HALF-PRICE 

SPECIAL  OFFER  t^t^'^^\\Z':Ui"J:X. 
ROX  HOPPING      -     New  York  City. 

17lh  Atreel,  and  41h  Avenue. 


rBnthlnjiri  m««ilnt— twtot  •  mopth.  SOT.  ■  iB»r.  Th* 
"hoo «b"? iBT.n'JiBBlI'diMoJ.rl e.,"™ p5 " Itr'.'  I »?tb! 
J'?!*'  "' lStS'"i^^'  "\b'"''\!  «P»CI"ll»j  *»D*   MO 


"I^ma.y  be  h-ue  whch some  men  say. 
l^mOl^nbe^r^gJ|^.wl^^>^a■'men  s£i.y:" 

endorses jSaqSa^po  I  i  o.— '  \ 
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FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 

[  of  "The  School  hurnal", 

good  for  November.    --  ^ 

A  BEAUnFDL  UPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 


or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or 
Olook,  or  Wstch  and  m&ny  other 
tulidos  too  DDinBTOiia  to  mentioD, 
FREE,  with  a  club  order  of  so  lb«. 
of  our  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea,  or 
ZO  lbs.  Baklne  Powder,  45c. 
a  rb.  Ttai9  adverCuemeDt  MUST 
accompany  ord«r.  Yon  will  hsTe 
no  trouble  in  gottine  orders  amons 
roar  neighbors  ani)  friend*  tor  DO 
Ibe.of  onr  celebrated  eooda. 


The  Grut  AieriCMi  Th  Gi., 

31  and  13  Tcsey  street, 
P.O.BOX!)?  HEW  TORK. 


have  to  be  supported  by  a  regiment  of 
horees,  or  by  a  large  ammunition  train. 

Two  MilM  a  Hinata  Poaslbk. 
Not  long  ago  when  "  mile-a-minute  " 
ipeed  was  prophesied,  fearful  results 
were  expected  by  the  timid.  This  speed 
has  been  passed  without  any  dire  results. 
Now  it  is  reported  from  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
that  two  miles  a  minute  may  ne  attained 
easily.  A  new  gearing  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  which  will  give  the  loco- 
native  a  speed  of  125  miles  an  hour  and 
that  will  stop  an  ocean  steamship  in  its 
minute  instead  of  five.  The 


moving  the  piston  head  2, 000  times,  some- 
thing that  haa  never  been  done  with  the 
old  type  of  engine. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  11th  Street. 
<«p».«tu*oiiw<.ii)  NEW  YORK 


id  f*rrtMbT  Broid- 


Dr.  W.J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Lkib.i  mad  ■.«  pr.,reHlTa    ■slh.b  la 


A  Skin  of  Beantj  ia  ,  Joy  Porevw. 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GODRADD'S 

Oriental  Cream,% 


S£HOOL.BELLSJ 


One-Way  Colonist  Tidcets. 

On  the  first  and  'third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  until  April  30,  1903,  one-way 
second  class  Colonist  tickets  will  be  sold 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Ffailway  from  Chicago  to  points  in  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, eastern  Colorado,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory,  and  southwestern  Mis- 
souri, at  about  one-half  regular  rates. 
Soond-Tiip  Home-Seekers'  Tickets. 

During  the  same  period  round-trip 
Home-seekers'  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  £  St. 
E>aul  luiilway  on  tM  first  and  third  Tues- 
day of  each  month,  good  to  return  within 
21  d^rs   from  date  of  sale,    to    manv 

Bdnts  in   Iowa,    Minnesota,    and  Soutn 
akota.  North  Dakota,  and  other  Weet- 

-n  and  Southwestern  states. 

For  further  information  apply  to  arr^ 
coupon  ticket  agent,  or  address  W.  S. 
Howell,  GenerJ^  Eastern  Agent,  381 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Are  Ton  Aahamefl  of  Tour  Hair? 

Do  you  envy  the  bright,  lustrous  hair 
of  your  friends?  Then  read  what  follows 
and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  have  beautiful 
hair.  To  have  and  to  keep  beautiful  hair 
is  a  very  simple  matter— much  simpler 
than  it  was  before  the  discovery  of  the 
parasitic  nature  of  hair  and  scalp  dis- 
eases. We  know  now  that  these  troubles 
are  caused  by  microbes  in  the  scalp,  and 
that  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  falling  hair, 
gray  hair,  and  baldness  are  simply  the 
surface  mdications.  Destroy  the  mi- 
crobes and  you  destroy  the  real  cause  of 
these  troubles.  This  Cranitonic  Hair 
Food  will  do. 

The  keeping  of  beautiful  hair  simply 
means  proper  hair  care  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proper  hiur  dressing— Crani- 
tonic Hair  Food.  If  you,  kind  reader,  are 
blessed  with  a  fine  head  of  h^r  Crani- 
tonic Hair  Food  will  help  you  retain  it. 
If,  unfortunately,  your  hair  is  thin  and 
lifeless  and  streaked  with  gray;  if  it 
aplits  and  breaks  and  lacks  luster  and 
brightness  Cranitonic  Hair  Food  will 
stimulate  its  growth,  make  it  thick  and 
strong  and  lustrous  and  restore  its  natur- 
al color. 

Hair  Food  Free. —To  all  desirous  of 
testing  the  beneficial  effects  and  curative 
properties  of  this  moat  excellent  prepara- 
lion.  and  who  will  send  name  and  full  ad- 
dress, will  be  sent  a  Hair  Care  book  and 
a  generous  sample  of  Cranitonic  Hait 
Food  by  mail,  prepaid,  absolutely  free. 
Address  Cranitonic  Hair  Food  Company, 
G26  West  Broadway,  New  York, 

aeil  and  Hnaltk  ■■  Blather  mad  t^hltd. 
Mmg.  WmLOWl  Soothiko  Stidf  hM  (wan   oHd 
(or  OVBE  FIFTt  TKAB8  bf  1 
BBS  foi  THEIB  CBILnaBH    - 

TiTH  rs&FKcrr  suocBSS. 

UILD,  BdFTBKS  tha  anus. 
I'lTBBS  WIND  OOUO.  and  U  Id«  »— v  mBvii  •-• 
DIAABHSft.    Saldbrbroffiltaln  aiOTIMfttif  lh« 

BmiB,"uidtak*BaD«bat  kind,  rwmtr-an  tmU  t 
batoS 


Cures  Piles 


Pyramid  Pile  Cure  gives  instant  Alief 
id  never  fails  to  cure  every  form  of  this 
most  troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by 
all  drugtpBtB  at  60  cents  a  pack^e. 
Thousantu  have  been  quickly  cured.  Ask 
your  dru^st  for  a  package  of  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure,  or  write  for  our  little  book 
which  tells  all  about  the  cause  and  cure 
of  piles.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plamly  on  apostal  card,  mail  to  the  ^ra- 
mid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
""'"  receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 


Wants  Sabagun's  Work  Published. 

The  duke  of  Loubet  (loo-bay*),  who 
.  ime  to  New  York  to  attend  the  congress 
of  Americanists,  is  trying  to  imuce 
American  publishers  to  bring  out  an  Eng~ 
lish  translation  of  the  manuscript  of 
Brother  Bernardino  Sahagun,  a  Francis- 
can friar,  relating  to  the  history  of 
Mexico  before  themscove^by  Columbua. 
This  manuscript  has  lain  for  centuries  in 
the  Medici  library,  in  Florence. 

Brother  Bemaraino  learned  the  Aztec 


Spanish  language.  In  writii^  the  hiatra? 
he  confioed  himself  to  simple  facts  and 
avoided  doubtful  legends.  The  work  is 
divided  into  eleven  nooks  and  is  c^ed 
a  "General  History  of  the  Things  of 
New  Spain."  Brother  Bernardino  went 
to  Mexico  as  a  missionary  in  1529,  thi«e 
years  after  the  conquest  oy  Cortez. 

The  St.  Paul  CalendBT  for  1903. 
Six  sheets  10x15  inches  of  beautiful  re- 

groductions,  in  colors,  of  pastel  drawings 
y  Bryson,  is  now  ready  for  distritnition 
and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  (2G)  cents— coin  or  stamps.  Address 
F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 

A  Mexican  Ranch  King. 

The  greatest  of  the  Mexican  ranch 
kings  is  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  of  Chihuahua 
(chee-waw'wah),  who  owns  between  20,- 
000,000  and  30,000,000  acres  of  land.  His 
brand  marks  are  on  a  million  head  of 
cattle,  half  as  many  sheep,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  horses. 

Don  Luis  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
$200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  in  Mexican 
money,  and  has  enormous  holdings  of 
t>ank  stock  and  factory  stock  in  action 
to  his  pastoral  wealth.  He  is  a  close 
friend  of  President  Diaz  and  is  a  power 
financially  and  politically.  In  Chihuahua 
he  has  a  packing  house,  the  only  one  in 
Mexico,  in  which  Amencan  workmenand 
superintendents  are  employed. 


(feCLINTONjAFETYPlN 
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ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importtnce 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed^  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

WJL  belittle  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligently  by  knowmg  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

W£  belleTe  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Priiladelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired. 

WE  bellttTe  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WK  belleTe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  po  sts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

'E,  belleTe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  saia:  ''The  teache'r  1 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  I 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

'E  belleTe  that  a  man  who  is  tfi  education  ought 
to  be  0/  it  also ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identity  himself  with  his  work. 


w 
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WE  belleTe  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, roiitinish  way. 

WE  belleTe.  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
during  tne  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  **  on  the  track,"  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  eam- 
mg  say  $250,000  have  earned  |i, 000,000  or  even 
$2,000,000. 

WE  belleTe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  belleTe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  belleTe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  leel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it ;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  official, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


Leading  American  Erduoatore. 

Ttn  Portniti,  mounted  ready  to  frame  in  portfolio,  of  Barnard, 
Batlar,  Parker,  Soldan,  flarriB,  Hall,  Eliot,  Dewey,  Jamei,  Hann. 

Prlcet  91*00  net. 


PlcR*e  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  book,  by  a  leading  exponent  of  Bcientiflc  memory  training, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  one  who  haa  to  pass  examinations. 

Price*  91.00  net. 


A  choice  of  either  sent  /ra  for  a  hmited  time  to  fi#w  subscribers  tending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  (|3.oo)  direct  to  the 
office.    Address  the  publishers, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  L  9th  SL,  New  York. 


•  *  3  *  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  •  * 


School  Entertainment  Katalo^. 

The  oream  of  this  literature.  700  books— 
•Ter  ISO  new  ones  listed  and  described 
this  year.   Free. 


Teachers'  Katalog. 

144  large  pages  iUmstrated—reyised  to  date. 
Themoet  oomi^eteliit  of  booksfor  teachers, 
teaehers' aids,  ete.^  in  existence.  Fne. 


New  Century  Katalo^* 


A  descriptiye  list  of  pedajarogical  books  and 
teachers^  aids  of  all  publishers.    Over  vno 
best  bocks  listed,  classified^many  descn  bed 
A  unique  katalog— none  other  published. 
Send  Sc.  stamp. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  O  CO.,  Eduotienai  Pubiuber«.  61  E.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Tie  Natural  Rote  Song  Book 


the    American 
.    mcc,  40  cents. 

EREPAKED  by  the  aathon  of  Ibe  well-bnown  and  widely  lUed 
"NntuTfll  Coanein  Udbic."   it  is  well  adapted  both  to  onlti- 
vate  %  perception  of  tone  retatlon.  and  to  deTelop  the  artiftlc 
Benae  of  thu  cbild.    Divided  inio  ten  parts  for  the  ten  Bcbool 
monthB,  thesoDSB  are  airanged  to  toU"!!  nod  lUnaCrate  the 
vear'N  seuona.   The  poems  represent  the  latest  thon«hi  a\  the 
best  aathonofcbildllteTBtiire,  and  their  mu«ical  aetting  is. 
b^  its  atmple  charaoter.  irellndtedto  (bebe^ouer.    The  Tocal  eier- 
viaes  for  pbroains  and  control  of  the  breath  eltxnd  IhroOKh  the  en- 
tire hooh.    Cnll  directioDB  for  the  work  are  siven  for  the  beoeflt  of  the 
Everr  Dartnf  tbeboota  lias  been  tborooghl]'  tested  in  acloal 

— 1, J  :<  :„  -J — ; — w*_    «.J.~j  *-  * u     •! —    flpgl  Sl^pti  in 


D  work,  and  it  is  admirably  sui lad  to  leach  C 


This  is  the  latest  addition  to 


file  Natural  Course  in  Music 


'Detailed  Information  regarding  the  Courie  Sent  on  application  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-PaMishers 

NEW  TOKK  CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         BOSTON 


INTERPRETIVE  READING 

A  Manual  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  for  use  in  CoUe^,  Normal 
and  Secondary  Schools.  By  Coha  MAnai^ND,  Professor  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Topeka.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  Bvo.  9*8 
pages.     81.19. 

CoKTEvra ;  Paht  I.  IsTKnpumvi  Readiko.  Interpretive 
Readings  that  Appeals  to  the  UnderstAndinK-  Interpretive 
Reading  that  Appeals  to  the  Emotions.  Interpretive  Reading 
or  Speaking  that  AppealB  to  the  Will.  P»bt  II.  Bbeatriho. 
Physiology  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.  Brettthing  Exercises. 
Pamt  III.  Voice  Citltoiie.  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs. 
The  Production  of  Tone.  Voice  Culture.  The  Organs  of  Artic- 
ulaMon.  Pabt  IV..  Gestuke.  Relaxing  Exercises.  Poising  Ex- 
ercises. Principles  of  Gesture.  Responsive  Gesture  Exercises. 
Indfii. 

A  COLLEGE  MANUAL  OF  RHETORIC 


ENGLISH  mSTORY  FOR  AMERICANS 

By  Thomas  WxsTwoBTHHioGivBoM.autbor  of  "A  Young  Folks' 
History  of  the  United  States  :"  and  EuwAaDCuArmmo,  Prof- 
essor of  Histor>'  In  Harvard  University.  NEW  EDITION, 
REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  AT  REDUCED  PRICE. 
With  II  colored  maps,  TS  illustration s,  genealogies,  names 
and  dates  of  "  land  marks  "  in  constitutional  history,  list  of 
important  dates,  index,  etc.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are 
Questions,  Topics,  and  an  outline.  13mD  cloth,  395 
pages,  #1.00. 


LONGMANS,  OREEN,  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK 


Publishers 


THE  RECENT  ADOPTION  OF 
THE  CLARENDON  DICTIONARY 

By  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  its  introduction  into  over 
twenty  cities  and  towns  of  MasBachusetts ;  into  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  other 
towns  of  Maine;  into  Dover,  New  Hunahire,  And  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns,  illustrate  the  steady  and  growing  appreciatioD  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Its  large  use  in  the  schools  of  all  the  Boroughs  of 
the  City  ofNew  York  for  the  past  five  years  also  attests  the  excellence  of  the 
Clarendon. 

For  its  compactness,  completeness,  accuracy  of  definition,  simplicity  of 
indication  of  pronunciations,  clearness  of  typography,  and  attractiveness  of 
binding,  it  merits  considerate  attention.  Its  author  is  Dr.  Wm.  Hand 
Browne,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Cloth,  365  pa£es  Price,  45  cents 


OF  BARSS' 
WRITING  LATIN 

Book  One,  Second  Year  Work,  recently 
issued,  a  classical  teacher  writes  us: 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Writing 
Latin  '  by  Barss,  the  conviction  grow- 
ing with  every  page  that  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable book,  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner 
in  Latin  Prose  and  also  knows  how  to 
lessen  them  in  a  practical  way.  I  shall 
immediately  adopt  it  in  my  Caesar 
class,  and  in  a  lower  class  next  term." 

Cloth,  87  pa£es.      Price,  SO  cents 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  27-29  West  Twenty-third  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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USED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

^ 

Brumbaugh's  Readers 
Brooks's  Arithmetics 
Brooks's  Algebras 
Beitzel's  Wordbuilders 
Westlake's  Literature 
Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


"The  King's  Highway. 


»» 


TO  THE 

GATEWAYS  OF  COMMERCE 

THROUGH  THE 

CENTERS  OF  POPULATION 


adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  your  journey,  without  increas- 
ing its  expense  beyond  what  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  the 
••be»t"  which  you  secure  if  you  travel  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  UNES 


A  copy  of  "Four-Track  Series"  No.  18/' Urban  Population  in  1900,'* 
will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a  ii-cent  stamp  by  Georse  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passengrer  A?ent«  New  York  Oentral  &  Hudson  Biyer  R.  K 

Grand  Central  Btation,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

aOS-a  1 1  Third  At«..      ncw  yor k 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EoerutMng  Nttded  h  th«  LAoratw§ 

OlsM  btowiar  <•■•  M  tkt  iwlm. 
If ttatwan  MUimftetariaf  tnt.  1b  tk«  ■•■•• 

PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS    9.    K   9. 

The  followinff  is  a  list  of  recent  books  on  the 
soienee  of  teaching,  seleoted  from  our  oatalom. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  book  on  this 
subjeet.  Our  lists  are  constantly  rerised  and 
include  the  latest  and  best. 

BdacatloB  of  Taacbtrs,  by  W.  H.  Payne. 
.  A  **ihoujirht-proTQkin«"  ~ 


The 


^ht        ^  _     _ 

or  price,  $1.85 :  postage,  I8e. 


book. 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIDS  I\l^^'i:^Ar^^^'^l£^^^^^ 

aoy  taite— are  The  Brown  Pictures  ;  photographic  reproductioiis  of  nearly  3000 
famous  subjects,  in  vast  variety.  Illustrated  Catalog,  2  cts. ;  or  fru  if  you  will 
send  10  cts.  for  assorted  samples. 

SCHOOL  ENTELRTAINMELNTS  for  Spring  and  Summer  festirals:  Arbor 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.  Our  assortment  it  un- 
equaled;  we  send  /rgg  the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog  erer  issued  by  any  house. 

EVE.RTTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  our  moUo.  No  teacher  is  equipped  for 
work  without  our  144-page  Teachers'  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  reference^ 
sgni  fru, 

m.  4.  KBLLOCC  /a  CO..    -      ei  m<a^  /f$n^h  J^re^t.  /imaf  ^crK.l^Timm  laMtUm  tus  papw  whM  ^!^. 


A  Gneral  OatUne  ef  Fedar^rT}  by  B.  N.  Boark. 
A  manual  to  meet  the  needTof  the  self-helping 
teacher.   Cloth.  M5pp.   75o.,  postpaid. 

Twantletli  Centanr  Idacatfeaal  FreUems,  by 
A.0  MlUer.   CloUi.  $1  net,  postpaid. 

lew  FMagenr,  by  J.  P.  Gordy.  Oloth.  $1.00. 
net«  poatpaid. 

TMe  Art  ef  Teaefciag,  by  Dr.  fi.  BL  White.  Pre- 
sents  the  fundamental  prind^des  of  the  art  of 
teaching  in  a  practical  way.  Price,  Wo. :  post- 
age, IO0. 

Tkt  Hew  Basis  of  Oooffrapliy,  by  Jacques  W. 
Bedway.  Designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  pre- 
paring nis  worE   Price,  90o. :  postage,  lOo. 

tadlTldaaUty  ami  tkt  Maral  Ala  U  Awitrlcan 
laicatteD,  by  H.  Tfaistleton  Mark.  Valuable 
thoughio  on  the  mental  and  mofal  develop- 
menf of  pupOs.   806  pp.   tl  .00  net,  postpaid. 

TtaeklagRtaAlBglaTeaCitlts.  Edited  by  Eva 
D.  Kellogs  CoYers  every  prominent  method 
for  teaching  reading  to  beginners  now  in  uae 
in  our  public  schools. 

How  to  Toack  Btadlag  aai  CoBfooltlon.  Ex- 
plains how  to  lead  pupils  to  obtain  knowledge 
and  culture  firom  a  book.  Prioo,  46e. ;  pottage, 
60. 

Bticatltnal  Fomadations  of  Trade  and  ladaotry, 
by  Fabian  Ware.  800  pp.  IIJW  net,  postpaid. 

IdacaUon  in  tko  I9tk  Ceatmrr,  by  R  D.  Boberto 
Loctores  before  the   Cambridge  Extension* 
Summer  ll**eting.  866  pp.  Mo. :  postage,  lOc. 

Sdontlflc  flosrd,  by  Anna  Molander.  Outlines 
seven  years'  work  for  pupils  firom  seven  lo 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  practioal  working 
suggestiona    Price,  60c. 

First  Teare  la  Handicraft,  by  Wslter  J.  Kenyon. 
How  to  make  useful  thinss  with  ruler,  pencu, 
and  scissors.    187  pp.   Price,  OOo. :  postage*  8c. 

Send  for  our  catalogs  with  descriptions  and 
prices  of  books  for  teachers  and  school  supplies. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.  N.Y. 

MEMORY 

Hotu  to  Improve  It. 

^  Dr.  Edward  Pick    was  for 

^^  many  years  the  most  eminent 
authority  on  memory  and  the 
'means  of  improving  it.  His 
celebrated  course  of  lectures 
was  given  before  colleges  and 
universities,  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  and 
was  highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tions, the  memory  may  be  greatiy  im- 
proved. 

Price.  $1.00  net.  peatpald 

B.  L.  KBUiOGO  ft  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  T. 
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^eachery  ,yigencie^. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintondents 

Wialiiiig  Teachers,  will  And  it  of  advaiitag:e  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

iHbllnheil   17    Vean 
■  Itlaoa  micd.  4X)00 


THE    FISK   TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.     156  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.     1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Waahington. 

iH)3  Mkhl^nii  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Ill  Centurf  Building-,  Minneapolis, 

533  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  m  Third  St.,  Portland. 

4^  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  5S5  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles, 


Schermerhomn*H!E»:*5«!HI 

3Iutl4thSt.,nwTork  I 


OS   Eat,  IMS. 


KELLOGG'5   TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

A  RelUbl«TMchere>  Aid.    EauUlsbed  1889.    Circular  for  stamp.    Call  or  write 

H.  S.  KBLLOOG,  Man>(ar.  0  E.>Bt  9(h  Street.  New  YorK  CIIt. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


ioitnjFULTus, 


TACiriC    TEACHE-RS"    _/1CE/^Cy. 

R«comm»iidii  teAchera  toe  all  ctaeaes  of  positioni  in  WHBhington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mantsca. 
Rapid  STowtb  of  Pacifla  Northwest  IB  makiQtf  an  unosoal  demand  tor  taachen.    We  fill  poaitiona. 
It  Ton  with  to  go  WflBl  write  for  IWS  UauoaJ  and  reKiBtratloii  to 
B.  W.  BrlDtnall,  Maaaiar,  -  3773  BraoklTi  At«..  aeattle.  Waihlmmn 


TEACHERS  WANED!  I 

C.  J.  ALBHHT.iWaBaaer,  Tbr  j 


e  Art*  BnliaiBK,  ChlcBsa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  S'!SS.,»«S!!  •'  'MrtT^, 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COHMERCItL  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  leachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  scheoU 
and  academies.  Perjions  with  the  neces- 
sary academic  requirements,  and  who  have 
had  two  or  mote  years'  praclica)  experi- 
ence in  teachiag,  or  have  been  graduated 
(rom  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand- 
ing, can  complete  the  course  in  oae  year. 
Circulars,  giving  details  of  the  course,  cao 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  MacALISTER,  Praaldent 


FRENCH  ''V,l^'- 

for  teaching  French 


WILLIAM  R.JENKINS 
851  and  833  Sixth  Ave.,  NEW  YOBK 

Com])1el«  Calaloeae  an  npplloation. 


For  PAINTBOXES, 

the  S-Oolor  Bot,  and  all  other  grades. 

MATHfcMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc, 

and  all  other  Drawing  and  Palullog  Material*, 
send  to  Manafaetarers  and  Headquarter!  (or 

quotatloDG. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  1125  Chulnat  St.,  Phtb 


Are  you  interested  in  Semi~slant  Writing  9  ^^^^^^^^ggJUlJ 

GILLOTT'S-1089rSEMYSLANT  PEN, 

■■  .   ntw  dni..ture  la  ixn-makin,.    It  hsi  ben  ddKd  with  gmt  car.  to  inc.t  the  Intct 
JOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,  fit  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Prang  Educational  Company 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATER- 
IALS FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS .  .  . 

Oualagae  aeni  as  BPDllcallaa 

BOSTON  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

1)0  Boylstoci  Street     S  West  lath  Street     203  Mtchinan  Avenue 


lll_n  OF  mcREss 

Douglas  Colored  Trinlt 

architectural  featuH  sTU- 
coler.  Buck  dIm3*  ta 
njlabls  tor  framlaa.  A  bSaatl- 
«ul  artlsllo  raprodoiUBUiaJ 

1^   HobstWrhoSdajaiS 

DOUGLAS  AKT  CO     Box  IT&.  WaihlngtOB.  B.C. 


LtlNG'S  PUNETARIUa. 


DEADEBS  will  confer  a  faror  by  mentioniDg  Tbb  School  Journal  when  com- 
mnnicating  with  advertisers. 


^Ijranili  tor  MMliws  aad  soheoli.  Il  ti  Ihs  plOMneji  - 
not histoTT nnsaaine— ti*loaiBiaiitn,IOo.afaaT.  ne 
wbolQ  world  itabt  up  la  dai*— oiureat  ■mte,  inin«t 
thonuhl,  Idts^Ioiu,  dlMioTarlaa,  ato.  Pnu  l(?  late  tba 
jtndr  o(  ■■unphr  and  hlnon  HpHiaUj:  kaip*  too 
(all)  [HHted:  ibarvHx  tba  wlia  oliouaatf  aBdnor 
... j^  aoas,     SDbBrlptfoBjl  ■■)(  It  tor  Mb. 


N^rKrl.. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writin  j,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  Modified  Slant, 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 
The  Stationers  supply  Oem.  Woriu:  Gemden,  N.  J. 
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SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


FRANK  R.  STOCKTON'S  New  Book 

John  Gayther's  Garden 

^nd  the  Stories  Told  Theretn 

A  volume  of  eleven  new  stories  in  Mr.  Stockton's  most  amus- 
ing manner,  all  of  them  connected  by  a  thread  ef  narrative  that 
gives  unity  to  the  whole.  The  book  is  one  in  which  Mr.  Stockton 
took  a  great  personal  interest,  and  it  will  be  presented  exactly 
in  accordance  with  his  own  arrangements  for  its  publication. 

With  eight  Ulustratioris,  Si.  50 


"BJUmiE 


"  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite tender- 
ness throughout 
these  chapters 
that  makes  one 
linger  on  them." 
—JV,  V.Commirctal 
Adveriisir. 


AT 
HIS 
BEST 


$1.50 


Tk  Little 
White 
Bird 


. 


"The  sweetest, 
most  delicately 
fanciful,  most  ex- 
quisitely whimsical 
bit  of  writing  one 
can  possibly  con- 
ceive.— The  Interior, 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S 

ff^tBtP  IB00K 

Tlie  Blue  Flower 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MANE  says: 

**  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  an  artist 
and  his  stories  are  charming 
pieces  of  fiction,  told  with 
delicate  feeling  and  with  that 
fresh  felici./  of  style  which  is 
at  the  command  of  this  vig- 
orous and  fascinating  writer. 
Some  of  the  tales  are  deeply 
poetic  in  conception;  they 
are  all  pervaded  by  a  rev- 
ere«ce  for  the  deeper  aspira- 
tions of  men,  and  by  that 
touch  of  fellowship  which  has 
unlocked  so  many  and  so 
diverse  experiences  to  the 
author  of  *The   Blue   Flow- 


er. 


i  if 


Illustrated  in  color s^  fi»50 


CHAfiLES  SCfimNEfi'S  SONS,  New  York 


INCORPOBATSD  1851. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Company 


of  Springfield,  Mclm., 

Issues  a  definite,  clear,  self-interpreting  contract,  glYing  amounts  of 
paid-up  insurance  and  cash  values,  extended  insurance,  ins  tollmen  t 
options,  and  many  other  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  the 
most  ample  protection  to  the  policy-holder.  .... 


GEORGE  J.  WIGHT.  MeLneL^er. 


61 0  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Just  before  retiring,  half  a 
teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  soothes  and  rests  the 
nerves,  nonrishes  the  body 
and  gives  refreshing   sleep. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 

Genuine  bears  name  "  Horsford's  *'  on  label. 


"1 

"I 

"1 

■I 

" 

"1 

"• 

"! 
"I 

" 

■<! 
" 

" 


Translations 

Literal,  soc.  Interlinear,  $1.50.  147  vols. 

Dictionaries 

German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Greek,  $a.oo,  and  f  x.o 


•oo« 


G>mpletely  Parsed  Caesar, 

Book  L  Has  on  eack  page,  itUtr linear 
translation,  literal  translation,  and 
rvery  word  compUttly  parsed,    fx.sa 

Completely  Srannrd  and  Pafied  Ae- 

neklf  Book  L  $1.50.  Ready  August  ^^cfio, 

HINDS  &:  NOBLE,  PtibQshen, 
31-33-38  West  18th  Street,  N.  V.  City 

SchtMookt  0/ eUl  pmbliehtrt  mi  otu  wUrt, 
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•♦ 

I" 
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Standard  Black- 
Board    Stencils. 

A  Classified  List  of  the  most  attractive  stencil  design 
for  blackboard  and  slate.  The  use  of  these  is  almost 
universal  in  schools  because  : 

I.  They  enable  the  teacher,  without  any  sUn  in  draw- 
ing,  to  pbice  upon  the  board  in  a  few  minutes*  time  beauti- 
ful and  accurate  designs  of  all  kinds. 

a.    They  cost  very  little  and  can  be  used  repeatedly. 

).  With  their  akl  the  teacher  can  illustrate  lessons  in 
Geography,  Hbtory.  Language,  BoUay,  Natural  History, 
Literature,  Penmanship. 

4.  They  are  of  great  value  in  beautifying  the  school* 
room. 

To  Any  one  ••ndlns  urn  10c.  wo  will 

mall  our  comploto  Hot  of  Stoncllo  and 

ChortOt    and    tho    following   oamploo : 

Ono     10c.    Mapv    ono    Be.    Lancuaso 

Stoncll. 

L  L  KELLOGG  i  CO.,  61  L  9tk  SLJ.  T. 


CATALOGS 


KollocO 

r  Periodicals,  Snpidementary  . 

Books,  Books  on  Pedagogy,  Teaohen*  libraries. 


Teasers' 


Toachoro' 

Periodicals,  Sop] 


Catalog.    lists 
Reading 


School  libraries.  School  »nging  Books,  Kinder- 
garten Goixls,  SteaoUs,  Helps  and  Aids  tor 
TeacheiB.   JnstreTised.   Sent  free. 
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How  Far  Foster  Public  F^ducation. 

By  State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington,  of  Missouri. 
[Synopsis  of  a  recent  address.] 

At  first  in  Missouri,  as  in  other  states,  the  purposes 
were  mainly  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  accounting, 
so  that  the  voter  might  cast  his  own  vote  and  cast  it  in- 
telligently, might  keep  accounts  and  transact  the  simple 
business  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  village  store  keeper. 

The  civil  war  had  its  lessons  and  among  them  was  this 
one,  that  a  sovereign  voter  needs  to  know  the  history  of 
his  government  and  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  U.  S.  history  and  civil 
government  into  the  public  school  curriculum.  All  of 
this  emphasized  the  necessity  of  educating  for  good  pa- 
triotic citizenship. 

This  led  to  the  most  wholesome  sentiment  that  brought 
the  children  of  all  classes  into  the  schools.  The  theory 
is  that  a  child  must  grow  up  in  the  environments  in 
which  he  must  live.  This  made  the  school  a  reflection 
of  the  community  in  its  civil  and  moral  relations. 

About  a  quarter  century  ago,  stimulated  by  inventions, 
the  higher  educational  institutions  began  to  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  the  sciences  and  a  fierce  battle  has  been 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  sciences  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  classic  training.  This  has  affected  all  grades 
and  classes  of  schools.  As  a  result  manual  training  and 
industrial  schools  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  all  large  city  systems.  In  rural  districts  nature 
study  is  taught  that  it  may  lead  to  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  etc.  In  the  cities  nature  study  is 
taught  that  it  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and 
higher  appreciation  of  manufacturing,  of  commerce,  of 
domestic  and  household  economy. 

Step  by  step  this  has  grown  upon  us  until  we  no 
longer  think  of  the  old  limitations  put  upon  the  schools. 
The  main  purpose  is  not  to  teach  alone  the  three  R's,  not 
to  make  only  intelligent  and  patriotic  voters  that  we  may 
perpetuate  our  republican  institutions,  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  to  develop  the  entire  child  and  to  prepare  him  to 
render  the  highest  service  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to 
his  community,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  God.  The 
watchword  of  the  hour  is  service. 

The  state  is  not  more  interested  in  the  child  as  a  fu- 
ture citizen  than  it  is  in  him  as  a  future  producer.  As 
we  see  it  to-day  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  to 
reach  every  child,  to  prepare  him  for  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  his  social,  civil,  and  moral  relations  in  life,  to 
render  him  not  only  self-supporting,  but  capable  of 
rendering  high  service  to  his  community  as  a  producer. 
In  other  words,  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  pub- 
lic school  must  be  made  to  minister  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  every  way  possible  that  will  not 
interfere  with  personal  and  individual  rights. 

The  dominant  activities  of  the  world  to-day  are  in  the 
varied  industries,  each  requiring  special  training,  but 
each  dependent  on  the  other,  on  the  general  intelligence 
of  him  who  conducts  it,  on  the  flexibility  of  his  mind  and 
on  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions  and  environ- 
ments. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  new  problems  and  we  must  prepare  to  meet  them. 
Our  nation  is  in  the  struggle  for  national  industrial 
supremacy  and  there  is  every  indication  that  success  will 
crown  her  efforts — due  very  largely  to  the  public  school 


in  its  universal  application  as  to  persons  and  classes^  of 
people  and  in  its  broad  application  as  to  subjects  taught. 
Among  the  states  of  the  Union  Missouri  must  and  will 
take  a  leading  part.  Among  the  great  cities  of  our 
country  St.  Louis  can  easily  stand  first — due  very  largely 
to  the  liberal  support  given  to  public  education,  to  the 
liberal  construction  given  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools. 

The  question  is  more  specific,  however.  E3very  city, 
town,  and  village  has  its  high  school  and  many  rural 
communities  have  them.  These  schools  are  being 
equipped  to  teach  the  sciences  and  industries  with  appa- 
ratus and  each  is  differentiating  its  work  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  These  schools  are  be- 
ing supplied  with  libraries  to  encourage  personal  and 
thoro  investigation  into  the  literature,  history,  and  arts 
of  other  nations  and  people.  All  this  for  general  cul- 
ture. These  schools  more  and  more  are  utilizing  all 
known  means  to  develop  the  physical  and  moral  man  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  man.  It  has  been  thoroly  tested 
that  the  most  serviceable  man  is  the  one  that  has  the 
most  complete  and  harmonious  development  in  all  of  his 
three-fold  nature.  In  response  to  this  demand  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  adjusting  themselves.  They  are  from 
year  to  year  becoming  more  and  more  institutional.  The 
bath,  the  lunch,  physical  culture  drills,  athletic  games, 
garden  culture,  shop  work,  and  domestic  training  are  all 
finding  a  place  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  high 
schools. 

Why  not  utilize  all  this  equipment,  this  great  educa- 
tional plant  the  year  round  and  extend  the  hours  of  the 
day  when  opened  so  as  to  accommodate  the  entire  com- 
munity? It  belongs  to  the  community  and  should  be 
used  to  promote  the  highest  development  and  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  St.  Louis  who 
availed  themselves  of  all  that  the  public  schools  could 
give  them  while  regular  pupils  mil  now  find  much  taught 
that  they  never  had.  Thousands  of  othei:3  have  come 
into  the  city  from  the  country  and  smaller  centers  of 
population  that  have  not  enjoyed  the  privileges  now  ac- 
corded the  children  in  the  pu*blic  schools  of  the  city. 

Many  who  did  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  public  school 
beyond  the  very  rudiments  would  now  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  if  offered. 

In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  there  are 
maintained  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  of 
school  age  whose  circumstances  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  be  engaged  during  the  day  earning  support  for 
themselves  or  for  those  dependent  on  them.  These 
schools,  while  doing  great  good  and  rendering  service  to 
those  who  need  it  most  have  not,  as  I  believe,  anywhere 
extended  their  work  into  the  industrial  lines,  nor  have 
they  opened  the  doors  to  any  above  the  school  age  limit. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand,  if  not  already  upon  us,  when 
the  state,  the  city,  the  school  district  must  systematically 
provide  means  for  offering  excellent  school  opportunities 
to  men  and  women. 

The  Community  Center. 

In  rural  districts  of  our  state  the  school-house  and  all 
its  equipment  (meager  tho  it  may  be)  is  the  center  of 
the  communit/s  life.  Its  library  is  open  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  whether  young  or  old.  The  far- 
mers* club  has  regular  meetings  there  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  advancing  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 
The  mothers'  club  meets  there  after  school  once  or 
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twice  a  month  to  plan  with  the  teacher  for  the  fullest 
co-operation  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  to 
consider  questions  pertaining  to  household  economy. 

The  debating  society  and  spelling  bees  are  organized 
as  adjuncts  to  the  school  life  and  young  and  old  par- 
ticipate. They  furnish  recreation  and  instruction  to  all. 
On  Sunday  they  meet  there  in  the  capacity  of  the  Sun- 
day school  to  study  the  Bible. 

The  teacher  is,  or  may  be,  an  important  factor  in  the 
business,  social,  moral,  even  religious  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. Thus  the  school  and  its  equipment  is  made  to 
minister  outside  of  its  regular  work  to  the  higher  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community.  So  in  the  towns  and 
cities  will  these  things  be  correlated  with  the  school  work 
and  the  functions  of  the  school  widened. 

In  this  city  there  should  be,  in  every  district  school, 
some  organized  means  of  utilizing  its  library,  its  shops, 
its  domestic  science  rooms  in  giving  instruction  to  those 
who  can  not  attend  the  regular  school  by  reason  of  their 
having  to  work  or  because  they  are  above  the  school  age 
limit. 

Let  each  school  be  a  center  of  training,  culture,  and 
refinement  touching  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
district  in  some  helpful  way.  St.  Louis  should  have  a 
half  dozen  large  high  schools  each  well  equipped  for 
general  school  purposes  and  each  emphasizing  some 
special  line  of  training — one,  manual  training;  another, 
domestic  economy  for  the  girls;  another,  commercial  law 
and  practices.  In  each  I  should  have  a  good  library, 
an  assembly  hall,  g3rmnasium,  and  places  for  athletic 
games. 

If  in  applying  the  principles  laid  down,  the  voters  of 
the  city  are  not  willing  to  furnish  all  these  things  for  the 
free  use  of  all,  old  and  young,  I  should  have  them  fos- 
tered by  the  public  to  the  extent  of  establishing  them 
and,  if  necessary,  make  a  small  assessment  on  its  patrons 
to  defray  the  additional  expenses.  Whether  this  is  done 
this  year  or  next  here  in  St.  Louis,  it  will  be  done.  In 
less  than  a  dozen  years  all  of  these  means  of  affording 
supplemental  education  will  be  entirely  free  and  open  to 
all  supported  by  public  taxation. 

As  the  public  school  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  our  Puritan  Fathers,  so  may  the  extension  of 
public  educational  advantages  to  touch  the  very  life  of 
the  community,  be  traced  to  the  spirit  that  has  made 
this  association  possible. 

The  only  limitations  on  what  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  public  school  are  in  the  willingness  of  the  public  to 
tax  itself  sufficient  for  its  support  and  in  the  willingness 
of  those  for  whom  maintained  to  use  it.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  is  fast  raising  both  of  these  limitations,  but  they 
have  not  been  completely  removed  and  perhaps  should 
not  be  all  at  once. 

These  are  matters  of  growth  and  they  are  mutually 
dependent.  As  the  employed  men  and  women  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  in  life  show  their  willingness  to 
make  wise  and  intelligent  use  of  such  advantages,  tax- 
payers will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  it  and  provide 
liberally  for  their  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
school  authorities  provide  these  opportunities,  there  will 
be  many  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

There  is  a  more  rapid  increasing  demand  on  the  public 
schools,  however,  than  there  is  in  the  increasing  of  the 
school  revenues.  Thruout  our  state  we  need  more  money 
in  the  school  treasuries  that  we  may  have  longer  terms, 
larger  salaries,  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  better 
libraries,  and  free  text-books.  All  of  these  desirable 
things  will  come  in  due  time  and  with  them  every  phase 
of  the  extension  work  mentioned.  In  the  promotion  of 
the  material  progress  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  advancing 
all  elements  of  a  high  civilization  the  public  school  must 
wield  the  most  potent  influence  in  this  onward  and  up- 
ward march  of  progress. 

Next  week  The  School  Journal  will  publish  its  annual 
Christmas  number.  Several  important  contributions  have 
been  specially  written  for  it,  and  there  will  be  many  interest- 
ing illustrations. 


Looking  Forward. 

By  SuPT.  H.  C.  HoLLiNGSWORTH,  Albia,  Ohio. 

'*  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

The  poet  may  have  thought  he  was  expressing  a  whole 
truth  in  the  above  lines,  but  we  prefer  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  man  is  being  blest  every  day,  every  hour. 
Golden  opportunities  are  strewn  all  along  life's  pathway. 
We  are  blest  with  health,  friends,  books,  schools,  churches, 
and  a  great,  growing,  and  prosperous  country.  We  have 
the  varied  seasons,  with  enough  of  cloud  and  sunshine  in- 
termingled to  add  zest  to  life.  Invention  has  brought  us 
the  blessings  of  electricity  and  steam  in  such  multiplied 
forms  that  we  can  scarcely  enumerate  them.  The  coun- 
try and  city  are  being  brought  into  closer  relation  by 
means  of  free  mail  delivery  and  the  trolley  car.  Good 
roads  will  come  in  due  time  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
country  life.  In  fact,  as  we  look  toward  the  future,  not 
losing  sight  of  present  blessings,  we  see  great  things  in 
store  for  the  generations  coming  after  us.  The  waste 
places  of  the  earth  will  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  small  farms  will  become  garden  spots,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  will  astonish  the  workers  thereof.  This 
is  an  age  of  weeds,  but  weeds  must  give  place  to  valua- 
ble crops.  Intelligent  farming  and  the  concentration  of 
effort  on  smaller  tracts  of  land  will  add  greatly  to  pro- 
duction. Farming  in  the  West  is  done  on  too  loose  a 
system.  Scatteration  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The 
fence-rows  are  grown  up  with  weeds  or  brush,  the  road- 
ways are  too  often  filled  with  weeds  and  trash,  the  fences 
and  outbuildings  are  ramshackle,  and  one  can  see  on 
every  hand  evidences  of  lack  of  thrift. 

Has  education  anything  to  do  with  this  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country  ?  Yes,  we  think  it  has.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  done  much  already  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  farms  in  many  localities.  Intelligent 
farming  will  pay.  This  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again.  Stock-raising  and  dairying  have  become 
prominent  industries  of  the  country.  School  gardening 
for  the  public  school  is  being  advocated,  where  practica- 
ble, for  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  interest  in  nature- 
study  at  first  hand. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  future,  both  in  the 
schools  and  out  of  the  schools.  Educated  hands,  heads, 
and  hearts  must  be  turned  upon  the  resources  of  nature 
so  as  to  bring  the  wild,  rude,  uncultivated  places  into  a 
state  of  utility.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  our  schools 
to-day  will  not  do  things  as  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers  did  them.  Not  that  they  did  not  do  well,  but 
that  educated  brains  will  find  better  ways  of  doing  even 
the  simplest  things. 

Our  views  of  education  are  frequently  too  narrow. 
We  must  educate  for  the  world,  for  influence  in  the 
world,  for  contact  with  matter  and  force.  We  must 
educate  to  find  things,  and  move  things,  and  turn  things, 
and  get  value  out  of  things.  We  must  educate  to  change 
environment,  to  better  our  condition,  socially,  finan- 
cially, and  every  other  way  where  improvement  lies. 
Surely  there  is  an  awakening  in  our  country  that  will 
eventually  touch  every  condition  in  every  section  of  our 
land. 

The  watchword  for  the  future  should  be :  Do  your 
work  better.  What  we  need  to-day  is  better  workmen, 
better  teachers,  better  doctors,  better  lawyers,  better 
preachers,  better  artisans,  better  men  and  women.  The 
saloon  evil  should  be  outgrown.  We  have  been  trying 
to  control  it  and  regulate  it  and  diminish  its  direful 
effects  by  legislation.  We  have  not  made  much  head- 
way. We  must  outgrow  it.  The  saloon  and  the  drink 
habit  certainly  cannot  flourish  in  the  light  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  If  so,  then  our  civilization 
must  be  wrong. 

I  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  intelligent  public  school 
teachers  to  put  more  emphasis  upon  being  and  doing.  If 
the  children  in  our  schools  to-day  could  be  inspired  with 
the  dignity  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  and  could 
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have  their  ambition  aroused  so  that  they  would  want  to 
take  hold  of  life  with  a  purpose  to  do  some  one  thing 
and  do  it  well,  the  condition  of  humanity  would  be  greatly 
improved  in  the  oncoming  days. 

The  hope  of  the  future  of  our  country  and  our  cher- 
ished institutions  lies  in  our  schools. 

Let  us  study  the  problems  of  education  in  the  light  of 
our  expanding  resources  and  meet  the  emergencies  of 
the  hour. 

Let  us  take  no  backward  steps. 


in  Literature  for  Schools. 

By  Evelyn  M.  Wood-Lovejoy,  Vermont. 

I  have  been  looking  over  some  of  my  old  reading 
books  used  in  the  sixties,  and  have  compared  them  with 
one  of  the  best  and  most  extensively  used  and  highly 
endorsed  of  the  present  readers.  I  find  the  number  of 
authors  reduced  more  than  one-half  in  the  late  book, 
and  selections  from  standard  works  alone  given  a  place. 

The  result  of  such  wise  discrimination,  we  are  all  con- 
fident, will  be  far  superior  to  the  choppy,  vague  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  by  reading  only  brief  extracts 
from  a  large  number  of  authors.  Still,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  the  old  readers,  which  put  me 
on  my  mettle  in  trying  to  understand  the  deep  thought, 
subtle  allusions,  logical  reasoning,  and  poetic  imagery 
of  such  authors  as  Bancroft,  Everett,  Irving,  Channing, 
Beecher,  Webster,  Longfellow,  Shakespeare,  and  Bryant. 

In  the  sixties  we  had  no  supplementary  reading.  The 
recitation  was  diversified  by  concert  exercises,  reading 
until  a  mistake  was  made,  individual  assignments  in 
dramatic  compositions  and,  what  we  liked  best  of  all,  a 
choice  of  a  piece  by  members  of  the  class.  I  recall  that 
Irving's  "  The  Wife  "  was  a  favorite  selection,  tho  some 
of  us  never  could  get  thru  the  most  pathetic  parts  with- 
out breaking  down.  We  knew  a  few  masterpieces 
thoroly. 

The  pupils  of  to-day  have  a  wealth  of  supplementary 
reading  at  command — classics  in  cheap  form,  and  cloth- 
bound  stories  costing  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents.  No 
more  nibbles,  but  a  whole  feast !  This  is  good,  if  there 
is  not  too  much  reading  and  too  little  thinking,  and  if 
material  is  selected  that  will  tend  to  impr6ve  vocabu- 
laries, and  to  stimulate  a  love  for  pure,  classic  English. 

This  little  if  is  always  intruding  itself  where  least 
wanted.  After  considerable  experience  with  texts  for 
supplementary  reading,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that*  there  is  danger  in  using  matter  containing  dialect 
or  slang.  One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  novel  or  story  for 
juveniles  published  in  the  last  twenty  years  without 
finding  more  or  less  of  this  supposed-to-be  realistic  lan- 
guage. A  rough  mold  will  not  give  a  polished  product ; 
no  more  will  this  style  of  literature  tend  toward  a 
mastery  of  correct  expression,  or  the  acquisition  of  a 
fine,  cultivated  taste. 

Pupils  blessed  with  cultured  homes  use  good  English, 
know  it  when  they  see  it  in  print,  and  might  only  laugh 
at  the  odd  uncouth  expressions,  which,  under  the  name 
of  dialect,  saturate  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
But  children  of  ignorant  parents,  and  especially  those 
of  foreign  parentage,  have  no  such  naturally  acquired 
power  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  often  do  not  recog- 
nize such  language  as  faulty.  Many  times  the  incor- 
rect expression  seems  to  them  right,  because  it  is  that  to 
which  they  are  most  accustomed. 

In  the  West,  where  there  are  so  many  foreign  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
teaching  correct  word  forms  and  syntactical  construc- 
tions. If  pupils  read  page  after  page  of  dialect,  where 
the  spelling  is  phonic  or  worse,  the  eye  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  wrong  forms,  and  unfamiliarity  with  our  lan- 
guage makes  the  pupil  unable  to  distinguish  between 
slangy  dialect  and  good  English.  As  a  result,  he  spells 
the  same  word  in  three  or  four  different  ways  and  inno- 
cently uses  slang,  which  seems  to  be  all  right  on  the 
printed  page,  but  which  shocks  the  teacher,  and  sets  the 


class  to  roaring  when  uttered  in  the  school-room. 

"  Never  put  a  wrong  form  on  the  board,"  has  been  a 
pedagogical  maxim  of  long  standing.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  right  to  put  before  pupils  wrong  forms  on  the 
printed  page,  which  they  study  at  leisure  ?  It  may  be 
claimed  that  when  students  enter  the  high  school  they 
have  learned  to  spell  correctly  and  to  use  good  language. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  written  work  of  an  aver 
age  senior  class  about  ready  to  graduate,  to  have  such  an 
impression  vanish  as  instantaneously  as  spilled  ether. 

It  would  seem  that  the  school  is  bound  to  set  before 
pupils  only  the  best,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  most 
perfect.  In  view  of  this  obligation  and  the  fact  that 
grammar  and  high  schools  are  often  criticised  as  sending 
out  graduates,  many  of  whom  can  not  utter  ten  sentences 
or  write  a  page  without  disgracing  their  instructors, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
limiting  or  wholly  discarding  the  use  of  dialect  litera- 
ture in  our  public  schools. 


Voice  Training. 

By  Ruby  Henry,  Louisville,  Ky. 

There  are  many  teacherb  in  our  public  schools  who  are 
doing  faithful,  conscientious  work  in  the  line  of  vocal 
music,  and  yet  realize  that,  after  all  their  efforts,  the  sing- 
ing done  by  their  pupils  is  neither  very  musical  nor  very 
attractive.  I  believe  this  is  due  to  a  wrong  proportion 
between  the  technical  or  mechanical  part  of  the  music 
and  the  purely  physical  part. 

We  are  satisfied  with  too  little  in  the  musical  line ; 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  child's  voice  should  sing  do^  mi, 
sol,  etc.,  in  perfect  tune  with  the  pitch-pipe  ;  he  should 
be  taught  how  that  tone  is  produced,  and  how  it  can  be 
produced  with  the  least  outlay  of  energy — for  only  when 
he  has  become  unconscious  of  the  physical  effort,  can  he 
give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  artistic  interpretation  Of  a 
song. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  take  an  expensive 
course  of  vocal  lessons  in  order  to  secure  charming  re- 
sults in  class  singing.  The  really  essential  things  taught 
by  professional  vocalists  are  so  few  and  so  simple  that  the 
wonder  is  why  more  people  cannot  sing  well ;  but  the  se- 
cret of  success  of  the  few,  and  why  they  are  few,  lies  in 
these  two  words,  "  practice  and  perseverance." 

Begin  your  voice  training  with  this  simple  hunmiing 
exercise ;  the  position  for  it  is  to  sit  with  back  unsup- 
ported, hands  on  sides  at  the  waist  line,  lips  slightly 
pouting.  Then  take  a  deep-drawn  breath  and  expel  it  in 
five  short,  staccato  tones.  Ask  the  children  where  they 
felt  that  breath  ;  -they  will  probably  tell  you  "  at  the 
waist,"  "  back  of  the  lips,"  "  in  the  head."  If  they  do, 
they  have  learned  the  great  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying all  correct  singing  and  speaking — that  the  impulse 
is  not  felt  in  the  larynx  or  throat,  but  starts  from  the 
diaphragm  and  is  focused  far  to  the  front  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  exercise  is  well  understood,  it  can  be  contin- 
ued on  the  other  tones  of  the  C  scale,  taking  a  deep-drawn 
breath  for  each  new  tone.  Sing  with  the  children  in 
these  exercises,  after  you  have  taught  it  to  them  ;  it  will 
help  teacher  as  well  as  pupil,  and  they  will  breathe  when 
you  do. 

The  exercise  on  the  staff  would  appear  thus. 
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Draw  a  diagram  on  the  blackboard,  showing  diaphragm, 
lungs,  larynx,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  nasal  passages  and 
give  a  short,  simple  explanation  of  respiration  and  vocaliza- 
tion for  your  next  nature  lesson.  Draw  lines  from  the  dia- 
phragm thru  the  larynx  to  the  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  showing  how  the  higher  tones  are  really  focused 
in  the  nasal  passages.  If  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  the 
diagram,  hum  low  do,  then  high  do,  gradually  raising  the 
key  and  feel  this  for  yoursetf,  then  give  the  exercise  to 
the  class. 
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Ask  them  where  the  tongue  rested  when  they  hummed 
the  high  note;  they  will  find  that  it  practically  cut  off 
the  front  of  the  mouth,  by  resting  against  the  upper 
teeth,  thus  really  forcing  the  tone  higher  up  in  the  head. 
A  little  boy  once  told  me  that  he  felt  high  G  between  his 
eyes. 

The  third  exercise  combines  the  first  and  the  second. 
Take  each  chord  in  one  breath  at  first;  then  twice  or  even 
four  times  with  one  breath.  The  time  should  be  about 
that  of  quarter  notes  at  first;  later,  they  can  be  quickened 
to  eighths  or  sixteenths. 
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These  exercises  are  entirely  for  the  development  of  the 
diaphragm,  to  steady  and  strengthen  its  movements,  and 
to  appreciate  the  really  vital  part  that  this  humble  and 
neglected  member  must  play  in  all  vocalization.  If  the 
diaphragm  feels  tired  after  this  practice,  the  fatigue  is 
felt  where  it  should  be. 

Number  four  is  for  the  development  of  the  tongue,  tho 
it  should  be  hummed  like  the  others  until  it  is  well  known. 
Take  it  slowly  at  first,  using  the  syllable  lii,  and  note  the 
position  of  the  tongue  on  low  and  high  notes.  Repeat 
the  exercise  later  in  accelerated  time. 
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The  long  hold  on  the  highest  note  is  for  the  purpose 
of  exhausting  the  lungs,  so  that  the  descending  scale 
must  of  necessity  be  rapid  and  soft. 

A  fourth-grade  class  named  this  the  "  laughing  exer- 
cise." It  is  really  a  fair  imitation  of  a  rippling  laugh,  and 
has  the  same  effect  in  loosening  the  tense  muscles  about 
the  mouth. 

The  fifth  exercise  serves  three  good  ends;  it  gives  the 
diaphragm  plenty  to  do,  loosens  the  tongue,  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  hold  the  breath  in  reserve.  It  is  written 
here  only  in  the  key  of  C,  but  it  can  be  sung  up  to  high 
C  or  even  E,  as  only  three  tones  are  used. 
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A  variation  would  be  to  use  do,  mi,  sol,  mi,  do,  instead 
of  do,  re,  mi,  re,  do.  Each  teacher  can  vary  them  to 
suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  her  own  class.      Teach?rs  of 


primaiy  grades  can  interest  their  classes  by  calling  the 
humming  exercises  bees  or  wind. 

Last  year  a  primary  class  called  the  first  part  of  num- 
ber five  a  bee  who  w^ed  up  first  in  spring,  then  called 
his  mates  and  went  buzzing  around  among  the  maple 
blossoms.  The  highest  exercise  was  the  sound  made  by 
the  entire  bee  colony  in  the  blossoming  maple,  close^  by 
our  windows.  They  took  only  G,  E,  C,  in  descending, 
humming  very  softly  and  slowly  to  represent  the  tired, 
pollen-laden  bees  flying  home. 

It  is  in  the  transition  from  syllables  to  the  words  of  a 
song  that  trouble  almost  invariably  comes.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  upper  grades  where  the  songs  have 
two  or  three  parts.  Some  trouble  at  this  point  is  inev- 
itable, but  it  can  be  lessened  very  much  by  abandoning 
the  syllables  after  they  have  done  their  part  in  giving 
the  intervals,  practicing  any  diflScult  phrase  with  a  neutral 
syllable,  such  as  lii,  and  then  humming  the  song  until 
time  and  tune  are  correct  and  breath  is  taken  when  it 
should  be.  Phrase  the  song  by  breathing,  just  as  you 
would  in  reading  it. 

Explain  the  words  of  the  song,  and  assign  it  for  a 
home  lesson,  to  be  learned  word  for  word.  The  fitting 
together  of  tune  and  words  will  then  come  with  less 
friction. 

The  distinct  and  precise  enunciation  necessary  to  make 
the  words  of  a  song  intelligible  to  a  listener  would  be 
called  affectation  in  reading  or  speaking;  but  the  drawing 
out  of  the  syllables  of  words  in  singing  to  suit  tune  and 
time  makes  them  unrecognizable  unless  the  lips  do  double 
duty  and  form  the  words  so  carefully  that  a  deaf-mute 
could  read  them. 

In  singing  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  proper  focusing  of 
the  tone  learned  thru  the  use  of  the  humming  exercises. 

The  mouth,  when  one  is  singing,  is  &  bell,  rounded  and 
resonant,  and  the  well-placed  tone  strikes  it  as  the  clap- 
per strikes  the  real  bell;  not  in  the  narrow  neck,  but 
near  the  flaring  rim.  Convince  yourself  and  your  clafls 
of  this  by  actual  experiment,  if  you  wish,  and  note  the 
difference  in  tone  produced  by  striking  the  bell  at  differ- 
ent points. 

Last  and  greatest,  a  song  must  tell  a  story  more  beau- 
tifully than  merely  spoken  words  can  tell  it,  else  there  is 
no  need  of  the  song.  It  need  not  be  the  story  the  song 
tells  to  you*,  but  it  must  be  the  story  it  tells  to  the  children. 
Guide  and  direct  their  interpretation  of  the  author's  and 
composer's  meaning  rather  than  supplant  it  with  your  own. 


Notes  of  New  Books. 

The  Woman* 8  Mamuil  of  Law,  by  Mary  A.  Greene,  of 
the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Bar,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
books  of  any  woman,  but  more  especially  if  she  is  a  business 
woman  or  wage-earner.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  intended  to  assist  in  making  it  clear  and  interest- 
ing to  women  readers.  The  entire  cycle  of  a  woman's  life, 
from  her  marriage  to  her  ^^ve,  is  passed  in  review.  In  a 
clear,  simple,  and  entertaming  manner  those  principles  of 
law  are  presented  which  govern  the  business  world  and  do- 
mestic life.  In  this  day  when  there  are  numberless  women 
wage-earners  and  many  women  capitalists  it  is  more  neces- 
sary, than  ever  before,  that  women  should  be  familiar  with 
the  laws  governing  the  holding  and  management  of  proper^. 
The  reviewer  has  paid  attorneys  hundre£  of  dollars  for  the 
very  information  contained  in  this  manual.  It  is  a  book  that 
contains  principles  of  law,  which  most  men  understand  in 
some  degree  (or  think  they  do),  but  which  most  women  do 
not  understand,  and  wish  they  did.  Just  as  "The  Correct 
Thing  "is  a  valuable  reference  book  on  matters  of  eti- 
quette, so  The  Woman*  8  Mantial  of  Law  will  throw  light  on 
many  a  vexed  legal  problem.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Oo.,  300 
pages.    Price,  $1.50.)  B.  E.  L. 

A  short  monograph  on  Italian  Painting  written  by  John  C. 
Van  Dyke,  L.H.D.,  to  accompany  a  series  of  fit^-nine  larvae 
carbon  photographs,  illustrating  tne  progress  of  the  art  in  tne 
peninsma,  is  issued  as  a  small  volume.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  pictures.  The 
carbon  photographs,  the  illustrated  descriptive  catalog  of 
them,  and  this  introduction,  make  up  an  outline  history  of 
the  Renaissance  painting  in  Italy  of  educational  value  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  large  carbon  photographs  and  the 
illustrated  descriptive  catalogfs  are  in  preparation  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  publishers  later  on.  (A.  W.  Elson  & 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York. ) 
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rSew  Central  High  5chool  of  Philadelphia  and  Its  Work. 


2j^  Jane  A.  Stetuart. 


If  any  one  wants  to  see  what  modern  development  in 
secondary  education  is  doing  for  the  complete  prepara- 
tion of  American  boys  for  the  work  of  life  he  has  but  to 
visit  the  new  Central  high  school  building  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  new  structure  (to  be)  dedicated  on  Satur- 
day next,  November  22,  1902,  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  United  States  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  made  unsurpassed  provision  for  its 
highest  public  educational  enterprise.  Few  municipali- 
ties have  exceeded  the  present  buildings  in  size,  quality, 
and  completeness  of  equipment. 

The  substantial  granite  edifice  fills  the  whole  block 
bounded  by  Broad,  Green,  15th,  and  Brandywine  streets, 
not  far  from  City  Hall,  occupying  a  total  area  of  over 
74,000  square  feet.  The  ground  covered  by  the  build- 
ings contain  over  50,000  square  feet.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  site  and  structure  reaches  over  two  million 
dollars. 

The  structure  is  in  two  parts,  each  of  four  stories  and 
a  basement;  the  main  building,  which  is  the  administra- 
tive and  teaching  center,  being  considerably  larger  than 
the  annex  which  is  devoted  to  the  public  and  social  activ- 
ities of  the  school.  The  front  facade  on  Broad  street  is 
most  impressive  with  its  tall  tower  capped  by  an  astron- 
omical dome  rising  137  feet  above  the  street. 

The  main  building  has  ten  laboratories  and  fifty-two 
class-rooms,  with  about  a  score  of  rooms  utilized  for  other 
purposes.  There  are  spacious  stairways,  numerous  fire- 
escapes,  and  several  passenger  and  freight  elevators. 
The  building  is  ventilated  and  heated  by  the  fan  system 
and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  sanitary  installa- 
tion is  complete  and  embraces  every  modem  improve- 
ment. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  ceilings  are  of  steel 
the  construction  appears  to  be  most  admirable.  The 
stairways  are  of  iron;  the  roof,  slate,  and  the  interior 
woodwork  quartered  oak.  The  corridors  are  very  wide, 
measuring  thirty  feet,  and  the  floors  are  laid  in  mosaic, 
the  rooms  and  corridors  being  wainscoted  in  tile.  The 
class-rooms  are  very  spacious,  the  largest  being  34x56  and 
the  smallest  30x39  feet. 

On  being  shown  thru  the  class-rooms,  lecture-halls, 
and  laboratories  one's  attention  is  called  to  various  origi- 
nal ideas  in  the  way  of  equipment  peculiar  to  this  school. 
The  seats,  for  example,  in  the  class-rooms  are  of  a  special 
design,  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience.  This  feat- 
ure embodies  an  arm-chair  of  very  solid  and  heavy  con- 
struction, not  easily  disturbed,  with  back  built  both  for 
erectness  and  comfort  and  a  side  arm-desk.  Following 
the  need  for  a  stool  that  will  not  tip  for  laboratory  use 
one  has  been  devised  with  flaring  supports  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  drawing-room  re- 
joices in  a  convenient  and  useful  adjustable  desk  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  or  tilted  to  any 
required  angle. 

The  lecture-halls  in  amphitheater  style,  seating  175, 
are  admirably  fitted  up  with  drop-curtains  and  shades  and 
the  requisite  facilities  for  giving  stereopticon  lectures  at 
any  time.  A  draught  chamber  connects  the  demonstra- 
tion table  with  the  flue  for  the  safe  passage  of  noxious 
gases  while  making  experiments.  There  is  a  most  com- 
plete provision  in  the  demonstration  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  commerce  where  commercial  products  are 
scientifically  analyzed.  Each  of  the  sixty  desks  is  equipped 
with  bottles  for  re-agents,  with  microscope,  charcoal,  mag- 
net, scissors,  scalpel,  hammer,  anvil,  forceps,  and  blow- 
pipe, with  a  special  desk  receptacle  for  refuse  matter 
underneath. 

The  president's  and  secretary's  offices,  the  faculty 
library  and  committee  room  are  on  the  first  floor.  The 
second  floor  is  largely  given  over  to  science  work.  On 
the  third  floor  is  found  the  art  department,  while  the 
fourth  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  expanding  school 
of  conmierce. 


Coat-rooms  and  lunch-rooms  are  provided  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  annex  and  also  the  swimming  pool.  The 
gymnasium  is  on  the  fourth  floor.  Within  the  annex  are 
a  lecture-room,  seating  800;  the  alumni  library,  reading 
and  reception  rooms,  and  the  great  assembly  hall  which 
will  accommodate  2,500  people. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  one  of  the  b^st 
equipped  and  most  handsome  structures  ever  put  up  by  a 
municipality  for  school  purposes  the  school  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  a  composite  of  schools.  As  the  collegiate  cap- 
stone to  the  city's  public  educational  system  it  presents 
four  distinct  and  complete  phases.  It  is  at  once  a  nor- 
mal school  of  high  grade,  a  complete  school  of  commerce, 
a  school  of  science,  and  a  broadly  equipped  college. 

No  statement  regarding  the  educational  status  of  the 
Philadelphia  high  school  can  be  of  greater  significance 
than  that  it  is  classed  by  the  highest  authorities — the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education  and  the  college 
and  university  council  of  Pennsylvania — among  the  col- 
leges and  universities. 

It  is  in  its  organization  and  administration  that  one 
first  notes  its  departure  from  the  ordinary  secondary 
school  type.  The  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  high 
school  is  known  as  its  president;  the  teachers  are  termed 
professors.  These  oflScials  compose  the  faculty  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  divided  into  regular  collegiate  departments, 
each  with  a  responsible  head  to  whom  the  details  of 
supervision  and  oversight  are  committed. 

This  department  system  has,  as  may  be  imagined, 
great  effect  in  harmonizing  and  unifying  the  teaching, 
in  conserving  effort  and  economy  of  time.  The  depart- 
ments include  ancient  and  modem  languages,  English 
language  and  literature,  history,  mathematics,  physical 
science,  biology,  art,  commerce,  pedagogy,  and  Romance 
languages. 

From  a  review  of  these  departments  of  study  one  can 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  modem  high  school  of  ad- 
vanced type  is  doing  to  fit  its  pupils  for  the  work  of  life 
and  for  higher  study. 

The  Central  high  school  presents  a  suggestive  model 
for  institutions  of  similar  grade  looking,  as  this  does,  to 
the  fullest  expansion  of  its  powers  and  privileges  in  pro- 
moting popular  education  of  the  most  practical  type. 

The  studies  are  offered  in  five  courses, — the  classical, 
the  Latin-scientific,  the  scientific,  the  course  in  com- 
merce, and  the  graduate  course  in  pedagogy. 

The  department  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  in- 
cludes instmction  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  FVench,  and 
Spanish.  Latin  is  compulsory  in  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  and  elective  thereafter.  The  other  studies 
are  elective.  In  the  first  year,  it  seems,  students  are 
thoroly  drilled  in. the  forms  of  language  and  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  syntax.  The  instmction 
afterwards  is  directed  to  the  dual  end  of  the  institution, 
in  not  merely  giving  complete  preparation  for  university 
work,  but  also  in  affording  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
language,  literature,  life,  and  thought  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  systematic  study 
will  terminate  with  their  connection  with  this  institu- 
tion. 

English  language  and  literature  is  naturally  an  integral 
part  of  every  course,  as  also  are  history,  mathematics, 
physical  science,  and  biology.  The  work  in  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  includes  the  study  of  rhetoric,  com- 
position, oratory,  elocution,  philology,  biography,  history 
of  literature,  and  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

In  history  the  student  is  given  a  general  view  of  the 
growth  of  civilization.  In  the  sophomore  year  English 
history  and  literature  are  combined  in  order  to  impress 
their  mutual  relations  and  to  economize  the  students' 
time.  Map-drawing  and  essays  are  required.  The  stu- 
dent gets  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Europe,  and  the  political  and  social  history  of 
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the  United  States  and  national,  state,  and  city  govern- 
ments. 

The  linguistic  view  of  mathematics  is  emphasized. 
The  geometrical  and  analytic  treatment  of  problems  are 
made  equally  familiar.  The  course  is  especially  strong 
in  astronomy,  owing  to  the  unusual  combination  of  a  fine 
astronomical  observatory  with  the  city  high  school,  a 
fact  that  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to 
elevate  the  educational  standard  of  the  school.  The 
Philadelphia  Observatory  founded  in  1838  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Central  high  school  is  the  fourth  ^  oldest  in 
America.  Jt  contains  the  best  scientific  equipment  of  the 
day.  In  the  new  building  it  occupies  seven  rooms  and  a 
large  transit  room  in  the  tower,  and  two  equatorial  domes 
seventeen  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter  respectively. 

In  physical  science  induction  and  deduction  are  com- 
bined in  useful  proportion.  Work  in  the  laboratories 
corroborates  the  theories.  Co-ordination  between  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences  is  effected.  Lectures,  for  instance, 
are  delivered  by  the  professor  of  biology  on  capillarity, 
osmosis,  etc.,  directly  after  the  subjects  have  been  taken 
up  in  physics. 

The  student  in  the  Central  high  school  gets  his  knowl- 
edge of  biological  science  under  four  heads:  Physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology;  and  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene.  The  school  museum  contains  a  fine  herbarium 
as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  clastic  models  for  botani- 
cal purposes.  A  fine  collection  of  over  fifty  cases  of  insects, 
injurious  and  useful  to  crops,  and  a  large  collection  of 
clastic  models  of  other  animals  aid  in  the  study  of  zool- 
ogy. The  human  body  is  studied  in  its  various  phases 
and  the  modem  ideas  of  contagion,  malaria,  quarantine, 
disinfection,  ventilation,  filtration  of  water,  uses  and 
abuses  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  all  receive  a 
share  of  attention. 

Drawing  of  some  kind  forms  part  of  every  course. 
The  main  purpose  in  the  art  department  is  to  develop 
the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  reason,  holding  the  acqui- 
sition of  manual  dexterity  as  of  secondary  importance. 

The  department  of  commerce  which  should  be  looked 
on,  perhaps,  as  an  entirely  separate  institution,  is  plantied, 
conceived,  and  directed  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of 
a  mere  business  school  while  the  subjects  of  study  show 
the  bearing  of  a  liberal  secondary  education  on  business. 
In  addition  to  business  technique  the  four  years'  course 
embraces  English,  Latin,  German,  Spanish  or  French, 
mathematics,  history,  science,  economics.  Industrial  chem- 
istry, conwnercial  geography,  commercial  products  of  the 
world  are  scientifically  taught. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  tho  the  Boys'  high  school 
in  Philadelphia  was  founded  some  time  before  that  for 
girls,  the  latter  was  first  to  receive  facilities  for  prepara- 
tion as  teachers.  The  graduate  course  in  pedagogy  at 
the  Central  high  school  to  prepare  boys  for  teaching  was 
not  started  until  1896.  In  its  two  years'  course  two  dis- 
tinct aims  are  recognized.  The  professional  courses 
provide  a  thoro  training  in  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  scholastic  courses  aim  to  advance  the  scholar- 
ship and  perfect  the  skill  of  the  student  in  the  subjects 
required  for  elementary  schools. 

Endowed  with  collegiate  powers  by  special  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  the  Central  high  school  confers 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  graduates  in  the 
classical  and  Latin  scientific  courses;  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  on  graduates  in  the  scientific  course,  and 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  on  graduates 
in  the  course  in  commerce.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  of  Master  of  Science  is  bestowed  upon  graduates 
of  five  years'  standing  who  have  had  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  who  have  shown  by  thesis  the  results  of  two  years' 
post-graduate  work  in  literary,  scientific,  or  professional 
study. 

The  chief  of  the  numerous  undergraduate  societies  is 
the  Athletic  Council,  which  supervises  the  work  of  the 
athletic  teams.  The  C.  H.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
organized  in  connection  with  the  course  in  political 
science,  furnishes  outlet  for  forensic  ability.  Jour- 
nalism is  not  neglected,  for  the  senior  class  edits  and 


publishes  monthly  The  Mirror,  journal  of  the  undergrad 
uates,  and  also  oflScial  organ  of  the  associated  Alumni — 
the    most  important  organization  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  Alumni,  now  numbering  nearly  1,000  members, 
directs  its  efforts  continually  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  To  it  belongs  the  credit 
for  the  handsome  new  structure  as  well  as  every  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  popular  sentiment  for  public  edu- 
cation in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  early  years,  when  the  usefulness  of  the  public 
high  school  was  in  doubt,  the  conclusive  argument  was 
the  object  lesson  furnished  by  its  graduates.  There 
could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  work  of  the  Central 
high  school  as  a  sound  preparation  for  the  work  of  life 
in  any  vocation  chosen  than  in  a  study  of  its  alumni. 
They  are  found  in  public  life,  in  ministry,  in  law,  in  bus- 
iness, in  medicine,  art,  music,  and  science,  in  educational 
work,  in  journalism,  and  in  the  industries.  Among  them 
are  men  of  national  and  w6rld-wide  reputation  as  think- 
ers, masters,  and  leaders,  including  Henry  George,  Hon. 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  George  Alfred 
Townsend,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Elliott  Grifiis,  Patterson 
DuBois,  Elihu  Thomson,  Prof.  Charles  Zeublin,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drocon, 
Chas.  H.  Cramp,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  P.  A.  B.  Widener, 
and  Charles  F.  Yerkes. 


Need  of  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

By  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Schmid,  President  School  Board, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  commissioner  of  education  in  his  re- 
port for  1897-1898  states  that  at  an  estimate  only  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  July  1,  1898,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools  and  yet 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  of 
school  age — that  is,  between  five  and  twenty-five  years 
old.  If  the  same  ratio  of  persons  of  school  age  exists 
now  as  it  did  twelve  years  ago,  we  can  safely  assume  that 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  children  are  not 
even  enrolled  in  any  schools — and  seventy  per  cent,  of 
this  number,  or  all  under  fifteen  years — should  be.  This 
means  that  we  have  some  8,000,000  children  without 
schooling. 

We  learn  that  of  9,344  convicts  sent  to  the  Elmira  re- 
formatory eighty-nine  per  cent,  lived  at  home  until  after 
they  were  fourteen  years  old,  and  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
had  secured  a  common  school  or  higher  education.  From 
even  this  single  statement  it  can  be  assumed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  all  the  criminal  class  is  the  result  of  de- 
fective parental  training. 

How  terrible,  then,  is  the  reflection  which  forces  itself 
upon  us,  that  proper  training  would  most  probably  have 
saved  the  state  from  the  dangers  of  this  portion  of  the 
criminal  class.  Statistics  have  shown  that  three-fourths 
of  the  criminal  class  altogether  are  recruited  from  the 
neglected,  the  abandoned,  defective,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren who  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  adequate  train- 
ing. All  state  efforts  to  reclaim  the  adult  criminal  have 
met  and  ever  will  meet  with  precious  little  success.  All 
should  be  done  to  start  the  young  on  the  right  path. 
And  here  is  the  great  duty  of  the  state.  To  protect 
the  people  from  criminals,  repressive  justice  of  the  state 
ought  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  punishment  but  with 
the  prevention  of  future  crime.  Punishments  are  no 
remedies  of  offences,  they  are  but  secondary  means  of 
social  self-defense.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  treat- 
ing an  offender  the  state  should  not  act  as  a  revenger, 
but  as  a  protector  of  the  people  against  further  criminal 
acts  by  the  same  individual. 

How,  then,  is  the  state  to  proceed  in  this  direction? 
By  compelling  all  children  to  be  properly  educated.  By 
that  means  alone  can  an  illiterate  mass  c^f  1.400,000 
adults,  according  to  a  census  of  six  years  ago,  be  reduced 
to  less  and  less  alarming  numbers.  For  there  is  alwa 
danger  for  a  democratic  government  as  long  as  even 
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minority  remains  unintelligent,  and  hence  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  demagogs,  delusions,  or  unhealthy  excite- 
ment. But  in  order  to  make  this  great  and  apparently 
only  measure  (universal  education  and  training)  success- 
ful, many  things  connected  with  its  proper  and  therefore 
effective  administration  must  be  changed. 

It  would  be  mistaken  delicacy  to  hesitate  in  the  state- 
ment that  many  of  us  who  are  members  of  educational 
boards  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  position.  And  yet  they 
decide  upon  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  levied,  they 
collect  and  expend  it;  they  provide  such  school-houses, 
accommodations,  furniture,  supplies,  and  text-books  as 
they  see  fit;  they  fix  the  school  terms,  prescribe  the  course 
of  instruction,  select  and  employ  and  fix  the  salaries  of 
all  teachers.  Are  not  many  trustees  chosen  on  account 
of  political  prominence?  Do  not  many  seek  the  oflSce 
simply  to  gain  prestige  or  power  and  patronage,  or  even 
for  profits  they  might  reap  personally  in  giving  contracts 
or  making  purchases?  Is  not,  to  many,  the  school-trus- 
teeship simply  a  stepping  stone  to  political  preferment? 
It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  settled  custom  with  dealers  to  pay  ten 
per  cent,  commission  to  heads  of  conmiittees  of  political 
boards  on  objects  they  are  charged  to  buy  for  their  po- 
litical constituents.  A  beautiful  state  of  corruption,  and 
admitted  unblushingly.  Let  me  investigate  a  little 
further.  Do  many  or  any  of  us  knpw  the  most  important 
features  in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  or  do  we 
not  follow  blindly  an  architect  whose  plans  were,  perhaps, 
accepted  thru  his  having  a  "  pull,"  and  who  may,  himself, 
be  totally  ignorant  of  those  same  important  features? 
Have  we  thought  about  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  class- 
room of  capacity  to  seat  forty-five  pupils?  Do  we  know 
that  a  square  room  is  wrong  and  an  oblong  room  of  cer- 
tain dimensions  the  right  thing?  That  the  ceiling  should 
be  thirteen  feet  high,  the  window  sills  three  and  a  half 
feet  high  and  the  glass  to  extend  to  the  ceiling  and  the 
amount  of  glass  space  to  equal  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
floor  space  and  preferably  one-third?  That  each  child 
should  have  so  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  so 
many  cubic  meters  of  air?  That  the  divided  window 
shades  that  come  from  both  top  and  bottom  are  to  be 
avoided  and  only  those  from  the  top  used?  That  the 
light  should  always,  if  possible,  come  in  from  the  left  of 
the  pupil?  That  the  walls  should  be  painted,  not  cal- 
cimined,  and  what  would  be  the  best  color?  That  there 
should  be  plenty  of  space  near  the  blackboards  to  give 
room  for  free  movements  of  the  children? 

So  much  for  the  school-house.  Now,  how  are  the 
teachers  selected?  I  refer,  of  course,  more  especially  to 
outlying  country  districts  where  no  eflScient  superin- 
tendent or  principal  is  ready  to  advise.  The  first  consid- 
eration is  generally  the  amount  of  salary  asked.  A  low 
figure  pleases  at  once;  add  to  that  a  probable  influence 
she  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  trustees  and  the  fortu- 
nate fact  of  her  being  a  woman  with  a  prepossessing  ex- 
terior, and  she  will  get  the  position.  The  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  this  method  is  largely  calculated  to  keep 
the  best  talent  out  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  The 
low  rate  of  pay  in  most  places  is  another  factor.  In  the 
year  from  1897  to  1898  the  average  pay  of  men  teachers 
in  our  country  was  $45  per  month  and  for  women  teachers 
$38.74  per  month.  Of  this  a  percentage  was  often  ex- 
acted to  secure  an  appointment  and  the  retention  of  it. 
The  wure-pulling  and  management  required  has  disgusted 
many  valuable  instructors  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
profession,  especially  since  appointments  are  made  for 
only  one  year  at  a  time  and  since,  therefore,  the  above 
disgraceful  work  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again. 
Nor  is  this  all;  but  teachers  serving  under  such  uncer- 
tain conditions  are  apt  to  do  their  work  perfunctorily, 
being  never  secure  in  a  continuance  of  their  position., 

I  am  sure  that  many  trustees  would  sneer  if  they  were 
to  hear  me  maintain  that  the  children's  eyesight  is  im- 
paired by  light  coming  in  the  wrong  way,  by  having  to 
look  at  the  blackboard  in  an  extreme  slanting  way,  be- 
cause of  extreme  seats  left  or  right  in  a  square-shaped 
ro3m  instead  of  an  oblong  room;  by  having  the  walls 
wrongly  colored,  as,  for  example,  red  or  yellow  or  pure 


white;  or,  if  I  say  that  a  curvature  of  the  spine  can  be 
produced  in  the  young  pupil  by  a  constant  strained  posi- 
tion, such  as  they  must  assume  when  learning  to  write 
the  slanting  handwriting.  The  vertical  handwriting  does 
not  call  for  such  unhealthy  attitude.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  would 
not  be  hurt  by  it — ^being  endowed  with  more  vigorous 
frames — but  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  always  found 
among  a  hundred  children  in  whom  a  deformity  could 
readily  be  produced.  This  is  a  fact  based  on  statistics. 
Therefore  do  not  say,  "  It  did  not  hurt  us  when  we  went 
to  school."  A  narrow  and  selfish  and  thoughtless  ex- 
pression, and  yet  one  that  is  not  infrequently  heard 
where  one  tries  to  be  a  reformer.  Let  me  tell  you  that  a 
distinguished  German  investigator  found,  that  of  1,000 
cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  564  developed  it  between 
the  seventh  and  tenth  years  of  their  lives— which  is  at  a 
time  when,  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  dentition, 
an  increased  growth  of  the  whole  skeleton  takes  place. 
I  said  above  that  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
spinal  curvature  seems  easily  produced.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  were  really 
bom  with  it,  but  I  do  maintain  that  they  inherit  a  cer- 
tain relaxed  condition  of  the  whole  system,  one  possess- 
ing little  resistence  to  the  strains  upon  parts  of  the  spinal 
column  upon  which  the  curvature  easily  develops.  Noth- 
ing acts  more  injuriously  in  this  direction  than  the  atti- 
tude of  writing  in  a  slanting  direction. 

Again.  Suppose  the  district  has  succeeded  in  engag- 
ing a  good  teacher.  How  often  is  she  hampered  by 
active  or  passive  interference  of  some  ignorant  trustee, 
because  he  finds  she  is  doing  things  differently  from  the 
way  it  was  done  "when  he  was  a  boy."  The  excel- 
lent and  advanced  teacher  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  all 
her  pupils  cannot  be  treated  alike;  that  one  subject  is 
learned  easily  and  another  with  difSculty  by  the  same  in- 
dividual; that  one  learns  one  thing  easier  than  the  other; 
that  the  early  morning  hours  are  best  for  the  severest 
tasks  and  the  afternoon  for  the  lighter  ones;  that  the 
mind  runs  down  after  lunch  and  needs  a  session  of  rest 
that  it  may  recover  itself  again  later  on;  that  gymnas- 
tics alone  do  not  afford  that  mental  rest,  for  even  gym- 
nastics require  the  attention  of  the  mind.  I  say  that  an 
advanced  teacher  bears  all  this  in  mind  and  endeavors  to 
treat  her  pupils  accordingly.  But  I  know  of  trustees  so 
ignorant  that  they  will  criticise  all  such  endeavors  and 
sneer  at  them  as  new-fangled  humbug. 

All  these  diflSculties  are  to  be  found  in  our  system  of 
free  public  education.  And  yet  upon  it  rests  the  safety 
of  free  popular  government.  Therefore  to  economize  in 
educational  matters  is  unsafe  and  unwise,  and  to  leave 
the  whole  management  of  these  vital  means  of  safety — 
the  free  public  school — in  the  hand  of  more  or  less  unin- 
telligent boards  of  trustees,  often  simply  local  politicians, 
can  in  the  long  run  produce  only  most  disastrous  results. 

What  proposition  do  I  now  bring  before  you  to  remedy 
all  these  results? 

There  should  be  created  a  state  board  of  education  in 
every  state,  with  intimate  reference  to  a  national  board. 
I  believe  thoroly  in  the  centralization  of  power  in  educ^ 
tional  matters.  A  universal  establishment  and  general 
regulations  thruout  the  state  would  give  the  most  com- 
plete public  school  system,  and  insure  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  our  land. 
Such  a  state  department  should  be  composed  of  men 
qualified  to  give  the  best  advice  regarding  the  proper 
construction  of  school  buildings,  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
course  of  instruction,  to  provide  well  qualified  teachers, 
to  fix  their  salaries  and  promotion  according  to  their 
work,  to  fix  the  length  of  school  terms,  to  enforce  regu- 
lar attendance,  to  supply  furniture,  apparatus,  and  text- 
books. The  state  should  gather  in  the  school  tax  and 
distribute  it  according  to  the  population  of  each  district 
The  state  should  appoint  superintendents  and  their  as- 
sistants for  each  school  district,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
(as  that  of  present  superintendents),  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion in  all  the  public  schools  within  their  districts,  and 
to  compel  all  children  under  ten  years  of  age  to  attend 
some  school  during  the  year. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 
Week  Ending  November  22,  1902. 

The  next  move  to  be  looked  for  will  probably  be  the 
organization  of  a  union  of  non-union  teachers. 

Some  distinguished  gentlemen  expect  altogether  too 
much  of  the  schools  judging  from  their  criticisms  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  grievous  failures  of  the 
schools."  Prevalence  of  crime,  hostility  or  indifference 
to  the  churches,  the  existence  of  vice,  irreverence  to 
parents  and  to  the  aged,  gambling,  increase  of  the  liquor 
traflSc — everything  reprehensible  is  charged  to  the 
schools.  If  these  charges  would  be  evidences  of  a  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  schools  which  is  grieved  only 
because  its  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized,  we 
might  have  reason  to  be  regretfully  proud  of  them.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  simply  demonstrate  the  schools 
are  considered  convenient  dumping  grounds  for  com- 
plaints touching  the  shortcomings  of  civilization.  When 
it  comes  to  a  distribution  of  praise  for  the  good  there  is 
in  the  world  most  of  our  critics  are  not  as  liberal  in  as- 
signing credit  to  the  schools. 

However,  whatever  the  world  may  see  fit  to  say,  it  be- 
hooves the  schools  in  times  of  national  calamity  (and 
strikes  belong  under  this  head)  to  go  into  themselves  and 
ask  wherein  they  might  help  to  upl&t  the  nation  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  similar  misfortune. 


The  school's  responsibility  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
young.  The  world  has  discovered  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  this  institution  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy  and  the 
inauguration  of  an  era  of  peaceful  co-operation.  One 
thing  in  particular  has  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the 
public  conscience  and  that  is  the  exceeding  importance 
of  suitably  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  laboring 
people.  The  decrease  of  working  hours  ought  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  opportunity  for  recreation  and  self- 
improvement.  The  safety  of  society  is  poorly  guarded 
where  the  schools  fail  to  recognize  this  condition  in  a 
practical  form.  It  is  from  the  armies  of  the  people  com- 
ing to  us  from  countries  in  which  a  lower  civilization 
prevails  as  well  as  from  the  people  for  whom  the  schools 
have  failed  to  provide  resources  to  occupy  the  mind  after 
the  day's  work  is  done  that  the  enemies  of  social  order 
are  recruited.  Here  we  have  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  extending  the  social  mission  of  the  school.  While  this 
mission  is  neglected  the  influences  of  the  saloon,  yellow 
journalism,  and  the  demagogs  of  the  political  platform 
and  desecrated  pulpits  will  continue  to  spread  and  fortify 
class  hatred,  and  stir  the  disgruntled  and  ignorant  to 
strikes  and  social  disorder. 


In  attempting  to  publish  the  returns  of  the  recent 
elections  of  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  a  mistake  was  made  which  The 
School  Journal  acknowledges  with  pleasure.  The  re- 
turns up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  election  of  Mrs.  Brandt  to  succeed  Mrs.  Gren- 
f  ell  as  state  superintendent  of  Colorado.  Now  the  actual 
facts  are  that  altho  the  Democratic  state  ticket  was  de- 
feated, Mrs.  Grenfell,  who  ran  ahead  of  her  ticket  by 
about  nine  thousand  votes,  was  elected.  An  observant 
educator  of  Colorado  writes  :  "  The  unusual  occurrence 
demonstrates  that  people  can  rise  above  partisan  feeling 
to  elect  a  successful  and  efiicient  person  to  an  educa- 
tional office."    Good  !  Colorado  has  done  nobly. 


At  a  recent  election,  by  a  very  decisive  vote,  Missouri 
declared  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  progressive  educa- 
cational  policy  of  its  present  superintendent  of  schools 
by  adopting  two  constitutional  amendments.  One  raises 
the  levy  for  school  purposes  from  forty  cents  on  the  one 


hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation  to  sixty  cents.  The 
other  continues  the  investment  of  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  permanent  public  school  funds  in  state  securities 
bearing  six  per  cent.  State  Supt.  W.  T.  Carrington  was 
re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  44,000,  a  larger  plurality  than 
has  been  given  a  candidate  for  any  ofiice  in  that  state  for 
some  years. 


A  fund  of  $150,000  has  been  raised  by  the  public- 
spirited  people  of  Indianapolis  to  construct  a  national 
technical  institute.  The  newspapers  of  the  town  did 
good  service  in  collecting  this  sum. 

The  Whittier  homestead  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was 
recently  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  to  be  restored 
exactly  on  the  old  lines,  the  heavy  oak  timber  of  the 
lower  story  still  being  serviceable. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  send  out  another 
Babylonian  expedition  under  Prof.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht. 
This  expedition  will  continue  the  explorations  and  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made  at  Nippur,  where  very  re- 
markable discoveries  of  remains  of  ancient  civilization 
have  been  found. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  French  ministry  of 
commerce  there  were  528  strikes  in  France  during  1901. 
111,414  people  took  part,  and  as  a  result  1,863,050  days 
were  lost. 


A  perfect  specimen  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon 
Americanus  has  been  found  at  Grove  City,  near  Chilli- 
cothe.  The  tusks  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length. 
Their  size  and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  show  that  the 
animal  was  full  grown  when  it  died.  Other  well  pre- 
served specimens  have  been  found  in  marshy  beds  in 
Ohio;  but  this  was  found  in  clay. 

The  figures  on  illiteracy  recently  published  by  the  cen- 
sus bureau  prove  conclusively  that  the  eflSciency  of  school 
work  has  made  a  rapid  advance  in  the  several  states.  In 
1900  there  were  eighteen  states  in  which  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  children  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  could  read  and  write,  whereas  only  two  states  had 
this  percentage  in  1890. 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
illiteracy  in  every  state  and  territory.  In  the  South  the 
improvement  is  especially  notable  altho  the  illiteracy 
among  children  of  school  age  in  Louisiana  is  thirty-three 
per  cent.  This  is  because  of  the  large  number  of  negro 
children  that  have  been  left  uneducated. 


The  School  Age. 

How  old  should  a  child  be  to  attend  school?  In  the 
old-time  school,  where  they  learned  to  spell  so  fperf ectly, 
according  to  some  mistaken  people,  they  sat  on  the  low 
front  benches,  and  were  called  up  twice  a  day  to  say  the 
alphabet.  Parents  thought  best  to  have  them  stay  away 
until  they  were  eight  or  nine  years  old.  It  was  the  say- 
ing of  Horace  Mann,  "  If  the  school  is  a  proper  one  they 
cannot  begin  too  early,  if  not  the  longer  they  stay  away 
the  better." 

The  kindergarten  realizes  the  idea  of  a  "proper 
school "  for  young  children,  and  the  question  will  become 
one  concerning  the  right  age  to  attend  that.  This  is 
fixed  for  five  years,  in  some  cases  at  even  four.  As  two 
years  are  to  be  spent  in  that  the  primary  school  should 
allow  those  who  are  six  or  seven  years  to  attend.  As  to 
the  age  for  compulsory  attendance,  we  do  not  think  chil- 
dren should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  And  here  great  discrimination  should 
be  applied.  There  are  children  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  compel  to  attend  school;  the 
mother  is  almost  as  needful  to  them  as  the  parent  of  a 
young  kangaroo  is  to  it.  The  sturdy  boy  who  is  roam- 
ing the  streets  is  the  one  to  apply  compulsion  to. 
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As  to  College  Training. 

The  installation  of  Edmund  J.  James  as  president 
of  Northwestern  university  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  most  distinguished  men  and  in  their  speech- 
es they  naturally  applauded  a  college  education;  it  is 
right  they  should  do  this.  There  are  profound  reasons 
why  men  should  be  extensively  educated,  if  the  term  is 
allowable.  Among  others  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  gave  an  address  and  we  append  that  part 
that  applauds  a  college  course  of  study: 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  able  business  men  when 
they  argued  and  testified  that  a  university  training  made 
men  fitter  to  succeed  in  their  practical  struggles,  lam  far 
from  denying  it.  No  doubt  such  a  training  gives  to  men  a 
larger  mastery  of  the  laws  of  nature  under  which  they  must 
work,  a  wider  outlook  over  the  world  of  science  and  of  fact. 
If  I  could  give  to  every  student  a  scientific  point  of  view,  if 
education  could  make  men  realize  that  you  cannot  produce 
something  out  of  nothing  and  make  them  promptly  detect 
the  pretense  of  doin;^  so  with  which  at  present  the  talk  of 
every  day  is  filled,  I  should  think  it  had  more  than  paid  for 
itself.  Still  more  should  I  think  so  if  it  could  send  men  into 
the  world  with  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  their  environment. 

But,  besides  prosperity  there  is  to  be  considered  happiness, 
which  is  not  the  same  thing.  The  chance  of  a  university  to 
enlarge  men's  power  of  happiness  is  at  least  not  less  than 
its  chance  to  enlarge  their  capacity  for  gain.  I  own  that 
with  r^ard  to  this,  as  with  r^ard  to  every  other  aspiration 
of  man,  the  most  important  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
what  are  his  inborn  qualities.  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  rule  for 
learning  to  draw,  you  will  rememberj  was,  be  bom  with 
genius.  It  is  the  first  rule  for  everything  else.  If  a  man  is 
adequate  in  native  force  he  will  probably  be  happy  in  the 
the  deepest  sense,  whatever  his  fate.  But  we  must  not 
undervalue  effort,  even  if  it  is  the  lesser  half.  And  the 
opinion  which  a  university  is  sure  to  offer  to  all  the  idealizing 
tendencies— which,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  it  oufi'ht  to  offer 
to  the  romantic  side  of  life— makes  it  above  all  other  institu- 
tions the  conservator  of  the  vestal  fire. 

In  our  opinion  the  greater  question  is  how  to  increase 
human  happiness;  there  are  vast  numbers  of  prosperous 
men  that  are  to  be  pitied.  Dr.  Deems,  a  most  competent 
authority,  said  his  pity  had  been  more  profoundly  stirred 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  very  rich  people  than  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  very  poor.  Prosperity  and  happi- 
ness do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  tho  many  persons  think  so. 
We  are  incUned  to  think  that  education  has  more  to  do 
with  happiness  than  prosperity,  and  if  we  could  we  would 
send  all  to  college  to  increase  their  happiness.  Those 
who  educate  themselves  with  the  design  of  becoming 
more  worldly  prosperous  may  attain  that  end,  but  they 
makes  a  sad  spectacle  for  thoughtful  persons.  The 
proper  course  is  to  educate  that  one  may  understand  God, 
himself,  and  the  world  more  perfectly.  If  he  becomes 
prosperous  let  him  still  continue  to  educate  himself — 
that  is,  consider  those  large  questions  that  the  thought- 
ful sit  before  them  and  to  which  they  give  daily  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  quite  pertinent  here  to  object  to  that  spirit  that 
seems  to  be  taking  possession  of  the  colleges  to  aim  at 
wealth  as  the  great  goal  to  be  achieved.  The  faculties 
too  much  delight  to  point  out  the  graduates  who  have 
become  millionaires.  The  student  keeps  before  him  the 
names  of  those  who  have  left  his  college  and  have 
achieved  greatness.  We  confess  our  interest  is  with 
those  who  walk  "along  the  cool,  sequestered  paths  of  life." 
For  instance,  there  is  a  clergyman  now  preaching  in  a 
village  church  who  had  a  good  standing  in  college;  he  is 
more  devoted  to  his  calling  than  another  with  lesser 
scholarship  who  fills  a  city  pulpit  and  draws  a  salary  ten 
times  as  large.  The  practical  question  is,  "  Can  the  col- 
lege insure  (to  a  degree)  the  happiness  of  both  these 
classes  of  men?" 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader  that  the 
argument  for  a  college  training  as  opening  up  means 
of  happiness  applies  to  the  school,  even  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  reason  we  are  in  the  world  at  all  is 
that  we  may  obtain  happiness.  The  reason  we  build 
houses,  sow  grain,  plant  trees,  and  learn  to  read  and 
write  is  to  add  to  our  happiness.  Does  the  teacher  not 
.add  immensely  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness?    In  our 


judgment,  next  to  the  parent,  he  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  happiness  that  exists;  or,  at  least  he  may  be.  In 
reading  Tom  Brown  at  Rugbjr"  lately  we  were  struck 
with  the  tide  of  happiness  that  seemed  to  flow  there.  The 
author  in  later  years  referred  to  the  period  he  spent  in 
Rugby  and  wrote,  **We  were  happy  then  because  we 
sought  happiness;  we  are  not  happy  now  because  we  do 
not  seek  it." 

It  would  be  a  good  theme  for  Presidents  James,  Butler, 
and  Eliot  to  discourse  upon  to  their  students,  "  How  the 
Educated  Man  may  Achieve  Happiness; "  and,  if  possi- 
ble, prove  that  a  college  education  would  jdeld  many 
returns  in  the  way  of  happiness.  There  is  a  pretty  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  is  a  vale  of  tears  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  grin  and  bear  it.  These  conclusions  the 
college-trained  man  should  be  able  to  overcome. 


Permanent  Tenure  of  Office. 

The  schools  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  have  made  splendid 
progress  in  recent  years  and  the  present  administration 
is  conscientiously  laboring  for  still  greater  advance.  The 
point  at  which  prompt  action  is  most  desirable  is  the 
assurance  of  greater  permanency  to  the  superintendent. 
The  teacher's  tenure  of  ofiice  has  already  been  made  more 
sure,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
latest  report  of  the  school  board: 

"  The  new  rules  provide  for  the  teachers  holding  their 
positions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  school  board,  pro- 
vided, that  teachers  who  shall  have  served  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  shall  not  be  subject  to  removal  except  for 
such  misconduct  or  incapacity  as  the  schpol  board  may 
deem  a  disqualification  for  said  position. 

**  All  removals  shall  be  made  by  the  board  upon  charges 
previously  made  in  writing,  which  said  charges  shall  first 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  on  qualifications  and  to 
the  teacher  against  whom  the  charges  are  made. 

"  The  said  teacher  shall  be  given  a  hearing  upon  the 
said  charges  before  the  committee  on  qualifications,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing  the  committee  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  school  board,  in  which  body  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  shall  remain. 

"  This  rule,  which  went  into  effect  in  September  of  this 
year,  insures  to  the  teachers  who  have  served  the  city  for 
three  successive  years  a  permanent  tenure  of  ofiice  until 
they  regularly  resign  or  are  dismissed  for  cause.  There 
will  in  time  hie  no  re-election  of  teachers,  even  in  form." 

"  This  new  departure  will  certainly  be  satisfactory  to 
the  teacher  and  is  good  for  the  schools.  The  greatest 
good  to  come  from  this  rule  will  be  the  dispelling  of  the 
fear  which  comes  to  many  of  the  teachers  just  before  the 
annual  election  of  teachers  in  May.  It  will  also  prevent 
a  teacher  from  being  dropped  from  the  list  for  reasons 
which  otherwise  might  never  be  known  outside  of  the 
board." 

The  advanced  ground  taken  by  Chairman  Nicholas,  of 
the  school  committee,  with  reference  to  the  superintend- 
ent's tenure  of  oflSce  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
recommendation : 

"  If  a  permanency  of  oflSce  is  good  for  the  teacher  it 
is  certainly  to  be  desired  foi*  the  superintendent  who  is 
to  oversee,  control,  and  direct  the  teachers. 

"  The  humiliation  and  uncertainty  of  an  annual  elec- 
tion ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  a  man  who  occupies  a 
position  in  which  the  best  results  can  only  come  by  ex- 
perience. 

"  The  school  board  in  this  city  is  constantly  changing 
in  membership,  and  seldom  does  a  member  who  has 
served  a  full  term  desire  a  re-election.  Thus  a  board 
with  a  third  or  more  new  members  each  year  elects  the 
superintendent.  The  present  school  board  believes  the 
superintendent  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
have  instructed  the  chairman  to  secure  the  necessary 
legislation  from  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  ses- 
sion." 

Pa\?tucket  has  a  good  school  superintendent  in  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Hervey,  and  the  suggested  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  under  these  auspices. 
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Politics  in  ILducation. 

This  is  indeed  the  sore  spot  in  what  is  claimed  to  be 
the  "  best  system  in  the  world."  There  are  few  towns 
or  villages  whose  school  administration  has  not  been  be- 
smirched by  the  taint  of  politics.  There  was  a  city 
whose  superintendent  was  a  most  upright  man;  he  was 
there  for  years.  In  fact,  he  should  have  resigned  before 
he  was  forced  to.  But  he  liked  the  work,  was  popular, 
and  held  on.  There  was  an  element  in  the  school  board 
that  saw  he  wanted  to  stay  and  it  began  to  "  use  "  him 
and  he  was  foolish  enough  to  be  used. 

This  element  told  the  superintendent  that  it  would 
render  him  popular  to  get  this  one's  daughter  in;  he 
yielded.  The  same  reason  was  given  why  another  un- 
tried and  unprepared  person  should  be  put  into  the  teach- 
er's place.  So  it  went  on.  Of  course  the  school  deteri- 
orated; there  was  indignation;  new  men  came  into  the 
board  and  our  superintendent  went  out. 

That  was  in  a  city.  But  small  towns  also  suffer  from 
politics.  A  certain  doctor  had  a  brother's  widow  left  on 
his  hands.  He  went  to  a  doctor  on  the  school  board  and 
asked  that  she  be  appointed  as  teacher.  She  had  no 
experience;  had  merely  done  housework,  could  read  and 
spell,  but  she  must  have  a  certificate  of  fitness,  and  that 
the  superintendent  must  give.  The  doctor  saw  the 
superintendent  and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his 
position  if  he  did  not  give  the  needed  document.  It  was 
given.  The  school  board  knew  how  it  all  came  about. 
The  next  year  they  dropped  the  superintendent,  but  the 
unqualified  teacher  staid  on. 

But  why  cite  instances;  they  abound.  The  question 
will  arise,  Is  there  no  way  to  separate  education  from 
politics?  It  is  not  proposed  that  teachers  should  control 
the  salaries,  the  buildings,  or  the  appointments,  but  that 
the  certificate  of  fitness  should  be  granted  by  them,  and 
the  question  of  administration  should  be  referred  to 
them.    Here,  we  think,  is  an  opportunity  for  reform. 

All  of  the  work  of  testing  the  fitness  of  teachers  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  experts,  and  these  are  legally  the  nor- 
mal schools.  Besides  their  graduates — those  who  pass 
proper  examinations  before  the  faculties  of  these  schools, 
and  those  only  should  be  allowed  to  teach. 

From  persons  holding  these  diplomas  or  certificates 
the  school  boards  might  select  teachers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. 

Then  the  superintending  body  should  have  the  power 
to  declare  work  unequal  to  the  Standard;  from  this  we 
would  allow  an  appeal  to  an  educated  court  composed  of - 
teachers  appointed,  say  one  by  the  superintendent,  one 
by  the  teacher,  and  they  two  to  select  a  third. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  way,  but  it  would  bring  a 
.better  atmosphere  around  the  whole  subject. 

Each  of  these  points  would  demand  discussion.  We 
would  put  the  preparation  of  teachers  upon  the  normal 
schools  and  they  may  as  well  have  the  entire  work  in 
their  hands. 


Don't  Mention  It. 

Those  school  officials  who  make  it  their  business  to  re- 
hearse the  deeds  of  money-makers  to  school  boys  in 
order  (as  they  say)  to  stimulate  them  to  go  to  school 
and  study  hard  will  have  a  fine  text  in  the  case  of  the 
Jockey  Redfem.  This  young  man  was  so  good  a  rider  of 
race  horses  that  he  was  paid  a  $9,000  salary  during  the 
year  just  closing.  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  to  pay  him  $25,000  next  year  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  his  real  receipts  will  be  double  this  amount. 
This  fact  will  soon  be  told  all  over  the  country  and  there 
will  be  ten  thousand  who  will  want  to  try  to  ride  horses 
in  races  in  order  to  get  a  big  sum  therefor.  The  damage 
it  will  do  is  incalculable.  When  it  was  told  some  years 
ago  that  a  baseball  club  had  made  $10,000  in  a  year  it 
aroused  efforts  among  school  boys  that  destroyed  scholar- 
ship far  and  wide.  We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  get  scholastic  results  out  of  the  schools,  let  the  joys  of 
education  be  vividly  portrayed.     Money  is  not  the  su- 


preme object  to  be  sought  in  this  life  of  ours.  Take 
the  200,000  rich  men  in  the  country  and  take  the  same 
number  of  educational  men  and  ask  which  division  is  the 
happier  ?  Happiness  rests  to-day  with  the  fifty  millions 
who  are  unable  to  draw  checks  on  banks. 

As  to  Marriage. 

The  board  of  education  of  New  York  has  a  rule  that 
a  teacher  (woman)  who  marries  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
resigned  her  position.  The  city  charter  says  that  a 
teacher  can  be  punished  by  fine,  suspension,  or  dismissal 
after  trial  by  the  board  of  education  for  :  (1)  Gross  mis- 
conduct ;  (2)  insubordination  ;  (3)  neglect  of  duty  ;  (4) 
general  inefiiciency  ;  but  removal  or  dismissal  must  be 
preceded  by  trial  under  some  specific  charge. 

It  appears  that  Miss  Kate  A.  Hickey,  teacher  in  No. 
30,  married  in  January  and  did  not  resign.  Superintend- 
ent Maxwell  refused  to  certify  her  pay-roll ;  she  obtained 
a  mandamus  to  be  reinstated  and  Judge  Cochrane  says 
the  charter  does  not  specify  marriage  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  dismissal ;  that  no  charges  have  been  made  and 
no  trial  has  been  had  and  so  she  remains  a  teacher. 

This  opinion  ignores  the  power  of  the  board  to  make 
rules,  or  rather,  it  puts  the  charter  above  the  board.  Now 
it  would  seem  that  the  board  must  have  power  to  make 
rules  for  the  schools  ;  if  not,  what  is  it  for,  anyway?  It 
may  be  said  that  the  board  is  not  competent  to  declare 
that  marriage  unfits  a  woman  for  teaching.  Must  this 
be  determined  by  the  court  of  appeals  ?  This  is  the 
condition  of  the  case  at  the  present,  for  the  city  appeals 
the  case.  The  real  question  will  be,  Is  this  rule  a  rea- 
sonable one  ? 

Teachers  of  Cooking  Needed. 

The  Baltimore  school  board  decided  to  establish  this 
year  a  cooking  school  and  advertised  for  a  teacher  offer- 
ing a  salary  of  $540;  no  cooking  school  graduates  ap- 
plied, only  cooks  (one  a  colored  woman),  and  Superin- 
tendent Van  Sickle  would  not  employ  them.  The  law 
requires  a  competitive  examination  and  expert  persons 
to  carry  it  on,  when  behold,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  city  was  found  to  possess 
knowledge  suflScient  to  act  as  examiner!  One  being 
asked  very  pleasantly  by  a  member  of  the  board  what 
she  would  do  if  she  should  marry,  replied,  "  Why,  hire 
some  one  of  course."  The  situation  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  some  minds,  especially  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  cooking. 


E^ducational  Meetings  in  November. 

Secretaries  of  teachers'  organizations  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings,  election  of  officers, 
and  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list. 

Nov.  27-28.  —West  Virginia  Teachers'  Association,  at  Blue- 
field. 

Nov.  27-28.  -Western  Ohio  Round  Table,  at  Dayton.  T. 
A.  Edwards,  Xenia,  president. 

Nov.  27-28.— Southwest  Kansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Kinsley. 

Nov.  27-29. —Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Hutchinson. 

Nov.  !^29.— Western  Missouri  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Marshall. 

Nov.  28-29.  -Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Findlay.    W.  W.  Chalmers,  Toledo,  president. 

Nov.  28-29. —Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Nov.  28-29.— Southwest  Nebraska  Eklucational  Association, 
at  Cambridge. 

Nov.  28-29.— Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ptos- 
ton.     Supt.  L.  P.  Nash,  Holyoke,  secretary. 

Nov.  25-29.— Central  Association  of  Physics  Teachers^  at 
Chicago.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Hyde  Park  high  school,  Chica- 
go, president. 

Nov.  28-29.— Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mari- 
etta. 

Nov.  28-29.— Crawford  County  (Ind.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Milltown,  Ind.,  Supt.  C.  A.  Robertson,  president. 

Nov.  28-30.  —Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Findlay. 
Arthur  Powell,  Steubenville,  president. 


Fortify  the  Bystem  asainst  fiisease  by  porifying  and  enriching  the 
lood-in  other  words,  take  Hood's  Sariaparilla. 
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The  Educational  OutlooK. 

The  Franco- American  committee,  which  left  to  be  married  that  the  superintend-  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

has  had  under  consideration  the  establish-  ent  has  been  obliged  to  combine  classes  mi,^    *«ii«,^*««,.    ^fl^i„*;^«     i.„«    v>««« 

'^''^t''^^^^%fT''^y}''^'^t^^^               in  order  to  give  aft  the  pupils  the  neces-  adojted  bjtrastri^^^^ 

'^^5^  ^nt^  States    has  definitely  de-  sary  instruction.  ^^  ^ucation  and  transmitted  to  a^rS^ 

^!i^a  =?f.PaH^^fn.^>.o^i^«^^^^^                        Reports  have  been  circulating  in  the  of  State  Hay:  "That  the  trustees  of  the 

geous  situation  for  the  institution.              daily  press  that  the  Rush  Medictl  college  will  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  John  Rhodes 

The  school  beard  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo-   was  to  combine  with  the  University  of  be  invited  to  appoint  an  American  com- 
rado,   has  in  process  of  construction  a  Chicago  and  that  $8,000,000  had   been  mission  to  consist  of  the  commissioner 
new  and  elegant  high  school  building  to  secured  to  make  this  combined  school  of  education  of  the  United  States  and 
cost  $35,000.    It  is  to  be  ready  for  occu-  the  largest  in  the  country.     President  other   eminent  ,  educators  representing 
pancy  in  September,  1903.                            Harper,   however,    has    announced  that  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  of 
x>  i^u  ^^n««^  Tj^i^u   ix7;«    i,«„  ^i«^+«^   there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  what-  college  grade,  who  shall  under  the  trus- 
Beloit  college,  Beloit,W^^^^^^                      ^^^^.  that  while  the  medical  school  of  tees  be  Empowered  to  make  and  to  cany 
Frof.    E.    G.    bmith    as  acting  dean.       his  university  will  be  built  up  the  amount  into  effect  all  needful  regulations  respect- 
Friday,    November  1,  was  celebrated  to  be  spent  is  imknown  and  probably  will  ing  the  selection  of  qualified   stuaents 
as  Eugene  Field  day  by  the   St.    Louis  be  materially  less  than  $8,000,000.  from  the  several  states  and  territories  of 

public  schools.                                               Greeley,  Colo. -The  students  at  the  J^lH'ilJ^l^itM^i^^                   ^^^^  *^^ 

The  Baltimore^hool  board  has  decided  University  of  Colorado  went  on  a  strike  ^®™^  ^^  ^'^^  ®**^  ^"• 

to  establish  two  new  cookinc:  schools,  one  during  the  celebration  which  was  recently  Ohio  Teachers  Meet  in  Indiana. 

in  South  Baltimore,  the  other  in   West  held  there,  because  they  were  obliged  to  rm^    ^          i  i-.v-   m      ^      »  a        .    . 

Baltimore.    Four  such  schools  are  needed,    attend  courses  while  the  affair  was  in  The  Central  Ohio  Teachers  Association 

but  the  committee  has  been  imable  to  progress.    All  who  attended  any  classes  peld  its  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis, 

Erocure  the  funds.  In  fact  a  large  num-  were  at  once  ostracized,  and,  as  a  result,  Indiana,  November  6  and  7.  This  is  the 
er  of  the  items  called  for  by  the  appro-  no  one  reported  at  lessons.  first  time  on  record  that  the  teachers  in 
priations  for  text-books  have  been  can-  Owina.  fn  fiio  <rmwin«r  riomor^Hfl  nf  fiio  ?^t  ^^^?  have  gone  to  another,  in  a  body, 
If^^on^^^^^ofty.ere^meofe.on.  ZT^^^p^pr^A.f.  ^.J^^^^iThffce^^llSJ^^dnhtd 
7  „  .  .  ,.  .  .  ,_  S^^^??  founder  of  the  George  Junior  vation  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  first 
A  training  college  for  teachers  is  to  be  Republic,  the  self-governing  school  for  day  of  the  convention  was  spent  in  visit- 
attached  to  the  University  of  London,  boys  and  girls,  has  been  obliged  to  re-  j^g  the  Indianapolis  schools  and  the 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Brit-  sigifas  superintendent  of  the  institution,  second  to  the  formal  program, 
ish  board  of  education,[out  of  the  25,000  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  former  xhe  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
certificated  male  teachers  in  England  and   truant  officer  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert  of  Rochester  N.  Y. 


—  itirely 
ers  only  20,000  had  special  preparation  rect  the  work  of  the  institution.  It  is  TOHticS^Vnterference.  ^The schoolVof'the 
and  only  150  had  three  years'  training.  now  mne  years  since  the  school  was  es-  future  will  be  broader  •  greater  import- 
After  thirty  vears  of  service  Professor  ^^l^sh^d,  and  it  has  been  very  successful  ance  will  be  attached  'to  nature  study, 
E  AF^S^T^^n^^Ld^Sl  Llu^'^^Tbfr^^iS  ^ot^£w?th^  school  gardens  music,  and  art  Tfie 
of  the  Cornell  College  of  Civil  Engineer-  ^]^{  .  ^^F^  ^^.  °^^  Pl^P^^®  ^^  ^^^  school-house  of  the  future  will  be  the 
?i  In  Tccip^ng^^^^  r^signatTn  the  J^^^difctT^tes  "' ^  center  of  the  neighborhood  for  social  im^ 
executive  committee  at  once  appointed  ^«n  ainerent  states.  intellectual  entertainment,  and  the  center 
Mr.  Fuertes  professor  of  astronomy  in  The  professional  examination  for  first  ^^^^,^*^*?p-  ,  «  •  i.  mi. 
charge  of  the  Barnes  observatory.  and  second  class  teachers  in  Manitoba,  for  ^  William  Hawley  Sniith  spoke  on  "  The 
WTT^,.ox..T>T>,n  T>*  i?.i„,owi  i>^^;««  those  now  in  attendance  at  Normal  school.  People  and  Their  Schools."  He  traced 
f.!^f'^2S:^iSfjH?it5  v^r^  will  be  held  December  15-19.  The  prol  America's  educational  metho^te  and  tradi- 
to«\u^S,^o^aWo?^^^  examination  for  first  class  tons  to  their  oripns.  He  defined  educa- 
wiln^  ^^tot^^i!^^  ^Ih  ^JL^^  teachers,  for  those  not  attending  Normal  tion  as  so  training  the  powers  that  are 
football.    He  was  playing  with  school-  ^    ^  ^^     j    writing  on  the  qualifying  within  the  student  that  he  can  do  well 

w^niw  J'i.^  nf'wi'^T.  w^  '^^fr  examination,  ^11  be  Seld  on  ieceffi  that  which  he  undertakes  to  do. .  William 

boys  piled  on  top  of  him.    He  was  inter-  22  and  23                                                         Werthner  spoke  on  '*  School  Spirit "  ad- 

nally  injured  and  died  m  a  few  hours.  ^^  ^^^^  university,  of  Silverton,   ""'^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^«^^  more  with  their 

Manila,  P.   I. -Superintendent  Buck,  Or^on,  founded  several  years  ago  and  pupite,  thus  promoting  more  schwl  spint 

of  Cavit^rovince,w^  recently  captured  supfort^by  FreeThinkera  in  aU  gartsof  !:;^lt]?^J.''.'^if^^ 

^li^^'r^i^.r^L'^^.o^!!^^^  Citv'''''''''^  '"  '"^  ^  "^"^'"''"^  '^  ^^'^      Supt^  W?T  M^wdf  of  New  York 

two  days  when  he  succeeded  m  making  City.                        ,  o*  -i,                            spoke  on  -Teaching  as  a  Prof ession. 

his  escape.  School  Strikes.                        ^e  observed  that  5ie  teacher  is  excluded 

The  teachers  of  the  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  There  have   been  several  reports  of  from  the  society  to  which  professional 

public  schools  aro  showing  a  lively  inter-  labor  unions  and  strikes  in  the  schools  in  and  military  people  are  admitted,  and 

est  in  their  teachers'  meetings.     Half  of  and  about  Chicago  during  the  last  few  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  all 

their  time  for  the  present  year  is  devoted  weeks.  First  was  the  organization  of  the  over  the  country.    He  was  positive  that 

to  the  study  of  current  history.  teachers.    This  has  been  rapidly  followed  the  reason  lies  m  the  fact  that  they  do 

J^^^i^Mi^l^^^r^ZS"^  &  SSlSna  tSl??f  ^^Jt^Jr"".  n^t^f-Pttoexercisetheinfluencethey 

^^1?^  «?^«^n  rlfS^„w«    h^  Wn"  ganizers     have    imitated   their    eiaers.       He  thought  that  many  of  them  have 

^«^n\L^  ^rT^  £«?;  f„^^™J^t  There    have    been    strikes    in    several  become  s?  accustomed  to  criticising  and 

SSutionisbdSestobliHZdlr  ^''^^^-     ^he  children  have  had  thejr  correcting  that  they  are  held  out  of  close 

^f^^ilS.^r«f*v»wt^rHf°^?r'S*!!!I!  ^mittees,MddelegatfoLrthli?  crowd  ^M  taSrt' o^*SiiS"J.ut^mLtSM 

^rf.^it;^^  ^LZml^t.  Itf!^h«5  JfT  of  hooters,  armed  withstickk  and  stones,   made  in  conversation, 

f  ftfif^  ^^L^  ^»L^y^r^H^«X,^ni  In  several  instances  the  principals  of  the      He  urged  that  the  educational  profes- 

a  fully  equipped  preparatory  department.  3gj,ools  have  had  to  be  escorted  to  the  sion  shoiild  have  a  code  of  prof  Clonal 

Eight  public-spirited  citizens  of  Chica-  stroet  cars  by  policemen.    In  short,  these  ethics  the  same  as  any  other  profession 

go  have  made  preparations  to  organize  a  miniature   strikes   have    been    modeled  and  that  principal  among  them  shoiild  be 

national  school  of  music  in  that  city,  after  more  dangerous  ones  and  are  an  culture,  absolute  indepeiraence,  and  gentle- 

They  have  induced  William  L.  Tomlins  to  added  testimony  of  the  imitativeness  and  ness.    He  urged  the  teachers  to  organize 

return  to  Chicago  and  take  charge  of  the  adaptability  of  childhood.                             compactly  in  order  to  exereise  inmience 

institution.  One  strike  was  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,   in  legislation  and  educational  affairs  md 

TK^  vA^.^^nr.^  r>^^«^^^^*  «#  n.,*^^^  ™  tl>«  Wgh  school,  where  twelve  pupils  to  make  themselves  felt  in  social  life. 

The  Education  Department  of  Ontario  suspended  for  participating  in  a      Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

^nSr^lfw^rfp^      Tnf „**  Miliar     H.™,^  ' '  «o>o'  "^h. "    As  a  ?e8ult  the  rest  of      President- J.  S.  Weaver,  of  S^Xld. 

school    libranes.    John    Millar,    deputy  ^j^    students  refuse  to  appear  until  the      First  Vice-President- J.  T.  Tuttle.  of 

minister  of  education,  desires  that  his  exnelled   members   are   re-admitted    to  Dayton.               »   «  "^    •>•   a-   ^uiue,  oi 

attention  be  called  to  any  new  publica-  ^^j^,                                                               /     ^  Vice-President-J.  D.  Harlor, 

tions  suitable  for  school  htranes.  ^^^^her    instance    occurred     at    the  of  Columbus.                         •      •      a      , 

Paterson,  N.  J.— The  schools  are  in  Haynes  school,  in  Chicago.  The  principal      Secretary— Miss  Emma  Dann,  of  Middle- 

dimger  of  running  short  of  teachers  if  the  suspended  two  boys  for  disorderly  con-  town. 

marrying  of  teachers  continues  at  the  duct.    The  rest  of  the  pupils  at  once       Executive  Committee— H.  C.  Minnich, 

present    rate.       The    Normal    training  went  on  strike.     The  strikers  demand  of  Middletown,  chairman  \  L.  B.  Demor- 

school  has  always  been  able  to  supply  the  the  return  of  the  two  suspended  mem-  est,  of  Maiysville  ;    William  McLain,  of 

demand  for  teachers,  but  so  many  nave  bers,  shorter  hours,  and  more  vacations.    London. 
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The  American  College  Scope.  York;  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  ingfeatureof  the  workistheconstatlyin- 
r^.j^T,.,  .  ^  ,  V.  university,  and  Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  creasing  demand  among  the  Indian  popu- 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  univer-  Syracuse.  lation     for   enrollment    in   the   various 

sity,  spoke  on  "-The  American  College,"  This  program  should  call  a  large  num-  schools. 

at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Swam  as  the  ber  of  teachers  to  the  conference.  „            .        _  ,.,. 

president  of  Swarthmore  college.      He  The   officers   of   the   conference  are,  Kemoving   rolltlCS. 

said,  in  part:  Richard  A.  Searing,  of  Rochester,  presi-  Therp  is  a  movompnt  in  KnnnAs  to  tak«» 

The  two  most  active  anddangerous  foes  dent;   George  A.    Lewis,   of  Syi-acuse,  the  hlSStdScICliMtS^  of  thl 

of  the  American  coUege  to-day  appear  to  secretary  a^d  treasurer.  stete  fut  of^lhKvSfvW  K 

me  to  be  those  who  regard  a  secondary  ,  ^'r'*  "j     u  Pou"Cf .  pY  naving  nxea  sums 

school  training  as  ademiate  preparation  Teachers  Licensed  to  Tcach  for  2*^*;^?,^,,^^  2?™*i^*if??i«?J^^^ 

for  professionil  and  teSmical  study  in  a  Life.  H^nlnH nn^?f^fl;ioT»t^,«^^«^^^^^^^ 

E^^thT's uL^c^irSaf  thl  The  state    department  of  public  in-  J^^l^u^  "^t^  ?f f  Su^t  S 

coume     -      "  ^      ^    '            ■  '     '  struction  has  comoleted  the  examination  is  alwtv«  wi«.  nnllino-.  «<.hflmin<r.   lohv- 


Gwoeciallv  hard-worldi^^tude^  \Tx^r.   *"  examination  held  August  last  for  life  The  pfan  proposed  is  for  the  legislature 

mS?^  to  «n^J?  f m,^v»«^  wnit  l^tn  "tate  Certificates.       The  state  superin-  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 

mi^  to  squeeze  four  years    work  into  ^^^^^^^  ^f  p^yj^  instruction  prepj^s  a  the  people,  fixing  a  certain  tax  levy  for 

r^l  tnr^af  gaonfi/.^  fi.o  iA^^}  t/»  ti,o  course  of  study  for  teachers  desiring  to  the  support  of  the  state  educational  in- 

coiiiKd^e  materia^^^d^akl  ^J?**™/  J*^«  certificate     Teachers  are  stitutioM.       This     would     remove   the 

^^'^ii^l  of  aw,"mSe,^v™fty!  fi^^ff '^oftSdv  ^^d^n^sX^i^rl*  f^hopls  from  politics  and  make  them  more 

Sf^&^T'L*'iltri^=f  ^tlB  B?rib^  ^aminaS?^  *TheTou^e  ^eml  ^"'"^"*- 

hlt^rtTfcomStiS?ndXiteiy!S  ^'T^  %  ^'Ir"*-  ''''''^^\  '"'^'^'^  ^°"*^"  **  ^^^*^^  Stanford. 

^^^]^^^^\       *       •      *u       II         complete  tMs  couree  and  pass  the  re-  ?™?s«*  Jy  t*>«  f"*»cw'»8  to  the  effect 

i«f^  !  ."J^IU^L 'tf  ff rS*?£. l'l*'?te  quired  examination  receive  a  certificate  that  professors  "resigned"  on  account 

l^K  ^f  Z^!.^«^'  ^i^^^«Hi^»nJtiw  authorizing  them  to  teach  for  life  in  the  <>*  PpV'*^  n^"^'    w*  "^^W^  i*"*"?  ** 

jwlf  of  Its  course,  not  only  radically  alter  public  schwls  of  this  state  without  fur-  sendsthe  following  letter  to  the  trustees: 

the  college  training  and  the  college  de-  fu  "  examination                          "  »     u  «  j  desire  that  the  umversity  shall  be 

gree  considered  as  ends  in  themselves,       state  Superintendent  Skinner  will  issue  forever  kept  out  of  politics,  and  that  no 

wherl^  is  ecoS^^^-"*"-™^^                 "^«  certifi^tes  to  forty-four   teachers  Pfo/essor  sliall. electioneer  among  or  seek 
from  the  viewpoint 

quire  the  completion  of  its  course  aa  a  ""M;ttienBuckland'""AXSTiian,    Syra-  ^   I  hope  that  every  "voter,  whether 

prereqmsite  to  professional  and  technical  ^^^    Daniel  Bruce  Albert,  ifayvllle:  professor  or  student,  will  always  thoroly 

'^^y-                                                          Robert    D.    Angell,    SmithviUe ;     Earl  »"f''!S'^»>'^>f  "P«n  e^e'y.P™"?'*  ™- 

Frogrcrive  Grand  Kapi*        gS,=^i°»J?°Xi!'&K  SS^r^tS^^"^^  li'SS 

The    school  board    of    Grand  Rapids,   Clayville ;    Rose    Bell    Chapman,    New-  ^^^®  according  to  his  own  best  judgment 

Mich.,   has  established  playgrounds   on  burg ;    Anna  M.    Chase,   North   Troy ;  and  coMcience  irrespective  of   any  im- 

the  school  property  and  is  now  engaged  Katharine   E.   Cockcroft,  Lansingburg;  Y^^^P ^P^  i?**^t"*i^^"^  i"  ^^^^'^^.I? 

m    installing    gynmasiums  in    all  the  Alida  Coutant,  Port  Ewen  :  Thomas  G.  f'^'y  9^  ^*^li  he  should  not  be  subjected 

schools;  baths  also  are  to  beprovided.   A  Cramer,    Gasport :    Lona   M.    Craytor,  to  wiy  importmuty,   since  it  is  possible 

system  for  free  lectures  in  the  schools  is  Chittenango ;  HelenR.  Cullen,  Pittsford  ;  that  cases  imght  arise  wherea  mere  sug- 

to  be  established  and  several  new  build-  Anna  S.  Decker,  Castorland;    Elizabeth  gestion  might  be    understood  to  be  a 

ings  are  in  process  of  erection.                    Dennison,     Silver     Creek;     Clara     M.  covert  demand. 

Winning  Truants.              S^^Jf^^irk^Xt  'l^^L  f aSTlS  ^'  ^his  Justice  ? 

Several  innovations  have  been  made  in  Syracuse  ;  Annie  M.  Gaiusha,  Port  Jer-  The  paramount  issue  in  the  late  cam- 

the  Grand  Rapids  truant  school  which  vis  ;  Fannie  Marette  Gaiusha,  Cortland ;  paign  in  Mississippi  related  to  the  dis- 

will  give  the  pupils  something  of  practi-  Minnie  Almira  Graham,  Lockport ;  John  tribution  of  the  school  funds.    The  plat- 

cid  interest.    One  of  these  introductions  P.   Granner,  Constableville  ;    Anies  C.  form  of  J.  K.  Vordaman,  a  candidate  for 

is  the  study  of  photography.    Each  boy  Hayes,  Bainbridge  ;    John  Hemes.  Jr.,  governor,  called  for  the  education  of  the 

has  his  camera  and  its  use  is  made  the   Branchport ;    Isabella     Donald     Hume,  white  children  even  if  the  nesproes  have 

basis  for  work  in  elementary  chemistry  Lansingburg ;  Rose  B.  Kingsbury,  Green-  to  remain  illiterate.    The  following  is 

and  in  nature  study.                                    ville  ;    Mary     A.    Lannan,    Rochester;  apparently  an  expression  of  the  general 

Pyroffraphy  has  also  been  introduced.   Mina  L.   Larmon,  South  Corinth ;  Mrs.  views  of  the  leaders  of  Mr.  yordaman's 

This  is  m  connection  with  manual  train-  Minnie   E.    Loyd,  Cooperstown  ;  Charles  party  in  the  stete  on  this  subject: 

ing  work.    This  is  another  interest  to  F.    McEvoy,   Cortland;   Frank  Stanbro,  "The  expenditure  of  money  on  negro 

hold  their  attention  on  their  work.  These  Brookfield  ;   Jennie  L.  Monroe,  Cazeno-  education  while  working  a  deprivation  on 

methods  are  resorted  to  that  the  boys  via;  Jessie  C.   Muiphy,  Malone;    Lucia  the  whites,  whom  it  would  benefit,  is  an 

may  be  interested,  and,  as  a  result,  that  Pierce  Ostrander,  Coming ;   Yancey  C.  unwarranted  prodigality,  and  as  the  in- 

they  may  like  school  and  become  am-  Pilgrim,   Belleville ;    Mildred  G.   Pratt,  terests  of  the  state  rest  with  the  white 

bitious  to  learn  not  only  in  the  shop,  but  Femwood ;  Leighton  Alii   Soule,  James-  People,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  school 

also  in  the  regular  school-room.                  town  ;  Thomas  B.  Stoel,  Cape    Vincent ;  lund  should  be  devoted  to  the  education 

^     .    .        'T^       1.       •  ^n,             ^.          Shelley  Kenworthy  Townsend,  Yonkers ;  of  the  white  children. 

Training    ieacners    Convention.  AnnaE.   Webster.  Lockport ;  Frederick  **The   education  of  the  negroes  has 

The  thini  annual  meeting  of  the  Train-  V.  Webster    Newfield;    Julia  Hennetta  been  a  failure,  and              P^i^^^^h^^ 

ing  Teachers'  Conference?  of  the  state  Wnght,     Phelps;     Arthur   J.    Abbott,  statistics    of    criminality.    These   show 

of  New  York   will  be  held  at  ^vraniap    Oneida,    One  teacher  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  free  negro  is  more  criminal  than 

Dece^ber^  to3^^     AmoL  the  ton^^^      received  the  life  diploma,  Mr.  Ge6rge  E.  the  slave:  the  educated  more  criminal 

^^^f^^^cSo^foJ'  I'^d^fof  t^t  ""'""'  of  Harrisburg.  '^p'^^fe^^^^^^^  the  education  of 

^ntfal^^X^st^e^!^"  "'^tT^              Education  of  Indians.  the  negro  is  not  only  useless.but.damag: 

of  teaching  history  and  civics,"  "  Nature 
studvj  "Observation  work  and  practice 

teaching,"  **The  teaching  supply,"  of  Haskell  Indian  Institute  of  Kansas,  in  r'olliadi*  F  titratiri»  TTnifirafinn 
''Physical  training,"  and ''Inasmuch  as  his  annual  report  says,  that  altho  at  ^^liege  JJnirance  unuicauon. 
the  material  forms  of  expression  are  times  the  work  of  education  among  the  The  annual  reports  submitted  at  the 
essential  features  of  modem  school  life  Indians  does  not  satisfy  the  onlookers,  to  recent  meeting  of  the  college  entrance 
should  not  elementary  manual  training  be  those  who  are  in  the  work  and  can  ob-  examination  board,  at  Columbia  uni- 
a  necessary  part  of  the  professional  serve  the  development  there  is  much  versity,  showed  that  the  number  of  in- 
training  of  the  teacher?"  satisfaction  with  the  outlook.  stitutions  that  have  assumed  an  immedi- 
Among  the  speakers  are  Supt.  C.  B.  The  report  says  that  of  ninety-five  ate  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
Gilbert,  of  Rocnester;  Prof.  C.  H.  Rich-  graduates  previous  to  1902,  at  least  sev-  board  has  increased  from  fifteen  to 
ards,  of  the  Horace  Mann  school;  Prof,  enty-seven  are  successfully  earning  their  twenty-two.  The  numberof  places  where 
C.  F.  Binns,  of  Alfred  university;  Supt.  own  living.  examinations  were  held  increased  from 
George  B.  Griffith,  of  Utica;  editor  The  fact,  however,  that  the  percentage  69  to  130,  and  the  number  of  candidates 
Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Jour-  of  successes  among  those  who  leave  the  examined  increased  from  973  to  1362. 
NAL;  A.  S.  Downing,  of  New  York;  Dr.  school  without  graouating^  is  not  as  large  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  the  en- 
Hannahs,  of  Albany  Normal  college;  Dr.  as  among  graduates  is  cited  as  a  strong  trance  examinations  of  the  board  the 
F.  J.  Cheney,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  argument  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  graduation  examination  of  preparatory 
school ;    Wetland     Hendrick,    of    New  a  tnoro  educational  work.    An  encourag-  schools. 
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New  YorR  City  and  Vicinity. 

Public  School  No.  136,  Brooklyn,  was  in  addition  to  the  loan  fund  established  "A  Boy's  Education  as  Influenced  by 
formally  opened  on  November  11,  with  many  years  ago  by  the  associate  alum-  Libraries,"  by  Prin.  Edward  W.  Stitt, 
Mr.  Charles  0.  Dewey  as  principal.  nae  of  the  college.  of  P.  S.  89,  and   **  Two  Unusual  Phases 

lit^r^^e  in^h^e^lS^t's^^^^^^  lisS1re'xfraTi=S  S!^^  shortly  pub-  gri^^^Mpsltl^  R^ch^^^^^    ^^' 

^'  ^'  ^'''  ^'  P?^^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^po^  «*  ^^^  Van  Am-  ^  iglsXre  w^the  cW^m  lib^ 

The    new  school  directory,   a   neatly  SV£t.^^./^W^f    college,   and  Dean  He  urged  that  the  teachers  should  stucty 

bound  volume  of  459  pages  contaimng  JV^^^f  y  9f_Y^«  Law  school,  as  relate  to  the  needs  of  their  boys  and  should  assist 

the  names  of  all  emplovees  of  the  board  the  curtailment  of  the  college  course.        them    in    making  out  lists  of  suitable 

SL^^&  L'Jfrl^f j^  Dr.    Samuel  Lindsay,  commissioner  of  ^l^-^,.,,      .^,;,,,^  ,       ^     , 

has  recently  appeared.  education  for  Porto   Rico,  addressed  the      Dr.  Stitt  said  that  the  great  need  of 

The  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  jraM^^^L^e^L^^^^  ^l^s  Ail^^^Z.^^^^ 

Km'ge^%,'?:^ui?^^^^^^^^  L';|l^^^^^^^^  j^,the  boy  and  not  the  boy  for  the 

university  rensonvey  to  the  Medical  col-  ?;jH^V^f<^^«?  problems  before  the   °^^  Richman  said  that  all  Ubrarians 

leire  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  the  nroDertv  board  of  education  there  are  those  of      J^iiss  iticnman  saia  tnat  aii  uoranans 

^  4Z         ^ir^       '7  ^l  i  ^r^^tii  sanitation     and     thp   pafahliflVimAnf    nf  ^an  do  m  the  public  schools  IS  thru  the 

on  the  southerly  side  of   twenty-sixth  sanitauon    ana     tne   estaDiisnment    01  teachers     She  showed   how  Hiffimlt  it  in 

street  150  feet  east  of  First  avenue  and  schools,   the  expense  of  which  is  now  jeacners.    &ne  snowea   now  aimcuit  it  is 

th^^'rson^^ro^^  borne  equally  by  this  country  and  the  ^""l  "T^^  ^""^  to  read  books  not  m  the 

tne  personal  property  ^^  t'J®  J^oorato^.  oWemment     ^everal\n™l  a^jthViiI     school  work,  and  described  several  means 

The  Medical  college  laboratory  was  con-  locai  government,     several  rural  agncui-     -  «ettinc  tfiem  into  such  work 

veyed  to  the  university  as  a  trust  in  1897.  tural  schools  have  been  established  and  ^^  getting  tnem  into  sucn  work. 

The  New  York  appellate  court  finds  that  also  manual  training  schools,  a  normal                  AHvire  tn  Parents 

this  trust  has  been  violatedandso  directs  school,  and  a  traimng  school  for  nurses.                  ^uvil,c  lu  rdicnu. 

that  the  property  be  handed  back  to  its  ^            ^  kmdenrartens  have  been       ^^^^'  William  H.  Maxwell  has  t^en 

^"'""  aufhori^  in  pS'I.h^l^byX'm"  S^TuSii^Xir  cWM^n^^  eS't" 

The  foundations  of  the  new  $200,000  mentaiy    school,  committee     However  !^^  to^Kn  pSti^^ 
high  school  at  Steten  Island  are  finished  the  committee    is  handicapped  in  this  study,  he  says,  is  an  important  feature 
and  the  building  itself  is  being  pushed  to  work  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  km-  of  education,  it  must  be  pursued  accord- 
an  early  completion.  dergarten  teachers  to  appoint.    This  fact  j^g  to  rules.    Only  simple  work,  asspell- 
Tlie  Newark  School  Teachers'   Guild  ^Xj^i^^^^      "^  exammation  at  an  ^        ^r  supplemeW  reading,   sh^d 
has  been  changed  into  a  county  organiza-  ^  ^    assigned  to  pupifa  m  the  pnmanr 
tion  called  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  A  plavground  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ^T^^'>  ^?  ^'Jf  lower  grammar  mdes  out- 
Guild.    Its  program  besides  being  social  rear   of    Public  School  No.    121.    This  side  work  should  not  exceed  a  lialf  hour, 
and  educations   will  include  a  benefit  playground  will  be  50  x  100  feet  and  will  J'^^  J^?.  T^   T^^  ^^^  ^  sufficient 
fund  plan.    This  fund  is  to  enable  teach-  be  graded  and  concreted.    An  iron  fence  lor  tne  mgn  scnooL 
ers,  who  need  a  rest,  to  take  an  occasional  willsurround  it  and  it  will  be  connected      "ome  stuay  may  De  01  two  kuios,— 
respite  of  from  three  to  fifteen  weeks  to  with  the  school  building  by  an  iron  stair-  P^P^f^Jp"^  ?l  supplementary,  and  as  a 
preserve  health  and  strength.    In  this  way.  rule  it  should  be  supplementary.    At  any 
way  the  local  fund  wiU  aid  the  State  Re-  ^               ._         .  r^      ^             „  ^^  ^^^}  care  should  be  exercised  by 
tirement  fund  by  prolonging  the  period  ^  The  committee   of  Teachers    college  the  parent  on  this  subject.      Care,  sym- 
of  active  life.  ^^^  the   aid   of   students   in   obtaimng  pathy,    and  encouragement  are  a  con- 
teaching  positions,  received  during  the  stant  need  of  the  child. 
An  examination  of  applicants  as  super-  past  year  direct  requests  for  580  teach-  -»       as.    t  1^    $    r           ti      jt» 
vising  teachers  of  drawing  work,  in  all  ers.  I  Or  Dt  j  Olin  S  L.Ong  islana  JtlOS- 

of  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York  _.    .        ^.      ^   ,  ^i.  x  i.  x           ^          j                                 pital^ 

will  be  held  on  Tuesday    December  30  ^t  is  estimated  that  between  ten  and                                '^ 

The  examination  will  cover  drawing  in  thirteen  million  dollara  are  necessary  to      Many  teachers  are  working  strenuously 

charcoal  from  a  cast,  painting  in  water-  make  the  accommodation  of  New  York's  to  promote  the  success  of   the   grand 

colors  from  still  life,  drawing  from  the  schools  what  they  should  be.    That  is  to  S^''^?!;^' t^'^^®'   w^  i?*i5^i°l^ -^^JP 

draped  model  in  pencil,  orthographic  pro-  say  it  will  cost  this  to  catch  up  with  the  be  gdven  at  the  Waldorf-Astona  hotel, 

jection  and  working  drawings,  and  meth-  school  population  that  was  aUowed  to  on  IVednesday.    Dec.   17,  in  md  of  St. 

ods  of  instruction  in  free-hand  and  me-  outstnn  municipal  education^  progress.   John  s  Long  Island  City  hospital.      The 

chanical  drawing,  clay  modeling,  paper  It  is  believed  among  the  school  p^^  f vJf 'I^.  ia^n.  ""^JIL^ 
work  rolor  anffdeaicrn  •»  *-  *-  that  the  board  of  estimate  wiU  allow  the  affair  is  Dr.  John  D.  Melville,  pnn- 
worK,  coior,  ana  aesign.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^jp^j  ^^  p  g  ^^  g^  Queens.  The  gen- 
Public  School  No.  8,  at  29  King  street,  buildings  next  year.  eral  manager  is  Prin.  Henry  J.  Heidenis, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  opened  as  an  experi-  ^  .  r  -^t  ^^r  ,  *^  ■  ^^,^-  ^-  ^-  ®^'  Manhattan.  Among  the 
mental  afternoon  play  center  at  the  re-  Pensions  for  New  York  Teachers,  other  officers  are  Prin.  J.  F.  Quirfey,  of 
quest  of  the  settlements  of  the  neighbor-  m,^  m  i,  »  tut  ^  1  u  «^  a  ?•  ^-  ^^\  K  Qu^^^s ;  Miss  Kate  McWil- 
fiood.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  better  for  .,v  f  J^^^®^  Mutual  Benefit  Associa-  hams,  principal  of  P.  S.  No.  2,  Queens ; 
the  children  to  do  their  playing  in  the  J}?"  ^^  New  York  was  the  first  to  start  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  0'Rourke,principalofp. 
afternoon  rather  than  at  night.  ^^  movement  for  pensioning  teachers,  s.  32,  Manhattan ;  and  Miss  Monica  Ryan, 


girls                                                       •         ^*">^'  so  t*iat  a  discussion  of  it  may  be  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hayes,  and  Miss  fe.  G.    Can- 

*      •                                                               useful  to  other  cities.   At  first  the  teach-  non,  Manhattan  ;  Miss  M.    Hughes,  and 

The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  authorized  ers  paid  one-half  of  one  percent,  of  their  Miss  D.  Axelstrom,  Brooklyn.  With  all 
by  the  committee  of  supplies  for  the  salanes  to  support  the  organization,  and  these  teachers  and  their  friends  inter- 
establishment  of  a  pedago^cal  library  in  this  amount  was  further  increased  by  ested  thru  motives  of  pure  philanthropy, 
the  building  of  the  board  of  education,  vanous  fairs.  The  amount  thus  raised  a  most  enjoyable  evening  is  promisecL 
The  library  will  be  open  for  reference  proving  insufficient  a  bill  was  framed  and  and  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  sociid 
use  to  teachers.                                             passed  thru  the  legislature  setting  aside  event  may  be  looked  for. 

five  per  cent,  of  the  excise  tax  for  the  x  r»     j 

Miss  Celia  Ettleson,  a  teacher  in  the  pension  fund.  This  gives  a  fund  of  some-  Course  01  Study. 

New  York  schools,  committed  suicide  on  thing  like  $250,000  a  year,  which  is  placed  t.  :>  v^i:^„^  fi,«f  fu^  ^^«,  ^:„\,4.  „««!. 

November  16.     She  had  become  despond-  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  ind  is  ^^Hl  ^  ,f ,Ta^  f  n^T^.^^^ 

ent  because  a  complaint  had  been'filed  paid  thru  him  to  the  retireS  teachers.    A  ^«f Wome  o^^t^^^^ 

against  her  at  the  board  of  education  for  teacher  has  to  serve  at  least  thirty  years  ^lYn^fX  nf  ?!,^w  f^^^^^ 

pSnishing  one  of  her  pupils.    The  pupil  if  a  woman,  and  thirty-five  if  a  man  in  Ife^if  w^^^^            Wn^woS^S  J^^ 

tiad  complained  to  her  parents  and  they  order  to  be  retired,     ^e  pensioner  re-  T]^i^?.^L^^n^^^ 

preferred  charges  agai/st  the  teacher.       ceives  -^^^^  th«ihalf  his^ctive  salary  J&^  j;SSSfyTn  fir 'IS  "^^l  TS 

The  biological  laboratory  of  the  uni-                            ?>i,ow.  transition  as  easy  as  possible   on   the 

versity  of  New  York  has  recently  been                   School  Libraries.  present  pupils.                           ^  ^      v. 

the  recipient  of  gifts  amounting  to  sev-       _       ,              ,        ,    ****'^'''  Committees  of  principals  and  teachers 

eral  thousand  dollars.                                       The  New  York  Library  Club  recently  will  be  called  upon  to  prepare  the  syllabi 

held  a  meeting  in  the  board  of  education  to  accompany  the  skeleton  course.    It 

The  sixth  year  class  at  the  Normal  building.     Tmree  addresses  were  deliv-  has  been  practically  decided  that  some 

college    intend   to   produce    a   play   of  ered,   one— **  Public   School   Libraries,"  English  history  will  be  taught   is  tb# 

Shakespeare  to  create  a  scholarship  fund  by   District  Supt.  Eklgar  Dubs  Shimer;  elementary  schools. 
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Domestic  science  for  girlB  and  wood-  to  this  end  by  administering  a  thrashing  to  graduates,  77  had  a  partial  college  course, 

working  and  shopwork  for  boys  will  form  the  culprit  after  school.    As  a  result  all  and  191  were  normal  school  graduates 

a  feature  of  the  new  course  of  study,  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  before  entering  Teachers  college.      , 

This  work  will  be  conducted  by  special  appear  before  Justice  Mayer  in  the  Chil-  t\     ivr           ii  i:*             n 

teachers.     Special  attention  may  also  be  dren's   court.      The   justice   discharged  ^r*  naxweil  I  avors  l^xerman. 

given  to  kmf e  work,  a  form  of  minor  them  with  reprimands  for  the  boys.    He  In  regard  to  the  attacks  by  certain 

carpentry  and  carving  not  requiring  a  also  advised  the  teacher  to  be  less  ex-  German    papers,     City    Supenntendent 

shop.  pressive  in  her  language.  Maxwell  has  given   out   the    following 

No  Need  of  Excitement  Supt.  I.  W.  Hill,  of  Gadsden,  who  was   ^'??flf,*t^StnVnf  ^.^nV^ir.^  r^r^ur^  m 

Dr.  A.  B.  Norton,  editor  of  the  Hom^  liAt^^^'S^^^^^^^^  the 'publi"  Sis.' 1"^^^^^ 

eopathic.  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Journal,   5?,^ :^^*^„  ^'„  J21  il    li^Q^  w..  will  1^  teaching  German  chiefly  for  two  reasons, 

denies  tiie  existence  of  a  virulent  eye  tnolfJI^  ^IT^^^'J^l'  mJ    W  F     First,  fccause  of  its  value  as  a  purely 

disease  among  the  children  of  New  York  strfnl^              C^adsden  by   Mr.    w.  n.,   educational  subject  and  as  a  means  of 

and  declares  that  there  is  little  or  no  oc-  ^^^P     •          •    •      i    -d  •      •  intellectual  discipline,  and  second,  because 

casion  for  alarm.    The  affection  which  the                Municipal    Fruiting.  of  its  great  commercial  value.    Thecom- 
health  inspectors  have  called  trachoma  is      xT^»,«r    a     P/^n-z^YHi     /.KoixmoTi    ^f  f  Vio  merciiu  value  of  a  knowledge  of  German 

not  true  trachoma.  The  disease  generally  ^J^^^^f"'    ^^J^L    nf^p  WtvI  nf  is  constantly  increasing.    Hence,  we  have 

found  in  the  schools  is  successfully  treated  ^5?f^THn^     ifna   £?in   i^^^^^  inade  German  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 

in  f rom  twenty-four  to  forty-eiglit  hours,   ^^^^^^i  e^blishiSgTSnC^^^      Z'^J^^'l'^^  f  ^^^  "^""^  ^f  i?^"^^  ^  ^^^ 
while  m  the  case  of  true  trachoma  it  is  a  twL  tkoo  Ko^«  rnii^K^nrnVJiai^  va     bigh  school  of  commerce.    All  reports  to 

Dundness.  .       -p^^-fa  ^nH  othpr  drtTiimpntfl  •  also  ahout  to  be  ehnunated  from  the  cumcu- 

Ninetv-five   i>er   cent,   of   the   cases  S|  d"Sy  of  geS  c^ntT^t  sp^^  lumofthe  elementary  schools  are  entirely 

now  called  trachoma,  Dr.   Norton  con-  "'*;„„«  nrint«l  hil  Wn  used  aa  mex-  without  foundation.    In  all  probability, 

eludes,  are  reallv  a  simple,  non-malig-  ^SsL Tr  irfa^  in  reoaWi^d^^dfnir  however,  there  will  be,   after  the  new 

»e*dir*"^"^  "''"-'^^^^-'^f^^XoKhoS'Tfsu^raa^K^        ^^^t^'^/t^S^'AZ'^L?;^' 
of  the  disease.  built,  the  saving  would  be  not  only  in  time,   ff  *°™  "  *5t  J^f « '^ Jl  «  f  !„Sf/^ 

V^r^^riAir,^  Cl,^^!  -R»».nc  but  probaWy  in  money,  too.    A  suitable  language.    As  the  subject  is  taught  now 

Providing  School-Rooms.  ,^„p  ^„^,J    ^^^.   ^^^^  ^^  ^  j^  it  is  tought  f or  one  hund^^^^ 

The  board  of  education  is  rushing  for-  would  have  to  be  fully  equipped  for  cir-  ^t?,H.  ^*^™^f  ™l?i.f=;t„^     t„  th! 
ward   to  the  utmost  of  its  abilitf,  the  culars,  books,and  pamphlets.  "^Xt  th^tS  of^San\*J^ 

Kn?*c4el^^Srof^h^'87h!«*£'  Trade  Schools  for  Girls.  optional  study     Childrfnare  notrequired 

r«L^^.i'^^:rff,$S%T*irAme''  ^  The  formal  opening  of  the  Manhattan  K*«ie'ii^oKf^me  each  we^k  dl 
a  sixteen-room  school.  No.  176,  at  Anie-  Trade  school  for  girls  took  place  on  No-  ^oted  to  the  aubiect  ia  too  small  to  ner- 

C  w!l.\^2f^''°'"  '*"■"**•  '"***"  y^'"^*^^-    Onthe^first  floor  ^of  the  build-  IS^f^^^^r  t^S^thT^L  o^^^^ 

tsronx,  to  cost  ;^AUUU.  mg  is  an  assembly  room  used  for  light  teachera  or  DrooerstiSvontheDartof  the 

«nwP^n'''??9*''^f^'S™n^^  gymnastics    dancing,  and  weekly  recep-  children.  The  tochers  In  the  hi^h  schools 

®^'V^L'^?-    ^^^'  ?^  Wadsworth  avenue  tions.     Back  of  this,  on  the  same  floor,    of  ^ew  York  find  that  children  cominc 

and  142nd  street,  borough  of  Manhattan,  are  offices  for  the  directors,  board  meet-  f ^m  The  e^m^nta^^^^^ 

A   contract  for  $25,000  has  been  let  to  ;««•«   Pfp                                                          v  T     ^  elementary  scnoois    oi    rsew 

^ii^«Y^fV,;ri«,»rj      Tikl\^«f J««f  ?X^  l«Tk/vr^i  ^fi?'    ,    •          .  .              .  J  v     1       i_         York  who  have  studied  German   m  this 

clear  this  land.     The  contract  for  school  ^-he  basement  is  occupied  by  luncheon  «,av  know  nracticallv 'nothing  about  the 

No.  143,  borougrh  of  Brooklyn,  on  Have-  and  cloak  rooms.    Later,  classes  in  do-  uSLaSe     P'^*''^'''*^*^  ''''^^'''^  ^^""^  ^^^ 

VnSl''  q?vT4^ti^?t«  ^n^V^'^^li^^t  "'^^^^^^   ff^^'^^^'    laundry,  etc.,   may  be  « ^dently  this  state  of  affairs  cannot 

North   Seventh  streets  will  be    let    at  opened  there.      The   number  of  pupils  Ug  allowed  to  continue     While  I  cannot 

once.    This  is  to  be  a  forty-eight  cla^-  accommodated  in  the  building  is  limfted  ^ticiDrtTcoScli^^^^^                      not  b^en 

room  building  with  2  400  sittings.    Bids  to   one   hundred,    and  there  are  many  deSv  i^Sd  b^^^^ 

^dftionnfe^^^^^^^  already  on  the  waiting  list     There  is  1  fntStsTmay  M^^^ 

Vn     1^     Tr^fn^^^^^^  club-room,  attractivcly  fitted  up    and   a  in  which  German  will  be  taught  heilafter 

^f%J    '  TvTf  Lnltfnn   4,^1^^^^^  well  appointed    library.    The    drawing,  it  will  be  required  of  all  children  in  those 

mnt!;if*Ji^     addition  will  give   1,400  hand  sewing,  and  pasting  departments  are  grades,  andlt  will  be  taught  a  sufficient 

Til  wrSFl'r.  f V.O  nowmo,,„«i  f^oininor  ^?  thc  sccond  and  third  floors,    whilc  feugth  of  time  cach  Week  to  secure  ade- 

«.W1  Tn    P^l^^    If  r^^^  almost  the  whole  of  the  fourth  18  reserved  ^ate  results  for  the  money  and  labor 

school  m   Brooklyn    has    already   been  for  the  electnc  machine  operators.    This  expended 

^^o^  f  >,o«o  v.„iMi-««.«  o,.o  fir^iov,^  f  v,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^,  "P  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  possible  ^^Furthermore,  the  course  of  study  will 

When  these  buildings  are  finished  the  i  ke  a  veritable  factory.  be  uniform  for  the  entire  citv  and  miless 

board  hopes  the  congestion  will  be  some-  There  is  a  trade  instructor,  a  practi-  mv  ?iiSS  is  eS 

rh^Lmn™,c&±n^  ^^^    forewoman     with     facton.  /xperi-  KfcTomL'n'^^^^^^ 

n^fr^T§r«tZl^^  HK^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  associated  with  a  scientific  teacher  superintendents  will  be  that  the  teaching 

piers  is  drawing  rapidly  to  completion.  jn  each   department.      The    dav  pupils  of  German  should  no  longer  be  confined 

Mntn^  Ct„Hv  are  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  to  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 

OOme  i:>tuay.  pub  he    school    pnncmals.       Settlement  gronx,  but  should  be  extended  to  the 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  overstudy  workers,  etc.,  from  the  most  deserving  other  boroughs- Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 

and  in  this  connection  of  home  study  applicants,  receive  scholarships  of  $100,  Richmond.         William  H.  Maxwell, 

President  Hunter,  of  the  Normal  college,  amounting  to  about  $2.50  weekly  during  cjty  Superintendent  of  Schools." 

says:     ''Home     study     should    not    be  the  scheduled    term.     But   the  evening  New  York,  l^ov.  13. 

abolished,  on  account  of  the  moral  dis-  classes,  which  will  be  opened  shortly,  are 

cipline,  particularly  for  the  boy.     It  has  self -supporting.    They  are  designed  for  New  Jersey  items. 

immense    value    in    compelling   him    to  more  advanced  workers.  q^  December  1  the  salaries  of  the  New 

abandon  his  play  to  perform  a  duty.'*  MicrVii#»vniT«  Pliardp*  Jersey  teachers  will  be  increased   under 

Before  the  age  of  nine,  however.  Dr.  ^    J;  ^*^^"*^; ""    x7     i^  i    rr      , ^  the  provisions  of   the  so-called  Murphy 

Hunter  would  not  advise  home  study  and,  On  November  12  the  New  York  Herald  act. 

generally   speaking,   before  the  age  of  pnnted  a  bitter  attack  on  Dr.  Maxwell  ^,                ,     ,  ^      29  in  Jersev  Citv 

fourteen^ne^^^^  iT.t^^"  tfna^^^^  halbee^eneSTLn^^^ 

L'la^ttdTco'r^^^^^^^^  Ke'etrn't^i?  ^s^h^!^^^^^               has  been  cFosed  for  repair.,  has  also  1^^^ 

ne  says,  ana  m  consequence  tne  cniiaren  .^    .,    .    .^  ,       ^^  authoritv  for   completed.     No  new   schools  are  being 

get  too  little  exercise.    One  of  the  great-  assertea   tnat   it   nas  gooa  autnonty  lor   i^  -if :    ^u    p>    altho  inorpaspd  facilities 

est  errors  in  teaching  is  in  pushing  chil-  saying  that  the  board  of  superintendents    ^^^*^  ^^  ^"®      ^52?    ^'^^^^^^^  laciiities 

dren  ahead  too  rapidly.     It  is  as  unwise  intends  to  allow  the  teaching  of  German   ^^e  urgently  neeaea. 

to  force  mental  growth  as  to  force  the  to  die  out  gradually  by  failing  to  appoint       The  board  of  education  of  Jersey  City 

growth  of  a  tree  by  tugging  at  its  roots,  new  teachers  to  vacancies  caused   bv  re-  has  recently  spent   $85,000  in  securing  a 

But  the  pushing  is  the  fault  of  fathers  tirement  or  resignation.     It  also  declared   site  for  a  new  high  school  building, 

and  mothers,  and  American  parents  are  that   no   new    appointments    have   been       ^,     Jeraev  Citv  teachers   are  holdinc 

m  too  much  haste  to  advanci' their  chil-  ^^^^^tr^-^^^^^^^Tf^^^I^   fop^§\^iL^'A''^^^ 

^^^'      «        ,  rn                 X-  in  thp  poursc                                                    ^^  methods  of  teaching  and  methods   of 

Penal  Co-operation.  ^"  ^"®  course.                                                   unifying  the  course  of  study.  These  meet- 

The  boys  of  public  school  No.  55  havi  Teachers    College.                   inps  are  conducted  by  the  several  school 

overturned  tradition   somewhat   by  con-  The   remarkable   growth  of  Teachers  Pnnci^ls  under  the  general  direction  of 

stituting  themselves  the  punishing  agents  college  in  the  past  four  years  is  evident    ^^P^-  "^cnry  ^nyaer. 

of  the  teacher.    The  teacner  had  occasion  from  these  figures  :  in  1897-98  only  72  re-       Miss  Elizabeth    M.   Allen  is  to  be   re- 

to  reprimand  a  boy  recently  for  being  late,  gular  students  were  in   attendance,  only   turned      to     the     principalship     of    the 

and  among  other  things  told  him  he  ought  one  of  whom   was  a  college   graduate  ;    Hoboken  training  school,   a  position  she 

to  be  thrashed.    The  boys  proceeded  to  last  year  the  number  of  regular  students  occupied  before     being    transferred  to 

carry  out  every  wish  expressed  by  her  as  was    535,    of    whom  222    were    college   school  No.  5  some  time  since. 
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F  HiTr:itinn:i1    N^^iv    F  tid1:iTiH  President  Hyde  lamented  the  present 

J^UUCdUUndi    i^CW    l^ngidna.  system  of  examinations  which  teste  mem- 

BosTON,  Mass.— The  number  of  pupils  England.    Professor  Thompson  is  one  of  ory  alone.    This  makes  them  altogether 

in  the  public  schools  on  Sept.   30  was  the  leading  physiciste  in  the  world.    The  Joo  severe  a  stram.    The  pupils  should 

86,512  against  82,892  last  year,  a  gain  of  lectureship  has  an  endowment  of  $86,000   oe  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  diction- 

3,620  or  4.3  per  cent.    In  the  Latin  and  and  was  founded  by  the  Silliman  family,   anes,and  of  familiar  and  such  other  helps 

other  high  schools  the  gain  is  405  or  6.1  of  Brooklyn,  in  honor  of  Prof.  Benjamin  as  they  will  havem  the  workof  hfe.  Mod- 

per  cent.  Silliman,  who  held  the  chair  of  physics  ern  conditions  greatly  add  to  the  stram, 

Misses  Carolino  D.  Abom,  of  Medford,  from  1846  to  1863.                                          of.  necoMity;  and  in  the  place  of  doing 

and  Mary  C.    Shute,   of   Boston,   have  Mr.  George  Grant  McCurdy  was  ap-  ^^  possible  to  increase  that  in  severity, 

been  appointed  to  teach  the  theory  and  pointed  curator  of  the  anthropological  every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  a 

practice  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  Nor-  collection  in  the  Peabody  museum.              system  of  quietness  and  serenity, 

mal  school.  Prof.  D.  Cady  Eaton  was  invited  to 

Mr.  Jean   K.    Howell,  of  Cambridge,  resume  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  criti-                 RcCCIlt  iDc^ths 

has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Dor-  cism  and  art.    He  was  one  of  the  pro-                                      A-rw»t.       • 

Chester  high  school.  f essors  in  the  art  school  soon  after  it  was      Dr.     Caskie    Harrison,    head   of   the 

Lexington,  Mass. -At  the  dedication  ^^^^d^'  but  he  resigned  several  years  Brooklyn  Latin  school    died  on  Wednes- 

of  the  new  high  school  Nov.  1,  Secretary  ^^^^i    He  is  now  re-elected  to  his  original  ^y     November   12.    He    was   born   m 

Frank  A.    Hfll,    of   the  Ma^achus^  professorship.                                                 SjfX^ll  J^t'^  ^  .graduated    from 

stateboardofeducation,gayeaveiy  inter-  Meeting  of  New  England   Super-   &^  He    i^^^s^r   i/^^^^ 

esting  account  of  the  development  of  the  ^       ;«#a«i1*»«?c                            1^5*^   "f    was    proiessor   oi    classical 

modem  system  of  education."^  He  showed  ^    ^^       r.     ,*^   ! "*  •-  .-        .  a         f mm  %70  Sf  l«?/^l}^  tW  ^^.,^2''^ 

how  a  greatly  increased  attention  is  now  The  New  England  Association  of  Sup-   ^^,  ^J^^^^^     ^i^-^%.  t  cS,-„^^J^ 

given  to  instruction  that  leads  the  child  erintendents    discussed  at  its    morning  ^^.*^'y«  ?»^.  bounded  the  Latin  school, 

to  express  thought.    Yet  this  is  secured  session,  on  November  14,  the  place  of  the  Outside  of  his  regular  school  work  he 

with  no  loss  of  thoroness  in  the  essen-  Bible  in  public  education     Pres.  George  ^omid  time  to  do  considerable  litera^ 

tials.    As  formerly  understood,  children  Hams,  of  Amherst  college,  favored  a   work.     He  was  the  author  of  the     Od^ 

still  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  judicious  reading  of  the  Bible  in  connec-  of  Horace  m  English  Verse,     and  he  col- 

the  ''three  R's  ''  tion  with  literature.     Browning,  Tenny-  laborated  in  the  preparation  of  Allen  and 

A  brief  description  of  the  new  high  son,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  others  are  Greenough  s  Latin  Grammar  and  Good- 
school  will  be  given  in  The  School  Jour-  studied  in  the  schools,  he  areued,   but  wm  s  Ureek  Grammar. 
NAL  for  December  5.  tur"!  ""^i?/ nm?^"^^^                                            Maston,  N.  C.-Supt.  P.  B.  Giwme 

The  cornerstone  for  the  new  district  much  of  i?^ b^^7^  P^                           ^H  November  8.^  rfe  was  a  graduate 

school-house  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  was  should  be  associated  with  their  source.   ^^  ^*^®  Umversity  of  North  CaroBna. 


for  the  building  desired.  Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  a^ent  of  the  state 

Watertown,  Mass. —The  exchange  of  board  of  education,   followed,   pointing  New    Haven,     Conn. —Frederick    J. 

letters  with  schools  in  different  sections  out  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  Camell,   assistent  in  the  laboratorv  of 

of  the  country  promises  to  be  freighted  ^^^  Enelish  Bible  in  schools  grows  out  of  physics,  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  school 

with  good  educational  results.    The  letter  ^^^  feeling  that  it  is  a  book  of  theology,  was  accidentally  shot  while  duck  hunting 

writing  is  done  in  connection  with  the  a  subject  upon  which  people  are  not  yet  and  died  at  the  New  Haven  hospital, 

study  of  geography  and  industries,  and  ready  to  agree.    The  book  presented  in  Novemeber  15. 

letters  are  written  to  and  replies  received  the  right  way  is  much  less    liable  to  xt:^i.^i„„   u.^     vI^^a  ^* 

from  pupils  in  towns  locat&  in  the  coal  awaken  prejudice  and   opposition  th^  ^u;"^!-  ?ilT,,,^'r^^^ 

mining  districts    of    Pennsylvania,   the  might  be  supposed.    If  the  superintend-  the  department  of  physics  m  Columbia 

cotton  growing  sections  of  tfie  Soutfi,  the  ents  are  convinced  that  the  Bible  would  ^I^t'^i^L ^^^^^^^I^y^l^^^^ 

agricultural    section  of  the    West,   the  be  of  advantage,  they  should  take  some  M'^.^y'J^^^tT^''   Hu,   ^I^l 

Plcific  coast,  etc.    The  letters  describe  steps  to  influence  its  use.    In  the  future  Rood  ^  <^,«?il  f^m^w??;'  S 

the  industries  and  characteristics  of  the  it  would  be  read  more  intelligently  than  1831.  _He  graduated  from^^ 

region  being  studied,  and  the  Watertown  ever  before    because    all    literature  is  if  2,  and  received  the^^^^ 

pupils  writi  about  local  industries  and  taught  more  intellectually.                     .  ?^^  ^'^^^i'L^il^^ifil^^ 

the  historical  points  of  interest  of  this      At  the  close  of  the  session  the  associa-  ^^1^54.     The  next  three  years  he  spent 

vicinity.    An  exchange  of  pictures  and  tion  passed  the  following  resolution  in-  abroad  studying  at  the  univemtieB  of 

specimens  is  also  arranged.                          troduced    by   Supt.   J.    ft.    Carfrey,   of  Berlin  and  Mumch.      On  the  retmm  to 

rrr  „    ,      ,.          .  vv  i.  ^                   •     Northampton:  "  Resolved,  That  this  body  this  country  he  was  appointed  professor 

Wellesley  has  established  a  course  m  of  New  England  school  superintendents  ?^  chemistry  and  physics  m  the  Troy,  N. 

art  which  may  be  taken  beginning  with  favor  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  without  X.*^  ,^> Y^^^ty,  where  he  remained  until 

the  freshman  year.    A  fellowship  for  ad-  comments  in  every  public  school  in  the  1S^»  when  he  was  called  to  Columbia  to 

vanced  art  study  at  home  and  abroad  has  land."      »              •'   **  ^\i  f^^^  chair  of  physics.      Thru  his  re- 

also  been  established.                                           *             moral  training  searches  he  was  known  as  the  "Father 

By  invitation  of   the  department  of      p^f.  W.  G.  Everett,  of 'Brown  uni-  Sl  ^Sf  ^ii^i'^P^'lSt"^^^^ 

education  of  Harvard  university,  thirty  versitv  read  a  naner  unon  "  Moral  Train-  pe  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 

headmasters  of  various  schoolsJttendeJ  T^^n'ihe  Scho?L^'Keld  th^  m^^^  he''fl'X^*'^annlv'«S^^nic  ^hc^ 

a  conference  at  Cambndge  on  November   traininc  should  beoin  in  the  home      This  *'^®,  ^^^  ,^  VP^^  stereoscopic  photQg- 

8.    President  Eliot  openii  the  discussion  Sd  L  Srm^  a^d  ^e^^  raphy  to  the  microscope,  the  «5ret  to  niafo 

on  the    question,     ^^  What  preparation  Sence  of  thS          enlarged  by  the  quantitative  analysis  in   color-contrast, 

should  an  intending  teacher  secure  to  *"""«"c«  "^  ^"^  ,^n^*-  the  first  to  measure  the  duration  of  flashes 

promote  his  efficiency,  and  how  may  this  RECONCILIAtion.of  educational  ideals,  of  lightning,  and  the  first  to  mak«  a  pho- 

preparation  best  be  obtained.  * '                        Editor  Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  tometer  that  is  independent  of  color. 

AMnnvB'w  Maqq      P^-Ti  ViLry}rr%  Poi/i    JOURNAL,  treated  ''Eoucational   Duties  Professor  Rood  was  a  member  of  the 

wiHf  The 'Shkrf  free  sS^lfoTth^  ?«'«*1«1  ^^  •,?*^''««- 'Lr  <A,«y"°P««  «f  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Ame> 

owing  to  HI  neaitn.         ^  .       „           „^        Pres.  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  the  American   Philosophical   Society,  of 


of  the  hi^h  school.     He  is  a  graduate  of  spiritual  all  have  their  right  place  and  Academy  of    Design,    the  Metropolitan 

Harvard  m  1896,^na  was  for  three  years  claim.     Hitherto  each  one.  struggling  to  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Academy 

principal  of  the  Qumcy  high  school.  maintain  itself,  has  seized  some  part  of  of  Science,  the  Barnard  Club,  the  Cen- 

New  Haven,  Conn.— At  the  meeting  the  educational  field  and  striven  to  ex-  tury  Association,   the  Yale    University 

of  the  corporation  of  Yale  university,  held  elude  all  the  rest.    It  is  now  time  to  stop  Alumni,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 

on  Nov.  10,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  the  fighting  and  harmonize  them  all.    No  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

York  city,  was  appointed  Lyman  Beecher  institution  can  prosper  that  lives  in  one  Professor   Rood    was   the    author    of 

lecturer  on   preaching   for  the    current  or  two  of  them  atone.     The  time   will  "Modem   Chromatics "  and  the  ** Voice 

year.    This  is  considered   the   most  im-  soon  come  when  our  colleges  will   have  and  the  Ear, ' '  besides  some  seventy-five 

portant  lectureship  in  the  university.  courses  prescribing  a  definite  amount  of  other  monographs    published  here    and 

The  new  Silliman  lectureship  was  filled  work,  while  the  nature  of  the  pupil  him-  abroad, 

for  the  first  time  by  the  appointment  of  self  will  determine  the  length  oi  time  it  He   received  the  degree  of   LL.D.  at 

Prof.   J.   J.    Thompson,   of  Cambridge,  will  take  him  to  do  that  work.  the  Yale  bi-centennial  celebration. 
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Twi    fVi#»    dTTiTi\7    QniTtVi  methodfl  of  teaching  English,  history,  the 

m    mC    i3Uiliiy    i^UUlIl.  phjrsical  sciences,  nature  study,  manual 

December  12  will  be  celebrated  as  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  will  meet  with  trailing,  domestic  science,  and  other 
Ub«%Ty  in  thT^hi^W  success.  spe^ud  subjects.    Among  the  professors 

SSv  wJnhlJLwTJri^^^  ^J^  InH  The  State  Normal  school  in  Guilford       Prof^r  P.  P.  Claxton,  chief  of  the 

V&Iwhi^\^^Z^^  <^o^ty'  North  Carolina,  is  doing  a  grand   Bureau  of  the  Southern  Education  Board; 

Jni^nr^^    nr^^  work.    It  was  established  only  ten  years   Professor  Wycliffe  Rose,  of  the  Univer- 

}^Hn^f^«  nf  v5^3a.i^^^^^  ago,  but   already  over  thirty-threl  per  sity  of  Nash^lle;  Professor  B.B.  Breese, 

^h^rSschoSr^'i^rw^^^  cfnt.oftheteachersinthegrJdedsch<Ss   Professor  Charlel,  E.  Wait,  Miss^LUlian 

h^  thP  nnHp^i  ^r  ^rh^^  of  the  state  are  its  «^uates.    There   W.Johnson,  Miss  Florence  Skeffington, 

^IfhP  *5?f^?,?^                            libraries  ^re  at  present  450  students  and  if  there   Professor  Charles  A.    Keffer,  and  Pro- 

wiii  DC  oDiaineo.  ^^^  accommodations  there  would    be  fessor  Charles  E.  Ferris,  of  the  Univer- 

MisaJ.  Nicholine  Bishop  yas  recently  1,000.    The  institution  is  pwrtially  sup-  sity  of  Tennessee.                    .    ^    ^ 

appointed  a  member  of  the  state  board  ported  by  the  state  which  endows  it  with       Students  m  the  department  of  educa- 

of  exammers  of  teachers,  in  Alabama.  $40,000  annually.                                           tion  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  rcplar 

She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  state  ^          •    .      j      *    i-i  ^      •               ^5^^  m  the  umversity.     Also  a  library 

office  in  Alabama.  SliperintenaentS  Urganize.          of  education  IS  to  be  collected  m  addition 

Gov.  Benton  McMillan,  of  Tennessee,  .  ,^  meetmg  o^^                                          ^£  ^^renlS^f  admission  are  the 

was  recently  asked  concerning  the  work-  mtendents  of  North  Ca^^  was  held  at  ^^^^  aslhose  for  admission  to  other  de- 

mgs  of  the  umf ormity  text-book  law  m  ?*^«^ft^'  J^'   ?•'   ^^^^               l^U^f  partments  of  the  university.    Teachers 

his  state.     '*  The  law  works  admirably, "  15-    Its  objecte  were  to  organize  a  state  J^^d  persons  pledging  themselves  to  teach 

he^said      -The  saving  to  the  student  in  as^iation    of    county    superintendents  will  receive  ^ree  tiStion.    This  will  en- 

original  cost  is  about  one-third,  and  it  is  JJ°f  ,^/;f™f  J^  ht  t  J^tTlnt?  n^ w   able  men  and  women  of  good  scholarahip 

of  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  it  board  with  data  by  which  it  could  outlme  ^  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as 

will  save  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ^^.^^Jjv^'^^^^                  ^.^^  A;^„..i^r.  superintendents,  principals,  and  assistants 

a  year.    The  people  like  the  law  and  are  Among  the  subjects  under  discussion  inVii  schools 

supporting  it  by  their  votes."  were  the  plans  of  school-houses,  and  the                   ,. '      ,    .    ^          ,.,     , 

^^        ^                 .        ^,              ,       .  ways  and  means  for  getting  them.    The         Miss  Wright  S  Great  Work, 

New  Orleans,    La.— The    teachers'  subject  of  local  taxation  was  also  dis-      ,^-        .,.     i_,       j^jv**- 

training  department  at  Tulane  university  cussed.                                                              The  free  m^htMhool  conducted  by  Miss 

has  startedwith  103  teachers  in  six  differ-  ,       ,  ,                                Sophie  B.  Wnght  in  New  Orleaiw  is  an 

ent  classes.    The  courses  include  psychol-  Winter  School  for  Tarmers.         interesting  example  of  what  self-sacn- 

ogy,  philosophical  ethics,  English  history,  fice  "tiay  ao  ^^^  others.    In  this  school 

economics,    mathematics,   and    English.  A  winter  school  of  agriculture  will  be   there  is  not  a  person  who  does  not  work 

The  courses  consist  of  afternoon  lectures  conducted  at  Raleigh.   N.    C,    for  the  from  early  morning  until  night,  manv  of 

and  are  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  benefit  of  farmers  and  farm  boys.    The  them  coining  to  the  school  directly  from 

raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  instruction  will  be  practical  and  up-to-  work. 

school.  date.   .„ .        ,                ,      ,  .                        In  one  room  of  the  school  the  foreigners, 

_  It  will  mclude  only  such  subjects  as  are  and  men  only,  are  grouped.    They  are  of 

The  Louisiana  State  Public  School  of  practical  interest  and  economic  value  all  ages  ana  conditions.  Here  we  may 
Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Baton  on  the  farm.  This  school  will  hold  a  ten  find  a  man  of  perhaps  forty,  an  Austrian, 
Rouge,  December  29  to  31. '  Among  the  weeks'  session  and  is  a  practical  effort  to  Russian,  Spaniard,  Italian,  Frenchnian, 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  improve  the  standard  of  farming  opera-  German,  or  Pole  learning  to  read  or 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Col.  J.  W.  tions  in  North  Carolina.  write.  In  another  "room  are  the  half- 
Nicholson,  of  Louisiana  State  university,  _^  .  ^^  .  grown  boys,  and  in  another,  crowdmg 
and  Supt.  Warren  Easton,  of  New  Or-  An  important  Llepartlire.  Jhto  every  inch  of  space,  are  the  young- 
1^!?:  There  will  be  section  meetings,  in  .  interestinir  announcement  to  those  ©st  boys.  Then  there  are  classes  m 
^ewo^'^'"^^""^'^^^^^"^  inte^S^Tnsfu?^^^  bookkeeping  mechamcal  di^^^  sten- 
^^"^^  ^^^^'  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  that,  be-  ogra,fhy,^  and  typewriting,   the  password 

The    New  Orleans    Pension    League,  ginning  with  January  6,  1903,  there  will  *?  ^^  bemc  the  inabUitjr  to  get  an  «luca- 

which  was  organized  in  1897  to  provide  be  a  department  of  education  connected  tion  anywhere  else.    One  thousand  wid 

for  retired  teachera,  has  about  200  mem-  with  the   university.      This    is    to    be  eight    pupils    are    enrolled   here  imder 

bers  at  present.    The  league  is  to  hold  a  modeled  on  the  Teachers  college  of  Co-  J^^J^y"^*^*^  teachers  and  hundreds  have 

bazar  this  winter  to  double  its  funds  and  lumbia,  and  is  established  to  meet  the  ^  ^  turned  away, 

to  increase  the  membership.    This  enter-  needs  of    the   South  for   an    advanced      This  work  has  devolved  upon  someone 

prize  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  the  school   for  the  professional  training  of  like   Miss  Wright  because  the  city  does 

school  board  and  by  the  superintendent,  teachers.      It    will   give  instruction    in  nothing  in  this  line,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  peds^g^og^y    and    psychology,    modern  that  by  educating  the  citizens  the  stand- 

Three  Important  New  Books 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY 

By  William  Chase  SteTens 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  UnivsrsUy  of  Kansas 

mHIS  new  work  for  high  schools  and  colleges  will  present  in  attractive  form  the  best  features  of  modem  courses  in 
botany,  combining  laboratory  directions,  descriptive  chapters,  and  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  fundamental 
laws  that  govern  plant  life.  The  illustrations  will  be  original  and  abundant.  Cloth,  448  pages.  81.25. 
There  will  also  be  a  special  edition  containing  an  analytical  key  and  flora.  This  edition  will  contain  576  pages.  $1.50. 
The  book  will  be  ready  November  25. 


QUALITATIVE.    CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS 

By  John  B«   Garvin 

This  work  offers  a  practical  introductory  course  suited 
to  the  needs  of  general  students  as  well  as  of  those  who 
intend  to  become  professional  analysts.  In  its  general 
features  the  book  is  inductive,  with  such  suggestions  and 
safeguards  as  seem  necessary  to  avoid  dissipation  of  time 
and  of  energy.     Cloth,  249  pages,  $1.10. 


A  LABORATORY  GUIDE,  IN 

ZOOLOGY 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed  and  Ralph  W.  Grossman 

This  book  aims  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  first- 
hand knowledge  of  organic  evolution. '  It  guides  the 
student  wisely,  without  telling  him  too  much,  and  stimu- 
lates him  to  see  and  to  think  independently,  without  be- 
wildering him  with  questions  that  he  cannot  answer. 
The  directions  to  the  teacher  will  be  especially  helpful. 
Cloth,  130  pages,  60  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston  New  YorK  Chicago  .  London 
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ard  of  the  city  would  itself  be  raised.  A 
■work  like  this  should  be  the  duty  of  eve:^ 
city  government,  but  until  the  municipal- 
ity recognizes  its  duty  Miss  Wright's 
work  will  mean  much  to  the  poor  of  New 
Orleans. 

Texas  News. 

At  the  recent  election  an  amendment 
was  made  to  the  Texas  constitution 
makiTi^  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting.  A  half  of  this  tax 
is  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

The  Texas  stlioola  show  an  increase  in 
their  enrollment  over  last  year.  There 
are  3,838  pupils  enrolled  in  Galveston  and 
5,763  in  Dallas. 


The  library  has  received  as  a  gift  the 
valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Ashbel 
Smith,  first  president  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university. 

Baylor  university  of  Waco,  Texas, 
will  attempt  to  raise  an  endowment 
fund  of  $94,000.  In  this  it  will  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Baptist  denomination  under 
whose  charge  the  institution  is  conducted. 

Southwestern  university  of  Texas  has 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  $150,OW  for 
an  endowment  fund  and  $100,000  for  ad- 
ditional library  and  scientific  facilities. 
The  fall  session  of  the  university  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  340  students. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Usetu!  it  is  in 
Preserving  Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  ehai-coal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfect- 
ant and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few  real- 
ize its  value  when  taken  into  the  human 
system  for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better:  it  is  not  a  drug  at 
all,  but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  andim- 
puritiea  o'ways  present  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  carries  them  out  of  the 
system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables.  Charcoal 
effectually  clears  and  improves  the  com- 
plexion, it  whitens  the  teeth,  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  iniurious  gases  which 
collect  in  the  stomacn  and  bowels;  it  dis- 
infects the  mouth  and  throat  from  the 
poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal 
and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's 
Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal, 
and  other  harinless  antiseptics  in  tablet 
form  or  ratherintheforraof  large,  pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges,  the  charcoal  being 


mixed  witn  hone^. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenge 


wills. 


n  a  much  improved  condition  of  the 

feneral  health,  better  complexion, sweeter 
reath  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa- 
tients suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purify  the  breath,  mouth,  and  tfiroat ;  I 
also  Delieve  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited 
by  the  daily  use  of  them  ;  they  cost  but 
twenty-five  cents  abox  at  drug  stores,  and 
altho  m  some  sense  a  patent  preparation, 
yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  char- 
coal in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  than 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets  " 


Literary  Notes. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  December 
has  seven  notable  articles  and  as  usual  is 
delightfully  illustrated.  Among  these 
we  notice  especially  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  various  corporations  by 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson.  The  current  one 
ia  on  the  United  States  Steel  corpora- 
tion. Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  contrib- 
utes "  A  Christmas  Hymn  for  Children," 
and  Jennie  W.  Smith  describes  the  day 
nurseries  of  New  York. 

Among  the  fiction  the  most  notablt 


Leslie's  Monthly  is  printing  a  Christ- 
mas issue  of  the  size  and  elaboration  of 
a  twenty-five  cent  magazine.  It  costs 
twenty-five  cents  to  make  and  distribute, 
and  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged 
for  it  at  tbe  news-stand.  Why  not,  if 
it's  worth  it? 

ScrUmer'a  Magaxine  for  November  has 
many  attractive  features;  it  follows  the 
fashion  in  presenting  pictures  in  colors. 
the  frontispiece  being  particularly  fine 
and  spirited.  Scenes  of  real  life  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  fiction,  the  ' '  Paths 
of  Immigration  "  being  well  portrayed. 
It  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  great  mag- 
azine company. 

The  World's  Work  for  November  ia  a 
"birthday  number"  ;  in  a  year  it  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  and  deserved  pop- 
ularity. The  summary  of  events  is  one 
of  the  beat  we  have  seen;  among  them 
the  value  of  the  public  schools  is  consid- 
ered (on  which  we  shall  comment  else- 
where). This  summary  considers  the 
large  question  before  the  thinking  pub- 
lic; eight  or  nine  subjects  relating  to 
trusts  and  the  coal  strike  are  discussed. 
The  other  articles  ally  the  paper  with  the 
Forum  and  N.  A.  Review. 

A  catalog  of  the  publications  of  the 
great  Western  publishers,  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company,  snows  increasingj  activity. 
Among  the  volumes  we  note alarge  num- 
ber o?  eminently  valuable  books,  many 


.  1,  which  render  the  catalog  valuable. 
Lincoln,  Bishon  Spalding,  David  Swing, 
President  Joraan,  appeal  at  once  to  us. 
This  house  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
excellent  selection  of  MSS.  and  the  beau- 
tiful forms  in  which  its  publications 
appear. 

Thirty  Years  Old. 

The  Christmas  (December)  number  of 
The  Delineator  is  also  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary number.  To  do  justice  to  this 
number,  which  for  beauty  and  utility 
touches  tbe  highest  nnark.  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  print  the  entire  list  of  contents. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  it  the  best 
modem  writers  and  artists  are  generously 
represented.  The  book  contains  over  230 
pages,  with  34  full-page  illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  two  or  more  colors.  The 
magnitude  of  this  December  number, 
for  which  728  tons  of  paper  and  six  tons 
of  ink  have  been  used,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  91  presses  run- 
ning 14  hours  a  day,  have  been  required 
to  print  it ;  the  binding  alone  of  the  edi- 
tion of  915,000  copies  representing  over 
20,000,000  sections  which  had  to  be  gath- 
ered individually  by  human  hands. 

Letters  Mark  Twain  Gets. 


•equests  for  favors  from  unknown  peo- 
ple. He  has  consequently  received  the 
impression  that  when  people  find  time 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hands,  they  sit 
down  and  write  a  tetter  to  him  asking 
for  something.  These  requests  are  aS- 
ways  preceded  by  profuse  compliments. 
"In  my  judgment,"  said  Mark  Twain 
recently,  "no  compliment  has  the  slight- 
est value  when  it  is  chained  for,  yet  I 
think  I  never  get  one  unaccompamed  by  the 


bill."  The  latest  letter  he  has  received 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  climax 
even  to  those  that  have  gone  before.  A 
school  teacher  asks  for  his  portrait  in 
oil.  "There  is  nothing  we  would  appre- 
ciate so  much,"  wrote  this  admirer,  with 
true   naivet^,      "It  could  be   used   for 

fears  and  years  in  the  school."  But  the 
act  that  it  would  coat  the  author  a 
thousand  dollare  or  so  entered  nowhere 
into  the  enthusiastic  brain  of  the  corres- 
pondent. 


What  Causes  Deafness. 

The  Principal  Cause  is  Curable,  but  Gen- 
erally Overlooked. 

Many  things  may  cause  deafness  and 
very  often  it  is  difl^cult  to  trace  a  cause. 
Some  peopleinherit  deafness.  Acute  dis- 
eases,like  scarlet  fever,  sometimes  cause 
deafness.  But  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  loss  of  hearing  is  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  throat. 

A  prominent  specialist  on  ear  troubles 
gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  nine  out  of  ten 


cases  of  deafness  is  traced  to  throat 
trouble  ;  this  is  probably  over-stated,  but 
it  ia  certainly  true  that  more  than  half  of 
all  cases  of  poor  hearing  were  caused  by 
catarrh. 

The  catarrhal  secretion  in  the  nose  and 
throat  finds  its  way  into  the  Eustachian 


the  secretion  makes  the  loss  of  hearing 
permanent,  unless  the  catarrh  which 
caused  the  trouble  is  cured. 

Those  who  are  hard  of  hearing  may 
think  this  a  little  far-fetched,  but  anyone 
at  all  observant  must  have  noticed  how  a 
hard  cold  in  the  head  will  affect  tbe  bear- 
ing and  that  catarrh,  if  long  neglected, 
will  certainly  impair  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  ultimately  cause  deafness. 

If  the  nose  and  throat  are  kept  clear 
and  free  from  the  unhealthy  secretions  of 
catarrh  the  hearing  will  at  once  greatly 
improve  and  anyone  suffering  from  deaf- 
ness and  catarrh  can  satisfy  himself 
on  this  point  by  using  a  fifty-cent  box  of 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  a  new  catarrh 
cure,  which,  in  the  past  year,  has  won 
the  approval  of  thousands  of  catarrh  suf- 
ferers, as  well  as  physicians,  because  it 
is  in  convenient  form  to  use,  contains  no 
cocaine  or  opiate,  and  is  as  safe  and 
pleasant  for  children  as  for  their  elders. 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  is  a  wholesome 
combination  of  blood  root,  Guaiacol,  Eu- 
calyptol,  and  similar  antiseptics,  and  they 
cure  catarrh  and  catarrhal  deafness  by  ac- 
tion upon  the  blood  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  throat. 

As  one  physician  aptly  expresses  it: 
"You  do  not  have  to  draw  upon  the  imag- 
ination to  discover  whether  you  are  get- 
ting benefit  from  Stuart's  Catarrh  'Tab- 
lets; improvement  and  relief  are  apparent 
from  the  first  tablet  taken." 

All  druggists  sell  and  recommend  them. 
They  cost  out  fifty  cents  for  full-sized 
package  and  any  catarrh  sufferer,  who  has 
wasted  time  and  money  on  sprays,  salves. 
and  powders,  will  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  merit  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 
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Skin  Diseases 

If  you  suff«r  from  EGzein&', 
Salt  Khvum,  H.iDgworm, 
Itch,  It7  Poison,  Acne,  or 
atb«r  aKln  troubles. 

Hydrozonc 

nrlll  cure  you, 

Hydroione  is  a  scientific  GtrmiclcU. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  phy- 
sicians. It  is  absoiutety  harmless, 
yet    most  powerful  heating  agent. 

ka  theae  dUew ea  are  caiued  by  parnaiteB. 
killios  them  without  coniinB  inliir;'  to  the 
aoBsrei,  natumil;  cnrea  tbe  troaUe. 

SolJ  by  leading  druigi,rtJ. 
FREE  M"Ml"'i«M'wHr°»Sa""boi'" 


^4 


Sept.  T.  ST  PrlaM  atTHt.    -  -    leirTark 

CDRBSDTSFBPttlABiid 
8TOMA0B  TROUBLES. 


Our  Times. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie's  Power  Plant. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  lately  opened  ite  n 
power  plant,  public  men  from  all  over  1 


to  a  canal  that  is  950  feet  wide  at  the  be- 
ginning and  narrows  to  200  feet,  with  a 


lighting:. 
A  Ortuid  Cathedral  Planned  tor  Hew  York. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the 
building  at  New  York  of  a  cathedral  more 
tnaenincent  than  the  world-famous  St. 
Sopnia  at  Constantinople,  larger  than  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  St.  Peter^s  holds  50,- 
000  people;  it  is  calculated  that  the  New 
York  cathedra!  will  hold  60,000  or  70.000. 
The  architect  is  the  Rev.  J.  Bouillon. 
canon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Ottawa. 

He  calls  the  proposed  church  Nova 
Sancta  Sophia.  In  St.  Pet«r'3  in  Rome. 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  other  famous 
cathedrals  the  dome  is  hid  by  arches  and 
other  objects  until  one  is  almost  under  it. 
At  the  first  step  inside  of  Nova  Sancta 
Sophia  the  full  glory  of  the  dome  will 
burst  upon  the  view.  The  dome,  in  mo- 
saics, will  set  like  a  resplendent  crown 
upon  a  vista  of  delicate  columns  of  the 
rarest  marbles  and  brilliant  reproductions 
of  the  greatest  works  of  the  old  masters 
in  Rome.  The  costly  character  of  these 
mosaics  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  single  reproduction,  fifteen 
by  thirty  feet  in  siie,  coats  in  the  neigh- 
berhood  of  $100,000,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing will  be  covered  with  them. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  New  York 
building  will  be  500  feet,  and  the  breadth 
400  feet.      The  dome  will   rise  from  the 


Nova  Sancta 


Sophia  will  rise  in  tiers  of  seven  stories, 
with  seven  rows  of  windows  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  building. 

The  columns  throughout  the  church,  of 
rare  marbles,  will  stand  around  the  chap- 
els so  as  to  leave  a  clear  view  from  each 
chapel  of  the  entire  building.  Words  can 
convey  but  a  faint  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  m  its  perfection 
of  proportion  and  in  the  blending  and 
harmonizing  of  the  tints  and  hues  of  the 
mosaics  and  pillars.  If  St.  Sophia,  of 
Constantinople,  remains  one  of  tne  won- 
ders of  the  Old  World,  Nova  Sancta  So- 
phia will  be  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 

Railroad  Acddents  of  a  Year. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
report  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  2.819  persons  killed  in  railway 
accidents  in  this  country  and  39,800  in- 
jured. Since  the  use  of  the  safety  devices 
required  by  the  law  of  1893  the  number 
of  employees  killed  has  been  reduced 
sixty-eight  per  cent.  The  figures  show 
that  passeneers  while  on  the  trains  are 
comparatively  safe.  Most  of  the  ac- 
cidents occur  in  getting  on  and  off  the 
cars,  crossing  tracks,  etc.  The  damage 
from  railroad  accidents  during  the  year 
was  nearly  $8,000,000. 

Coal  Taltea  tbe  Place  of  Oil  u  Fuel. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  discard  oil  as  fuel  for 
the  locomotives  of  the  road,  and  to  use 
bituminous  coal  once  more.  Orders  have 
been  received  at  the  Carbonado  mines  to 
ship  25,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  to  San 
Francisco.   These  mines  have  been  owned 


Oil  was  not  a  success  on  passenger  loco- 
motives for  two  reasons.  A  coating 
gathered  on  the  ftues  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved every  day.  or  it  kept  tbe  heat 
from  the  water,  causing  a  great  waste 
of  fuel.  The  intense  heat  produced  by 
the  oil  also  cracked  and  split  the  boiler 
sheets. 

A  Censos  of  the  Philippines. 

A  census  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
is  to  be  Uken.  This  will  be  the  first 
complete  count  ever  made  and  the  only 
one  since  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  1887. 
General  Sanger,  who  is  to  be  the  direc- 
tor, is  to  appoint  6,000  enumerators  and 
fift^  supervisors,  most  of  whom  will  be 
Filipinos,  It  is  expected  that  the  count 
will  begin  in  January  and  that  the  sched- 
ules win  be  completed  in  May.    This 


r  decrease  of  the  popu- 

Emperoi  William  Writes  a  Play. 
Emperor  William  and  Joseph  Lauff, 
his  court  poet,  have  been  writing  a  drama 
called  "Under  the  Helmet."  The  hero 
is  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William 
of  BraiSenburg,  who  died  in  ISi8.  Lauff 
only  contribut«l  the  stage  business  ;  the 
plot  and  story  were  worked  up  by  the 
emperor  himself. 


mi  stuffed  Up 

That's  the  condition  of  many  Bufferers 
from  catarrh,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  cloar- 
ing  the  head  and  Ibroat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causes  headache, 
impairs  the  taste,  smell  and  bearing, 
pollutes  the  breath,  deranges  the  stom- 
ach and  aftecte  tbe  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be 
constitutional— alterative  and  tonic. 

■'I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh.  I  took 
medicines  of  dlRerenl  kinds,  giving  twcb 
a  lair  trial;  but  eradually  crew  worse  until 
1  could  hardly  hear,  taste  or  Hiuell.  I  then 
concluded  to  tr;?  Hood's  Saraaparllla.  and 
arier  talilag  Hve  bottles  I  was  cured  and 
bave  not  had  any  return  of  tlie  dlieaM 
since."      EuaeME  Fokbis,  Lebanon,  {[an. 

Hood's  SarsaparlUa 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

Soia  all  over  the  world. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  »e«'yo,* 

RICHARD  A.  HcCURDI.  Prendent 


,& 


LMDS  THEW  «IL 


^d  ud  PUtj-twB  BUlllau  «t  Dellan 


THE  AUTUAL  LIFE  INSUI^ANCE  CO. 

of  New   Yarn 


imiNERAL  SET  $3.00  i.fyr 

"Common  MineFals" 0.60  i  MA<i 

LESS    THAN     HALF-PRICE 

SPECIAL  OFFER  '^'.ra'rh^r.-.SpVJ.i-.l^lTLvr; 


READEKS  will  confer  a  favor  by  i 
tioring  The  Scbool  Journal  when  c 
mnnl-^atinir  with  advertisers. 


"He  he.dsma.ll  skill  o' horse  H«sh 

who  boughl-8.goo3e  toride  on'.■Bon'l•^^kc 

"~  ordinary  soaps       -"°^ 


"Try  a.  caJ\e  ofiha.nd  be  convinced.'" 
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PVDER 


II PRICKLY  HEAT,! 

y  CHAFING,  mJ     f^rsA.' 
f  S(JNBURN,  ■- -L-^- 


FREEI 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  "Ttie  School  hurnal", 
good  for  November. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(an  pieces) 
or  Toilot  Set,  OT  Psrlor  L»inp,  or 
Olock,  or  Watch  and  maiir  other 
artictsB  too  nomeroiu  to  mentioD, 
FREE,  "itb  a  ciab  order  o(  so  Ibi. 
of  DOT  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea.  or 
20  lbs.  Bakinff  Powder.  4Sc. 
a  lb.  Tbu  advertUement  MUST 
accompany  order.  Yoawill  bave 
no  trouble  in  gettinK  orders  among 
ronr  neighbors  and  friend*  for  SO 
Ibe.  of  oar  celebrated  goods. 


The  Great  AieriCM  Te«  Ci., 

31  and  33  Tcse;  Street, 
P.O.Boxaif  HEW  YORK. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  llth  Street, 
<Opp.ac.«OharDh)  _MEW  rORK 

Condnotad  en  Ba»p«ui  Plms  ■!  HodBnl*  Ritai 


Dr.  W.J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


I.Bieit  B.nd  Bort  prsar^ulT*  neihdd*  li 
dfiDrlairT.  PrMenailan  sf  arlBlnal  leelb  i 
■peclaJlT.  EBlabiUhfid  IH8Bi  Appetntnenl 
bT  Bmlt  sr  lelcpbanB  tn  ■diaacB  for  Tlsllara 


Manuscripts  Wanted 

For  booka  OD  Pedagoaical  eabjeoti  geaarally.  al- 
so for  Hehool  Enlerlainmant, 

Oar  Dneqoalert  lacllitles  in  this  oonntry  for 
raaahina  [fait  i^onsliioency  which  liuvi  soob  pab- 


Suaieallana  Wanted 

For  articles  lor  oar  Tarions  periodicals  and  for 
topics  and  matbod*  mat  will  in  any  war  aid  lu 
in  meeting  Ibe  wants  or  needs  of  (ha  edncatJon- 
al  world, 
B.  L.  Kellogg  &Co.,  61 E.  9th  St..NewYork 


.awANC  HBLL  rouuomv.  Bsiti 


1   this  pajWT   when   writlsf . 


In  this  play  the  emperor  extols  the  house 
of  Hohenzollem  and-draws  a  giowing  pic- 
ture of  its  mission  in  the  world.  It 
deals  with  the  invasion  of  Brandenburg 
by  the  Swedes  in  1675  and  their  repulse, 
and  also  with  the  events  that  led  to  the 
great   elector  becoming  the  undisputed 


n  coming  years  and  to  hint  that  Emperor 
William  will  be  the  controlling  power  in 
Europe. 

Arizona's   Plea  for  Statehood. 


Oklahoma  is  treated  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  governors  of  those  territories. 
Governor  Brodie,  of  Arizona,  argues 
strongly  for  statehood.  He  aays  that 
Arizona  is  the  sixth  largest  political  di- 
vision in  the  country,  has  132,000  popula- 
tion and  property  assessed  at  $39,000,000. 
He  urges  the  passage  of  the  enabling 
act  now  oefore  Congress  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahama  to  the  sisterhood  of  states. 
Arizona  has  made  such  progress  that  to 
deny  a  place  for  her  star  on  the  flag  is 
now  considered  an  injustice  to  the  people 
who  have  so  faithfully  borne  the  burden 
of  a  territorial  form  of  government  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

MotlterB  of  Great  Hea. 


very  few  took  note  of  her  departure. 
A  snort  time  since  thousands  gatnered  to 
dedicate  a  monument  to  her  memory. 
Why  ?  Because  she  was  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  governor  of  the 
state,  now  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
Union,  took  part  in  the  exercises  in  his 
official  capacity.  A  celebrated  soldier 
delivered  an  aadreaa  and  thousanda  of 
school  children  came,  each  bearing  a  flag. , 
Ail  this  was  done  because  she  gave  Lin- 
coln to  the  world,  and,  with  heriiusband, 
trained  him  during  those  early  years 
when  impressions  for  good  are  the  most 
lasting.  She  died  before  her  son,  who 
was  afterwards  so  distinguished,  was 
ten  years  old.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  mother  of 
Washington  has  also  been  honored  by  a 
stately  monument  at  Fredericksburg. 


Dr.  F.  A.  Cook,  who  was  with  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  on  his  famous  North  Green- 
land expedition,  used  antikamnia  tablets 
for  the  crew  in  all  cases  of  rheumatism, 
neuralgic  pains,  as  well  aa  the  pains 
which  accompanied  the  grippe,  and  stated 
that  it  had  no  equal.  This  knowledge  is 
of  value  and  suggests  the  advisability  of 
having  a  few  of  these  tablets  in  the 
house.  —Medical  Progreaa. 

Safety  in  Numbers. 

Two  Irishmen  were  in  New  York  city 
bound  for  the  West.  They  had  several 
railroad  time-tables  and  wer«  looking 
them  over  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
route  thither. 

They  finally  discovered  that  some  lines 
had  more  tracks  than  others  and  they 
concluded,  very  innocently,  to  take  the 
one  which  haa  the  greatest  number  of 
tracks.  Hence  they  took  the  four- 
tracked  New  York  Central.  But  their 
decision  was  based  not  upon  the  fact,  but 
the  fancy,  in  the  premises. 

Said  Mulligan  to  Pat ;  "Pat,  we'll  be 
afther  takin  the  four-tracker  ;  for  if  she 
lepH  one  track  she  lands  on  wan  iv  the 
athers  an'  loses  no  time  :  but  if  it's  a 
one  or  two  tracker  they'd  heft  to'  slow 
up  and  put  on  the  brakes  an'  lift  'erback 
on  an'  we'd  be  a  day  lat«."-From  Th« 
Thistle. 

Rrmt  wad  Baalth  ta  IHatkBr  aad  Uhlld. 

tai  OVSli'n^rT  ^^iaabr  NiU^IOHiro^HOTH. 

LUILD.  8<^r^^  >>■  OUMi.  ALLAYS 
'  URKS  WIBD  OOLlO,  and  H  the  btirt  n 
niARRUfKA.   Bald  br  bn|^iu  In  ■•*n,i 

»miR"aDdUl»  00  otbar  Slad.'  Tw»ntr-fl 


S,'i",;; 


t/OtfMofe 

Lon6t(X»U5  CAjCa 
Real  Laces. 

DucbcM,  Honllon,  Round  Point,   Point 

Appliqu^,  Venice,  Carrick-ma-CrBSB. 

Real  Lace  Handkerchiefs,  Scarfs  and 

Fiehua. 

Neckwear, 

New  French  Importation  of  Black  and 

Colors. 
Flat  0*trich  Feather  Boas,  Muffs  to 

Liberty  Silk,  TaSeu  Silk, 
ChlffoD  and  MouaellDc  de  Soie  RuSs, 

Trimmed  Fur  Muffs  to  match. 
Pau  Velvet  Stole  Scarfs,  Lace  Capes. 


NBW  lOBK. 


Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
Ten  Educational  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper 
Price  of  the  ict,  ti.oo. 


Prca.  Clias.  W.  Eliot 

Prei.  G.  Staatey  Hall 

Hca.Wra.T.  Harris 

Pr«f,  WNi.Jame> 

Horace  Maon 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 

F,  Loui*  Soldan 
Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  coat  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9lh  Si.,  N.  Y. 


KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS 
BUREAU. 

Established  Iwelre  raars  ago,  bas  a  staadr  de- 
mand for  eiperlmced  Normal  and  Collsie  grad- 
□ate  positions  and  prinoipalshipt.  Hondreds  of 
good  teaobera  have  found  places  Ibrongb  this 
Bureau.  Bee  oar  reference  list  and  eircalar. 
Parlionlan  (or  stamp 

H.  a.  £ELL0Oa.  Uaiiag''r, 
fll  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York  Cilr. 


re'iieiror  Asthma. 


STOWnX  *  CO.,  trn. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estate 


'-  M.  Oatraodcr.  noi  ^ 


..  BIdg..Fhaadeli>hla 


1  this   papar  wbaa   writing. 
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Every  Hour«f  t^e  Day 
Every  Day  of  the  Year 


you  can  count  on 


Steady,  Reliable  Work 

from  the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 


f      KELLOaO'S 
SCHOOL     .      . 
ENTERTAINMENT  . 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  <S  BENEDICT, 

(REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY) 

327  Broadway,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admirable  In  Every  Reapect 

DUNTON  &  KELLETS  INDUCTIVE    COURSE    IN  ENGLISH 

Consisting  of    FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  (for  third  and  fourth  gradea) 
LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  GRAMMAS  GRADES 
ENGLISH  GRAHHAR  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  neven  books—*  hook  [or  each  school  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Probleme  Qnderailltopict  far  upper  grammsj  ^r«dse. 
D-  aenl— TBdactt*e  Coorw.  K  cints  each ;  Gr&dsil  Leiioaa  and  ProbUmi,  15  centa  each. 

Vtw  Tork      CblciEO 


■nfl^n 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 


TRANSLATIONS 


I'hlMTDn'l  I'luil    gsrlsK  n!.  tlO.  Hit.  BotliHrlM   Mun 
I'mlliT'sTbeHaaicBiU.    Pulij  Plv.  Uo.iv 


, iHiitDuCi^ -— ^-■-^-. 

ObrElu,  orOolataiblA'HFIowan, 
ShTpo/BUu.   GluiueiclH.    liiiFhii 
Fbbbt  LlUIa  FDlb  from  F'mirrlmid  ;  a 

liinnilH  (t  Bobadl. 
OoIb'  to  HsMin'.    0>unieUr  NDai.   Ai 
I-iS  Aibamedto  LddIe  mf  Doll;  tn  ths  I 


g^r^ij 


|ilHnF>utlf',       li&.>J 


FindcBlscleWnBhlDCtcii'sBlnbdarEisreiBts,  Ucitt 

Bitohel  Much  mjid  nilll,  Ug.ia 

Sbtdd'a  PtmiJo*!  MeniDiliI  Daj  Kimiam,  Uo. «» 

SfaEdd'*  Out  Nktlsn't  Blithdu.  Us.  hI 

Pomn*  EiBrcUwa  (or  MomQriilDaj,  Kn,  „— 
Little  WomjT.  Pl.t.    From  AlcDtfaalorf.  ids,  fi 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.  i 

41  E.  BlaUi  ainet.  HEW  TOHI  ^ 


laleriintar 
Hamlllon,  LocKe  and  ClarK's 

Good  Typ«^T^*U  Printed— Fine  P»per— Hal^  I 


Littral 
The  Bast   Tranalatlons 

u-.™  .jm— ...."  ..."™-— »."~  ■-. 1     .--w   Oopyritht  IntrodnctioD»— New   Type— 

LMth«r  BmdinE<^oth  Sidm— PriiM   Rednoed   Oood  Pap«r— Well  Bonnd— ConTPcient  for  the 
(o  fl.M.  poatpal£   Send  tnr  lample  paves.  >  Poekst-Prloe,  pMtpald,  M  centi  each. 

^«"n«/or^'"}  DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Shaw's  Question  BooK.  B7  EnvAms  R.  Shaw.  This  is  the  best  question  book 
filr  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  following  reasons;  (l)Itis 
authoritatiTe.  The  author  stands  high  as  t«achw  and  educational 
author.  (8)  It  is  carefully  divided  into  grades — 3rd  gnde,  Snd  grade, 
1st  grade,  and  professional  (for  state  certificate)  grade.  The  teaser  is 
impelled  to  advance  :  having  studied  the  3rd  gisde  questions,  the  Snd 
grade  is  naturally  taken  up.  (3)  It  contains  about  thrc«  thousand 
questions  mth  answers  on  TT  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations.  A  n*w  odltlon  h&«  luat  boon  laaued,  with 
Historlca^I    &.nd    Goofr&phlcstI    M&pa    brought   up    to 

PRICE,  $1.75;    TO  TEACHERS.  $1.60;    Postage,1Sc. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ItS.UlTA';''  61  East  Ninth  Street  New  York 

SELF-CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

It i8 > pleaanre to  ns  to  pDtln tbvbandioreamett.ambltlonitoaohara tbenrnqnemaaazliie 
EnucATinvti.  Fodndations  wbich  ■■  rich  in  tbe  beat  tboDsbts  of  tks  leading  edaoitfin.    Tbe  pro- 
Stam  (or  the  oomiDs  y^ir  will  be  moat  attractive  and  profitable.   Only  SI.OO  a  Year. 
E.  L.  KELLOG.G  6,  CO.,        -         61  East  Ninth  Strast,  New  York 


Thirty 

Years 

Service 


In  thirty  years  of  continnoua  service 
in  tbe  operation  of  the  Guvernment'a 
fast  mails,  tbe  Lake  Shore  has  becouLe 
the  greatest  through  mail  line  in  the 
world. 

Thousands  of  people  use  the  Lake 
Shore  because  of  its  great  record  in  tbe 
mail  strvice.     And  it's  a  good  reason. 

Nowhere  is  there  extended  to  travel- 
ers, either  in  comfort  or  cerlaiiityof 
service  better  travel  facilities  than  on 
the  Lake  Shore's  great  through  trains 
between  Chicago  and  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Write  for  "Book  of  Trains"  to 
A.J.  Smith,  G. p. &T.  A. .Cleveland,  O. 


DR.    EMERSON   ELBRIDGE    WHITE, 

Born  in  Mantua,  Ohio,  January  10,  I8S9;  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Octoher  21,  1903. 
Snppleinent  to  Tsb  School  Joubhal.  MoTember  M,  itu. 


•  •  . 


%•? 


V  V    r;'^  V ' ' 


1     C35(R3^t(m(Sl^ 
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1 1  BOOKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Carpenter's 
Europe    =    $0.70 


Tliis  biKik  pvcs  n  vivid  dcscriiition 
of  I'.umpe  in  ili  many  ,nsi'*fts  as  '* 
is  tu-dny.  It  tnk(»  the  children  on 
ii  pirr.snnally  i-oiiduirted  tour  tbnmtcli 
1-V1T3-  pnrt  of  the  i-ontinciit :  it 
sliuws  t)iem  wliut  they  Rhnutd  sec, 
nnd  it  impresses  upon  their  minds 
wliat  they  should  know.  .\  larife 
iLumlHT  of  reproductions  of  plioto- 
wnphs  and  twelve  colored  maiis  are 
included,  together  with  n  full  index. 

Van  Bergen's 
Story  o!  China 

By  K.  VD.n  BerSon 
Price,  60  cents      ^ 

Written  by  one  long  resident  in 
Chinn,  this  Imok  draws  largely  on 
[>ersonal  observation  for  its  facts. 
It  considers  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  the  people  themselves, 
and  their  beliefs,  customs,  and  edu- 
cation. Then  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  briefly  sketched, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Boxer 
trnfcii  from  photographs. 


Roddy's  Geographies 

Roddy's  Elementary  Oeography,  $0.50 
Roddy's  Complete  Geography  -    1.00 

By  H.  Justin  Roddy,  M.S.,  De- 
partment of  Geography,  First 
Penn.    StKte    Normal    School. 

Tlii-se  new  books  are  notable  for  their 
brevity  of  statement,  their  Nimpticity  of 
presentation,  their  suitability  for  the  various 
school  inadcK,  their  distinctive  illustrations, 
and  their  scries  of  simple  maps  drawn  on  u 
uniform  scale.  Just  enough  of  physiography 
is  included  to  devekip  the  subject  funda- 
mentally in  its  true  relations  and  to  give  the 
study  a  new  interest.  The  series  will  appeal 
to  those  schools  whic'h  are  tired  of  the  some- 
what drv  and  routine  work  of  the  old- 
r^Lshioncd  Inoks. 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 

BOOK  III  '-  S0.40  Book  IV 

WINSLOW'S  NATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

Book  I  -  80.30  Book  II 


BARNES'S  NATURAL  SLANT  PENMANSHIP 

BuukH,  eight  numbers,  each,  per  doi. 
Charts,  per  set  of  four  ... 

MAXWELL'S  ENGLISH  COURSE 

First  Book     -  ...  - 

Introductory  Lessons  .  -  . 

Advanced  Lessons    .  -  .  . 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOdY 

Primary       -  -         50.30  Intermediate; 

Advanced    -  -  .  ,  - 


Svpplcmcnlary 
**  Reading  ••     ♦■ 

14-S     Volume* 

BEGINNERS'  BOOKS 

32  Buoka 

FAIRY  TUES 

14  Books 

FUMOUS  STORItS 

15  Books 

HISTORICHL  READERS 

44  Books 

OEOaRAPHICAL  READERS 

1 1  Books 

NATURE  STORIES 

25  Books 

PATRIOTIC  and 

MORAL    RE/tOERS 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY-?5i6/t£A£rf 


ATLANTA 


Beautiful  Holiday  Presents 

FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  "The  School  Journal"  Good  For 
DECEMBER 


^^    'Beautiful    Imported 
China    U'ea    Set 


56    PIECES 

or  toilet  Set,  Tarlor  Lamp,  ClocK* 

TOatch,  and  many  other  articles  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  FRE,L  with  club  order  of 
20  lbs.  of  our  New  Crop  Tea,  60c.  a  lb.,  or 
20  lbs.  Gt.  Am.  Baking  Fowder,  45c.  a  lb. 
This  advertisement  must  accompany  order, 
either  by  mail  or  at  store. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  getting  a  club 
for  20  lbs.  among  your  friends  and  neighbors. 


HI 


THE, 


Great  American  Tea  Co. 


31    and    33    VESEY    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


P.    O.    Box    289  ^ 
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Scribncr's  Books  for  Holiday  Giving 


The  Blue  Flower 

MBBB^ 

HENRI' 

l^mf^pl^ 

VAM  DYKE 

^^^^ 

Author    of    "  The 
KulinR  Passion," 

IBJHMliiilln 

701/1  lOOO 

^M^H 

One    of    the    most 
beautiful    Holiday 
Gilts  imaginable. 

^Pni^^ 

EiaborateLy  illus- 
trated in  full  color. 

WBB 

$1.50 

The  Little  White  Bird 


THE  NEW  NOVEL 


J.  M.  BARR/E 

The  M^or  (Chicaifo" ; 

"  The  sweetest,  most  delicately 
fanciful,  most  exquisitely  whim- 
sical bit  of  writing  one  can  pos- 
sibly conceive." 
,V.  y.  TinM*  Saturday  Review: 

"  Barrie  at  his  best." 


Bishop  Potter 
The  Citizen  tn 
his  BelQtion  to 
the  Industrial 
Situation 


(Postage    10  c 


Qts) 


A  (ilr«t  and 
powerful  appeal  to 
the  cltiien. 


Ernest 

Thompson 

Seton's 

CELEBRATED   BOOKS 


^f  Wild  Animals 
.^ '  -Si  Have  Known 

jT^^imTw^      *00  illustrations.     SJ.Wi 


MOKE,    THAN    a 

qUAMTCK    MILLION-^^ 


Lives  of 
the  Hunted 

sou  illustration!.     91. TS  net 
(Postage  15  cents) 


Mahbie  D. 

Babcock 

Thoughts   lor 

Every-Dny 

Living 

From  the  spoken 
and  written  words' 
of  Malthie  IX  Bub- 
cock.  ^Kl.OU  net 
(Postage  10  cenU} 

"Uplifting  and 
ennobiin^t    as    few 


The  Book  oi  Joyous  Children 


MMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY 

EVERY  POEM  A  NEW  POEM 


/in  lii^umte  Holiday  Offt. 


A  Captured  Santa  Claus 


THoms 

NELSON  PAGE 


CAPTAIN 
MACKUN 


Xlchird  BarOlnc 
Davli 

Uluatratcd,  tl.sn 


TKe  Fortunes  of 

OLIVER  HORN 


I-  Hopkluap  Smltk 


A  New  Book  for  Glrla 


What 


a  Girl  Can  Make 
and  Do 

NEW  IDEAS  FOR  WORK  AND  PLAY 

UNA  BEARO  and  ADEUA  B.  BEARD 

3!  chapters— lOi  pages — 71i  pictures 
An   invaluable   new   book,  by  the  authors  of  "Tlie 
American  Girl's  Handy  Book." 

$1.80  net.      (Postage  16  cents) 


I  Kew  Books  ar  Es»I  ration  and 
Travel 

UNKNOWN  MEXICO 

By  Carl  Lumbolti 

•  vols.,  Ili.OO  net     iPoBtng'  eitra) 

THROUGH  HIDDEN 
SHENSI 

liyPrBDclaH.  NlchoU 


ACROSS  COVETED 
LANDS 

By  A.  H.  Savaa*  Laador 


CHARLES    SCRIBNERS    SONS 


NEW    YORK 
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Pennsylvania 

Railroad    # 

Ueachery  Chrislmas  Gour   to 

WASHINGTON 

Leaving  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 29,    1902. 
RATE,  » 12.00 


EIMER&  AMEND 

aOS.ail  Third  At*..      nkwtokk 

Manufacturers  stid  Importers  ot 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EotTuthing  Nttded  In   tlu  laboratort 

Glan  tlowlic  4«M  ntki  fttmlM* 

Hetalwan  KwuttctarlBf  Dnt.  la  tfet  laua 


For  licteU,  dddilional  iti/bnnalinn,  etc.,  apply  lo  Ticket  AgenI*  qf'  CirmpoHy,  or  l< 

H.  Y.  DARN£,LL»  Tourist  Agent.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 

2t3   Fifth  Aioau*.   NEW  YORK. 


E.  FABER 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


EBERHARD  FABER.  -  54S.  54T  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

5.8  Arch  Strrct,  PhlUddpU.. 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

BoleAgenti  tor  DieverfaotTiBRion  Filter  FK»n 


Full  Cfttsloguea  fiinitBh»il  on  receipt  of  10 


GILLOTT'S  PENS^ 


For OrdlDary  Slant:  Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 608 E.F.. 601  £.F.,8S1, 1047 (Utkcrirt), 

For  Srnii-Hlant :  Number  1089.  the  S«myslant  Pen. 

For  Yertlcai  WritlB;:  Nos.  1045  (Vertkular),  1048  (Vertigraph).  1065,  1066.  1007, 
-V  GRANDPRIZE,  PwM900.™"*^'JK?^;.:X;i:;.T^"'' 
[)  91  Iota  n.,  V»w  ThL    JOBSfR  aXLLOTI  *  BOttS,  Bncr  Em,  SoK  U*^'- 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Springfield,  M&sa., 

Usnes  a  deSiiU«,  clear,  lelf-lnterpretlnfc  contract,  giTlng  amounts  of 
paid-up  Ittsarance  and  emb  valnei,  eitended  InitnraDce.  Indallment 
options,  and  many  at ber  desirable  featnres.  all  of  wblcb  afford  tbe 
moat  ample  protection  to  the  policy-bolder.  .... 


GEORGE  J.  WIGHT.  M&.nb.£er. 


SELF-CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 


EDttOlTIQIU.  PonitDAtlllNH  Vhich  IB  r 

Kram  for  (be  ODmina  year  will  be  mort 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  d.  CO., 


.    mbitiOQi 

^  beit  lhoaaht«  ••!  liie  leadins  edaoalnrH.    Tbe  pro- 
Te and  profitable.   Only  il.OO  a  Year. 
61  East  Ninth  Straet,  Nttw  York 


6PENCERIAN 

SCHOOL    PENS- 

5  oth^r  6tandard  Brao^ 

PERRV^CO-ECLECTIC 
Williams  and  Rogers. 


to6chool  Teacher*— 
6PENGERIAN  PEN  GQ 


sunuuL  BELLS  esuasvi! 

l-omt  coppu  ud  t&  sbIt.    tmam.  Ma,  ttaa. 


I  Can  SbH  Your  Real  Ettata 


kUADEKS  will  confer  a  favor  bj 
^  mentioniDK  Tbk  School  JoXlKMlL 
hen  comiDODieatinf;  >itb  advartiwrv. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  Modified  Sluit 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 
*rh$  Suutoaers  tupph  Aem.  Woriu:  CwdNwMMV- 
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Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  Teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

■aiabHabcd  IT  \vmr»  iig  Auditoiium  BnUdiDg,  Chica 

Pa>itiam>  fliicd.  4,OOU  E«3teni  Blanch :  494  Ashland  Avenoe,  BoSalo,  N. ' 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


AN    IDEIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


MldUflDBl 
BDlldbc,m 

ruTvtniai: 


'..  Haw  Tork.  isos  Peui.  avi .  Wiihlnctoa. 

414  Ctntar;  Balldinc,  Hlniicapiilti 
Hyde  Block,  Spokuu.  .-•r-.-.a.   ».. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHER  AOENCy  I 


-~dt«ad  J  demmd  to 


K)l  more  tcaobwi 
laiiT  preTloiureat. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

iDb^dnceitocalJeget.  HchoolB.BndFamlJieB,  Haperior  ProtaiBOre,  Principala.  AHaigUntn.  Tnton. 
OoTrnMiaea.  tat  everr  DuiiartmeiiC  of  luslractian :  Kecummeuds  Good  Schooli  to  ParentB.  CalJ 
OrlddrMe  Mr..  H.    J.     tOVN  ■  FULTu.n,     ^mencHn    aud    Fureisa    Traohern'  Aseocy. 

FisHER  Jf^Sai"^;  AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE. 


12  Trentont  Si,  Boston 


WEBSTER'S 

DJTERWATTOHAL  DICTIOHAinr 


TEACHEIIS  WflNTED !  ifri-sssir"--'-"' ■"•^^^^^^^^^ 


O.J.  AI.BBRT..HanBcer.TlicAtbpn  Teacheri'  A«enc 


le  Ann  BolUIInn  Chlcaa*. 


TRANSLATIONS 


InHrtinear  I 

H&mflion,  LocKe  and  Clark's 

Good  Ttto— Well  Printed— Fine  I'aper— Half-  New  I'opyright  In  trod  actions -New  Type- 
Leathor  Brndine-aolh  aides-PricB  lle.luced  I  (Inod  raprt-WBll  Bound —ConTPDient  for  Ch( 
to  »1JW,  postpaid.    Bend  for  sampir  pages.  ■  Porkot -Pricie,  poBtpaid.Mcente  each. 

*'?S,'«X^w'!"}  DAVID  McKAY,  PubUsher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphis 

National  Blackboard  Eraser 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'  GOHMEROML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
!  the  commercial  branches  in  high  schools 
I  and  academies.  Per.'ions  with  the  necea- 
I  saty  acsdemicrequircinenta,  and  wbo  have 
had  two  or  more  years'  practical  eaperi- 
\  ence  in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  nortnal  school  of  approved  stand- 
ing, can  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
,  Circulars,  giving  details  of  the  courae,  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  MacALISTER,  Prssident 


'topf*'!  T>v  the  Ch'eago  Board  of  Eil'u- 


Only  Eraser   Ihst 
perfectly  cleans  the 

14  cleaned  In  simply 
"ping  againBi  anv 
irable  obtect 
<ap«Bt  all  w  i>  o  1 


W.  H;  LOHDERBON  ft  CO.,  Manufactursn,  401  Duncan  Park,  Chicago. 


LAING*$  PLANETARIUM.. 

^^  o._       8>lyeB  (he  problems  bf 


ENNEN'S  r.l?iR 
XPILET 
9WDEB 


|{clip'<?i 


UHNGPUKETniGO. 


SUMMER   SEiMON   Og,^ 

AViSiiS 

c.MXrMS.r.d'.'.Ktt'i-.'i.iffl.'.ss: 

CORNELL  »"~ 

l"  VSr^o"- 

UNjvERsiTY  :;;:. 

';".;;'£.'':; 

p-rplJ*  »  no  htot  6att.     Bib^^livtlon't't  »  (or  OB. 

J.1,. !.».,.  IS.  iro',-'ffl'; 

■Wirs/i" 

KsisiiFntf^-i'r.xi'.UTJiK,.''-- 

SCHOOL 


ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

33-37  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS 


his 
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Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges 


I.  BEGINNINGS  IN  LITERATURE 

The  Hiawatha  Primer.     By  Florence  Holbrook 
The  Book  of  Nature  Myths.    By  Florence  Holbrook 

II.  LITERATURE  TEXTS 


40  cents. 
45  cents. 


Rolfe'8  Students'  Series.  Fully  annoUted.  11  volumes.  Each  7S 
cents.     To  Teachers  ......         S3  CentS. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  With  brief  notes.  175  vol- 
umes       15  to  75  cents. 

Modern   Classics.     Without  notes.     34  volumes.     Each  40  cents. 

American  Poems  and  American  Prose.    2  volumes.     Each  $1.00 

Masterpieces  of  American,  British,  Latls,  and  Greek  Literature.  4 
volumes.    Each  ti.oo 

College  Requirements  in  one  Volume ^i.oo 


III.  BOOKS  ABOUT  LITERATURE 
Botta's  Handhook  of  Universal  Literature 
Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature  • 
Webster's  English  :  Composition  and  Literature 

NOVEMBER  PUBLICATIONS 

Simonds'  A  Student's  Bistoiy  of  English  Literature  . 
Perry's  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction 


$2.00  { 
35  cents. 
90  cents. 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphafe 

Rests  and  strengthens  the 
tired  and  confused  brain,  dis- 
pels nervous  headache  and 
udaces  refreshing  sleep. 

Gives  eood  appettte,  perfect 
dlfcstloo  and  a  dear  brain. 

GcmilMbaiimumc  "  Honlorf'i  "  on  l«b* 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY  y,-". 


'"5  For  PAINTBOXES, 

1.25  theS-CoI«TBax,  Biid  kllotharandH, 

MATHtMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc, 


Other  Drawing  and  Palntiiis  Katarlali. 


4  P>rk  Sira 
BOSTON 


as  Fifth  Avanua. 
NEW   YORK 


STS'StS  Wabaah  Avaana, 


P.  WEBER  &  CO..  1125  Chcstiwl  SL,  Phlla. 


Slok?  Work  becomes  Fast 
Hard  Work  becomes  TLasy 
ALL  Work  becomes  Pleasant 


Ivhen  it  is  done  on  the 


%mmgton 

^pewritcf. 


In  Thenty  years  he  hahesabed 
horld  enough  labor  to  build 
an  "Empire 


WYCKOTT,  SEAJ^A'HS  &  "BENEDICT 

iReminglon    Typeb/rilfr  Co.) 
fly    Vroadleay,     Title     York 
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|HE  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Boston,  are  making 
rapid  progress.  The  local  committee  has  wisely 
decided  not  to  have  a  hotel  headquarters,  as 
heretofore,  but  to  set  aside  a  room  in  Mechan- 
ics' Hall,  where  all  important  gatherings  will  be  held,  and 
where  the  educational  exhibit  will  probably  be  housed. 
The  various  state  headquarters  will  also  be  assigned 
space  here,  if  possible. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  has  decided  not  to  have  any  meeting  of  that 
association  in  1903,  but  to  unite  in  helping  to  make  the 
Boston  convention  the  grandest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  This  generous  action  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. 

Programs  of  some  of  the  special  sections  are  already 
being  formulated,  and  The  School  Journal  will  be  able 
to  make  important  announcements  in  the  near  future. 

The  selection  of  Boston  as  the  next  meeting  place 
seems  to  meet  with  enthusiastic  approval  everywhere. 
No  better  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  1903,  not- 
withstanding the  three  mysterious  opponents  of  the  idea 
whom  Brother  Winship  has  heard  or  dreamed  of — at 
least  he  told  his  readers  of  their  triple  discomfiture. 

Those  are  golden  words  of  President  Roosevelt's  spok- 
en at  the  dedication  of  the  Philadelphia  high  school,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Here 
are  a  few  selections  from  his  impromptu  address.  They 
are  well  worth  thoughtful  reading. 

"In  the  cit^  of  Philadelphia  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  including  the  night  schools  there  are  some  170,000  pu- 
pils and  over  4.000  teachers,  and  the  development  of  high 
schools,  especially  during  the  past  half  century,  has  been 
literally  pnenomenal  in  its  character.  Nothing  like  our 
present  system  of  education  was  known  in  earner  times. 
No  such  system  of  popular  education  for  the  people  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  existed. 

^'It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  stability 
and  the  future  welfare  of  our  institutions  of  government  de- 
pends upon  the  grade  of  citizenship  turned  out  from  our  pub- 
tic  schools.  And  no  body  of  public  servants,  no  bodv  or  in- 
dividuals associated  in  private  life,  is  better  worth  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  all  who  value  citizenship  at  its  true 
worth  than  the  body  composed  of  the  teachers  m  the  public 
schools  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Union.  They 
have  had  to  deal  with  citizenship  in  the  raw  and  to  turn  out 
something  like  a  finished  production.  I  think  all  of  us  who 
also  endeavor  to  deal  with  that  citizenship  in  the  raw  in  our 
homes  appreciate  the  burden  and  the  responsibility. 

"  Doubtless  many  of  you  remember  the  distinction  drawn 
bv  Ruskin  between  the  two  kinds  of  work,  the  work  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee,  and  the  work  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  itself. 

"  A  man  or  woman  in  pMic  or  in  private  lifcy  who  ever 
works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  that  comes  for  the 
work  win  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work  always,  I  do  not 
care  where  the  work  is,  the  man  or  woman  who  does  work 
worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman  who  lives,  breathes,  and 
sleeps  thai  work ;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his  or 
her  sovl ;  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  feel  rewarded 
by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man,  that 
woman,  puts  the  whole  country  under  an  obligation, 

"Our public  school  teachers  as  a  body,  all  those  connected 
with  the  education  of  our  people,  are  entitled  to  the  loftiest 
praise  from  all  others  of  their  country,  because  as  a  body 
they  are  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  welfare  of  those 
unoer  them. 

* 'While  we  need  sound  bodies— and  it  is  a  poor  type  of 
school  nowadays  that  has  not  a  good  playground  attached, 
while  we  need  proper  physical  development  and  while  we  need 
even  more  the  proper  oevelopment  of  the  mind,  we  need 


what  counts  more  than  body,  what  counts  far  more  tha, 
mind,  the  sum  of  the  characteristics,  the  sum  of  virtues  whic" 
we  think  of  when  we  say  that  such  a  man  or  woman  im^ 
good  character.  The  development  of  character— sometimes 
you  can  develop  it  by  a  direct  inculcation  of  moral  precept. 
A  good  deal  more  often  you  can't.  A  good  deal  more  often 
you  have  to  develop  it  less  by  your  precept  than  by  your 
practice,  and  let  it  come  as  an  incident  of  associations  with 
you,  as  an  incident  to  the  general  tone  of  the  whole  body,  the 
tone  which  in  the  aggreg^ate  you  all  create. 

**  I  have  not  come  here  to  try  to  make  any  extended  speech 
to  you,  but  I  should  call  myself  a  poor  citizen  if  I  did  not 
welcome  the  chance  to  be  here^  to  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your 
work  for  yourselves,  and  to  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  work 
as  representatives  of  that  great  body  upon  the  success  of 
whose  efforts  to  train  aright  the  chiloren  of  to-day  depends 
the  safety  of  our  institutions  of  to-morrow. " 

Chicago  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  the  storm  center. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
present  disturbance  caused  by  the  alliance  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Federation  with  the  labor  unions.  The  step  has 
been  taken,  and  will  not  be  retraced,  unless  the  labor 
unions  fail  to  develop  along  humanitarian  lines.  More- 
over, the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  did  only  what  its 
past  activities  logically  forced  it  to  do.  In  order  to  win 
and  make  its  victories  secure  it  needed  the  support  of 
the  power  that  the  strong  organization  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  possesses,  for  dealing  with  politi- 
cians and  other  opposing  forces.  To  be  sure,  labor 
unions  have  not  quite  reached  the  platform  upon  which 
they  can  claim  the  heaHy  support  of  educators,  but  their 
tendency  is  in  the  right  durection.  The  question  is  too 
complex  a  one  for  a  brief  statement,  at  this  time,  when 
prejudices  are  most  vigorous,  owing  to  the  conditions 
in  the  anthracite  coal  field.  No  one  can  doubt  the  hero- 
ism of  the  leaders  who  brought  about  the  affiliation  of 
the  Chicago  teachers  and  the  labor  unions. 

An  important  conference  of  county  superintendents  of 
North  Carolina  was  held  in  Raleigh,  November  12  to  14. 
It  was  attended  by  practically  all  of  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  state.  The  time  was  devoted  to  quiet, 
earnest  work  and  free,  informal  discussions.  There  is 
wonderful  educational  sentiment  spreading  thru  the 
state.  The  re-election  of  State  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner  is 
assurance  that  the  good  work  of  recent  months  will  go 
on  with  increasing  success. 

In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom  The  School 
Journal  of  this,  the  last  week  in  November,  is  devoted 
in  part  to  announcements  and  notes  of  the  new  books 
put  upon  the  Christmas  market  by  the  leading  publish- 
ers. Thanks  are  extended  to  the  advertisers  who  have 
so  generously  aided  in  producing  this  handsome  number. 

The  result  of  the  contest  for  the  best  articles  on  school- 
room decoration,  and  descriptions  of  successful  experience 
in  beautifying  school  grounds  stands  as  follows;^  Miss  Rosa 
A.  Blanton,  of  Kansas,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  her 
helpful  story  of  how  her  school-room  was  transformed 
and  made  cozy  and  beautiful.  Miss  Nora  Smith,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  awarded  second,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Sprague, 
of  Rhode  Island,  third  prize.  From  among  the  many  ar- 
ticles on  the  improvement  of  school  grounds,  the  one  by 
Samuel  R.  Dowdle,  of  Hawaii,  was  selected  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  distinction,  that  of  Philip  Seguin,  of  Iowa,  re- 
ceivcKi  the  second  prize.  Two  of  the  articles  ai^i^oax  v&. 
this  number.    The  otheTO  wW  \«k  ^\Ww^<^\a^Kt , 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Language  Study. 

By  Frederick  Mealey,  Boston. 

The  greatest  kindness  that  a  teacher  can  do  a  child  is 
to  assume  a  virtue  in  him  whether  he  have  it  or  not;  for 
we  usually  endeavor  to  be  what  people  persistently  be- 
lieve us  to  be.  If  we  encourage  a  pupil  to  feel  that  he 
possesses  some  power  of  observation  and  also  the  ability 
to  record  his  observations  in  adequate  and  intelligible 
language,  it  is  certain  that  this  pupil,  given  the  proper 
stimulus,  will  make  an  effort  to  justify  our  estimate  of 
him.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  pupils  do  actually 
possess  some  power  of  observation,  and  along  with  it  a 
well  developed  ability  for  expression,  so  that  in  imbuing 
the  average  child  with  self  confidence  we  run  little  risk 
either  of  engendering  befogging  conceit  or  of  leading 
him  to  a  false  estimate  of  his  natural  talents. 

Next  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  the  creative 
.  instinct  is  the  strongest,  the  most  dominant  in  human 
nature.  From  the  babe  attempting  to  achieve  "the 
miracle  of  speech  "  to  the  lone  student  in  "  his  pensive 
citadel,"  we  find  mankind  constantly  endeavoring  to  body 
forth  their  dreams,  their  fancies,  their  notions  as  well  as 
their  aspiration.'*,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their  nature, 
submissive  to  the  forces  of  life.  To  interfere  with  the 
workings  of  these  mighty  and  beneficent  forces,  to  oppose 
these  laws  of  life,  to  repress  the  natural  child,  to  make 
light  of  his  own  creations,  and  to  substitute  the  artificial 
productions  of  others  for  them,  nay,  to  force  them  upon 
him — to  do  all  this  is  not  merely  to  injure  the  child,  but 
to  cheat  one's  self,  to  blind  one's  self  to  the  wonder  of 
the  unspoiled  Homeric  world  of  childhood,  and  to  imagine 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  lead  the  little  one  into  the  conven- 
tional world  of  adult  life. 

Hence  we  substitute  the  study  of  grammar,  of  crystal- 
lized rules  and  arbitrary  formulas,  for  actual  work  in  vital 
expression,  because,  alas,  the  vital  expression  is  usually 
ungrammatical.  We  make  nouns  more  important  than 
things;  adjectives  more  important  than  qualities,  and 
verbs  more  important  than  the  divine  phenomena  of  life 
which  they  connote.  The  forceful  and  frequently  pic- 
turesque sentences  of  the  child  are  blue  leaded  into  stiff 
and  lifeless  correctness,  and  the  charm,  the  boldness,  the 
naivete  of  the  child's  language,  instead  of  producing 
wonder  and  appeciation,  provoke  only  the  smile  of  con- 
descending superiority  or  the  impatient  criticism  of  the 
cultured  teacher. 

Is   it  any  wonder  that  we  have  always  with  us  the 


Problem  of  English  in  our  Secondary  Schools?  It  will 
continue  with  us  just  as  long  as  we  persist  in  the  delusion 
that  an  English  speaking  child  must  be  put  to  school  to 
learn  his  mother  tongue,  just  as  long  as  we  insist  on  re- 
garding f ormulEB,  not  as  merely  helpful  guides,  but  as 
principles,  just  as  long  as  we  retain  our  present  false 
standard  of  values,  cherishing  the  insipid  and  invertebrate 
lesson  of  a  hypostasized  English  gnunmar  and  sacrificing 
the  language  of  life,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
average  individual,  before  the  fetish  of  correctness  and 
pedantic  conformity, 

"  Wisdom  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one  to  another," 
says  the  wisest  of  our  American  poets;  and  power  cannot 
be  transmitted  either.  And  because  Lindley  Murray, 
Gould  Brown,  etc.,  imported  the  grammatical  rules  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  tortured  them  to  fit  our  English 
tongue,  must  we  therefore  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  rules  will  enable  us  to  write  and  speak  with  clear- 
ness, force,  or  beauty.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
style  of  our  most  eminent  philologers  and  grammarians 
is  wanting  in  almost  every  excellent  quality  of  good  Eng- 
lish, the  English  of  life  and  literature.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  we  find  the  pupils,  with  grammarian's  English 
as  a  sacred  model  constantly  before  him,  writing  and  rea- 
soning in  a  way  that  sets  the  college  examiner  despairing. 

When  our  text-books  on  English  speak  to  children  in 
easily  intelligible  language,  yet  language  worthy  of  their 
imitation,  when  they  present  rules  only  as  convenient 
guides  and  base  their  lessons  in  composition  on  observa- 
tion; when  they  begin  to  show  the  beautiful  logic  under- 
lying English  word-order,  and  make  clear  to  children 
that  this  word  order  has  its  origin  in  the  relationship  of 
things  in  the  world  about  them,  and  not  in  grammatical 
agreement;  when  they  provide  exercises  provocative  of 
self-expression  rather  than  illustrative  of  some  part  of 
speech,  and  when,  finally,  they  subetitute  reason  for 
dogma  and  vitality  of  content  for  method — when  our 
texts  and  teachers  aim  to  bring  these  things  into  the 
class-room,  language  instruction  will  become  rational, 
and  we  may  confidently  look  for  light  and  order  where 
now  there  is  but  darkness  and  confusion. 

Let  a  child  be  more  holy  to  you  than  the  present 
which  consists  of  things  and  matured  men.  By  means  of 
the  child — altho  with  difficulty^ — by  means  of  the  short 
lever  arm  of  humanity,  you  set  in  motion  the  long  one, 
whose  mighty  arc  you  can  scarcely  define  in  the  height 
and  depth  of  time. — J.  P.  F.  Richter. 


Blackboard  Drawing  for  December,  Iqr  Hsrgaret  Ely  Webb. 
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£^ducational  and  Social  Aspects  of 

Pictorial  Art. 

By  M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  Department  of  Education,  The 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Some  present-day  scientists  are  defining  man  as  an 
imitative  animal;  and  whatever  virtues  this  mode  of 
classification  may  have  it  at  least  emphasizes  an  important 
trait  of  human  nature,  one  of  more  than  passing  signifi- 
cance for  the  educator  and  the  statesman.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  few  of  us  really  appreciate  to  what  extent  one's 
conduct  is  determined  by  the  varied  suggestions  cease- 
lessly pouring  in  upon  him  from  his  social  and  his  natural 
environment;  yet  the  evidence  testamentary  thereto  lies 
about  us  everywhere.  We  see  that  for  ourselves  we 
involuntarily  mimic  the  activities  of  those  with  whom  we 
consort;  if  the  friend  by  my  side  laughs,  I  join  in  with 
him  out  of  sympathy,  as  the  sajing  is:  if  I  come  into  the 
presence  of  sadness,  where  there  is  weeping,  I  find  myself 
soon  reproducing  in  my  own  demeanor  what  I  see  and 
hear,  altho  I  may  have  no  reasonable,  conscious  motive 
for  so  doing.  Thus  people  mime  the  yawning,  the  facial 
tensions,  the  mannerisms  in  gesture,  in  walk,  in  speech 
of  those  whose  company  we  keep.  And  when  this  pro- 
cess of  copying  a  particular  model  runs  on  day  after  day 
it  happens  easily  that  the  imitator  grows  surely  tho 
unconsciously  like  his  pattern;  he  gradually  puts  aside  to 
greater  or  less  degree  his  own  personal  peculiarities  and 
assumes  those  of  his  companion.  It  is  indeed  true,  then, 
that  if  we  know  what  company  one  keeps  we  can  prophesy 
with  a  measure  of  confidence  what  he  is. 

This  imitative  tendency  is  especially  characteristic  of 
children,  altho  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them  alone. 
But  the  young  are  bom  imitators,  as  we  say,  they  are 
eternally  rehearsing  the  goings-on  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  street.  The  embryo  horseman  that  sees  his 
father  ride  at  once  repeats  the  action,  making  use  of  any 
object — the  broomstick  commonly — ^which  will  serve  his 
purpose.  And  if  he  does  this  he  does  a  thousand  other 
things  every  day  of  his  life  that  are  inspired  by  the  same 
motif  and  that  have  the  same  teleology.  So  one  is  not 
liable  to  overrate  the  force  of  this  mimic  passion  in  the 
early  years;  day  after  day  thruout  the  whole  length  of 
the  developmental  period  the  child  fashions  himself  up  to 
or  down  to,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  models  which  are 
presented  to  him;  until  in  maturity  he  is  a  copy,  more  or 
less  complete  and  accurate  as  to  details,  of  those  about 
the  paternal  hearth-stone  and  in  the  broader  environing 
world  outside.  We  are  apt  to  say  then  when  considering 
how  much  the  offspring  is  like  his  forbears  in  his 
demeanor,  that  he  must  have  inherited  ancestral  pre- 
dilections; but  we  should  be  more  truthful  to  fact  if  we 
placed  the  accomplishment  of  this  similarity  between 
child  and  parent  to  the  credit  of  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion. 

The  Influence  of  the  Immediate  Environment 

And  it  is  not  alone  one's  fellows  who  suggest  actions 
to  him;  but  the  things,  the  inorganic  objects  in  his  envir- 
onment exert  a  marked  influence  upon  his  conduct  thru 
the  silent  forces  of  suggestion.  It  seems  to  be  shown  by 
refined  psychological  experimentation  that  varied  natural 
and  artificial  forms  possess  the  power  of  affecting  the 
vital  functions  of  an  observer  in  characteristic  ways. 
To  illustrate:  one  looking  upon  a  beam  out  of  plumb  feels 
his  own  equilibrium  disturbed;  he  may  not  be  conscious 
of  just  how  or  why  he  is  distressed,  yet  he  is  nevertheless 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. But  the  explanation  is  really  simple:  one  tends 
to  square  himself,  so  to  speak,  with  this  object;  he  tries 
to  get  in  harmony  with  it,  and  he  must  subconsciously 
exercise  a  counteracting  I  influence  to  preserve  his  own 
perfect  poise.  So  the  average  person  in  the  midst  of 
things  out  of  balance  in  this  way  will  be  rendered  per- 
manently miserable  thereby.  A  "sensitive"  individual, 
one  who  responds  delicately  to  the  suggestions  derived 
from  the  people  and  things  about  him,  will  be  depressed 
in  body  and  spirit  under  these  conditions,  an  effect  due 


to  an  almost  ceaseless  strain,  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
adjustments  of  the  organism  to  the  environment. 

The  instance  given  is  topical  of  the  general  influence  of 
form  upon  the  wonderfully  delicate  functioning  of  this 
intricate  mechanism  of  ours.  The  subject  is  far  from 
being  thoroly  understood  yet,  but  it  seems  measurably 
certain  that  one  kind  of  form  increases  the  amplitude, 
so  to  speak,  of  respiration,  while  another  decreases  it; 
one  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart,  another  depresses 
it.  So  with  color,  and  the  influence  of  this  phase  of  en- 
vironment has  been  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Some  colors  overstimulate  many  people;  they  usually 
excite  the  nervous  centers  and  urge  the  sjrstem  into 
excessive  action;  while  others  depress  vital  function, 
appearing  heavy,  oppressive,  unbearable.  Still  others 
keeping  the  median  way  produce  pleasurable,  healthful, 
upbuilding  activity. 

Beauty  and  Ugliness. 

As  a  result  of  the  different  effects  upon  vital  func- 
tions of  varied  forms,  it  happens  that  we  are  pleased  with 
some  and  we  instinctively  try  to  keep  in  contact  with 
them;  while  others  displease  us  and  we  as  intuitively 
avoid  them — try  to  keep  ourselves  away  from  them. 
Those  forms  and  colors  and  attributes  of  things  and 
people  that  heighten  vital  function  we  call  beautiful; 
those  exerting  the  opposite  influence  we  denominate  ugly. 
Thus  beauty  has  not  only  a  spiritual  but  it  has  a  physio- 
logical value  as  well.  If  one  looks  at  this  from  the  evo- 
lutionary point  of  view  it  appears  entirely  reasonable, 
indeed  inevitable,  that  nature  would  have  implanted  in 
human  beings  the  passion  to  choose  and  to  endeavor  to 
make  perpetual  those  stimulations  from  the  environment 
that  exalted  life;  while  they  would  strive  to  rid  them- 
selves of  those  influences  that  were  hostile  to  the  highest, 
the  most  harmonious  living.  The  motive  forces  which 
lead  to  the  selection  and  rejection  of  things  from  this 
standpoint  are  the  emotions  arising  in  view  of  the  aesthetic; 
and  it  can  be  seen  how  vitally  important  these  are  in 
human  life,  and  how  essential  it  is  to  take  account  of 
them  in  determining  the  matter  and  method  of  education. 

The  World  of  Representation. 

Thus  far  the  environment  has  been  regarded  as  tho  it 
comprised  simply  the  concrete  realities  surrounding  the 
human  being.  But  there  is  a  world  of  representation,  of 
suggestion,  as  well  as  a  world  of  material  verities;  and 
the  influence  upon  conduct  of  the  one  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  other.  One  will  respond  in  much  the  same  way  to 
a  face  portrayed  in  a  painting  as  to  that  face  presented 
in  life.  And  so  with  other  aspects  of  the  world;  they  may 
all  be  reproduced  in  pictorial  art  with  greater  or  less 
faithfulness  to  the  originals;  and  while  in  the  copy  they 
may  lose  somewhat  of  their  force  in  fashioning  character, 
yet  they  do  not  part  with  it  wholly.  It  happens  then 
that  thru  pictorial  art  we  may  in  a  sense  create  an 
environment — a  representative  or  substitute  world,  one 
which  silently  but  none  the  less  surely  makes  an  indelible 
impress  upon  the  demeanor  of  all  who  come  into  its 
presence.  He  who  flnds  rest  and  solace  in  a  beautiful 
landscape  in  nature  will  obtain  a  measure  of  the  same 
peace  from  a  Corot  or  a  Ruysdael.  If  he  be  inspired  by 
the  features  of  a  beautiful  child  in  the  flesh,  one  whose 
life  is  full  of  frankness  and  sweetness,  he  will  not  remain 
untouched  when  he  gazes  upon  the  Angel  Heads.  If  he 
feels  sympathy  for  the  toilers  in  the  field,  the  laborers  of 
the  world,  when  he  is  in  their  midst,  he  cannot  but 
respond  with  the  same  emotional  tone,  in  kind  if  not  in 
intensity,  to  The  Gleaners,  The  Angelus,  or  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe. 

The  principle  is  clear  and  definite;  one  cannot  behold  a 
face,  for  instance,  without  mimeing  the  expressions 
which  are  displayed  thereupon.  If  there  is  a  tension 
about  the  eyes,  ii  the  lips  are  compressed,  if  there  is 
sternness  and  severity  portrayed,  the  observer  will  find 
his  own  features  adjusting  themselves  to  this  pattern; 
and  then  the  emotions  which  initiated  these  motor  atti- 
tudes in  the  model  will  be  awakened  to  some  extent  in 
the  copy.    There  is  a  sort  of  identity  of  oh\<5RX.  iwn.^  's^^ci- 
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ject;  a  transference,  part  for  part,  of  externality  to 
intemality;  a  facsimile  in  self  of  the  actors  of  the 
world;  a  fusion  in  action  of  alter  and  ego.  If  I  concen- 
trate my  attention  on  your  hand  moving,  my  own  hand 
involuntarily  follows  suit;  every  movement  I  see  in  you 
is  the  stimulus  of  a  kindred  movement  in  myself.  This 
is  the  way  in  the  main  that  I  learn  how  to  feel — by 
reproducing  your  actions  and  arousing  in  my  own  being 
the  affection  which  these  actions  have  in  the  past  served 
or  do  now  serve,  by  securing  and  retaining  what  is  pleas- 
urable and  removing  what  is  disagreeable. 

The  Human  Face  in  Representation. 

And  this  is  all  true  of  a  face  in  representation  as  well 
as  in  life.  Not  long  since  1  presented  to  a  group  of 
grown  people  for  their  inspection  a  number  of  faces  ex- 
pressing different  feelings;  and  it  was  possible  easily  to 
read  the  effects  upon  the  emotions  of  most  of  the  ob- 
servers. When  they  beheld  a  face  revealing  joy  their 
own  countenances  lighted  up,  and  one  could  tell  that  they 
felt  the  play  of  this  emotion  thru  their  whole  being;  but 
when  viewing  the  portrayal  of  sadness  in  a  picture  there 
was  quite  the  opposite  facial  and  bodily  expression,  show- 
ing that  the  subjects  were  making  the  emotions  of  the 
object  their  own.  So  a  face  denoting  terror  awakened 
some  measure  of  kindred  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those 
viewing  it.  I  remember  especially  the  reception  which 
was  accorded  one  face  portraying  the  terrible  anger  of 
the  insane;  no  one  of  my  subjects  could  regard  this  with- 
out experiencing  the  greatest  disturbance,  and  most  of 
them  merely  glanced  at  it  and  threw  it  from  them.  And 
what  is  thus  seen  to  be  true  of  the  influence  upon  one's 
life  of  a  face  in  representation  is  equally  true  in  principle 
of  any  phase  of  the  world  fathfully  reproduced. 

Pictures  seem  to  exercise  great  power  over  children 
especially.    For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  showing 


several  children  many  different  pictures  representing 
natural  views,  adult  and  child  faces  expressing  different 
emotions,  play  situations,  animal  life,  and  the  like;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  given  picture  will  almost 
always  awaken  a  characteristic  response  in  the  activities- 
of  children  of  any  given  age.  Show  a  child  of  five  or  six 
Von  Bremen's  Blind  Man's  Buff  and  note  what  an  effect 
it  has  upon  him.  He  immediately  gets  himself  en  r(i;>;wrt 
with  the  situation;  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  scene;  his 
face  brightens,  his  voice  strengthens,  and  his  whole  de- 
meanor shows  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  the  suggestions  presented  to  him. 
He  rejoices  with  the  happy,  mourns  with  the  sad,  grows 
courageous  with  the  brave,  and  fearful  with  the  timid. 
He  appropriates  to  himself  the  characteristics,  the  atti- 
tudes, the  tendencies  of  those  whom  he  encounters, 
alike  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  representative  world. 
Educational  Value  of  Pictorial  Art 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  then,  it  must  be  evident  that 
pictorial  art  is  of  vital  importance  in  human  life,  and  that 
it  affords  unsurpassed  facilities  with  which  to  influence  in 
a  beneficial  way  the  conduct  of  children  during  their 
educational  career.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  art  in 
order  to  attain  the  great  end  here  indicated  must  be  con- 
cerned with  reproducing  and  making  permanent  those 
phases  of  the  world  that  are  most  beautiful,  that  exert 
the  happiest  influence  upon  people.  Art  can  thus  be 
selective;  it  can  choose  what  is  best  and  surround  the 
child  with  it.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme  conse- 
quence, for  while  nature  and  man  in  their  totality,  so  to 
speak,  are  doubtless  worthy  and  inspiring,  yet  momen- 
tarily and  locally  they  may  be  indifferent  or  even  ugly. 
And  nature  no  sooner  reaches  perfection  of  beauty  in 
any  of  her  forms  than  she  returns  rapidly  again  into  de- 
cay and  desolation,  and  the  process  goes  endlessly  on. 
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But  the  human  spirit  demands  permanency  in 
-those  attributes  of  things  that  minister  to  the 
higher  needs;  the  instability,  the  uncertainty, 
the  transitory  character,  of  iBSthetic  values  in 
his  material  environment  must  ever  incite  un- 
rest and  discontent  and  consequent  stress  and 
pain. 

But  thru  representative  art  we  may  univer- 
salize the  beautiful  wherever  found;  we  can 
spread  a  view  of  the  most  lovely  landscape  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  one  living  in  a  barren  waste; 
we  can  bring  faces  expressive  of  noble,  sweet, 
pure  lives  to  shed  their  benign  influence  in  a 
locality  where  abound  greed  and  vice  and  vul- 
garity. So,  too,  we  may  surprise  nature  when 
she  is  at  her  best  and  make  her  beauty  and 
richness  perpetual.  We  may  catch  the  flower 
when  it  attains  its  consummation  of  loveliness 
in  form  and  color  and  make  its  attractiveness 
for  us  everlasting.  So  art  has  for  its  mission 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  the  selection,  conservation, 
and  extension  of  the  most  esthetic  and  so  the 
truly  best  in  the  world,  a  process  of  making  a 
world  which  will  afford  the  most  agreeable 
abiding  place  for  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  past  art  has  not 
busied  itself  wholly  with  representing  the  most  inspiring 
its|)ects  of  nature  or  of  life,  or  in  portraying  the  most 
«levating  ideal  conceptions.  The  artist  is  not  always,  or 
at  least  has  not  always  been  the  one  who  can  best  ap- 
praise the  world  and  determine  what  is  most  meritorious; 
and,  too,  the  age  in  which  he  lives  may  not  attach  great- 
est value  to  those  goods  of  the  spirit  that  are  of  most 
enduring  worth.  So  it  happens  that  not  all  of  art,  as  we 
know  it  in  our  midst,  is  truly  good  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  should  be  understood;  but  nevertheless,  it  is 
probably  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  in  the  main 
those  works  which  have  survived  the  criticism  of  the 
ages  and  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  people  represent 
values  of  genuine  merit  in  heightening  the  tide  of  life, 
and  these  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  education. 
The  PrucnUtion  of  tiie  Ideal. 

Again,  art  is  not  only  selective  and  conservative  of  the 
most  worthfnl  in  nature,  but  it  also  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transcend  the  natural  order  of  thin^  and 
present  ideal  conceptions  which  may  become  models  for 
emulation  by  the  young  and  the  old  as  well.  This  does 
not  imply,  however,  that  the  mere  products  of  unguided 
fancy  have  great  value  in  the  fashioning  of  character,— 
such  fantastic  creatures  of  the  imagination  spurred  on  by 
fear  or  sensuous  desire  as  have  proceeded  from  some  ar- 
tists' studios  in  an  older  day.  But  fortunately  the  age 
<rf  mythology,  of  dragons  and  sea  fairies  and  mermaids 
and  their  kind  has  passed,  and  the  artist  of  to-day  rears 
iuB  ideal  conceptions  upon  the  realities  of  the  world  as 
they  are  revealed  by  faithful  research  and  systematic  in- 
flight. He  knows  what  nature  is,  and  he  discerns  from 
such  intimate  acquaintance  what  she  is  striving  toward, 
and  he  thus  anticipates  nature,  as  it  were.  And  in  this 
the  artist  is  not  different  essentially  from  the  scientist 
■who,  studying  critically  the  constitution  of  nature  in  its 
present  forms,  prophesies  what  it  is  destined  to  become. 
He  seee  that  all  nature  is  in  a  process  of  evolution,  pass- 
ing from  lower  to  higher  things;  and  he  can  in  a  way 
apprehend  the  route.  So  can  the  artist.  He  can  see  the 
ideal  toward  which  humanity  is  striving;  he  can  portray 
it  with  greater  or  less  skill,  and  (what  is  really  the  vital 
-concern  for  education)  his  creation  becomes  a  positive 
stimulus  to  growth  in  character. 

Those  who  come  under  the  influence  of  an  ideal  con- 
-ception  grow  toward  it,  assimilate  themselves  with  it,  he- 
come  like  it.  One  cannot  dwell  in  the  presence  of  a 
Flora  or  an  Innocence  without  stretching  his  own  per- 
sonality up  to  either  as  a  model;  no  more  than  one  can 
walk  and  talk  with  a  nob!e  man  or  read  of  an  exemplary 
•character  in  fiction  without  patterning  his  own  conduct 
^ter  that  of  his  hero.     Models,  standards,  ideals,  how- 
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ever  or  wherever  presented,  get  themselves  reproducec 
in  the  demeanor,  the  character  of  those  whom  they  im- 
pinge upon,  so  to  speak. 

Development  in  Art  AppcrceptkHi. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  regarding  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  representative  art  which  will  exercise  a  whole- 
some influence  at  different  periods  in  the  development  of 
a  child.  The  determining  principle  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  the  Angelus  leaves  a  child  of  five  or  six  cold 
and  indifferent,  while  it  elicits  warm  response  in  the 
feelings  and  actions  of  the  mature  man  or  woman  whose 
experiences  give  this  scene  an  import,  a  vital  signifl- 
cance;  which  means  simply  that  one  can  adapt  himself, 
can  imitate  only  that  which  is  within  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity, as  it  were;  that  which  presents  a  situation  that 
awakens  emotions  which  have  already  been  experienced. 
A  child  of  four  cannot  emulate  the  complex  ethical  con- 
duct of  his  father  or  mother;  nor  can  he  be  influenced 
materially  by  ethical  or  religious  emotion  when  repre- 
sented in  art.  Nature  has  not  developed  within  him  the 
mechanisms  which  make  it  possible  to  assimilate  himself 
to  these  phases  of  conduct,  of  adjustment  to  the  world. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  his  mental  life  unfolds,  he  will 
grow  in  power  to  appreciate  and  to  correlate  himself 
with  these  highest  modes  of  conduct;  but  in  his  younger 
days  he  must  have  presented  for  imitation  the  most 
worthy  and  inspiring  in  that  realm  of  life  to  which  he  is 
capable  of  adapting  himself.  In  the  earliest  years  he  is 
interested  mainly  in  that  form  of  the  aesthetic  that  is  de- 
noted in  his  language  by  the  word  "  cunning,"  Every- 
thing "cute"  at  once  awakens  lively  response  in  his  de- 
meanor; and  this  is  so,  I  think,  because  what  is  cunning 
has  a  play  element  in  it,  and  the  child  life  is  a  play  life. 

What  we  should  strive  to  do  thru  art,  then,  for  the 
very  young  is  to  portray  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
exalting  play  life  and  make  it  impinge  upon  the  child,  so 
that  he  will  unconsciously  model  his  activities  upon  the 
suggestions  he  receives  from  it.  And  as  he  progresses 
in  his  ascent  toward  maturity,  more  and  more  social  and 
ethical  qualities  of  conduct  may  be  suggested  to  him  thru 
his  art  environment  and  so  become  to  him  a  constant  and 
effective  stimulus  toward  growth  in  the  right  direction. 
In  this  way  by  a  selection  and  arrangement,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  developmental  pro- 
cess of  the  phases  of  the  world  to  which  we  wish  the 
child  adapted,  we  can,  to  some  degree  at  any  rate,  grad- 
ually draw  him,  and  constrain  him  as  it  were,  toward 
any  idea)  which  we  may  choose. 

Th«  phaloorkptia  of  HIn  Bmith'a  c'B>a-mom  in  tbe  lingaa  •chool.  cf 
HorphnlMuo  til  .Bi>B>  t>'ret*ita  of  (be  article  wblcb  recei'--d*eootiti 
prii-  In  tbe  cnnteit  of  mott  belplal  dlreoiloni  lor  be»atlrring  tbe 
Mbaat  wiihtn. 
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Hoto  to  "heatittfy  School  Grounds  and  Cl€i4^4^  Ttoom^'. 


How  We  Beautified  Our  School 

Qrounds. 

By  S.  R.  DowDLE,  Makawao,  Maui,  H.  I. 

FIRST  PRIZE.— SERIES  I. 

When  the  Kaupakulua  school  was  built  about  five 
years  ago  the  yard  and  the  land  adjoining  was  a  jungle 
of  guava  and  lantana,  impenetrable  except  to  the  birds 
and  the  mongoose.  The  lantana,  which  on  the  mainland 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  is  here  the  greatest  pest  of  the 
country,  growing  to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
and  rapidly  ruining  the  fine  pasture  lands  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  toward  getting  the  yard  in- 
to some  sort  of  shape  was  to  cut  the  lantana  and  guava, 
leaving  a  few  fine  old  Kukui  (candle-nut)  trees  standing. 

At  the  left  and  back  of  the  school  a  double  row  of 
eucaljrptus,  grevilla,  and  iron  wood  trees  was  planted 
serving  not  only  as  a  background,  but  also  as  breakwind 
against  the  northeast  trades  which  blow  about  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

Along  the  right  was  planted  a  single  row  of  koa  trees, 
a  native  tree  valuable  for  its  beautiful  wood  of  which 
the  Hawaiians  built  their  canoes. 

Along  the  front  fence  a  row  of  shrubs  called  "  Snow  on 
the  Mountain  **  was  planted.  This  shrub  has  a  leaf  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  locust,  but  it  is  beauti- 
fully variegated — pink  and  green,  gray  and  magenta. 

In  the  north  comer  of  the  yard  is  the  experimental 
garden  where  from  time  to  time  seeds,  sent  out  by  our 


delegate  to  Congress  and  the  department  of  agriculture, 
are  planted  and  their  growth  watched. 

In  the  yard  are  a  number  of  Kukui  trees,  but  they  are 
rapidly  succumbing  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  will  all  be  dead. 
Stronger,  healthier  trees  will  be  planted  to  take  their 
places. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  have  brought  fruit  trees  such 
as  papaia,  loquat,  mango,  avogado  pear  and  peach,  and 
they  take  great  pride  and  interest  in  their  individual  trees. 

Outsiders  have  also  shown  an  interest  in  the  tree 
planting  and  have  donated  various  trees.  One  especially 
desirable  tree  being  the  kou,  out  of  the  beautiful  dark 
wood  of  which  the  ancient  Hawaiians  made  their  beau- 
tiful calabashes  or  bowls,  shaping  them  with  a  chisel  or 
adze,  made  of  stone  from  a  quarry  over  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  polishing  them  with  the  leaf  of  the  bread 
fruit  tree. 

Unfortunately  this  species  of  tree  is  ahnost  extinct 
and  the  seeds  are  very  hard  to  obtain. 

The  outbuildings  are  protected  by  a  Poinceana  Regia 
tree  with  its  beautiful  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  Bou- 
gainvillea  vine,  which  when  in  bloom  can  be  seen  for 
miles  because  of  its  brilliant  magenta  color.  These  vines 
are  also  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  yard,  as  are  also 
the  Poinceana  Regia  trees. 

Back  of  the  grammar  and  intermediate  building  a  row 
of  acacias  has  been  planted  to  protect  it  from  the  strong 
rays  of  the  sun.  Around  the  front  and  right  side  of 
both  buildings  wild  bananas  with  marguerites  between 
have  been  planted. 
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Saluting  the  Flag  ;  about  115  children  in  Kaupakulua  School- 

The  work  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  keeping  the 
school  grounds  in  order  falls  upon  the  boya  of  the  gram- 
mar grades.  Thursday  afternoons  from  one  till  two 
o'clock  is  the  time  when  the  work  is  done. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  tools,  thanks  to  an 
efficient  school  agent,  and  certain  boys  are  assigned  to 
hoe  the  trees  and  plants.  Others  with  mattocks  and 
picks  remove  by  the  roots,  lantana  and  guava  plants 
which  have  sprung  up  during  the  week.  Others  with 
scythe,  sickles,  and  grass  knives  cut  the  grass  which  is 
raked  up  and  thrown  out  by  other  boys. 

One  boy  is  detailed  to  clean  up  the  experimental  gar- 
den, another  repairs  loose  fence  battens,  while  still  an- 
other puts  stakes  around  the  young  trees  to  protect 
them  from  the  horses. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Youth's  Companion  presented 
the  school  with  an  American  flag  in  encouragement  of 
the  work  being  done  in  the  school-yard.  A  flag-pole  was 
then  a  necessity  and  this  was  presented  to  the  school  by 
a  Portuguese  resident  of  the  district.    The  staff  was  a 


Group  of  Hawaiians,  Kaupakulua  SchooL 

tall,  slender  eucalyptns  tree,  about  forty-five  feet  long. 
This  was  hauled  to  the  school  and  set  in  place  entirely  by 
the  pupils. 

Recently  the  fiag^pole  fell  down  having  rotted  off  just 
at  the  ground.  A  ten-foot  stick  of  seasoned  pua  wasthen 
donated  to  the  school.  This  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
the  stiuff  firmly  clamped  to  it  with  two  iron  collars. 

The  Kaupakulua  school  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,200  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  Haleakala 
(altitude  10,032),  at  whose  summit  is  the  largest  extinct 
crater  in  the  world,  being  three  miles  wide,  eight  miles 
long,  and  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  circumference. 


Kaupakulua  School,  taken  in  1900. 

The  walls  in  places  are  2,000  feet  high.  So  vas',  is  the 
crater  that  the  whole  city  of  New  York  could  be  put  into  it- 

The  region  about  the  school  is  a  farming  one,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Portuguese.  There  are 
some  Hawaiiana,  however,  but  they  are  few. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  child  of 
American  birth  in  the  school  they  are  very  patriotic, 
their  favorite  songs  being,  "  America,"  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  of  which  they  sing  all  four  verses,  and  "  Cheer, 
Cheer  we  the  Flag  ever  True." 

There  are  reports  that  Governor  Odell  in  his  coming 
message  to  the  legislature  will  recommend  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  will  permit  children  to  get  an  education 
in  any  high  school  in  the  state  of  New  York.  At  pres- 
ent the  parents  of  children  not  living  in  a  high  school 
district  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tuition  fee. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a  teacher  of  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  to  be  answered  by  her  pupils:  "  Two  thieves 
broke  into  a  house  and  stole  $500  and  were  caught  in  the 
act.  What  penalty  would  you  inflict?  If  you  were  not 
yourself,  what  noted  personage  would  you  like  to  be  and 
why?"  She  received  many  amusing  answers.  In  the 
replies  given  to  the  former  question,  she  found  no  leniency 
shown  to  the  offenders — hanging,  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  electrocution  figuring  largely.  To  the  latter  ques- 
tion, Devery,  Croker,  Odell,  Coler,  Roosevelt,  etc.,  were 
mentioned  showing  that  children  do  know  something  of 
present  politics,  while  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant 
were  favorites.  Several  wished  to  be  God  because  then 
they  could  do  everything,  and  some  wanted  to  be  Jesua 
ii^rist.  But  quite  the  funniest  was  the  answer  of  a  little 
girl  who  wanted  to  be  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  because  some- 
one had  read  a  story  about  her  which  she  liked. 
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A  Decorated  Primary  School-Room. 

By  Rosa  A.  Blanton,  Galena,  Kansas. 


It  was  a  pleasant,  well  lighted  room,  with  ample  black- 
boards. It  had  been  thoroly  cleaned.  Not  a  speck  of 
dust  was  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  when  I  entered  it, 
for  the  first  time  one  bright  morning  in  September,  I  was 
chilled  by  its  bare,  desolate  appearance.  There  was  not 
a  picture  on  the  walls,  nor  a  scrap  of  any  other  decora- 
tion in  the  room. 

It  was  the  chart-room  in  a  crowded  city  school.  Many 
of  the  children  were  poor  and  came  from  unattractive 
homes.  1  determined  to  make  that  school-room  so  beautiful 
that  the  hours  which  thoselittle  ones  spent  there  should  be 
very  happy  ones.  To  add  to  their  happiness,  I  decided 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  work  for  the  deco- 
rations, 

I  planned  to  take  up  our  decorative  work  in  connec- 
tion with  our  nature  study ;  separating  it  into  four  di- 
visions, or  subjects,  and  naming  a  section  of  blackboard 
for  each  subject. 

I  asked  the  children  to  bring  me  whatever  pieces  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  wrapping  paper  they  might  come 
across.  These  pieces  I  ironed  out,  and  rolling  neatly 
put  away  for  future  use.  The  children  were  also  to 
save  all  the  pretty  colored  covers  of  their  writing  tablets, 
and  collect  as  many  other  pictures  as  they  could.  I 
bought  a  roll  of  dark  green  ingrain  wail  paper.  Morn- 
ings and  noons,  or  whenever  we  had  a  spare  moment,  we 
would  work  at  mounting  the  pictures  on  this  paper. 

Let  me  say  here  that  there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  to 
use  for  borders  and  the  mounting  of  pictures,  at  so  little 
cost,  than  the   ingrain  wall   paper.     I   prefer  the  dark 


green  because  it  is  a  clean,  restful  color,  and  harmonizes 
with  almost  any  other  color. 

I  had  in  my  possession  a  number  of  black  and  white 
prints,  and  some  good  colored  pictures  of  flowers,  animals, 
etc.  I  had,  also,  a  collection  of  Rocky  mountain  scenes, 
which  I  had  gathered  during  vacation.  The  black  and 
white  prints  I  framed  in  passe-partout,  which  is  a  very 
inexpensive,  as  well  as  satisfactory  way  of  framing  pic- 
tures. The  colored  pictures  I  treated  to  a  coat  of  varn- 
ish and  hung  without  frames.  The  varnish  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  oil  paintings.  The  photographs,  I 
made  into  panels,  connecting  them  with  dark  red  ribbon. 
They  were  very  pretty  when  hung  on  the  doors. 

The  children  gathered  autumn  leaves  and  brought 
them  to  me.  These  I  waxed  and  mounted  on  heavy 
white  paper,  making  a  very  pretty  border.  I  find  it  most 
satisfactory  to  use  liquid  glue  for  mounting  leaves.  Pins 
or  tacks  always  show  and  often  spoil  the  leaves.  I  put 
the  leaf  border  above  the  section  of  blackboard  which  we 
named  our  Autumn  or  Thanksgiving  board. 

I  asked  any  one  who  could  to  bring  an  ear  of  com. 
Next  day  and  for  several  days,  offerings  of  com  were 
laid  upon  my  desk.  I  had  the  children  shell  this,  taking 
care  to  put  the  white  com  in  one  box,  and  the  red  in  an- 
other, etc.  We  let  the  corn  soak  over  night,  then  the 
children  strung  it,  using  darning  needles  and  carpet 
thread.  These  strings  of  corn  I  looped  over  and  across 
the  door  adjoining  our  autumn  board. 

Next,  I  outlined  several  dozen  flying  birds  on  heavy 
drawing  paper.  The  children  colored  these  with  oil 
crayon,  then  cut  them  out.  We  pasted  the  birds  on  the 
wall  above  our  autumn  board.  We  hung  a  large  picture 
of  a  turkey,  which  we  had  taken  from  "  Our  Animal 
Friends,"  just  over  the  border  of  autumn  leaves.  A 
space  had  been  left  for  it  when  we  put  up  the  birds. 

On  the  board  I  drew  pictures  of  turkeys;  one  alive 
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and  strutting,  another  dead  and  hanging  up  by  the  feet. 
Both  were  copied  from  drawings  in  TJe  Primary  Sehod. 
There  were  also  drawings  of  a  large  pumpkin  and  a 
pile  of  apples.  The  pumpkin  I  drew  in  white,  going 
over    it  with     orange     crayon.       The    pictures    were 


drawn  well  above  the  middle  of  the  blackboard,  so  as 
to  leave  room  below  for  daily  use  of  the  board.  From 
our  picture  store  we  selected  a  number  of  beautiful  yellow 
chrysanthemums.  The  children  cut  these  out,  carefully 
trimming  around  each  petal.  We  mounted  them  on 
heavy  white  paper  for  a  border  over  the  comer  black- 
board, which  is  separated  from  the  autumn  board  by  the 
door  mentioned  above.  How  that  white  and  gold  border 
did  brighten  up  that  comer.  Under  this  and  part  way 
down  the  blackboard,  we  fastened  other  pictures  of 
autumn  flowers. 

Our  winter  or  Christmas  board  had  a  stencil  drawing 
of  Santa  Claus,  with  well-filled  sleigh  and  drawn  by  his 
reindeer,  just  setting  out  on  his  Christmas  eve  visits. 

On  either  side  were  small  drawings;  one,  showing 
Santa  Claus  filling  the  stockings;  another  showing  the 
delighted  children  when  the  stockings  are  visited  in  the 
morning.  Our  border  was  made  of  stars  which  the 
children  had  cut  from  heavy  paper  and  mounted  on  the 
green  wall  paper.  Above  the  border  were  grouped  all 
the  Madonnas  we  had.  Two  were  Primary  Schod  sup- 
plements. 

On  a  small  section  of  blackboard  between  two  windows 
were  simple  drawings  for  daily  use  in  number  and  lan- 
guage work.  Above  this  we  placed  a  border  of  pretty 
designs  resembling  snowflakes,  which  the  children  had 
made  in  paper  cutting.  These  showed  up  beautifully 
over  the  green  background.  We  grouped  miscellaneous 
pictures  on  this  wall. 

Another  small  section  of  blackboard  had  balls  showing 
the  primary  colors  and  their  combinations;  also  sections 
of  the  rainbow.  Our  border  was  made  from  samples  of 
children's  work  in  color  and  form. 

We  make  paper  chains  from  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
wrapping  paper  which  the  children  had  brought  me. 
These  chains  were  hung  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
room  and  joined  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  by  a  large 
rosette  made  from  red,  white,  and  blue  tissue  paper.  You 
have  no  idea  unless  you  have  tried  it,  how  much  such  a 
chain  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  school-room. 

This  done,  we  turned  our  attention  toward  our  patri- 
otic board.  There  was  already  a  border  of  geometric 
drawings,  which  we  used  almost  daily,  on  this  blackboard. 
We  decided  to  leave  this  undisturbed  and  work  above  it, 
I  selected  the  best  work  in  sewing,  color,  paper-folding, 
and  cutting;  such  as  flags,  hatchets,  cherries,  valentines, 
and  envelopes,  and  mounted  them  on  heavy  red  paper  for 
a  border.  Above  this  I  hung  Washington's,  Lincoln's, 
and  HcKinley's  pictures,  which  I  had  framed  in  passe- 


partout, and  over  these  draped  flags.  We  had  also 
small  pictures  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, Mt.  Vernon,  and  other  appropriate  ones  which  we 

hung  here. 

Our  spring  and  Blaster  board  was  decorated  with  a 
drawing  of  Easter  lilies  in  color,  and  a  border  copied 
from  the  supplement  to  the  April  number  of  The  Primary 
Sekool. 

During  this  season  the  children  sewed,  cut,  and  col- 
ored rabbits,  chickens,  eggs,  etc.  We  took  the  best  of 
this  work  and  from  it  made  a  border  above  the  black- 
board. We  had  several  pretty  Easter  pictures  which 
were  hung  on  this  wall. 

In  odd  spaces  and  dark  comers,  we  hung  many  pictures 
from  our  collection.  There  were  several  whole  page 
pictures  of  kittens,  children,  etc.,  which  had  been  cut 
from  magazines.  These,  we  pasted  down  within  reach  of 
the  children  for  use  on  rainy  days.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, I  made  a  border  of  small  pictures,  which  I  placed 
below  the  blackboard. 

I  mounted  some  of  the  objects  which  the  children  had 
made  from  clay  on  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard.  This  was 
hung  down  over  a  section  of  blackboard  which  we  could 
not  use,  and  added  not  a  little  to  our  decorations. 

Ours  being  a  south  room,  we  were  able  to  begin  our 
window  garden  early  in  the  season. 

We  finished  our  decorations  by  the  last  of  March,  so  as 
to  give  the  time  during  April  to  preparation  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  which  was  held  the  last  of  that  month. 

All  this  took  time  and  thought,  as  well  as  hard  work; 
but  in  the  end  we  had  a  beautiful  room,  one  in  which  it 
was  a  joy  to  live. 

If  any  teacher  who  reads  this  article  desires  to  make 
school  life  pleasant  for  her  little  ones,  let  her  follow  the 
above  plan.  She  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  real 
enjoyment  there  is  in  it  for  herself. 

Some  one  may  object  to  my  plan  of  leaving  the  work 
for  the  different  seasons  on  the  wall  during  all  the  year. 
Our  janitor  was  very  careful  and  thoro  in  her  work,  and 
the  decorations  never  became  old   looking.     During  all 


the  winter,  perhaps  a  half  dozen  leaves  blew  down  from 
our  autumn  board.  These  were  quickly  replaced  from  the 
stock  kept  on  hand  for  that  purpose. 

Our  room  is  so  crowded,  and  there  is  so  much  required 
in  the  first  year's  work,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
change  and  put  up  new  decorations  for  the  entire  room 
every  month.  Of  course,  our  calendar  was  changed  to 
suit  the  different  months,  and  many  pictures  drawn  for 
special  days  were  erased. 

Our  Bchool-room  has  been  called  the  prettiest  one  in 
the  city,  and  there  are  rooms  possessing  good  paintings 
and  decorations  far  more  expensive  t^&  ^<»^  -^i\<S^ 
cheer  us. 
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Leaders  Among  Women  Teachers.     II. 


Ida  C.  Bender. 

Dr.  Bender  is  one  of  the  school  eupervisors  who  gets 
things  done.  The  admirable  organization  of  the  Buffalo 
women  teachers,  their  professional  interest,  and  sympa- 
thetic co-operation,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  proud  own- 
ers of  the  finest  teachers'  club-house  in  America — all 
this  and  many  more  good  things  have  been  brought 
about  by  this  resourceful  leader  and  her  persistent  elf  orts. 
She  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in 
the  primary  school  field. 

At  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  future  held  out  no 
material  inducement  whatever  to  teachers  pursuing  the 
serious  study  of  education  Dr.  Bender  had  gathered 
around  herself  a  number  of  teachers  anxious  to  become 


familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  masters  in  pedagogical 
literature.  I  well  remember  when  (it  must  be  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago)  I  asked  for  permission  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  where  the  life  and  educational  ideas 
of  Rousseau  were  to  be  discussed,  A  cordial  invitation 
to  come  brought  me,  a  lone  representative  of  the  male 
persuasion,  into  the  conference  of  a  band  of  faithful 
students  of  their  profession.  Later  on  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Dr.  Bender  upon  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo, 
an  organization  of  public  spirited  people  of  the  city. 
Wherever  she  was  placed,  her  leadership  asserted  itself. 
However,  I  must  not  enter  into  personal  reminiscences, 
but  let  the  following  biographical  sketch  speak  for  itself. 
It  was  written  by  one  who  has  been  able  to  observe  Dr. 
Bender's  work  for  many  years  and  is  best  able  to  give  to 
the  readers  of  The  School  Journal  a  good  pen  por- 
trait: 

Dr.  Bender  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  of 
Bufftdo,  and,  after  several  years'  experience  in  the  various 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  was  made  principal  of  the 


School  of  Practice  connected  with  that  institution.  Later 
she  was  employed  in  the  Central  High  school  as  teacher 
of  science,  and  during  this  period  ^e  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  Buffalo  university,  receiving  her  de- 
gree of  M.D.  about  1890.  She  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  school  ad- 
ministration in  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education,  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  women  managers  of  the 
Pan- American  exposition. 

Dr.  Bender  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  evolu- 
tion or  revolution  of  the  public  school  system  of  Buffalo, 
Called  to  her  present  position  at  a  time  when  the  neces- 
sity for  radical  reforms  was  imperative  and  drastic  meas- 
ures necessary  she  brought  to  the  situation  that  keenness 
in  perception  and  boldness  in  exe- 
cution which  are  the  characterisucs 
of  the  true  reformer.  Supported 
by  the  best  public  sentiment  and 
balanced,  possibly  checked,  some- 
times by  the  colossal  common  sense 
of  her  superior  in  ofhce,  she  has 
raised  unmeasurably  the  standards 
of  teaching  in  the  primary  grades, 
and  has  brought  her  department  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

As  president  of  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  she  is  brought 
into  close  relationship  with  teachers 
of  every  department,  and  it  is  per- 
haps here  that  the  power  of  her  vig- 
orous personality  is  most  widely  felt. 
This  association  has  a  membership 
of  over  seven  hundred,  and  owns  a 
club-house  worth  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  which  is  the  center  of 
great  activity  from  October  to  June 
of  each  year.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  monthly,  sectional  meetings 
and  round  tables  as  often  or  oftener, 
and  each  year  the  association  offers 
to  the  public  one  or  more  courses  of 
lectures  from  well-known  speakers. 
The  association  is  open  to  all  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  upon  the 
payment  of  a  merely  nominal  sum 
for  annual  dues.  The  social  ele- 
ment is  not  neglected,  and  musi- 
'  cales  and  teas  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
power  which  this  organization  has 
had  in  unifying  the  teaching  force 
of  the  city.  When  questions  of 
educational  policy  are  raised  the 
voice  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Association  is  potent 
in  determining  results.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  association  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant  teachers,  and,  after  a  conflict  of  several  months, 
won  their  cause  in  spite  of  great  opposition.  However, 
let  it  he  said  to  the  credit  of  Buffalo,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  demand  was  conceded  by  nearly  everybody,  but  the 
expediency  of  urging  it  in  the  face  of  a  general  demand 
for  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures  was  sincerely 
questioned.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  the  teach- 
ers of  Buffalo  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  splendid  gener- 
alship of  Dr.  Bender. 

Dr.  Bender  is  a  woman  of  high  professional  ideals,  and 
with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  necessary 
to  achievement,  she  has  worthily  won  the  honored  place 
which  she  occupies  to-day.  She  is  quick  to  distinguish 
between  tlie  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  in  educational 
ideals,  estimates  most  of  the  popular  fads  at  their  true 
value,  and  always  emphasizes  the  truth  that  the  public 
schools  are  the  greatest  lever  for  elevating  civic  and  social 
standards  and  the  development  of  character  their  true 
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function;  that  integrity  rattier  than  enterprise,  honor 
rather  than  ingenuity,  should  be  our  individual  and  na- 
tional characteristics. 

Buffalo  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  able  to 
hold  Dr.  Bender  in  spite  of  various  calls  which  she  has 
received  from  other  cities. 

Thelldeal  School    VL 

The  Next  Steps. 

By  Supt.  W11.UAM  E.  Chancellor,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

[This  is  the  last  of  six  papers  published  in  The  School 
Journal  of  which  the  first  was  published  in  1899.] 
Viiion. 

That  is  a  wonderful  saying  of  Paul  "  Seeing  things 
which  are  invisible,"  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  mysterious 
as  it  sounds.  Every  architect  who  plans  a  building  sees 
in  bis  imagination  the  complete  structure  before  even  so 
much  as  a  aod  is  turned.  In  our  country  to-day  great 
business  leaders  are  seers  in  the  literal  sense.  They 
look  into  the  future  and  see  what  only  those  of  the  pro- 
phetic eye  can  see.  Vision  is  the  first  essential  to  secur- 
ing the  school  of  the  future. 

The  vision  of  the  Ideal  School  which  is  to  come  by  the 
building  of  better  and  better  schools,  generation  by  genera- 
tion, is  a  thing  that  concerns  not  merely  the  professionaf 
school  architect  or  the  school  superintendent, but  the  board 
member  and  the  class-room  teAcher  as  well.  To-day  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  establishing  the  Ideal 
School  is  blindness  to  the  vision  of  a  better  school.  This 
blindness  affects  all  of  us.  Perhaps  the  most  conscien- 
tious teachers  are  most  affected  because  they  are  so  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  cares  of  the  present  that  they 
cannot  look  to  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  future. 

I  remember  well  a  school-house  in  which  ^I  the 
teachers  were  conscientious  and  skilful,  but  by  no  manner 
or  amount  of  work  could  they  have  established  the  Ideal 
School  in  that  school  building.  Not  even  the  principal 
of  the  school  saw  any  vision  of  a  better  school-house  and 
of  a  better  school  in  a  new  school-house  ;  in  fact  there 
was  a  little  resentment  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  staff 
against  progress  toward  the  ideal,  because  for  a  time  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accept  the  discomfort  of  temporary 
accommodations.  They  knew  that  their  building  was  made 
up  of  small  class-rooms  with  low  ceilings,  that  their 
rooms  were  necessarily  over-crowded,  and  that  there  was 
neither  proper  ventilation,  sanitation  nor  heating,  yet 
they  were  ao  much  concerned  with 
sening  the  present  that  they  for- 
got that  the  true  teacher  must 
sen'e  also  the  future.  Indeed  the 
service  of  the  future  is  higher 
and  more  important  than  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  present.  It  is  no  neg- 
lect of  one's  duty  to  humanity  to 
look  forward  and  to  work  for  the 
object  of  replacing  the  present 
conditions  with  those  that  are 
better. 

Loyalty. 

Vision  is  the  first  essential  to 
securing  the  Ideal  School  in  each 
community  of  the  American  na- 
tion. The  next  essential  is  loyal- 
ty not  only  to  the  school  that  shall 
be,  but  also  to  the  school  that  is. 
It  is  the  misfortune  both  of  the 
church  and  of  the  school  as  great 
institutions  of  culture  that  loyal- 
ty on  the  part  of  members  and 
officers  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
membership  and  official  positions. 

In  the  civilization  of  the  race 
and  the  humanization  of  man  it 
has  become  necessary  to  care  for 
the  physically  and  i 


and  for  the  morally  and  emotionally  unsocial.  The  time 
was  when  the  community  of  men  thrust  out  not  only 
the  unfit  but  also  the  disloyal.  We  are  doing  better  than 
that.  We  mean  to  make  the  unlit  fit,  the  unsocial  social, 
and  the  disloyal  loyal.  The  loss  of  solidarity  of  com- 
munities and  of  the  solidarity  of  the  workers  in  the  social 
institutions  of  those  communities  has  been  with  the  im- 
mense and  countervailing  gfun  of  individualizing  human 
beings  so  that  each,  differing  from  bis  brother,  can  render 
special  service. 

It  is  often  said  that  people  are  judged  by  their  lives 
rather  than  by  their  acts  and  words.  The  saying  is  onlv 
partially  true  and  taken  literally  is  false.  The  very  pa- 
tience of  teachers,  and  teachers  are  the  most  patient 
people  in  the  world,  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  advance 
faster  toward  the  Ideal  School.  Loyalty  to  the  Ideal 
School  often  requires  the  teacher  to  be  impatient  with 
things  as  they  are,  to  be  discontented  with  low  salaries, 
poor  accommodations,  insufficient  supplies  and  materials, 
unreasonably  heavy  tasks.  It  is  true  that  loyalty  often 
requires  a  fine  judgment,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
always  characterized  by  a  desire  never  to  injure  any 
other  person  engaged  in  school  work,  always  to  consider 
conversation  with  citizens  as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
the  better  things  that  the  future  offeis  as  possibilities, 
and  always  to  remember  that  modem  free  education  is 
the  new  human  religion. 

Differentiation. 

While  vision  and  loyalty  are  the  two  essentials  to 
securing  the  Ideal  School,  there  are  certain  other  things 
to  which  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  it  may  well  be 
directed.  How  is  one  to  know  whether  a  proposed 
movement  in  education  is  a  forward  movement  or  not  ? 
Is  there  any  principle  that  is  applicable?  Modem  civili- 
zation inspired  by  the  gospel  of  Christianity  recognizes 
men,  not  in  the  mass  but  as  individuals.  Modem  civili- 
zation inspired  by  the  systematic  and  definite  tmth  of 
science  recognizes  all  thin^  as  differing  one  from 
another.  Individualization  is  the  central  principle  of 
modem  culture. 

When  a  school-house  contains  ten  rooms  all  seated 
with  the  same  kind  of  desks,  all  the  rooms  of  the  same 
size,  all  the  teachers  .t^e  product  of  the  same  training 
school,  all  the  children  working  on  similar  books  and 
similar  tasks  and  every  teacher  in  the  building  teaching 
in  the  same  kind  of  way;  when  thruout  the  entire  com* 
munity  the  school  buildings  are  all  of  the  same  type ; 
and  when  so  far  as  educational  qualities  are  concerned  it 
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would  be  hard  to  distinguish  the  teacher  of  the  first 
grade  from  the  superintendent  of  schools,  then  one  may 
safely  infer  that  education  in  that  community  is  in  its 
lowest  and  worst  'possible  condition.  The  Ideal  School 
creeps  in  eveiy  differentiation  from  that  condition. 

First. — When  the  board  of  education  differentiates  its 
task  from  that  of  the  school  •^u[l.r    U    I  nt    when  the 


SUPT,  AsHER  J.  Jacoby,  of  Milford,  Mass. 
President-elect  of  the  New  England  Superintendtnts' 

Association. 

Ijoard  conHnes  its  energy  to  legislative  and  financial 
affairs  and  when  the  superintendent  concerns  himself 
chiefly  with  professional  affairs,  then  sets  in  a  differentia- 
tion that  is  fruitful  of  results  for  school  improvement. 

Second.— When  adjustable  desks  appear,  and  labora- 
tories, workshops,  library-rooms  and  gymnasiums,  then 
the  school  of  the  future  begins  to  be  realized. 

Third. — When  manual  training  is  introduced,  when 
Nature-study  becomes  one  foundation  of  the  course  of 
study,  when  the  evening  lecture  course  and  the  parents' 
association  with  the  neighborhood  club  are  founded,  then 
the  school  of  the  future  appears. 

Fourth. — When  the  amounts  of  school  materials  in- 
crease, when  school-yards  grow  into  school-gardens  and 
extend  in  area,  when  men  begin  to  return  as  teachers  to 
the  class-rooms  from  which  they  should  never  have  been 
removed,  then  the  Ideal  School  is  beginning  to  conquer 
the  actual  school. 

Fifth. — When  the  people  begin  to  talk  about  lieau- 
tiful  school-houses,  when  they  begin  to  realize  that  what 
we  put  into  the  child  comes  out  of  the  man,  when  the 
people  as  well  as  the  teachers  have  visions  of  beauty,  of 
truth  that  only  research  has  discovered,  and  of  morality 
that  finds  its  way  difficult  enough  in  the  maze  of  modem 
life,  then  the  Ideal  School  which  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  of  brick,  steel,  stone,  and  wood  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  community. 

When  the  Ideal  School  is  constructed,  its  rooms  will 
differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  do  the  rooms  of  a 
beautiful  modem  house.  More  than  this  the  Ideal  Schools 
will  themselves  differ  from  each  other  as  do  the  beautiful 
various  modem  homes. 

Leirarc 

Tennyson  says,  "  Knowledge  comes  hut  wisdom  lin- 
gers," This  saying  is  not  merely  true  in  itself  but  sug- 
gests a  vital  principle.  There  is  truth  in  the  saying  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  due  to  thought  rather 
than  work,  to  dreams  and  plans  rather  than  to  activities. 
The  teacher  who  can  find  leisure  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly, 
and  who  can  organize  his  time  and  thought  in  that  lei- 
sure, is  actually  doing  more  to  bring  the  Ideal  School 
into  being  than  when  engaged  upon  the  details  of  daily 
tasks.  It  is  tme  that  one  who  is  a  teacher  in  any  depart- 
ment of  school  seldom  knows  too  much  and  too  many 


things,  but  it  is  a  more  important  truth  that  time  spent 
in  accumulating  knowledge  would  often  be  better  spent 

in  steady  and  sustained  thinking.  This  laying  of  rail- 
road track,  as  it  were,  into  the  future,  which  every 
teacher  should  do  every  day  with  his  associates,  his  chil- 
dren, his  parents,  and  his  community,  requires  that  he 
have  leisure  daily.  It  is  true,  it  is  too  true,  that  many 
teachers  go  home  daily  exhausted  by  their  work.  It  is 
true  that  every  teacher  should  have  a  Sabbatical  year  of 
every  seventh  year  to  rest,  but  it  is  also  true  that  teachers 
permit  themselves  to  fall  into  an  excessive  habit  of  work 
so  that  they  work  at  times  when  they  should  avoid  work. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  "  school "  is  leisure,  and  notices  that  the  real  school 
is  more  nearly  agony  than  leisure,  one  sees  how  far  we 
have  fallen  away  from  the  ideal.  The  average  American 
teacher  has  about  forty  children  in  his  care  per  class  and 
has  these  children  five  hcprs  a  day. 

What  is  leisure?  Perhaps  the  typical  leisure  is  to  sit 
in  one's  library  with  a  book  of  poetry  or  philosophy  in 
one's  hand.  I  have  no  doubt  that  poetry  and  philosophy 
have  done  more  to  give  modem  civilization  and  culture 
their  peculiar  beauty  than  have  any  other  single  sources 
of  progress.  But  choice  recreation  and  amusement  are 
also  leisure.  Social  happiness  will  certainly  be  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Ideal  Community,  when  that  new  and  better 
Athens  appears  -somewhere  in  the  American  nation. 

It  is  also  leisure  to  make  beautiful  things  for  the  sake 
of  their  beauty.  Whatever  employment  standardizes  the 
mind  with  the  great  principles  of  righteousness,  truth, 
beauty,  and  friendship  is  true  leisure. 

In  such  leisure  the  vision  is  recreated  anew.  In  such 
leisure  the  soul  gains  power  of  loyalty  to  the  vision.  In 
such  leisure  one  learns  to  discern  the  characteristics  and 
the  differences  of  people  and  things.  One  leams  good 
and  evil,  the  better  and  "he  worse,  leams  how  to  separate 
a  movement  of  progress  which  brings  in  the  future  from 
a  movement  of  retrogression  which  repeats  the  discarded 
past. 

The  Cojt  and  the  Gain. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  to  take  the  larger  views 
of  life  there  are  certain  considerations  that  justify  the 
effort  to  bring  the  Ideal  School  mto  bemg  We  are  all 
familiar  with  that  MCft   of  education  which   asserts  that 


Prof.  Arthur  LeFbvre, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Austin,  Texas, 

its  coats  are  necessary  lest  in  a  democracy  the  citizens  be 
unfit  for  their  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 
This  argument  rests  upon  the  peril  to  the  community 
from  those  who  are  vicious  or  paupers.  We  are  familiar 
also  with  that  view  of  education  which  recognizes  the 
enrichment  of  communities  thru  the  thoro  education  of 
individuals.  In  this  view  education  is  considered  an  in- 
vestment for  the  future. 
Every  dollar  spent  on  a  child  is  to  come  back  from 
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the  man  with  interest  and  compound  interest.  There  is 
also  a  still  larger  view,  that  a  nation  needs  all  kinds  of 
individuals  to  make  and  to  seize  all  kinds  of  opportunities. 
In  this  view  civilization  is  looked  upon  as  a  stupendous 
complex  of  forces  and  facts;  the  greater  the  complica- 
tion the  higher  the  civilization.  The  variety  of  life 
lends  a  charm  to  such  a  high  civilization  as  that  which  is 
produced  by  universal  education  continued  into  adult 
life.  But  IJiere  are  still  two  larger  views  of  education 
which  seem  to  me  entireljr  to  justifjr  all  efforts  to  realize 
the  Ideal  School. 

The  true  joy  of  a  home  is  in  its  children  or  youth,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  expectation  that  some  day  they  will  grow 
up  and  be  men  and  women  like  ourselves.  We  recognize 
in  every  child  almost  infinite  possibilities.  Because  of 
this  parents  and  relatives  love  to  spend  time  and  money 
upon  children  wholly  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  them 
the  effects  of  the  opportunities,  treasures,  and  services 
that  money  and  time  secure.  This  is  equally  true  of  a 
nation.  In  modem  Christian  civilization  the  real  cause 
of  the  efforts  to  maintain  good  education  is  affection  for 
children  and  youth.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is 
moved  by  its  heart,  not  by  its  head.  Many  of  the  reasons 
that  we  give  for  free  public  extended  education  are  mere 
excuses  that  justify  us  in  doing  what  we  really  want  and 
intend  to  do  irrespective  of  reasons.     A  nation  that  does 


not  love  its  children  is  invariably  unprogressive,  and  neg- 
lect of  children  characterizes  all  sta^c  and  aU  degenerate 
populations. 

The  second  view  of  free  universal  education  moving 
on  toward  the  ideal  is  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  re- 
generative influences  of  culture  working  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women.  This  wonderful  modem  culture  as  we 
see  it  exemplified  in  our  best  citizens  in  America  insists 
upon  expression,  output,  and  result.  Consequently  we 
find  characterising  the  movement  for  the  Ideal  School  an 
effort  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  higher  education  to 
our  adult  fellow  citizen  as  well  as  to  younger  people  in 
our  communities.  It  is  this  final  view  of  the  cause  of 
American  free  universal  education  which  lends  to  us  the 
greatest  hope.  Education  will  continue  vital  and  pro- 
gressive as  long  as  it  is  energetic,  expressive,  and  pros- 
elytizing. 

The  rich  man  is  not  always  desirous  that  every  other 
man  shall  be  equally  rich,  nor  is  the  healthy  man  always 
desirous  that  every  man  shall  be  equally  healthy, 
but  the  true  educator  invariably  desires  for  all  others 
not  merely  all  the  education  that  he  has  ever  had,  but 
more.  The  tme  educator  yearns  for  the  Ideal  School, 
partly  because  he  has  never  known  it,  and  partly  because 
he  has  caught  glimpses  of  it  in  vision  and  in  reality  as  he 
has  journeyed  thru  life. 


Dixon's  American  Grapliite 
SkefcA/ng  Crayon 

is  very  popular  with  teachers  of  art  and  design-  It 
is  used  both  in  sketching  from  nature  or  from  the 
model.  It  comes  only  in  one  grade  and  is  very 
soft,  smooth,  and  black. 

There  are  six  other  pencib  however  that  belong 
in  the  same  class,  all  soft,  and  very  useful  in  free 
hand  drawing. 

No.  300  Operator,  Very,  Very  Soft.  Large  Diameter 
"   301  Uttimatum.  "  "    Smatt  Diameter 

'•   302  Carteret, 

"   J04  One  Grade  Harder  than  No.  300 

"   305  Paragon,  Hexagon  Shape 
"   310  Shadmg,  One  Grade  Harder  than  502 

We  will  be  iclad  to  send  some  of  these  pencils  to 
teacher  of  drawing  that  mentions  this  publicatinn. 


JOSZPH  VIXON  CRUCIBLE  C071PANY, 
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The  boy  who  could  mimic  the  master 
so  well, 
,  And  the  boy  who  could  wondrously 
draw  on  his  slate? 

And   the    girl    whose     initials   were 

carved  on  the  beech 
In  the  yard,  and  so  deeply  engraved 

in  my  heart — 
Who  could  write  bo  and  sing  so   and 

say  such  a  speech, 
As   no   tongue   could   relate  and    no 

teacher  could  teach — 
0  Time   and  Change,   where    have 

you  buried  her  art? 

The  little  red  school-house  is   open — 
alas. 
We  may  not  return  to  our  desks,  as 
of  old. 
Up  the  rough  path  ad  astra  no  longer 

may  pass— 
All  their   lessons  forgot,   our  mates 
sleep  'neath  the  grass 
And  their  names,  unremembered,  on 

stones  are  enrolled. 
Parit,  III.  E.  0.  Laughlix, 

in  Tlie  Indiampolig  Journal. 


But  by  the  light  in  children's  eyes; 
By  their  blitheshouts  and  happy  sighs; 
By  secret  plottings,  fond  and  deep; 
When  little  heads  lie  still,  in  sleep; 
By  glowing  sympathy  that  starts. 
Melting  the  winter  in  our  hearts; 
By  quickened  joy  and  holy  pride. 
When  to  the  Child  all   doors  swing 
wide — 
Know  we  the  Christmas  day. 
—  From  Christmas  St.  \ichotas. 


The  Old  School-House. 

The  little  red  school-house  is  open  again. 

The  door  stands  ajar  and  the  shutters  are  down. 
The  windows  thro'  many  a  newly  washed  pane, 
Like  the  spectacled  master,  gaze  up  the  long  lane. 
And  with  much  the  same  stem,  scholastical  frown. 

The  little  red  school-house  is  open,  'tis  clear 

By  the  newly  trod  path  from  the  stiles  to  the  cJoor, 
By  the  two  little  paths  leading  round  to  the  rear. 
Where  truant  feet  scamper  when  "  books "  time  draws 

To  snatch  from  grim  duty  just'one  minute  more. 

'Tis  clear  by  the  paper  that  litters  the  lawn- 
All  perhaps  that's  immortal  of  statesman  or  bard. 
Strewn  recklessly,  ruthlessly  hither  and  yon — 
By  the  footprints  in  mud  the  worn  door-sill  upon. 

And  the  ball-bats  and  play-houses  cumb'ring  the  yard. 

The  little  red  school-house  is  open,  I  say. 

But  the  faces  that  wistfully  peer  thro'  the  door. 
So  weary  of  work  and  so  hungry  for  play, 
And  the  voices  that  lisp  the  old  lessons  to-day 
Are  never  the  faces  and  voices  of  yore. 

The  little  red  school-house  is  open;  but  where, 

O  brother  of  mine,  are  our  comrades  of  old; 

The  stout-hearted  lads,  and  the  maidens  so  fair, 

We  fought  with  and  played  with  and  idolized  there, 

With  valor,  and  ardor,  and  love  all  untold? 

The  boy  who  could  just  never  learn  how  to  spell  — 

O,  what  was  his  name?  and  what  has  been  his  fate? 
The  good  boy,  the  bad  boy,  the  boy  who  would  tell. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 


The  Christmas  Century. 


M^HY  not  treat  yflursclf  this  year  to  a  holiday  present  which  will   be  cumulative  in   value  arnJ 
"      in  which  all  of  your  household  can  share  ?     "  The  Century  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world's 

periodicals."     It  contains  the  best  literature,  the  best  articles  on  current  topics,  and  its  art  features 

have  ever  been   foremost   among  magazines.     It  is  sure  to  return  the  greatest  pleasure  and  profit 

obtainable  from  the  money  invested. 

It  possesses  a  beauty   and  genuine  in- 
terest that   easily  distinguish  it  as  one 

of  the  best  numbers  ever  issued  of  any  magazine.     It  is  said  lo  touch 

"The   Hi^h-Water   MarK.    of  Color    'K.eprodaclion." 

IJesides  the  beautiful  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  a  timely 
and  enlightening  article  on  the  Steel  Trust,  it  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story, 

"LOVE.Y    MARY" 

Bjr  the  Author  of  "Mrs.  Wfggs" 

l-'or  seven  consecutive  months  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
in  the  United  States  has  been  "  IMrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  and  the  author's  new  story,  "  Lovey  Mary,"  is  thought 
by  those  who  have  read  it  to  be  even  better  than  her  previous 
success.  Mrs  Wiggs  reappears  in  "  Lovey  Mary." 
Send  for  the  richly  illustrated  pamhlet  entitled 

"THE  CENTURY'S  LITERARY  GARDEN," 

which  contains  the  full  prospectus  for  the  year  ic,03.  It  is 
worth  owning  in  itself.  A  sample  copy  of  The  Centur)'  will  be 
sent  free  lo  people  who  are  nol  already  familiar  with  it. 

New  Subscribers  -^^..^^r.,^ 

with  January  will  receive  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers free  and  so  begin   the  volume  and  all  the 


£4.00 


THE  CENTURY  CO., 


Union  Square,  New  York 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

For  young  FoIK^ 

The  Best  Possible  Christmas   Present  for   a  Boy  or  Girl 


AN  illustrated  monthly  magazine  conducied  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  pi 
**  Co.  For  thirty  years  ihe  acknowledged  standard  of  literature  for  j 
the  advantages  of  Honesty,  truth,  and  good  fellowship  and  its  new  dcpa 
Science  "  and  the  "  St.  Nicholas  League,"  are  most  helpful  for  )  oung  folk?. 
Tfi.^  1  OD^  ^'-  Nicholas  will  have  a  serial  story  about 
XIA  X7Vh^  King  Arthur,  wrillen  and  illustrat.d  by 
Howard  Pyle,  with  new  stories  by  Miss  Alcott,  by  the  author  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs,"  by  Ruth  McEncry  Stuart,  and  many  other 
writers  you  know  and  like. 

SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

St.  Nicholas  costs  S3  oo  a  year.  We  will  send  you  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  numbers  (November  begins  the  volume, 
December  is  the  great  Christmas  number)  and  a  handsome  cer- 
tificate. These  you  give  at  Christmas  and  the  numbers  from 
January  on  for  a  whole  year  go  directly  to  the  recipient  of  your 
gift  {14  numbers  for  the  price  of  12). 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,      -      -      Union  Square,  New  York 


blished  by  I 
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THE  NEW  PHOTOGRAVURE  BOOKS 

ife        Japan  and  Her  People         jk 

By  Anna  C.  Hartshorne.  Illustrated  with  50  photogravures.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  Gilt  tops;  in  cloth  box.  Net,  $4.00 
Three-quarters  crushed  morocco,  gilt  top.  Net,        -        8.00 

Miss  Hartahome  writes  of  Japan  and  Japanese  people  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  subject  at  first  handa,  having  been  a  resident  of 


thorough 
written  in  a  charming  style. 
issued  this  season. 


'K 


-  The  book 

lition  of  the  Island  Kin^fdom  and  is 
attractive  holiday  book  will  be 


Vienna   and  The  Viennese 

By  Maria  Hornor  Lansdale.  Illustrated  with  25  photogravures 
and  a  map.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  Gilt  top;  in  cloth 
box.     Net. -        $2.40 

Vienna  is  in  many  respects  the  moat  fascinating  and  brilliant  city  in 
Europe.  Miss  Lansdale  has  handled  the  theme  with  her  accustomed 
skill,  making  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year.  The  fine  pho- 
tcq^avures  are  quite  equal  to  the  others  that  have  niade  the  whole  series 
so  noteworthy  and  popular. 


J  A  CompamoH    Volume   to 

Crankiimt." 

Vilhimlets 

By  S.  Scott  Stinson.  Pic- 
tured by  Clare  Victor 
DwiGGlNS.  Square  16mo. 
With  100  full-page  illus- 
trations. Net,  80  cents. 


Mr.  Stinson  has  contributed 
100  rhjrmed  conceits,  which  Mr. 
Dwiggins  illustrates  in  the  very 
clever  style  which  has  made  him 
a  name  m  connection  with  Mr. 
Matthewman'B  "Crankisms." 
This  little  volume  will  be  one 
of  the  books  of  the  year. 


Children's  Diet  in  Home  and  School 

With  clasffllied  recipes  and  menus.  A  reference  book  for  parents, 
nurses,  teachers,  women's  clubs,  and  physicians.  By  Louise 
E.  HOGAN,  author  of  "  How  to  Feed  Children,"  "  A  Study  of 
a  Child,  etc.,  etc.     ItJmo.     Cloth.  -        -        Net,  $0.50 

Mrs.  Hogan  writes  with  special  authority  upon  children's  food,  and 
this  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  having  the  care  of  a 
child.     Parents  will  find  it  of  especial  value. 


Songs  and  Stories  from  Tennessee 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore,  author  of  "  Summer  Hymnal."     12mo. 
Illustrated. I1.25 

This  volume  contains  Mr.  Moore'; 
many  others  of  equal  merit,  with  son 
form  have  found  so  many  admirers. 

"A  Summer  Hymnal"  is  selling  with  gathering  popularity,  and  the 
many  readers  who  have  been  charmed  by  it  will  want  this  book  also. 


NEW  JUVENILES 

Mo/fie 

and  the 

Unwiseman 

By  JOHN  KEHDRICE   BANGS 


Illustrated  by  8  full-page  drawings 

by   Albert    Levering  and   50 

text  cuts  by  Clare  Victor 

D  WIGGINS.       12mo.       Cloth. 

("The    Children's   Library.") 

Net,       -  $1.00 

This  is  conceived  and  written  in 

Mr.   Bangs's  happiest  vein,  and  will 

find  many  Krown-up  readers  as  well 

as  amoiw  the  chilffi*en,  for  whom  it 

is  intended.    The  illustrations  make 

it  a  unique  as  well  as  handsome  book, 

and  it  ought  to  be  the  most  popular 

juvenile  of  the  season. 


Four  Little  Indians 

OR,  HOW  CARROLL  GOT  EVEN 
By  Ella    Mary    Coates.    Illus- 
trated by  Richardson.  80  cts. 


ventures  of  a  family  of  little  lolks 
whose  doings  are  sure  to  interest  the 
children. 


THE  NEW    CASTLEMON    BOOK 

The  Haunted  Mine 

By  Harry  Castlemon.  Author 
of  the  "  Gunboat  Series,"  etc, 
12mo.  Illustrated.  So  cts.  net. 


THE  NEW  ELirs  BOOKS 

By  Ih*  author  o/tkt  " Dter/oot  Strut,"  tte. 

Jim  and  Joe 

By    Edward    S.     Ellts.       Illus- 
trated -        -        80  cts.  net. 

Dorsey,  the 

Young  Inventor 

By    Edward     S.    Ellis.       Illus- 
trated  -        -        80  cts.  net. 


HENBY  T.  COATES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  PfflLADELPHIA 
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New   Books===Now   Ready 


Poco  a  Poco 

By  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  JOHNSON. 

'•  It  is  a  Jove  story,  of  course,  with  a  savor  of  politics  running  through  it.  An  in- 
sight into  Washington  social  life  is  given."— Sacaina/i  Morning  Sews. 

Hume,  the  central  figure  in  the  story,  is  a  fine  character,  every  inch  a  man,  who 
forges  his  way  through  the  world  with  his  head  upright. »'—iS<.  LouiB  OloOe- 
IMmocrat. 

Handsomely  illustrated  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Invisibles 

By  E.  EARL  CHRISTOPHER. 

»4  4L"V**-^*^**^*^  *^**  ^^  **°  ^'**^  **^*  scheme  and  workings  of  a  secret  order  entitled 
The  Invisibles,"  whose  rendezvous  is  an  underground  cave  of  Tennessee.  From 
here  eniissaries  are  sent  to  every  court  of  the  Old  World,  the  object  of  the  order 
being  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  liberation  of  the  convicts  of  the 
Siberian  Mines. 

Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Lukens ;  doth,  f  1.50. 

Told  by  the  Death's  Head 

By  .MAURUS  J  ^KAI.    Translated  by  S.  E.  BOGGS. 
Illustrated  by  CHARLES  HOPE  PROVOST. 

"This  book  is  really  enjovable.  It  is  entirely  new  in  the  way  of  anything  written 
by  English  or  American  authors  and  Jokai  introduces  the  reader  to  new  people  and 
new  scenes.  The  story  is  a  romantic  one  but  so  different  from  the  regular  romances 
that  this  quality  alone  is  enough  to  make  the  perusal  a  pleasure."— iSan  FranciSCO 
Posu 

Cloth,  gold  lettered,  fi.^a 

In  the  Days  of  St.  Ciair 

By  DR.  UMES  BALL  NAYLOR.  author  of"  Ralph 
Marlowe,"  and  '*  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet." 

"  Dr.  Naylor  writes  well  and  is  a  thorough  student  of  pioneer  Ohio  history."— 
LoutMviUe  Oowler^oumal. 

**  Dr.  Naylor  makes  no  misuke  when  he  turns  his  industrious  pen  and  daring 
imagination  to  tales  of  the  old  woods  and  the  old  frontier."— iV'rtO  York  WorM. 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

In  White  and   Biack 

By  W.  W.  PINSON. 

"  A  domestic  novel  in  which  will  b»  found  the  most  attractive  elements  of  South, 
ern  life.*'— M-to  YorkJournil. 
*'  The  book  is  decidedly  original  and  mikes  good  read\ng.**^Bookseller. 

Illustrated  by  Bert  Bail ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Blue  Badge  of  Courage 

By  COL.  H.  H.  HADLEY,  Commander  of  the  Blue 

Button  Army,  and  one  of  the  most  i>oted 

rescue  workers  of  the  world. 

A  story  which  takes  you  to  an  old-time  revival,  a  country  dance,  prayer  meeting 
of  pioneer  dajrs.  fox  hunts,  auditorium  gatherings,  gambling  dens,  and  the  rescue 
missions  of  a  great  city. 

Handsomely  illustrated  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

Seeds  of  April's  Sowing 

By  ADAH  LOUISE  SUTTON. 

**  A  pretty  little  volume  of  pretty  poems.     The  gentle  note  of  femininity,  the  sen- 
timent of  girlhood,  womanhood,  and  motherhood  find  graceful  expression  in  these 
Eages.    The  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  engaging  lyrics  that  have  been  pub- 
shed  for  a  long  time."--AVto  Fo-fc  Press. 

Elegant  buckram  binding,  gold  lettered,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  the  famous  journalist 
and  world-wide  traveler. 

**  Murat  Halstead's  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  gjlowine  eulogy  of  the 
man  and  his  various  accomplishments  in  politics,  statesmanship,  soldiership,  sport, 
manship,  and  literature."— Ctepeton (I  Plain  Dealer. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gold  lettered, 
profusely  illustrated,  $3.50. 

The  Mother  Goose  Paint  Boole 

By  I.  M.  BARNETT. 

The  most  unique,  entertaining,  and  instructive  children's  book  on  the  market. 
Attached  to  the  margin  of  the  cover  of  the  Mother  Goose  Paint  Book  is  a  dainty  box 
of  bright  colored  paints  and  fine  brush,  all  ready  for  the  little  one  to  go  to  work 
painting  the  outline  pictures  cont jined  in  this  book,  which  have  been  drawn  with  a 
special  viewf  to  childish  fancies  in  skill  and  coloring  same.  Opposite  each  picture 
is  given  the  appropriate  Mother  Goose  rhyme. 

Substantially  bound  in  boards,  cloth  back,  over  one 
hundred  pages,  exceedingly  bright 
cover  design,  $1.23. 


Animal  Life  In  Rhymes  and  Jingles 

By  ELIZABETH  MAY. 

Pictures  of  animals  of  every  land,  shown  in  characteristic  attitudes  and  enviroo- 
ments,  each  one  described  in  rhvmes,  telling  how  it  lives,  where  its  home  m»yot 
found  what  climate,  color,  habits,  what  it  cats,  how  captured,  etc.  Written  with 
the  aim  to  satisfy  childish  curiosity,  and  in  language  which  they  win  readily  under- 
stand.   Many  of  the  pictures  are  tulUpage. 

Bound  in  boards,  over  one  hundred  pages,  quarto,  $1.25. 

Billy  Whiskers 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Goat. 

By  FRANCES  TREGO  MONTGOMERY. 

A  book  of  pure,  innocemt  fun  for  the  little  ones,  relating  the  queer  adventures^- 
citing  times,  and  comical  experiences  of  a  pet  Billv  Goat,— how  he  runs  away  nrom 
home  ;  becomes  the  properly  of  a  little  Irish  lad  •  hauls  milk  to  the  city  ;  invades  a 
flat :  is  arrested  ;  becomes  a  oember  of  the  fire  department ;  a  performer  in  a  circu* ; 
makes  life  lively  on  a  farm,  etc.,  etc. 

Handsomely  illustrated  with  six  cok>red  plates  and 
numerous  other  pictures,  bound  in  boards, 
cover  design  in  bright  colors,  ^i.oo 

New   Books   by   Famous  Writers   of 

Juvenile  Stories 

A  Struccle  For  a  Fortune,  by  Harry  CasUemon.  How  an  orphan  hd 
grew  rich. 

Ttinothy  and  HIa  Friends,  by  Mary  E.  Ireland.  The  story  of  a  news- 
boy  and  his  dog.  Grace  Dariing. 

Far  Past  the  Frontier,  by  James  A.  Braden.  Or,  Two  Pioneer  Boys  of 
Ohio. 

Larry  Barlow's  Ambition,  by  Arthur  M.  Winfield.  The  adventures 
of  a  young  fireman. 

The  Last  Cruise  of  the  ILleotra,  by  Charies  P.  Chipman.  A  tale  of 
a  pirate,  submarine  boat. 

The  Boy  Land  Boomer,  by  Captain  Ralph  BonehilL  Dick  ArbucUe's 
experience  in  Oklahoma. 

Kaloh  Granier's  Fortune,  by  WilUam  Perry  Brown.  From  the 
mountain  home  to  lite  on  the  sea. 

His  Mother's  Letter,  by  J.  M.  MerriU.  A  tale  of  the  Michigan  lumber 
camps. 

Fhll  and  Dlok,  by  Enrique  H.  Lewis.    A  story  of  cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  T  ellow  Violin,  by  Mary  A.  Dennison.  How  Marie,  the  waif,  found 
her  father. 

The  Redman  of  Quality 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  BILLINGS,  author 
of"  Marlcing  the  Boundary.*' 

A  story  of  a  company  of  five  that  started  out  to  locate  a  sapphire  fieW  in  the 
Ro.ky  Mounuins.  They  meet  a  young  student  of  CarUsle.  *' pje  Rednun  of 
Quality."  who  becomes  one  of  the  party  and  whose  knowledge  of  Indian  warare 
saves  the  lives  of  the  adventurers. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  umo.,  gold  sumped,  $1.25. 

In  a  Car  of  Gold 

By  P.  L.  Gray. 

A  bsautiful  story,  describing  an  imaginary  trip  to  Mars,  Uken  by  two  tiny  mrfd«s 
inacarofgolddrawnbvD>nies.  The  book  is  a  rival  to  Alice  in  Wonderland  for 
even  she  had  no  more  thrilling  adventures  or  exciting  times  than  these  httle  gins  of 
the  earth. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  tamo.,  illustrated 
by  Bernard  Gutman,$i.oo. 

The  Little  Woman  in  the  Spout 

By  MARY  AGNES  BYRNE. 

Two  little  girls  make  an  old  wooden  spout,  which  empties  into  a  village  street, 
their  trysting  place  and  imagine  the  spout  to  be  the  home  of  a  quaint  Uttle  womM 
whoheIp<themout  of  their  childish  troubles  and  shares  their  joys.  They  Uke  a 
little  bond-girt  into  the  secret  and  brfriend  her  when  wrongfully  accused  of  steaung. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  lamo.,  6oc. 

Roy  and  Rosyrocks 

By  MARY  AGNES  BYRNE. 

A  fine  Christmas  story  of  two  orphans  that  were  adopted  by  a  poor  Irish  wonwn. 
On  Christmas  Eve  they  attempt  to  decorate  the  home  with  holly  and  in  their  search 
for  it  wander  into  the  great  city  and  become  lost.  Their  rescuers  prove  to  be  their 
own  uncle  and  aunt  who  made  the  Christmas  Day  one  long  to  be  remembered  in  tne 

Irish  home.  .    . 

Cloth,  i2mo.,  gold  lettered,  illustrated,  60c. 


For  Sale  at  All  bookstores.     Published  by 
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NINE  HANDSOME  VOLUMES  CONTMNINC  ""ffi'2;'°'-*k«.:,' ''"*,"  T,""'"''-.?  "^I  "'"i^'^ 

(jfraphed  from  the  birds,  insects  and  tloweri  thpinselves.     100  halt- 
tones  (remarkable  phot oirmphs  from  life)  and  130<)  text  cuts. 
With    H    year-s    subscription    to    the    unique    and    beautiful    Maifazine  COUNTRY     LIFE      /N     AMERICA 
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Small 
Monthly 
Payments 

mHERE  could  not  be  a  more  delightful  present  than  these  nine  superb  volumes,  which  form 
the  most  fascinating,  beautiful,  and  adequate  presentation  of  animate  Nature  ever  made  in 
book  form.  It  is  the  only  up-to-date  set  of  books  in  existence  from  which  the  beginner 
can  gain  an  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  wild  life  of  our  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects, 

butterflies,  flowers,  mushrooms,  etc.,  and  hi/  our  ensy-pagmeni  plan  it  U  broitghl  niihin  Ihe  reach  ofners  one. 

^  NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY  ^ 

INTERESTINU  AND  POPULAR,  YET  ACCURATE  AND  AUTHORITATIVE.  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  THE  MOST  SUMPTUOUS  MANNER  WITH  COLORED  AND  HALF-TONE  PLATES,  MOST  OF 
THE  PICTURES  BEING  ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  LIFE  SECURED  BY  YEARS  OF  WORK 
ON  THE  PART  OF  OUR  MOST  ABLE  NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

American  Animals  -  By  Stone  and  Cram 
Too4  and  Qame  fishes  By  Jordan  and  Evermann 
Nature's  Garden  j 
«j_j  »7---ti.__.  gy  Neltje  Blanchan 


Sird  Neighbors 
"Birds  that  Hunt    ' 
"Bird  Homes 
The  -Butterfly  Book 
The  Insect  Book 
The  Tiushroom  Book 


By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore 
By  W.  J.  Holland 
By  L,  A.  Howard 

By  Nina  L.  Marshall 


n  bookB  thit 


bate 


How  to  Get  Uic  Set. 

We  now  offer  a  year's  sub- 
scriplioH  to  ow  HC1U  magazine. 
Country  Lifk  in  Amehica, 
together  with  ihe  New  Nttvre 
l^ibra'j  (nine  octavo  volumes, 
bound  in  library  buckram  with 
leather  title  label  and  gilt  top) 
for  only  $i.oo  with  the  order 
and  Sa.oo  per  month  for  13  1-2 
months,  or  $26.60  cash  with 
order.  Mail  this  coupon  to  us 
with  only  one  dollar,  and  we 
will  send  prepaid  the  nine  books 
and  enter  your  subscription  to 
Country  Life  in  America. 
If.  upon  eKamination,  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  volumes, 
send  them  back  by  express, 
collect,  and  your  payment  will 
be  refunded.  If  you  are 
satisfied,  complete  your  pay- 
ment by  sending  us  $2.00  a 
month  for  13  1-2  months,  mak- 
ing the  total  amount  $2S.CK). 
(Or  send  us  $26.60  at  once, 
which  will  be  accepted  as  full 
payment. ) 


Country  Life  In  America  is  a  monthly 
magazine,  of  which  L.  H.Bailey  is  editor,  devoted 
to  everything  connected  with  the  country 
and  outdoor  hfe.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
magazine  published.  ^ ^ 

F.  I.  Whitney,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,      J^/j^^^- 

Great  Northern  Railway,  says  : 

"There  has  been  no  number  but  what  has  been 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  admiration  of  any 
person.        I    wish   to  congratulate  you,  and       ^  >^\^ 
believe  that    ■  Country  Life  '  is  destined  •"  ^  A*  i  '  . 

be   the  greatest  magazine  of  America. 
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Introduction  to  Botany 


Jk 


Jk 


By  WILLIAM  Clf  ASE  dTCVAN3, 

Profetgar   of  Botany   in    th$    Univ^rsUy    of  Kantat, 

This  new  work  for  hi^h  schools  and  colle;?es  will  present  in  attractive  form  the  best  features  of  modern  courses  in  botany 
CDmbininj^  laboratory  directions,  descriptive  chapters  and  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  plant  life. 
The  illustrations  will  be  original  and  abundant     Cloth,  446  pages.     Price,  $'t.2S 

Also  published  in  a  special  edition  with  analytical  key  and  flora.     Cloth,  574  pages.    Price,  $  1 .50. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  in  Zoology 

By  CLARENCE  M.  WEED  tt.nd  RALPH 

W.  CROSSMAN 

This  book  aims  to  give  an  adequate  firsthand  knowledge  of 
organic  evolution.  It  guides  the  student  wisely,  without  telling 
him  too  much,  and  stimulates  him  to  see  and  to  think  independ- 
ently, without  bewildering  him  with  questions  that  he  cannot 
answer.    Cloth,  130  pages        -        -        -        Price,  60  c«nt». 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Edited  by   L.  Dl/PONT  8YLE 

Profesior  of  English,  University  of  California 

The  notable  features  of  this  edition  are : 

1.  Interpretative  and  discriminating  annotation. 

2.  The  best  map  published  of  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  the  scene  of  the  poem. 

3.  Introductory  chapters :  'a)  Reign  and  character  of  James  V, 
(6)  Scott*s  Introduction  of  1830. 

4.  The  large  clear  type,  attractive  page,  and  excellent  illus- 
trations. Cloth,  215  pages.  For  introduction,  3 5  cent* 


Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 

By  JOHN  B.  GARVIN 

This  work  offers  a  practical  introductory  course,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  general  students  as  well  as  of  those  who  intend 
ta  become  professional  analysts.  In  its  general  features  the 
book  is  inductive,  with  such  suggestions  and  safeguards  as  seem 
necessary  to  avoid  dissipation  of  time  and  of  energy.  Cloth,  249 
pages       --.---..        Price,  $1.10. 

Inductive  Plane  Geometry 

With    Numerous    Exercises,    Theorems,    and    Problem^ 

for  Advanced    Work 


By  G.  IRVING  HOPKINS 


This  manual  has  been  thoroughly  revif.ed,  rearrangped,  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  progressive  teachers  of  geometry 
a?  well  as  the  demands  of  the  college  for  original  preparatory 
work.     Half  leather,  216  pages  -        -        Price,  75  cents. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  ARDEN  SHAKESPEARE 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  900  pages.  King  Lear. 
Edited  by  D.  Nichol  Smith,  M.  A.  188  pages.  Each  volume  has  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  an  Essay  on  Metre.  The 
books  are  uniformly  excellent  in  type,  paper,  and  binding.     17  volumes  now  ready.     25  cents  per  volume. 


Important  Recent  Books  for  Common  Scliools 


GORDON'S  READING 

Combines  the  best  features  of  the  best  methods.  The  basis 
of  the  system  is  phonic,but  phonic  facts  are  taught  without 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
materially  the  spelling.  Book  I.  First  half  year,  35  cents. 
Book  II.  Second  half  year,  35  cents. 

HYDE'S   TWO-BOOK   COURSE    IN 

Ekoush  Develops  the  power  of  clear  thinking  and  ac- 
curate speaking.  Already  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in 
three  states  and  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Atlantic 
City,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Duluth,  Jersey  City,  Philadel- 
phia, etc. 

THOMAS'S    A  HISTORY   OF  THE 

UxFTED  States.  Simple,  direct,  and  impartial.  The  most 
attractive  as  well  as  the  most  useful  United  States  History 
published.     Half  leather.  542  pages.     Illustrated,  $1.00. 

JOY'S  ARITHMETIC  WITHOUT  A  PENCIL 

The  author  believes  that  Written  Arithmetic  is  supple- 
mentary to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  end  sought  in  her 
book  is  not  so  much  the  acquirement  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples as  the  development  of  power — the  power  of  clear, 
accurate,  and  rapid  reasoning.  Cloth,  906  pages  35 
cents. 

WARREN'S   ENGLISH   HISTORY 

Stories  Treats  in  clear  and  charming  style  the  impor- 
tant events  and  characters  in  English  History  from  the 
time  of  Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria,  giving  special  attention 
to  those  that  have  influenced  American  history.  Cloth,  49i 
pages.  65  cents. 


ATWOOD'S  COMPLETE  GRADED 

Abithmetic.  Arranged  in  six  books,  one  for  each 
of  grades  iii-viii.  Combines  the  best  features  of  the  spiral 
and  topical  plans  and  emphasises  work  in  mental  arith- 
metic. Each  book  bound  in  cloth.  160  pages.  25 
cents. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  ALGEBRA  »t  webstbr 

WBLLS   and   CLARIBEL   GERRISH 

A  book  of  unique  features  for  the  highest  grammar]  grade. 
It  economizes  time,  secures  accuracy  in  the  use  of  signs 
and  gives  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary 
algebra.     Cloth,  161  pages.     50  cents. 

ELEMENTS   OF  PHYSICS  bta.  t.fishilr 

and  M.  J.  PATTE.RSON 

For  schools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment.     The  work 
is  practical,  apparatus    inexpensive,  directions  explicit, 
illustrations  helpful,  and  text  accurate.     Cloth,  160  pages 
60  cents. 

COLTON'S  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY 

For  grammar  grades.  Presents  the  essentials  in  simple 
and  direct  form  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  side  of 
physiology  and  the  connection  between  good  health  and 
proper  habits.  Cloth.    Illustrated.   320  pages.  60  cents. 

PENNIMAN'S  NEW  PRACTICAL 

Speller.  Contains  six  thousand  difficult  common 
words,  selected  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modem  ideas  on  the  subject  of  spelling.  A  dictation 
exercise  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  Boards,  160 
pages,  20  cents. 


Boston 
Now  York 


Special  descripttx^e  circutar-r  on  reque^*        Corr€<iPondence  incited 

b.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

go«  hand  in   hand  with  the  self-improvcnienl  of  the  tep  Th* 

p^^essive  teachei  is  a  student  andasyslemalicreferencr  ,cok  buyer. 
The  economiu  of  the  profession  necessitate  a  husbanding  of  te 
toutcci.  An  up-to  date  Encyclopaedia  is,  therefore,  an  essential  and 
in  imporlani  pari  of  the  (eachfr's  equipment. 

THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

EDITORS 
DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LLD.. 

President  Johns  Hopkins  Uiiivetsily  (iHjo-iiioi). 

President  of  Carnegie  institution, 

HAHHY  THURSTON  PECK.  Ph.D.,  LH.D., 

Professor  in  Co;uml:iia  University. 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A.. 

Late  Professor  o'  Econoiniis  in  New  York  University. 

17  Volumes        I  s,Qon  Pages        Oi.ooo  Titles        iQ,ooo,ooo  Words 

New  Type  New  llluslralions  Copyrighted  100; 

An  entire  new  claulHcation  and  organization  of  the  nutertal 

by  American  specialists  and  scholars. 

The  latest,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the  most  complete 
Enclopaedia  in  English. 

Many  of  its  departments  are  so  exhaustive,  so  broad  in  their 
scope,  as  to  include  a  wealth  of  material  moie  valuable  than  could 
bt  found  in  any  fombination  of  text  books. 


whole  field  of 
educational  thought,  feeling,  and 
hiilDry.  It  contains  specially-pre- 
pared  articles,  discussing  all 
■natters  pertaining  to  every  de- 
partment ofeducaiion,  including 
the  educational  systems,  maxims, 
lenden  ies,  and  spirit  of  all 
countries  and  slates  from  the  earli. 
est  time  to  the  present  dale.  It 
deals  adequately  with  every  period 
Jind  phase  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. The  Psychological  Depart- 
ment covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Ihe  older  Psychology,  as  well  as 
Ihe  newer  or  Laboratory  Psycho- 
logy. Such  articles  as  Action, 
Experimental  Aesthetics.  Psychol- 
ogical Apparatus,  After  Images, 
Body  and  Mind,  Animal  Psychol- 
ogy, Visual  Sensation,  etc,  show 
the  recentness  and  comprehensive 
diaracter  of  this  department. 


For  the  primary  leichcr,  it 
has  a  wealih  of  full-page  illustra- 
tions (one  liundred  in  colors),  and 
m  iterial  for  every  period  of  child- 
life,  for  every  succession  of  days, 
months,  and  seasons. 

For  the  inlermediate  teacher, 
it  has  an  abundance  of  history, 
geography,  animal  life, 
botany,  biography,  etc.,  all 
superbly  illuslrated, '  that  is,  in 
fact,  indispensable. 

Pot  the  teacher  of  Ihe  highest 
grades,  its  value  is  inestimable. 

From  every  economic  stand- 
point this  Encyclopaedia  is  of  the 
widest  importance  to  every 
educator.  Dr  Gilman  has  given 
his  personal  attention  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  one  hundred  depart- 
ments is  subordinate.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  material  is  avail- 
able at  a  moment's  notice  Irom 
whatever  point  of  view  one  be- 
gins to  read. 


No  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  or  university  should    . 
"be  without  this  splendid  equipment.     It  should  be  at  the  ' 

of  every    teacher,    regardless   of  p'.sili 
ten  lions. 

Our  Easy  Taymint  Tlan  sollres  the  prvblem    _, 
abtainiHg  it.  /^  > 

Our   laiae  pamphlet   of  Sample  Pages,   coiilalmng 
■beautiful  colored  plates  and  other  Illustrations,  a  de-  _/  „  . 
scnption  of  some  of  the  departments,  with  a  numbe    /*/    f 
of  specimen  articles,  may  be  had   for  the  asking;  /\^/ 
also  information  regarding  our  /'^/    Dodd. 

Mead& 


173  fifth  Abt.. 
Nt^ffork, 


SnCIAL  DISCOUNT  to  School 
Journal    Ufadera   Sutrcrihing   Noto  /iS> _ 
and  our  Litlle-at-a-Time  Taymeni  /^ 
Tlan. 


),fm&mm\ 


HE  PUBLICATION   OF 


(Ten  Handsome  Library  Volumes) 

is  an  event  of  premier  importance.  For 
the  first  time  the  best  After-Dinner 
Speeches,  Lectures,  Addresses,  Anec- 
dotes, Reminiscences,  and  Repartee  of 
America's  and  England's  most  bz-illiant 
men  have  been  selected— edited,  arranged 
—by  an  editorial  board  of  men  therMelves 
eloquent  with  word  and  pen— men  who 
have  achieved  eminence  in  varied  fields  of 
activity. 

These  gems  of  spoken  thought  were  fugitive  from  lack  of 
proper  preservative  means,  until  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
upon  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  Speakership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  gathered  about  him  these  men  of  mark 
and  experience  in  literature,  his  friends  and  co-workers  in 
other  fields,  and  began  the  task 
of  preparing  this  great  work. 
North.  East,  South,  and  West,  and 
the  Mother  Country  as  well,  have 
been  searched  for  gems  in  every 
field  of  eloquence. 

Here  was  a  lecture  that  had 
wrought  upon  the  very  souls  of 
great  audiences ;  there  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  which  "between 
the  lines  wa«  freighted  with  the 
destinies  of  nations.  Here  was 
an  eulogy  expressing  in  few  b(2t 
virile  words  the  love,  the  honor, 
and  the  tears  of  millions,  and 
there  an  address  pregnant  with 
the  fruits  of  a  strenuous  life's 
work.  Or,  perchance,  a  remi- 
keen,  scintillant  repar- 
a  story  potent  in  sigriifi- 


r&.rl*-  Franrli  AduE 
Artlliir.1,  Balfour 


Heni7  M.  StsDiey 

Josanh  H"rbnrte 
OnnrRP  WllUam  Cm 
JO'  n  L.  SpaaldlDK 
John  Hitv 

Lord  R>  II  nun  (Held 
■■'•■bBIItl-n 
WiI'liQiM.llvHrta 
Champ  Clark 

JntaD  H.  Al  en 
Ronert  J.  Bnrdette 

Nowell  D-lcht  Hill 


VuTlnsFi 
HamlhuD  1 


riftbt  JR 


cance  and  aflame  with  human  in- 
terest. Matter  there  was  in  abun- 
dance,  for  English- Speaking 
peoples  are  eloquent,  but  the  b*st 
—onlv  the  bisl,  tinh  the  great,  tkt 
briliiattt.  the  ■worthy  to  endure,  has 
been  the  guiding  rtue  of  Mr.  Reed 
and  his  colleagues.  Their  editorial 
labors  have  been  immense. 

Whatever  the  viewpoint,  this 
work  is  without  precedent.  It  has 
no  predecessor,  no  competitor. 
Speeches  that  have  been  flashed 
acroaa  continents,  lectures  that 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  to  never- tiring  audiences, 
(But  never  published),  addresses 
that  have  made  famous  the  man, 
the  time,  and  the  place- these  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time, 
ith  them  a  large  number  of  the  wittiest  sayings  of  the 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  an  hour— for  a  ■wholt  tvenm^  in  the  easy  chair  at 

\kom§— for  the  study  »f  UyU  and  dutio'i  that  have  eleclri- 

fifd  brilliant  asitmilies,  for  the  man  amiitinui  to  teiomt 

isful  or  popular  public  speaker,  and  for  the  gme 

vkohas  te  prepare  a  toast  or  an  address,  this  work 

ver-failiKf  source  of  charm  and  inspiration. 

s  this  solely  "a  man's  work."     "The  t«n- 

^dereat  tribute  to  woman  I  have  ever  read,"  said 

^Senator  Dolliver,  when  he  read  the  manuscript 

of  Joseph  Choate's  after-dinner  speech,  "The 

L  Pilgrim  Mothers." 

"  Modern  EUguence"  is  sumptuously pub^ 

^liskedinio  octavo  volumes. but  moderatetv 

X  priced.     To  Properly  present  this  eclectu 

.^i  library,  portfolios  comprising   Table  of 

\^^Conlents,  fine    Photogravures,    chrt- 

''\matit  plates,  sample  pag's.  and  othtr 

intertsting  material  have  bten   pre- 

V  pared.      One  of  these  por/fotios, 

wi*h  full  particulars   regarding 

\bindings,   prices,     terms,     etc., 

'"  t>e  mailed  on  application. 


JOHN  D.  MORRIS  { COIPIHT 
1201  [IttlDiit  SM 
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LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY'S    NEW   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  I 
tllD  THE  PIIEST 

A  Powerful  Portrsyal 

of  Ancient  Egypt 
ty  Alcxuder  eUratikl 
TrMulated  bj  Jsb»iib 


rE  SHANW 
OF  THE  CZAR 

The  Stlrrini;  AdveDtures 

of  Princess  CiernoTa 

By  John  R.  Cu-llsc 

Illiiitnted.4l8i)Ksei,  fl.SO 


T 


OWEH  01 

THROHE 


The  Roraance  of  the  Girl- 
hood of  Eliubeth 
By  Barrlit  T.  Camitack 
niiutnited,  174  pp..  91.90 


r 


HE  gUEEH 

OF  gUELPtlTE 

A  Vivid   Romance  of  the 

Par  East 
By  Archer  BatlirHilbirt 
ninstrftted.  SM  pp..     *  1  .SO 


Th«  Stranli  for  •  Ctatliitiit 

Editnl  from  the  writiasa  of  Frtncii  Fariunan  by  Prof.  Tkuux 
Epo&a  Illns. ma^. eto.  ijmo,   $1.90  net;  p«atpud,Si.A7. 


Anirloan  Llttratur* 


it  Cii1i>Di>)  and  Nail  laal  i'eriods.  Br  Prof.  Lobshzo  Bbui, 
ofBrown  UniTeiBity.     Sto.  fl  .90  net;  postpaid,  fl.AO. 


uiFKlfflrbj 


tfafl  prodnei 


■Bd  ■oil,  (nd  ka  umtttalns  Dl 


Jounityt  with  Dumat 

The  Speronara.  draciibina  a  H«diter- 
raiiran  tnp.  'Irabslaled  from  th» 
irenoh  by  &a  ■  ataiD  a  I^ihcqtt 
noBM'.Lcy.   lamo.  Ol.ai. 


BllnptM  of  China 

J  EIdwabd  8  MoiBE,  anthor  of  "Jap- 
aneie  Uome>."Dlurt rated  by  tie 
antbor.  lAoo,   sUt  top,  fl.Su  net. 


With  a  Saueapan  Ovar  tho  Saa 

Orer  8na  Qoan.t  Iteoipes  torn  Forelnt 
Kltcheos.  Bv  AiiBi.aii>BKxur.  llliu. 
irftied.  «mo,  silt  top,  tl.SO  net. 
(Postase  1 4  cents.) 


BEST  ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 

(n  the  Green  forest.  tZXS'sr^l'iltai^^i'nif-lirXSi^-^ 
Nathalie's  Cham.  Voo^'tt°'"iS.^i::20n^°'  "■'-"^■=" 
Srenda'5  Cousin  at  Radcliffe.  t>ft"'"Bp  nViS,'  u.« 

Un    Quart!  I    |au<m.     Bt  Johi  phiituh  Tani.  Umo,  «I.BO  >>«. 

The  Adventures  of  Torqaa.  t-Si^^K^B/cStilaV^Sot* 

DBB.    Uma.  «l,SO°n.    PoMpiid,  91.34. 

Jack  and  His  Island.  ^'',iS?ro;.'*SiT«in'^""'  "'  """^  "' 
The  Princess  Kallisto  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fairies. 

A    HlibKilw  Jnmlle    lor   L[ctl«   Poepla.     Br  Wiujah   Daiu 
OBCDIr.    lllnn«tod  in  color,    tto,  «B.o6.  oat. 


SOME  NEW  EDITIONS 

Little  Women.  ?T'^A'i'."£S';n^T*«':S5.''  *""  "^" 
An  Old-Fashioned  Oirl.  wSi^oi^'H^TiV-'iSt^SH.*"""" 
Madame  D'Arbfay's  Diary.  S,Y-^c^';o.V  ^SSt^. 

Prayers  Ancient  and  Modern.  alui^'ttSili  iiMS^  w' 

TILUTOK,  OompUor  ot  "  Dalli  bU«D|Ib.    Illma.  BI.OO.    KhI  Una 
Edllion,  lima.  »1  .SO. 

Glimpses  of  California  and  The  Missions.  SWw*^ 

■OR.  anther  Of  "Bamooa."    wild  V7  piDtoraa  br  HSHBI  SUIDBAII. 

Plufarci's  Uns.  ;9!!!!5.5!L"'j 


Halt  moroeoD.  f  Ut  top, 


Sif'iwr 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  254  Wathington  straat,  doston 

9*nd    for    lllualralad    Holiday    CMalos 
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SOME  OF  DANA  ESTES  &  CO.'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


TWO  NEW  CASINET  EDITIONS 


Illuttrated  Cabinet  tuition  of 

SCOTTS  POEMS 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  uniform  with  the 
Cabinet  edition  of  Scott's  ''  WayerUy  Noyels."  With  introductiong, 
glonaries,  and  notes  for  each  yolome  by  Andrew  Lan^.  niustrated 
with  photofirraynres  and  etchings.  The  finest  trade  edition  of  Siott's 
poems  ever  placed  on  tlie  market. 

CoBglete  sets,  6  Tolvnes,  cloth  flit  tope I  9.00 

taao,  half-calf  or  morocco    ....  ....     is.oo 


Illustrated  Cabinet  Edition  of 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  edited  and 
annotated  by  Prof.  William  J,  Rolfe.    In  19  yolumes.  with  about  fire 

and  etchings,  from 
,,  Frederick  XHelnuin 

,    .         -  sense  definitiye     Bold 

only  in  sets. 

-      -       .    $lt.00 
36.00 


Complete  sett.  12  Tolamei,  cloth,  gilt  tope 
Same,  half-ctlf  or  morocco    .      .      .      . 


TWO  NEW  SOOKS   3Y  NKS.    RICHARDS 


TOK  ADULT  HZAOERS 
Fifth  Edition 

MRS.  TREE 

By  LaUBA  £.  BlCHABDB. 

A  short  noyel  of  irreeiBtible  charm  and  originality.  A  companion 
Tolnme  to  GeofTrey  Strong,  Mrs.  Bichards's  great  success  of  last  year. 
The  author  won  international  fame  by  her  children's  stonr  "  Captain 
January,"  and  now  makee  it  clear  that  she  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
field  of  adult  fiction.  The  JJetroit  Free  Pr^ss  is  not  alone  in  thinking 
'*Jfr8.  Tree"  ''the  jolliest,  merriest,  drollest  book  Mrs.  Bichards 
eTer  wrote  " 
ltal«meblo4iag.llliiatrated,tall  lomo IS  cU. 


Ton  CHILDREN 

THE  HURDY-GURDY 

ByLAUIUE    BiCHABDB. 

A  book  of  original  and  diyerting  nonsense  rhymes.  Eyery  poem  has 
an  illustration  by  J.  J.  Mora.  These  jingles  are  hardly  less  captiyating 
than  th'3  immortal  lyrics  of  Lear  and  Lewis  Carrou.  For  ingenious 
rhymes,  for  fluency  of  fancy,  and  for  pure  fun,  they  are  unapproached 
in  modem  child  literature.  The  pictures  by  Mr.  Mora  are  irresistibly 
amusing,  and  are  worthy  of  the  droll  and  cleyer  yerses. 


Cloth,  iguare  4to,net 


Postage,  10  ceau  extra. 


rscts. 


TWO  NEW  GITT  VOOKS 


A  TREASURY  OF  HUMOROUS 

POETRY 

Edited  by  FasDiBio  Lawbekob  Ebowlxs. 

An  anthology  of  humorous  masterpieces  drawn  from  English  and 
American  sources,  and  including  more  than  2.M)  poems  by  oyw  180 
different  humorists.  Exhanstiye  Lotes  aad  indexes.  Handsome  illus- 
trations. 

doth,  i2mo,  gilt  top,  boxed,  set fjao 

Bum.  halt-call  or  morocco,  net  2.40 

Postage,  13  ceaU  extra . 


AMONG  THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF 

WARFARE 

Edited  by  Waltbb  Bowlakdc,  compiler  of  "Among  the  Qreat 
Masters  of  Oratory."  Scenes  from  the  uyes  of  famous  military  com- 
manders. Illustrated  with  88  full-page  reproductions  of  celebrated 
paintings.  The  explanatorir  text  is  accurate  and  yiyadously  written. 
Printed  on  all-rag  laid  deckle-edged  paper. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  gilt  top,  boxed,  net 

Same,  half-caif  or  morocco 

Post«ge,  I J  cents  extra. 


-    $1.20 
.      2.40 


PUBLISHERS 


DANA  ESTES  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


#     *     INTERESTING    AND    INSTRUCTIVE    BOOKS     #     * 


A  story  of  our  public  schools 

Emmy  Lou 

Her  Book 

I 

and  Heart 


OVER  50  PICTURES  BY 
CHAS.  L.  HINTON 

"//  is  the  first  faithful  and  complete 
picture  of  American  public  school  life 
in  fiction.     Emmy  Lou    is   the   most 
kfinsome  little  heroine  since  Alice  of  \ 
Wonderland.  "—St.  Louis  Post  Despatch. 


<« 


We  beliebe  that  Emmy  Lou  Ipill 
habe  as  many  admirers  as  she  deserbes. 
We  could  not  say  more."—^.  Y.  Evening 
Sun. 

BY 

'  George  Madden  Martiri 

91.60 


Border  Fights 
and  Fighters 

*'  The  iphole  book  is  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest and  history  can  be  learned  in  no 
easier  manner  than  by  reading  such 
books  as  '  3order  Tights  and  fighters. '  " 
— N.  Y.  American. 

BY 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

91.50 


Astronomy 
for  Everybody 

9y  the  greatest  libing  American 
authority. 

Topular  in  presentation  yet  baluable 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

BY 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 

Net  $2.00 


1 


McCLURE,    PHILLIPS   &    CO.. 


An  Indian's  story  of  his  childhood 


Indian 
Boyhood 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
E.  L.  BLUMEN^CHEIN 


"  A  book  kfhich  has  serious  balue  as 
ipell  as  picturesque  interest."—}^,   Y. 

Tribune. 

*'The  book  is  a  scientific  document 
and  hill  be  heard  of  in  learned  publica- 
tions for  many  a  year. "— N.  Y.  Sun. 


BY 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman 


Net  91.60 
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Choice    Christmas    Gifts 


PARIS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Henry  Haynle 

This  historr  of  the  Oapital  of  Bnrope,  »•  Paris  is  often  called,  is  a  work 
wherein  every  pace  is  foil  of  thoagnt,  and  is  admirably  written  by  an 
American  who  lived  in  France  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a  work  which  gives  a 
complete  and  graphic  account  of  Paris  from  its  earliest  moments  to  the 
present  time. 

Htadtsra,  teh«n  thty  Aa»«>lR<«A«<f  wUk  thU  work,  will  know  more  nf  th«  r«ligiou», 
politieal,  itoeial,  imoral,  economical,  imUlUeiuat,   and  artistic  l{f»  of  Farit  than 
thtu  0»«r  knew  bcforct  or  can  nottthly  learn  from  am^f  other  eimiiar  publication. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  profosely  illostrated  with  photogravures  and  half-tone  en- 
gravings. 

Two  vols..  8vo,  gilt  I4>ps,  boxed,  net,  %4.W.    Postpaid,  9iM, 
Same,  three-quarters  crushed,  levant^  boxed,  ii«l,  fSjiO. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDRE 

DUMAS 

By  Harry  A.  Spurr 

Part  L  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  career  of  Dumas  from  his  birth  to  his 
manhood  and  fame.  Part  IL  deals  with  the  character  of  the  man.  Part  IlL 
deals  brieflv  with  the  plays  and  gives  much  attention  to  the  romances— their 
origin,  merit,  and  aatnenticitjN  with  illustrative  anecdotes  concerning  the 
more  notable  books.  Part  rv.  comprises  a  defense  of  Dumas  against  the 
charges  generally  brought  against  hun,  with  an  attempt  at  an  appreciation 
of  his  genius. 
One  volum^ootavo,  with  numerous  portraits,  etc.,  gilt  top,  n«^  9i.0O 

Postpaid,  92.16. 

RED  FOLK  AND  WILD  FOLK 

Illustrated  by  Bdw in  W.  Demlnc 
Text  by  Therese  O.  Demlnn 

Edwin  W,  Deming^a  picture*  almw  the  little  Indian  people  in  their  happp  foreet 
hoimee^  with  their  animal  play-fellowa, 

I  he  stories  are  taken  from  the  old  Indian  folk-lore,  most  of  them  having 
been  received  direotly  from  the  Indians  by  the  author,  Therese  O.  Doming. 

With  li  uictures  in  colors  and  94  half-tone  engravings  by  Mr.  Doming,  the 
greatest  American  painter  of  Indian  life,  4to,l  doth,  cover  in  colors,  net, 
fLU    Postpaid.  SLtT^ 

CHILDREN  OFTHE  WILD  LITTLE 
BROTHERS  OFTHE  WEST 

ICach  of  theee  books  contains  Just  half  the  pictures  and  text  contained  in  t  he 
volume,  **  Red  Folk  and  Wiid  Folk." 
Each  4to,  cloth,  eover  in  colors,  net,  %\M,   Postpaid,  $1.U. 


BISMARCK  AND  KAISER 
WILHELM  I.,  Letters  Between 

Edited  by  Horat  Kohl 

These  letters  extend  from  IV^^  when  Wlihelm  I.  was  still  a  prince,  to  1887. 
Thi*y  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  has 
to  do  with  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 

With    portraittt  and  with  letters  in  Ja^eimile /irom  the  F.mperor  to  Bismarck, 
find  vice  versa. 
Two  volumes,  Rvo,  cloth,  well  printed  and  bound,  gilt  tops,  net,  §4.00.    Post- 

gaid.  ^.40. 
ame,  three-quarters  crushed  levant,  gilt  tops,  boxed,  net,  $8X0. 

SxxTKSHTH  Edition 

THE  LAST  AMERICAN 

By  John  A.  Mitchell 

Author  of  "  Amos  Judd,"  etc. 

An  amusing  and  satirical  account  of  the  adeentures  qf  a  party  qf  Persian  ex- 
plorers among  the  ruins  nf  America  in  ihe  year  SMI  A.  D. 

The  Hpeoial  features  of  this  Edition  de  Lnxe  will  be  eight  foil-page  illustra- 
tions in  COLORS  by  F.  W.  Read,  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
In  addition  there  are  decorations  by  Alfred  D.  Blashfleldiand  all  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  own  illuHlrations,  with  few  exceptions,  are  shown.  The  typograph- 
ical pert  of  the  work  has  been  done  anew  in  the  best  manner,  and  tne  prmtlng 
and  binding  are  especially  attractive. 

One  qf  the  most  beautiful  presentation  books  published  during  the  year,  with  a 
most  striking  cover . 
ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

THE  AMERICAN  DIARY  OF  A 
JAPANESE  GIRL 

By  MUm  Alornlnc  Glory 

A  modem  Japanese  girl  gives  her  impresnions  of  America.  Miss  Morning 
Glory  is  quaint,  romantic,  simple,  and  clever  at  once.  She  writes  with  a 
sprightly  grace  and  distinction  of  style  that  show  her  to  be  an  artist,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  Japan. 

Beautifullu  illustrated  by  the  well-known  Japanese  artist  G^njiro  ITeto.  With 
frontisfdece  In  colors,  a  number  of  fulUpnge  hatf-ione  eugravinas  and  Japanese 
oorders  in  yellow.    Bound  with  grass-cloth  back  an4  white  and  gold  t  ' 

Octavo,  boxed,  net,  .  1.00.    Postpaid,  $!.?&. 


\  gold  sides. 


CALENDARS 


One  hundred  and  seventy-five  varieties  of  calendars— the  finest  line  ever 
offered.    All  prices,  shapes,  and  styles.    Artistic  as  well  as  humorous  pictures 
after  designs  by  the  best  modern  artists. 
Send  for  catalog  J  8. 


FOR  3 A LE  B  Y  ALL  BOOKSELL SRS.   A  Destjriptive  Caialoffu^  sent  to  any  aadreas  on  application.   Mention  Thb  School  Joubhal. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  5  &  7  E.  16th  Street,  New  York 


POPULAR    HOLIDAY    BOOKS 


Lily 


France 


CAROLINE  ATWATER.  MASON 


Edition  de  Luxe  (New). 

Handsomely  bound  in  dark  blue  and  gold,  with  the  com- 
bined coats-of-arms  of  William  of  Orange  and  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon.  Illustrated  with  fourteen  fine  Elson  photogra- 
vures and  a  beautiful  frontispiece  from  an  original  painting. 

Price,  $2.SOm  net ;  postpaid,  ^2.70. 


Regular  Edition. 

Well  illustrated,  artistically  bound  in  French  blue  and 
white. 

A  16th  century  romance,  historically  accurate,  and  of 
intense  and  powerful  interest. 

Price,  3f.iO,  tiet;  postpaid,  31*25. 


Fbbdkbio  H4BBiBOif  BAjB  I ''  I  am  reading  a  'A  Lily  of  France '  with  gre it  pleasure.    I  see  boir  closely  j  ou  have  followed  the  true  his- 
tory and  the  real  character  of  the  actors.    No  romance  can  exceed  the  romance  of  that  history.'* 

GOOD  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

In  the  Wyoming  Valley 

is  a  tale  of  the  awful  Wyoming  nuwsacre. 

DicKey  Do^vny 

The  ^Autobiography  of  a  3ird 

By  Yi&oiNiA  S.  Pattersdn'.  Price,  35  ctt.,  net:  postpaid,  M  eta. 
Holiday  Edition  Price,  60  cts.  A  story  of  biro  life  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  with  many  colored  and  black  and  white  pictures  of  birds. 

"'A  beautiful  little  volume  with  a  story  that  is  ju^t  the  thing  eyery 
parent  should  wish  his  or  her  children  to  study  and  appreciate." 

—  Ihf  i\>w  lo'k  Prt>8». 

*'  It  will  interest  both  old  and  young,  and  makes  a  di^lightful  gift.'* 

—Hresttyierian  Journal. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

Br  llT«rell  T.  Tocnllnaon 

Well  illostrated,  ayeraging  800  pages  each.  Price,  per  toI  ,  |I.OO. 
met ;  postpaid,  |I  .10.  Ihere  are  qo  better  books  for  boys,  none  more 
sore  to  instruct  them  well  in  the  history  of  our  country,  than 

The  Blue  and  Buff  Series 

admirable  stories  dealing  with  Revolutionary  times,  fhe  settiuics 
are  historically  accurate,  and  the  tales,  told  in  fine  narrative  stvle, 
are  as  interesting  to  adult  readers  as  to  the  youth  for  whom  they 
are  written  _ 

A  Prisoner  In  Buff 
opens  after  ihe  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  traces  some  of  the  most 
torilliiig  scenes  of  the  tie  volution. 

Old    Fort  dchuyler 

is  an  exciting  tale  of  the  defense  and  relief  of  the  old  fort  during 
the  memorable  year  of  i777. 


Send  for  OUR  BZkVllfUL  HOLIDAT  BITLLBTCIT.  Tery  ttelpfnl  to  teachers  la  trranflng  their  school  entertainmeiLta   mailed  Free. 

AME.RICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY 


1430  Cbealaul  'Iroel 
PaiLADCLPBlA 


132  East  Twi 
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CROWELL'S   HOLIDAY    BOOKS 


POE'S    COMPLETE   WORKS 

The  ** Virginia'*  Sedition  17  Handy  Volumes  in  Box 

Tbis  is  the  most  comDleteaad  aooarate  text  ever  prepared.  It  is  the  onhr  one  based  d'reotly  on  Poe  and  inclndixic  all  his  writings. 
It  contains  a  new  Tolnme  of  letters  and  a  new  biography.  The  text  is  edited  by  Professor  James  A.  Hamf»OD,  of  tl>e  UDiYersity  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  aod  cootains  iniroduocions  by  tiamilton  W.  Mabie  and  Obarles  W.  Kent,  and  notes  and  yarionim  readings  by  R.  A.  Stewart. 

0l3th,  $:2  50 :  limp  Leattier,  Ki.OO :  Half  O^lf ,  $3^.00  per  set.  Also  made  in  DeLoxe  Library  Ediiion,  Cloth.  f^t.OO ;  Half  Oalf ,  Utsn 
per  set. 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS 

By  SABAHK.  BOLTON 

A  well-known  book  of  inspiration  and  endeavor,  dealing  with 
the  life-stories  of  artists  aod  painMrs.  This  edition  is  prof  osely 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  tnmptaonsly  bound. 

Holiday  Edition,  with  40  illostratious.  8yo.  Cloth,  silt  top, 
flSO. 


FAMOUS  COMPOSERS 

By  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 
Two  beantifully  prepared  volnmes.  suitable  for  sift  purposes 

to  lovers  of  luasio.  A  oenes  of  biograpnic«l  sketches  of  musicians, 

mter^persi^d  with  many  illustrations. 

Holiday  Edition,  with  40  illusiraHons.    S  vols,  iSmo,  ffiJt  top, 

$8.00  per  set. 


HAWTHORNE'S    ROMANCES 


The  **  Lenox"  Edition 


14  Handy  Voluniee  in  Bo: 


A  new  printing  of  tht^se  clastic  stories,  in  Yolunes  of  convenient  size,  daintily  bound  and  illustrated.  Every  volume  contains  an  i: 
troduction  by  Profes8>>r  Katbatine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley  College.  This  is  intended  as  a  reader's  edition,  yet  the  commentary  proTid 
an  ezcell«*nt  critical  stuly  of  Hawthorne  and  his  life  as  related  to  his  worKs. 

Cloih,  llO.fiO ;  Limp  Leather,  $17.60 ;  Half  Half,  $«9.00  per  set. 


in< 


THOREAU 

His  Home,  Frienda,  and  BooKa 

By  ANNIE  BUSSELL  MABBLE 

The  influence  and  perso  ality  of  this  great  naturali»it  pioneer 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  rroluse  biiunelf 
is  studied.  New  lett**r8ano  reminiscences  of  Thoreau  collected 
in  this  book  will  prove  of  value. 

8  vo.  illustrated  with  photogravures.  %%  00  net  (postage,  80 
oenti). 


MESSAGES  OF  THE  MASTERS 

By  AMOBY  H.  BBADFOBB,  D.D. 

Taking  as  his  theme  nome  ten  of  the  world's  greatest  paint- 
ing*, the  nuthor  here  discouri»es  on  their  spiritnal  sifrniflcance. 
This  treatm-nt  of  art  masterpieces  fn  m  a  religious  viewpoint  is 
comparatively  rt-w  and  •  f  particular  value  l^ach  cbapter  is  il- 
lustrated by  A  photogravure  of  tbe  painting  under  dit^cuasion. 

8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.(j0  net  (postase  W  cents.) 


TENNYSON'S  POETICAL  WORKS 


*«  Farringf  ord  "  Edition 


10  Handy  Volumee  in  Box 


A  new  text,  edited  with  introductions  and  abundant  notes  by  Professor  Eunene  Parsons.     It  contains  many  pieces  not  to  be  fonnd  in 
other  editions.    Not  only  the   mitted  poems  of  tbe1>ooks  ptiited  in  1890 and  1882  are  included,  but  also  th*»  juvenile  verses. ''  Foems  bv 
Two  Brothers."  and  later  funtivA  writings.   This  is  one  of  the  beet  annotated  texts  ever  published— the  end  in  view  being  to  supply  anoh 
inf  orroition,  bibliographical  and  historical,  as  the  average  reader  may  wifh  to  know. 
Cloth,  $7.60 ;  Limp  Leather,  12.60 :  Half  calf,  $21.00. 


Complete  Illualratad  Catalogue  Seot  on  Request 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPAWY,  426-8  West  Broadway,  New  York 

a  RE,CE,NT  PUBLICATIONS  jn 


FRENCH  CATHEDRALS  AND  CHATEAUX 

By  Clara  Crawford  Perkins. 

IUu8traUd  with  photogravure  frontispieces  and  sixty-two 

half-tone  engravings. 

2  vols.    Crown  octavo  (size  5  3-4x8  3-8  inches),  ornamental 
cloth,  gilt  tops.    For  the  set,  net,  $4.00. 

The  Same,   three-quarters  levant  morocco.    For  the  set, 
net,  $7.50. 

A  work  of  eenuine  artistic  value,  embodying  the  essen- 
tial artistic  and  Tiistorical  facts,  effectively  and  copiously  il- 
lustrated. Volume  I.  is  devoted  to  the  cathedrals  and  Vol- 
ume II.  to  the  palaces  and  chateaux,  thus  covering  the  two 
sreat  fields,  the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance,  into  which 
French  architecture  naturally  divides  itself. 

STUDIES  OF  TREES  IN  WINTER 

A  description  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  Northeastern 
America.  By  Annie  Oakes  Huntington,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  diaries  S.  Sargent,  professor  of  arboriculture,  in 
Harvard  University.  Illustrated  with  twelve  colored  plates 
by  Mary  S.  Morse,  and  66  half-tones  from  photographs  by 
the  author.  Crown  8vo  (size  6  x  8  in.),  clotn,  gilt  top,  net, 
$2.25. 

IN  COLLEGE  DAYS 

Recent  'Varsity  Verse.  Chosen  by  Joseph  LeRoy  Har- 
rison, editor  of  "Cap  and  Gown,"  **  With  Pipe  and  Book," 
etc.  16mo  (size  about  5  x  7  in.),  cloth,  gilt  top,  ornamental 
cover  design,  $1.25. 

WITH  PIPE  AND  BOOK 

A  collection  of  college  verse  chosen  by  Joseph  Le  Roy 
Harrison.    16mo  (size  4  1-2x7  in.).    $1.00. 


REMINISCENCES,  MUSICAL  AND  OTHER 

By  Fanny  Reed. 

12mo  (Size  5  1-4x7  3-4  inches),  cloth,  gilt  top,  14  illustra- 
tions, $1.50. 

The  author,  lon^  a  resident  abroad,  and  well  known  in  so- 
cial, artistic,  and  literary  circles,  has  gathered  within  this 
volume  her  personal  recollections  of  the  many  distinguished 
people  she  has  known. 

MEMOIRS     AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

MADAME  RECAMIER 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Lenormant. 

MADAME  RECAMIER  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Lenormant 
New  illustrated  edition,  with  twenty-four  half-tones,  printed 
in  tint.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo  (size  5  3-8  x  8  in.),  orna- 
mental cloth  binding,  for  the  set,  $3.00;  three-quarters  le- 
vant binding,  for  the  set,  $7.50. 

A  WANDERER 

From  the  papers  of  the  late  H.  Ogram  Matuoe.  By  C. 
F.  Keary,  author  of  **  The  Journalist,^'  etc.  A  volume  of 
travel  pictures.  16mo  (size  4  3-8  x  6  3-8  in.),  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD 

By  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson.  With  twelve  half-tone  illustra- 
tions. 16mo  (size  4  1-2x7  in.),  cloth,  gilt  top,  each,  $1.00; 
full  flexible  leather,  gilt  edges,  each,  $1.75. 
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Longmans,  Green,  &  Co/s  New  Books 


A'tc    /fo^ml    by    Stanley     TUtyman 

IN  KINGS'  BYWAYS 

Bv  Stawlev  J.  Weymam,  Authorof  "  A  GenUemSin  of  France." 

"Count  Hannibal,"  etx^.,  etc.     With  a  Frontispiece  by 

George  Varian.  Crown  6vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

"'  In  KinsB'  Bvwk;i'  will  b«  enjoyed  b;  everr  one  ta  whom  the 

'Oentleman  pf  France  '  appealed,  and  In  point  or  art.  the  aneedotea 

Brnatlfeirel  the  novel.''  —T/ie  Tfm^i.  London 

BvthaAUTHOK.Or  "MY  NE.W  CUKATE" 

LUKE  DE.LME.GE. 

By  P.  A,  Shxriian,  Parish  Priest,  Donersile,  Co.  Cork.  Crown 

8vo.  $1.50. 
"  Whether  one  reads  the  book  simplr  as  a  novel  with  a  thrilling 
aeiio'ifitrn-,  oraaa  pHycholoaical  ntndy  revealinK  the  worklnta  of  a 
haman  soul,  or  lu  ■  pqttrajral  of  Irish  tile,  with  its  humor  and  Its 
burden  of  sorrow,  the  IntereBt  is  the  same.  Pew  books  deserre  the 
popularity  which  '  Lake  Delmeae  ■  must  win." 

-(.ftfcoffo  I'-'ftroiJfrtr, March  17, IWB. 

THE  MANOR  FARM 

A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Fhancis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  Author 
of  "PastoralsofDorset,"  "Flander's  Widow," etc  With 
fiyintispiece   by  Claud   C.  Du  Prf  Cooper.     Crown  9»o, 

cloth,  ornamental.  $1.50. 

Tf  that  is  unique.  The  ntuations  are  intensely  amna- 


incr.  anil  >he  rapid  chai 
oneof  themontqae' 
It  is  a  (creat  relief  to 


despoir,  nuUie  the  BtorF 
—  ~Md  far  some  time. 

„ BO  leeitmiatelT  at- 

Iiictures  given  of  the  farmer  clastes  in  Eag. 
aining."  — Buffalo  Vontmerctat 

A  LA  MODE  COOKERY 

thor  of  "  Ent 
n  Color).    Crown 


w  ideas':^  »        •■      m 

-  Botum  Tranacripl 


Mr,   Zion^'a  CArt^rtmat  BooJt  /c  1B02 

THE,  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE 

Edited  by  Avdbew  Lako.  With  9  Coloi«d  Plates  and  44  other 

Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  tut, 

$1.60,  by  mail  $1.76. 

CoMTKNTs :— The  Drawing  of  the  Sword-The  QneBting  Beut— The 

Story  of  Hir  BaUn -How  the  Round  Table  Beean-Uow  Morgan  Le 

Fay  Tried  to  Kill  King  Arthor-lhe  Qaeat  of  the  Holy  OraU    The 

fightiorthe uueen-LannoelotaDd  Guenevere   Mme  Adventures 

of  TffilUam  Short  Nobb— Ihe  Story  of  Kohin  Hood— The  Story  of 

Orettir  the  Strong,  etc..  etc. 


THS  SEW  OOLLIWOQG  BOOK 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AIR'SHIF 


Th«  ColllwoH's  Aut«*Go-Cart,     n«t     •     f  l.SO 
Th«  GolliwoH'*  Polar  Adwcntures-     -        2.00 

IfEW  STORY  BY  XDKA  LYALL 

THE,  BURG£,S  LE,TTE,RS 

A  R,0COFd  of  Cttild  Life  in  th«  Sixtl«9 

By  Edna  Lyall.     With  Colored  Plate  and  8  other  Full-page 

Illustrations   by   Walter  S.    Stacey.     Crown   8vo.     Ntl, 

90  cents,  by  mail  $1.00. 

•••  The  letten  of  two  quaint,  motherly  tittle  girU,  who  wanted 

other  tittle  girls  in  days  to  come  to    know    just  how  their    pre- 

decessorH  lived  and  played  and  were  happy. 


tStvo  Important  Sertes  tn 

SCRIBNER'S    FOR    1903 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  series  of  articles  of  commanding  interest  and  importance  on  the  various  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government.  They  are  not  mere  descriptions  of  the  routine  of 
the  departments,  but  treat  with  authority  their  many  new  and  varied  developments, 
responsibilities,  and  duties.     The  scheme  will  include  the  following: 

1  by  ,famc!< 


B 


T/>e      Treeuury,     by      Frank     A. 

Vandcrlip 

The    Vnited  Statc-t  Senate,  bj 

Henry  Cnbot  Lodge 
The  Scitnltftc  Work,  of 

the    Getfernmeni,   by 

Prof.  S.  P.  Langley 


GEN.  GORDON'S  REMINISCENCES 

General  Gordon,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  and  liis  reminiscences  are  the 
most   interesting   contribution    re- 


The  Supreme   Court,   by  Justice 

David  J.  Brewer 
The  J^OfOy  "Department,  bj'  Copt 

A,  T.  Mahan 
Thr  War  department,  in  two  arti- 
cles, by  Gen.  W.  H.  &trt>T 
and  Judge  C.  K,  Magoon 
Ctt/il  A.dminittration  in 
the     Eatt,     by     Gov. 

William  H.  Taft 


I 

/^j,n/  Cn'-:l  /.odu^ 


0¥  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

maining  to  the  story  of  the  great 
struggle.  The  articles  are  full  of 
the  spirit  and  vividness  which  have 
made  his  lectures  tiimous.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. SjO-OOayear;  25c.  acopy. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 


Publishers,  153  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 
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Milton  Bradley  Company's  Books 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


A  NOTE  ON  COLOR.    (Juat  Out.) 

Bv  Caroline  West  van  Heldbn.  With  12  Colored 
Plates.  An  artietic  book  of  practical  value.  Pric«, 
boards,  -.-,..      $0,50 

HOLIDAY  SONGS  AND  EVERY-DAY 

SONGS  AND  GAMES.  By  Ehilie  Poulsson.  A  new 
storehouse  of  music,  verses,  and  pictures.  Every  page 
illustrated.    Size  of  book,  10xl2^i  ins.  Price,  cloth,  f2.00 

MOTHER  STORIES. 

By  Maud  Lindsay.  A  beautiful  book,  within  and  with- 
out.   Price,  cloth,     -----      $1.00 

IN  THE  CHILD'S  WORLD. 


A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  SERVICE. 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith.    Price,  paper,  $0.25 

RAPHIA  AND  REED  WEAVING. 

By  Euzabeth  Sanborn  Knapp.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  instruction  in  these  popular  materials  for 
basketry.     Price,  cloth,       ....      $0.50 

FOR  GRACE  AND  PLEASURE. 


MYTHS  AND  MOTHER-PLAYS. 

By  Sara  E.  Wiltsg.    Price,  cloth,  -  .      |1.00 

STORY  TELLING  WITH  THE  SCIS- 
SORS.    By  M.  Helen  Beckwith.    Price,  boards,  $0.60 

LOVE  AND  LAW  IN  CHILD  TRAIN- 
ING.   By  Emiue  Poulsson.    Price,  cloth,       •     $1.00 

HALF  A  HUNDRED  STORIES. 

By  nearly  half  a  hundred  writers.     Price,  cloth,       SO.  76 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  FROEBEL  AND 


NATURE  SONGS  FOR   CHILDREN. 

By  Fanny  Snow  Knowltok.    Price,  cloth,       -     $1.00 
ELEMENTARY  COLOR. 

By  Milton  Bradley.     Price,  cloth,         -  .      $0.76 

THE  LITTLE  ARTIST. 

By  Marion  Mackenzie.     With  12  colored  Plates  from 


water  colon.     Price,  $0.76,  postage, 

KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW. 

A  monthly  Magazine.     Price,  per  year,    - 


$0.16 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass., 


NEW   YORK: 
II  East  i6th  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1333  Arch  Street. 


ATLANTA : 

168  Peachtree  Street. 


SAN    FRANCISCO: 
133  McAllister  Street. 


s  NO   ECONOMY  in  ddiverinK  to  the  school   children   new  text-books   UNPROTECTED  from 

tilt-  DAILY  WEAR.  TEAR,  SOILING,  and  HANDLING 


When  for      1    ^f  ^^       apiece  you  can  purchase  a 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER 

MADE  OF  HEAVY  PLAIN-FINISHED  LEATHERETTE, 
WATERRPOOF  AND  GERMPROOF  KEEPING 
THE  BOOK  CLEAN  AND  MAKING  IT  LAST 
LONGER. 

If  j-ou    walk  into  the   Schools  of  your  City   or  District  and 
inspect  your  text-books ! 

Do  you  find  them  worn  out? 

Are  the  BACKS  loosened  and  worn  off? 

Do  you  see  any  books  dilapidated  and  soiled  ? 

Have  any  of  the  BINDINGS  chipped  or  pulled  off? 


Our  many  yean 
us  confident  that  yoi 
of  the  above. 


1  the  ( 


e  of  text-lmoks   k 
iswer  YES  to  I 


Is  the  book  after  6  months  of  Daily  Wear,  Tear,  and   Handling  aj 
•Valuable  an  a^set  AS  WHEJSf  FI'RST  ^i-Oen  to  Ihe  pupil? 

99  times  out  of  100  you  «ill  be  obliged  to  answer  NO! 

HOLDE.N  PATE,NT   BOOK  COVER  CO. 


Samples  Free 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


P.  O.  Box  643 
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Standard  and  Svcccssfvl  Books 


LABBERTON'S  UNIVER^L  HISTORY 

By  R.  H.  Labberton.  198  maps.  ^i2  pp. 
$2.40.  • 

The  most  complete  collection  extant  of 
progreBsiTe  maps*  cnyerinfir  ancient,  medias- 
val,  and  modem  bintory.  The  accompanying 
text  is  concise  and  accurate. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  GROWTH  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  With  18 
maps.    Cloth,  gilt  top.    914  pp.    $1.50. 

We  know  of  no  other  single  Yolmne  in 
which  the  tale  of  Ammcan  expansion  is  so 
well  told.— Journrt',  Boston. 

MARCUS  WHITA\AN  AND 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  OREGON 

By  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  858  pp.  II- 
Instrated.      $1.50. 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  to  the  securing 
or  Oregon  to  the  United  btates. 

JUDITH.  PHCENIX.  AND 

OTHER  ANGLO-SAXON  POEMS 

Translated  by  J.  Lesslie  Hall,  Ph.D.. 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Msry.    75  cents. 

'  A  most  excellent  work.  I  think  that  the 
author  has  admirably  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  originals  "— £.  S.  Gardner,  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Franklin,  Ind. 


FRESHMAN  ENGLISH  AND  THEME- 
CORRECTING  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

By  C.  T.  Copeland,  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature,  and  H.  M.  Hideout,  Instruc- 
tor in  English,  Harvard  University.  A/ith 
facsimile  themes.    I;j4pp.   $i.OO. 

''It  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  little  book, 
one  which  every  teacher  of  English  composi- 
tion will  welcome.''  -  Dallas  T.  Sharp,  Bobton 
University  College  of  Liberal  Axts. 

THE  WOA\AN'S  MANUAL  OF  LAW 

By  Mary  A.  Greene,  LLJ3.  Member  of 
the  Boston  bar.    800  pp.   $1.50. 

A  clear  discussion  and  explanation  of  the 
many  legal  questions  affecting  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  women. 

SEVEN  GREAT  AMERICAN  POETS 

By  Beatrice  H.  Hart.  8^  pp.  Illustrated. 
$1j85. 

Biographical  and  critical  sketches,  which 
show  deep  sensibility  and  keen  discrimina- 
tion. 

A  GRADED  LIST  OF 

POEMS  AND  STORIES 

By  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Ada  Van 
Btone  Hams,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  Bocbester, 
N.  Y.    45  pp.    80  cents. 

This  list  furnishes  material  for  use  in  each 
of  the  primary  grados.  The  selections  are 
carefuOy  classiflsd. 


SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  PAINTERS 

For  Young  People.  By  V.  C.  Dallin.  H- 
lascrated.    806  pp.    00  cents. 

Biographical  narratives  of  twenty-two 
masters  of  painting,  representative  of  the 
best  art  of  the  leading  European  nations. 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

Based  upon  Principles  of  Literary  Ex- 
pression. By  W  H.  Skinner,  late  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.,  and  Celia  M.  Burgert,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  lately 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Beatrice, 
Neb.    Illustrated.    50  cents. 

"  It  is  simple,  but  it  is  an  inspiration.  Why 
was  it  not  discovered  and  put  into  practice 
by  all  of  us  years  ago7"-Supt.  W.  Miller, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

SYSTEMATIC  METHODOLOGY 

By  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield, 
Pa.   861  pp.    $1.50. 

This  book  strikes  a  new  note  because  of 
its  careful  and  systematic  treatment  of 
methods  and  their  application  to  school 
ivork 

PLANS  FOR  BUSY  WORK 

Prepared  by  the  Boston  Primary  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Edited  by  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold.  Illustrated.    152  pp.  50  cents. 

***  Plans  for  Busy  Work,*  must  be  most 
helpful  to  the  teacher  who  has  small  chil- 
dren who  must  be  left  to  ihi^mselves  while 
she  is  busy  with  anottier  class."  -E.  Fenner, 
Principal,  Carroll  Street  school,  (iingham- 
ton,  N.Y. 


New  York 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

Boston  Chfcaffo  Philadelphia  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


BOYS   OF   BUNKER   ACADEMY 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard,  author  of  **0n  the  Old  Frontier," 
etc.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

It  tells  of  pranks  and  plays,  of  fun  and  frolic  at  a 
boys'  boarding  school. 

CHASING  AN  IRON  HORSE 

Or  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Edward 
Robins,  author  of  **With  Washington  in  Braddock's 
Campaign,"  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  |l. 00,  net;  by  mail, 
$1.15. 

Around  the  great  locomotive  chase,  an  actual  occur- 
rence in  the  Civil  War,  a  thrilling  story  has  been  woven. 

A  LOYAL  HUGUENOT  MAID 

By  Margaret  Comrie.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00,  net;  by 
mail,  $1.15. 

The  history  of  the  French  Huguenots  forms  the  back- 
ground for  this  most  fascinating  story— full  of  romance, 
deep,  soul-stirring. 


A  MAID  OF  METTLE 

By  "Alien"  (Mrs.  L.  "Alien"  Baker),  author  of  "An- 
other Woman's  Territory, ' '  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00, 
net;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

Whether  we  see  her  at  home  or  on  a  ranch  in  far-away 
Australia,  she  is  equally  interesting  and  attractive. 

JACK  CHAMPNEY 

A  Story  for  Boys.      By  Robert  Andersen.     12mo. 

Cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

It  deals  with  college  life  and  then  whisks  off  its  he- 
roes to  new  and  stirrmg  scenes,  where  adventure  crowds 
upon  adventure;  the  whole  tale  is  tense  with  excite- 
ment. 

ONE  OF  THE  RED  SHIRTS 

A  Story  of  Garibaldi's  Men.     By  Herbert  Hayens, 

author  of  "A  Captain  of  Irregulars,"   etc.    12mo. 

Cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

A  tale  overflowing  with  life  and  action  founded  upon 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  periods  of  history. 


LITTLE   MISS   ODDITY 

By   Amy   E.    Blanchard,   author  of  "  A  Dear  Little  Girl, "   etc.    12mo.      Cloth.     80  cents,  net;  by  mail,  90  cents. 

Miss  Oddity  is  a  quaint  little  thing,  and,  having  no  girl  companions,  she  makes  playmates  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  with  them  has  some  delightful  times. 


GEORGE,    W.    JACOBS    /2i    CO.,    Philadelphia 


Write  for  Illustrated   Catalogue 


£w 
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The  Commonwealth  Library 

V»lakble  Works  at  k  Low  Price,  sBpeciallyailapted  foe  School  Libcariea. 

Kin  AHsrleita.    tBirlctn    Kliisr;,    tMilr  AmartcaB  Bxplwutlam 

and  tlia  Maiterplecci  or  XncUiIi  Utecatan. 

Foat  tra,        PR.ICE.  onlr  tl.DD  aal  per  Talanns.    Gilt  Top* 


THE  LEWIS  and  CLARK  JpURNALS 

tiieaipi-diiiDn  iiaulriUDi  rd.    x  tolt.    Heaav. 
MACKENZIE'S  VOYAGES  to  the  ARCTIC  and 
Pacific  in  1789  and  1793.       Inoindins  An  Aeooiut 
of  IheBmeaaddtaleotlbeFarTnule.    !  Tola.    T^dir. 

LITERATURE   AND    DOGMA 

By  Uattbew    ArD'.liT.  D  C  L      Uneicellcd  Tor  disnity  of  itrle  and 

THE  ROMANCE  of   NATURAL  HISTORY 

B?FH(lo4ie    Written  ■niba;mi»Tbi  KudnoouratekDowUdBa,   Hr. 
ThnmOB.m--ieton  naier  aocomyllghod  better  work  m  tbiB  Beld.     I 

Volumtt  issued  durint  the  fall 

HISTORY  of  the  FIVE  INDIAN  NATIONS 

(The  Iroquois)    B;  Uoo.  CadnUaderCaldea      -      -      tTo 
THE   WILD   NORTHLAND 

Br  a«ii.  Sir  Wm.  Kr&DClB  Butler -       -        In 

™.     .V     THE  ESSAYS  of  MONTAIGNE 

Edit«d  by  J.  HaiQ  IrisvHU 1  vt 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS 

Br  Jamei  Anlbour  Fronde      .....--.         1t< 

=  ^  ,T       HISTORY  of  WILLIAM    PENN 

ByW.  Hepworih  Wion 1  Ti 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH       By  w.  BiebbinB      i». 
LIFE  and  VOYAGES  of  AMERICUSVES- 
PUCIUS    By  C.  JSdwardi  L8.ter     -      .      .      -      .      i,o 
ALir«eP>per£<lili<>Dof  eiob  title,  limitail  to  Jio  namberad  oopiei 
on  D  >t<  h  H'liid-madejxptir,  witb  portrait*  on  India    iiaper.  n.<nnr( 
parTol..  eicepnng"  l^e  Lairii  and  Clark  Joarnala  "(□Barlyall  taken) 
wMob  are  IVoi  nn  per  rain  ma.    HibiariptloD'  takan  (oriBli  or  alngli 
Tola.     Uend  for  Proa  puctoa. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW    YORK 


A  GOLD  MINE  o/ INFORMATION 

i7  Valuable 
Book  for  elftry 
Teacher's  Tribate 
and  School-Koam 


c^s. 


THE      - 
INATIONAL 
CAPITOL 


''The   OnlT  True 
Blatary  of  the  Xa- 

Prlnlrt." 


iDTalaaMetalaTCra 
ol  biliary,  to  llbra- 
rlai,  idtaota,  and 
Uitorical  dabi. 


THE,  MAKING  OF   A   GIB.L 

"An  ezflBliIta  bsok  on  cbaracter  balUUK. "  By  Evi  Luvei 


Sold  Zberyk-here 

J.  F.  TAYLOR    e    CO..  New  YorR 


NEW  CENTUDY  LIBBADY 


I  Type  lam*  size  in  heth 

DICKE,NS      THACKERAY      SCOTT 


lory  Lttuary  adiTi 


The  oae  of  Kelaon'i  India  paper,  tba  tbinneat  printlns  paper  in  (h« 
world,  makea  it  poiiibie  \a  ooDdnnw  830  paireB  into  a  alngle  Tulome  no 
tbloker  tban  ■  maaucine.  Tba  aiie  la  oolf  <!4  i  (M  lnob«,  and  Ma  tba 
pook't.    Each  nofel  !•  cimpletein  aalngla  Tolome.     The  tpa  la  lona- 

prlmar.laTKa.  and  eaallT  read.    The "—• — ""*- ■* ' 

Ebeie  araat  worka  are  Ibe  naataat.  mo 
pnbhabed,  and  make  ohoioe  library  aa 

Dickens,  17  Vols.;  Thackeray,  14  Vols.;  Scott,  25  Vols. 

Handaomely  bonndintBefollowinsatyloa:  Cloth,  ffilt  top,  $tJ0O 
aTolnmo;  Laatber  limp,  vllt  top.  X<-2»  a  lolnine:  Leather,  boarda. 
Siltadvaa.Xl.SOa  Tolome.    Alao  bbib  in  oaaeiin  apeeial  Stie  blndlnsa. 

SUCCTED  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS 

Buaran.  The  Pilgnm'a  Prosrcaa.  The  Holy  War  and  Orace  Abomid- 
ioB.  Oomplate  in  1  Tolnme.  Clotb,  sill  top,  tl.DO  ;  Tenatian  M«- 
roooo,  limp,  silt  edcaa,  (1 50. 

T^naraoB.  The  Poetical  Worki  (IHV-lSsn  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyaon. 
Complel«inlTolnme.     Clotb,  gilt  top.  tlOO;  Iiaathar, limp,  silt 


Tolnma.    Cloth, 


edaaa,  11.50. 
Carlvla.    The  Preneb  Barolulion.    Complete  in  l 

gih  top.  11.00 ;  Laatber.  Limp,  silt  adgea,  (I  50. 
The  Lire  and  AdTauturaa  of  Dob  QuIzeW  da  l«  Mnncha- 

I'raaalat'Klfriim  tbelipanlafa  of  CerTariea.     Con^pletalnl  Tolnmv. 
Lluth,  Kilt  top.  II  00 :  Leather,  limp,  silt  'die*.  (1.50. 

-        -  -  -  -  -      -  -  -  ■  ■        1  TOl. 

Lard  L.rltaa.    Last  Daja  of  Pompeii.    Cnmpleta  In  l  vol.    Qotb. 

Ktlttop.tl.OO;  Leather,  Ump.  sill  top,  11.50. 
Cliarlea  Lever.    Tom  Bnrke  of  "  Oara."    Complete  in  I  toI.    Clotb. 

BiU  top,  *I  00;  Leather,  limp,  gili  lop,  tl.50 
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A  LiJt  of 

FRENCH    BOOKS 

Suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts,  will  be  sent  free  when  requested. 
Also  complete  catalogues  of  all  French  Books. 

DAILY  THOUGHTS  (/nFrencJ) 

From  French  Authors.    Compiled    b;  Jeanne    Marguerite   et 
Bouvet     (FUmrs  <to  Fottt*  U  dtt  ProeaUtin  Praneait.) 

For  all  who  are  interested  in,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  who  like  to  meet  with  some  of  the  tiest 
thoughts  of  the  great  French  authors,  nothing  could  be  taoi* 
acceptable  than  this  little  calendar  In  book  form.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  makes  a  most  suitable  gift 
for  the  holiday  season.  i6mo.  Limp  Leather  Binding,  xi8 
pp.  *i.oo.  


A  Choice  Assortment  of 

FRENCH  CALENDARS 

With  daily  quotations  from  the  best  French  authors,  at  prices 
tOc.,  Aoc.,  60c.,  7Ac.,  tl.OO  11.35  and  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Publlahor  and  Importer  of  French    BoeKa 

851  and  853  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.  W.  Comer  48th  Street.  {No  Branch  Stom) 


Fubliaher  of  Bercy.  Du  Croquet,  and  maDT  othei 
porlani  Text'Booka  for  teachlns  Froncti  and  a 
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The  Williams  and  Ik^ers  Scries 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE 

BANKING 

(Just    Published) 

By  E.  Virgil  Neal,  Author  of  Modem   Banking  and 

Bank   Accounting,  and  John  H.  Moore,   Head  of 

Commercial  Department,  Dorchester  High  School. 

Script  Illustrations  by  E.  C.  Mills. 

Illustrates  modem  banking  and  boookkeeping  as 
practiced  by  representative  American  financial  institu- 
tions. Provides  a  short,  interesting,  and  practical  course. 

MODE.R.N  ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKCEPING 

The  Leading  System — Now  Published  in  Three  Forms 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

COMPLETE  COURSE 


Platt'a  Pitmanic  Shorthand  Inatructor 

New  Commercial  Law 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Seventy  Lreasona  in  Spelling 

New  Practical  Grannmar  and  Correa« 

pondence,  and    other  booKa  for 

Commercial  Clasaea 

Send  for  special  descriptive  catalogue  of  Commercial 

Publications, 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


raw  TORE 


cncnvATi 


CHICAGO 


BOSTOI 


DECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Wiifi  ^peciat  adaptation  to  tf>e 
best  modern  metftodi  of  teachtn^m 

NICHOLS'S  GBADED  LESSONS  IN  AUTHMETIC 

Books  II  to  VIII —a  book  for  each  school  year— on  the 
review  plan.  The  most  economical  system  for  school 
supply.  The  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  have  become  a 
marked  success  in  the  short  time  since  published, 
having  attained  an  exceptionally  wide  circulation  and 
taken  the  lead  among  arithmetical  text-books. 

NICHOLS'S  AUTHMETIOAL  PSOBLEMS 

A  new  book  containing  a  lai^e  number  of  problems, 
under  all  subjects  for  the  higher  grammar  grades,  in- 
cluding algebraic  examples  for  schools  where  this  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  in  an  elementary  way. 

DUNTON  &  KELLEY'S  IN- 
DUCTIVE COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

Consisting  of 

First  Book  in  English  for  3rd  and  4th  grades. 

Language  Lessons  for  Grammar  Grades. 

English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools. 

The  First  Book  and  Language  Lessons,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  original  drawings.  These  new  booWs 
are  bv  Larkin  Dunton,  late  head  Master  Boston  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  Master  Lyman 
School,  Boston,  and  embody  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  day. 

It  will  repay  educators,  seeking  for  the  best,  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  these  superior  text-books. 

Samples  mailed  for  examination.   Arithmetics  lSc»  each. 
Language  and  Grammar  2Jc.  each. 

Correspondence  soitcrted. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 

Boston       New  York       Chicago 


THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Geographical  Readers 


In  press  for  early  publication  : 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  /Ldeline  Enspp.    Fully  lUostrated  from  Plioto- 
grapbs  and  Drawiags.      295  pp.  {Nearly  rejdv) 

This  Tolame  frizes  tb«  hlntory  and  descnptionortbeislaDdB 
and  thetr  inhabiUntB  from  tbeir  disooTfry  to  tbe  i^^ recent  year. 
It  Dre«entstbere.*Qlt8  4iftboroash  study  in  tbe  Pbilipplnes  of 
botb  dooamentary  matter  and  the  couDtry.  It  meets  the  de- 
mand for  accurate  information  in  an  entertaininflr  narratiT«. 

Latest  Issue: 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

By  W.  Fisher  Mark«nck  and  William  A.  Smitb, 
M.  A.     Fatly  Illustrated.   8o2  pp.    W  cents. 

''I  hare  enjoyed  very  much  reading  your  neographical 
reader  on  *  Soatb  Amerisan  Republics.'  le  is  by  tar  the  mont 
satisfactory  schooUbouk  wbich  I  have  seen  in  tbe  Enghbb  Ian- 
goage,  desert r^ing  ihe  geograpbical  features  naiuial  re- 
sources, and  the  yarioas  phases  of  life  in  tbe  coantries  of 
South  Amerlea.  It  is  e^ideot  tbroagbont  that  no  paios  have 
been  spared  to  give  aocarate  dt*scription«  I  take  pleasure  in 
heartily  recommending  tbe  book."  Dr.  J.  B.  Zab  aar.  Member 
of  the  National  Boar  a  of  EducaUon^  Buenos  Avre»^  Arg  ntine 
kepublic. 

Other  Volumes : 


glrst  Leatfons.    160  pp.    .    88c. 

Qlimpaea  of  the  World. 

IttOpp.    .    •    ,     .     .     .    86c. 
Oar  Own  Conotr?. 

By   Minna   C.  Smith. 

2  2  pp SOc 

Oar  American  Neighbors. 

By  Fanny  £.  Coe.     882 

pp 60c. 

Mod*m  Europe. 

hj  Fanny  £.  Coe.     404 

pp AOc. 


Llr*<  In  A  Ml  a. 

By  Mary  Gate  Smith. 

384  pp 6tc 

▼lews  to  Africa. 

By  Anna  B.   Badlam. 

450  pp lie. 

Aastralla  and  the  Islands 

of  the  Sea. 

By  Era  M.  C.  Kellogg. 

450  pp 600. 

HawHlfand  Its  V'eople. 

By  Alex.  H.  Twombly. 

884  pp 68c 


Circular*  gladly  i>ent  upon  re<iueht. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


BOSTOH 


VB W  YORK :  29-33  East  I9th  Street        CHICAGO 


Does  the  following  interest  you? 

If  BO.  and  you  will  sign  and  mail  a  postal  card,  further 
information  will  be  sent  you  regarding  the  merits  of 

LARNED'S  HISTORY  FOR  READY 
REFERENCE  AND  TOPICAL 

READING 

This  is  a  new  and  up-to-date  work  and  different  from 
anything  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  ex- 
tends to  all  coimtries  and  subjects  and  brings  history  down 
into  the  current  century.  Furthermore  it  contains  lust  that 
information  concerning  events  of  history  that  one  aesires  to 
know,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  without  re- 
ferring to  over  aeiren  thouaand  different  booKa ;  and 
it  is  told  in  the  exact  words  of  those  historians  whose  writ- 
ings have  by  common  consent  been  accorded  the  highest 
place.  It  is  therefore  authoritative  history  of  which  proofs 
are  given. 

By  its  system  of  reference,  cross  reference,  and  non-repe- 
tition the  compiler  is  enabled  to  place  in  six  volumes  wnat 
would  otherwise  require  a  score,  while  the  Inter  Relations  of 
History  are  shown  as  never  before  attempted. 

Besides  the  seven  thousand  volumes  above  mentioned, 
there  are  throughout  the  work  specific  references  upon  im- 
portant topics  to  five  thousand  otner  volumes,  and  instead  of 
nistory  by  one  man,  re-making  it  from  other  historians,  it  is 
a  history  taken  verbatim  from  the  best  historians. 

We  have  made,  and  with  increasing  confidence  still  make 
this  imparalleled  statement  that  it  will  answer  more  ques- 
tions in  History  more  authoritatively  and  with  greater  excel- 
lence in  literary  expression  and  with  a  greater  economy  of 
time  than  any  other  ten  of  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive encyclopedic  works  in  the  world. 

Address  the  publishers 

The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.,  Springfield,  Mas5. 
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AsPee^rs  Soap  dissolves 
Beauty  evolves 
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Holiday  Books. 


Prom  "Tower  or  Throne."     'JW.e,  Brawn  *.  Company. 
HRISTMAS,  with  all  its]  joys  atid  hallowed"    other  .books.^    Tk«  Intelleetval  Life  is  made  up  of  letters 


associations,  is  almost  >ere.  When  the' 
mistletoe  and  the  holly  and  the  Christmas 
tree  are  adorning  the  house,  and  the  sounds 
of  sweet  bells  are  filling  the  air,  we  must 
not  forget  one  great  source  of  pleasure, 
books,  which  the  skilled  workers  of  this 
twentieth  century  are  furnishing  us  in  such 
abundance.  To  many  there  is  no  joy 
greater  than  to  retire  to  some  quiet  comer 
and  revel  in  the  beauties,  intellectual  and  pictonal,  of  some 
new  book.  The  publishers  this  year  have  been  unusually 
bountiful  in  providing  for  book  lovers.  These  books  are  of 
all  kinds— history,  novel,  verse,  juvenile,  and  fine  art  book. 
Whatever  the  person's  taste  it  can  be  suited,  because  of  the 
great  variety  from  which  to  choose.  We  give  below  reviews 
of  many  of  these  volumes  and  sample  cuts  from  thero. 

Henry  Norman's  long  expected  book  on  All  the  Ru»»ias 

will  certainly  meet  and  exceed  the  high  expectations  that 
have  been  formed  concerning  it.  The  volume  consists  of 
476  large  octavo  pages  and  several  years  were  spent  ori^n- 
ally  in  preparing  the  matter;  much  revision  and  rewriting 
have  developed  its  present  fulness.  Originating  in  Scri6n«r'8 
Magazine  the  book  nas  much  more  than  doublM  its  projected 
scope,  and  may,  in  its  completed  form,  he  regard^l  the  au- 
thority on  Russia  and  the  problems  with  wbicD  she  confronts 
the  world.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  international 
affaire  knows  what  a  laige  space  Russia  occupies  on  the 
political  horizon.  It  is  one  of  the  giants  among  nations,  the 
other  two  being  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  with 
Germany  not  very  far  in  the  rear.  These  four  occupy  the 
center  of  the  political  stage  at  present,  but  Russia  forma  the 
most  interesting  study  for  us,  because  there  has  always  been 
a  certain  deg^ree  of  mystery  about  her.  This  writer  makes 
it  his  business  to  dispel  this  as  much  as  possible.  His  book 
ia  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years'  interest  in  Russian  affairs, 
culminating  in  four  journeys— one  of  nearly  20,000  miles  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Thus  he  hashadampleoppor- 
tunity  to  study  its  cities,  its  peasants,  its  industries,  its 
government,  its  commerce,  and  its  prospects.  Besides  de- 
tmled  descriptions  of  Russian  life  and  institutions,  he  de- 
scribes Russia's  plans  for  expansion  and  then  considera  her 
relations  to  the  nations,  particularly  England.  Any  one  who 
would  understand  the  great  questions  that  are  agitating 
Europe  and  Asia,  could  not  do  better  than  begin  his  reading 
by  the  perusal  of  this  book.  The  illustrations  are  one  of  its 
most  notable  features.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  of  them,  chiefly  from  the  author's  photographs,  and 
four  maps.  These  give  views  of  cities,  people,  country 
scenes,  etc.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Price, 
«.00.) 

Where  can  be  found  a  more  helpful  and  stimulating  book 
than  The  Intellectual  Life,  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton?  If 
he  had  only  given  this  book  to  the  world  he  would  have  per- 
formed an  inestimable  service  t6  the  race,  but  he  wrote  many 


aifferent  conditions  in   life.    These  letters  are 
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making  and  the  jealousy  that  is  at  times  the  motive  of  the 
actors,  and  that  causes  a  clash  of  swords.  The  story  ends 
with  a  double  wedding,  and  the  happiness  that  ensues  pays 
for  all  the  pains  that  have  been  endured.  (Frederick  A, 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $1.50.) 

A  little  book  of  verse,  The  Solitary  Path,  by  Helen  Hunt- 
ington, contains  many  bright  fancies  expressed  in  smooth 
and  melodious  latufuaee.  "  Four  Names  is  a  gem;  so  also 
is  "The  Colors,'°and  there  are  many  others  we  might  cite 
as  far  above  the  average.  Whatever  form  of  verse  the 
author  selects  it  is  finished  with  care;  there  is  no  slovenly 
work.  The  lover  of  poetry  will  read  these  versea  with 
pleasure.  (Doubleday,  Page&  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

The  story  of  Napoleon  Jackson,  the  gentleman  of  the 
plush  rocker,  is  a  deliciously  humorous  story,  by  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  colored  mmily,  with 
much  dialect  thrown  in,  in  the  way  of  seasoning,  and  some 
excellent  character  drawing.  Napoleon  and  his  wife  Rose 
Ann  are  so  lifelike  that  the  author  must  know  their 
counterpart  somewhere.  Rose  Ann  is  a  washerwoman,  "  not 
none  o'  yo'  fancy  laund'esses,  but  jes'  a  plain  ^rass-bleach- 
in',  sun-dryin',  clair-starchm',  muscle-polishm'  washer- 
woman." She  is  fat,  black,  maternal,  and  happy,  * 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  children,  a  dog  or  two,  and 
a  maternal  cat  wno  play,  quarrel,  and  frolic  about  her. 
Napoleon  Jackson,  Esquire,  her  husband,  is  unable  to  work 
because  he  is  "mark«^  for  rest,"  so  his  good  natured  wife 
assumes  the  role  of  provider.  The  reader  will  note  the 
clever  deBcriptions,  the  accurate  idioms,  the  subtle  humor, 
and  the  simple  tho  well  developed  plot.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Edward  Potthast.  (The  Century  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  $1.00.) 

Animal  Life  in  Rkymea  and  Jinglea  is  one  of  those  quarto 
picture  books  with  colored  cover  that  children  take  ao  much 
delight  in-  The  rhymes  were  written  by  Elizabeth.  May  and 
describe  the  animals  and  their  characteristics,  each  niyme 
being  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  the  animal  under  con- 
sideration in  characteristic  attitude.  Upwards  of  fifty 
domestic  and  wild  animals  are  thus  described.  The  book  ui 
both  amusing  and  instructive.  (The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.     Price,  $1.25.) 


"ax    EAST  STATE    UPON    THIS    OOCCS^  THSBK    ftAT   A  JOLLY 
OIANT." 

From  "  A  Christmas  Cfinl."    Dana  Eates  &  Company. 

in  one  sense  as  fictitious  as  tbSbik&iund  in  novels,  for  they 
have  never  been  sent  to  anybody  by  post,  yet  the  persons 
addressed  are  not  imaginary.  In  writing  them  the  author 
has  had  in  mind  real  persons  and  real  conditions.  He 
assumes  that  all  who  are  bom  with  considerable  intellectual 
faculties  are  urged  towards  the  intellectual  life  by  irresist- 
ible instincts,  as  waterfowl  are  urged  to  an  aquatic  life.  In 
the  case  of  the  human  species  there  are  always  more  or  less 
impediments  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  desires ;  these  are 
discussed.  The  author  insists  that  the  school  of  the  intel- 
lectual man  is  where  he  happens  to  be,  and  his  teachers  are 
the  books,  people,  animals,  jilants,  stones,  and  earth  round 
about  him.  Hence  the  feehng  almost  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  intellectual  men  as  they  grow  older  is  not  so  much 
one  of  regret  that  their  oppoitunities  have  not  been  more 
abundant,  as  of  regret  that  they  have  so  of  ten  missed  oppor- 
timities  that  they  might  have  turned  to  more  account.  The 
present  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  a  line  portrait  of 
the  author.  (Little,  Brown  &,  Company,  Boston.  EYice, 
$1.50  net.) 

A  Dauakter  of  Raasay,  by  William  McLeod  Raine,  is  a 
story  of  the  days  when  the  Stuarts  made  their  last  desperate 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  England.  In  this  tale  of 
"the  45"  the  author  has  taken  pains,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  make  the  narrative  agree  with  history,  and  in  painting 
the  young  Prince  Charles  has  adopted  the  view  that  he  had 
in  a  large  de^ee  those  qualities  which  were  lacking  to  none 
of  the  Stuarts— a  charming  personality  and  a  gallant  bear- 
ing. There  is  a  capital  plot,  the  action  is  rapid,  and  the 
scenes  brilliant  and  dramatic.  Eileen,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  is  a  charming  personage  who  is  the  despair  of  her 
lover  all  thru  his  ardent  courtship.  Finally,  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Stuart  cause,  comes  a  pardon  from  the  king 
and  the  romance  ends  in  a  satisfactory  way  with  a  marriage. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.     Price,  jl.50.) 

In  The  Garden  ofLieb  Justus  Miles  Forman  has  given  a 
romantic  story  of  modern  Paris.  A  beautiful  young  Ameri- 
can girl  is  thrown  into  the  whirl  of  society  in  the  gay  city, 
and  takes  to  it  with  great  eagemeBs.  The  story  is  charac- 
teristically Parisian  m  its  pRit  and  intrigue,  its  furious  love 
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THE  WHITE  ABBESS. 

From  "A  Lily  of  France."    American  Baptist  Publication 
Society. 
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olyn  Wells,  R.  W.  Chambers,  and  i 
term  humorous  has  been  interpreted  in  thia  compilation  very 
broadly.  It  has  been  made  to  include  poems  as  widely  apart 
as  the  rollicking  ballads  of  Hood  and  the  refined  delicately 
phrased  verses  of  Locker- Lampson,  or  as  the  grotesque  com- 
icality at  Gilbert  and  the  serious  irony  of  Canning:,  Clough, 
and  Sill.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate between  humorous  poetry  in  any  exact  or  narrow  sense 
and  society  verse,  epigram,  or  satire.  The  selections  vary 
from  broadly  comic  to  merely  felicitous  and  lively.  There 
are  several  pages  of  small  half-tone  portraits  of  authors. 
The  book  is  Dound  in  white  cloth,  with  handsome  gilt  cover 
design  and  boxed.      (Dana  Estes  &  Company.    Price,  $2.40.) 

One  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  the  season  is  Love 
Songs  o/ Scotland,  jewels  of  the  tender  passion  selected  from 
the  writings  of  Bums,  Tannahill,  Scott,  Ramsay,  Lady 
Naime  Macneill,  Jamieson,  H^g,  Douglas,  Allen,  and 
others  by  Robert^W.  Douglas.  The  volume  is  intended  to 
form  a  companion  volume  to  "Love  Sonn  of  France."  The 
scope  of  the  present  work  is  necessarUy  very  limited  and 
many  meritorious  pieces  are  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
There  is  no  literature  in  the  world  that  is  so  rich  in  poems 
of  the  tender  passion  as  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  compiler 
was  confronted  by  an  embarrassment  of  riches  and  was 
obliged  to  omit  many  good  songs.  However,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  those  that  are  undoubted  favorites  and  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  will  be  found  here.  The  book  is  beautifully 
pnnted,  bound  in  white,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  photo- 
gravures.    (New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

No  one  can  read  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  without  being  filled  with  wonder. 
The  rise  from  slavery  to  the  position  of  leader  of  his  race 
and  the  executive  head  of  a  great  institution,  is  something 
to  be  proud  of.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  literary  ability  he 
has  shown.  Many  of  his  friends  think  the  best  literary  work 
he  has  done  is  the  Sundt^  evening  talks  to  the  students  of 
Tuskegee  institute.  The  subjects  are  practical  ones  of  life 
and  of  morals.  He  throws  into  them  his  whole  moral  nature 
and  many  of  these  addresses  rise  to  eloquence.  A  volume 
called  character  Buiiding  contains  a  selection  of  these  ad- 
drMses  made  by  himself,  which  t'other  present  the  chief 
elements  of  character  building.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $1.50,  net.) 


From  Lang's  "Book  of  Romance."    Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 


A  supplement  is  furnished  to  "The  Century  Cook  Book  " 
in  the  handsome  illustrated  volume  by  Maiy  Roland  called 
A  Cook'a  Picture  Book.  It  is  arranged  so  that  housekeepers 
may  readily  make  up  a  menu,  often  a  diificult  task,  or  may 
easily  find  new  dishes  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  daily  fare. 
The  first  of  the  fourteen  chapters  is  a  aisaertation  on  the 
preparing  and  giving  of  luncheons,  and  the  remainder  con 
tain  receipts  for  all  the  different  dishes  that  can  possiblv  be 
needed  for  every  kind  of  luncheon.  It  is  elaborately  illus 
trated  by  photographs,  each  showing  some  tempting  dish 
properly  garnished  and  ready  to  be  served.  Instead  of  giv 
ing  vanous  menus,  there  are  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  lists  of  the  various  dishes  that  are  ad^ted  to 
the  particular  luncheon  course  there  described  Bach  chapter 
contains  the  receipt  for  each  one  of  these  dishes  (The 
Century  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $1.40  net  ) 


in  all  their  full  beauty  and  pathos  to  the  notice  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  country.  The  book  is  a  compamon  volume 
to  the  author's  other  work  on  the  "Boj[s  of  Dickens.  The 
sketches  have  the  underlying  motive  of  introducit^  tne  char 
acters  from  Dickens'  works  to  those  who  have  not  found 
the  riches  contained  in  them.  The  characters  mtroduced  are 
the  Marchioness.  Agnes  Wickfield,  Florence  Dombey  Jenn  e 
Wren,  Morlena  Kenwigs,  Tilly  Slowboy,  the  Infant  Phenom 
enon.  Little  Nell,  Sissy  Jupe,  and  Charley  The  book  has 
many  large,  full-pt^e  drawings.  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Company 
New  York.     Ornamental  cloth  cover,  $2.00  net.) 

A  Trtasunj  of  Humorous  Poetry  has  been  compiled  by 
Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles  that  will  find  an  honored  place 
In  many  a  library.  Moat  of  the  authors  belong  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  old-fashioned  poems  which  the  taste  of 
the  present  day  has  outgrown  are  omitted.  The  writers  in- 
clude such  well-known  humorists  as  Hood,  Calverley,  Gilbert, 
Thackeray,  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  Holmes,  Field,  Riley,  and  Bret 
Harte,  who  are  all  liijerally  represented.    They  include  also 
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of  the  Little  White  Bird.  A  reading  satisfied  ua  that  his 
hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  It  is  a  tender  story  mixing 
pathos  and  humor  bo  nicely  that  you  do  not  tite  of  the 
troubles  of  life  that  are  at  the  basisof  all  this  author  writes. 
We  read  "  Sentimental  Tommy  "  and  thoug-ht  it  quite  per- 
fect, but  Mr.  Barrie  has  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  well 
yet,  for  be  draws  out  bucketftils  of  nice  things  in  this  book. 
We  don't  know  that  the  object  ie  to  make  a  man  feel  sorry 


for  other  fellows  in  distress,  but  he  does;  you  feel  a  goc 

- -  ring  Barrie'a  harf-up  characters  than  Joh 

Hitchell's,  which  may  be  all  wrong.     It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 


deal 


From  "  Woven  with  tne  Ship,"    J,  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Modtm  Eloquence,  a  library  of  after-dinner  speeches,  lec- 
tures, addresses,  eloquence,  edited  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  as- 
sisted by  a  committee  of  fifteen,  is  the  work  that  all  thought- 
ful and  cultured  people  will  want  to  possess.  These  fifteen 
assistants  include  some  of  the  best  known  authors,  professora, 
and  journalists  of  the  present  day.  The  work  is  in  ten  large 
octavo  volumee,  printed  on  the  oest  of  paper  and  with  the 
best  type,  and  magnificently  illustrated.  In  all  there  are 
about  4,500  pages,  and  the  many  photogravure  portraits  and 
color  plates  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  purpose  of 
this  lioraryhas  been  to  collect  and  publish,  in  enduring  form, 
tie  ablest  and  most  representative  oratory  of  modem  times, 
but  nothing  has  been  included  which  is  not  possessed  both  of 
real  literary  value  and  of  wide  and  true  popular  interest. 
A  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  this 


like  helping  Barrie's  harf-up  characters  than  John 
,  which  may  be  all  wrong.     It  will  be  a  sad  day  fo" 
when  Barrie  stops  writing.     (Charles  Scribner'a  Sons.) 

Coquo  and  the  King's  Children,  by  Cornelia  Baker,  illus- 
trated in  colors  by  drawings  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  is  an 
imaginative  story  for  young  people  that  will  be  welcomed  in 
many  households.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  some  clear 
notion  of  its  contents,  hut  it  is  put  together  with  such  a 
unity  that  this  would  be  impossible.  Children  like  imagin- 
ative stories;  it  will  not  trouble  them  if  a  potato  talks  and 
objects  to  being  put  in  the  oven,  nor  that  a  nird  winks  com- 
ically with  his  left  eye  at  some  joke  he  perpetrates.  The 
book  may  safelv  be  left  to  explain  itself;  it  has  no  moral 
that  we  know  oi  and  we  would  not  have  one  added.  Healtjiy 
enjoyment,  fun,  happiness,  these  are  the  objects  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  of  this  book  also.  (McClurg  &  Com- 
pany.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  book,  written  to^ay,  as  good  as 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  would  become  as  popular.  An  imitation 
was  made  in  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  but  it  was  not 
equal  to  De  Foe's  production.  In  Not  on  the  Chart,  by 
Cnarles  L,  Marsh,  we  have  a  volume  descriptive  of  the  in- 
cidents where  three  were  cast  away  on  an  island  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  quite  ditlerently  written  from  the  first  book 
mentioned;  the  incidents  are  aescribed  in  strong  and  figura- 
tive language,  whereas  DeFoe  sought  to  use  the  simplest 
and  plainest  words.  But  Mr.  Marsh  lives  in  a  time  that 
seems  to  demand  and  revel  in  just  the  kind  of  language  he 
employs.  And  the  book  nowhere  lacks  for  interest.  These 
three  are  brave,  self-contained  people,  and  they  contrive  to 
meet  life  on  this  new  island  with  courage.  Tney  have  the 
education  the  times  gives  so  freely  and  are  not  overcome  by 
thedisaster;  besides  a  romance  of  much  interest  is  developed. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Company,     Price,  $1.50.) 


Prom  "The  Making  of  a  Girl."   J.  F.  Taylor  &  Company. 


country  and  Great   Britain   have  selected  their  own   best 

Seeches  for  this  library.     These  speakers  include  President 
cKinley,    Hon.    Whitelaw   Reid,    Hon.    William    Jennings 

■'  •■       " ■      '        Dr.  Newell 

'  Secretat 


Bryan,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Henry  M,  Stanley,  Dr. 
Dwight  Hillis,  Joseph  Jefferaon,  Sir  Henry  Irvmg,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  D.  Long.  President  of  Yale  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  others  of  equal  note. 
lliere  are  scores  of  other  noted  persons  who  have  contributed 
to  the  making  of  this  monumental  work.  Those  named 
above  will  show  its  high  value,  both  for  the  home  circle  and 
the  library,      (John  D.  Morris  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

We  confess  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  anything  J.  M. 
Barrie  has  written  and  therefore  felt  glad  to  open  the  pages 


met  the  hot-mouthed,  vicious  bmte, 

clasped  in  both  hands 

"  Far  Past  the  Frontier."    Saalfield 


his  rude  spear 
Pabliahing  Co. 
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n  vegetables  and  before  many 

„ hehadtobeaold.    Therer"- 

we  follow  Billy  and  his  consort  Nanny  thru  the  many  a 

ing  adventures  of  the  pair  in  town  and  in  the  circus.  The 
book  has  numerous  spirit«d  illuatrationa,  several  of  which 
are  full-page  colored  plates.  (The  Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio.    Price,  $1,00.) 

We  are  glad  to  have  perused  Outdoorland,  by  Robert  W, 
Chambers,  for  it  ia  such  a  book  on  nature  study  as  we  would 
have  children  take  in  their  hands.  It  is  charmingly  illus- 
trated in  colors  by  Birch  and  covers  six  matters— the  Butter- 
fly, a  Fish,  a  Fro?,  a  Snake,  a  Bird,  and  a  Spider.  Two 
children  are  the  otner  characters,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chambers  a  very  interesting  series  of  incidents  follow.  Of 
course  the  book  ia  for  children,  but  we  confess  that  we  be- 
came highly  interested  to  see  howthings  "tumedout."  *We 
hope  an  opponent  of  nature  study  will  get  this  book  foi*  his 
children  and  watch  them  while  tney  read  it.  We  are  certain 
that  this  new  interest  has  come  to  stay,  and  are,  therefore, 
j^lad  to  see  this  book.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  a  teacher  and  aid 
13  needed,  for  this  study  is  entirely  unlike  arithmetic  and 
spelling.  It  will  be  an  equal  aid  to  parents.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.) 


"we  can  keep  ahead."  frona  panted 

From  "A  Daughter  of  the  Snows."    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Frances  Trego  Montgomeiy  in  her  volume  entitled  Billy 
Whiskers  relates  the  interesting  history  of  a  goat.  We  are 
introduced  to  his  goatship  on  that  fatal  day  when  Mr.  Wag- 
ner brought  him  as  a  present  to  the  chiklren.    On  the  very 


M  ABO  ABET    TUKlB. 


From  ' '  Margaret  Tudor. ' '    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


From  "Captain  Macklin,"    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Charles  Frederick  Holder  has  constructed  an  exciting 
romance  concerning  the  AdventuTes  of  Torqua,  the  scene  or 
which  is  some  islands  in  the  Pacific,  near  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. These  islands  are,  San  Clemente,  Santa  Catalina,  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  others.  The  heroes  are  two  Span- 
ish boys  who,  banished  from  their  native  land,  escape  irom 
a  Jesuit  mission,  and,  guided  by  Torqua,  live  a  wild,  free, 
out-door  life  among  the  Indians.  They  have  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  thrilling  adventures,  including  an  undergroimd 
battle.  Everything  in  the  story  is  intensely  real,  including 
the  descriptions  of  places—and  for  a  good  reason— for  the 
author  is  personally  familiar  with  them.  The  book  abounds 
in  instruction  as  well  as  adventure  and  has  some  striking 
illustrations.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  iSice 
$1.20,  net.) 

Jackanapes  and  the  Brownies,  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing, 
are  two  stories  contained  in  number  151  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  An  Introduction  and  Notes  are  furnished 
by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  M,  A,  Mrs.  Ewing  was  the  daueb- 
ter  of  an  English  clei^;yman,  and  married  a  major  in  me 
British  army.    As  a  woman  she  waa  aimple,  sympathetic. 
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publication  of  PatieKce  in  a  cheap  and  handsome  form  will  be 
welcomed.  By  arrangement  with  the  author,  thia  revised 
edition  is  iasu«d  as  a  Dook  of  literary  value,  aside  from  its 
muaical  interest,  the  text  bein^  printed  by  itself.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert has  written  an  introduction  telling  how  the  work  orig- 
inated. (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
net,  Sl.OO.) 


Out  of  the  Red  Shirta  ia  a  story  of  Garibaldi's  times, 
those  eventful  years  that  ended  in  uniting  Italy.  There  is 
no  portion  of  modem  history  more  attractive  thaji  the  efforts 
to  bring  together  the  disjointed  members  of  this  once  pow- 
erful kingdom.  In  this  effort  Garibaldi  was  an  indispensable 
agent.  All  the  great  cities  of  Italy  honor  his  memory  by 
naming  a  street  after  him-  This  volume  portrays  the  wonc 
of  this  hero,  a  man  of  the  people,  who  wore  no  gold  embroid- 
ered coat,  but  kept  on  his  plain  red  flannel  shirt  thru  all 
the  trying  campaigns.  Books  of  this  kind  are  to  be  encour- 
aged, as  they  give  an  insight  into  present  day  history:  they 
will  enable  boys  to  understand  the  means  by  which  Italy  was 
enabled  to  become  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 


and  universally  beloved  :  and  she  was  the  rare  sort  of  per- 
son who  is  just  as  lovable  in  print  as  in  real  life.  No  won- 
der then  there  is  a  wide  call  for  these  stories,  that  are  now 
admitted  in  this  series  among  the  classics.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Ckimpany,  New  York.    Price,  $0.16.) 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Oimpany. 


There  never  will  be  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  American  In- 
dian. He  may  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Philippine  Malay, 
but  he  is  of  a  different  sort— at  least  the  ideal  one,  A  Red 
Man  of  Quality,  by  Edward  Everett  Billings,  portravs  an 
Indian  in  a  way  that  cannot  but  captivate  the  school  boy 
reader.  It  has  four  illustrations,  the  frontispiece  being  es- 
pecially fine.  The  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures 
of  a  party  in  the  West,  a  professor  of  geology  and  some  boya, 
and  the  events  are  indeed  stirring.  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed possible  that  a  boy  ahould  oe  able  to  lay  the  volume 
down  after  once  taking  it  up;  he  will  sjieculate  over  the  iden- 
tity of  "Henn'  West"  for  many  days  thereafter.  (The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.     Price,  $1.25.) 

A  few  years  ago  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  lively  comic  opera 
of  Patience  was  one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  stage.  The 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  contain  the  keenest  satire  and  the 
brightest  wit  since  Sheridan's  time.  Mr.  Gilbert's  libretti 
have  been  regarded  as  classics  in  their  way,  and  hence  the 
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From  "Swedish  Fairy  Tales."    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


When  one  sees  the  name  of  F.  Hopkinaon  Smith  on  the 
title  page  of  a  book  he  may  be  sure  it  is  a  good  one.  Among 
the  books  that  he  has  written  the  writer  cannot  recall  one 
that  is  below  the  average.  The  one  he  has  just  published, 
The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  is  far  above  it.  The  story 
takes  one  to  the  Old  South  in  the  period  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  war,  but  most  of  the  incidents  occur  in  New 
York  city  or  a  New  England  villajge.  We  visit  often  the 
sunny  side  of  that  vague,  but  delightful  neighborhood  known 
as  "Kennedy  Square/'  where  Stoixi  the  venerable  mansion 
of  Richard  Horn.  He  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  old-time 
Southern  chivaW,  whom  Mr.  Smith  has  pictured  with  a  lov- 
ing and  careful  hand.  The  story  of  course  centers  around 
young  Oliver,  who  wishes  to  be  an  artist.  His  mother's 
pride  of  birth  rebels  gainst  his  engaging  in  anything  that 
savors  in  the  least  degree  of  manuallahor,  and  so  she  makes 
her  son's  road  to  fortune  and  fame  a  difficult  one.  Chance 
favor's  him,  however.  A  timely  mortgage  forces  him  togive 


money  out  of  the  fact  by  blackmail.  It  being  discovered 
that  the  husband  is  a  forger,  the  Wollastons  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  When  Lady  Haversham  becomes  a  mother  and 
Marjory  dies,  as  die  sne  must  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  bet- 
ter days  come  to  Hugh  and  Muriel.  The  reader  feels  sorry 
for  Marjory;  she  knew  she  wes  in  the  way  and  so  she  took 
her  life  in  ner  own  hands-  (John  Lane,  London  and  New 
York.    Price,  $1.50.) 


From  "To-day  and  To-morrow."    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


up  the  law  and  seek  an  opportunity  in  the  North.       In  New 
York  he  is  freed  from  that  old  and  foolish  prejudice  and  has 


rfc«  J-ust  and  the  Unjust,  by  Richard  Bagot,  is  a  Story  "f 
English  life,  and  people  are  introduced  in  it  about  whose 
wicKedness  there  is  no  question.  Hugh  Lester,  earl  of  Hav- 
ersham, lives  ten  years  with  Marjory  Hungerford.  He  met 
her  thru  an  accident,  a  fall  on  a  mountainside  in  Italy.  Then 
he  deserts  her  and  marries  Muriel,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Maitland  Goring.  Amongthe  acquaintances  of  Hugh  and 
his  wife  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wollaston.  They  know  that  Mu- 
'  riel  and  Marjory  are  step-sisters,  and  are  not  above  making 


One  of  the  best  stories  of  country  life  lately  published  is 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee's  Mary  Garvin.  It  is  a  narrative  of  a 
summer's  experience  in  New  Hampshire.  The  simple  coun- 
try ways  and  the  country  people  are  truthfully  described, 
and  there  is  a  wholesome  attnosphere  about  the  story  that 
we  do  not  often  find.  So  natural  are  all  the  scenes  and  de- 
scriptions that  the  author  must  have  been  to  the  manner  bom 
or  elae  have  given  this  quiet  New  Hampshire  life  a  lone  wA 
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Lippincott  Company. 


characters.    The  style  is  perfect  in  diction  i 

Sstic  atmosphere  and  subtle  sym.iathy. 
mpany,  Boston.     Price  $0.50.) 


fices  known.  A  Loyal  Huguenot  Maid,  by  Margaret  S,  Com 
He,  portrays  the  years  beginning  about  1676  with  a  realistic 
vigor  that  makes  the  character  of  these  wonderful  people 
clearly  understood  by  the  reader.  Books  of  this  description 
ahoula  be  widely  reaa.  The  "  historical  novel "  is  often  truer 
than  history.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Second  a  religious 
war  began  which  lasted  out  the  century,  and  did  not  subside 
until  a  spirit  of  tolerance  took  the  place  of  persecution.  At 
the  head  of  the  Huguenots  stood  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Conde.  The  history  of  these  times  records  terrible  events— 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  are  among  them.    The  oppression  of  the  Hn- 


•Mr.  DufE,"  Bald  Gary  in  his  most  grating  tones,  "who  gave 

you  the  authority  to  interfere  with  my  designs 

reaprding  this  insolent  youngster?" 

From  "Ralph  Granger's  Fortune^"    SaalReldPublishingCo. 

careful  study.  We  cannot  help  being  interested  in  Mary  and 
Luke  and  other  characters,  nor  in  the  pretty  love  stoiy,  with- 
out which  a  novel  would  scarcely  be  complete.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  New  York. ) 

Pierre  Loti'a  charming  and  h'ghly  original  sketch  of  two 
household  pets,  called  Lwe»  of  Two  Cats,  makes  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Young  of  Heart  series.  The  two  cats.  Pussy 
White  and  Pussy  Gray,  are  pictured  with  unerring  grace  and 
humor.  Their  loves,  friendships,  escapades,  and  death  form 
the  main  thread  of  the  story,  which  includes  several  human 


From     Dr  Rohm        Dana  Estes  &,  Company. 

Senots  led  to  a  million  leaving  France.  Surely  all  these 
ngs  are  worthy  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  They  are 
presented  in  this  volume  with  characteristic  fidelity;  it 
will  be  found  interesting  to  read.  (George  W.  Jacoos  & 
Company,  Philadelphia.     Price,  $1.00.) 

Another  of  Mrs.  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  entertainii^  stories 
of  children  and  animals  is  issued.  It  is  called  Foxy  the 
Failkfiil.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  the  May  children,  their 
dog  "Foxy,"  their  horse  "Snapper,"  and  their  wonderful 
houseful  of  dolls  serve  to  make  a  book  that  will  please  boys 
and  girls.  The  May  family  live  on  a  farm  in  a  beautinil 
town  in  Maine,  where  the  children  enjoy  the  out-door  sports 
that  give  them  rosy  cheeks.  Thestonris  a  plea  for  the  farm 
animals  of  the  sea-coast  towns  of  Maine  which  are  too  re- 
mote to  be  reached  by  the  humane  soc  et  es  (L  ttle  Brown 
&  Company,  Boston.     P^ce   ?1  20  ) 


In  One  or  ti 
From  "The  Last  American."    Frederick  A.  Stokes  CoJ 
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breakup  point;  then  there  is  an  explanation  and  a  reconcili- 
ation. It  is  a  story  that  will  interest  many  also  who  have 
nassed  the  college  age.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Conyiany, 
New  York.    Price,  $0,60,  net;  postage  S  cents.) 

Why  My  Photoarapkt  are  Bad  is  the  title  Chariea  M.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  gives  to  his  book  on  the  art  of  photography.  The 
volume  contains  the  solution  to  the  problem  that  has  sorely 
perplexed  and  discouraged  many  an  amateur  photographer. 
The  author  s^s  that  in  his  early  career  he  used  every  possi- 
ble means  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  art,  but  without  sat- 
isfactory results.  Then  he  took  lessons  from  a  professional 
and  learned  why  he  had  failed  in  his  previous  attempts.  Dis- 
appointments over  mined  plates  then  became  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  under  and  over  exposures  ceased  to  be  a  perplex- 
ing problem,  unattractive  posing  worried  him  no  more.  The 
joy  of  the  amateur  photon^her  is  increased  largely  by  the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done.  To  the  skilled  manipulator 
the  camera  offers  a  scope  for  imagination  and  ingenuity  in 
obtaining  picturesque  efiecta  which  vie  with  that  of  the  art- 
ist in  oils  and  water-colors.  This  book  vrill  be  a  great  aid  in 
acquiring  such  skill.  It  has  many  illustrations  showing  the 
freaks  of  the  camera,  and  other  illustrations  showing  the 
beginner  how  he  may  avoid  these  bad  effects.  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia.     Price,  Jl.OO  net) 

Woven  With  the  Ship  consists  of  two  parts,  the  last  has 
four  short  stones.  Or  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  the  author, 
it  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  he  is  a  delightful  writer, 
being  able  to  let  one  gallant  deed  follow  anoflier  in  a  most 
natural  way.  The  frontispiece  drawing  of  Mr.  Christy  in 
colors  is  a  most  spirited  affair  and  entices  one  to  read  even  if 
he  planned  not  to  do  so.  It  is  a  sort  of  historic  novel,  some- 
what autobic^raphical  too  ;  it  is  a  character  sketch  of  an  old 
admiral,  a  vetenui  sailor,  a  young  officer,  and  an  innocent 
woman.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Bradv  has  produced  one  of  his 
very  best ;  we  liked  "  Hohenzollem  "  immensely,,  but  the 
human  interest  here  ia  greater  and  that  turns  the  scale.  The 
■ '  Veracious  tales ' '  that  follow  have  each  a  piquancy  of  its 
own.     (J.  B,  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  Jl.SO.) 

The  story  of  Ymaig  George,  of  a  poor  London  parish,  is 
told  by  Edith  Farmiloe  in  short  easy  sentences  and  many 
attractive  colored  pictures.  The  tale  ia  undoubtedly  true  to 
life,  and  representative  of  many  of  the  stories  that  might 
be  told  of  the  children  in  the  slums  of  the  world's  great 
metropolis.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  an  original  one  and  it  is 
work«i  out  with  much  ability.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  SI. 40.) 


From  "  Play  Away."    Dana  Estes  &  Company. 

Ransom's  Folly  is  the  atoiy  that  gives  the  title  to  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stories,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  The  hero 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  stationed  at  Fort  Crockett.  He 
puts  no  faith  in  the  tales  about  road  agents.  As  a  practical 
joke  he  sallies  out  to  stop  a  coach  without  a  gun,  Bimply_  by 
flourishing  a  pair  of  Hheara.  He  succeeds  in  his  undertaking, 
but  all  he  asks  of  the  occupants  of  the  coach  is  a  trifling 
souvenir,  and  it  is  the  elegant  Miss  Post  who  pives  it  to  him. 
It  happens,  however,  that  there  was  a  real  ' '  hold  up ' '  about 
the  same  time,  the  victim  of  which  was  a  United  States  pay- 
master, who  was  not  only  robbed,  but  wounded.  Ransom's 
foolish  escapade  ia  made  known  and  he  ia  arrested,  for  it  is 
believed  it  was  he  who  robbed  the  paymaster.  The  matter 
is  cleared  up  by  HaryCahill,  the  daughter  of  the  post-trader. 
The  other  stories  in  the  volume  are  shorter,  but  equally 
amusing.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  ri 
Laura  E 

books  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  latest  ( 
Hurdy  Gurdy,  a  book  of  rhymes  and  pictures.  These  may 
be  pure  nonsense,  as  "The  Poor  Unfortunate  Hottentot,"  or 
they  may  have  a  large  proportion  of  sense,  but  all  have  the 
true  nursery  rhyme  jingle.  The  pictures,  which  show  much 
ims^nation  ana  are  well  executed,  are  scattered  thru  the 
book  in  profusion.  The  pages  are  oblong  in  shape  and  the 
book  is  bound  in  cloth.  There  is  an  elaborate  colored  cover 
design.     (Dana  Estes  &  Company,  Boston.     Price  $0.75. ) 

n  exciting  story  of  the  time 
_..   _.._    _._    try  officer.  Arthur    St.  Clair, 

■3  governor  of  the  Northwest  territory.  It  deala  largely 
with  the  relations  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians  in  those 
early  days  when  Ohio  was  considered  the  Far  West.  The 
hero  is  Paul  Graydon,  a  young  Virginian,  who  has  many  not- 
able adventures.  Marie  Fontanelle,  the  heroine,  is  an  inter- 
isting  character  who  shares  many  of  Paul's  adventures  and 
finally  marries  him.  The  book  la  well  written  and  is  worth 
the  reading  for  the  light  it  throws  on  an  interesting  period 
of  history.  (The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio.) 

Homer  Greene,  in  Whispering  Tongues,  has  produced  a 
first-class  story  of  college  life.  It  concerns  the  friefidahip 
of  two  young  men  who  had  been  chums  at  school,  but  had 
become  estranged  by  whispering  tongues  of  malice  and  de- 
aign.  A  cane-rush,  a  hazing  ana  other  episodes  figure  in  the 
story.      The  cords  of  frieiuship  are  strained  almost  to  the 


"  LOOK  OUT,  TRUCHI-KI,  YOU'LL  FALL,"  PHYLLIS  SAID. 

From  "ThejWyndham  Girls."    Century  Company. 
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The  famou3  Golliwogg  ai 

addition  of  the  Golliwogg'.  ,  ,.  . 

are  furnished  by  Florence  K.  Upton  and  the  verses  by  Bertha 
Upton.  It  is  one  of  those  oblong:  books  with  colored  pic- 
tures and  contains  a  story  of  adventure  that  could  not  be 
matched  by  Santos-Dumont  or  any  other  of  the  famous  aero- 
nauts. The  remarkable  thing-  about  the  adventures  of  the 
Goltiwogg  and  his  companions  is  that  thev  always  get  thru 
them  in  safety.  Thus  they  have  miraculous  escapes  when 
they  alight  in  thetree,  fallonachimney,  are  immersed  in  the 
lake,  and  are  wafted  to  the  eagles'  nest.  The  colored  pic- 
tures will  please  children  by  their  oddity  and  grotesqueness. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York,  Price,  51.50 
net.) 

Aladdin  O'Brien  may  be  a  queer  title  for  a  book,  but  it  is 
an  unusually  interesting  one.  There  are  people  who  want 
imaginative  literature  of  a  high  and  pure  type  and  Mr. 
Morris  has  produced  one.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
a  book  so  that  a  person  will  keep  on  reading  it  after  he  has 
started  ;  we  shall  only  speak  of  one— selecting  incidents 
that  portray  human  life.  This  does  not  mean  trivial  and 
commonplace  incidents.  We  all  of  us  would  like  to  sail  in 
some  sort  of  balloon  ;  the  beat  writer,  like  the  best  sculptor, 
can  lift  us  out  of  our  common  place  life  and  cause  us  to  see 
fields  full  of  flowers  and  feel  delicious  winds.  We  like  a 
book  that  has  merriment  in  it  and  this  is  such.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company.     Price,  $1.25.) 

We  confess  to  being  interested  in  one  glance  at  The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Girl  on  account  of  the  beautiful  first  picture  and 
the  title  page.  Margaret  Sangster  continues  the  interest  - 
by  a  short  prefatory  note.  We  are  sure  it  must  be  a  good 
book  if  she  endorses  it.  It  has  been  a  wonder  to  us  that 
themes  such  as  this  author  has  selected  are  not  often  chosen. 
It  is  not  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  woman  be  married, 
it  is  that  she  be  nphtly  educated  ;  and  by  this  we  mean  that 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  help  to  shape  a  noble  character. 
Such  a  vast  number  of  volumes  make  marriage  the  goal, 
that  women  are  led  to  shape  all  their  acts  with  reference 
thereto  and  consider  one  to  have  failed  who  has  not  captured 
a  man.    A  grievous  error !    The  truth  is  that  woman  is  a 


co-worker  with  man  in  this  world.  To  present  this  subject 
clearly  is  the  real  office  of  the  schools  and  of  all  pubfica- 
tions.  It  has  been  objectively  presented  in  this  volume  and 
with  eminent  good  sense ;  she  must  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  vast  armv  of  women  workers  in  our  metropolis  and 
has  interpreted  ttieir  lives  thru  the  character  selected. 
(J,  F.  Taylor  &  Company,  New  York.) 

American  boys  ought  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
country's  history  considering  all  the  excellent  atones  dealing 
with  noted  events  within  their  reach.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  is  Jack  and  kia  Island,  by  Lucy  M.  Thurston.  It  is  a 
story  of  1812,  and  describes  the  conflicts  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  the  British.  The  pictures 
are  vivid  and  brilliant,  among  tne  scenes  described  being  the 
storming  of  a  jail  by  a  mob.  The  illustrations  are  by  Clyde 
0.  DeLand.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
(1.20.) 

Israel  Putnam,  by  William  Farrand  Livingston.  Israe 
Putnam  was  one  of  the  genuine  heroes  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence.  There  have  been  many  biographies  con- 
cerning him,  but  this  by  Mr.  Livingston  is  conspicuously  well 
done.  It  deals  with  the  man  and  nis  making  and  with  what 
he  accomplished  in  the  splendid  years  of  his  power.  Israel 
Putnam  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  would  nave  made  his 
mark  in  any  age.  Despite  a  limited  education  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  among  the  many  able  and  energetic  men  of 
his  time. 

A  remarkably  attractive  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  very 
large  number  of  illustrations  in  the  nature  of  historical 
cuts. 

While  the  life  of  Israel  Putnam  is  one  that  would  perhaps 
be  most  appreciated  by  men  and  women,  there  are  many 
single  events  in  it  of  striking  interest  to  children.  These 
events  are  so  well  told  in  this  volume  as  to  make  its  presence 
in  school  libraries  very  desirable.  The  book  is,  however, 
much  more  than  a  popular  account.  It  is  a  true  psycholog- 
ical study  of  the  man  and  \oi  his  relation  to  contemporary 
men  imd  events.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  443  pp., 
8vo.) 

A  novel  idea  is  embodied  in  the  Mother  Goose  Paint 
Book.  It  is  an  oblong  book  with  gorgeously  colored  pictures 
on  the  covers  and  msjiy  pictures  on  the  inside  pages  illus- 
trating Mother  Goose  jingles.  The  latter  pictures,  however, 
are  not  colored.  At  the  edge  are  five  caltes  of  paint  and  a 
brush  and  the  children  can  use  them  to  do  the  coloring  for 
themselves.  We  think  they  will  value  the  book  thus  deco- 
rated by  themselves  higher  than  they  would  one  with  the 
most  beautifully  printed  pictures.  (The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.     Price,  $1.25.) 

Who  can  estimate  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  such  a 
book  as  A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens?  Who  does 
not  remember  with  affection  Bob  Cratchit,  Tiny  Tim,  Mrs. 
Peiziwig— "one  vast  substantial  smile,"  and  even  Ebenezer 
Scrooge,  that  "clutching,  covetous  old  sinner,"  whose  con- 
version to  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  is  the  motive  of  the 
story.  Every  person  should  read  this  tale,  one  of  the  beat 
Dickens  ever  wrote.  The  new  edition  has  six  full-page  illus- 
trations bv  Bertha  G.  Davidson.  (Dana  Estes  &  Company. 
Price  $0.50.) 


"THE  Cmsrs  HAD  COMB." 

From  "  Andy  Grant's  Pluck."    H.  T.  Coatea  &  Conqwny. 
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fortune— all  this  is  told   with  great  ajTm^athy  and  skill. 
(Dana   Estes   &   Company,  Boston.     Price,  net,  $1.00 ;    by 

mail,  $1.10.) 

What  narrative  could  be  of  more  interest  than  that  of  the 
growth  of  a  Dutch  trading  village  to  the  proud  place  of  the 
aecond  city  in  the  world?  This  is  what  Rufua  Rockwell  Wil- 
son has  for  his  theme  in  his  New  York:  Old  artd  New,  a  vol- 
ume which  is  the  result  of  monumental  labor  among  books 
and  manuscripts  and  various  other  records.  The  preparation 
of  the  work  involved  the  study  of  every  noteworthy  author- 
ity dealing  with  the  subject.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
secure  accuracy  of  statement  and  preserve  impartiality  of 
treatment;  but  while  striving  to  make  clear  tne  meanine 
and  logical  continuity  of  events,  the  author's  principu 
thought  has  been  to  lay  hold  of  the  human  and  personal  ele- 
ment of  the  past,  without  which  facts  are  dull  and  lifeless 
things.     Volume  I.  is  historical,  treating  the  history  in  three 


SHE  WISHED  FOR  NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  TO  STAY  WHERE 
SHE  WAS  FOREVER. 

From  "Heidi."  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
A  Lily  of  France  commands  attention  by  its  size  (466pp.) 
and  its  excellent  typography  and  illustration.  It  is  from  the 
press  of  the  American  Baptist  Society  and  its  author  is 
Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  The  volume  takes  usback  to  1568, 
the  year  preceding  to  the  death  of  Henry  Second,  of  France. 
Philip  Second  was  attempting  to  establish  the  inquisition  in 
the  Netherlands;  in  1562  the  Huguenots  were  permitted  to 
assemble  outside  a  ciUr  for  worship,  and  a  religious  war  set 
in;  in  1672  the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
took  place.  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  was  meeting  with  de- 
termmed  resistance  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1588  the 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  and  met  with  signal  defeat;  from 
this  is  dated  the  decline  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  Henry 
Fourth  (Navarre)  came  on  the  throne  of  France  and  issued 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  thus  terminated  in  a  measure  the 
deplorable  civil  condition  that  existed.  The  author  has  taken 
this  era  for  depictii^  a  character  that  held  to  the  Christian 
faith  without  wavering.  They  were  certainly  troublous 
times,  days  of  darkness  and  of  blood.    They  remind  one  of 


From ' '  Lays  for  Little  Chaps. ' '  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 
sections;  (1)  New  Amsterdam  and  its  burghers;  (2)  the 
sway  of  the  English;  (3)  New  York  as  a  free  city,  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  toihe  preaent  day.    Volume 


descriptive,  telling  how  the  old  city  looked  and  how 
andmarks  of  the  original  city  have  gradually  disap- 
peared until  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them  left.    Tne 


sections  of  this  volume  treat  respectively  of  the  following: 
fl)  Thru  the  old  city;  (2)  The  Common  to  Love  Lane; 
(3)  Bloomingdale  and  beyond.  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
light  green  cloth  with  decorations  and  lettering  in  dark  green 
and  gold;  they  have  gilt  top  and  rough  edges.  There  are 
many  illustrations  from  prints  and  photoeraphs  and  decora- 


From  "Napoleon  Jackson."    Century  Company. 

the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  month  from  the 
day  of  his  marria^  the  prince  of  Orange  was  mortally 
wounded;  but  the  " LHy  of  Prance,"  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
his  bride,  passed  away  first.  It  is  an  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful tale  and  well  worth  the  pains  the  author  has  bestowed 

'Upon  it. (American  Baptist  Society. 

[     Maid  Sally  is  a  story  for  girls  by  Harriet  A.  Cheever.  The 

'  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  Virginia  days  just  preceding  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  action  extends  into  the 
eariier  years  of  the  war.  From  the  moment  when  Sally 
Dukeen  of  Slipside  Row  flrst  makes  our  acquaintance  until 
we  say  good-bye  to  her  as  Miss  Sara  Duquesne,  of  Ingleside, 
our  hearts  are  lost  to  this  sweet,  plucky,  red-cheeked,  beau- 
tiful girl  of  the  South.  The  storv  of  ner  love  for  her  fairy 
prince,  of  her  bravelybomehousenold  slavery  under  Mistress 

.  Cory  Ann,  of  her  charming  friendship  .with  the  cheery 
Good-wife  Kendall  and  the  noble  parwjn,  of  her  daring  night- 
ride  to  rescue  Master  Lionel,  and  of  her  coming  into  ner 


"JQE  CLAMBERED  UP  TO  HIS  PLACE." 

From  "Jim  and  Joe."    H.  T.  Coates  &  Company. 
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f  great  opportunity  was  offered  the  makers  of  humorous 
verses.  How  weU  they  improved  it  is  shown  in  a  collection 
entitled  A  LiitU  Book  of  Ping-Pong  Verse.  Besides  the 
verse  it  contains  rules  for  playing  the  game.  There  are 
nearly  one  hundred  verse  selections,  drawn  mainly  from  cur- 
rent periodicals.  The  cover  desigri  is  catchy  and  up-to^te, 
and  the  binding  is  substantial.  (Dana  Estes  &  Com- 
pany. Boston.    Ooth,  {0.76,  net.) 


Jack  and  Black,  tnr  Andrew  Home,  is  one  of  a  B 
very  interesting  books  for  boys.     It  is  a  tale 
ind   adventure  with  handsome  illustrations. 


8  of 

I  tale  of  school  lif« 

..     _  ins.     Mr.    Home  is 

unusually  happy  with  his  school  stories,  and  the  reason  is 
that  he  has  been  there.  He  remembers  what  is  in  a  bo^'a 
mind  and  all  his  imaginings  and  hopes,  and  writes  freely  and 
lovingly  too.  It  is  no  task  for  him  to  spin  this  yam,  for  he 
would  like  to  be  one  amon^  the  boys  he  describes.  This  is 
the  key  to  all  successful  wnting;  so  Thackeray  declares.  We 
like  to  read  good,  healthful,  iMys'  stories  yet  and  hcnte 
we  atwiQ^s  shall,  and  consider  this  as  a  very  happy  example. 
(J.  B,  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  $1.26.) 

Fairy  Trdea  from  Ike  Swedish  of  G.  Djurklo  contain 
twenty-one  stones ;  the  illustrations  are  by  Swedish  and 
f  Norwegian  artists.  None  but  the  Scandinavian  iniagination 
can  put  together  common  facts  and  make  the  combination  so 
intereatingthat  one  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  probability 
at  all.  "The  Old  Woman  and  the  Fish"  is  a  fair  sample  of 
this.  The  fish  talks  and  talks  so  well  that  we  want  to  hear 
what  it  says.  Esop  makes  the  frog  and  the  lamb  talk  sensi- 
bly. This  author,  Bom  in  another  civilization,  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  sense  ;  the  fish  promises  three  wishes  if  let  go.  And 
so  it  reallyhappens  and  here  is  where  the  interest  is  aroused. 
The  buckets  now  go  home  of  themselves,  etc.,  etc.,  just  as 
she  wishes— but  troubles  happen  all  the  same.  The  book  is 
decidedly  well  puttogether.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Price.  $1.40.) 


From  "  Brenda's  Cousin  atRa(kli|[e."     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


The  Naliawil  Capital,  by  George  C.  Hazelton,  Jr.,  de- 
scribes Washington  with  a  fidelity  and  breadth  that  makes  it 
a  most  valuable  volume.  In  the  space  of  280  pages  there  is 
an  amount  of  valuable  information,  gathered  and  condensed, 
that  should  cause  the  book  to  be  desired  by  a  vast  number  of 
Americans  It  is  worthily  illustrated.  From  the  selection 
of  the  territory  for  the  District  in  1788  to  the  present  time. 
over  one  hundred  years,  there  has  been  a  concentration  of 
wealth  and  political  importance  given  to  this  portion  of  the 
republic  that  makes  it  of  high  imi>ortance  to  the  entire 
world.  The  old  capitol  was  burned  in  1S14  and  then  was 
commenced  the  building  of  the  present  structure,  which  has 
been  enlarged  and  beautified  until  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  glad  the  author  limits  himself  lai^ely  to 
describing  the  building  of  the  new  capitol,  its  structure  and 
decoration  and  of  the  magnificent  library  :  for  these  are  not 
found  in  volumes  hithertodirected  to  Washington.  The  illus- 
trations are  well  chosen  and  printed  and  the  whole  volume  is 
worthy  of  the  theme  chosen.  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Company 
New  York.) 


From  • '  New  York  Sketchei. ' '    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Boy  Land  Boomer,  by  Captain  Ralph  Bonehill,  relates 

the  adventures  of  a  lad  who,  with  his  father,  joins  a  num- 
ber of  daring  men  in  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  rich  farming 
lands  of  Oklahoma  before  the  time  when  that  section  was 
thrown  open  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  act.  Okla- 
homa was  formerly  a  part  of  Indian  territory.  It  was  much 
in  dispute  as  early  as  1SS4  and  1S85  and  boomers  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  for  years  trying  to  force  an  entrance  to 
this  rich  district.  Finally  the  land  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement on  April  22,  IB^,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  mad  rush  to  gain  the  best  claims  followed,  and 
some  of  these  scenes  are  described  in  this  volume.  The  best 
known  and  most  daring  of  the  leaders  figures  in  these  Pages 
under  the  name  of  Pawnee  Brown.     The  story  is  valuable  in 

E resenting  a  truthful  description  of  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
le  events  in  American  history.  (The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.     Price,  $1.00.) 

The  scene  and  time  of  the  story  of  Bamaby  Lee  are  New 
Amsterdam  during- the  sway  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  The  hero 
—a  runaway  from  the  tyranny  of  a  scoundrelly  ship  captain 
ttle  better  than  a  pirate— is  rescued  from  his  many  troubles 
by  the  timely  capture  of  the  Dutch  city  when  the  English 
fleet  arrives.     Many  colonial  notables,  drawn  with  the  truth 
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"  A  Lily  of  France."    American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 


and  force  the  author  exhibited  in  his  previous  book,  "Mas- 
ter Skylark,"  play  their  atirrine  drama  on  this  little  stage. 
The  story  was  published  originally  as  a  serial  in  St.  NiehoUie, 
yet  there  is  much  in  it  that  appeals  to  older  people,  and  so 
It  is  not  merely  a  "juvenile,  but  one  worth  the  reading 
of  people  of  any  age.  The  illustrations  by  Clyde  O. 
DeLand  are  numerous  and  excellent.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $1.50.) 

The  many  admirers  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  charminB  stories 
for  girls  will  hail  with  delight  the  now  editions  of"  Little 
Women,"  "Little  Men,"  and  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl" 
which  have  just  been  gotten  out  by.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
These  books  are  perhaps  the  mo«t"widely  read  and  thor- 
oly  beloved  by  girls,  old  and  young,  of  any  that  have  been 
written  in  this  country,  and  are  always  most  acceptable 
holiday  gifts.  The  present  edition  is  well  bound,  with  clear 
print  am  dainty  illustrations.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
fc.00  each.) 

Swios  o/lke  Chiid  World,  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  a  writer 
notably  fitted  for  thia  work,  is  the  title  of  a  book  issued  by 
The  John  Church  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  having  a  remarka- 
ble sale,  as  indeed  is  the  following,  also  issued  by  them  : 
"  Little  Sacred  Songs  for  Little  SmgerB  ;"  "If  I  Were  a 
Girl,"  and  "  If  I  Were  a  Boy  "  are  two  dainty  baby  songs. 
They  have  also  a  series  of  four  sortw-in  sheet  form,  written 
by  Frank  L.  Bristow,  called  "Cat,"  "Dog,"  "Goat," 
"Hen." 

The  University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued 
another  number  of  their  standard  literature  series,  Macbeth, 
edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  college. 
This  edition  follows  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius 
Caesar.  These  editions  have  a  ready  sale,  being  serviceable 
to  younger  pupils  as  well  as  to  those  preparing  for  college 
entrance  examinations.  A  previous  issue  of  this  series,  par- 
ticularly attractive,  was  the  series  of  stories  from  Hans  An- 
dersen. Other  publications  from  this  house  are  Writing 
Latin  by  a  rational  and  systematic  method  of  exercises  and 
a  revised  edition  of  A  Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis  by  Drs.  Venable  and  Wheeler,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  young  people  will  be  glad  that  George  Sand's  charm- 
ing story,  rAe  Rosy  Cloud,  has  been  placed  before  them  in 
such  a  handsome,  illustrated  little  volume  aa  that  we  have 
before  us.  The  heroine  is  a  little  French  peasant  girl.  She 
and  her  mother  and  her  aunt  and  even  the  little  lamb, 
Bichette,  win  our  sympathies.  The  good  plot,  delicate  sen- 
timent, and  breezy  out-dour  atmosphere  have  long  combined 
to  make  this  tale  a  favorite.  The  volume  belongs  to  the 
Young  of  Heart  series.  (Dana  Estes  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price  10.50.) 
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chestnut,  -the  larch— these 
and  many  others  bring  their 
messages  of  good  will  and 
service.  Trees  are  among 
our  truest  friends,  and  their 
friendship  should  be  requited 
with  love  and  care  and  pro- 
tection. These  will  be  ac- 
corded them  when  once  their 
purpose  is  appreciated. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany.    Price,  J0.50.) 

The  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
French  writers  occurred  in 
July  of  this  year,  and  it  haa 
been  observed  by  the  publi- 
cation in  Englisb  of  a  vol- 
ume giving  an  account  of  Tfce 
Life  and  Writings  of  Alex- 
_  andre  Dtimas.  The  author 
of  this  memorial  volume  to 
the  great  Frenchman,  Harry 
A.  Spurr,  has  endeavored  t» 
tell  the  general  reader  who 
Dumas  was,  what  he  did, 
which  books  he  wrote  and 
which  he  did  not,  and  finally 
what  his  confreres  and  the 
great  critics  have  said  of 
him.  He  makes  especially 
prominent  the  fact  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place 
m  the  past  thirty  years  in 
the  literary  estimation  of 
Dumas,  Very  little  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Dumas'  plays 
because  the  general  reader 
of  the  English-speaking  pub- 


lic has  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  or  reading  them, 
and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  mterested  in  them.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated.  (Frederick  A.JStokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $2.00.) 

Several  amusing  stories  of  New  Fngtand  country  folk  cen- 
tering around  the  person  of  a  griziied  old  mariner  are  included 
in  a  volume  entitled  Cap'n  "ntus.  The  author,  Clay  Emery, 
by  the  skilful  use  of  dialect  and  descriptions,  has  managed 
to  impart  a  wonderful  degree  of  lifelikeneas  to  these  tales. 
They  have  the  salty  flavor  of  the  seacoast  town.     Among' 


In  an  ingenious  serie 
Bessie  Kenyon  Ulrich, 
the  uses  of  trees  and  tri 
like  a  series  of  stories. 


I  of  descriptions  and  conversations 
n    The  Chud  and  the  Tree,  tells  of 

eroducts,  so  as  to  make  them  read 
B  oak,  the  maple,  the  cedar,  the 


From  "TheGolliwogg's  Air-ship."  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

them  are  "Captain  Titua'  Ride,"  "Uncle  Silas  on  Baked 
Beans,"  "A  Stomach  Pump  Story,"  "An  Eel  Story,"  "A 
Whaling  Yarn,"  "  A  Horse  Trade,"  etc.  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.     Price,  $1.00.) 

Miss  Z>ePeyB(er'sBotf,whichEthelredB.  Barry  writes  about 
so  entertainingly,  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  kind,  but  he 
turns  out  well  m  the  end.    The  worthy  lady  is  of  settled  year& 
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From  "  In  the  Green  Forest."    Little,  Brown  &  Comjany 


and  habits  and  she  is  not  charmed  witht!iep;:o3pect  of  having' 
a  boy  in  the  house,  yet  she  takes  him  rather  than  see  him 
sent  to  an  asylum.  She  has  many  misgivings  when  she 
learns  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  circus-rider,  and  she  sets  her- 
self to  combat  any  evil  heritage  in  the  boy's  nature.  He  re- 
veals so  many  good  traits  that  he  shames  the  good  lady's 
pious  intentions.  The  book  is  healthful  in  tone  and  instruct- 
ive. It  is  bound  in  cloth,  with  special  cover  design,  frontis- 
piece and  title  page,  (Thomn"  *■  Crowel!&  Company,  New 
York.-:  Price.  SO..'iO,r:ne'  . 

.VoTonejwno  visits'.  St.  Augustine,  h'lorida,  but  will  feel 
that  it  is  the  place  for  a  romance.  Miss  Annie  T.  Colcock 
has  laid  the  scene  of  her  charming  novel,  Margaret  Tudor, 
in  that  very  ancient  city.  The  heroine  was  one  who  em- 
barked on  a  ship  about  1670  and  who  was  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  the  volume  portrays  her  captivity.  The  interest  that  is 
felt  in  the  early  times  in  St.  Augustine  cannot  but  make 
such  a  Ixok  a  popular  one.  The  setting  of  the  volume,  the 
language,  the  character  of  the  people  strikes  one  very  favor- 
ably. The  town  itself  is  full  of  romance;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  America;  and  one  is  ready  to  believe  that  the  scenes 
depicted  really  occurred  there,  and  that  Margaret  Tudor 
walked  along  narrow  St.  George's  street,  and  that  she  es- 
caped and  lived  to  tell  the  story.  (FrederickA.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Last  American  is  the  title  of  a  most  handsomely  illus- 
trated volume  by  J.  A.  Mitchell  that  gives  (supposedly) 
pages  from  the  journal  of  one  Khan-Ki,  an  admiral  in  the 
Persian  navy.  The  illustrations  in  color  are  by  F.  W.  Read, 
with  decorative  designs  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield,  and  draw- 
ings also  by  the  author.  It  is  an  attempt  to  realize  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  American  nation.  Khan-ki  wanders  thru 
New  York  and  Washington,  which  have  been  deserted  and 
are!  moldering  in  ruins  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  to-da^. 
There  is  no  likelihood  this  will  take  place,  It  is  true,  in  a  lit- 
tle over  1,000  years  from  now;  surely  we  shall  be  as  lon^- 
lived  as  old  Egypt.  However,  it  does  one  good  to  read  his 
own  epitaph,  and  especially  in  a  form  so  quaintly  arranged. 
We  admire  a  work  so  charmingly  housed  as  this  is.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 


A  lively  and  readable  school  story  by  Myra 
Sawyer  Hamlin  bears  the  title  of  QUnaHne'e 
Proxy.    A  young  American  girl  who  does  not 

Spreciate  the  advantages  of  an  expensive 
ucation,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  father, 
bestows  her  advantages  on  another  girl  who 
beconies  her  proxy  for  a  year.    The  one  who 

fives  Uie  favor  is  a  generous,  impulsive,  un- 
isciplined  American  girl  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Her  proxy  is  quiet  another  type— a 
girl  of  rare  beauty,  educated  in  the  old  world, 
conservative,  cautious,  and  retiring.  The 
book  contains  spirited  correspondence  be- 
tween a  boy  and  a  eirl;  a  base-ball  game  be- 
tween Harvutl  ana  Yale;  a  glimpse  of  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  a  description  of  the  faraous  royal 
school  at  Charlottenbui^,  Prussia,  founded, 
endowed,  and  protected  by  the  German   em- 


CLARA  E.  LAUCHLIN. 

Author  of  "  Stories  of  Anthers'  Loves. 
J.  B,  Lippincott  Company. 


the  spirit  pf  mwlem  life  in  the  best  schools. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.20.) 
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IJe    Teachere'   Retirement    Fund    of  him  the  degree  of  D.D.     Since   1897  he  Swiss  Tea chcrs. 

Bunalo    now    amounts  to  over  {27,000  haa  been  closely  connected  with  Oberlin. 
and  IS  deposited   in  two  banks,  but  is      ™      „i,„„;„.™  j„„.,*„™*  „*  r«™ii       The  public  schools  in  Switserlwid  are 

b.  held  b  .h.  „.„  ,u,^.  ^^^tj.,^,^,«^^,.^..^  ^hi.™g^™.,v£^  „  v.g 

there  were  6,005,  and  the  number  of  pu-  Stockton.  CiUifomia,  is  to  have  a  new  cwmot  teach  they  w*  pensioned  hberally. 
pils  enrolled  was  520  000  *""    elegant    high    school    buiidmg    for  The  result  is  that  the  country  has  an  ex- 

'  which  the   bids  have  already   been  re-  cellent  corps  of  educators. 

In  Oregon  the  rural  district  schools  are  ceived. 
to  be  combined.      When  the  districts  are      _,        u     i  j-      .        *r^  .  twi    v         CMcaSO  UmversitV  RcCCiptS. 

united  the  funds  are  to  be  lumped  and  .   The  schooldirectorsof  Spokane  Wash.,       «-»"'-*»"   u.uvs.wiy   «^i,ei»f«. 

* .„.!-_  *„„.-i:..- i.u-i. — !j.^  have  awarded  contracts  for  buildiiw:  two      xhe  University  of  Chicago  Weekljivab- 

'  tf^n^^*^^'      *"*    contracU    call   for  ijahes  a  list  of  the  principal  donations  the 
_     _  545,000.  university  has  received  up  to  the  present 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Chicago  .  ProfesMr  C.  Churton,  of  the  bureau  of  time.  It  is  as  follows: 
which  it  is  hoped  will  do  away  with  all  investi^tion  of  the  Southern  Education  John  D.  Rockefeller- 
controversy  over  the  teaching  of  Ger-  Board  is  to  publish  a  bulletm  on  the  con-  May.  1889  .  .  $600,000 
man.  The  language  is  not  to%e  taught  !?l'i"''°  Vf.S^^.^'^^Pit  {,"  Wf-'i^T  Septem^r.  1890  .  itoWOOO 
in  a  school  unless  seventy-fivepupilssball  states.  This  will  show  how  better  teach-  peQury  1892  .  .  1000  000 
askforit.  InthatcaaetwoteacherewiUbe  f"-  '**^'^V,^S!?°''']ST\  ^^  "T^f  December.  1892  .  .  1000  000 
sent  to  the  school  who  are  to  devote  half  ^"^  may  be  obtained  by  having  schools  ^  ^ggg'  IW.OOO 
their  time  to  teaching  the  language.  In  !""'*  evenly  distributed.  These  advan-  jyj^^^^  1394  _  .  176  qoo 
schools  where  there  S«  not  ^vCTty-five  tages  have  Wen  thoroly  worked  out  from  October;i893  ■  -  ■  500  000 
German  students  those  who  wish  may  statistics  gathered  m  all  parts  of  the  October  1895  .  3,000.000 
move  to  schools  where  it  is  taught.             t>out(i.                                                              December,  1900             .           .    1,500,000 

Arbor  day  will  be  celebrated  in  Tennes-      New  schoolbuildings  are  in  process  of  December,  1901  .     1.260,000 

HOC  (in  Nnvomhor  ftS  erection  at  Fort  Atkinson,    Wiaconain;  

«B.  ui,  iiovemuer  ^.  Beresford,  South  DakoU.  and  Winfield,       Rockefeller  total  $10,176,000 

Wheaton  college  at  Wheaton.  Illinois,    Kansas.  Reynolds  estate  .       225,000 

is  erecting  an  inctustrial  building  besides  a      w™vlw.w  Wil«.r.  i.  the  ««»  lovmon  in   Miss  Helen  Culver  .     1,026,000 

gymnasium  and  dormitory.  .1,    ^         yS?      *  ■      "jy*^"^"  Martin  A.  Ryerson  .       380,000 

the  history  of  Pnnceton  university  to  be  SlTT  1     ™  vi-tT^  ^  non 

George   W.    Nash,    who  has   recently  elevated  U>  the  presidency.  *  nS^J;,!^'^''*^         '  '       ^'2m 

been    elected    state    superintendent    of      „  ,       .  _,„  .      .  ,,    ,,_  ,,      g^"^^",^^-    "  „  v    ■,  '       ^'Tl 

schools  in  South  Dakota,  was  graduated  „By  a  vote  of  212  to  eighty-three  the  jTanual  Training  School  .       ^,000 

from  Yankton  college  in  1891       He  at  foas^   at  Commons,  after  a  forty-five  Marshall  Field    ...  360,000 

once  went  to  teaching  at  Augustana  col-  ***?"  discussion  of  the  de^is  of  the  edu-  Sydney  A   Kent  .  240,000 

lege,  in  Canton,  South  Dakota.     In  1893  <=?*'«"  ^ill    passed  't  by  the  committee  Silas  Cobb  •  ■  -        16G,000 

stage  on  November  20.  Notice  was  given  Mrs.  Caroline  Haskell  .  145,000 

that  several  amendments  will  be  made  in  George  C.  Walker  137,000 

the  report  stage  of  the  measure.  Mrs.  Nancy  Foster       .  .         60,000 

The  trustees  of  the  Univ^^^^^^^^  JJ-  ^l^Be^ec^-"    !  !         ISZ 

^^rle r^ta  ZTontribut^  £-  ^Zf  ^fX^^nirtv  and        "^''^ 
OM   for  a  new  building   for  the  univer-  ^ther^^^^fts  m  property  and       ^^ 

^'^y-  Mrs.  Anna  Hitchcock  .           .       200,000 

Drs.  E.  W.  and  Clarence  H.  Clark  have  A.  C.  Bartlett  .                       .       210,000 

given  $100,000  to  the  University  of  Penn-  Leon  Mandel                  .                     75,000 

Bvlvania  to  found  a  chair  of  Assyriolt^.  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine                .       100.000 

'fhis  is  a  result  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Miscellaneous  during  1902               766,000 

H.   V.   Hilprecht    for   the   last   fourteen  

years.      Dr.  Hilprecht  has  already  been  General  total                         .  $5,800,000 

[  named  as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  Grand  total                                .  15,976,000 

'^"*"'-  These  figures  represent,  of  course,  only 

The  marriage  of  president  and  rector  the  larger  gifts  to  the  university, 

of  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  institute,  P,  C.  .in 

Chamberlain,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  High  School  Principals  2t  Syia- 

striklng  spectacle  in  which  half  a  hundred  CUSC 

student  of  the  institute  participated.  ' 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  The  Associated  Academic  Principals  of 

bride  and  groom  entered  their  carriage  the  State  of  New  York  will  hold  its  an- 

the  seniors  detached  the  horses  and  drew  nual   holiday  conference  at   Syracuse  on 

the  carriaee  to  its  destination.   The  lower  December  ^,  30,  31.     A  change  has  been 

classmen  fell  in  and  marched  behind  the  made  in  the  genera!  arrangement  of  the 

carriage  to  the  house  of  the  reception.  program.     There  will  be  but  one  address 

he  became  principal  of  Yankton  college  7.000  boys  between  fourteen  and  twenty.  ^  The  conference  will  open  with  an  ad- 
academy.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  only  600  are  in  area?  by  Prea  Rush  Rheea  of  the  Uni- 
study  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  school.  The  rest  are  wage  earners,  veraity  of  Rochester  on  Thoroness  Ver- 
on  his  return  Yankton  college  awarfed  mostly  in  factories.  ^^,?'"^?4^r-  „.Ti'%.^!;"*^V?^'?^™il^P?" 
Viim  the  HBOT-eB  nf  MnHtor  nr  ^i-Ionro  In  ,  wil  be  The  High  School  in  its  Relation 
?^  he  KTe  DroKro/mXmatics  ^""^^  idea  of  the  London  school  board  to  Commercial  iSucation."  by  Supt.  Em- 
sjri  Mti^mv  at  Y^on  a  MsftZ  he  may  be  obtained  from  the  folowmg  fig-  met  Belknap,  of  Lockport;  "TheDiffer- 
ana  astrononw  at  lanKton,  a  Position  ne  ^^^  ^f  the  tota^  staff  under  its  control:  ent  and  Indifferent  DecrMS  of  Preoara- 
has  since  held.  He  has  directed  the  work  t-l„  _,,_,u--  „*  foar-hB™  in^li.Hinir  h^^A  f-  V  iv  ,!  .u  f^B'^^  ".'  C,  ^r  l 
in  TM\a<rntfM  at  YnnUfnn  anH  ia  nrBBiHcnt  ^"^  numDer  01  teactiers,  inciuoing  neau  tioti  for  Co  ege  that  Appear  m  English, 
if  t^&andWsh  school  deoartment  assistants  and  pumi  teachers  is  13,885  ;  Speciallv  in  Tk.mpOBitior  Spelling:  ani 
of  thl  Statf  MucS  A^  the  head  office  staff  numbers  559;  gen-  pj^i^  o£l-Fashionid  Reading'Aloua  "  by 
01  the  btate  Mucation  Association.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^0^^  ^,^_                                   ^     ^     Stryker.  of    Hamilton    college: 

Harvard  university  has  received  a  gift  Washington  D  C  -Governor  Taft  "  Manual  Training  in  Villages  and  Small 
of  $100  000  from  James  Stillman..ofl!few  haTt^^oS  V  war  department  That  Cities,"  by  Prin^  Vinton>  Paessler, 
York  to  endow  a  professorship  m  com-  j,^  ^as  appointed  Elmer  g.  Bryan,  for-  Binghamton;  "Profe^ional  Ethics;  Re- 
parative anatomy.  ^^^j     of  6loomington.  Indiana,  superin-  '"tion  of  Principal  to  Supenn*'""'-'"^   »" 

Dr.    Henry  Churchill   King  has  been  tendent  of  education  for  the  Philippines.    Subordinates,     Other     Pnnc 


succeed  the  late  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  intendent  of  schools  in  Manila,  hib  new  ""itcia  ui  luh  aanutinLiun  mc. 
Dr.  King  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  and  appointment  was  on  the  advice  of  Gen.  President,  Frank  S.  Fosdick,  Buffalo; 
from  1OT9  until  1882  was  professor  of  James  F.  Smith  and  was  retjuested  by  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms.  U.  S.  N.  Y., 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  same  insti-  the  Filipino  teachers.  It  was  indorsed  by  Albany;  treasurer,  Ernest  E.  Smith, 
tution.     In  1883   Harvard  conferred  on  the  several  schools  in  the  islands.  Canajoharie. 
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From  "Japan."     H.  T.  Coatea  &  Company, 


university  is  the  soul  of  the  nation  and 
the  duty  of  the  American  university  ia  to 
show  the  people  of  America  that  they 

owe  an  intellectual  debt,  not  only  to  the 
English    universities,  but    also    to    the 

America's  destiny  lies  in  the  Far  East 
and  there  her  intellectual  strength  must 
be  made  to  triumph  over  brute  force. 

The  United  States  will  be  the  future 
pioneer  of  civilization,  and  that  which  it 
produces  will,  in  all  probability,  be  im- 
posed on  the  East. 

Teachers'  Training  CoUese. 

The  London  Day  Training  colleee  was 
formally  opened  on  October  6,  in  tne  hall 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics  where 


The  first  training  college  for  teachers, 

England,  was  established  in  1836.  In 
a  few  years  there  were  thirty- four  resi- 
dential and  fourteen  day  trainiiig  colleges 
scattered  over  the  country.  Of  late,  the 
college  facilities  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
triined  teachere.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  London  where  20,000  trained 
teachers  are  required  in  the  various 
s  ;hools.  As  a  result  of  this  difficulty  the 
London  County  Council  with  the  aid  of 
the  Universi^  of  London  established  the 
new  school  for  the  training  of  teachers 
particularly    for    London    schools.     The 


Liberal   High  School  Provisions,    towns,  and  improvements  are  being  made   work  of  each  student  will  be  arranged  by 
.         .  ,,-,-,  ,     onthelineofthesuggestionBofthe  board,   the  principal,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suit 

A  variety  of  lemslation  has  recently  Qne  of  the  principifl  reforms  has  been  an  the  kind  of  teaching  he  has  in  view.  All 
been  passed  by  MMsachusetto  with  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  studenta  will  receive  instroction  in  the 
double  purpose  of  aidmg  towns  to  provide   the  natural  sciences.  theory,  history,  and  art  of  education, 

high  BchooU  and  also  to  improve  auch  ^  ig  1,0™^  that  the  increased  high  The  principles  studied  in  the  lecture- 
^^,™  ■  **'P°  '^J('^^'*"*  L  *'  school  facilities  in  the  stat«  will  better  room  will  be  exemplified  in  the  secondary 
since  1821,  is  to  require  all  towns  with  a  the  education  of  the  average  pupil  by  schoolswhere  practical  work  will  bedone 
population  of  over  500  families  to  main-  appealing  to  his  ambition,  will  strengthen  by  the  studenta  and  everything  will  be 
tain  a  free  hi^h  school,     ihe  number  of  his  effort,  and  lead  to  better  accomplish-  done  to  make  the  course  bear  as  directly 


University  Union. 


towns  havingless  than  600  families  within  ment 
their  limits  is  186  and  it  is  concerning 

these  that  the  current  legislation  has  been  ui.^i^i^ij  unmumt.  director  of'the  United  Free'Church  col- 

passed.  M,  Jules  Cambon,  the  retiring  French  lege,  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  professor 

In  1891  the  state  order  that  every  town  ambassador,  delivered  an  address  at  Co-  of  education  and  president  of  the  new 
without  a  high  school  of  it«  own  should  lumbia  university  on  November  18,  on  college,  as  announced  in  these  columns 
pay  for  the  tuition  of  its  properly  quali-    "A  Farewell  to  American  Universities."   some  time  since. 

fied  children  in  the  high  school  of  another      M.  Cambon  said  in  part:  

town  or  city,  and,  should  it  see  fit,  for      "Thebondofunion  in  the  United  States      om.    rn    -j     ■     ■  ■ 

their  conveyance  also.  is  not  so  much  thegovemment  as  its  uni-       The  Florida  legislature  is  to  he  asked 

In  1895  the  state  began  to  reimburse  yeraitieB,  which   represent  at  the   same   to  pass  upon  the  question  of  uniformly 
towns  of  a  leas  valuation  than  $500,000  time  the  intellectuid  bond  of  this  nation   f  f  books  m  that  state.    Various  leading 
each,  and  without  high  schools  of  their   with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.    The  papers  are  behind  this  movement, 
own,  for  their   tuition 
expenditures  in  outside 
high  schools  approvec* 
by  the  stato  board  ol 
education. 

In  1902  the  state  ex 
tended  its  policy  ot  aid- 
ing in  the  maintenance 
of  nigh  school  instruc- 
tion to  all  towns  that 
are  not  required  by  law 
to  maintain  high 
schools  of  their  own. 
Thus  a  free  high  school 
education  is  open  to 
every  pupil  in  the  state. 
One  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that,  besides 
providing  for  the  high 
achool  education  of  all 
who  desire  it,  the  law 
improves    the    schools 

One  section  of  the 
statute  provides  that 
towns  maintaining  a 
high  school  with  only 
one  teacher  are  not  en- 
titled to  state  aid,  but 
they  may  have  it  by 
discontinuing  their 
school.  The  result  is 
that  the  poorer  schools 
have  been  abandoned 
and  the  combined 
schools  are  much  more 
effective.  Agents  of 
the  board  of  education 
are  rapidly  visiting  the 
scboolB  in  these  amaller 


■■1 

""^i^^^^^Z-  -  . 

-Ml               _         - 

ST.   TBOHAB 

"Travelers'  Tales  of  Pan-American  Countries." 


Dana  Estes  &  Company. 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  committee  on  elementary  schools  Open  to  thc  People  On  Sundays.      Dr.  Fcltcr's  Q.  A.  R.  Speech. 

has  recommended  to  the  board  of  educa-  j^^  g  j^  ^f  ^^^  f^^  ^yiat  rumor  has  At  the  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of 
tion  that  P^^ble  schod^uses  fOT J^^^  suggested  that  there  is  considerable  oppo-  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327  G.  A.  R.  on  No- 
dergartens  be  constructed  in  three  Brook-  .^»  ^j^^  churches  over  the  open-  vember  19,  Prin.  William  L.  Felter,  of 
1,^   -«u_i_„«wi„      Ai„^   *\.^   ^^^r^.*^^  .     .  ^ _     *r-      the  Brooklyn  Commercial  hi^h  school,  ad- 

dressed the  diners  in  denunciation  of  the 
.    ,,    -  ,^u^^w««^«.  «M»  K^«M*v«^   w   w**^   *^w^.^«  present  labor  conditions  brought  about  by 

m  Mott  street.  Choral  Union  the  use  of  P.  S.  Nos.  20,   the  unions.    Dr.  Felter  said  m  part: 

A  plan  is  being  worked  out  to  provide  25  «id  82,  Manhattan,  for  singing  classes     ^'^JfJ^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  colirse  of  stiTdy  in  the  evenii^?  hieh  <*«  Sunday  afternoon.  slave  [f^^%  A«]?}^^g|^^^^^^ 

?aSlnte '^^^^^^^  Teachers  CoUege  Needs  Funds,     slave  driver  ^d  the  walking  delegate  is 

Sficates.    One  sucfdepartment  will  be      The  finance  committee  of  Teachers  col-  Jfe^TvfJ'f™  ^^^  ThJ"  ant 

the  commercial  and  another  the  English  lege  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  ^J^f^J^^fJ^  t^^^^5,  ^i,?,'?w,'^JJi^^ 
department.  ^^  *«  iTiPr«A«AH  *inHn^Ant       nwincr  to  sought  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from 

Charges  of  cruelty  and  assault  have 
been  preferred  ag^nst  Charles  E.  Ziegjer, 
a  teac" 
charg< 
gher  who 
was  attemi 

him  and  injui^'him  so  that"  the  chTld  may  burdeTwhi'^  thHol^ee^MkB  the  public  f?  ^  ^^^^  you  will  stand.    Y6u  were 

lose  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  to  help  it  raise.  hned  up  once  on  this  proposition.     If  you 

^  are  asked  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 

The   ''rest  house"  in  Hamilton  Fish  fo  Studv  Pedas!OS!v  a  militiaman  who  obeyed  the  law  of  his 

Park  is  to  be  used  for  a  kindergarten  un-      t«xt      vl-t^      v,      ?A-f  state  rather  than  the  dictates  of  a  labor 

der  the  charge  of  the  board  of  educa-       Ine  New  York  leacners    Assjxiiation,  union  recently,  you  will  doubtless  say, 

tion.  o'  which  Magnus  Gross  is  president,   is  .  He  did  right.'  "^ 

arranging  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 

Large  specimens  of  the  rocks  of  New  college  course  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  No  Union  Among  These  Unions. 
York  city  will  be  distributed  to  school  pedagogical  subjects,  attendance  upon  Qwing  to  the  brotherhood  of  carpenters 
representatives  and  teachers  of  those  which  will  be  accepted  in  the  public  refusing  to  work  with  the  brotherhood 
grades  in  which  minerals  are  taught  by  schools  of  the  city  as  a  substitute  for  ^f  painters,  work  was  stopped  on  the 
ttie  natiwal  science  committee,  of  the  a  college  course.  A  course  of  lectures  annex  to  the  manual  training  high  school 
Normal  Alumnae.  Pnnted  labels  will  be  on  psychology,  methods,  and  English  j^  Brooklyn  last  week.  Several  hundred 
given  with  the  specimens  which  include  have  been  arrai^^  and  diplomas  will  be  pupils  of  the  school  are  now  attending 
orthoclase,  feldspar,  quartz  mica,  schist,  grated  the  stu&nts  unpn  the  completion  Qf.time  session,  waiting  for  the  comple- 
dolomite,  sandstone,  and  f ohacious  gneiss  of  the  course  and  this  diploma  will  be  ac-  Hqj^  Qf  ^^^  annex  Work  was  finally  re- 
containing  garnets.                                       cepted  as  representingwork  equivalent  to  guj^ed  by  the  employment  of  members  of 

The   School  Crafts  Club  held  its  first  *  ^^^^ersity  course.   T^  hundred  teach-  the  Amalfiramated  Association  of  Painters 

aSS!.MS?ScS55«^  Ducked  T«chin,  of  tn^h.  Recent  Ueatfts. 

sign."     Papers  were  ] 
lien  on  ''Applied  Desi 

ffiiiTfte^t  or--^^^^  was:  -  a^lish  and  Literature."  Among  ^"  XaTe  ^Heiri W  ^^^^^^^ 

Deaiim  in  the  Schools  of  Snrinirfield. "        the  speakers  were  Associate  Supt.  E.  L.   *  ^Tt^"  u^  -     neiaeioerg  university,    ne 

uesign  m  tfte  bcnools  ol  bpnngneio.  steveMTPrin.  Percival  Chubbj^  of  the  ^^d  taught  in  Paterson  about  four  years. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Ethical  Culture  school.  Dr.  James  C.  Thomas  Embly  Osmund,  an  adapter  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  November  17,  Byrnes,  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  German  and  French  plays,  and  a  writer 
elected  Alfred  G.  Compton,  professor  of  Frank  H.  Wood,  conductor  of  the  state  of  educational  books,  died  in  New  York 
physics,  to  the  position  of  supervising  training  classes.  on  October  26.     He  was  bom  in  Akron, 

professor,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  Mr.  Chubb  said  that  the  really  effec-  Ohio,  in  1828,  and  was  graduated  from 
acting  president  of  the  college.  Profes-  tive  basis  of  English  teaching  is  oral  Oberlin  college.  After  graduation  he 
sor  Compton  has  been  president  of  the  work.  This,  he  said,  predicates  a  teach-  spent  several  years  in  the  university  of 
associate  alumni  for  several  years.  He  er  who  is  to  some  extent  a  master  of  Paris  and  the  university  of  Berlin. 
is  a-^istee  of  the  Students'  Aid  Fund,  Ehiglish,  both  in  speaking  and  writing— a  A  government  message  announces  the 
an  officer  of  the  University  Settlement  cnutsman.  There  should  be  more  story  death  of  Joshua  B.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Exeter, 
Society  and  of  vanous  scientific  societies,   tellmg  and  more  free  conversations  in  the  N.  H.    He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Philip- 

A  very  pertinent  reason  has  been  dis-  class-room.  In  written  work  there  is  too  pines  and  died  at  Manila  of  the  cholera, 
covered  "by  Prhicipal  Rollins,  of  the  For^-  ni^ch  exaction  and  the  compositions  are  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
sixth  street  evening  high  school,  why  the  made  too  long.        ^      .    .  Vermont  in  1901. 

recognition  by  the  regents  of  evening      As  regards  "teratoe  it  is  very  iniport-         a  „t}inr  of  the  Hentv  Bnnlc«! 
couSes  should  be  secu^.    If  thiscomS  ?nt  to  instil  in  the  child  a  love  of  what  is        Auttior  01  tne  nenty  UOOKS. 
about  the  school  will  be  entitled  to  par-  *?  books.      A  child's  acquaintance  with      George  Alfred  Henty,  the  well-known 
ticipate  in  the  regent's  apparatus  fund  literature  should  be  rather  a  process  for  author,  and  former  war  correspondent 
to  tne  extent  of  about  $1,000  a  year.  t^®  ^i^®  ^'  the  thing  than  an  analysis  to  died  in  London  on  November  16. 

_,     __  T^.     .     ,  ,'  A        .    .      1^       meet  the  entrance  requirement  examina-       He  was  bom  at  Trumpington,  Cam- 

The  Women  Principals  Association  has  tions.  When  the  work  is  read  in  the  lat-  bridge,  on  Dec.  8, 1832,  and  was  educated 
petitioned  the  superintendent  to  secure  a  ter  way  it  is  hated.  When  it  is  made  a  at  Westminster  and  at  Caius  college, 
systena  whereby  large  school  buildings  joy  the  child  gains  high  ideals  and  the  Cambridge.  For  some  years  he  was  con- 
shall  be  organized  as  two  full  depart-  characters  in  the  books  stimulate  his  ethi-  nected  with  the  army  m  the  purveyor's 
nwnts,  with  a  man  m  charge  of  boys  of  cal  and  moral  qualities  and  make  for  high  department,  serving  in  the  Crimean  war; 
all  grades,  and  a  woman  supervising  the  citizenship.  The  schools  give  the  habit  later  was  engaged  in  mining  operations 
firirls-  of  order  but  do  not  go  deep  enough  into  in  Italy,  and  in  1865  became  special  cor- 

The  Normal  college  has  appointed  Miss  the  heart  of  the  child  to  stimulate  other  respondent  of  The  London  Standard. 
D.  C.  Hess  a  tutor  in  English  and  Mrs.   ^bits.  He  went  thru  the  Austro-Italian,  Franco- 

E.'  B.  Dunton  a  tutor  in  Latin.  ^^-    Stevens  said  that  the    last  few  German  and    Turco-Servian    wars,    the 

'*_,,-,  .      J      .     .    years,  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  English  Abyssinian  and  Ashanti  expeditions,  and 

O.  p.  Clark  has  been  appointed  pnnci-  w  concerned,  has  been  a  destructive  period  was  with  Garibaldi  in  the  Tyrol.  He 
pal  of  the  Brooklyn  evemng  high  school  and  the  formative  time  is  just  beginning,  wrote  many  popular  novels  and  about  one 
for  men.  Now  oral  work  is  considered  necessary  hundred  books  tor  boys,  with  whom  he  is 

E.  C.  Gibney  is  in  charge  of  the  Satur-   and  the  teacher  should  be  the  model  for  a  special  favorite. 
day  playground  in  P.  S    49,  and  Rose  G.    ^"^1*  work.      The  speaker  gave  the  fol-       Probably  no  author  has  been  read  with 
Brown  Ss  assistant  teacher  at  playground  lowing    points  as  being  important    for  greater  interest  by  countless  school  boys 
177,  the  teaching  of  English:  A  standard  for  than  Mr.  Henty.    To  them  his  stories  of 

pronunciation,  a  standard  of  interpreta-  adventure  were  of  intense  interest  and 

The  board  of  education  is  to  establish  tion,  literary  taste,  a  standard  of  beauty,  they  held  their  sway  over  each  succeeding 
a  bureau  of  information  at  the  hall  of  the  ethics,  and  ideals,  which  shall  shape  the  generation  of  boys,  a  fact  which  is  the 
board.  child's  whole  life.  best  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  author. 
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Goiaen  Gate  Touts. 
r<^  r«<  •  II  ■  Ilf- C.I  D  d  u  t' I  fl  J 


California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  resorts 
have  become  so  popular  in  recent  years 
with  the  better  class  of  winter  reat  and 
pleasure  seekers  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  decided  to  run 
two  Goiden  Gate  tours  this  winter,  one 
to  include  the  famous  Mardi  Gras  spec- 
tacle at  New  Orleans.  On  the  going 
trip  both  tours  will  travel  by  the  Golden 
Gate  Special,  one  of  the  finest  trains 
that  crosses  the  continent.  One  tour 
will  return  by  this  train,  while  passen- 
gers by  the  otner  and  later  tour  will  use 
re^lar  trains  returning.  In  California 
passengers  will  be  entirely  at  their  own 
pleasure  in  the  matter  of  itinerary. 
Should  a  suHicienUy  large  number  of 
paasengera  desire  to  join  in  taking  an 
itinerary  suggested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Sailroad  Company,  the  services  of  a 
Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon  will  be  at 
their  disposal. 

The  first  tour  will  leave  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washinf^ton. 
and  other  points  on  Thursday.  January 
29,  and  will  travel  via  Chicago,  Kan- 
nas  City,  and  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles 
juul  San   Diego,  arriving  at  the   latter 

Kint  February  2.  An  entire  month  may 
devoted  to  visiting  California  resorts, 
the  Golden  Gate  Special  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  the  return  trip  Tuesday, 
Uarch  3.  and  returning  via  Salt  Lake 
City,  GienwoocI  Springs,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Denver.  The  rate  for  this  tour  will 
l>e  $300,  covering  all  expenses  of  railroad 
transportation,  including  side  trips  in 
California,  as  well  as  berth  and  meals  on 
the  Golden  Gate  Special  going  and  re- 
turning. No  hotel  expenses  in  California 
are  included.  Tickets  are  good  for  re- 
turn trip  for  nine  months,  excepting 
that  passengers  who  do  not  return  on 
the  Special  must  provide  their  own  Pull- 
Tnan   accommodations   and    meals    east- 

Tour  No.  2  will  leave  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  by  the  Golden  Gate  Special. 
Cincinnati,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile  will 
be  visited    en    route  to  New   Orleans, 


Bide-tracked  for  occupancy  during  the 
three  days  spent  in  New  Orleans.  Stops 
will  also  be  made  at  Beaumont,  Texas, 
Houston.  Texas.  San  Antonio,  and  El 
Paao.  The  train  will  arrive  at  San  Diego 
February  28,  So  far  as  special  train  ar- 
rangements are  concerned,  this  tour  will 
be  completed  at  San  Diego.  Passengers 
may  dispose  of  their  time  in  California 
as  they  see  fit.  Should  a  sufficient  num- 
ber desire  to  take  a  suggested  trip  thru 
California,  the  services  of  a  Tourist 
Agent  and  Chaperon  will  be  placed  at 
tl^ir  disposal. 

The  rate  for  this  tour  will  be  J275, 
covering  all  railroad  transportation  for 
the  entire  trip,  including  side  trips  in 
California,  seat  at  the  Mardi  Gras  Festi- 
ve, and  Pullman  berth  and  all  meais  on 
the  Golden  Gate  Special  from  New  York 
until  arrival  at  San  Diego. 

Private  compartments,  i.  e.,  drawing 
rooms  or  state  rooms,  may  be  obtained  by 
the  payment  of  additional  charges  on  both 


concerning  these  tours.  Application 
should  be  made  to  George  W.  Boyd,  As- 
sistant General  Passenger  Agent.  Broad 
Street  Station.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  woman  has  not  been  baffled  by 
the  painful  manifestations  accompanying 
the  menstrual  period.  Antikamnia  tablets 
■erve  most  nobly,  and  with  the  entire 
absence  of  any  evil  effects.  Two  five- 
gi&in  tablets  in  a  little  brandy  or  whisky 
and  water,  repeated  in  an  hour,  if  neces- 
sary, will  always  give  relief.  —New  Al- 
liany  Medical  Joumat. 


The  Prang  Educational  Company 

DRAWfflG  BOOKS  AHD  MATERIALS 
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Catalogue  Sent  on   Amplication, 

BOSTON  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

IfOBoylstunStreet    5  W.  18th  Street     203  Michigan  Avenue 


No  Rest  tor  His  Ashes. 

The  ashes  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
-shes  of  Christopher  Columous  have  been 
-noved  and  buried  again.  On  November 
L7  they  were  placed  in  a  special  Mauso- 
leum at  Seville  with  befitting  ceremonies. 
The  coffin  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
famous  navigator  and  discoverer  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  party  of 
naval  seamen,  and  behind  it  walked  in 
procession  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
cathedral  chapter,  the  minister  of  marine 
and  anumberof  other  dignitaries.  After 
a  mass  was  celebrated  the  Captain  Gcn- 
ornl  of  Cadiz  and  the  archbishop  took  the 
coffin  in  charge  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
mausoleum. 


Valley  forge  Park. 

The  efforts  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  to  have  noted  places  set  apart 
has  created  a  great  interest  in  having  the 
site  of  the  encampment  of  Washington's 
army  made  into  a  national  park.  Penn- 
sylvania possesses  217  acres  there  which 
it  will  turn  over  to  the  United  States  aa 
soon  as  Congress  agrees  to  purchase  it 
and  make  a  park  of  it.  Valley  Forge  is 
especially  interesting,  for  here  the  army 
suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  privation 
during  the  winter.  Hearing  of  this,  emis- 
saries from  the  British  tried  to  seduce 
them,  but  in  vain. 


"20th  Century  Limited 

basV'^!;.'      Saves  a  Day 

1£  thcie  Is  any  Imlh  in  Ihc  old  a. Inge— ■Time  is  monej'"' "he'>m4ce  of  the 
"aHh  Century  Limiled"  will  make  it  good. 

Klvi  Sumptuous  Cam— affording  nil  the  coovtnlencfs  of  the  leading  hotel*. 
LPHVi-irhlcHKa.  dnllT,  tStSOl'.  M.-ArrlveBNt>w  York.  0:30  nvxtmoTnlDK 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 
and  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
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Cures  Piles 


A  Pricelesa  Book  Srnt  Fr«e  for  the 
AsKlaa. 

Pyramid  Pile  Cure  gives  instant  relief 
and  never  fails  to  cure  every  form  of  this 
moat  troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by 
all  drugrgiats  at  50  cents  a  package. 
Thousands  have  been  quickly  cured.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  a  package  of  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure,  or  write  for  our  little  book 
which  telts  all  about  the  cause  and  cure 
of  piles.  Write  your  name  and  addreaa 
plainly  on  a  postal  card,  mail  to  the  Pyra- 
mid Dru^  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 


A.G. 


&  Bros., 


ln..rcoU>(l»ta  f>-gDl  Bill  UfficlSi  GMlir:  ud  A— -' 


MINERAL  SET  $3.00  i^rnr 

"Common  Minerals"  O.EO  i  Miiu 


LESS    THAN    HALF-PRrCE 

sPECim  OFFER  5asr,is-.'.,;;,v!,iS.i-i,=. 

ROy  HOPPme     -     »ew  Vort  C/lv, 

■  7th  street,  and  4th  Aeenue. 


FRENCH  '"''^S"'- 

for  teaching  French 

Hn?  TU"d  evr«r:r where.    Send  to  the  pub 
lishem  (or  copieii  tor  «ininin«lion    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

851  and  Bs3  Sirth  Ave.,  FEW  YORK 

Campletp  CatalnKne  on  Hpplicstion, 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


iitbc  Principle  uadeilying: 
the  ConttructiaQ  of  th«...- 

SMITH 
PFcE.MIE,R 
Typewriter 


That  is  why  PrAcUcal  Improvements 

the  SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Itisanup-nrith- 
ihe-timcA  ma- 

u  Illustrated  Catilogue  Free  ta  sa 


The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 


one  contemplated  giving  an  intelli- 
gent friend  a  Christmas  present  that 
would  be  a  sourc-e  of  pleasure  for  many  I 
years  he  could  not  bestow  a  finer  gift 
than  "  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary." The  new  edition  has  25.000  new 
words.  2,3&4  quarto  pages,  and  5,000  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  great  standard  author- 
ity. Send  to  the  publishers,  G.  and  C. 
Merriam  &  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  "A  Test  or  Pronunciation,"  which 
affords  a  pleasant  and  instructive  even- 
ing's entertainment.  An  illustrated  pam- 
phlet will  also  be  sent  free. 

"The  New  International  Encyclope- 
dia ' '  is  one  of  the  nnost  important  in  that 
line  ever  published.  Its  high  quality  will 
be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman,  LL.D.;  Harry  Thurston 
Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.;  and  Frank  Moore 
Colby,  M.A.,  are  the  editors.  It  is  in 
seventeen  volumes,  haa  15,000  pages,  65,- 
000  titles,  and  10,000,000  words.  Each  of 
its  one  hundred  dep^ments  is  so  closely 
und  carefully  organized  as  to  represent 
the  latest,  the  most  authoritative,  and 
the  moat  complete  text-book  on  that  sub- 
ject. This  splendid  work  should  be  in 
every  school,  academy,  seminary,  college, 
or  university.  It  should  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  every  teacher.  A  largo  namphlet 
of  sample  pages,  containing  neautiful 
colored  plates  and  other  illustrations,  a 
description  of  some  of  the  departments, 
with  a  number  of  specimen  articles,  may 


Nine  handsome  volumes  containing 
3,400  large  pages  and  250  plates  in  full 
color,  besides  1,600  other  illustrations 
may  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate  with  the 
new  and  beautiful  magazine  Countrii  Life 
in  America.  These  volumes  comprise  a 
New  Nature  Library,  describing  quadru- 
peds, fishes,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  andean 
be  had  with  the  magazine  for  one  dollar 
down  and  small  monthly  payments.  It  is 
a  splendid  chance  for  students  of  nature 
to  get  a  library  treating  outdoor  life  in 
a  most  attractive  way.  Coiivtrn  L'ifi  irt 
America  is  a  monthly  magazine,  ofwhich 
L.  H.  Bailey  is  editor,  devoted  to  every- 
thing connected  with  country  and  out- 
door life.  Full  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained by  referring  to  the  advertisement 
of  Doubleday.Page&Compony  on  another 


another  page.  If  you  wish  to  make 
Christmas  present  you  can  choose  some- 
thing from  this  list  that  will  please  the 
friend  you  wish  to  honor.  Among  the 
articles  are  toilet  sets,  parlor  lamps, 
clocks,    watches,    and    numerous    other 

It  is  not  medicine  that  many  debilitated 
persona  need  — it  Is  food;  such  a  food  is 
Bovinine,  that  goes  to  build  up  the  sys- 
tem without  imposing  severe  labor  on  the 
weak  stomach.  Cases  in  abundance 
might  be  cited  that  have  been  helped  by 
this  preparation.  Several  have  occurred 
in  the  writer's  own  experience.  Bovinine 
is  the  grreateat  and  most  concentrated 
beef  juice  ever  produced.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  aged,  infants,  convalescents,  the 
overworked,  the  sick.  It  is  recommended 
by  physicians  the  world  over. 

Ileallh  and  Keal  far  Malhrr  BBd  TbUd. 
....  riiK...  UQUjI^Sd   WUILKTRtnUIHG  WITH 
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A  Test  Experiment. 

Fecillar  Power  Poiteiied  b;  a  Btw  Medicine. 

Of  new  discoveries  there  is  no  end,  but 
one  of  the  most  recent,  moat  remarkable 
and  one  which  will  prove  invaluable  to 
thousands  of  people,  is  a  discovery  which 
it  is  believed  will  take  the  place  of  all 
other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  those 
common  and  obstinate  diseases,  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  troubles.  This  discovery  is 
not  a  loudly  advertised,  secret  patent 
medicine,  but  is  a  scientific  combination 
of  wholesome,  perfectly  harmless  vege- 
table essences,  fruit  salts,  pure  pepsin 
and  bismuth. 

These  remedies  are  combined  in  lozenge 
form,  pleasant  to  take,  and  will  preserve 
their  good  qualities  indefinitely,  whereas, 
all  liquid  medicines  rapidly  lose  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have  had  as  soon 
as  uncorked  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  reparation  is  called  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  and  it  is  claimed  that  one 
of  these  tablets  or  lozenges  will  digest 
from  300  to  3.0O0  times  its  own  weight 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  other  wholesome 
food.  And  this  claim  has  been  proven 
by  actual  experiments  in  the  following 
manner.  A  hard  boiled  egg  cut  int« 
small  pieces  was  placed  in  a  bottle  con- 
taining warm  water  heated  to  ninety- 
eight  degrees  (or  blood  heat),  one  of 
these  tablets  was  then  placed  in  the 
bottle  and  the  proper  temperature  main- 
tained for  three  hours  and  a  half,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  egg  was  a»  com- 
pletely digeated  as  it  vojild  have  been  in 
a  keallky  stomach.  This  experiment 
was  undertaken  to  demonstrate  that  what 
it  would  do  in  the  bottle  it  would  also  do 
in  the  ttamaek,  hence  its  unguestionable 
value  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  weak 
digestion.  Very  few  people  are  free 
from  some  form  of  indigestion  but 
scarcely  two  will  have  the  same  symp- 
toms. Some  will  suffer  most  from  dis- 
tress after  eating,  bloating  from  gaa  in 
the  stomach   and   Ixiwela,    others    have 

:id  dyspepsia  or  heartburn,  others  pal- 


treme  nervousness  as  in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, but  they  all  have  same  cause, 
failure  to  properly  digest  what  is  eaten. 
■The  stomach  mtisf'Aave  rest  and  assist- 
ance, and  Stuart's  Dyapepsia  Tablets  give 
it  both,  by  digesting  the  food  for  it  and  in 
a  short  time  it  is  restored  to  its  normal 
action  and  vigor.  At  same  time  the  Tat)-  , 
lets  are  so  harmless  that  a  child  can  take 
them  with  benefit.  This  new  preparation 
has  already  made  many  astonishing  cures, 
as  for  instance,  the  following  : 

After  using  only  one  package  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  I  have  re- 
ceived such  great  and  unexpected  benefit 
that  1  wish  to  express  my  sincere  grati- 
tude. In  fact  it  has  been  six  months 
since  1  took  the  package  and  I  have  not 
had  one  particle  of  distress  or  difficulty 
since.  And  alt  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  doctors  I  consulted  toW 
me  my  case  was  Chronic  Dyspepsia  and 
absolutely  incurable  as  I  had  suffered 
twenty-Jive  years.  I  distributed  naif  a 
dozen  packages  among  my  friends  here 
who  are  very  anxious  to  try  this  remedy. 

Mrs.  Suafa  A.  tUteoLi  LTunt'illu,  -Inapar  Co..  Mo. 
Stout'ii  DnMpil*  Tablet!    tn  rold   by   druBciat* 
cm^bere  u  to  eesM  torfiill-aUn]  pickMi. 
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Aching  Joints 

In  the  fingers,  toes,  arras,  iiud  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  jointe  that  are 
indamed  and  swollen  by  rtieuniatism— 
that  acid  condition  of  the  blood  which 
affects  the  lunacies  also. 

Sufferers  dread  to  raove,  especially 
after  sitting  or  lying  long,  and  their 
condition  is  comcuonly  worse  in  wet 
weather. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
been  withnut  Hood's  Saraaparllla.  My 
tatlier  thinks  be  i-uuld  not  do  without  It. 
Ue  has  been  troubled  with  rheumatlBm 
llDce  be  wiia  a  buy.  and  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
illla  is  Che  uiilr  nicdlcinc  be  can  take  tbal 
win  enable  him  to  take  his  place  In  the 
flelil."    -Miss  Ada  Dott,  Sidney.  Iowa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Eemove  the  cause  of  rheuinatiam— no 
outward  application  can.    Take  them. 


FREE! 

Specia!  Offer  to  Readers 
of  The  School  Journal 

good  for  December.   -■■   j 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IKPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(M  pieces) 
or  Toilet  Bet.  or  Parlor  Lamp,  or 
Clock,  or  W^h  and  many  other 
artiolea  »oo  numerous  to  mention, 
FREE,  wilhoclub  order  of  BO  lbs. 
of  oar  New  Crop.  60c,  Tea,  or 
ZO  Iba.  Bakinff  Powder,  45c. 
a  lb.  This  ttdvertfBBment  MUST 
accompany  ord«r.  Yon  will  bare 
no  trooble  in  gettitiR  orderB  omons 
your  nelshbora  and  trlendt  for  SU 
lbs.  of  □rn'oelebtsiedaoodB. 


The  Great  Aierican  Tea  Co., 

31  and  33  Vcscy  street, 
P.O.Buasi  HEW  YORK. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  llf/i  Sfreef 

(OppOmcBUharchi N_EW  YORK 

r'unduoted  nn   EaTOl>ean  Flan  at  Moderate 

Oii-rFiMy  Uipme.l  and  mn-t  conT^nienl  tQ 


CiuH.Li^ioH,  Manager 


Literary  Notes. 

As  the  years  increase  The  Youth's 
Companion  endeavors  to  keep  apace  with 
them  in  all  that  is  wise,  beautiful,  and 
progressive,  and  to  not  only  retain,  but 
to  deserve  the  honorable  and  exception- 
ally hig-h  place  it  holds  in  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  three  generations  of 
readers.  The  greatest  living  authors  in 
all  branches  of  literature  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  among  those  engaged 
for  the  volume  for  1903  are  Pres.  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  of  Yale;  ex-Pres.  F.  L.  Pat- 
ton,  of  Princeton;  Pres.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clatk  university;  Pres,  Thomas  Hunter, 
of  New  York  Normal  college ;  the  Queen 
of  Roumania;  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland;  the  Countess  of 
Jersey;  Lady  Jeune;  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  the  Hon.  Lyman  Gage;  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Long;  the  Hon.  Hannis  Tay- 
lor; the  Rev.  Dr.  Joa.  Parker;  Jane  Bar- 
low; Agnes  Repplier;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold; 
the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  secretary  of 
agriculture;  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Richards, 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States; 
the  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam,  director  of 
the  census;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter; 
Poultney  Bigelow;  W.  T.  Stead;  Sir 
Harry  Johnston;  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  university;  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard, 
chief  entomolMist  of  the  United  States; 
Prof.  Gifford  Pinchot.,  chief  of  the  for- 
estry department;  Prof.  Rodolfo  Lan- 
ciam;  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. ;  Gen. 
Charles  King;    Surg.-Gen.  G.  M.  Stem- 


A  postal  card  signed  and  mailed  to  the 
C.  A.  Nichols  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  will  bring  information  r^arding 
the  merits  of  ' '  Lamed'a  History  for 
Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reainng." 
This  work  extends  to  all  countries  and 
subjects  and  brings  history  down  to  the 
present  century;  it  contains  information 
concerning  events  of  history  that  one  de- 
sires to  know,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained  without  referring  to  over  7,000 
different  books.  Besides  it  is  told  in  the 
exact  words  of  those  historians  whose 
writings  have  by  common  consent  been 
awarded  the  highest  place.  It  will  pay 
to  investigate   the  merits  of  this  great 

It  was  discovered  some  time  aeo  that 
histoi?  is  taught  in  an  admirable  way 
thru  iiction,  and  since  then  the  juvenile 
historical  works  have  been  coming  from 
the  press  in  increasing  numbers.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  are  issued  by  George 
W.  Jacobs.  Among  these  are  "  Chasing 
an  Iron  Horse,"  an  incident  of  the  Civil 
war;  "One  of  the  Red  Shirts,"  in  which 
Garibaldi  figures;  "A  Loyal  Huguenot 
Maid,"  a  few  pages  from  the  his&ry  of 
France:  "A  Maid  of  Mettle,"  the  scene 
of  which  is  Australia,  and  other  books. 


Qye 


eNo.anau  -J)onl- refuse  ivll> 

uf  Advice 

ho  useSAP©L18:  It-is  ek- 
solid  coJ^e  oj- scouring  so&p, 
used  hor  cleaning  purposes 


CoTvibxtoUe  (:ajC(3i 
Oriental  Rugs. 

Axminster   and    Aubu^son    Whole 

Car]  lets, 

Wilton  and   Brussels   Carpt-tings 

In  New  and  Special  Dedgna  and  Coloringi. 

Upholstery  Fabrics. 

Lace  Curtain.s, 

Lace  Seta  and  Panels  for  Beds, 

Nets  and  Applications  fur  Curtuns. 

Tapestries 

for  Walls  and  Furniture  Coverings. 
Dtiiffju  Prrpared  and  Etlimatti  FKmuhed. 

^uxukKOu  c^  l9tS  A. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  new  vori. 


JctlURDY.  PrenideDt 


LMDS  THEM  »IL 


FoBidM  la  1*43  FUty-oia*  rc«r«ac« 
THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York 


4  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAOD'S 

Oriental  Cream,l}m 


III  monlbs,' i£t^  ft  °a"eTi    lUi.    UOUHArD'S 
PorDRE  r!lllirril.tc    reHO|n    ■npcnfmBaa 


T.  HOPKINU,  I', 
M  OfMl  Jonrs  Stnwl.  N«ir  York. 
Foru]«br<Ul  DnaiMair. 
---.hoaljh.    U.^.   C.nt     ^ 

"S^lle"''™ 


^'>j'M«:i"^&-f."™A^'>^? 


Dr.  W.J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St..  New  York  City 


teat  >ad   mat   praBTcaalT*    ■elkoda   !■ 

IMry.    Pr«*eTviilloB  sf  •liclBBl  ISBIh  K 

iKlly.    EMBbllahed  IKSS.    AppclniBeaia 

bj  M«U  ar  MlapksB*  la  advsBoa  far  vlalMm. 
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A  Hoarse  Teacher 
is  a  Tired  Teacher 

Ai  ■  simple  yet  effective  relief  lor  Cou  jhi,  Coidh  HoanuMii, 
and  all  throat  affcdioni,  Brown'i  Branchial  Troche*  rtand  fint 
In  public  (ivor  and  conftdence.  Not  a  cheap  concoction  of 
doubtfid  Injrcdienti^  but  unc  qualed  in  popularity  and  cifectivc- 
MSI  br  ncariy  half  a  century. 

BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Ve  abfohitcly  unrivaled  for  the  alleviation  of  hoancnfsi  and 
aB  throat  InltalloniGauMd  by  cold  or  UM  of  the  yoke.     A  boon  to 

Teachers,  Lecturers,  Singers. 

Conlaininj  nothinj  Infuriout  they  may  be  uicd  at  often  ai 


9e)M  n9rifwh»re.    In  boxes  oniy.    Price,  tS  etnU. 


S)TH£® 

FOUR-TRACK 

«DN£WS® 


Sold  fcr 

nmple  eaor,  or  fifty  centa  for  one 
Georte  H.lDutleU,  GcoMl  Pumbcv 
Qrud  Ccotral  StaUoD,  New  YDrtT^ 


niwcBfwAgnt, 


UNCLE  SAM  generally  has  his  hands 
full;  if  not  one  thing  it  is  another. 
This  time  it  is  one  of 


DIXON'S  s=  PENCILS 


They  are  popular  with  school  people  because 
the  best  results  are  always  obtained  when 
they  are  used. 

The  most  popular  pencils  at  the  present 
time  are  those  with  large  soft  leads,  smooth 
and  velvety  to  the  touch  and  that  almost 
seem,  to  write  of  their  own  will.  Their  use  is 
a  positive  delight.  If  you  are  a  teacher  send 
your  address  and  mention  this  publication 
and  samples  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


■♦•♦•••••'••»i 


♦—♦♦♦•♦•♦♦♦♦♦»»•*••«<>♦#<•*•#••••>•••*♦#••••••»♦♦♦•♦♦» 


The  Youth's  Companion 


The  "Best 

Christmas  Present 
for  so  Little 
Money— $1.75. 


Among  (he  Contents 
o!  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion during  1903 
will  be: 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  by  FamoUB 

Men      and      Women  —  Slatcsmen, 
TiavcUers,  Scictilisls.  Essayists. 


SHORT  STORIES  by  the  Best  of 

Living    Story-Writers  —  Stories    of 
Character,  Adventure,  Humor. 

SHORT  NOTES  on  CurtentEvents, 

and    DiBi 

Science  and  Natural  History. 

ANECDOTES,  Bright  and  AmUB- 

of  Strange  and  Curious 

Knowledge,  Poems  and   Sketches. 


To  Make  a  Christmas  Present  oE 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  oF  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  give  The  Companion, 
u'ith  $1.75,  and  the  following  coupon: 


Christmas  Present  Coupon 

On  receipt  of  $1.75.  with  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publication,  the  publishers  will  send 
/^TTJ*'!""    l      All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  from  the  time  subscription  is  received 
V>J.J.      i       A*  to  the  end  of  1902,  Free,  mcluding  the  Beautiful  Holiday  Numbers. 
fiTPT*   2    "^^^  Companion  Calendar  for  1903,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and 
^^■'•^      A      *<•  gold  from  original  designs.  ih-ibi 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1903  —  until  January,  1904  -  all  for  $1.75. 

THE,    YOUTH'S    COMPANION,    BOSTON.    MASS. 
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"T^    Ijr    pj  ^        Forty-four  Pages 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •   BOSTON 


DECEMBER.  6,  1902. 


Important    Secondary    Text-Books 


Bailey'i  High  School  Aljebra 

Ailne's  Academic  Algebra  - 

Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

Phillip  &  Fiiher's  Geometry 

Phillips  &  Strong* J  Trigonometry, 
withTablu      - 

Baikervill  &  Seweirs  English  Gram- 
mar        .... 


$  .90 

1.25 
1.25 

1.75 

UO 


HiN's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 


Maxwell    &   Smith's    Writing  in 
English    .... 


Anduson's     Shidy     of    English 
Words     .... 


Halleck's  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature      .... 


Matthews'  Introduction  to  AmeH> 
can  Literature 

Eclectic  English  Classics     -M  Vols. 

Rolfe's  Shakespeare  -  10  Vuh. 

Colby'iOutlines  of  General  History 

Morc/s  Outlines  of  RomanHistory 

Wolfson's    Essentials    in   Ancient 
History    .         -  ■  ■ 

Clark's  The  Government    .         • 

Laughlin's   Political    Economy — 
Revised  •        •        •  ' 

Hoadky's  General  Physics  •         * 

Ncwcomb's  Elements  of  Astronomy 

Todd's  New  Astronomy     •         • 

Needham's  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Zoology 


1.50 
1.00 

L50 

.75 

1.20 
1.20 
1.00 

1.30 


HARKNESS   AND   FORBES'S 
CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR   -    $U25 

Willi.- rfni.irkiil)k-  fi>r  its  siiniili.^ity,  tliU 
biKik  iiii'Iu(l'-i  i-vcrytliiiiir  nii-ilifl  !>)■  tlir 
Ntudciit  in  mutinic  tlic  Ciiiiinii-iitiirii-s.  Thi; 
intriKJui-tiiin  nHitains  lui  nirtlliiv  »f  tlu-  lifp 
uf  Dii-siir,  n  dvMTititioii  in  brici'  »f  Die  wi-iict 
of  his  militnry  o|M-nitinn<c,  ami  a  shiirl  tmit- 
iso  cm  the  military  svxtfMi  uf  Hit.-  Itmiiniis. 
TliF  nuIcK  art-  slifficieriliy  )i(-l).fii1.  mill 
the  illuKtratlniis  arr  a|ipni]iriiilt.-  yet  tiiii(|iit'. 

FRIEZE'S  VIRCIL'S  AENEID  3 

Vint Stx  Book!.  $f, 30  Comput*  $i.50 
This  iHipulur  (rdition  of  Vir|cil  Iils  lit-ri; 
bcrn  thiiriiufchly  ni(Nli<mizc<l,  Imlh  in  cini- 
ti'nts  and  nppearanc^.  Thi'  inl  rcM)iicti»i< 
i-ontaiiis  niatif  s|ic(-ial  features  of  I irip  ti)lhc 
sttideiitt  tlie  nntc-s  Ivive  bixu  tlioroUKhly 
ifviiwd  and  inelude  many  ad(l)iinni<.  Tlic 
i-onvenieiu-c  i>f  the  two  forni  edition  will  1m* 
e.ijiocially  deRlrabli*.  Btilh  vuliiiii<-!i  arc 
printed  on  very  thin  utHi<]ue  |Hi)H-r,  thus 
niakiiiK  mi-li  an  extnuirdiiiHry  i-(>Tn|HU-l  and 
usitful  Ixrak. 

BABBITTS    GRAMMAR    OF 
A  TTIC  AND  tONIC  GREEK  -    $1.50 

This  IxHik  states  the  essential  fai-ls  uiid 
prinei]>i(-<i  of  the  (ireek  lanfcuaice  in  n  I'lm- 
eise  fiirm.  witli  only  Kn  niiioh  discui^Kiun  as 
niay  reawnably  be  drtiiaiided.  It  therefore 
meets  the  wants  uf  scniiidsi^'  KrlKK.Is.  and 
at  tile  ■innw  time  is  sutlieient  fiir  nil  ordinary 
deiiiands  nf  llie  itilli'ire  iiiursc.  In  many 
purtieular);  it  dejiarts  fniin  the  (Mnii-iitlonal 
Kramiiinr.  beintc  niueh  simpler. 

CLARKE  AND  DENNIS'S  ELE- 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY     -    $1.10 
LABORATORY  MANUAL        .50 

These  bixiks  are  desijrned  for  use  in  se<-- 
ondnrv  srhuols.and  furnish  n  text-lKxik  wbieh 
tavern  the  sul^eet  with  !iuffii'ii.-nl  fullni-ss, 
and  a  laboratory  niuiiual  wlih'h  enntuiiis  I J7 
ex[K.Tinients.  The  Utter  I  wok  iiintains 
altcniHte  blank  pa^es  fur  the  notes  to  t>e 
taken  by  the  studi^nt  In  his  wurk.  Full 
eonsideratiun  lias  beertovon  to  theentrani-e 
rciinireiiiciiti  of  all  eolleKes. 

LEAVITT'S     OUTLINES     OF^ 

BOTANY  ■    $1.00 

With  GRAY'S  FIELD, FOREST, 
AND  GARDEN  FLORA    ■      1.80 

"Gray  s>.'i(-ntifi.-ally  modernised.'  Cum- 
hiiies  the  iM-'st  features  of  the  newest  methods 
with  the  lueidity  and  drfiniteiicss  whirh 
have  i;ivea  Dr.  (iray's  huuks  their  exlnior- 
dinnrj  suiitss.  It  |iays  sjHi-ial  attention  to 
i'Ci>lotr>'>whileinorph(ilo|iy  and  physiolngy  are 
fully  trcatfid.    The  illustrations  iiumbeT  ■M^. 


Aacy  &  Norris'i  Physiology  for 

High  Schools       -                  -  $1.10 

Dana's  Itevised  Text-Book  of  Geol- 
ogy          ....  1.40 

Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy     ....  1.20 

Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic 

Culture     ....  1.25 

Francois'  French  Composition.    In- 

troductory.$0.25;Advanced  -  .80 

MuzzarelM's  Brief  French  Course  1.25 

Modem  f=rench  Texb  -  22  Vols. 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German  1.00 

Second  Year  in  German     -  1.20 

Modern  German  Texts-  Hi  VuIr. 

Garner's  Spanish  Grammar  •  1.25 

Coy's  Latin  Lessons    ■  LOO 

Harkness's  Complete  Latin  Grammar  1.25 

Mather  &  Wheeler's  Utin  Prose     - 

Writing     -         -         -         -  t.OO 

Harper  &  Gallup's  Cicero     •  1.30 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  •  1,10 

Gleason's  A  Term  of  Owd  .75 

Gleason  &  Atfterton's  First  Gredi 

Book        ■         ■         ■         •  1.00 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  .90 

Gleason's  Cyropedia           -         ■  1.25 

Story  of  Cyrus             ■  .75 

Harper  &  Wallace's  Anabasis         •  1.50 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Pffi'^Ao" 

NBW    YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


SAN  FKANCISCO 
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^ 

4 


■t;01dGFa/Kion*dy' 
^/choolma/ter.  hi/  \^ 


~  -1-.-=      .--■'■-'' Ariitcipa/s aha 
ft-acAcra  c/'ritfav  nceti/iarc 
-  -  "'';,""  ,V^„ ,'  "">  can  i>r  ftw/jjs-  /w  jv-fart/  A' 

C/ocA&nd  J3e//.  ItAcNmesyvrrAiVM-k-uspcriMn 
•  aad  the  ccrivctmrss  •i/'rfic  cAtAs 
/h/hn  a/ffercnt  roams. 

THE  FRICK  AUTOMATIC  PBOGDAM   CLOCK 

rJtun- £lwtrio  Uull» iDil  oiwratvn  WOONDAIti:  CLOCKS  in  Rl1r«<>niK. 
deimrrnienti  nml  halLliium,  tlu:  Elivtru-  Ht^U  licinit  runi.'  siiioaatiiHlly 
on  rliH  KXACT  MLNI'  I K  iut  (ln«n  in  tlu>  mwrnii  tor  Ix'uiiitiiiiii  nii.i 
rioHinK  t^TeiTIH-riud.aiwiniibUqRftn(l  (IlfmlMtlntf  wluMil.t-ti-.  whilo  tli« 
Mcinidarrvliirkiirui|iinKXA(TTI«KiTith(iiel'mn->iu<.^l<).li. 

iTnmpiiivM  ftn'l  pnnrtunlity  ait>  MiiirnI,  diwliiliiii'  i>ti:uii><i''l.itn'l 
toai'lidrK  rcliui-eri  nr  one-  nf  tbe  moM  iKt|i]i)iinK  >laticH  \A  thp  m.'1iu<>1- 

Yoii  will  Iw  intf rpHtuI  in  kmiwinR  iiii>ru  almut  thu  Friirk  Aiitiumtk 
Prourani  CUiy'h  ami  iti  mlvantiud-K  lii  m-Ii»o1  ibBiinKriiiriir.aTKl  wfwiU 
t»ke  plnuim  in  maiUnt  yun  nloluu  >ii<l  lull  infunuuliuti.  ir  you  vill 
mention  thia  Ad. 

FRED.  FRICK   CLOCK   CO., 

Waynushoro.  Pa. 


STUDENT 


3  Comfortable 

4  Aesthetic 


5  Stimulating 


s: 


6  Graceful 
9  Democratic 
10  Historical 
U  Mkgnifyine 
\Z  Uniform 


St^zn  Types  of  Student  Gowns 


^2.75  \of  16.73 

uh-  qiiic-kly  to  ordiT  on 
li.'iit  nn^UiiKls  fur  diitri- 


COTRE,LL    e    LEONARD 

^artau  of  jXcademic  Co^txtme 


ALBANY.  N,  Y. 


Before  You  Were  Born 

KME  SCHOOL  DESKS 

WERE  THE  BEST  MADE 

^'    They  Have  Always  Maintained  that 
Proud  Position 
And  Always  Will 

THEY    WERE    IN    THE     BEGINNING,     ARE     NOW,     AND     EVER     WILL     BE 

FIRST 


ade  Adju^ttabte  or  J^ on- A df tillable  at 


THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.  WORKS 


DM«nb«r6, 1 
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THE  MODERN  ARITHMETIC 

By  ARCHIBALD  HVRRAY.  A.B.  (Hkrv*r4) 

Embodjnng  in  practkil  (hough  coiuervillve  lonn  the  reiults  of 
recent  a^ution  of  the  principles  of  vilhrnclical  teicMng.  The  spiral 
method  u  used  in  modentian  ;  the  booki  bdn(  modern,  but  in  no 
atnMradicaL 

The  prinuiy  worlc  is  illustrated  in  color,  *nd  the  paper  folding 
•urciws  used  to  develop  frictions  ire  portrayed  by  photo  engravingi. 

BOOK  OME—Primarj  and  ElemenlMry  Grades  (now  ready). 

Fike,  40  cents 
B00KTir0-JtdniK«f(fnifes(inpTe8B).  nke.50cenf5 


WOODWARD'S  LANGUAGE 
SERIES    3; 


Eteflienfanr  Lessons  in  English 
Advanced  Lessons  In  English 


Price,  35  cents 
Price,  50  cents 


n  preliminaiy  questions  and  Uluitnted  by  card^Uly  selected 
pidiiic  excrdses.  Many  literary  sdcctions,  dioien  especially  far  their 
pammatical  value,  are  intenperwd  throughout  both  books.  The 
Molcs  are  unifonnly  bound  in  doth,  and  the  other  medianical  teatuies 
an  ot  the  very  best, 

Co/rMpomfnc*  of  t«acA<n  aad 

atquHntttKUnta  conBatlg  liwlttd. 


EducfttloBKl    D*p&rMt«ikl 

WOODWAKD  &  TIERNAN  PRINTING  CO. 

3M<»r  N«rth  Third  StMM.  «.  LmiU.  H*. 


N*w,  Unique,  and  Vary  Valuable  Books 

THE  MORSE  READERS 

Practical  Graded  Text,  5  Books 

By  THOS.  7t  3AIIIX.T,  Supt.,  Springfield,   Mass.,  nod 
ZllA  «  rOWEKS. 
These  booka  contsln  all  the  Features  which  are  required  tor 
the  BEST  MODERN  READERS.     Sure  to  give  SBtiafkcUon. 

MORSE'S  EDUUTIOIIAL  STSTEM  and  Ika  NATUML 
MOVEMEIT  METHOD  COPT  BOOKS  (Medui) 

Many  Drlginal  features  but  thoroughly  pnu:tlc«l.  £0  to  SB 
AtffwIobI*  Copy  BlipM  ts  Iht  Back  of  laeh  Book.  Chelated  > 
Copy  Material  carefully  Graded  and  Illustrated. 

TIE  QUIIOT  OMPHIO  ARITHMETIC 

By  W.  a.  MACINTOSH vxA  THANK  Z.  PAKIW.  Coe- 
relation  of  Reading.  Writing,  Number,  Form  Calor  Dnwlnff 
and  Amugement.     A  new  departure. 

RED  LETTCH  DATS  ADD  RED  LEHER  FACn 

By  /.  nZZJTAN  MALI,  Supt.  N.  Adams,  Mass.,  and 
Z.  0.  LEJiNOX.  Remarkably  attractive  treatment  of  all 
HoUdaya  and  fkwta  on  Nature,  Litenture,  etc.  For  3rd  and 
ith  Grade*. 

Stt  CataUt  t»r  /Auv  Othtr  Chtiet  3ookt 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY 


*  *  3  •  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  *  * 


School  Entcrtnlnmeiit  Kalalof.     iTcaehcfy  Kataloi. 


I  New  Century  Katolot. 


n  of  thla  lltantar&    TO  booka- 


UiTwr.   Free. 


1M  Ian*  pans  UhwtMlad-MvUad  to  data. 
The  nuMt  oonpleta  Ust  of  bcMki  toe  teaeben, 
taai)bMi>  aids,  etc  in  eiiiteaae.   ri«e. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  m»°««»««i  r»»iiuh.a,  61  E.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

^^=iZ  Everybody  Wants  to  Be  Happy 


particularly  at  Christmas  Time,  and  it's  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  You  can  make  all  the  children 
in  your  school  as  happy  as  they  can  be,  just  by  tell- 
ing them  that  in  the  fiiture  you  are  going  to  provide 
them  with 

DIXOFS  S?™^  PENCILS 

Try  it  and  see  for  yourselves;  you  will  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  find  out  that  so  good  a  pencil 
can  be  sold  at  such  a  moderate  price.  Samples  will 
be  sent  to  any  teacher  that  mentions  this  pubhcation. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUaSLE  CO..  Jersey  City,  N.J, 
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ROBERTSON^  GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL  SERICS,  lIlmtrKiiig  th« -Hiitory  of 
jmcrioaao'TthaUiiitsd  Btatvi.  from  uee  t«  tie  prsMnt  lime.  The  oDlj'aompIetsaork  on 
the  Durket  ooTreUtliiB  the  lubjecta  of  Oeograpbr  and  Hietary. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  EIMER&  AMEND 

30S>ai  1  Third  A**..       NtW  YOKK 

Manuhctorera  and  Importen  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIPIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eoerything  Needed  iti   the  la&orafoif 

SUM  U*wlns  dat  ■  Ml  tk«  inBlMs 

Keulwan  HaaDlactarlni  D«M.  la  th«  ■■■•• 


PROGRESSIVE  READING  AND  WRITING  SERIES,  OombioinB  th« 
lenoe  HethoS  wlUi  Phoiiatjca. 


Word  and  Ban- 


UNION  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  OF  MAPS.  Copyriahtad  1901. 
UNION  RECORDS  UNION  GLOBES 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

We  are  la  a  poiilloo  to  fill  orden  promptly  and  latiiraotorily.    Write  for  deaortptlTe  nattar  and 

UNION  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO.,  2ii-aa  E.  M.<iii.ii  a.,  CHICAGO,  ill 


RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admirable  In  Everv  Respect 

DVNTON  &  KELLErS  INDUCTIVE   COURSE   IN  ENGLISH 

Comiitiog  of   FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  (for  third  and  fonrth  sradM) 
LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  ORAHHAR  GRADES 
ENGLISH  GRAHHAR  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  seTen  books— a  book  for  each  aohool  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Problemi  nnderatl  (opioi  for  upper  arainiDai  f  radei. 
Sample!  aent— IndnetiTe  Course,  X  oenli  eaoh :  (Iraded  Leiaoni  nail  Problemi,  IS  oeDti  eaoh. 
OomapoDdeace  aolicited. 

Twi"  "  CUeafi 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  •„ 


TRANSLATIONS 

,  Interlinear  I  Literal 

Harollton,  L«clL«  and  Clark's  Tit*  Bast  Tranalatlona 

Good  Type—Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half-  New  Copyrlslit  InlrodnctiODi— New  .Type— 
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FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
^      SUPPLY  COMPANY 

15  Harcourt  Street.    -    BOSTON.  MASS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical, 
Physical,  and  Biological  Apparatus.  Our  ap- 
paratus is  of  the  best  quality  and  our  prices  are 
the  lowest. 

Send  for  CatatoguBe. 


SYSTEHATIC  COLLECTION. 
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DRAWING  PAPERS.  Etc. 
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WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 
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Complete  Catalofoe  on  applkallon. 


Fifty  two-cent  itamiti  Mat  ni  la  a  trial 
order  will  aaoore  Tbk  EnnoiToa  aneyearte  M- 
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KELLMt'S  TEIMEIIS'  BUREAU, 
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Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  Modified  Slant. 
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The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 


T"E  PRAH  TEACHERS  AGENCY  '"^ 


SHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  *^-s"r''* 
offers  the  best  agency  Bervice  to  be  bad  in  the  South,    Ninth  Year.    Reasonable 
Terms.    Businesslike  Methods.    Write  us. 
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»a  Unlnn  BqaHrr.  N'w  York. 
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HENRY  5ABIN,  Muhattan  Bulldlnc,  Dai  Molnu,  Iowa. 


BffTlltS  eEJkCHE'RS-  jkCEJfcy.  Svracwt.  /i.  if- 
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D.  B.  COOK, 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SJS.fttU'  ft.i?;?ai'i 

InebtainiDvPoaitions.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  SI  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Rapidly  superseding  all  the  old-time  methods.  Holds  the  World's  Record 
for  speed  with  legibility.  In  two  yews  GREGG  SHORTHAND  has  been 
adopted  by  over  4*0  of  the  best  known  business  colleges  and  high  schools; 
and  our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  of  it. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  is  a  natural  system,  founded  on  the  elements 
of  longhand,  and  written  with  a  free,  uniform  movement  instead  of  the  lig- 
EBg  movement  of  the  geometrical  systems.  This  system  is  free  from  shading 
and  position  writing,  and  on  account  of  its  simplicity  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  use  in  public  schools. 

WrSe  (or  our  llooWef  "HBOm  OMOO  SHOKWAMB  " 
THE  GI<EQG  PUBLISHING  COMPANV.  5?  WuhinSton  St,  Chicago 


New  York  University 
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Tor  Catalogue  and  informatlint  aililiaw. 

THE  RXGI9TRAR, 

Waahlnxton  Squar*. 
NKWYORKCmr. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COMMERCML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schaoU 
and  academies.  Persona  with  the  neces- 
sary academic  requirements,  and  who  have 
had  two  or  more  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand- 
ing;, can  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
Circulars,  giving  details  of  the  csurse,  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  MacALISTER,  Prasident 


For  Beit  Reiulti,  Equip  your  Schools  with 

TAYLOI)*S  PATENT  and 
FBEE  HAND  DDAWING  PAPEB 

For  Samplts  and  Pricis  write 

TAYLOR  Q  CO., 
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Teachers  Earn 


Silicate  and  Slate 
BlacKboards     <« 

Send  for  prices  t>efore  placing  your 
orders;  t^  us  on  ^our  next  order. 
We  manufecture  Silicate  Veneer  alabe 
3  and  4  feet  wide  by  12  feet  long, 
finished  on  one  or  both  aides,  with  our 
Black  Diamond  Slating,  a  perfect 
slate  BurfacB.  Silicate  revolving 
Blackboards,  Wall  Boards.  Roll 
Boards,  Lapilinum  (Slated  Cloth), 
Book  Slates,  Black  Diamond  Liquul 
Slating.  Crayon  Holders,  EaselB, 
Pointers,  Sheepskin  Erasers,  Wool 
Felt  Erasers,  and  many  other  goods 
suitable  for  the  school-room,  at  the 
lowest  market  price. 
MANUFACTURED   ONLY    BY   THE 

New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co.. 

Caraar  Tcaaj  and  Charck  Strsata,  Hew  Terk. 
8fad/)>r  iUuatraM  Calalofftrtheatuon,, 
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The 


New  Century 

*    Typewriter 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  343  Broadway,  Ntw  Voik, 


Pennsylvania 

R^ailroad    S 

tSeachers'  Chri^lma^  Uour   to 

WASHINGTON 

Leaving  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 29,    1902. 


=RATE,  $12.00= 


For  lickeU,  addil'tonal  informalion ,  etc.,  apply   to   Ticket  Agenti  qf  Company,  or  t 

H.  Y.  DARNELL.  Tourist  Asent,  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 


ati3   Fifth  Avanu*.   NEW  YORK. 


Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Sbaw's  Question  Booh.     By  Edwabd  R.  Shaw.     This  is  the  best  question  book 
*br  teachers  siid  those  preparing  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  following  reasons:  (l)ltis 
authurttative.     The   author  stands  high   as  teacher  and   educational 
tiithor.     (ij  It  is  carefully  divided  into  grades — 3rd  grade,  9nd  grade. 

B^QiKjfcjTJI   1st  grade,  and  professional  (for  state  certificate!  grade.     The  teacher  is 
vKf^^^S'    impelled  to  advance  ;  having  studied  the  3rd  grade  questions,  the  Snd 
rrr^SnTl    grade  is  naturally  taken   up.     13)  It  contains  about  three   thousand 

questions  with  answers  on  TT  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations.  A  ne*v  edition  h&.B  JubI  been  laaued.  with 
HIslorlc&I    aLr\cl    Geotfre>phlc&l    Mei.ps    brought    up    to 

PRICE.  $\J5;    TO  Jtl^CHlRS,  $1.60;    Postage,  15c. 
E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  ''iViri^^'l^.X'  61  E.  9th  St .  N.Y. 
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ALL  Work  becomes  Pleasant 
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Correlating  Nature  Study. 

^y  Edbifard  F.  ^(getobu^  Stamford^  Conn. 


Oh,  yee,  we  know  all  about  correlation,  we  have  had 
full  instructions,  read  topical  outlines  and  schedules  in 
our  teachers' journals,  had  it  reiterated  to  us  at  the  Insti- 
tutes, seen  it  advocated  in  the  schedules  of  nature 
study  for  each  month,  and,  therefore,  we  know  all  about 
it.  Of  course  we  correlate  nature  study.  We  correlate 
it  with  drawing,  language  lessons,  writing,  and  even  with 
arithmetic  and  geography,  so  we  are  aH  right  on  that — 
and  we  don't  need  any  further  instruction.'' 

But  wait  a  moment.  Miss  Teacher.  If  you  really  have 
correlated  nature  study  in  all  those  ways  and  insisted 
upon  it  in  all  cases,  you  have  done  exactly  what  you  should 
not  have  done.  You  have  shaken  water  and  oU  together 
and  made  a  compound,  good  neither  for  lubricating  nor 
for  quenching  thirst.  Or,  to  use  another  comparison, 
you  have  flavored  a  dose  of  castor  oO  with  wintergreen 
and  made  a  mess.  You  may  have  helped  the  oU,  but 
you  have  made  it  mighty  bad  for  the  wintergreen! 

But  have  you  really  been  using  "  Nature  Study  "  that 
is  origmal  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  child  ?  Haven't 
you  simply  used  a  few  natural  objects  in  the  various 
kinds  of  work  that  you  have  mentioned?  If  so,  and,  I 
really  hope  it  is  so,  you  are  after  all  not  guilty  of  spoiling 
the  wintergreen. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended,  in  the  high  school  assembly- 
room,  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  grade  schools  in 
the  town.  As  I  entered  the  hall,  a  supervising  teacher 
came  forward  and  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  came;  I  Imow 
you  will  be  interested  in  everything,  but  I  want  especially 
to  show  you  what  we  have  done  in  nature  study,  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  'such  things'  (sic)." 

And,  indeed,  I  was  interested,  and  proud  too  of  the 
good  results  attained  by  the  schools,  for  the  exhibition 
showed  various  lines  of  work  that  were  truly  remarkable. 

**  There,"  said  my  fair  guide,  as  we  approached  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  table,  "I  know  you'll  like  this.  See; 
isn't  that  beautiful?  How  well  our  children  do  it!  Isn't 
it  surprising?    Don't  you  think  they've  done  well?" 

Truly  it  was  a  beautiful  exhibit;  the  children  had  done 
well.  I  said  so  frankly,  and  expressed  surprise  that  so 
excellent  work  should  have  been  accomplished  by  children 
who  were  so  young,  as  shown  by  their  ages  marked  on 
the  specimens. 

^'Ajren't  you  glad  that  our  schools  are  doing  so  good 
nature  work?"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  teacher. 

"Nature  work!    Where  is  it?" 

I  was  not  diplomatic,  I  know,  from  a  social  standpoint 
and  with  such  an  interlocutor  and  after  so  cordial  a 
greeting.  The  words  slipped  out  without  a  second 
thought. 

"Here,  here;  what  are  you  thinking  about?  This  nature 
work;  isn't  it  beautiful  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  beautiful  drawing,  neat  writing,  correct 
capitalization  and  punctuation,"  I  hesitatingly  equivocated, 
as  I  picked  up  a  prose  paraphrase  of  Bryant^s  "Fringed 
Gentian,"  decorated  with  original"  drawings.  There 
was  at  the  end  even  a  little  angel  with  wings,  and  an 
anchor  with  a  chain  gracefully  twined  around  it. 

Hope  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart 


Then  came  Emerson's  beautiful  fable  of  The  Moun- 
tain and  the  Squirrel." 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel; 
And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  Prig;'' 

Bun  replied 
You  are  doubtless  very  big. 

I  didn't  read  the  rest,  but  I  am  sure  the  mountain 
backed  out  of  the  fight,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  attitude 
of  the  squirrel  and  the  expression  on  its  face.  It  was 
artistic,  and  certainly  artistically  realistic  from  the  child's 
standpoint. 

Then  appeared  "  Seaside  and  Wayside"  stories  retold 
with  drawings,  almost  as  good  as  the  originals. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  was  the  work  in  water 
colors.  A  bouquet  of  roses  painted  by  a  child  eight 
years  of  age  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  so  I  went  over 
the  drawings  of  daisies,  maple  keys,  wild  geraniums, 
dogs,  and  horses.  I  felt  just  a  tinge  of  disappointment 
when  I  saw  that  the  flowers  had  been  drawn  in  the  winter 
term,  some  with  the  aid  of  outlines  on  the  sheets,  and 
had  been  colored  ad  libttum  or  by  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

But  nevertheless  it  was  all  good  work  in  drawing  and 
language,  most  of  it  having  been  made  from  outlines  and 
books,  while  only  a  few  samples  had  been  made  directly 
from  nature. 

The  trouble  was  that  I  was  talking  to  the  nature 
supervisor  and  not  to  the  teacher  of  <&awing  or  of  Ian- 
^age,  and  my  questioner  was  persistent.    She  repeated, 

Don't  you  think  this  nature  work  is  good?  " 

And  so  I  was  forced  to  state,  as  I  do  to  you,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  mere  drawing  of  natural  objects 
and  writing  about  them,  even  if  from  the  objects  them- 
selves, isn't  necessarily  nature  study.  Elven  a  talent  for 
original  seeing,  a  love  of  natural  objects  may  be  at  least 
stunted  by  the  requirements  of  drawing  and  writing.  The 
wintergreen  seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  all  castor  oil, 
judging  by  the  taste.  You  can  correlate  nature  study 
in  this  manner  till  there  isn't  any  nature  study  left. 

Professor  Hodge  in  his  "  Nature  Study  and  Life"  (I 
like  especially  that  word  life  in  the  title)  tells  us  regard- 
ing the  experience  of  the  children  in  rearing  plants. 

*'  No  skilled  gardener  can  even  tell,  much  less  write 
down,  a  hundredth  part  of  what  he  knows  about  plants  • 
....  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  children  might  be 
induced  to  keep  cQaries  or  records  of  their  plants,  giving 
just  what  they  did  and  just  how  fast  the  plante  grew; 
but  it  was  found  that  their  writings  were  of  little  value, 
and  were  even  thought  to  act  as  a  chill  to  the  spoTitaneous 
interests  cfsome  cfUve  children.  Some  children  have  a  pas- 
sion to  torUe,  while  in  others  the  very  tJumght  of  writing 
seems  to  benumb  every  impulse.^  The  author's  italics  are 
expressive. 

But  if  you  must  correlate  nature  study  and  language 
exercises — and  there  are  some  teachers  who  will  persist 
in  it — never  lose  sight  of  the  original-seeing  nature 
study.  It  is  bad  for  the  wintergreen  anyway  and  you 
will  surely  "  swamp  "  it  in  an  over  proportion  of  castor 
oil. 

Then,  again,  be  sure  that  you  know  which  is  nature 
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study  and  which  is  the  drawing  and  language,  and  just 
wherein  is  the  correlation — perhaps  it  is  annihilation,  or 
a  mistake  in  identity.  It  is  bad  when  one  doesn't  know 
"  t'other  from  which  "  as  the  young  drug  clerk  in  Hart- 
ford found  to  his  sorrow,  when  going  home  late  one  night 
he  picked  up  some  Angora  kittens,  put  them  in  his  pock- 
ets and  carried  them  home.  A  rare  find!  They  can  be 
raised  and  Angora  cats  sell  for  a  big  sum! 

It  was  a  case  of  joy  in  mistaken  identity.  He  thought 
he  had  Angora  cats  in  miniature.  His  friends  at  home 
and  the  remarkable  odor  from  his  pockets,  finally  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  not  true  Angoras.  And  no 
amount  of  belief  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  that  city- 
bred  lad  could  make  Angoras  out  of  skunks.  Skunks 
they  were  and  skunks  they  persisted  in  being. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  exjunine  several  hun- 
dred letters  from  children  engaged  in  a  contest  of  nature- 
study  writing  and  drawing.  Please  note  that  it  was 
nature  study  writing  and  drawing — not  a  contest  on 
writing  and  drawing  nature  study. 


shot  out  of  a  spout  neatly  arranged  in  rows  on  paper. 
Some  enthusiastic  teacher  had  correlated  a  coil  of  a 
"  nature-study "  story  into  a  school  machine  and  the 
hopper  had  evolved  attractive  language-pins  beautifully 
arranged  on  eighty  papers,  and  then,  alas  and  alack!  she 
sent  them  to  me.  The  thing  I  wanted-  wasn't  there.  So 
near  and  yet  so  far,  and  so  much  mistaken.  In  sadneas 
I  laid  them  aside. 

Next  I  picked  up  an  unattractive  letter  written  on  the 
leaves  of  a  pocket  note-book.  The  drawing  that  accom- 
panied it  was  crude  and  the  paper  was  soiled  by  finger- 
marks. With  difiiculty  I  read  it,  but  I  was  fascinated  as 
I  deciphered  the  story  of  a  boy's  seaside  investigation 
of  the  fiddler  crab.  He  wanted  to  know  how  they  lived 
underground;  what  they  did;  what  food  they  ate;  what 
kind  of  cozy  quarters  they  occnpied.  He  made  inquiries 
of  the  fishermen.  No  one  knew.  He  said,  "  I'll  find  out 
if  it  takes  a  week,"  He  borrowed  pick,  shovel,  and  crow- 
bar. He  went  to  work  and  he  fgund  out.  Then  he  wrote 
the  story  as  he  sat  beside  the  hole  that  he  had  dug  after 


Among  the  many  letters  was  a  particularly  attractive     several  hours'  hard  work.     He  made  the  drawing  after 


package  of  eighty,  all  from  one  school.  '  Here's  the 
prize,"  I  thought,  as  I  cut  the  pink  string  and  opened  the 
neat  foldings  of  firm  manila  and  the  pink  tissue  paper 
within*.  The  letters  were  written  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  not  folded,  which  alone  was  enough  to  make 
them  especially  attractive  to  an  editor.  What  beautiful 
vertical  writing  (not  that  I  am  especially  an  advocate  of 
that  system),  but  because  it  was  so  perfectly,  legible.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  read  them.  And  the  capitalization  and 
punctuation?  All  perfect.  Then,  too,  what  beautiful 
drawings.  I  envied  the  child  whose  letter  I  first  picked 
up.  So  neat  and  pretty.  After  my  hard  work  over 
nearly  a  thousand  just  laid  aside,  this  lot  was  indeed  re- 
freshing. But  when  I  had  thus  enjoyed  about  a  half 
dozen  there  began  to  creep  over  me  a  feeling  that  I  had 
somewhere  previously  read  that  last  one,  and  not  so  long 
ago,  either.  Then  I  studied  them  with  keener  interest 
and  with  growing  amazement.  How  could  so  many  chil- 
dren have  ascertained  certain  facts  with  a  clearness  so 
uniform,  and  have  described  them  in  expressions  so  simi- 
tar? It  was  bewildering.  Eighty  of  them,  and  all  cut 
on  the  same  bias.  But  that  bias  was  really  bright  and 
fresh.     I  couldn't  gainsay  that. 

After  I  had  read  about  two  dozen  my  mind  recalled 
my  visit  to  a  factory  in  Waterbury  where  I  saw  a  coil  of 
wire  fed  into  a  machine  and  reappear  as  a  stream  of  glit- 
tering pins  that  were  rolled  around  in  a  "  hopper  "  and 
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careful  watching  of  the  living  object.  He  wrote  the  arti- 
cle on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  weapon  was  a  spade, 
the  enemy  a  crab.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  a  basket- 
ful of  prizes  to  give  that  boy  because  he  wrote  his  letter 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  not  for  a  reward,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl's  watching  the  sexton  beetles 
burying  a  dead  snake  '  hour  after  hour,  with  her  little 
rocking-chair  and  parasol,  in  the  broiling  hot  sun,"  as  her 
mother  expressed  it  in  a  letter  written  without  the  child's 
knowledge,  showed  nearly  as  much  determination  to  find 
out  things,  and  the  description  was  good  enough  for  sec- 
ond prize.  The  drawing  like  a  huge  letter  S  was  ex- 
plmed  to  be  "  the  snake,*"  two  little  rings  like  miniature 
pennies,  were  explained  to  be  "  the  beetles."  It  was 
chaAning. 

1  found  some  others  nearly  as  good,  which  lost  high 
rating  by  only  a  slight  deficiency  of  the  right  spirit;  such 
letters  were  a  prize  in  themselves,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  numbers  they  were  small.  The  greater  part 
showed  too  much  correlation  of  language-work  and  draw- 
ing. The  nature  study,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  any, 
had  been  buried  out  of  sight.  Yet  many  accompanying 
letters  from  parents  and  teachers  showed  that  the  im- 
portance of  nature  study  was  fully  appreciated. 

Thus,  you  see,  there  is  danger  of  correlating  nature 
study  until  it  is  annihilated.  You  can't  taste  the  winter- 
green. 

Secondly,    there    is 
danger  of  thinking  that 
you  have  some  nature 
study  and  some  drawing 
when  you   really  have 
none.     You  have  put 
the  castor  oil  in  a  tum- 
bler sUghtly  perfumed 
with  wintergreen. 
There  is  a  third  dan- 
S  ger  in  deluding  yourself 
I  into  a  belief  that  you 
I  have    nature    study 
■.  where  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it.    You  have 
merely  used  natural  ob- 
jects in  certain  school 
work.     The  bottle  of 
wintergreen  was  on  the 
shelf  from  which  you 
forgot  to  take  it  when 
you    administered    the 
dose. 

"But  do  you  mean 
to  say,"  inquires  the 
reader,  "  that  we  shall 
not  correlate  nature 
study  with  language- 
work   and    drawing? " 
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Yes  and  no.  It  all  depends  upon  where  you  stand  and 
what  you  do  and  how  you  do  it.  Vou  may  find  natural 
objects  useful  in  your  language  and  drawing  lessons,  but 
don't  let  it  end  there.  Have  some  nature  study  some- 
times uppermost  in  mind — with  or  without  language  les- 
sons, according  to  circumstances  and  the  preferences  of 


the  pupils.       These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone." 

All  these  things  are  from  the  negative  point  of  view — 
the  prohibitive  or  cautioning.  The  positive  also  exists 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  correlating  too  much. 

(To  be  continued  next  week. ) 


How  May  the  Work  of  the  Principals  Be  Made  More  I^fficient? 

By  Prin.  Ella  Beistel,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
[Part  of  paper  read  before  Dayton  School  Principals'  Association.] 


It  requires  firm  poise  to  maintain  one's  equilibrium 
when  a  man  in  authority  chuckles  in  recounting  the  open 
disrespect  shown  by  a  principal  towards  the  suggestions 
of  his  superior  in  office  ;  or  when,  in  teacher  or  principal, 
the  exhibition  of  professional  courtesy  is  termed  "  toady- 
ism," or  when  adherence  to  fossilized  theories  or  ''  misfit 
methods  "  is  styled  "  independence." 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  They  demoralize  the 
schools.  They  weaken  bur  efficiency  ;  they  diminish  our 
worth,  for  they  touch  character  vitally.      . 

The  newspaper  recorded  the  fact  that,  on  the  12th 
of  April  last  the  "  principals  of  one  hundred,  and  fifty 
schools  in  Chicago  had  formed  an  organization  to  act  as 
a  medium  between  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers." 
They  "  resolved  "  to  "  support  the  school  administration." 
Their  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  If  "  resolution  " 
be  necessary,  let  us  here,  now,  mentally  "  resolve  "  to  do 
likewise  !  In  the  language  of  another,  when  speaking  of 
a  different  matter,  '*  It  would  not  be  a  very  big  thing  to 
doj  but  it  would  certainly  do  a  very  big  thing." 

If  we  lack  the  qualifications  of  educational  leaders,  let 
us  be  content  to  be  followers,  and  let  us  cultivate  the. 
spirit  of  true  disciples. 

We  expect,  we  demand  consideration,  courtesy,  obedi- 
ence, loyalty,  aiid  no  power  can  canceUdiir  obligation /to 
accord  these  where,  in  the  very  constitution  of  things, 
such  tribute  is  due. 

Compliance  with  any  requirement  =  made,  however,  ob- 
jectionable to  us,  is  not  so  harmful,  is  not  so  far-reaching 
in  its  pernicious  influence,  as  isah'  example  of  disobedi- 
ence, disloyalty,  or  even  indifference  on  the  part. .ofa 
principal  '..','/. 

Honest  differences  of  opinion  indicate  healthy^  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  they  need  not  interfere  wHh  the 
duty  of  obedience.  ~  "  Independent  thoiight  is  compatible 
with  the  most  hearty  loyalty^  and  is  Sk  trait  of  charsk^ter 
jfe  be  respected  and  cherished  "  according  to  Dr.  Payne. 

Willingly  or  unwillingly,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
we  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  spirit  of 
our  teachers.  If  we  are  in  deed  and  in  spirit  co-labor- 
ers, the  entire  school  feels  the  power,  the  uplift,  of  har- 
monious enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Young  asserts  that  •  "  the 
level  of  power  in  the  educational  system- is  determined 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  principle  of  co-operation  is 
made  incarnate  in  developing  and 'realizing  the  aim  of 
the  school."  And  when  a  teacher  stubborn^  refuses  to 
enter  into  this  communion  and  co-operation,  and  tries  to 
counteract  its  influence,  the  principals  should  collectively 
endeavor  to  relieve  the  schools  of  the  incubus,  instead  of 
trying,  respectively,  to  foist  her  upon  another  district. 
She  should  be  eliminated  from  the  corps  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  the  workers. 

Sometimes  the  reported  action  of  t^e  board  or  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  tho  susceptible  of 
liberal  construction,  of  generous  explanation,  is  so  bald  a 
statement  as  to  seem  an  exacting  demand  or  a  useless 
requirement.  We  may  not  always  be  ''' spontaneously 
convinced"  of  the  feasibllty  of  plans  proposed  "or  of  the 
wisdom  of  measures  adopted.  But  the  '  altitude  of  act- 
ive inquiry"  should  take  us  to  the  source  of  information. 
From  the  view  point  of  those  who  wrestled  with  the  con- 
ditions, we  may  learn  how  to  give  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion so  promptly  that  erroneous  opinions  will  hot  get 
started  beyond  recall  or  correction.  We  may  learn  how 
to  argue  a  case  so  forcibly  as  to  disarm  current  criticism. 
"  The  old  order  changeth,"  and  the  neW  is  not  necessarily 
worthless  because  it  is  new. 


To  the  virtues  of  obedience  and  loyalty  we  must  add 
sympathy,  appreciation,  and  progressiveness. 

We  need  to  live  in  "  the  region  of  high  purposes,"  and 
to  make  a  thoro  study  of  the  great  educational  problems 
that  are  receiving  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  fore- 
most minds  to-day,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  interpret  our 
school  work  and  the  school  system  to  teachers  and 
patrons,  if  we  are  to  quicken  and  inspure  to  higher  effort 
for  the  good  of  the  school,  all  connected  with  us. 

Now  and  then  when  the  Auntie-Doleful  type  of  teach- 
er— ^the  "  keen-eyed  in  fault-finding  while  blind  to  em- 
bryonic good" — has  made  to  me  her  stereotyped  com- 
plaint of  conditions  in  her  class — of  Tom's  inattention, 
pick's  meanness,  or  Harry's  ignorance — and  has  im- 
plied the  shortcomings  of  his  former  teacher  I  have  in- 
quired, in  a  manner  meant  to  be  impressive,  ''  What 
have  you  done,  what  are  you  doing  to  overcome  this  ?  " 

It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned — ^for  the  harassed 
teacher,  for  poor  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  for  my  school, 
and  for  myself — if  I  were  more  fertile  in  resource  and 
less  severe  in  retort — better,  if  I  could  suggest  plans  for 
trying  to  overcome  a  specific  difficulty  in  discipline  or  in- 
struction, if  I  could  suggest  some  methods  in  harmony 
with  child  nature  and  based  upon  the  principles  and  laws 
of  mental  growth — methods  that  would  not  merely  en- 
able her  to  maintain  order  or  impart  knowledge,  but  to 
train  the  child  into  self-control  or  to  inspire  his  interest 
and  arouse  thought. 

I  not  infrequently  confront  perplexing  conditions  that 
stubbornly  refuse  to  mend  themselves.  A  careful  study 
of  a  situation  sometimes  convinces  me  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  conditions  clearly  enough  to  deal  with  them 
confidently,  successfully. 

Do  I  stand  utterly  alone  among  you,  in  being  forced 
by  my  own  ignorance  into  experiences,  and  a  confession, 
do  humilitating? 

Of  the  educational  value  of  some  phases  of  our  work 
we  are  so  doubtful  that  we  can  argue  little  in  its  favor 
(as  our  perplexity  over  certain  required  reports  attest.) 
Of  other  features  we  are  barely  tolerant,  and  some  we 
"  damn  with  faint  praise." 

Is  this  because  we  see  only  "  thru  a  glass  darkly," 
when  we  should  "  see  face  to  face  "  with  the  vanguard 
of  the  educational  army? 

Have  we  made  a  study  of  these  features?  Have  we 
tried  to  understand  their  worth?  Have  we  done  all  we 
could  do  to  make  them,  in  the  highest  degree,  success- 
ful? 

Or  have  we  let  the  teacher  severely  alone  to  wrestle 
with  difficulties  whose  solutions  we  declined  to  attempt? 
And  have  we  then  condemned,  because  we  have  taken 
her  halting  progress  made  in  partial  blindness,  for  the 
real  thing  that  informed  skill  could  and  would  achieve? 
If  so,  not  knowing  how  much  our  indifference  has  hin- 
dered the  attainment  of  better  results,  can  we  render 
just  judgment  of  their  intrinsic  merit? 

If  We  are  to  stimulate  the  brain  centers  of  pupils  ;  if 
we  are  to  inspire  teachers  with  a  desire  for  better  things 
and  assist  them  in  the  attainment  of  their  aspirations ; 
if  we  are  to  unify  more  than  a  score  of  schools  as  they 
should  be,  by  a  unity  in  aim  ;  if  we  are  to  help  in  culti- 
vating a  hiealthy  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  things 
that  make  for  good  schools  and  for  richer  life  to  our 
pupils, — our  minds  must  be  informed,  our  professional 
horizon  must  be  enlarged,  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
work  must  by  us  be  religiously  cherished  and  con- 
stantly kept  aglow. 
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Chalk  Talk  in  Qeoftraphy.  IL 

WHAT  SHALL  A  HAP  CONTAIN  ? 

By  WalterV.  Kemyon,  State  Nor.  School,  Ssd  Franciaco. 

There  has  been  some  discusBion  as  to  what  a  map  for 
elementary  school  uee  should  contain.  The  diversi^  of 
belief  in  this  regard  becomes  apparent  in  a  comparison  of 
the  maps  in  various  leading  text-books.  In  some  of  these 
the  continental  reliefs  have  been  divested  of  every  fea- 
ture that  gives  them  the  feeliv^  of  land  masaea. 

This  elimination  of  detail  may  easily  be  carried  too  far. 
A  good  map  is  not  entirely  symbolic.  It  is  to  some  de- 
gree a  portrait  of  the  area  dealt  with.  If  by  our  elimin- 
ations we  obliterate  the  characteristics  of  the  area,  our 
map  wastes  the  paper  it  ia  printed  upon.  The  lakes  of 
the  Hudson  bay  region,  for  example,  are  of  a  minor  im- 
portance economically  ;  and  a  very  good  geography  course 
might  be  given  in  which  the  pupil  never  so 
much  as  repeated  their  respective  names.  These 
lakes  should  nevertheless  appear  on  the  map, 
because  they  strongly  characterize  that  area, 
and  are  full  of  meaning  to  any  eye,  taught  or 
untaught.  It  is  one  thing  to  omit  mention  of 
natural  features  in  the  text.  It  is  quite  another 
to  leave  them  out  of  the  map. 

The  aame  is  true  in  the  case  of  minor  rivers 
where  they  occur  in  groups,  as  in  our  Atlan- 
tic slope.  To  the  eye  they  tell  a  silent  story 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  out.  But  the 
text  may  profitably  leave  many  of  them  qd- 
named. 

Again,  portraiture  is  dealt  with  in  coast  lines, 
where  it  is  indeed  most  often  overlooked  in  the 
so-called  simplified  maps.  A  map  that  defines 
the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  same  smooth  line 
that  is  adapted  for  the  Baltic  shore  loses  a 
golden  opportunity  for  telling  a  fundamental 
bit  of  geography  in  a  simple  way.  Nor  can  this 
sterilizing  tendency  be  excused  by  any  tenet  of 
pedagogy.  No  one  would  think  of  plucking 
out  the  hairs  from  Lucy's  kitten  that  the  child 
might  behold  a  simpler  entity  in  her  pet.  Nat- 
uralism is  always  a  safe  guide  in  the  graphic 
presentation  of  thought  material  for  childhood. 
Some  "  Don'b"  in  Pictured  Relief. 

1.  Aceenied  Coari  Lines. 
One's  first  impulse  is  to  strengthen  the  coast 

line  so  that  it  stands  out  as  an  object  in  itself, 
instead  of  just  a  place  where  two  surfaces 
come  together.  In  a  properly  finished  map  the 
coast  line  should  not  show.  This  error  is  shown  along 
the  Gulf  coast,  a.  in  Fig.  15,  Compare  it  with  the  cor- 
responding coast  in  the  correct  map,  Fig.  16.  The  remedy 
is  to  use  a  soft,  sketchy  line  in  first  mapping  out  the 
continent,  and  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

2.  Meaningless  Scollops. 

Amateur  mappers  in  drawing  a  coast  line  are  apt  to 
wiggle  the  crayon  with  a  vague  idea  that  coasts  run  that 
way.  The  result,  6,  is  entirely  without  feeling.  The 
best  way  of  avoiding  this  mistake  is  to  think  of  the  par- 
ticular stretch  of  coast  as  you  draw  it :  Is  it  a  rocky, 
deeply  indented  fiord  coast  as  in  Alaska  or  Norway,  or  a 
succession  of  softly  curving  beaches,  as  on  our  southern  At- 
lantic seaboard?  Try  to  image  the  region  as  you  draw  it. 

3.  A  killed  coast  line. 

Having  just  discussed  this  point  there  remains  only  to 
illustrate  it.  In  Pig.  15,  c  shows  a  killed  coast  line.  To 
be  consistent  the  cartographer  advocating  such  depart- 
ures must  kill  his  rivers  also — stiffen  them  into  waUdng 
sticks  instead  of  meandering  streams.  How  can  he 
avoid  it !  Singularly  enough  his  maps  adhere  painstak- 
ingly to  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  length  and  breadth. 
Yet,  as  to  the  value  of  data,  let  us  contrast ; 

1.  North  America  is  5,700  miles  long  and  3,200  miles 
wide. 

2.  The  fiords  of  Alaska  are  unlike  the  aandbars  of 
Carohna. 


Now,  why  should  a  map  for  elementary  school  use  be 
insistent  about  fact  1  and  carefully  eliminate  fact  2[ 

4.  Omttitm  ^oln&atu. 

In  a  land  mass  uie  big  thing  is  the  plateau,  not  the  monn- 
tain.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider  mere^  their  re- 
spective bulks  or  their  economic  aspect  controls.  Notice  at 
d  the  mountains  seem  to  rise  abruptly  out  of  a  lowland  in- 
stead of  a  plateau  or  tableland.  In  other  words  the  Utah 
plateau  is  made  to  look  exactly  like  the  Mississippi  bottom- 
lands. If  this  mistake  were  shown  in  profile  it  would  appear 
as  in  Fig.  17,  while  the  correct  idea  (save  of  course  for 
vertical  exaggeration)  would  h«  better  served  by  Fig.  18. 

Think,  therefore,  of  the  plateau  rather  than  thenmge. 
Look  for  the  plateau  in  your  text-book  map.  If  it  is  a 
good  physical  map,  with  a  color  scheme,  the  coloring  wiU 
show  the  plateau  ute.  A  good  text-book  map,  eaxmnlly 
studied,  is  the  equiviuent  of  many  pages  of  print. 


Fig.  15. -A  Budget  of  "Don'ta." 

5.  Chapped-fff  Ranges. 

No  elevations  save  foothills  ever  abut  directly  upon  a 
lowland.  Nor  do  we  ever  find  sea  level  plains  breaking 
principal  rangee.  The  yawning  blanks  at  e.  Fig.  16,  are 
a  mistake  in  both  idea  and  expression.  The  great  con- 
tinental ranges  are  nowhere  broken  up  into  these  chc^py 
masses.  It  is  true  there  are  passes.  But  these  are  not 
sea-level  gaps,  they  are  thousands  of  feet  in  attitude. 
Keep  in  mind  the  continuoos  plateau  and  there  will  be  no 


Tig.  18.— The  plateau,  not  the  inoimt^  ia  the  Ug  thing. 

inclination  to  leave  these  impossible  blanks.  A  good  w«y 
of  beginning  ia  to  rub  in  the  plateaus  in  a  flat  white  tint, 
regiffdless  of  mountains,  as  in  Fig.  19  ;  and  build  bt  tiie 
mountains  later. 

6.  Riven  cut  qff". 

A  common  faalt  in  pictured  relief  is  to  start  a  rrrar  a 
thousand  milee  or  so  short  of  ita  true  source  w  at  /. 
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Fig.  16,— North  America,  as  it  ought  to  look. 

This  seems  to  arise  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of     Thus  the  mountains,  if  correctly  placed,  help  us  to  place 
the  relations   of  mountains  to  rivere.     No   good-sized     the  rivers,  and  vice-verea.    7.  Streams  vnthoui  taper. 
river  (save  the  Volga)  takes  its  rise  in  a  lowland.    On         It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  text-book  map  to  see 
the  contrary,  the  upper  waters  of  such  streams  are  apt  to     the  rivers  beginning  at  their  sources  as  fine  lines  ;  and 
flow  for  long  distance  between  closely  confining  ranges,     thence  gradually  augmenting  until,  in  their  lower  courses, 

these  lines  have  considerably  more  body.  Simple  and 
expressive  as  is  this  device,  the  tyro  will  often  overlook 
it  and  make  her  river  look  like  a  bent  poker,  as  at  jj .  It 
is  sometimes  worth  while  to  practice  drawing  rivers, 
apart  from  the  map,  until  two  things  are  accomplished  : 
The  said  tapering  from  source  to  mouth  and  a  natural 
meandering,  in^itead  of  the  meaning1e.'<s  wiggle  shown  at  A. 


F^.  19.-Rubinthe 
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Milton's  Tractate:* 

A  .Voice  from  the  Past. 

*  -  -  ^       ' 

By  William  L.  Felter;  Brooklyn. 

There  is  a  natural  inclination  when  Milton's  name  is 
mentioned  to  think  of  his  poetry  or  ol  his  work  in  estab- 
lishing the  Commonwealth.  When  the  brilliant  Macaulay 
reviews  a  translation  of  Milton's  treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine  he  improves  the  occasion  to  tell  us  about  the 
character  and  influence  of  Milton's  poetry,  and  so  the 
famous  essay  on  "  Milton  "  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
newly  published  treatise,  but  the  greater  part  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  poetry  in  general  and  of  Milton's  in 
particular.  Tq  quote  a  sentence  from  Macaulay:  "  It  is 
by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known."  By  an  infalli- 
ble association  of  ideas  we  must  unite  in  thought  work 
with  its  author,  and,  as  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  by  common- 
consent  regarded. as  the  greatest  epic  of  our  language, 
we  must  ever  have  in  mind,  not  only  the  movement  of 
celestial  and  infernal  beitigs  as  they  are  set  forth,  but 
also  of  the  aged  Puritan,  of  whose  fancy  they  are  the 
creation,  and  who  saw  more  of  heaven  with  his  sightless 
eyes  than  most  of  us  do  with  ours  wide  open. 

Not  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  the  only  poem  of  which 
we  think.  "  Paradise  Regained"  comes  to  mind,  as  does 
"  Samson  Agonistes,"  his  drama  modeled  on  Greek  lines, 
with  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  duly  observed. 
That  outburst  of  passionate  grief,  "  Lycidas,"  that  charm- 
ing and  purposeful  "  Masque  of  Comus,"  those  beautiful 
studies  in  antithesis,  "  L* Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso," 
and  the  majestic  "  Hymn  of  the  Nativity," — these  all 
come  trooping  into  the  mind  when  Milton's  name  is  men- 
tioned. 

But  we  may  think  of  his  public  services  as  well.  Mil- 
ton lived  in  a  golden  age  of  hope  and  energy.  There  was 
thruout  the  nation  a  confidence  of  strength,  a  readiness 
for  great  and  stirring  deeds.  Behind  the  people  lay  two 
great  ages — the  age  of  Reformation  and  the  Elizabethan 
a^e.  Nearly  a  century  of  spiritual  freedom,  many  years 
of  glory  and  prosperity,  and  a  newly  acquired  treasure  of 
literature  had  Enlarged  their  minds  and  filled  them  with 
confidence.  They  intended  to  add  a  third  great  age  to 
the  two  great  ages  that  had  passed.  They  pressed  on,  as 
Milton  says,  to  reform  Reformation.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded, not  indeed  in  all  that  they  attempted,  but  in  open- 
ing a  new  age. 

The  reaction  did  not  completely  undo  their  work;  the 
impulse  they  had  given  never  died  out  entirely.  They 
let  in  a  flood  of  new  vigor  into  both  government  and  cul- 
ture; they  inaugurated  a  time  of  responsible  government, 
free  literature,  religious  toleration.  If  Cromwell  was  the 
man  of  action  in  overthrowing  Charles  I.  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  Commonwealth,  Milton  was  the  man  of  mind. 
It  was  his  Denfensio  Populi  that  justified  to  all  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  the  beheading  of  Charles  Stuart.  It 
was  he  no  less  than  Cromwell  that  fought  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  government  by  the  will  of  the  nation  for  a 
government  by  the  will  of  the  king.  He  labored  to  widen 
the  idea  of  religious  purity  so  that  it  might  take  the  form 
of  religious  liberty.  His  duties  as  Latin  secretary  to 
Cromwell  not  only  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Pro- 
tector— they  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  soldier  and  statesman.  No  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  can  be  written  without  crediting  Milton 
with  great  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  events.  In 
the  solitude  of  his  study  the  soul  of  the  poet  *'  was  like  a 
star  and  dwelt  apart,"  but  in  the  firmament  of  statesman- 
ship his  soul  and  that  of  Cromwell  may  well  be  likened  to 
binary  stars. 

The  Tractate  on  Education. 

Take  up  any  text-book  on  English  literature  that  comes 
handiest  to  you  and  the  chances  are  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  contribution  Milton  made  to  pedagogical 
literature.  Read  any  extensive  history  of  England  where 
social  and  intellectual  development  is  treated   and  the 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Educa- 
tional CounciV 


ehances  are  the  same.  To  put  the  same. statement  in 
another  form:  it  is  rairely,  if  ever,  that  Milton's  **  Trac- 
tate on  Education  "  is  mentioned,  either  in  general  history 
or  in  a  text-book  on  English  literature.  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Historians  naturally  dilate  upon  his 
public  services  and  incidentally  mention  his  greit  contri- 
bution to  literature.  Critics  agree  in  considering  his 
poetry-  of  much  greater  value  than  his  prose.  To  quote 
from  Lowell:  "  His  prose  is  of  value  because  it.  is  Mil- 
ton's, because  it  sometimes  exhibits,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
the  qualities  of  his  verse,  and  not  for  its  power  of  thought, 
of  reasoning,  or  of  statement.  It  is  valuable,  where  it  is 
best,  for  its  inspiring  quality."  Moreover,  this  Tji^tate 
is  technical  and  as  such  it  must  appeal  only  to  ttiose  who 
are  interested  in  education.  But,  altho  it  is  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  his  great  works,  yet  it  app^s  to  us 
as  those  either  actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  ed- 
ucation or  intently  watching  the  efforts  of  others  and 
bidding  them  Godspeed  in  their  endeavors.  ! 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  study  Milton's  Tractate  ^oil  Edu- 
cation and  to  note  its  application  to  the  problems  of  mod- 
em education.  Not  a  formidable  task  this,  at  l^aat.  not 
for  the  first  part  of  our  undertaking,  for  the  entfre  Trac- 
tate is  compressed  into  the  limits  of  about  six  lipndred 
lines.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  regard  the  Tractate  as 
one  result  of  the  impulse  which  Humanism  gave  to  edu- 
cation. This  has  been  an  abiding  force  in  Europemi  edu- 
cation and  the  great  teachers  who  exemplified  itia  princi- 
ples have  left  a  precious  legacy  of  which  we  are,  in  ^rt, 
the  beneficiaries.  True,  their  successors  have  p[\Q^ed 
the  original  influence,  or,  to  still  adhere  to  our  Sj^e  of 
speech,  have  made  new  and  fresh  investments  wiln^their 
legacies,  but  the  original  source  of  wealth  must  b^traced 
back  to  the  Humanists. 

It  was  in  1644,  while  Charles  I.  was  yet  upon  the  throne, 
that  Milton  set  forth  his  views  upon  the  educlition  of 
young  men  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  one  of  the 
progressive  citizens  of  London. 

In  the  introduction,  part  I.,  he  declares  that  the  reform- 
ing of  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  liobl^t  de- 
signs that  can  be  considered,  and  that  the  Englisl^  nation 
is  perishing  for  want  of  this  reformation.  Allusion  is 
made  to  the  visit  of  Comenius  to  England  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  ''  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions,  the  esteem 
of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good  Providence  from  a 
far  country  to  be  the  incitement  of  great  good;  to  this 
island."  It  was  upon  Mr.  Hartlib's  invitation  that 
Comenius  went  to  London,  September  22,  1641,  remain- 
ing there  until  August,  1642.  Parliament  thought  of 
assigning  to  him  some  college  with  its  revenues,  that  his 
plans  might  be  tried.  The  rumor  of  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland  and  the  sudden  departiire  of  King  Charles  from 
London  frustrated  the  arrangements. 

Entering  upon  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  Milton 
asserts  the  end  of  learning  to  be  the  repairing  of  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regaining  the  right  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  by  assimilation  into  his  likeness.  We 
shall  know  Him  by  studying  His  works.  He  thus  begins 
with  the  objective.  Language  study  is  desirable  since  it 
is  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be 
known.  But  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  Latin  and 
Greek  words,  there  are  too  many  vacations,  too  much 
attempt  to  get  themes,  verses,  and  orations  from  children. 
He  suggests  a  grading  of  the  difliculties  and  a  teaching 
of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  the  writers.  This  grada- 
tion applies  not  only  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  but  to 
all  instruction. 

Milton's  Educational  System. 

The  definition  of  a  complete  education  is  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices  both  public  and  private,  of  peace 
and  war.  This  education  is  to  be  acquired  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  after  the  following 
fashion:  An  academy  in  which  the  students  are  to  live, 
is  to  be  secured.  Spacious  grounds  must  surround  it. 
There  are  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  students  and 
twenty  attendants  in  this  academic  family,  all  of  whom 
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Musk  and  Phyiical  Development. 
Under  the  head  of  exercises,  Milton 
advocates  .an  allowance  of  one  and  a 
half  hours  before  noon  for  exerciae 
and  rest.but  this  time  may  be  increased 
when  the  days  are  longer  and  rising 
time  earlier.  Sword  practice-  and 
wrestling  are  recommended,  followed 
by  rest,  during  which  time  the  stu- 
dents listen  to  lectures  upon  music, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the 
various  musical  compositions.  This 
course  of  procedure  is  to  make  them 
gentle  and  even-tempered.  After  din- 
ner more  music  is  given.  Two  hours 
of  work  is  followed  by  a  sudden  alarm 
that  sends  each  young  man  to  his  mil- 
itary station,  for  he  receives  such  in- 
struction. Excursions  on  horseback 
are  occasionally  made  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  carefully  studied. 
There  are  occasional  trips  to  the  sea 
to  study  sailing  and  sea-fighting. 

Speaking  of  the  last  division  of  his 
subject,  diet,  Milton  suggests  that  it 
be  plain,  healthful,  and  moderate,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  when  all  the  stu- 
dents are  in  the  same  house.  He  con- 
are  to  be  under  the  control  of  some  wise  executive,  title  eludes  by  saying  that  it  is  not  every  teacher  who  can 
not  given.  The  school  and  university  work  is  to  be  car-  work  this  plan.  To  which  statement  we  will  all  heartily 
ried  out  in  this  one  building,  the  courses  ending  in  the     agree. 

degree  of  M.  A.     Such  academies  couid  be  constructed  Summwy  of  Educational  Plan. 

in  every  city  in  England.     The  work  of  the  day  is  divided         It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  aim  of  this  scheme  is 
into  three  parts,  studies,  exercise,  diet.  religious,  the  realization  in  the  individual  of  the  presence 

The  work  in  studies  begins  with  the  chief  rules  of  and  power  of  God  and  that  a  lesser  aim  is  patriotism.' 
Latin  grammar.  The  teacher  reads  aloud  to  the  class  The  methods  are  objective  and  include  gradation  of  diffi- 
some  easy  and  delightful  book,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and     culties,  emphasis  upon  realities,  the  union  of  the  theo- 


other  Socratic  discourses.  A  love  of  learning  is  to  be 
inspired,  a  love  of  virtue,  and  a  love  of  country.  All 
these  will  be  accomplished  by  the  reading  and  the  effec- 
tual persuasion  of  the  teacher.  Arithmetic  and  geometry 
come  next  and  are  taught  largely  incidentally.  Then 
come  evidences  of  religion  and  Scripture  stories.  The 
above  is  the  general  plan  of  a  day's  work  for  the  be- 
ginners. The  next  step  leads  to  more  difficult  aiithors, 
especially  those  treating  of  agriculture.  The  knowledge 
gained  is  to  be  put  to  practical  use  in  improving  the  til- 
lage of  the  country.     The  constant  study  of  the  language 


used  will  make  the  students  master  of  [ 
of  globes  and  maps,  the  study  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  of  Greek,  after  the 
same  manner  prescribed  for  Latin, 
come  in  order.  Arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  geography  are  to 
be  completed  and  trigonometry  with 
its  applications  begun.  A  knowledge 
of  medicine  is  to  be  imparted  by  read- 
ing. Theorists  in  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing are  not  to  be  consulted  for  infor- 
mation, hut  practical,  experienced  men. 
By  this  time  it  is  hoped  the  stu- 
dent are  ready  for  moral  philosophy, 
to  be  taught  by  the  study  of  the  Greek 
authors  and  Scripture.  Ec( 
is  now  taken  up,  also  comedies  and 
tragedies,  then  politics,  then  law  and 
legal  justice.  Sundays  can  now  be 
given  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
church  history.  It  is  assumed  that  by 
this  time  the  students  will  know  He- 
brew. Orations  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  and  logic  studied,  besides 
poetry.  The  rate  of  advancement  in 
all  this  work  must  be  uniform,  with 
frequent  reviews  to  refresh  and  fasten 
more  firmly  the  intellectual  posses- 
sions. 


The  use 


retical  and  the  practical,  diversity  of  curriculum  and 
appeal  to  nature.  The  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
receive  each  its  due  attention. 

(To  be  continued  next  week.) 
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School  6qutpnient  and  the  Bducat^otial  IDvadr* 

Under  thi«  head  are  giren  pnotioal  loff geetionf  oonoeminf  aida  to  MAohins  and  mmngemmii  of  lehool  Ubmiat,  and  dflaariptiou  of  nav 
"y^w*^  for  loboolf  and  ooUctfet.  It  i«  to  be  onderttood  that  au  notes  of  lohool  nipnliet  are  inierted  forpmrpoeei  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
Adrenlaeiiienta  are  admitted.  School  boards,  anpwintendenta,  and  teacbera  will  find  many  ▼finable  notea  from  the  edneational  aopplymAnet, 
wnieh  wUl  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  adTanoea  made  in  thia  important  Held.  Gorreapondenoe  is  inrited.  Addreaa  lettera  to  Kuttorof  Tms 
SOHOOL  JoUBMAL.  61  Eaat  9th  street.  New  York  city. 


*^®^^^®  ^®^  many  complaints  concerning  the  plumbing: 
of  the  Chicagro  school  buildings.  The  committee  of  buildings 
and  grounds  has  investigated  the  matter  and  its  report  wfll 
pla^  the  matter  in  shape  for  improvement  of  the  criticised 
^nchtions.  In  the  old  buildings  the  conunittee  found  that 
the  fixtures  were  often  not  up  to  modem  requirements,  but 
the  work  of  replacing  these  with  the  latest  fixtures  is  pro- 
gressmg  rapidly.  Alterations  have  already  been  made  m 
seventy-five  schools.  As  to  the  fixtures  used  in  recent  years 
tiie  conmuttee  has  found  the  iron  range  washout  type  per- 
fectly sanitary,  but  it  advises  for  the  future  the  use  of  the 
heavier  porcelain  fixtures. 

PhotoCTaphy  is  especially  well  fitted  to  aid  the  study  of 
jreoeraphy  and  natural  history  in  many  of  its  branches.  It 
IS  also  useful  to  the  study  of  English  by  suggesting  subjects 
for  story  and  descriptive  writing.  In  many  cases  it  may 
serve  to  stimulate  interest  and  competition  of  a  most  healthy 
character  in  school  and  college  life.  Its  importance  as  an 
adjunct  to  school  work  is  accordingly  growing. 

A  little  book  entitled  *'The  Right  Reading  for  Children  " 
has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany m  connection  with  their  course  of  supplementary  read- 
mcj-books.  This  book  is  a  compilation  by  Charles  Welsh,  of 
a  body  of  opinions,  put  forward  by  prominent  educators, 
on  the  right  readine  for  children  m  the  school,  home,  and 
library,  together  with  an  introduction  on  the  necessity  for 
right  readmg.  The  book  is  a  readable  and  helpful  contribu- 
tion on  a  very  important  subject. 

Many  schools  are  using  typewriters  at  present  and  the 
question  of  a  suitable  paper  for  such  use  has  become  an  im- 

rrtant  question  with  many  schoolprincipals.  A.  C.  McClurg 
Company,  of  Chicago,  have  collected  the  best  products  of 
several  mills  and  are  selling  them.  Their  sample  book  '  *  H, " 
will  be  a  great  help  to  any  one  interested  in  ftrst  class  type- 
writing papers. 

Gillott's  pens  have  won  their  fame  thru  merit  and  thru 
supplying  everything  that  can  be  demanded  in  the  pen  line. 
At  present  they  produce  pens  for  writing  by  the  ordinary 
slant,  semi-slant^  or  vertical  writing:  systems.  The  care  and 
attention  which  is  paid  to  their  designs  and  details  of  manu- 
facture show  that  their  reputation  is  well  earned.  These 
pens  received  the  highest  award  that  was  ever  given  to  a 
pen  manufacturer,  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  exposition  in 

A  pen  and  pencil  holder  has  recently  been  patented  by  J. 
S.  McClurg,  of  Colorado.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  receptacle 
for  holding  a  number  of  pens  or  pencils  separated  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other  so  that  each  pupil  may  select 
his  own  pen  or  pencil  on  entering  school.  Tne  holder  con- 
sists of  a  flat  boajiti  with  a  number  of  spaced  divisions  form- 
ing channels  for  the  reception  of  the  pencil  or  pen.  These 
channels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  gum  bands  and 
the  gum  also  completely  covers  them.  Desiniating:  charac- 
ters are  placed  opposite  an  end  of  each  cnannerto  aid  in 
identification.  The  individual  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil  can 
be  insisted  upon  with  this  device  and  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  such  instruments  prohibited. 

After  a  contest  of  several  months  over  various  technical- 
ities raised  by  several  firms,  the  L.  W.  Ahrens  Stationery 
and  Printing  Company  was  awarded  the  contract  for  furnish- 
ing the  stationery  and  supplies  for  all  New  York  city  de- 
partments during  1903. 

In  the  purchase  of  tools  and  benches  for  manual  training 
work  there  is  no  economy  in  buying  inferior  eoods.  In  fact 
the  experience  of  most  scnools  has  been  that  the  b€«t  is  none 
too  good.  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Company  have 
equipped  schools  and  colleges,  in  every  part  of  America 
and  m  many  foreign  countries,  with  tool  specialties,  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  They  are  prepared  to  furnish  every- 
thing in  this  line  which  their  long  past  experience  has  proved 
the  best  for  school  use. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  almost  certain  to  have 
the  latest  practical  improvements  which  lead  to  typewriter 
excellence.  That  it  has  proved  a  machine  up  with  tne  times 
and  thus  highly  satisfactory  for  school  purposes  is  shown  by 
the  number  in  use  in  public  schools  all  over  the  country. 
The  board  of  education  of  New  York  city  has  recently  pur- 
chased thirty-five  of  them  for  use  in  the  offices  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  and  several  for  the  use  of  the  Brooklyn 
schools.  These  machines  are  also  used  in  the  schools  of 
Elizabeth^ >^.  J.,  and  Wabash,  Indiana. 

It  is  rften  found  that  children  learn  quite  as  much  by 
means  of  their  games  as  they  do  by  their  regular  study  in 
school.  The  Mathematical  (James  for  School  and  Home  are 
intended  to  direct  this  play  instinct   toward  the  acquirement 


of  useful  knowledg^e.  The  Addition  and  Sttbtrctetion  Game 
consists  of  a  pack  of  cards,  each  having  an  abacus  and  a  num- 
ber on  one  side  and  problems  on  the  other.  The  g^ame  mav 
be  used  by  younger  children  by  discarding  the  more  difificuit 
cards.  Full  directions  as  to  playing  are  g^ven  in  a  little 
pamphlet.  Teacher  or  parent  can  supervise  theg^ame,  which 
will  add  seat  and  interest  to  the  study  of  arithmetic 

It  has  becm  found  that  these  games  interest  even  those 
pupils  who  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  mathematics.  They 
are  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, Teachers  college,  Columbia  umversity.  The  Addition 
and  Subtraction  Game,  which  is  for  second,  third,  fourth^ 
and  fifth  year,  was  prepared  by  Earl  Trisler,  a  Cincinnati 
teacher.  (The  Cincinnati  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sample  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents.) 

The  "Gumey  Book,"  published  .by  the  Gumey  Heater 
Company,  of  Boston,  is  a  large  and  huidaomely  printed  catar 
log  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating  apparatus.  A  larg^ 
number  of  excellent  engnraving^  show  the  neatera  the  firm 
has  in  the  market. 

The  simplicity  of  mechanism  of  Laing's  Planetarium  espe- 
cially recommends  itself  for  school  purposes.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus  relative  movements  imd  positions  of  the  sun, 
earth,  and  moon  can  be  easily  understood.  A  large  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  by  this  firm  recently  in  the  West. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company  has  arranged  several  sets  of 
pictures  especially  adapted  to  the  Christmas  trade.  No  two 
are  alike,  and  if  you  wish  a  set  it  will  be  made  up  for  you  from 
their  complete  list  of  2,000  subjects. 

The  department  of  school  supplies,  of  New  York  city,  is  at 
present  working  to  construct  a  desk  with  a  sliding  top  in 
order  that  the  top  may  be  placed  as  near  the  pupil  as  may 
be  required  by  the  demands  of  health. 

The  Columbus  Egf  Safety  Ink- Well  sold  by  Cushman  & 
Denison  is  a  most  ingenious  invention.  It  may  be  carri^ 
anywhere,  overturned,  or  tossed  about  without  spilling  ink. 
This  is  because  of  its  peculiar  construction.  It  consists  of  a 
rubber  bulb  with  a  glass  funnel  inclosed  in  a  highly  polished 
efg'SYi&ped  aluminum  case.  Its  peculiar  shape  causes  it  to 
ngnt  itself  at  once,  when  it  is  overturned,  thus  spilling  no 
ixik.  Tho  but  recently  placed  on  the  market,  it  nas  met 
with  great  success. 

There  is  probably  no  lock  made  like  the  keyless  lock  manu- 
factured by  the  Gregg  Keyless  Lock  Company,  of  548  Hsd- 
stead  street,  Chicago.  The  merits  of  this  device  have 
naturally  produced  a  large  trade.  A  recent  order  was  for 
1,400,  to  be  used  in  the  Itochester  high  school. 

The  Fred  Frick  Clock  Company,  of  Waynesboro,  has  con- 
structed an  electric  prog^ram  cIock  which  seems  almost  perfect 
in  its  way.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of 
efiicient  mechanism  by  means  of  which  certain  pre-arranjged 
signals  may  be  automatically  and  electrically  brought  mto 
action  at  times  and  places  desired.  This  is  used  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  institutions  in  announcing  times  for  studies, 
recreation,  rising,  retiring,  eto.j  in  fact,  everywhere  that 
reg^arit^  is  a  necessity  according  to  a  pre-arranged  pro- 
gram. These  clocks  have  also  proved  themselves  very  satis- 
factory in  actual  service,  for  the  head  of  the  school,  col- 
lege, or  institution,  is  relieved  of  the  annoyance  of  not  hav- 
ing sig^ials  given  promptly,  with  all  the  atteiniUmt  confusion 
among  pupils. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  placed  a  contract  with  the 
American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the  installment  of 
ten  large  steel  plate  fans,  and  over  16,000  feet  of  heating; 
surface.  The  same  company  is  also  installing  its  mechanioS 
draft  apparatus  at  Bryn  Afawr  and  Wellesley  coU^^es. 

The  new  South  Division  high  school  of  Chicago  is  to  be 
installed  with,  the  heat  reg^ating  system  of  the  Naticmml 
Regulator  Company.  This  system  has  been  in  use  by  th», 
Chicago  schools  for  over  a  year  and  has  proved  very  satis-, 
factory.  This  concern  mlinufactures  a  gn^uated  motipii 
thermostat  \yhich  is  very  simple  and  sensitive,  and  which 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  schools  and  other  laige  biiild* 
ings. 

Soundproof  Partitions. 

Professor  C.  L.  Norton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  made  experiments  with  various  devices  for 
rendering  partitions  soundproof.  The  Cabot  sheathing  Quilt 
he  found  to  be  easily  demonstrated  to  be  the  best.  The 
Cabot  quilt  is  made  of  dry  seaweed  padded  between  twa 
thicknesses  of  paper  or,  in  buildings  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, of  asbestos  paper.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the 
Cabot  quilt  is  to  be  used  in  the  new  building  for  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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E^qiiipment  of  Principal's  Office. 

In  these  days  of  large  and  spacious  school  buildings,  the 
fitting  of  the  TOOmB  and  particularly  of  the  offices  of  the 
principals  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention.  These 
rooms  vary  greatly.  Some  are  large,  some  small,  these 
plain,  those  luxurious  ;  one  severe,  the  other  extravagant,  as 
the  taste  of  the  principal  or  the  building  committee  may 
have  influenced  the  appearance. 

The  office  of  the  fine  public  school  at  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  for  instance,  is  as 
■charming  and  cosy  a  place  as  one  could  desire,  but  when 
visited  last  spring  it  contained  simply  a  desk,  a  chair,  and  a 
pretty  settee  by  the  window,  with  the  pillows  arranged 
most  invitingly.  Yet  this  building  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  public  school-houses  in  Greater  Mew 
York 

The  office  of  Superintendent  Dutton,  of  the  Horace  Mann 
school,  shows  a  much  laif^er  and  more  varied  equipment.  It 
is  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  room.  The  floor  la  covered 
with  Bruaseb  carpet.  Its  equipment  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  handsome  oak,  roll  top  Derby  desk,  from  the  Boston 
firm  of  that  name  ;  waste  basket,  book  case,  chairs,  type- 
writer, tables,  educational  and  literary  publications,  tele- 
phone, electric  bells,  pictures,  calendars,  a  self-winding 
'lock  made  by  the  New  York  Clock  Companv  and  Johnson's 
vstem  of  temperature  regulation,  made  ny  the    Johnson 


The    Desk. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  article  in  the  equipment  of  a 
nrincipal's  office  is  his  desk.  The  school  supply  companies 
handle  such  a  variety  of  these  that  each  person's  individual 
preference  may  be  gratified.  Some  principals  prefer  a  roll 
top  desk,  while  others  consider  the  flat-top  desks  the  better 
for  their  needs.  Both  have  strong  points  to  recommend 
them.  Altho  the  roll  top  desks  are  undoubtedly  the  finer 
in  appearance,  the  majority  of  principab'  desks  ore  of  the 
fiat  top  variety,  and  these  are  tne  kind  the  school  supplies 
usually  carry. 

The  American  School  Furniture  Company  show  an  excel- 
lent line  of  principals'  desks  which  are  warranted  and  will 
givB  satisfaction. 

Cluin. 

No  one  item  of  the  equipment  of  an  office  has  so  great  an 
Influence  upon  one's  comfort  as  the  chair  in  which  a  con- 
sidarkble  portion  of  each  day  is  spent.  The  school  supply 
companies  carry  a  line  embracing  all  styles  from  a  plain 
wooden  chur  to  a  cane  seat  and  back  tilting  revolving 
chairs,  and  beyond  a  doubt,  every  one  will  be  able  to  find 
something  to  his  taste.  A  fine  cane-seated  chair  handled  by 
the  Amencau  School  Furniture  Company  has  an  extension 
cane  back  and  bent  wood  arms,  screw  and  spring  and  is  re- 
volving. It  is  perhaps  the  most  comfortable  chair  made  for 
the  prmcipal's  use. 

Tabid. 

The  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company  show  a 
splendid  line  of  hi^h  grade  desks,  tables,  chauv,  and  letter 
files.  One  of  their  handsomest  desks  has  a  very  high  roll 
top,  with  interior  and  exterior  very  highly  finished.  It  is 
made  in  three  lengths ;  also,  with  letter  file  in  rirht  pedestal 
In  place  of  the  three  lower  drawers..  Another  lus  a  swell 
front  and  swell  interior.  The  wood  5s  all  selected  and  ex- 
quisitely matched,  and  the  finish  is  as  high  as  the  finest  piano 


finish.  It  is  made  in  mahogany  or  quartered  oak,  with  either 
wood  top,  leather  center  bed,  or  entire  leather  top.  This 
Arm  also  carries  an  endless  variety  of  tables.  They  can  fur- 
nish tables  to  match  any  office  furniture,  with  oak  or  imita- 
tion leather  top. 

Filing  Cabinet 

The  up-^to-dat«  principal's  office  is  incomplete  without  a 
filing  caoinet.  Brown  &  Besley  of  10-12  North  Canal  stteet, 
Chicago,  manufacture  an  attractive  line  of  cabinet  letter 
files,  pigeon  hole  cabinets,  box  flies,  indexes,  and  filing  cases 
for  all  cabinets.  The  letter  files  and  filing  systems  of  the 
Commercial  Letter  File  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  also 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation.  Their  systems  are  noted 
for  their  superior  qualities  and  perfect  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  Commercial  has  been 
on  the  market  only  ashort  time,  but  the  company  claim  that  it 
is  now  equally  good  if  not  superior  to  any  oi  the  older  makes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate,  simple,  practical,  and  economi- 
cal letter  filing  systems  on  the  market.  The  endeavor  has 
been  to  embody  all  the  df^sirable  features  in  other  makes  and 
to  sutwtitute  devices  for  those  proving  useless  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  envelope  distributor  of  the  Globe-Wemicke  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  is  also  a  handy  device  for  saving  time  and 
trouble  to  the  principal  who  does  (»>nsiderable  correspond- 
ence. The  Ethical  Culture  school  on  Fifty-Fourth  street  is 
among  the  New  York  schoob  which  makes  use  of  an  en- 
velope distributor. 

Desk  Pad. 

The  Globe-Wemicke  Company's  flexible  desk  |>ad  (Cin^ 
cinnati),  is  finding  considerable  favw  with  principals  and 
educators  generally.  This  desk  pad  will  not  warp  or  curl, 
hut  lies  flat  on  the  desk  at  all  times.  It  baa  round  comers  of 
genuine-calf,  whichare  "builtup  "  to  take  in  blotters.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  covered  witA  soft  flannel.  The  Flexible 
Desk  Pad  will  not  scratch  the  flnest  desk. 


electric  bell  outflts  complete  by  Hammacher,  SchJemmer  & 
Company,  New  York.    They  have  them  in  all  styles. 
Cloclu. 

An  excellent  Timepiece  for  the  principal's  use  is  the  Frick 
Automatic  Program  Clock,  made  by  the  firm  of  that  name 
in  Waynesboro,  Pa.  It  is  a  valuable  assistant  in  school 
management  as  it  will  operate  secondary  clocks  and  electric 
bells  m  each  school-room,  giving  correct  time  and  correct 
signals  for  opening  and  closing  school,  intermissions,  pass- 
ing of  classes,  etc.,  thus  saving  time  and  raising  discipline 
to  the  highest  plane.  It  vrill  change  different  classes  at  dif- 
ferent times  m  the  various  departments,  or  all  classes 
simultaneously,  making  all  changes  of  program  automati- 
cally. 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Company,  of  49  Day 
street.  New  York,  also  make  a  variety  of  clocks  which  are 
extremely  useful  in  school  buildings. 

Among  the  varieties  they  offer  is  a  sixty-day  clock,  which, 
as  it  requires  winding  but  six  times  a  year,  is  a  perfect 
labor-saving  device.  A  calendar,  absolutely  automatic 
and  perpetual  requiring  winding  but  once  a  year,  is  another 
novelty.  They  also  have  a  large  line  of  program  clocks  and 
various  arrangements  for  keeping  all  the  clocks  in  a  build- 


indicates  requires  no  attention  to  keep  it  running. 


Progressive  State  Supbrdttenden  ts  Who  Were  Rb-Elected  in  Novbhbbr. 
StateSiipt.Thos.  T.Tynan,  Cheyenne,  Wyo,     SUte  Supt.  W.  K.  Fowler,  Lincoln,  Neb.       State  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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Good  Light  for  School-Kooms. 

Great  progresa  haa  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  lightinK  rooms.  A  moat  satiafactoiy 
report  on  this  subject  waa  published  in  1900  by  Professor 
Charles  L.  Norton,  of  the  Massachuaetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, of  which  a  summary  appeared  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal at  the  time.  A  final  draft  of  this  report  has  just  been 
published  in  an  amended  form. 

The  tests  made  by  Professor  Norton  were  veiy  elaborate 
and  newly  every  kind  of  g\aes  in  use  was  tested.    The  re- 


fifteen  times  its  present  effect  by  using  ' '  Factory  Ribbed ' ' 
^Ibss— another  name  for  finely  corrugated  or  ribited  glass, 
instead  of  plane  glass  in  the  upper  sash.  By  using  prisms 
under  certain  conditions,  the  effective  light  may  be  increased 
to  fifty  times  its  present  strength.  The  earn  in  effective 
light  on  substituting  ribbed  glass  or  prisms  for  plane  glass 
ie  much  greater  when  the  sky  angle  is  small,  as  b  the  caseof 


increase  in  the  strength  of  the  light  directly  opposite 
dow  in  which  ribbed  glass  or  pnsms  have  been  substituted 
for  plane  glass  is  at  times  such  as  to  light  a  desk  or  table 
fifty  feet  from  the  window,  better  than  one  twenty  feet      to  cause 
from  the  window  had  previously  been  lighted. 
It  is  needless  to  aay  that  these  facts  should  be  ^i 


Corrosion  of  Steel. 

The  constantly  increasiiiK  use  of  steel  as  a  structural  ele- 
ment in  modem  school  buildings  brings  up  the  question  aati 


within  this  short  period.  In  fact,  the  steef  in  many  cases 
has  corroded  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  framework  will  be  safe  after  twenty-five 
years  of  use. 

This  is  a  subject  which  b  of  great  importance  to  school 
boards  when  erecting  new  buildings,  so  that  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Charles  L.  Norton,  of  the  Hassaehusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  upon  the  corrosion  of  steel  and  methods 
of  preventing  it  are  very  opportune. 

Mobture  and  carbon  aioxide  are  the  most  active  agents. 
Professor  Norton  believes,  in  causing  much  of  the  rustmg  of 
steel,  and  there  can  be  little  question  aa  to  the  ease  of  access 
to  the  steel  of  both  these  agents. 

When  steel  is  bedded  in  the  wall  of  the  building,  as  is  al- 
most always  the  case  in  schools,  the  changea  in  temperature 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  the  constantly  changing  differ- 


—  jgingdi 

temperature  between  the  two  faces  of  the  wall,  tends 
s  a  condensation  of  mobture  in  the  wall  at  dinerenC 


Everjr  teacher  knows  that  under  the  present  system  of  light- 


is  loo  sirc»ig.  in  tne  recesses  oi  tne  room  it  is  um  ausKy. 
The  whole  problem  is  to  distribute  the  light  properly. 

According  to  the  requirements  of  Professor  Norton  if  the 
upper  sashes  of  the  school  windows  are  supplied  with  some 


ous  to  the  eyes  being  throvra  upon  them. 

For  school   purposes   the    'factory  rib ^ —  

most  preferable  medium  of  lighting.  It  gives  a  dif- 
fused Ught  that  hardly  deepens  anywhere  in  a  room  to  half- 
tones. It  costs  little  more  than  double-thick  plane  glass, 
and  it  increases  the  amount  of  effective  light  from  three  to 
fifteen  times. 

The  results  and  conclusions  of  Professor  Norton's  careful 
work  are  embodied  in  a  special  report  of  the  Associated  Fac- 
tory Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  which  have  taken  up 
tb^ubject  of  wire  glass  from  another  standpoint  than  that 
of  diffusion  of  light,  but  their  standpoint,  wire  glass  as  a 
fire  stop,  must  also  be  of  interest  to  school  authorities.  The 
glazing  of  a  school's  windows  is  now  of  great  importance,  as 
wire  glass  isincommonuseasa  fire  stop  and  a  heat  retardant. 

When  this  fact  was  first  presented,  it  was  regarded  with 
great  distrust,  but  artificial  tests  and  practice  have  justified 
its  merits.  It  therefore  happens  that  many  window  spaces 
in  schools,  which  formerly  would  have  had  to  be  closed  up, 
may  now  be  made  safe  with  wire  glass,  yielding  more  effect- 
ive light  than  ever  before. 

School  ofiicials  should  consider  these  facta  very  carefully, 
for  the  lightii^  of  a  school  room  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
and  worthy  of  the  greatest  care  and  study,  for  on  this  de- 
pends the  sight  of  many  p^irs  of  eyes.  Good  light  will  in- 
sure good  work,  while  poor  light  will  spoil  the  eyes,  study 
will  become  irksome,  and  discipline  will   certainly  grow   lax. 


bon  aiid  moisture  come  in  thru  the  bricka  and  stone  and  thru 
the  joints.  As  a  preventive  of  their  effect  ProfesHor  Norton 
finds  that  the  coating  of  the  steel  with  Portland  cement  b 
very  satbfactory.  From  its  alkaline  nature  the  cement  pre- 
vents the  rust  from  gathering  on  the  steel,  but  the  steel 
must  be  clean  when  bedded  in  tne  cement  to  insure  the  most 
satbfactory  results. 

A  covering  with  concrete,  the  experiments  showed,  to  be 
far  less  satisfactory  than  the  cement.  Paints  for  preventing 
rust  he  believes  are  of  doubtful  value. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole  series  of  trials  seemed  to 
prove  perfectly  clearly  that  the  coating  of  all  steel  woric 
with  cement  before  applying  the  other  building  materiab  b 
absolutely  essential  If  the  formation  of  runt  and  consequent 
weakeninsr  of  the  steel  b  to  be  prevented. 

Typewriters. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  symposium  on  typewriters  in 
recent  issues  of  The  School  Journal  the  manufacturers  of 
two  typewriters  have  written  us  regarding  the  merits  of 
their  respective  machines.  The  following  is,  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  a  supplement  to  the  previous  anicles: 

Some  excellent  speed  tests  have  been  made  with  tbe  t'ay- 
Sho  typewriter,  manufactured  by  the  Fay-Sholes  Company, 
of  Chicago.  For  the  last  four  years  it  hai  been  put  in  com- 
petition with  other  standard  makes  and  its  operstors  have 
usually  won  first  prize  for  speed.  The  Fay-Sho  has  a  sii^e 
shift  keyboard,  easy  action,  and  b  comparatively  noiseless— 
a  most  commendable  feature,  for  the  rattle  of  many  type- 
writers b  confusing  and  trying  on  the  nerces.  It  b  claimed 
that  it  is  capable  of  any  required  speed,  with  the  lightest 
tensions  known  to  the  trade,  and  light  tensions  mean  the 
most  work  with  the  least  fatigue  and  the  smallest  strain 
upon  the  nervous  organization.      In  general  appearance  the 


the  "visible  writing"  arrangement,  but  thb  C.  H.  : 
rin,  the  expert  typist,  considers  an  advantage.  He  says  the 
first  requisite  b  to  educate  the  eye  and  the  mind  so  that 
both  may  keep  well  ahead  in  reading  copy  or  taking  dicta- 
tion, thus  anticipating  the  action  of  the  hands,  which  should 
become  almost  automatic.  A  high-grede- operator  seldom 
looks  at  his  work  and  cares  little  for  vbible  writing,  unless 
engaged  in  filling  blanks,  miscellaneous  tabulating,  etc., 
which  is  necessariTy  slow  work  under  all  circumstances.  Vb- 
ible writing  cannot  compensate  for  the  advantages  of  speed, 
power,  wear,  and  versatility  possessed  by  the  older  type  of 
machine. 

The  Commercial  Vbible  Typewriter,  made  by  the  Vbible 
Typewriters  Company,  300  Broadway,  New  York,  takes  up 
little  room,  yet  is  said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  more 
novelties  and  desirable  features  than  any  other  writing  ma- 


chine on  the  market.  Every  part  is  accessible  for  cleaning 
and  handy  for  operating.  It  has  a  light,  elastic  touch,  and 
quick  action.      It  is  the  only  typewriter  equipped  with  a 


Supt.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


practical  horizontal  and  vertical  ruling  device.  It  has  good 
manifolding  by  a  new  application,  with  printing  platens  in- 
terchangeable for  various  classes  of  work.  It  possesses  the 
universS  keyboard  with  shift  key,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
this  keyboard  ia  interchangeable  for  all  languages.  It  has  a 
light-running  ball-bearirg  carriage,  six  widths  of  spacing, 
detent  release  for  writing  on  plain  or  ruled  paper,  new  facil- 
ities for  letter  insertion,  a  line  lock  that  stays  locked  until 
released,  with  six  degree  release.  No  shifting  or  lifting  of 
the  carriage  is  necessary,  as  the  paper  b  hela  so  that  work 
is  always  visible.  It  is  fitted  with  a  paper  inserting  locator 
and  a  front  and  back  paper  feed  with  power  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  without  releasing,  and  b  arranged  for 
column  and  perpendicular  printing.  It  may  be  eauipped  with 
the  Peck  Book-o-type  attachment,  a  feature  which  will  be 
appreciated,  as  much  of  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  writing 


i  bound  books  will  be  lessened  by  its  u 
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spools  are  interchang^eable  and  the  machine  is  designed  to 
carry  two  colors  at  one  time.  Perhaps  few  machines  on  the 
market  to-day  possess  so  many  improvements  as  the  Com- 
mercial Visible  Typewriter. 

The  Heliopticon  in  School. 

The  stereopticon  of  to-day  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
crude  instrument  of  a  few  years  ago.  Now  the  investiga- 
tor and  the  educator  find  it  an  indispensable  aid.  In  its  im- 
proved form  most  delicate  investigations  into  chemical, 
physical,  electrical,  and  pathological  phenomena  are  possible. 
By  the  aid  of  Uie  stereopticon  tne  eaucator  can  illustrate  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  physiology,  botany,  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  The  catalog  of  the  Mcin- 
tosh Stereopticon  Company,  of  Chicago,  shows  a  vast  variety 
of  stereopticons  and  allied  appliances.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  this  line  that  mignt  be  of  use  to  the  educator  or 
lecturer  which  they  do  not  have  in  its  most  improved  form. 

But  perhaps  the  Mcintosh  Heliopticon  is  the  most  inter- 
esting apparatus  in  the  list.  Many  children  cannot  retain 
ideas  which  they  receive  thru  the  medium  of  books,  but  when 
they  are  accompanied  with  illustrations  their  minds  easily 
comprehend  and  retain  the  description.  This  fact  gives  pe- 
culiar value  to  the  Mcintosh  Heliopticon  which  meets  the 
problem  well  and  does  away  with  much  costiy  apparatus, 
charts,  and  maps. 

With  its  aid  lessons  in  drawing,  geography,  natural  history, 
geolo^,  and  botany  may  be  illustrated  and  made  more  in- 
teresting: and  valuable.  Specimens  can  be  easily  inounted 
for  use  in  instruction  thus  supplementing  the  100,000  different 
slides  which  the  Mcintosh  Company  has  already  prepared. 

The  Heliopticon  is  especially  valuable  in  microscopic  work, 
for  with  its  aid  it  is  possible  to  magnify  an  object  one  thou- 
sand diameters  or  a  million  areas. 

The  Helioptfcon  may  be  used  with  simlight  or  with  arti- 
ficial illuminants,  an  advantage  which  is  obviously  valuable. 
Thus  the  apparatus  is  especially  adapted  to  daily  use  in  all 
schools  ana  educational  institutions  and^  when  intelligently 
employed,  will  certainly  arouse  greater  interest  and  afford  a 
more  valuable  and  varied  means  of  illustration  than  any  other 
apparatus  designed  for  object  teaching.  The  headquarters 
01  the  Mclntosn  SteriBopticon  Company  is  at  35  and  37  Ran- 
dolph street,  Chicago. 

Inexpensive  Micrographic  Camera. 

Teachers  of  science  often  desire  a  photo-micrographic 
camera  to  use  in  their  school  work  but  are  prevented  from 
having  this  useful  piece  of  apparatus  by  the  expense.  They 
will  he  particularly  interested  in  the  combination  of  an  or- 
dinary microscope  and  camera  recently  made  which  produces 
photo-micrographs,  ranging  from  comparatively  low  amplifi- 
cation up  to  1500  diameters,  not  inferior  to  those  made  with 
more  expensive  instruments. 

In  the  construction  of  this  attachment  four  conditions  were 
borne  in  mind:  that  nothing  should  interfere  in  the  slightest' 
degree  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  usual  way;  that 
the  microscope  might  be  used  at  any  desired  inclination  or 
tube-length,  and  with  any  convenient  source  of  light;  that 
the  adaptation  and  removsil  of  the  camera  should  occupy  very 
little  time,  and  that  the  amplification  and  definition  of  the 
photograph  should  always  correspond  to  that  seen  in  the 
microscope.  The  camera  used  in  this  apparatus  is  a  box  with 
any  kind  of  a  plate  holder  at  the  rear  and  a  fixed  focus  lens 
of  ten  inches  focus  at  the  front.  The  microscope  is  to  be 
adjusted  as  for  the  normal  eye.  A  camera  designed  in  this 
way,  when  applied  to  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope,  will 
reproduce  the  ima^e  seen  in  the  microscope,  correct  in  defini- 
tion and  amplification. 

The  camera  is  mounted  on  a  frame  so  that  it  m«y  slide 
longitudinally  to  and  from  the  microscope.  The  advantages 
of  this  apparatus  are:  lightness,  ease  of  use  and  of  separa- 
tion from  microscope,  and  its  inexpensiveness.  The  maker 
of  the  instrument  is  Frederick  E.  Ives,  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute at  Philadelphia. 

Fixed  Focus  Microscopes. 

A  part  of  the  display  at  the  museum  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  is  intended  for  public  instruction.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  twenty-four  microscopes  of  spe- 
cial design.  By  a  varietv  of  clamps  and  blocks  the  lenses 
remain  in  focus  and  all  chance  of  accident  to  the  exhibition 
object  is  practically  removed.  The  objects  selected  for  dis- 
play are  at  present  chosen  from  amon^  the  lower  plants  and 
nelp  to  illustrate  the  exhibits  in  the  neighboring  cases  of  the 
nfiuseum.  Each  microscope  is  accompanied  by  a  label  bear- 
ing a  moderately  detailed  explanation  of  the  object  exhibited. 
By  this  means  botany  becomes  more  intelligible  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  at  the  same  time  the  cases  become  of  greater 
use  to  the  student. 

Johnston  Maps  and  Globes. 

The  value  of  a  map  depends  upon  whether  you  can  rely  on 
it  and  this  has  been  the  principle  which  W.  &  A.  K.  John- 
ston, of  Edinburgh  and  London,  have  worked  upon  in  build- 
ing up  a  business  which  is  now  the  oldest  and  largest  map 
publishing  business  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  make  a  map  complete  and  reliable  the  compila- 


tion of  a  large  amount  of  geographical  data  is  necessary. 
Geographical  societies  are  nearly  sill  limited  in  their  scope 
by  tne  limits  of  their  own  country.  The  Royal  Geographiod 
Society  of  England,  however^  is  of  international  scope.  It  is 
the  largest  of  all,  and  as  it  is  supported  by  the  British  ^v- 
emment,  its  resources  are  unlimited  and  its  investigations 
cover  the  entire  world. 

By  virtue  of  their  situation  the  Messrs.  Johnston  have 
free  access  to  the  maps,  drawing,  and  data  of  all  kinds  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society.  Thus  their  maps  oon- 
tain  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  the  science. 

The  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago  handle 
these  maps  in  this  coimtry  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  any 
kind  of  map  or  globe  on  the  market.  Their  system  of  maps 
includes  series  of  political,  physical,  classical,  and  Scriptund 
maps. 

Their  globes  are  very  carefully  constructed  and  guaranteed 
to  be  the  best  in  accuracy  and  utility. 

They  are  colored  in  oil  oy  hand  and  this  puts  them  in  the 
most  durable  and  substantial  form. 

To  be  fully  appreciated  these  maps  and  globes  must  be 
seen.  A  sample  will  be  gladly  sent,  which  may  be  returned 
if  not  purchased. 

A  Catalog  to  be  Proud  Of. 

The  department  of  science  of  the  Kny-Sheerer  Company 
has  published  a  catalog  which  surpasses  anything  which  has 
ever  been  done  in  this  line.  It  is  a  catalog  of  insects  and  a 
list  of  entomological  supplies.  Not  even  in  Germany,  the 
home  of  detail  and  specialization  in  science  work,  has  azgr 
such  catalog  been  produced. 

The  purpose  of  this  production  is  to  meet  the  greatly  in* 
creased  demand  for  specimens,  collecting  and  preserving 
utensils,  and  material  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  list  of  insects  covers  and  exhausts  the  whole  range  of 
the  subject.  A  more  complete  list  and  more  careful  cla8Sifh> 
cation  of  the  names  of  tne  thousands  of  insects  would  be 
hard  to  find.  A-  feature  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  the 
splendid  illustrations  of  various  insects.  The  anatomioJ 
models  of  the  bee  and  the  silkworm  are  particularly  notice- 
able. 

Besides  the  catalog  of  insects  there  is  a  complete  list  of 
all  sorts  of  entomological  books  and  apparatus.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  moimts,  cases,  and  instruments  for  use  in 
the  collection  and  moimting  of  insects  are  classified. 

Perhaps  the  g^atest  novelties  in  the  line  of  apparatus  are 
the  various  cages  and  boxes  designed  for  the  breeding  of  tiie 
insects.  This  is  a  novel  branch  of  the  work  in  natural 
science  and  the  list  of  the  Kny-Scheerer  Company  provides 
everything  that  could  be  wishea  for  in  this  line.  The  cater- 
pillars, aquatic  insects,  and  wood-boring  larvae  are  particu- 
larly well-taken  care  oi  in  this  line. 

Tnis  catalog  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  science 
teacher  and  museum  curator  who  desires  to  be  up  with  the 
times,  for  it  is  without  question  a  masterpiece  in  its  field. 

Primary  School  Looms. 

Hand  loom  weaving  is  a  very  fascinating  and  useful  em- 
ployment and  has  been  especially  taken  up  for  children  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  schools.  Todd  &  Todd,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  have  designed  a  special  soft-wood  loom,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  This  was  especially  intended  for  the  Min- 
neapolis schools,  where  there  are  7,000  in  use.  But  the  sat- 
isfaction which  it  gave  in  the  industrial  work  of  the  lower 
grades  there  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  loom  in  other  cities, 
for  its  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  durability  is  unsurpassed 
by  anything  in  this  line.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  come 
oil,  nor  to  DC  lost,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  work  at  all  times. 
Its  design  is  so  simple  that  the  child  can  string  the  warp, 
weave  the  rug,  ana  remove  it  from  the  loom  without  help 
from  anyone,  a  feature  which  is  very  desirable  in  a  large 
school-room.  This  firm  also  carries  a  supply  of  the  needles 
and  yams  necessary  for  making  the  rugs. 

A  New  ILnvelope. 

A  new  envelope  has  been  invented  which  is  intended  to  do 
away  with  tampering  with  a  sealed  letter.  There  have  been 
two  ways  which  thieves  used  to  open  envelopes  to  ascertain 
their  contents,— one  by  forcing  the  flap  open  with  a  thin 
metal  knife,  and  the  other  by  steaming  the  envelope  until 
the  mucilage  no  longer  held  the  flap.  The  new  envelope 
prevents  all  this.  It  nas  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  attached  to 
the  flap  and  extending  down  inside  the  pocket.  When  this 
is  sealed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  without  breaking  the 
tissue,  but  to  make  detection  against  steaming  more  certain 
another  safeguard  is  provided.  The  tissue  is  secured  by  a 
special  colored  mucilage,  which  liquefies  instantly  on  coming 
into  contact  with  steam,  ard  flows  over  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  letter,  thus  indicating  absolutely  the  use  of  im- 
proper methods  to  ascertain  the  contents. 

An  Artificial  Marble. 

A  substitute  for  marble  has  leen  invented  by  a  Pane  which 
closely  resembles  the  genuine  marble  and  which  is  to  cost 
only  one-tenth  as  much.  This  stone  has  the  delicate  transi- 
tion of  tints  and  play  of  color  that  distinguish  the  natural 
original.  It  is  claimed  that  even  pictures  may  be  made  of 
this  new  material. 
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The  Educational  Trade  Field. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald,  formerly  manager  of  the  educational 
department  of  Macmillan's  New  York  office,  has  returned  to 
Boston  as  manager  of  the  New  England  field. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ives  has  succeeded  him  in  the  New  York  office. 
Mr.  Ives  has  been  with  the  Macmillan  Company,  in  the  edu- 
cational department,  for  several  years.  Before  becoming 
connected  with  this  house  he  spent  several  years  in  teaching 
at  Stephens'  Technical  institute  in  Hoboben.  Mr.  Ives  also 
practiced  law  for  a  time,  being  a  member  of  the  New  York 
bar. 

The  American  Book  Company  is  to  nave  a  large  new  build- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  as  alreadv  annoimced  in  these  pafipes. 
while  the  plans  are  not  entirely  completed  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  building  of  steel  and  terra  cotta.  It  will  be 
about  300  feet  by  150  feet  in  size. 

The  business  of  the  Chic^o  Binder  &  File  Company  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  B.  E.  Elliot  has  been  appomted  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Powell,  for  some  years  with  the  American 
Book  Company,  has  accepted  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Abbott,  as  manager  of  the 
(educational  department  of  Woodward  &  Tieman  Printing 
Company,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  college-bred  man, 
and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  amone  the  book  men  and 
educators  of  the  Central  and  Southern  states.  He  was 
also  engafi^ed  for  some  time  in  the  high  school  and  college 
work  in  Onio  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Butler-Sheldon  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  in  New  York  on  business,  the  past  week. 

E.  B.  Campion,  who  has  been  connected  with  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Companv,  Philadelphia,  since  1870.  has  entered 
Upon  the  retail  oook  business  for  himself 

Mr,  August  Wilke,  who  was  associated  with  the  Prane 
£kliieationa]  Company  for  many  years,  both  in  the  East  and 
In  Chicago,  died  at  Geoigetown,  Wash.,  on  Nov.  2. 

C.  M.  Larson,  who  was  formerlv  connected  with  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  credit 
department  of  S.  D.  Childs  &  Company,  of  Chicago.| 

The  holiday  catalog  of  William  R.  Jenkins  is  now  readv 
and  it  contains  a  fine  list  of  French  authors  and  French  cal- 
endars suited  to  the  wants  of  the  season.  The  calendars  are 
original  and  many  of  them  very  charming.  They  are  de- 
■igned  by  Mucha,  Sonrel,  Rossi,  and  other  well-known  artists. 

Mr.  Simmons,  superintendent  of  school  supplies  in  New 
York,  will  advertise  shortly  for  bids  on  school  supplies  for 
the  Misuing  year. 

The  small  dictionaries  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  are  now  done  away  with,  as  the  board  of 
Biqpenntendents  has  peculiar  notions  concerning  publications 
of  this  kind. 

W*  J«  Sheridan  is  doing  excellent  work  in  New  England  as 
the  9g&A  for  the  University  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  Foresman,  who  recently  left  the  book  field  to 
enter  upcm  insurance,  is  again  connected  with  Silver^  Burdett 
4t  Company.  While  his  work  will  have  to  do  chiefiy  with 
the  editorial  side  of  the  musical  publications  of  the  firm^  -he 
will  devote  some  of  his  time  to  introducing  music  books  into 
the  schools  of  various  parts  of  the  country  Mr.  Foresman  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Modem  Music  Series,"  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  musical  texts  ever  published. 
Sbdce  its  ai»earance  two  years  ago,  it  has  been  mtroduced 
into  ninel^-nve  per  cent,  of  the  schools  which  have  changed 
music  books  in  tnat  period. 

The  C.  M.  Barnes  Company,  Chica^,  has  moved  from  262 
and  2^64  Wabash  avenue  to  laiger  ana  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranged quarters  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Van  Buren  street. 

Mr,  J.  F.  MeCullough,  for  eight  years  connected  with 
Silyer,  Burdett  &  Company,  has  opened  a  teachers'  agency 
with  an  office  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  principal  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  later  su- 
perintendent at  East  St.  Louis. 

Daniel  Van  Winkle,  so  well  known  in  the  metropolitan 
book  field,  is  now  representing  Wm.  H.  Wheeler  &  Company, 
of  Chicago.    His  office  is  at  3  East  14th  street. 


has  been  the  associate  of  a  lar^e  circle  of  writers,  many  of 
whose  names  are  household  wor£  in  English-speaking  homes. 

The  well-known  advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayres  & 
Sons  have  removed  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  of  the 
Mariner  and  Merchant  building.  No.  300  to  308  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  R.  Coffin,  formerly  at  the  New  York  office  of  Ginn 
&  Company,  is  now  in  charge  of  their  Philadelphia  branch. 

A  new  buildinfi^  is  to  be  erected  near  Union  Square  espe- 
cially designed  for  publishers  and  similar  trades.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  eleven  stories  in  height.  Messrs.  Double- 
day,  Paf  e  &  Company  purpose  to  take  a  large  space  in  the 
new  bmlding  and  the  rest  will  probably  be  used  by  allied 
trades  as  photo-lithc^rraphy,  books  and  magazine  bmding, 
electrotyping  and  pnnting.  Such  a  combination  under  one 
roof  is  expected  to  be  mutally  advantageous. 


The  retirement  of  Henry  Macy  Upham  from  the  firm  of 
Dannell  &  Upham,  of  Boston,  on  November  1,  is  a  notable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  famous  old  comer  book  store 
which  has  been  a  Boston  landmark  for  more  than  225  years. 
During  his  forty  years^  connection  with  the  firm  Mr.  Upham 


Boston  News  Letter. 

The  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  TeachtoB'  Association 
November  27-28  was  only  moderately  successful  from  the 
book  publisher's  point  of  view.  A  laige  and  very  creditable 
exhibition  of  texts  and  other  appliances  was  gathered  in  the 
lower  hall  of  Tremont  Temple^  but  somehow  the  leogth  and 
interest  of  the  program  upstairs  kept  the  crowd  away  from 
the  display.  Most  of  the  prominent  Boston  book  men  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Among  the  strone  exhibitors  were  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany, represented  by  A.  E.  Carr  and  Miss  Gertrode  Rogers; 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Company,  represented  by  J.  G.  Thomp- 
son; Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company,  by  H.  I.  Smitb;  Benjamm 
H.  Sanborn  &  Companv,  by  F.  W.  Jewett  uid  S.  M.  Pieree; 
Ginn  &  Company,  oy  LeRoy  Phillips;  the  Palmer  Company, 
by  F.  H.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  Herbert  Pilmer:  Howfa- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  by  J.  D.  Phillips;  the  Macmulan 
Company,  by  G.  H.  Brown;  E.  L.  Kelkjjtg  it  Company,  by 
Herman  Goldbeiger:  J.  L.  Hammett  CSmpuxj,  by  W.  /. 
Sheridan  and  Miss  Mae  Davis. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  who  left  his  superintendence  at 
Dayton,  November  1,  has  arrived  in  Boston.  He  wiU  nare 
chiurge  of  the  editorial  department  of  C.  C.  Birckcrd  i  Com- 
pany, an  enterprising  young  firm,  which  may  pioperlv  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  the  co-operation  of  so  emment 
an  educator  as  Dr.  Hailmann.  Boston,  by  the  way,  !uub  been 
drawing  strongly  upon  the  West  of  late.  Last  spring  Ginn 
&  Company  brought  Dr.  Thurber  on  from  Chicago.  This  fall 
Dr.  Albert  Lieoiuird  began  work  as  educati<miu  adviser  of 
Houghton,  MifiHin  &  Company. 

Since  November  1,  Mr.  J.  R.  McDonald  has  been  back  at 
his  old  stand  with  the  Macmillan  Companv.  He  went  over 
to  New  York  some  time  since  with  an  unaerstanding  that  he 
might  return  to  Boston  if  for  personal  reasons  he  preferred 
so  doing. 

The  Soule  Art  Company  has  been  conducting  a  great  re- 
moval sale. 

Mr.  Horace  K.  Turner,  formerly  with  the  Soule  Company, 
has  started  an  art  publishii^  business  of  his  own  with  offices 
in  the  Paddock  building.  His  traveling  art  exhibitions  circu- 
late extensively  thru  New  England. 

Another  "educational  newspaper  review"  is  promised— a 
weekly  newspaper  forchildron.  The  editor  is  Mr.  E.  Horace 
Perley,  lately  of  the  Boston  Globe,  The  first  number  is  to 
be  out  January  1.  Sample  copies  show  a  neat  publication  of 
somewhat  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Harvard  CrimBon^ 
but  carrying  no  advertising.  The  matter  is  well  written 
and  prevailingly  interesting,  tho  some  attention  is  paid 
to  mere  "fill-up"  that  is  of  no  especial  news  interest. 
Whether  a  place  exists  for  a  children's  weekly  newspaper 
will  be  interesting  to  determine. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Cochrane  and  W.  S.  Mack,  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  respectively,  have  been  in  Boston,  attending  di- 
rectors' meeting  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company. 

The  extent  to  which  Ginn  &  Company  are  publishing  books 
that  are  calculated  to  attract  general  as  weU  as  school  sale 
surprises  one  who  knows  how  closely  the  line  has  been 
drawn  of  late  years  between  the  two  classes  of  publishing. 
Perhaps  the  strictness  of  the  demarcation  will  oe  relaxed 
presentljT.  Mr.  G.  A.  Page,  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Company^  tells 
me  that  it  in  good  policy  for  authors  to  write  and  publishers 
to  print  books  that  will  meet  with  use  in  the  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  be  available  for  holiday  sales. 

Neatly  printed  cards  announce  that  Kenney  Bros.  A  Wel- 
kins, successors  to  Geo.  S.  Perry  &  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  school  furniture  and  settees,  are  to  be  found  at  78 
Fulton  street,  Boston.  F.  W.  C. 
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The  Book  World. 


Prof.  Charles  HcHurry,  of  the  State  Normal  school  at 
De  Kslb,  111.,  has  prepared  an  ad^tation  of  Schiller's  "  Wil- 
helm  Tell "  for  sixth  grade  pupils.  It  is  to  be  published  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co^>any. 

A  mtak  of  tliia  character  haa  never  been  previously  adapted 
for  pupfla  ai  ma  low  a  grade  as  the  sixth,  and  Prof essor  Hc- 
Hun7  fairifeves  that  it  is  a  distinct  step  forward.  The  book 
_. 1...,.  J  opportunity  for  dramatic  work  in  school.  '  In 


The  next  number  to  be  issued  by  the  Universi^  Publishing 
ConqMuy  in  its  "  Standard  Literature  "  series  is  Tennyson^ 
"  The  Princess."  The  introduction  and  criticalnotes  arethe 
work  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 

The  November  bulletin  of  the  latest  and  best  selling  books, 
for  sale  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33-37  East  Seyen- 
teenth  street,  New  York,  nas  as  usual  a  list  of  all  that  is 
worthy  of  being  called  literature  which  was  published  during 
the  past  month.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  extensive 
list  than  this  firm  has  constantly  on  its  shelves,  a  list  which 
is  inclusive  as  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Excepting  a  few  unimportant  high  school  books  which 
were  removed  at  their  own  suggestion,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company  bad  no  books  removed  from  the  lAvn  York  school 
list  when  it  was  recently  revised.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  their  high  school  text-books  in 
use  were  books  which  have  been  recently  revised  and  thus 
kept  up  to  date. 

To  the  reading  public  at  large'  the  announcement  of  the 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  that  during  the  last  year  the 
circulation  of  their  periodicals  has  increased  by  two  milhon 
and  a  half  copies,  la  rery  intereetug  and  gratifying.  The 
old  houBehadbeeametobe«lmoBt,irnot actually,  anatiohal 
institution.  The  reorganized  house  bids  fair  to  continue  this 
idea  and  its  continual  pmeperity  represents  a  boon  conferred 
upon  the  whole  reading  public  of  the  United  States. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  of  37  Washington  street, 
Chicago,  not  only  publishes  commercial  books,  but  also  has 
a  large  and  prosperous  commercial  school,  where  the  famous 
Gregg  shorthand  is  taught  Altho  a  comparatively  new 
Vyatem,  it  clidnw  the  worM's  record  for  speed  with  legibility. 

Indiana  Text-Books. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  ask  the  next  general  assembly  to  revise  the  law 
fizlag  a  maximum  price  that  may  be  paid  for  text-books. 
School-book  men  say  that  a  good  first  reader  can  not  be  sold  for 
ten  cents  at  a  profit.  It  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
primary  arithmetic  can  be  gotten  out  for  less  than  thirty 
cants.  The  difference,  in  Indiana,  between  the  price  of  the 
primary  arithmetic  and  the  primary  geography  s  only  five 
cents.  When  it  is  remembered  that  colored  maps  are  used 
and  that  geographies  are  among  the  most  expensive  of  text- 
books, these  comparative  prices  certainly  appear  absurd. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  the  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  present  law  should  be  removed. 

The  existing  contracts  for  arithmetics,  geographies,  readers, 
and  copy-books  expire  in  April,  1904.  Thestate  board  must 
noti^  school  officers  whether  the  books  already  in  use  will 
be  re-adopted  or  revised,  or  whether  new  bids  will  be  adver- 
tised for,  not  less  than  a  year  before  the  contracts  run  out. 

A  fli>ecial  meeting  of  the  state  board  will  be  held  Dec.  18. 
Cominittees  will  report  at  that  time  on  geografihies,  readers, 
and  arithmetics.  The  members  of  the  committees  having 
these  subjects  in  hand  are:  Geographies ~G.  N.  Kendall,  ^ 
Indianapolis;  W.  T.  Stott.  of  Franklin;  W.  E.  Stone,  of 
Laftsyette.  Artlfcme(tcs-W.  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute; 
f.  W.  Cooley,  of  Evansville;  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  Bloomington. 
B«ad»ra-3.  N.  Study^of  Ft.  Wayne;  Frank  L.  Jones,  of 
uullanapolis;  George  Woriey,  of  Kosciusko  county. 

The  New  International. 

A  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  has 
been  recently  issued  which,  by  the  addition  of  25,000  new 
wwdl,  has  brought  the  International,  issued  in  1890,  com- 
plete up  to  date.  A  decade  has  passed  since  the  Intema- 
HODU'Was  first  published  and  the  vears  have  been  full  of 
changes  and  growth  in  life,  knowledge,  and  achievement. 
Then  changes  have  been  reflected  in  tne  langjaee  and  now 
mnstDe  registered  in  the  dictionary.  Such  words  as  Mar- 
coni Byatem,  Crookes  space,  and  Bertillon  system  are  the  re- 
sult! of  growth.  Thousands  of  words  have  been  derived 
ftom  the  Spanish,  Boer,  and  Chinese  wars. 

Bwrfdes  these  there  are  the  old  words  that  tl&ve  changed 
tbalr  meanings  and  the  obsolete  words  that  have  been  re- 


vived. All  these  words  have  been  included  in  the  new  sup- 
plement and  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  best  scholar- 
ship and  most  expert  knowledge  in  the  country. 

A  brief  chronology  of  Webster's  Dictionary  may  be  of  in-  ' 
terest  as  showing  the  growth  of  the  book  which  is  the  one 
great  standard  authority. 

The  first  edition,  called  "American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  "  was  published  by  Noah  Webster  in  1828. 
After  his  death,  the  copyright  was  sold  to  George  and 
Charles  Herriam,  of  Springfield. 

The  first  Weteter's  "  Unabridged  "  was  produced  by  the 
Herriams  in  1847,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich.  The  next  revision  was  that  of  1864,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter.  In  1879,  and  1884,  vari- 
ous supplements  were  added. 

In  1890,  the  famous  "International"  was  completed  after 
ten  years  of  work  by  a  large  corps  of  scholars  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Noah  Porter. 

The  new  supplement  makes  "  Webster's  "  again  the  latest 
and  the  best.  It  is  almost  a  complete  library  in  itself,  for 
besides  filling  the  primary  function  of  a  dictionary  it  haa 
a  gazetteer  of  25,000  titles,  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
10,000  names  of  noted  persons,  a  dictionary  of  noted  ficti- 
tious names  and  places,  a  dictionarv  of  foreign  quotations, 
words,  and  phrases.  No  wonder,  tnen,  that  with  all  these 
features  it  is  universally  used  and  commended. 


Books  Under  Way. 

D.  C.  Beatli  &  Company. 

"An  Introduction  to  Botany,"  by  William  Chase 
Stevens,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
A  text-book  for  high  achoola  and  colleges.  With  key 
and    flora  and  350   illustrations. 

"  Benjamin  Franklin's  Educational  Ideal,"  by  David  E, 
Cloyd,  A.M.,  inspector  of  schools  for  general  education 
board. 

"  Schiller's  Wallenstein'a  Tod,"  edited  with  notes  by 
C.  A.  Eggert.     235  pages. 

"Lilencron'fl  Anno  1870,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary, by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.     179  pages. 

"Goldos's  Marianela,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocabubiy 
by  Professors  Geddes  and  Josselyn,  of  Boston  university. 
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The  ILducational  Trade  Fi 


Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald,  formerly  manager  of  the  educational 
department  of  Macmillan's  New  York  office,  has  returned  to 
Boston  as  manager  of  the  New  England  field. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ives  has  succeeded  him  in  the  New  York  office. 
Mr.  Ives  has  been  with  the  Macmillan  Company,  in  the  edu- 
cational department,  for  several  years.  Before  becoming 
connected  with  this  house  he  spent  several  years  in  teaching 
at  Stephens'  Technical  institute  in  Hoboben.  Mr.  Ives  also 
practiced  law  for  a  time,  being  a  member  of  the  New  York 
bar. 

The  American  Book  Company  is  to  nave  a  large  new  build- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  as  alreadv  annoimced  in  these  passes. 
Wnile  the  plans  are  not  entirely  completed  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  building  of  steel  and  terra  cotta.  It  will  be 
about  300  feet  by  150  feet  in  size. 

The  business  of  the  Chic^o  Binder  &  File  Company  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  B.  E.  Elliot  has  been  appomted  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Powell,  for  some  years  with  the  American 
Book  Company,  has  accepted  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Abbott,  as  manager  of  the 
educational  department  of  Woodward  &  Tieman  Printing 
Company,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  college-bred  man, 
and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  book  men  ana 
educators  of  the  Central  and  Southern  states.  He  was 
also  engafi^ed  for  some  time  in  the  high  school  and  college 
work  in  Onio  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Butler-Sheldon  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  in  New  York  on  business,  the  past  week. 

E.  B.  Campion,  who  has  been  connected  with  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  since  1870.  has  entered 
Xspaa  the  retail  oook  business  for  himself 

_Mr.  August  Wilke,  who  was  associated  with  the  Prane 
£lcloeationa]  Company  for  many  years,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  Chicago,  died  at  Geoigetown,  Wash.,  on  Nov.  2. 

C.  M.  Larson,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  credit 
department  of  S.  D.  Childs  &  Company,  of  Chicago.] 

The  holiday  catalog  of  William  R.  Jenkins  is  now  ready 
and  it  contains  a  fine  list  of  French  authors  and  French  cal- 
endars suited  to  the  wants  of  the  season.  The  calendars  are 
original  and  many  of  them  very  charming.  They  are  de- 
■igned  by  Mucha,  Sonrel,  Rossi,  and  other  well-known  artists. 

Mr.  Simmons,  superintendent  of  school  supplies  in  New 
York,  will  advertise  shortly  for  bids  on  school  supplies  for 
the  Misuing  year. 

The  small  dictionaries  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  are  now  done  away  with,  as  the  board  of 
supenntendents  has  peculiar  notions  concerning  publications 
of  tlHskind. 

W-  J«  Sheridan  is  doing  excellent  work  in  New  England  as 
the  9g&A  for  the  University  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  Foresman,  who  recently  left  the  book  field  to 
enter  upcm  insurance,  is  again  connected  with  Silver^  Burdett 
4k  Company.  While  his  work  will  have  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  editorial  side  of  the  musical  publications  of  the  firm,  he 
will  devote  some  of  his  time  to  introducing  music  books  mto 
the  schools  of  various  parts  of  the  country  Mr.  Foresman  is 
the  author  of  the  "Modem  Music  Series,"  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  musical  texts  ever  published. 
Since  its  ai»earance  two  years  ago,  it  has  been  mtroduced 
into  ninety-nve  per  cent,  of  the  schools  which  have  changed 
music  books  in  tnat  period. 

The  C.  M.  Barnes  Company,  Chica^,  has  moved  from  262 
and  264  Wabash  avenue  to  larger  ana  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranged quarters  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Van  Buren  street. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MeCullough,  for  eight  years  connected  with 
Silyer,  Burdett  &  Company,  has  opened  a  teachers'  agency 
with  an  office  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  principal  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  later  su- 
perintendent at  East  St.  Louis. 

Daniel  Van  Winkle,  so  well  known  in  the  metropolitan 
book  field,  is  now  representing  Wm.  H.  Wheeler  &  Company, 
of  Chicago.    His  ofiice  is  at  3  East  14th  street. 

The  retirement  of  Henry  Macy  Upham  from  the  firm  of 
Dannell  &  Upham,  of  Boston,  on  November  1,  is  a  notable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  famous  old  comer  book  store 
which  has  been  a  Boston  landmark  for  more  than  225  years. 
During  his  forty  years^  connection  with  the  firm  Mr.  Upham 


has  been  the  associate  of  a  large  circle  of  writers,  many  of 
whose  names  are  household  wor&  in  English-speaking  homes. 

The  well-known  advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayres  & 
Sons  have  removed  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  of  the 
Mariner  and  Merchant  buildmg.  No.  300  to  308  Chestnut  St. , 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  R.  Coffin,  formerly  at  the  New  York  office  of  Ginn 
&  Company,  is  now  in  charge  of  their  Philadelphia  branch. 

A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  near  Union  Square  espe- 
cially designed  for  publishers  and  similar  trades.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  eleven  stories  in  height.  Messrs.  Double- 
day,  Pafi^e  &  Company  purpose  to  tsJce  a  large  space  in  the 
new  building  and  the  rest  will  probably  be  used  by  allied 
trades  as  photo-lithography,  booKs  and  magazine  bmding, 
electrotyping  and  printing.  Such  a  combination  under  one 
roof  is  expected  to  be  mutally  advantageous. 


^ 


Boston  News  Letter. 

The  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacfaisrs'  Association 
November  27-28  was  only  moderately  successful  from  the 
book  publisher's  point  of  view.  A  large  and  very  creditable 
exhibition  of  texts  and  other  appliances  was  gathered  in  the 
lower  hall  of  Tremont  Temple^  but  somehow  the  length  and 
interest  of  the  program  upstaiirs  kept  the  crowd  away  from 
the  display.  Most  of  the  prominent  Boston  book  men  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Among  the  strone  exhibitors  were  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
jny,  represented  oy  A.  E.  Carr  and  Was  Gertrude  Rogers; 
-honipson.  Brown  &  Company,  represented  by  J.  G.  Thomp- 
son; Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company,  by  H.  L  Smitb;  Benjamm 
H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  by  F.  W.  Jewett  uid  S.  M.  Pieree; 
Ginn  &  Company,  oy  LeRoy  Phillips;  the  Palmer  Coi 
by  F.  H.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  Herbert  PaJmer:  ' 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  by  J.  D.  Phillips;   the  Mi 

Company,  by  G.  H.  Brown;  E.  L.  Kelkm  it  Company,  by 
Herman  Goldberger;  J.  L.  Hammett  CSiaapuxj,  ^  W.  /. 
Sheridan  and  Miss  Mae  Davis. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  who  left  his  superintendency  at 
Dayton,  November  1,  has  arrived  in  Boston.  He  will  hare 
chiurge  of  the  editorial  department  of  C.  C.  BirdHod  &  Com- 
pany, an  enterprising  young  flrm,  which  may  properly  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  the  co-operation  of  so  erament 
an  educator  as  Dr.  Hailmann.  Boston,  by  the  way,  !uub  been 
drawing  strongly  upon  the  West  of  late.  Last  spring  Ginn 
&  Company  brought  Dr.  Thurber  on  from  Chicaigo.  This  fall 
Dr.  Albert  Lfeorunrd  began  work  as  educati<miu  adviser  of 
Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Company. 

Since  November  1,  Mr.  J.  R.  McDonald  has  been  back  at 
his  old  stand  with  the  Macmillan  Company.  He  went  over 
to  New  York  some  time  since  with  an  unoerstanding  that  he 
might  return  to  Boston  if  for  personal  reasons  be  preferred 
so  doing. 

The  Soule  Art  Company  has  been  conducting  a  great  re- 
moval sale. 

Mr.  Horace  K.  Turner,  formerly  with  the  Soule  Company, 
has  started  an  art  publishing  business  of  his  own  with  oflUces 
in  the  Paddock  building.  His  traveling  art  exhibitions  circu- 
late extensively  thru  New  England. 

Another  "educational  newspaper  review"  is  promised— a 
weekly  newspaper  for  children.  The  editor  is  Mr.  E.  Horace 
Perley,  lately  of  the  Boston  Globe.  The  flrst  number  is  to 
be  out  January  1.  Sample  copies  show  a  neat  publication  of 
somewhat  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Harvard  CrinMon^ 
but  carrying  no  advertising.  The  matter  is  well  written 
and  prevaihngly  interesting,  tho  some  attention  is  paid 
to  mere  "flll-up"  that  is  of  no  especial  news  interest. 
Whether  a  place  exists  for  a  children's  weekly  newspaper 
will  be  interesting  to  determine. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Cochrane  and  W.  S.  Mack,  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  respectively,  have  been  in  Boston,  attending  di- 
rectors' meeting  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company. 

The  extent  to  which  Ginn  &  Company  are  publishing  books 
that  are  calculated  to  attract  general  as  weU  as  school  sale 
surprises  one  who  knows  how  closely  the  line  has  been 
drawn  of  late  years  between  the  two  classes  of  publishing. 
Perhaps  the  strictness  of  the  demarcation  will  oe  relaxed 
presently.  Mr.  G.  A.  Page,  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Company^  tells 
me  that  it  la  good  policy  for  authors  to  write  and  publishers 
to  print  books  that  will  meet  with  use  in  the  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  be  available  for  holiday  sales. 

Neatly  printed  cards  announce  that  Kenney  Bros.  &  Wel- 
kins, successors  to  Geo.  S.  Perry  &  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  school  furniture  and  settees,  are  to  be  found  at  78 
Fulton  street,  Boston.  F.  W.  C. 
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The  Book  World. 


Prof.  Charles  McMuny,  of  the  State  Normal  school'  at 
De  Kalb.  111.,  has  pr^tared  an  adaptation  of  Schiller's  ' '  Wil- 
helm  Tell "  for  sixth  grade  pupils.  It  is  to  be  published  by 
Silver,  Butdett  &  Company. 

A  book  of  tU«  eliuacter  has  never  been  preriou^  adapted 
for  pupQa  at  ao  low  a  grade  as  the  sirth,  and  Professor  He- 
Hun^'  MlteTes  that  it  is  a  distinct  atep  forward.  The  book 
gives  abundant  ommrtunity  for  dramatic  work  in  school.  '  In 
addition  it  is  of  interest  in  studying  American  history,  as  it  is 
especially  suggestive  in  relation  to  our  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  next  number  to  be  issued  by  the  University  Publishing 


The  November  bulletin  of  the  latest  and  best  selling  books, 
for  sale  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33-37  East  Seyen- 
teenth  street,  New  York,  has  as  usual  a  list  of  all  that  is 
worthy  of  being  called  literature  which  was  published  during 
the  past  month.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  extensive 
list  than  this  firm  has  constantly  on  its  shelves,  a  list  which 
is  inclusive  as  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Excepting  a  few  unimportant  hi^h  school  books  which 
were  removed  at  their  own  susgeation,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company  had  no  books  removed  from  ttie  f^w  York  school 
list  when  it  was  recently  revised.  This  was  probably  dug  to 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  their  high  school  text-books  in 
use  were  books  which  have  been  recently  revised  and  thus 
kept  up  to  date. 

To  the  reading  public  at  large  the  announcement  of  the 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  that  during  the  last  year  the 
circulation  of  their  periodicals  has  increased  by  two  million 
and  a  half  copies,  is  rerv  interesting  and  gratifying.  The 
old  bouse  had  become  t«  oe  «lmos^  irnot  actually,  a  natitmal 
institution.  The  reorganized  house  bids  fair  to  continue  this 
idea  and  its  continual  prosperi^  represents  aboon  conferred 
upon  the  whole  reading  public  of  the  United  States. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  of  37  Washington  street, 
Chicago,  not  only  publishes  commercial  books,  but  also  has 
K  large  and  prosperous  commercial  school,  where  the  famous 
Crregg  shorthand  is  taught  Altho  a  comparatively  new 
^■mn,  it  clidnM  the  worid'a  recoitl  for  speed  with  legibility. 

Indiana  Text-Books. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  ask  the  next  general  assembly  to  revise  the  law 
tUnf  a  maximum  price  that  may  be  paid  for  text-books. 
School-book  men  say  that  agood  first  reader  can  not  be  sold  for 
ten  cents  at  a  profit.  It  is  eUted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
primary  arithmetic  can  be  gotten  out  for  less  than  thirty 
cents.  The  difference,  in  Indiana,  between  the  price  of  the 
primary  arithmetic  and  the  primary  geography  s  only  five 
cmts.  When  it  is  remembemi  that  colored  ma^s  are  used 
and  that  geographies  are  among  the  most  expensive  of  text- 
books, ^  these  comparative  prices  certainly  appear  absunl. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inequalities  and  mconsistencies  of 
the  present  law  should  be  removed. 

Tbeexisting contracts forarithmeticB,  geographies,  readers, 
and  copy-books  expire  in  April,  19M.  The  state  board  must 
notify  school  ofiicera  whether  the  hooka  already  in  use  will 
be  re-adopted  or  revised,  or  whether  new  bids  will  be  adver- 
tised for,  not  less  than  a  year  before  the  contracts  run  out. 

A  B|>ecial  meeting  of  the  state  board  will  be  held  Dec.  IS. 
Committees  will  report  at  that  time  on  geographies,  readers, 
and  arithmetics.  The  members  of  the  committees  having 
these  subjects  in  hand  are:  Geographies— C.  N.  Kendall,  eJ 
Indianapolis;  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin;  W.  E.  Stone,  of 
Lanyette.  ArithmelKa—W.  W,  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute; 
T.  W.  Cooley,  of  Evansville;  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  Bloomington. 
Svidera-].  N.  Study,  of  Ft.  Wayne;  Frank  L.  Jones,  of 
Ia4{anapolis;  George  Worley,  of  Kosciusko  county. 

The  New  International. 

A  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  has 
been  recently  issued  which,  by  the  addition  of  25,000  new 

a  has  brought  the  International,  issued  in  1890,  com- 
r  up  to  date.  A  decade  has  passed  since  the  Intema- 
vas  first  published  and  the  years  have  been  full  of 
cbaogw  and  growth  in  life,  knowledge,  and  achievement. 
TbeM  chang^es  have  been  reflected  in  the  language  and  now 
must  be  registered  in  the  dictionary.  Such  wor£  as  Mar- 
coni eyatem,  Crookes  space,  and  Bertillon  system  are  the  re- 
sults « growth.  Thousands  of  words  have  been  derived 
ttm  the  Spanish,  Boer,  and  Chinese  wars. 

Boi^deB  these  there  are  the  old  words  that  tuve  changed 
their  ineaninga  and  the  obsolete  worda  that  have  been  re- 


brief  chronology  of  Webster's  Dictionary  may_  be  of  in-  ' 
terest  as  showing  the  growth  of  the  book  which  ia  the  one 
great  standard  authority. 

The  first  edition,  called  "American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  "  was  published  by  Noah  Webster  in  1828. 
After  his  death,  the  copyright  was  sold  to  George  and 
Charles  Herriam,  of  Springfield. 

The  first  Weteter's  "  Unabridged  "  was  produced  by  the 
Merriams  in  1847,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich.  The  next  revision  was  that  of  1864,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter.  In  1879,  and  1884,  vari- 
ous supplements  were  added. 

In  1890,  the  famous  "International"  was  completed  after 
ten  years  of  work  by  a  large  corps  of  scholars  imder  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Noah  Porter, 

The  new  supplement  makes  "  Webster's"  agun  the  latest 
and  the  best.  It  is  almost  a  complete  library  in  itself,  for 
besides  filling  the  primary  function  of  a  dictionary  it  has 
a  gazetteer  of  25,000  titles,  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
10,000  names  of  noted  persons,  a  (uctionary  of  noted  ficti- 
tious names  and  places,  a  dictionary  of  foreign  quotations, 
words,  and  phrases.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  all  these 
features  it  is  universally  used  and  commended. 


Books  Under  Way. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"An  Introduction  to  Botany,"  by  William  Chaae 
Stevens,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
A  text-book  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  With  key 
and    flora  and  350  illustrations. 

"  Benjamin  Franklin's  Educational  Ideal,"  by  David  E. 
Cloyd,  A.M.,  inspector  of  schools  for  general  education 
board. 

"  Schiller's  Wallenatein's  Tod,"  edited  with  notes  by 
C.  A.  Eggert.     235  pages. 

"Lilencron's  Anno  1870,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary, by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.     179  pages. 

"  Goldos's  Marianela,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Professors  Geddes  and  Josselyn,  of  Boston  university. 
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"Cuentos  CastellanoB,"  edited  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
Iai7,  by  Mary  D.  Carter  and  Catherine  Hal%. 

Werner  School  Book  Compear. 

Taylor's  Third  Reader. 

Four  American  Indians. 

Four  American  Women. 

Emerson'B  Practical  Spelling  Boole. 

HonglitOD,  MiflUn  ft  Compuiy. 

Burroughs' "  Literary  Vdues." 

"  Life  of  H.  I.  Bowditch,"  2  vols. 

Lamed's  "  Literature  of  American  History  Supple- 
ment-" 

"SUva  of  North  America.  XIIL  and  XV.,  by  Chaa.  S. 
Sargent. 

"  Atlantic  Index  Supplement." 

"  Correapondence  of  Rhode  Island  Govemora.  I." 

"  Spenser's  Prothalamion." 

"  Montaigne,  I." 

John  Fiske,  5  vols.,  subscription, "  Cosmic  Philosophy," 
"  Centuiy  of  Science." 

Band,  HcffBllr  &  CotajfULf. 

"Wings  and  Stings,"  by  Agnes  McClelland  Daulton. 
Illustrated. 

"  Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,"  by  Madge  Bighara. 
Illustrated. 

"  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,"  by  Maude  L.  Rad- 
f(vd.    Illustrated. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Alge- 
bra," by  Clinton  S.  Osbom. 

"  The  Tree  Dwellers,  or  the  Age  of  Fear,"  by  Katha- 
arine  E.  Dopp,  Ph.D. 

"  Japanese  Faiiy  Tales,"  by  Teresa  Herce  Williston. 
Illustrated. 

''Tree  and  Shrub  Calendar,"  by  Clarence  Moores 
Weed. 

"Wild  Flower  Calendar,"  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 


"  A  First  Book  in  Business  Methods,"  by  W.  P.  Teller 
and  Henry  E.  Brown. 

"The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by  John  BnskiTi. 
Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.     Illustrated. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Prin.  State  Normal  SchofS,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

"Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  by  Lewis  Gar^ 
roll.    Edited  by  Florence  Milner.    Illuatrated. 

"The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  by  Julia  H.  Ewing.  Ed- 
ited by  Sarah  C.  Brooks.    Illustrated. 

"Treasure  Island,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Ed- 
ited by  Theda  Gildemeiater.     llluBtrated. 


East  Ward,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.     Dr.  J.  R.  Fhckinger,  Principal. 
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School  Law. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D,  Fisheb,  Indianapolis. 
NcaHy  One  Aillion. 
The  state  of  Indiana  has  won  a  long^  contest  agvnst  the 
Vandalia  railroad.  As  a  result  the  state  school  fund  will  be 
increased  by  $900,000.  The  Indiana  legislature  passed  an  act, 
In  1847,  creating  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad. 
Its  authorieed  capital  was  (800,000.  The  charter  provided 
that  the  road  could  fix  its  rates  until  the  stocUiDldert  should 
i«ceive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  invested  and  an  interest 
ctf  ten  per  cenL  a  year  bendes.  When  tbia  pomt  was  reached 
the  Iwislature  was  to  have  the  power  to  resnlate  the  tolls, 
aiid  ail  net  profits  accruing  in  the  future  above  a  sum  suf- 
ftcimt  to  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  dividends  and  meet  contingent 


BO  untU  1873  ^ten  it  surrendered  its  charter  and  i 
under  the  general  railroad  law. 

The  atate  demanded  an  accounting  of  the  amount  due  the 
common  school  fund.  This  attempt  at  a  settlement  proved 
fruitless,  BO,  in  1897,  the  I^i^tore  framed  a  law  ivqidiuig 
tiie  railroad  to  make  an  accounting  In  accordance  with  its 
Original  charter.  The  attorney  genisral  of  the  state  at  once 
earned  the  matter  into  court  The  result  of  various  trials  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  orders  tiie  n^road  to  ^r  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  state  (913,000  and  interest.  The  court 
held  that  the  matter  of  r^ulating  tolls  and  heights  rested 
solely  on  the  discretion  of  Uie  legislature.  The  incorporator 
'"^         ■  .    ijuteiy  limited  in  the — "•■--' •■■^-  ~ 


of  another  town  of  a  child  baving  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  its  own  town,  is  constitutional.  The 
omstitutiDnality  of  this  law  was  called  in  question  by  the 


of  the  road  were  absolutely  li 


a  the  profits  of  the  en- 


rpius  to  the  school  fund  witbout  reference  to 
ialature  had  or  had  not  previously  recognized 
tne  tolls  and  freight  rates. 

Can  Diflnin  a  Tucher. 
When  Illinois  displaced  the  school  directors  by  the  board 
of  education  it  was  provided  that  the  new  boards  should  have 
the  powers  of  the  directors  and,  in  addition,  the  power  to 
dismiss  and  remove  any  teacher  whenever  it  may  seem  that 
he  is  not  qualified  to  t^ch,  or  the  interests  of  the  school  may 
require  such  action.  The  courts  of  the  state  have  recently 
decided  that  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  dismiss 
a  teacher  is  not  limited  to  the  specific  causes,  incompetency, 
cruelty,  and  inunor^ty,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  statute. 
The  board  of  education  may,  according  to  this  decision,  dis- 
miss a  teacher  "for  the  good  of  the  service,"  if  it  deems 
this  action  expedient. 

Must  Pay  Tuition  or  Provide  Hijh  SdwoL 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  courts,  the  law, 

requiring  any  town  of  less  than  600^amilies,  whicbjldoes  not 


ducted  under  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  cit?  in  which  Ox 
money  is  to  be  expended. 

All  the  judges  concurred  in  agreeing  the  first  law  constitn- 
tional  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy  and  of  constitutional 
law  as  it  is  written. 

Administration  of  School  hinds. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  recently  ruled  that  a 
school  district  cannot  sue  a  superintendent  of  county  scbods 
for  turning  over  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  district  to  the 
un^propnated  school  fund  of  the  county.  The  district,  by 
this  decision,  has  no  right  to  the  whole  of  an  appropriattoo 
for  its  benefit  unless  the  superintendent  sees  fit  to  expend  it- 
Pay  of  County  Superintendents, 

The  Colorado  courts  have  given  a  decision  concerning  tbe 
pay  of  county  supwintendents  for  fractional  days.  The 
laws  of  the  state  provide  that  superintendents  shall  receive 
five  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  actually  and  necessarily  em- 
ployed for  the  county.  The  court  decides  that  the  sunerin- 
tesident  is  entitled  to  daily  compensation  for  each  d^  oa 
which  substantial  official  service  is  performed,  regardless  of 
the  time  occupied  in  performing  the  service. 

By  a  decision  of  the  same  court  where  a  county  superinten- 
dent has  made  out  and  certified  a  teacher's  bill  for  compensa- 
tion and  mileage,  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest  <hi  the 
county  board  attacking  such  a  record. 

School  Township  Property. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  court  has  held  that  where  a  town  is 
incorporated  withm  the  limits  of  a  school  township,  and  a 
board  of  school  trustees  for  the  school  town  is  elected  and 
qualified,  the  school-bouse  and  school  property  within  the 
hmita  of  the  town,  previously  controlled  by  the  townaUp, 
passes  into  the  control  of  the  school  board  of  the  newly  in- 
corporated town.  The  fact  that  the  township  owed  a  debt 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  construction  oi  the  school  baa 
no  bearing  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  for,  as  the  court 
held,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  there  was 
no  agreement  making  the  payment  of  the  debt  a  condition 
for  transferring  the  property  to  the  school  town. 

Tbe  township  authorities  of  Maumee  attempted  to  refuse 


to  give  possession  until  the  town  paid  the  school  debt  They 
rerased  on  a  previous  statute,  but  the  court  denied  the  ap- 
plicabili^  of  that  statute  in  this  case,  as  it  provided  |for  ue 


payment  of  school  debts  in  schools  acquired  by  cities  1^  an- 
nexation. In  this  case  the  court  held  there  was  no  annexa- 
tion, but  simply  an  establishing  of  a  new  school  government, 
and  thls;debt  must  be  pud  by  the  townshir. 


1  Board  of  Home 
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Week  Ending  December  6,  1902. 

To  connect  joy  with  Christmas  is  high  philosophy;  to 
make  the  earth  a  joyful  place  is  well  worth  the  highest 
ambition  of  philanthropists. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  children  ;  this  ex- 
plains the  care  the  father  and  mother  so  assiduously  be- 
stow. And  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  mother  is 
right  in  making  happiness  her  first  aim.  The  cry  of  the 
child  signifies  his  unhappiness  to  her ;  she  gives  her  best 
thought  to  cause  him  pleasure  ;  no  task  is  too  great  to 
reach  this  end.  It  is  a  sublime  ambition  in  any  one  to 
render  children  happy,  but  none  can  accomplish  this  to 
the  degree  the  mother  can  ;  she  attains  success  because 
she  follows  her  heart.  The  Creator  consecrated  the 
mother  to  the  ministry  of  childhood  ;  she  understands 
that  she  fulfils  her  mission  when  she  renders  her  child 
happy. 

To  stand  before  the  Madonna  holding  the  infant 
Jesus  and  not  be  conscious  that  there  is  typified  the 
fate  of  the  human  race,  is  to  fail  to  catch  the  idea  the 
artist  struggled  to  express.  "  Unto  you  a  child  is  bom, 
unto  you  a  king  is  given  "  are  words  that  have  a  deep 
meaning.  Somewhere  some  child  will  be  bom  that  will 
bring  larger  happiness  to  the  world.  The  human  race  is 
still  looking  for  his  star  in  the  East,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  hope  and  continue  to  look.  The  figure  the 
.world  sets  before  it  is  not  a  mighty  man  with  a  sword, 
but  the  mother  and  her  child  ;  it  no  longer  despises  one 
of  these  little  ones  ;  it  believes  in  the  little  ones  more 
firmly  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  School-House  a  Social  Center. 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  idea  of  making  every 
common  school  the  social  center  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  localed,  has  taken  root.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  pierce  the  indifference  with  which 
school  people  looked  upon  it.  Two  years  ago  the  change 
took  place,  and  now  hardly  a  day  passes  that  an  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  the  new  dep^arture  is  not  fouild  in 
some  form.  Here  are  a  few  words  bearing  lipon  the 
subject,  from  the  latest  report  of  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  who  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to 
bid^a  heart}  welcome  to  the  idea: 

MOf  all  late  forward  movements  in  the  educational 
woifld  none  stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  dispo- 
sitibn  to  provide  means  of  education  for  adults  as  well  as 
children.  Each  little  community  surrounds  a  school- 
house,which  more  and  more  is  becoming  a  meeting  place 
for  social  communion — not  for  violent  discussions,  pas- 
sionately uttered  by  partisans  and  extremists,  but  for 
conversation  upon  the  many  issues  that  confront  the 
grojwing  American  neighborhood;  not  upon  school  ques- 
tioiks  alone,  but  upon  every  element  that  pertains  to  a 
new  social  life." 

Iflayor  Low  in  his  recent  talk  about  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  New  York  city  gave  these  significant  bits 
of  information  conceming  the  tendency  toward  graabal 
enlkrgement  of  the  scope  of  the  common  school: 

.The  use  now  being  made  of  school  buildings,  for 
other  purposes  than  the  regular  school  work,  is  interest- 
ingi.  Vacation  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
were  availed  of  by  385,496  children;  twelve  evening- 
play  centers,  since  January  1,  by  560,136;  roof  play- 
grounds, in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  by  305,789, 
Uufier  the  authority  of  the  board  of  edfucation  certain 
ou^de  playgrounds  have  been  conducted,  and  the*  foU 
lo^ivjing  figures  show  the  use  made  of  them.  Forty-one 
pfejrgrounds  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  used  by 
725;058"  children;  twenty  in  Brooklyn  by  569,134;  ten 
ppeurair  playgrounds  and  six  piers  by  418,309.  In  these 
figures,  of  course,  the  same  child  is  counted  every  time 
that  he  was  on  the  grounds.  There  are  also  baths  in 
one  -school  building  that  have  been  largely  used.     It  is 


clear,  therefore,  that  the  Bchool  buildings  are  beginning 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  childnn^ 
aside  from  their  educational  function.'' 

Provisions  for  a  People's  Club. 

The  plans  for  the  new  public  school  108  show  a  num- 
ber of  new  features  in  school  designing.  This  new  build- 
ing is  to  contain  forty-eight  rooms  and  is  to  be  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  neighborhood  center. 

On  one  side  of  the  lot,  below  the  street  level,  an  audi- 
torium, capable  of  holding  1,200  people  will  be  built. 
This  will  serve  as  an  assembly  hall  for  half  the  pupils 
who  will  have  their  class-rooms  in  other  wings  of  the 
building.  This  will  be  so  designed  that  it  can  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  and  thus  used  for  lec- 
tures for  the  general  public. 

The  top  of  this  assembly-room  together  with  a  court 
which  will  be  between  two  of  the  wings  of  the  main 
building,  will  provide  an  open-air  playground.  This  play- 
ground is  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  first  floor  of  the 
school. 

In  one  wing  there  are  to  be  a  gymnasium  and  shower 
baths  for  each  sex;  and  these  can  be  shut  off  entirely 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  when  their  use  is  desired 
for  the  general  public. 

In  the  opposite  wing  will  be  ofllces  of  the  principal, 
district  superintendent,  and  medical  examiners.  The 
principal's  ofiice  will  be  connected  with  all  parts  of  the 
building  by  telephones.  There  is  a  possibility  that  four 
elevators  will  be  installed. 

The  outside  kindergarten  will  be  the  most  novel  fear 
ture  and  will  probably  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  This 
will  be  a  one-story  building,  placed  'on  a  slight  terrace 
off  the  playground  and  will  be  bordered  by  a  flower  gar- 
den. This  building  will  have  a  level  roof  upon  which  the 
second  stoiy  of  the  main  school,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
kindergarten,  will  open  and  provide  the  children  there 
with  a  playground  of  their  own. 

This  building  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  seems 
to  combine  economy  of  space  with  a  careful  considera- 
tion for  light  and  air. 

The  Coal  Strike. 

That  there  is  a  close  connection  of  the  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  public  school  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  matter  can  doubt.  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
strike  as  a  means  to  a  higher  stage,  but  it  must  be  looked 
at  as  a  crude  effort  to  a  better  pecuniary  condition.  The 
men  leading  it  and  the  followers  after  them  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  and  are  guided  by  that  knowl- 
edge. T..eir  light  may  not  be  clear,  but  they  are  willing 
to  go  by  it;  it  is  all  they  have. 

We  do  not  look  upon  a  strike  as  a  symptom  of  a  social 
disease,  but  as  a  weapon  that  bodies  of  men  have  found 
to  be  effective:  just  as  a  boy  with  a  gun  feels  aggressive 
among  those  not  equipped  as  he  is.  In  the  first  historic 
years  people  divide  into  the  strong  and  the  weak;  as 
civilization  progresses  the  division  is  into  the  rich  and 
the  poor — this  is  the  case  in  these  present  times.  The 
great  effort  now  is  to  get  money;  a  comic  paper  illus- 
trates it  by  picturing  a  clown  drawing  aside  a  curtain  on 
a  stage  and  displaying  a  sign,  "  Money,  help  yourself; " 
the  crowd  is  shown  that  struggles  forward,  young  and 
old,  clergymen  and  women,  boys  and  girls;  one  is  really 
pained  to  see  the  fierceness  of  the  effort;  and  yet,  judg- 
ing by  the  clothing  of  these  frantic  persons,  they  are 
not  in  need. 

There  is  a  money  fever  raging  and  children  are  in- 
fected by  it  in  their  early  years;  it  is  in  the  schools — the 
pupils  and  teachers  alike  suffer  from  its  attacks.  At 
graduation  exercises  a  school  ofilcial  addressed  the  boys, 
telling  them  of  a  graduate  of  1877  who  had  accumulated 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  and  bid  them  to  do  as 
well  or  better. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  dissatisfaction  exists  with  this 
classification  of  men  into  rich  and  poor.  The  public 
school  is  gradually  making  those  able  to  spend  a  dollar  a 
day  equal  mentally  to  those  spending  ten  dollars  daily — 
or  more.    The  so-called  workingman  has  a  feeling  of 
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mental  equality;  he  knows  he  behaves  quite  as  well  and  There  ia  no  good  reason  why  a  pattern  young  man 

he  objects  to  being  rated  below  the  other.    There  is  in  should  change  his  demeanor  when  he  enters  a  college, 

all  the  strikes  the  assertion,  "  We  are  (tf  more  conse-  The  higher  one  goes  up  on  the  educational  ladder  the 

quence  than  the  employer  takes  us  to  be."  broader  should  be  h'lB  view,  the  more  cosmopolitan  his 

We  hold  that  this  poBition  has  arisen  from  the  estab*  hehavior.     The  college  student  should  far  surpass  the 

liahment  of  the  public  school.     We  see  no  reason  why  high  school  student  in  courtesy  and  gentle  behavior. 

this  feeling  will  not  be  intensified  as  the  public  school  ia  

more  firmly  eatabliahed.  We  have  no  plan  to  present  to  jt  lo^ka  ominous  that  Syracuse  should  be  such  an  ex- 
prevent  strikes.  But  we  do  say  that  the  church  and  the  (^n^nt  patron  of  the  state  insane  aaylum-about  75  per 
school  have  got  to  set  up  other  than  the  mon^  bag  ^ent,  ^f  them  coming  from  that  city.  It  used  to  be 
standard.  How  this  virill  be  brought  aijout  we  do  not  noted  as  the  city  of  "  isms,"  but  that  period  has  passed 
pretend  to  say.  Thoughtful  teachers  feel  that  theeffort  by_  ^e  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
of  the  school  must  be  charact«r.  The  pubhc  says.  Turn  increase  of  insanity  in  this  country  and  suggest  it  as  a 
out  boys  who  can  make  money.  Agamst  this  there  guitable  subject  for  investigation  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Is 
must  be  contmual  protest;  the  need  of  the  nation  is  not  there  a  connection  between  this  fact  and  our  style  of 


more  money  to  each  individual,  but  of  a  nobler  ideal  of 
life  and  of  a  more  solid  character.  We  need  associations 
of  those  who  are  content  to  think  high  and  live  low. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  been  te  cause  a  scarci^  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  the  Central  and  Western  states.  The  demand 
for  intelligent  workers  in  various  lines  of  business  has 
steadily  increased  and  these  positions  invariably  pay  bet- 
ter salaries  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  schools. 

Another  factor  in  the  dearth  of  teaching  materia  has 


civilization?  We  say  our  style,  for  there  are  several 
different  kinds.  A  professor  (an  American)  in  the 
university  at  Tokio  remarked  upon  the  need  that 
Christianity  be  introduced.  "  Not  the  American  kind," 
said  the  statesman.  Do  not  let  us  be  too  proud  of  our 
civilization. 


Harvard  university  may  add  music  to  ite  list  of  admis- 
sion requirements.  The  proposed  innovation  is  a  result 
of  the  new  admission  system  in  which  students  are  en- 


been  the  increasing  demands  made  on  the  modem  teacher     **"*'  °°  points,  each  subject  counting  more  or  less,  ac- 
•■      ■  -  .....        cording  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  it.     Music,  the 

Harvard  authorities  believe,  constitutes  no  small  part  of 
a  man's  real  education,  and  consequently  its  acceptance 
as  an  entrance  requirement  would  be  directly  in  line  witii 
the  educational  scheme  of  the  university. 


without  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.     Many  of  the 
teachers,  even  in  the  cities,  do  not  receive  $600  a  year. 

The  lack  of  teachers,  resulting  from  these  conditions, 
has  aroused  the  school  boards  to  begin  a  movement  for 
increased  salaries.  In  many  states  the  legislatures  are 
being  urged  to  increase  the  school  tax  in  order  to  provide 
better  salary  budgete. 


An  unfortunate  overaght  on  the  part  of  the  proof  read- 
ers permitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Frederick  Manley  to  be 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  teachers  in  Boston  misspelled  in  The  School  Journal  of  last  week.  Those 
has  increased  from  1,614  to  2,373;  and  the  number  of  acquainted  with  the  writer's  convictions  regarding  the 
pupils  from  62.000  to  86,152.  The  attendance  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  his  individual,  virile  nicety  of 
high  schools  has  increased  ninety  per  cent,  and  in  the  style,  may  have  recognized  the  mistake  at  once.  But 
kindergartens  150  per  cent.  others  may  have  failed  to  assign  proper  credit  to  the 
rightful  author  of  "  Some  Thoughte  on  Language  Study," 

Why  should  students  in  colleges  be  ill-mannered?  which  invites  attention  to  a  few  fundamentals  among  the 
Most  persons  will  give  up  on  this  conundrum;  certainly,  soundly  literary  and  pedagogical  principles  on  which  Mr. 
with  their  advantages,  they  ought  not  to  be.  A  daily  Manley  ia  elaborating,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Hail- 
paper  notes  that  several  Columbia  studente  were  "  bois-  mann,  a  series  of  texts  for  elementary  and  secondary 
terous,"  to  employ  the  gentlest  allowable  term,in  a  theater;  schools. 
and  in  the  same  audience  were  an  Indian, 
a  Japanese,  and  a  Chinese,  all  behaving 
most  decorously.  These  last  had  not  been 
to  a  kindergarten  two  years,  a  primary, 
a  grammar  school,  and  a  high  school  each 
four  years;  they  were  barbarians  and  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  "  cut  up "  in  real 
civilized  style. 

The  noted  actor,  Mansfield,  refused  to 
sell  seate  to  the  studente  of  the  Western 
Reserve  university  so  they  could  sit  to- 
gether, preferring,  in  fact,  he  said,  not 
to  have  college  studente  in  his  audience. 
He  had  lately  refused  to  make  a  speech 
at  the  demand  of  some  studente,  whereat 
they  hissed  and  berated  him,  and,  smarting 
from  this  experience,  he  naturally  wanted 
no  more  of  their  company.  The  fact  is. 
that  studente  have  been  encouraged  to  act 
in  a  rude  and  boisterous  fashion  by  hearing 
the  antics  of  other  students  described  with- 
out a  word  of  censure,  but  with  the  ap- 
Sroval  of  winks  and  smiles.  College  facul- 
es,  too,  have  been  exceedingly  remiss.  In 
one  college  the  well-behaved  studente  were 
fotced  to  band  together  and  demand  that 
certain  studente  be  disciplined  for  miscon- 
duct before  this  was  attended  to.  Another 
Qidlege  was  refused  a  contribution  by  a 
wealthy  man  because  he  had  read  accounte 
of  serious  disorder  among  ite  studente. 


An  Induna  School  Wagon. 

White  county  is  maong  the  first  counties  in  Indiana  to  inaugurate  public 

school  ""MftlHatifm     Ten  wagons  are  used,  accommodating  137  pupils  who 

live  too  far  ftmaMhool-houBes  to  walk.     (Courtesy  The  InSanapolw  News.) 
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Qreck  or  No  Creek. 

Jf  President  Eliot  evidently  set  in  motion  a  stone  cut  out 
of  a  mountain  when  he  declared  his  willingness  to  gradu- 
ate men  from  Harvard  college  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  He  stood  on  the  broad  ground 
that  a  man  went  to  college  for  mental  development,  and 
if  that  was  attained  by  other  means  than  by  studying 
Greek  he  was  entirely  satisfied.  This  position  at  once 
startled  the  other  colleges,  for  Greek  had  been  employed 
as  an  educational  shibboleth;  no  Greek,  no  diploma. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  making  the  claim  that  one 
could  not  obtain  an  insight  into  Greek  life,  thought,  and 
Bterature  without  knowing  the  Greek  language.  The 
claim  once  was  made  concerning  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian religions  that  one  could  not  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures aright  when  translated  into  the  vernacular  language; 
Latin  was  used  in  the  churches,  it  not  being  reflected 
that  this  was  itself  a  translation  from  the  original.  But 
that  claim  was  forced  aside;  so,  too,  has  been  the  claim 
concerning  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

A  knowledge  of  language  is  indeed  important,  for  the 
laws  of  language  are  the  laws  of  thought.  One  language 
is  enough  and  any  man  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin 
should  not  be  required  to  understand  Greek.  The  com- 
prehension of  one  language  is  far  better  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  two.  But  there  are  young  men  who  have  a  taste 
for  languages,  and  we  would  permit  all  who  chose  to 
study  Greek  to  do  so. 

At  Oxford  the  qjuestion  was  debated  whether  both 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  required  of  candidates  at  the 
entrance  examination,  and,  in  a  vote  numbering  356, 
was  defeated  by  only  23.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
this  common  sense  movement  to  drop  oflf  a  clog  to  educa- 
tional progress  is  sure  to  be  effected  in  England  in  the 
near  future.  In  the  opposition  it  was  said  that  nothing 
kept  Greek  alive  in  the  preparatory  schools  but  the  action 
of  the  universities.  To  aboUsh  Greek  in  them  would 
abolish  it  in  these  schools  and  create  a  larger  body  of 
young  men  for  the  university.  The  expectation  that  the 
removal  of  Greek  from  its  pedestal  in  Harvard  would 
make  the  student's  life  an  easier  one  has  not  been  real- 
ized. President  Eliot  was  the  champion  of  "  enriching  '* 
the  course  in  the  common  schools  twenty  years  ago;  he 
has  ''  enriched  "  the  college  course,  also,  so  that  a  young 
man  there  has  all  he  can  do  to  get  a  diploma  even  if  he 
does  not  study  Greek.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  demand  a  better  and  larger  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  preparatory  schools;  in  fact,  to  increase  the 
preparatory  course  an  entire  year. 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  a  knowledge  of 
German  and  French  are  most  desirable  to  the  college  stu- 
dent; heretofore  in  many  colleges  the  amount  of  study 
given  to  them  was  laughably  small,  but  the  wealth  of  lit- 
erature in  the  German  language  is  now  admitted  and  it 
Is  deemed  wholly  wrong  for  a  college  to  allow  a  graduate 
to  go  out  without  a  comprehension  of  this  fact. 

We  hope  the  preparatory  schools  will  press  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  Greek  except  at  an  "  elective  "  in  the 
colleges.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  is  now  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  when  President  Eliot  proposed 
to  msJte  Greek  an  elective  study.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  graduates  have  survived;  Harvard  is 
thronged  with  students;  it  is  the  most  popular  college  in 
the  country;  a  "  Harvard  man  "  is  recognized  as  a  highly 
educated  man.  Hence  we  urge  the  preparatory  schools 
to  debate  this  question  with  thoroness;  it  is  an  educa- 
tional "  question  of  the  hour." 


College  Study  of  Classics. 

Prof.  J.  J,  Robinson,  Princeton,  A.B.  Yale,  Ph.D., 
head  of  the  Latin  department  at  Hamilton  college,  has 
contributed  the  following  article  on  the  reasons  for  the 
abolition  of  translations  in  the  study  of  the  classics  at 
the  college: 

The  question  regarding  the  use  of  English  translations 
in  the  preparation  of  language  work  is  one  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  every  college  man  and  to  every  patron 


of  a  college  or  a  preparatoiy  school  where  youths  are 
sent  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time.  The  study  of 
languages  occupies  a  large  amount  of  time  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  college.  Anything  which  impairs  the 
value  of  this  work  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned. 

After  diligent  search,  covering  many  years  the  writer 
admits  that  he  has  not  found  a  single  successful  scholar 
»id  teacher  of  languages,  ancient  or  modem,  who  holds 
a  view  dissenting  from  that  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  Of  Hamilton  college  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  is  on  the  subject  of  English  transla- 
tions as  commonly  used  by  young  men  in  college  and  (I 
regret  to  say  it)  by  many  boys  in  preparatoiy  schools. 

Hamilton  is  favorably  known  in  the  college  world  as 
an  institution  which  clings  to  the  classical  course.  The 
classics  are  retained,  and  with  reason.  There  is  a  place 
for  such  colleges  in  this  country,  and  the  large  univer- 
sities recognize  the  value  and  importance  of  good  small 
colleges  to  the  cause  of  sound  higher  education.  All  men 
interested  in  Hamilton  will  welcome  every  endeavor  to 
promote  sound  scholarship  and  high  attainment.  The 
methods  pursued  must  be  sound  and  defensible.  It  is 
with  this  in  view,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
the  purpose  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
that  your  faculty  (the  writer  makes  these  statements  un- 
ofScially  and  purely  personally)  brings  to  the  attention 
of  all  students  that  language  study  should  be  pursued 
seriously  and  rationally.  It  is  mere  pretence  to 
pass  thru  a  classical  course  without  acquiring  some 
definite  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages.  The  study 
of  Latin,  for  example,  means  the  thoro  and  scientific 
study  of  that  tongue,  and  after  the  necessary  amount  of 
foundation  work  it  means  passing  on  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  written  in  that  language,  the  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  that  literature  to  other  world  literatures,  the 
study  of  the  history  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
study  of  ^e  position  oi  this  people  in  the  histoiy  of 
civilization  and  their  contribution  to  modem  times. 

As  purported  by  the  resolution,  the  study  of  Latin 
does  not  mean  skimming  thm  books  about  Latin,  as  tho 
one  leamed  to  handle  tools  by  reading  about  them,  or  as 
tho  one  leamed  the  processes  by  which  an  equation  is 
solved  by  skipping  all  the  intermediate  steps,  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table  or  the  sum  of  two 
and  two,  and  tumed  lazily  and  conveniently  to  some  one 
of  the  numerous  keys  prepared  for  student — and  teacher 
— alike,  and  copied  down  the  correct  answer.  Language 
study  offers  numerous  equations  to  be  solved  every  day. 
They  are  not  expressed  in  figures,  but  they  are  expressed 
in  letters,  and  more  often  in  words.  They  are  to  be 
solved  at  every  moment  and  almost  unconsciously,  and,  |» 
familiarity  advances,  these  equations  are  solved  accurately 
and  rapidly.  Persons  who  prate  about  the  in^>racticality 
of  linguistic  studies  as  a  disciplinary  training  do  not 
know  the  mathematical  side  of  these  studies.  Now,  all 
of  this  strengthening  and  basic  work  is  lost  if  students 
do  not  train  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  analytical  and 
reasoning  faculties  by  genuine  application  until  a  facility 
has  b^n  acquired,  but  instead,  leap  over  all  the  neces- 
sary and  intermediate  steps  by  mounting  at  once  thm 
some  artificial  device  to  **  a  contemplation  of  literature 
thm  a  cheap  and  literal  translation.''  The  fool  says, 
"  I  shall  not  leam  the  multiplication  table;  I  have  one  in 
my  pocket,  always  handy  and  accurate.  The  humbug 
says, ''  I  want  a  diploma  written  in  a  language  I  cannot 
read.**  The  writer  believes  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
defending  a  resolution  which  does  not  sanction  shams, 
and  underhand  or  sleight-of-hand  methods  of  procedure. 
The  student  should  m^e  use  of  all  real  helps.  ^  That 
only  is  a  help  to  him  which  teaches  him  to  help  himself. 
The  only  real  help  for  a  college  student  in  the  acquisition 
of  language  is  industry,  persistent  effort,  determination. 
Some  will  reach  a  high  degree  of  proficiency,  some^  onlv 
a  moderate  degree,  and  some  will  fail.  It  is  so  in  au 
subjects.  Don't  expect  to  level  off  the  points  of  difficulty 
and  obstmction  by  a  uniform  method  of  riding  over  au 
the  eminences  and  obstacles,  by  any  sham  device  which 
makes  the  subject  equally  smooth  traveling  for  all  alike  ! 
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Changes  in  Spelling. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  view  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  lulling  of  certain  words  to  look  over  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  past  years.  The  stubbornness  of 
some  who  insist  that  not  an  iota  shall  be  left  out;  not  a 
variation  made,  no  matter  if  it  would  ease  the  burden  on 
a  young  child's  back,  recalls  the  fierce  conflict  that  took 
place  over  the  changes  proposed  by  Noah  Webster  about 
seventy  years  ago.  Among  other  changes  he  proposed 
that  in  the  then  used  form  '  Saviour"  the  u  be  omitted. 
In  some  schools  the  cry  at  once  arose  that  this  was  irrev- 
erence and  children  were  forbidden  by  their  parents  to 
drop  the  u.  So  determined  was  the  opposition  that 
Webster  in  his  dictionary  gives  both  ways  of  spelling  the 
word. 

We  note  some  of  the  changes  tiiiat  were  proposed  and 
have  been  adopted. 

1.  Termination  in  "our"  changed  to  "or,"  as  favor, 
honor,  &c. 

2.  Terminations  in  "ck"  to  be  changed  to  "c,"  as 
music,  havoc,  etc.,  to  be  retained,  however,  in  mono- 
syllables and  their  compounds,  as  stick,  candlestick,  &c. 

3.  Terminations  in  're"  to  be  chaoged  to  "er,"  as 
center,  meter.  Before  this  some  hundreds  of  words  had 
been  ah*eady  changed,  as  cider,  chamber,  iftic.  Webster 
proposed  adding  about  twenty  more  to  the  list. 

4.  Not  doub&ng  the  final  consonant  in  words  not  ac- 
cented on  last  syllable  when  "ing,"  "ed,"  "er,"  are 
added.  In  some  fifty  words  endxp^  in  Z,  as  traveler,  this 
rule  had  been  violated.  This  established  a  most  import- 
ant irfile. 

5.  Distinguishing  between  verbs  in  "  ize "  and  "  ise." 
Words  from  the  Greek  to  use  a  2,  as  bs^tize,  &c.;  from 
the  French  to  use  an  s,  as  advise,  advert&e,  &c. 

6.  Dropping  the  e  in  "  able  "  when  it  is  added  to  words 
ending  in  a  silent  e,  as  blamable;  except  after  c  or  ^,  as 
noticeable. 

7.  Compounds  of  words  ending  in  U  retain  the  double 
Z,  as  befall,  befalling. 

8.  Defense,  offense,  and  pretense,  formerly  spelled 
with  a  c,  to  be  spelled  with  an  s  because  the  derivatives 
employ  an  «,  as  defense,  defensive.  Several  other  words 
had  previous  to  this  had  the  e  changed  to  an  $,  as  ex- 
pense. 

9.  Foretell,  distill,  instill,  fulfill  retain  the  U;  there  had 
been  a  practice  of  leaving  off  an  I;  but  as  there  must  be 
a  double  I  in  foretelling  Webster  insisted  on  a  double  I  in 
foretell. 

10.  Connection,  etc.  Here  there  had  been  a  practice 
of  spelling  the  word  "  connecsion,  but  Webster  insisted 
it  should  follow  the  spelling  of  the  verb  connect. 

11.  Derivatives  of  dull,  shall,  will,  full,  these  to  retain 
the  U,  as  dullness;  there  was  a  practice  among  writers  of 
writing  it  dulness,  etc. 

12.  Derivatives  of  villain;  these  to  retain  the  t,  as 
villainy.    Some  writers  omitted  the  t. 

!!|2;13.  Mould  and  moult  to  drop  the  u  as  had  been  done 
in  gold,  bold,  &c.  (The  proper  name  still  retains  the  u, 
as  Gould.) 

14.  In  certain  words  of  one  syllable,  as  doe,  foe,  woe, 
&c.,  the  e  should  be  retained;  the  practice  had  come  in 
of  spelling  "  woe  "  without  the  e. 
1515.  Practice  (verb)  had  been  spelled  with  an  s. 
Webster  insisted  that  it  should  be  spelled  like  notice  and 
all  similar  words  not  accented  on  last  syllable. 

These  changes  were  nowhere  more  stubbornly  resisted 
than  in  the  school-rooms  of  those  days.  Little  did  the 
pedagogs  care  for  simplifying  the  language  and  bringing 
it  under  rules;  for  that  matter  they  would  have  preferred 
to  have  no  rules,  but  to  have  each  word  learned  by  itself; 
it  would  make  the  pupils  study  the  harder. 

These  changes  have  been  made  in  spite  of  the  peda- 
gogs; others  are  now  needed.  The  language  is  a  hard 
one  to  learn  even  for  Americans.  Let  us  take  all  the 
difficulties  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  children. 

These  are  the  days  when  millions  are  to  be  spent  on 
good  roads;  men  are  now  employed te  walk  along  tiie  im- 


proved roads  and  with  a  rake  remove  pebbles  as  large  as 
a  robin's  egg  so  as  to  ease  the  labor  of  the  horse  drawing 
a  heavy  lo^.  In  a  similar  way  humane  teachers  are 
asking  that  the  obstructions  in  the  child's  path  thru  the 
forms  of  our  words  be  removed.  "Make  straight  the 
path  of  the  child." 


The  Way  They  Do. 

While  sitting  beside  the  desk  of  a  busy  publisher,  in 
August,  a  letter  was  laid  on  his  desk  by  a  clerk  ;  he 
glanced  over  it  and  said,  "  Do  you  have  any  such  letters 
as  this  ?  "  It  was  from  a  principal  of  a  school  in  Blank- 
town  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  here 
and  think  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  send  me  samples  of 
your  books  which  I  will  show  to  the  school  board."  Then 
followed  a  list  of  the  books  wanted. 

"  This  list  will  amount,  retail  price,  to  about  $14  ;  he 
seems  to  look  upon  this  house  as  a  missionary  station.  I 
suppose  we  get  about  one  such  request  a  day  ;  in  a  year 
it  would  demand  that  we  give  away  books  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

"  Probably  he  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  a  dozen  other 
publishers.  Yes,  we  get  letters  of  that  kind.  A  county 
superintendent  wrote  to  us  for  twenty-nine  books,  upon 
being  elected  ;  they  were  on  pedagogy,  methods,  princi- 
ples, and  history  of  education,  in  fact,  covered  the 
whole  field.  He  said  that  he  would  put  them  on  his 
table  and  that  teachers  who  came  to  be  examined  would 
see  them — leaving  us  to  infer  that  a  brisk  trade  would 
spring  up. 

"  We  send  out  but  few  books  now. 

"  The  publishers  should  unite  and  not  send  a  single 
one  unless  paid  for.  We  occasionally  want  a  text-book 
and  when  it  is  sent  we  compensate  by  a  review  ;  this  is 
well-known  to  the  publishers. 

**We  have  been  taking  one  at  a  time  by  the  old 
method  of  "  exchanging  out "  books.  A  clergyman  came 
to  us  at  one  time  and  asked  if  we  would  *  exchange  out,' 
book  for  book  ;  we  assented,  and  he  brought  in  a  great 
lot  of  arithmetics,  readers,  etc.  Some  of  these  must 
have  reposed  in  garrets  for  many  years  ;  one  arithmetic 
was  Daball's,  I  remember.  Well,  he  had  his  exchanges 
put  up  in  a  box  ;  we  supposed  he  would  use  them  in  the 
school  over  which  he  presided,  but  lo !  behold  the  box 
came  back  one  day  from  another  publisher  !  It  had  not 
been  opened.  This  publisher  sent  it  to  go  towards  balan- 
cing accounts.  He  had  sold  them  outright  to  this  man. 
That  showed  great  business  ability. 

"  That  was  the  last  of  our  *  exchanging  out '  books  ; 
that  plan  is  now  given  up  by  all. 

"  The  publishers  should  not  give  away  their  books  ;  it 
has  a  demoralizing  tendency  ;  it  causes  teachers  and 
school  boards  to  think  that  books  cost  nothing. 

"  It  would  be  better  if  all  would  adopt  the  plan.  As 
it  is  we  ^ve  away  very  few  now." 


These  days  of  strikes  in  and  out  of  school  show  plainly 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  reverence  for  law.  Think  of  boys 
and  girls  proposing  to  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Chicago!  What  would 
Washington  have  thought  of  the  outrages  in  the  anthra- 
cite region?  An  officer  of  a  missionary  board  lately  re- 
marked upon  our  interference  with  the  treatment  of 
Christians  in  Turkey:  "The  sultan  might  retort  upon 
us!  'Those  that  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones,'  if  he  ever  heard  the  proverb,  for  he  cannot  but 
wonder  why  we  allow  such  occurrences." 

Hear  the  words  of  Washington.  In  writing  to  Henry 
Lee  in  Congress  he  says:  "You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of 
employing  influence  to  appease  the  present  tumults  in 
Massachusetts.  I  know  not  where  that  influence  is  to 
be  found,  or,  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper 
remedy  for  the  disorders.  Influence  is  no  government. 
Let  us  have  one  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  ci\\a^" 
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Another  Word  on  Spelling. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  on  the  school  prep&ration 
for  business  life  only  confinne  my  own  personal  investiga- 
tion in  reference  to  the  one  subject  of  spelling.  Still, 
the  fact  that  the  spelling  of  our  pupils  is  better  than 
formerly  does  not  prove  that  educators  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  make  our  school  spelling  the  best  that  it 
can  be,  even  in  the  time  now  given  to  the  subject. 

From  a  great  many  tests  given  to  high  school,  gram- 
mar school,  and  intermediate  grade  pupils,  I  find,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  same  condition.  Rarely  will  a 
class  be  found  who  will  not  attain  a  fair  average  on  a 
general  list  of  words  taken  from  the  spelling-book,  or 
from  a  list  upon  which  they  have  been  drilled,  yet  the 
same  class  will  rarely  attain  even  a  fair  standing,  as  a 
class,  upon  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  common  words, 
as:  lose,  accuracy,  valleys,  separately,  tariff,  college. 

These  tests  have  convinced  me  that  there  is  more  need 
of  attention  to  these  common  words  that  our  pupils  are 
misspelling  daily  in  their  written  work.  If  each  teacher 
should  keep  a  list  of  the  words  misspelled  by  his  pupils  in 
all  written  work,  provided  that  there  is  a  proper  amount 
of  written  work,  and  should  give  proper  attention  to  the 
spelling  of  these  words,  there  would  soon  be  little  cause 
for  complaint  as  to  poor  spelling. 

Teachers  still  waste  much  time  in  teaching  useless 
things.  In  spelling,  time  is  wasted  by  ^ving  attention 
to  words  that  not  one  out  of  one  hundred  will  ever  have 
occasion  to  spell  once  in  a  life-time.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  words  of  any  spelling-book  with  which  I  am  familiar 
come  under  this  head.  The  time  given  to  the  apelliog 
of  these  words  would  he  better  used  in  learning  their 
uses  and  meanings.  A  plan  whereby  each  teacher,  even 
in  the  high  school,  or  special  lines  of  work,  gives  a  few 
minutes,  occasionally,  to  a  drill  upon  a  special  list  of 
words  pertaining  to  his  subject,  or  subjects,  and  to  the 
words  misspelled  on  tests  and  general  written  work,  has 
worked  admirably  in  certain  schools  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  This  plan,  with  proper  emphasis  to  the  syllabifi- 
cation of  words,  has  accomplished  within  a  few  months 
and  with  comparatively  little  effort,  such  results  as  have 
raised  the  general  school  spelling  at  least  twenty  per  cent. 

Many  of  my  inquiries,  in  reference  to  spelling,  have 
been  made  of  business  and  professional  men,  who  now 
have  children  in  schools.  Many  of  these  parents  have 
put  their  children  to  spelling  tests  and  have  reported 
generally  very  favorably  upon  the  present  results.  The 
only  criticism  from  these  parents  worth  noting  is  that 
not  enough  emphasis  is  given  to  syllables.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  think  that  each  syllable  should  be  spelled,  pro- 


nounced, and  then  combined  with  the  preceding  part  of 
the  word,  as:  i  n  (in)  t  e  r  (ter)  (inter)  est  (est)  (interest) 
i  n  g  (ing)  (interesting).  I  think  that  at  least  the  words 
should  te  pronounced  by  the  pupil,  first,  naturally,  and 
then  by  syllable,  and  then  spelled,  making  breaks  at  the 
syllables  in  all  oral  spelling.  There  needs  to  be  some 
oral  spelling  in  order  to  get  pronunciation,  sound-blend, 
and  syllabification  clearly  in  mind.  This  is  obtained 
where  pupils  spell  orally  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
papers  after  the  words  have  been  written  from  dictation. 

In  short,  my  experience  and  investigations  in  the  sub- 
ject of  spelling  show,  at  least,  three  clearly  defined  needs. 
(1)  More  practical  and  rational  list  of  words  for  study. 
These  must,  necessarily,  be  in  part  made  up  by  each 
teacher.  (2)  More  attention  to  the  sound-blend  of  let- 
ters, with  the  syllable  as  the  unit.  Much  attention  in  all 
spelling  to  the  syllables  of  words  will  help  in  this  matter. 
(3)  Attention  to  spelling  in  every  class  and  by  each 
teacher,  whether  a  regular  teacher  or  a  special  teacher. 

Nffrtk  Plaivfidd,  N.  J.  H-  J.  WiGHTMAN. 


Dr.  Edwin  N.  Brown,  Stqit-elect  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Supt.  G.  A.  Stuart,  of  New  Britian,  Conn.     Preudent  of  tbe 
New  England  Aaaociation  of  School  Superintendents,  1901-2. 

Co-E-ducation  Again. 

What  pendulumish  people  educators  are,  tho  they 
are  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  other  human  beings  or 
classes.  We  must  z^-zag  to  get  ahead.  Perhaps  prog- 
ress in  a  straight  line  would  not  be  true  progresa.  It 
would  imply  an  application  of  artificial  forces  to  growth 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  freedom  and  heSth. 

One  would  have  supposed  five  or  ten  years  ago  that 
co-education  had  won  its  place  to  permanent  recognition, 
except  in  old  institutions  where  the  indurations  of  the 
ages  had  made  modifications  impossible.  But  when  Chi- 
cago university  backslides  from  her  ideals  in  this  matter 
one  sees  the  "  zag"  that  follows  most "  zigs."  And  when 
The  Jouknal  wabbles  and  practically  falls  from  grace,  aa 
it  did  in  a  late  editorial,  it  looks  as  if  the  track  were  an 
oblique  backward  inateftd  of  an  oblique  forward. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  advantage  which  accrues  to 
young  men  by  reason  of  their  association  in  college  life 
which  does  not  more  truly  follow  from  the  association  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  there  is  no  evil  which  results 
from  their  association  which  is  not  aggravated  by  their 
separation. 

What  an  awful  impression  a  drunken  man  makes  in  a 
prohibition  town,  and  the  philosophers  (?)  interpret  it  as 
an  effect  of  which  prohibition  alone  is  the  cause.  With 
similar  logic  the  evils  of  mixed  schools  are  traced  directly 
and  with  hysteric  solemnity  to  co-education.  When  preju- 
dice argues  it  generally  -paxdAea  a  post  hoc  for  a  prober 
hoc  and  those  who  wish  an  argument  where  they  do  not 
care  for  a  reason  join  the  parade. 

Those  familiar  wit^  college  life  know  that  even  when 
boya  and  girls  are  separated  practices  prevail  which  are 
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MOST  SCHOOLS  HAVE  TO  ECONOKIIZE 

DU  i  there  is  no  economy  in  buyin^^  inferior  tools  and  benches  for  Manual 
Training  work.  The  very  best  quality  is  none  too  good.  We  have  for  years 
made  a  care^l  study  of  this  line  of  goods.  Have  equipped  schools  and  col- 
leges in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  We  have  sold 
Tools  for  all  Trades ' '  for  54  years,  and  began  our  Manual  Training  Tool 
specialties  nearly   20  years  ago.      Correspondence  invited.       Mention    THE 

School  Journal. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 


New  York  Cify, 


SINCE  iim 


to  be  regretted,  which  practices  the  presence  of  sisters 
and  brothers  tend  to  mitigate,  and,  in  some  cases,  have 
abolished.  Some  boys  may  be  made  worse  by  the  pres- 
ence of  girlsy  but  they  are  generally  degenerates.  Some 
girls  may  be  made  worse  by  the  presence  of  boys,  but 
they  are  exceptions.  In  both  cases  the  deterioration 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  at  home,  where  they 
are  without  special  restraint,  than  in  college,  where  they 
are  under  the  most  wholesome  influence  supposed  to  be. 
If  boys  or  girls,  men  or  women,  wish  to  be  bad  they  will 
find  opportunities  wherever  they  are,  but  more  eacoly  at 
home  than  at  college.  If  boys  or  giris,  men  or  women, 
wish  to  become  stronger,  more  self-relimt,  more  sturdy 
in  moral  character,  they  have  a  better  and  healthier  stim- 
ulus to  this  end  in  the  environment  of  a  co-educational 
institution  than  in  a  separate  institution. 

Bain,  in  his ''  Science  of  Education,"  places  the  stamp 
of  authority  and  science  on  the  doctrine  that  the  feelings 
interf  ero  with  thinking.  Well,  they  do  if  they  do,  but 
they  energize  and  sanctify  thinking  just  as  truly.    It  de- 


pends entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  will  to  direct  those 
feelings.  I  have  seen  many  a  pair  of  genuine  lovers  do 
better  class  work,  attain  higher  standing,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, because  they  were  in  love  and  recited  in  the 
same  class.  I  do  not  deny  I  have  seen  the  other  effect 
also. 

Considerable  experience  in  this  matter  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  co- 
education comes  from  mothers  (and  so,  of  course,  from 
fathers),  who  fear  that  the  course  of  naturo  as  it  is  likely 
to  flow  in  a  co-educational  institution  will  interfero  with 
the  course  of  artificial  social  plans  for  the  disposition  of 
marriageable  sons  and  daughters.  Wel^  Cupid  always 
was  prankish,  but  too  much  interference  with  him  never 
has  worked  welL  Be&ddes,  I  can  recaU  more  foolish  mar- 
riages of  boys  and  girls  in  ''  separate  "  colleges  than  in 
"  mixed."  P.  H.  N. 

PitMurg,  Nov.  18, 1902. 

Oatarrb,  a^i  exceasiye  secretion  ftrom  an  inflamed  mncoos  membnui*, 
if  radically  and  permanentlj  enred  by  Hood'A  SarsapanUa. 


Source  Readers  in  American  History 

Complete  in  four  x^olume^  Vrqfu^ely  illustrated 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

No.  I.  COLONIAL  CHILDREN Price,  40  cents 

This,  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  orii^nal  material  and  illustrates  many  en- 
tertaining^ £Eicts  and  interesting  episodes  of  colonial  history.  The  extracts  have  been  rewritten  in  modem  form 
but  the  racy  and  humorous  flavor  of  the  old  writers  is  preserved. 

No.  II.  CAMPS  AND  FIRESIDES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION     Price,  50  cents 

In  this  volume  Professor  Hart  continues  the  same  plan  and  arrangement  as  in  the  first  but  has  designed 
the  book  for  more  advanced  pupils. 

No.  III.  HOW  OUR  GRANDFATHERS  LIVED  (.Jud  ready)   -    Price,  60  cents 


FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO  THE  NEW 

Hotu  Afnerica  tou€Lt  Found  and  Settled 


By  Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson 


Price,  50  cents 


This  attractive  little  volume  can  be  used  as  an  elementary  history  or  a  supplementary  reader.  It  treats 
of  the  theory  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  and  is  written  to  appeal  to  children  of  perhaps 
twelve  years  of  age.     The  book  is  well  equipped  with  maps  and  illustrations. 


Tublished  by 
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N.  E,,  A,  Convention  at  Boston,  July  6  to  10,  1P03. 


Official  Announcements. 

Instead  of  eight  general  aessionB,  as  in  former  years 
(six  at  Minneapolie),  but  five  such  seasions  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  convention,  and  they  will  occur  on  the 
evenings  of  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  forenoons 
of  Tu^ay  to  Friday,  inclusive,  will  be  assigned  to  de- 
partment meetings.  No  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  after- 
noons, but,  instead,  a  large  number  of  N.  E.  A.  excur- 
dons.at  special  rates,  ui^r  the  conduct  of  competent 
guides,  will  be  planned  for  each  afternoon  to  enable  the 
members  to  vi^t  with  the  greatest  facility  and  profit  the 
various  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Boston. 

The  Executive  Conmiittee  at  its  recent  meeting  re- 
affirmed the  past  policy  of  the  Association  that  in  arrang- 
ing for  transportation  to  the  annual  convention  no  "  Offi- 
cial Routes "  shall  be  selected  or  announced  which  will 
tend  in  any  way  to  divert  business .  from  the  legitimate 
territory  of  any  line  to  another  line. 

The  policy  referred  to,  which  applies  alike  to  the  ini- 
tial lines  and  to  the  lines  terminal  in  the  convention  city, 
recognizes  that  wherever  several  lines  have  equal  claims 
on  the  business  of  any  state  or  district  they  have  equal 
clums  on  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  officially 
[^pointed  director  or  manager. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  parties  to  go 
by  certain  specified  routes,  providing  all  lines  in  interest 
are  regarded  as  alike  "  official "  and  are  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  official  assistance  in  organizing  such  piuties. 

No  legitimate  advantages  can  come  to  the  work  of  any 
director  or  manager  by  the  adoption  for  a  state  or  dis- 
trict of  an  "  Official  Route,"  while  the  Association  would 
be  seriously  embarassed  in  its  relations  with  the  transpor- 
tation lines  by  such  action. 

No  other  convention  body  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
able  to  secure  such  favorable  rates,  routes,  and  ticket 
conditions.     These  favors  are  granted  largely  in  consid- 


eration of  the  good  faith  and  co-operation  which  have 
uniformly  been  shown  by  the  officers  of  the  Association 
in  protecting  alike  the  interest  of  all  lines.  The  various 
passenger  associations  recognize  that  the  conventions  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  have  never  caused  demoralization  of  rat«s, 
have  been  attended  by  little  or  no  ticket  scalping,  and 
have  been  free  from  other  convention  abuses  of  the  spe- 
cial concessions,  which  invariably  follow  the  policy  of  se- 
lecting "  Official  Routes."  The  Association  cannot  aSoti 
to  be  placed  in  any  other  attitude,  either  for  its  own  in- 
terests or  as  a  matter  of  fair  dealing  and  of  justice  to 
the  transportation  companies. 

The  state  directors  are  especially  charged  with  preserv- 
ing in  their  respective  districts  the  general  policy  of  the 
Association  in  these  matters,  and  they  should  carefully 
instruct  their  assistants  in  the  details  of  that  policy. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  will  all  be  held  in  the 
vicini^  of  Copley  Square. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  president,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Irwin  Shbpard,  secretaiy,  Winona,  Minn. 

A  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  eighteen  depart- 
ments of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston  about 
January  1  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  each  other 
and  with  President  Eliot  as  to  the  programs  for  the  Bos- 
ton Convention.  The  prominence  which  will  be  given  to 
the  department  programs  is  due  to  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  that  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Association  may  be  done  in 
the  department  meetings  if  due  care  is  taken  in  organiz- 
ing the  programs  for  these  meetings. 

The  usu^  rates  and  ticket  conditions  have  been  granted 
by  the  New  England  Passenger  Association,  viz.,  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  plus  the  membership  fee,  witii  provis- 
ion for  extension  of  tickets  for  return  until  September 
1  on  the  deposit  plan.  Connecting  associations  will, 
without  doubt,  take  concurrent  action. 

Irwin  Shepard,  secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


GInn  &  Company  pubHth  the  Icsdinj  booli*  for  lupplt- 
mtntary  readipg.     Their  Kit  Inciuou  boob  on 


Hitue 


Science 


Hiit07 


Biogiaph; 


Mitb 


Fable 


Poetn 


Geegiaphy 


A  complete  graded  list  of  Ginn  &  Company's 
publications  for  supplementary  reading  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Correspondence  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


Educational 
Games 

For  Study  Hour  Occupation  and    Class  Work. 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE,  Sup»rlm*ndsnt  ol  Schixili,  Clnclnmtl.  Editor  In  ChM. 

New  Mathematical  Qames. 

Smith.  Profsuorot  VMht 
w  Yoik,  Daputintnt  Edllo 

NOW  READY: 


Game  of  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

BvEarlTrislbx,  Ftret  Aulsuni,  3dtnt>nn»dla1»  School, CliKlnnall.O. 

Game  of  Fractions. 


Game  of  Multiplication  and  Division. 


These  games  Interest  even  those  pupils  who  have  no  natural 
aptitudefor  mathematics.  Teachers  find  thai  the  playing  of  Iha 
games  benefits  their  pupils  to  a  marked  degree,  develops  ^  liking 
for  arithmetic  and  improves  Ihe  standing  of  the  class.  The  gomes 
can  be  played  in  various  ways  and  made  simple  or  more  difficult, 
to  suit  the  pupils'  needs,  and  keep  pace  with  their  advancement 

For  group  work  one  pack  should  be  provided  for  each  five  or 
six  pupils,  and  for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  or  ten  pu[^1s. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  line  of  Educational  Games, 
or  send  for  list  and  discount  to  school  boards  and  teachera. 
Sampl;  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents.  Advance  orders  for  MulUpU- 
cation  and  dlvldon  game  will  be  filled  on  publication. 

Dept.  Y.        1^*  Cincinnati  Qame  Co.. 
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Jacobus 

Pneumatic 
Ink=Well 


(PATENTED) 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  satisfactory  Ink- Well? 

Give  the      PNEUMATIC"   a  thorough  test  and  be  convinced    that   it  is   a   perfect  and  satbfactorj    Well 
and  juatiiies  all  we  claim  for  it. 

It  prevents  evaporation— tbe  ink  never  thickens.         It  requires  filling  but  once  a  year.'        It 
prevents  the  pen  from  taking  too  much  ink,  soiling  the  fingers,  or  to  drop  on  paper,  desk,  or  floor, 

//  is  clean,  gathers  no  dust,  is  noiseless,  flush  Ipith  top  of  desk,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
the  most  economical  Well  eber  made 

WBITB  FOB  FREE  SAMPLES 

"-':;"■•'  WEBED-COSTELLO-FDICKE  CO.,  »«•■»«  f^;.'-^- *«„... 


Money  will  not  buy  Health 

B  1/  r 

Money  Will  Buy 

^  ADJUSTABLE  «- 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

^nd  Adfu^lable  School  "De^K-r  "Bring  Health 

Adju-stable  School  DestiS'  are-endorsed  and  their  use  advocated  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced educators  in  the  land.  Wherever  tried  and  their  merits  proved  no  other  school  desks 
can  be  sold. 

The  most  improved  and  modern  adjustable  desks  known  are  made  at  the  world's  center  of 
school  furniture  enterprise  and  improvement,. viz. : 

GfiAND  RAProS  SCHOOL  FUBNITUDE  WODKS 

Worksi  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Western  Sales  Offlce: 

Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  WashlnEton  St.,  Chlcaao 
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LITTLE  JOURNEY  SERIES 

A  Ubranf  of  Travel  for  Supplementary 
Reading  and  Ubrary  Use.     \    i^    i. 

An  Intereating,  reliable,  and  low-priced  series  of  Geogrsphl- 
caI  Readers  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades.  Over 
twenty  countries  Wslted.     Each  book  from  96  to  190  pp. 

looe  COPIES  ORDERED  NOVEMBER  a4tb  FOR 
SCHOOLS,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Or  Iqibrary  LUts :  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kuiias, 
Hiuoari,  NebnukK.  Iowa,  Wiiconsin. 

Price,  bnlf  IB  cents  eacb.   Send  for  full  particulars. 


LEWIS- NEW  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  Jesse  Lewis,  Professor  of  History  in  the  State  Norma] 
School,  Mayville,  N.  D.,  1903.  This  manual  is  the  lesult  of  the 
.antbor'a  irork  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
and  the  High  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  is  intended  for  the 
busy  teacher  and  inexperienced  student  as  an  ud  in  the  assign- 
tnent  and  prepaiation  of  the  lesson.  Practical,  sensible  outlines 
are  given  and  reformces  by  page  to  each  of  the  leading  school 
aad  general  historiea  on  the  suttject.  In  this  way  the  subject  as 
Tiewed  by  many  authorities  can  be  studied  Id  a  few  minutes, 
^lecial  attention  is  given  to  the  geography  and  map  work. 
BcTised  to  September,  I»02.  Cloth,  ISd  pages.  Price,  iO  cents; 
Manila,  30  cents. 

Write  us  for  biformation  in  regard  to  School  Supplloa, 
T«at-Booka,  Hvlpa  for  Taachara,  ale 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  ■  Chicago 


The     N  e  Mr 

DENSMORE 

Is  the  most  convenient  type- 
writer. On  it  one  can  do  the 
most  work  and  the  most  easily 


Eapecially  adapted  to  School  v 
and    to    the    "Trnteh  Method." 
Our  free  booklet  illustrates  the  Ball  Bear- 
ings, Back  Spacer,  Paper  Regulator,  etc. 

Densmore  Type-writer  Co., 

309  Broadway,  New  York. 


iaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiilS 


Popular  Science  Monthly 

Especially  important  in  freepublic  libraries. —J.  S.Billings, 
Director  of  the  Consolidated  Libraries,  New  York  City. 

The  latest  and  best  in  a  most  attractive  form.— Robert 
H.  Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  UniverBity. 

It  baa  done  more  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  information 
in  this  country,  during  the  past  twen^-flve  years,  than  any 
other  one  agency. —George  H.  Sternberg,  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  most  instructive  and  most  enjoyable  scientific  jouma] 
which  I  have  seen  anywhere,  here  or  abroad.— Hugo  Mun- 
sterberg.  Professor  of  P^chology,  Harvard  University. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  equal  in  the  educative  ser- 
vice it  has  done  for  the  American  people.  A  complete  set  of 
the  volumes  thus  far  published  is  both  a  history  of  science 
for  the  period  covered  and  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  com- 
plete cyclopedia  of  natural  science.  There  b  nothing  to  fill 
its  place  and  to  carry  it  on  is  a  benefaction  to  the  poblic— 
W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sr  Hie  HONTHLY  vHU  6e  sent  tonew  nibieribert  for  ng 
motUha  for  One  DoOar  which  may  be  sent  at  the  risk  of  tk» 
ptd>liehers. 

Single  number,  SOc.    Yearif  subscription,  $5.00 


THE  SCIENCE  PRESS 

Oarrla*B-*n-ttudaaa.  41  Narth  Qaaaa  i 

N.  T.  Lanoaalar.  Fa, 

SUB-STATION  S4t  NEW  YORK 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

A  typewriter  to  fill  all  the  requirements  made  upon 
it  for  school  use  must  be  a  first-class  machine  in  ev- 
ery respect.  Only  those  machines  that  are  simple 
and  durable  and  do  not  get  out  of  order,  are  the  ones 
to  purchase  for  this  use.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
be  capable  of  great  speed  in  order  that  it  may  be  fast 
enough  for  the 
most  speedy  op- 
erator. Fox  Type- 
writers unite 
thesefeaturesina 
much  belter  sense 
than  auy  other 
machine.  They 
have  the  Univer- 
sal keyboard  with 
two  shift  keys, 
Automatic  Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring  no  at- 
rom  ibe  operator,  i-oi,  key  tension  (most 
machines  have  4  to  b  oz.,  and  are  unlimited  as  to 
speed.  Fox  Typewriter  operators  will  turn  out  more 
work  in  less  time,  with  less  effort  than  any  other  op- 
erators. The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  is  pretty  concTusive  evidence  of  their  worth : 
"  Having  thoroughly  tested  the  different  makes  of 
typewri'er:*.  we  arc  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  the 
Fox  Typewriter  has  no  equal  on  the  market,  and  it 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  Ibis  school  in  the  future." 
(Name  furnished  on  request.) 
Special  school  price  and  catalogue  on  request 

TOX  TYTZ.W'RIT-L^  CO..  Ltd.. 

468  7i.   Front  Street.  Grand  -Rapidi.  Tlieh. 
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Central  School 
Supply  House 


Boadabniili  Wnttn>  Books  (Bapid  Tertiekl  fltyla) 

Bondebiuli  WritoisBooki  (B>ii(d  Honnd  H 
BondebnA^  Writing  Ableti 


MAPS 

P<dllioi>-Bollaf  aorering  •tstt  Mimtrr  on  the  slobe 

GLOBES 

TeiTaalfU  C«lMllal  fflmteA 

APPARATUS 

Ftnniitiire,Aiut<niiloalOliArti,BehoaIDeiki.Bhckboudi,eto 

MODELS 

Baok-St«ser  AaBtomla*!  Hodell 

THE,  ATLAS  TABLETS 

d  Is  the  tollowiDK  li 
atorr  NoHi  mad  Di ,.  _ 

MATHEMA¥lca   for  WHHmi  Work  in  Ukthunatira, 
Oeometn.Anatftioal  Oeomebr.  TrigonometiT,  umhmliu. 

lOeneral    Hiitorr.    Engllih    arammar,    tLita«tiil'«. 
Bhetorlo. 


Central  School  Supply  House, 


If  it  is  Me 

Columbia 

^afs  a//  you 
can  to  know— 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own 
mind  that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed 
on  the  latest  improved  ideas— made  of  the  best 
msterial — put  together  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner — finished  in  the  best  style  known  to  the 
trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA  has  been  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  its  manufacturers ;  maintained  there  by  unflag- 
ging effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  su- 
preme with  none  to  dispute  its  title  of  being 

V/>9  3<>r^  School  TitsK  Mad* 

Every  desk  exact  y  as  represented.  Every  desk 
equal  to  sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in 
every  case.  Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for 
IS  years.  If  you  want  absolutely  the  best — BUY 
THE  COLUMBIA.       

HMADE  AT 

PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

FctOTT.  FIQDA,  »HI 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 
PUBUCATIONS 

For  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  uul 
COHMEROAL  SCHOOLS. 


COURSB9   OF  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

from  "start  to  fintih/'iocludiDz  "face  to  face"  trsHSactioiu 
and  dcaltogi  with  "  office  firvi/' 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE  with  rcsnlta  compntcd,  utd 
with  chaogei  Cor  dUEerent  pnpUs. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY  AND   BLANK  BOOKS 

of  every  lort  and  grade  required. 

OUR  PROGRESSIVE  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC has  set  a  oew  Btandard  in  mcDtal  and  written  com- 
putations, including  Rapid  Calcnlationa. 


will  bring  70U  oor  descriptivs  catalognc 

Goodyear- Marshall  Publishing  Co., 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 
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:  ii  NO  ECONOMY  In  clelnerini!  lo  the  xhol  ehildien  ne.  text-book,  UNPROTECTED  from 

the  DAILY  WEAR.  TEAR,  SOILING,  and  HANDLING 

When  for      I   ^^  f^       apiece  you  can  purchase  a 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER 

MADE  OF  HEAVY  PLAIN-FINISHED  LEATHERETTE. 
WATERRPOOF  AND  GERMPROOF  KEEPING 
THE  BOOK  CLEAN  AND  MAKING  IT  LAST 
LONGER. 

If  you    walk  into  the  Schools  of  your   City   or  District  and 
inspect  your  text-books ! 

Do  you  find  them  worn  out? 

Are  the  BACKS  loosened  and  worn  off? 

Do  you  see  any  books  dilapidated  and  soiled  ? 

Have  any  of  the  BINDINGS  chipped  or  pulled  off? 


Oi 


many  years 

lidcnt  tliat  you 
above. 


1   the 


Is  the  book  after  6  months  of  Daily  Wear,  Tear,  and  Handling  a-r 
■Valuable  an  a^jet  AS  WHEJV  FI'RST ^i'Ven  to  the  pupil? 

99  times   out  of  100   you   will   be   obliged   to  answer  NO  I 

HOLDE,N  PATE,NT   BOOK  COVER  CO. 

Samples  Free 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


P.  O.  Box  643 


"A  Contribution  to  the 
Teaching  of  English" 

COMFOSmON  MD  RHETORIC 

B«s«d  on  Llterarr  Models 

By  Rose  M.  Kavana,  Teocfer  t^  En^lith  in  the 
Media  High,  School,  Chicago,  and  Arthur 
Beatty;  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Binglish,  in  the 
Univeriiiy  (f  Wiaconxin.  Cloth,  423  pages; 
with  18  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  in 
sepia.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  a  new  and  valuable  idea  in 
what  it  calls  the  Studio  MeUwd.  As  the  artist  ana- 
lyzes hia  model  before  attempting  his  own  compo- 
sition, HO  the  student  of  English  is  made  to  analyze 
certain  literary  models  and  then  directed  in  his  own 
composition.  The  student's  work  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  instruction  he  receives.  It  is  a  literary  rather 
than  a  rhetorical  method  and  aims  at  stimulating 
an  interest  in  good  workmanship.  The  book  covers 
the  first  three  years'  work  in  high  schools,  academies, 
and  normal  schools.    (Just  ready.) 

If  you,  are  a  teacher  of  Engliih  we  should  like  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  U. 


NOTABLE 
BOOKS 

Language  TftrougA  Nature,  Uteratun  and  Art, 
Perdue  and  Griswold.  (For  primary  grades)  $  .35 


M 


Eskimo  Stories,  Smith.    (For  primary  grades) 
Tfce  Sunbonnel  Babies'  Primer,  Grover.   {For 

primary  grades)  .40 

Viking  Tales.  Hall.     (For  third  and  fourth 

grades)  .40 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson.    (For 

primary  grades)  .50 

Wings  and  Stings,  Daulton.    (For  third  and 

fourth  grades) 

Hand-Loom   Weaving,    Todd.     (A  teacher's 
manual)  .90 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Dickens-Aiton. 
(Canterbury  Classic.)  (For  grammar  grades)    .30 

May  we  send  you  etreulars  qf  oar  many  new  &oo)ts  ? 


Chicago 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

JVeIr  York 
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Graded  Literature 
Readers 


•^ 


9* 


frcm  1h«  "Report  of  Ihm  Committee  on  Tejci* 
Vook-t—tncladed  in  the  Latent  'Report  of  the 
Voard  of  Education,  Wathin^ton.  D.  C. 

Numerous  readers  were  furnished  for  examination,  rn;iny  of  Ihem 
most  attractive  and  of  a  high  literary  order.  Aller  a  carerul  considera- 
tion youi  commiltcp  selected  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
books  ofjudson  a:id  Bender's  Graded  Liieiature  Readers,  published 
by  IVIaynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  which  we  considered  superior  to  all 
others  and  best  adapted  for  our  purpose. 

In  selecting  the  above  books,  we  posiponed  our  final  determina 
tion  until  able  to  secure  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  superintende:  t, 
the  assistant  superintendents,  and  the  supeivising  principals.  It  was 
most  gratifiing  to  your  committee  to  find  that  the  selections  made  by 
them  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  schools. 
We  may  add,  with  some  pardonable  pride,  that  since  our  action  the 
books  named  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  many  ol  the 
larger  cities  of  our  country,  the  wisdom  of  our  selection  having  Ihu* 
received  a  quasi  indorsement. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL,  &  CO,  Publishers 

29-31r33  E.  19ih  St.,  New  Y«rR  City. 


Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 


inted.tor  presarratlonandiu 


PUi  WotK.  Dnwlnjt.  PatnUnijt,   Kinderjartcn  Work,   Needle 

Work,  and  Mapi,  Chartt,  Clippings,  Photojraphi, 

or  llluitntloiu  of  any  kind. 


imber  hov  well  llieae  cabtoeti 
'its:  UolmnbinD  Exponiio 
IWT:  P»nB  El 


or  the  foUowinB  Bipositioni  will  re- 

r>>^iii»t(>.i  ihfl  ai9piarof  ednutional 

~  ~  CenteuDial  Eipoa- 


pBO-AJnerimn   Expos 


Bontii  Caiolma  Inter- 
na alM  aowm  tueatios  i.uri 

giftrr  BOliool  ihoald  have  a'. 

odiad  br  tae  BoarJa  at  Brines tiiiD  or  gene  of  tbeJaraett  ciiieiia  tbe 
OniMd  Htatea.    MaDafaatDTwl  onlr  by 

NEW  JERSET  SCHOOl-CHimCH  FURNITURE  CO., 

4HMJ*rMliilaffWan(li)r{«M.  TRE.NTON1  N.  J. 


NEW  and  APPROVED 

TE,XT.BOOKS 

Jujt  fablufoed 

JOCELYN'S 
HIGfl  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMIC  ALCEBRA 

Br  LOUIS  PARKER  JOCELYH,  Ann  Arbor,  Well. 
A  practical  text-book,  which  prepares  students 
for  the  best  colleges  and  universities.  Special 
prominence  is  given  to  Factoring,  to  the  Equation, 
and  to  Mental  Kxercises.  The  student  is  taught  to 
"check"  his  work  at  every  stage  of  his  progress, 
and  thus  to  become  independent  of  the  teacher. 

WADDEN'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGKAPIIY 

Kavlaad  Cdltlan 

Thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  Physical  Geography  published. 

AVEBY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SEUES 

Still  leads  all  others ;  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  because  teachers  find  it   the  best. 

MORTON'S  GEOfiRAHmES 

The  best  series  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  them.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  anj'  others.  They  are  new.  They 
are  beautiful.     They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROCRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  fint  rank  as  TEXT-BOOKS  in 
RtADING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the  highest 
order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

FBILADXIPHIA  nw  T0»  CHICASO  I08T0> 


^^^  CHANDLEP 

Experience  has  proOed  U 

THE     BEST 

Ejeperienced 'People  tutll  hat)e  no  other 

THERE  ARE,  NO  OTHERS  TO  COMPARE 

Hftda       Ht 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 

34  W«at  19th  Straat.  NEW  TOK.K 

rOrraBkllDStrast.  BOSTON. 

MctaiT  Wlimi,  HAM.' 
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The  newiy  established  social  settlement 
in  the  Speyef  experimental  schbol  build- 
imt  hits  amady  accommodated  more  than 
130  bovs  and  many  more  have  been  teip- 
Dorarily  turned  away  owinfir  tothe  limited 
lacilities  at  present  available. 

The  central  board  of  education  has  ap- 
proved a  site  on  Lawrence  street,  Long 
Island  Crty,  for  a  new  school  to  relieve 
the  congestion  at  PubHc  School  6.  This 
action  hits  aroused  vigorous  protest  among 
the  residents  of  the  locality.  Petitions 
and  resolutions  of  various  kinds  a^nst 
this  site  have  appeared.  The  petitioners 
state  that  the  pliace  selected  is  in  the 
midst  of;  a  swamp,  there  was  no  demand 
for  a  school  there,  and  that  good  land 
could  be  procured  for  half  the  price  asked 
for  the  proposed  lot. 

Work  has  been  stopped  on  the  new 
public  school  that  is  oeing  erected  at 
Henry  and  Rapelye  streets,  Brooklyn. 
The  entire  tier  of  twelve  columns,  which 
were  to  serve  as  the  baise  of  tbe  struct- 
ure, has  been  condemned  and  the  work 
cannot  proceed  until  new  columns  are 
brought  from  the  f oimdiy. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish experiinental  classes  for  defective 
children.  A  partial  computation  shows  that 
there.are  approximately  8,500  children  in 
tb^  New  York  schools  that  need  special 
training  which  they  cannot  receive  m>  the 
regular  classes.  The  idea  of  Commis- 
sioner Mack, .  who  is  behind  this  .move- 
ment, is  to  nave  special  classes  with  fif- 
teen to  twenty  'pupils  in  them.  These 
children  will  be  trained  after  the  most 
scientific  methods  and  everything  done  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  normal. 

The  university  coimcil,  of  Columbia 
university,  has  granted  a  fellowship  in 
education  at  Teachers  college  to  Frof . 
Harvey  Thistleton  Mark,  master  of  meth- 
od in  Owen's  college,  Manchester,  Enjg- 
land,  and  author  of  the  excellent  parlia- 
mentary reports  on  Moral  Ekiucation  in 
American  Schools,  recently  published.  , 

The  school  board  of  Staten  Island  has 
decided  to  erect  a  school  building  in  Bar- 
rett Park  for  the  accommocGition  of 
School  No.  90,  now  located  in  a  rented 
building  in  Prohibition  Park. 

Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell  was  tendered 
a  farewell  reception  by  the  teachers  and 
board  of  education  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  Nov.  7.  Several  valuable  testimoni- 
als presented  to  him  on  this  occasion  as- 
sured him  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  both  the  teachers  and  citizens. 

Commander  G.  C.  Harris,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  has  been  nominated  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  nautical  school. 

"Freeport,  L.  L— The  pupils  of  the 
schools  have  acquired  markea  proficiency 
in  the  fire  drill  exercises.  At  a  recent 
test  every  person  in  the  school  vacated 
the  building  in  one  minute  and  twenty 
seconds,  breaking  all  previous  records. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
PracticalSchool  Problems  will  be  held  at 
the  hall  of  the  board  of  education  on 
Saturday,  December  13,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  university,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  *'The  Teachers*  Reading.** 


Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  a  com- 
mercial educational  convention  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  proiessors  of  economics  and  higher 
commercial  education  in  all  the  large 
universities  of  the  country.  The  object 
of  such  a  convention  is  to  enlighten  the 
industrial  and  commercial  public,  and  to 
co-operate  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
scope  of  the  work. 


Jamaica,  L.  L— The  school  building  at 
Springfield,  is  preatly  overcrowdea  at 
present.  Principal  James  M.  Whitnack 
nas  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  more 
room  and  his  petition  wul  prpbably  be 
granted.  Now  twenty-one  sixth  grade 
pupils  are  huddled  in  a  room  10x24  feet 
m  size,  and  the  graduating  class  is  beins 
instructed'  in  an  old  store-room,  11x13 
feet. 

New  York  Teachers*  Club  House 

The  committee  of  one  himdred  of  the 
New  Yprk  Teachers'  Association  has  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  embodying  its  views 
and  plans  for  the  .proposed  teacners'  club- 
house. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
movement  the  letter  considers  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  building.  They  are 
as- follows: 

,,il.  Such  an  institution  will  bind  the 
teachers  together  in  social  and  profes- 
sidtnal  fellowship  as  nothing  else  can. 

2.  It  will  at  once  greatly  increase  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  the  teachers 
with  tne  community,  and  their  influence 
|uid  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

3.  It  will  enable  them  to  receive  imder 
propei*  auspices  the  great  educational 
lights  who  visit,  the  city;  to  receive  and 
confer  with  representative  men  or  com- 
mittees from  other  professional  or  lay 
bodies  for  conference  or  interchange  of 
ideas  upon  matters  of  general  educational 
interest. 

4.  It  will  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  a  teachers'  exchange,  the  center  of 
educational  discussion  and  activity. 

5.  It  will  contain  a  pedagogical  and  gen- 
eral library  such  as  will  fully  meet  all 
professional  requirements. 

6:  It  will  have  a  book  room  where  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  can  at  their  leisure 
examine  and  select  text-books  for  their 
classes. 

7.  It  will  contain  a  lar^e  hall  which  will 
always  be  at  the  disposal  of  lecturers  for 
the  general  body  or  for  special  courses, 
meetings,  and  entertainments  generally. 

8  It  will  have  committee  rooms  and 
reading  rooms  where  representatives  of 
the  various  branches  and  grades  of  the 
service  can  meet  and  formmate  plans  for 
their  special  interest  or  welfare,  before 
bringing  them  to  the  general  body  for  in- 
dorsement and  advocacy. 

9.  It  will  contain  such  other  club  fea- 
tures as  the  committee  may  consider 
suitable  or  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
interest  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
profession. 

The  plans  of  the  building  provide  for  a 
ground  floor  containing  offices  and  an 
auditorium,  a  mezzanine  floor,  and  a  sec- 
ond and  tlurd  floor  providing  dining  and 
club  rooms,  a  library  and  various  com- 
mittee rooms.  Above  this  there  may  be 
six  floors  divided  into  bachelor  apart- 
ments. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  will  be  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000,  and  to  maintain  and 
run  it  will  cost  $15,000  to  $20,000  per 
annum. 

The  means  of  raising  this  sum  are  not 
yet  definitely  settled.  Already  the  asso- 
ciation has  $16,000  in  its  treasury  for  this 
purpose,  and  many  teachers  have  offered 
generous  subscriptions. 

No  Direct  Delivery. 

There  was  a  movement  on  foot  some- 
time since  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
of  supplies  of  the  board  of  education  to 
make  the  book  publishers  deliver  their 
books  directly  to  the  schools  instead  of 
having  them  go  thru  the  supply  depart- 
ment. This  naturally  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  publisners  and  also  from 
many  principals.  The  plan  has  eventually 
been  given  up  owing  to  the  certainty 
that  incalculable  connision  would  follow 
its  adoption. 


New  Commissioners. 

Mayor  Low  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  school  commiaaioii- 
ers  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  next:  Charles  .0.  Burlingham*  A. 
Leo  Everett,  Frank  T.  Cunnion,  Jacob 
W.  Mack,  and  Edward  D.  O'Brien,  all  of 
Manhattan;  Frederick  W.  Jackaon.  of 
the  Bronx;  Albert  G.  McDonaM,  John 
Greene,  and  Geonpe.D.  Hamlin,  of  Brook- 
lyn; and  George  E.  Payne,  of  Queens. 

Strange  Legal  Decision. 

Justice  Bischoff ,  of  the  supreme  caait, 
has  decided  that  tbe  name  of  Mrs.  Anna 
E.  Perham,  who  has  not  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  many  years,  must  be 
restored  to  the  elig^ible  fist  of  applicants 
for  principalships.  -  Mrs.  Perham's  first 
license  was  granted  in  1857.  After  teach- 
in^  for  three  years  she  became  a  princi- 
pal. Shortly  after  this  promotion  she 
married  and  did  not  teach,  except  in  a 
night  school,  durins:  1869,  until  three 
years  ago,  when  she  oecame  a  substitute 
teacher.  In  1899  she  applied  for  a  regu- 
lar position  but  this  was  refused.  List 
July  she  applied  to  have  her  name  placed 
on  the  eligiole  list.  The  superintendent 
stated  t&t  Mrs.  Perham  had  failed  in 
several  examinations,  and  besides  a  role 
of  the  board  provided  that  a  license  is- 
sued before  1898,  and  imused  for  five 
years  should  become  invalid  unless  the 
holderfwas  re-examined. 
Justice  Bischoff,  in  his  decision,  said: 
"By  virtue  of  the  license  issued  to  her 
she  is  entitled  to  demand  that  her  name 
be  placed  on  the  eligible  list,  and  her  i^ 
plication  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  manda- 
mus is  therefore  granted. ' ' 

The  Teaching  of  German. 

The  Slants  Zeitung,  in  an  editorial  on 
German  in  the  public  schools,  praises  Dr. 
Maxwell  for  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
teaching  of  that  language  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  editorial  then  states 
that  the  question  of  whether  German 
should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  New 
York,  irrespective  of  locality,  must  be 
answered  by  the  Germans  in  the  nega- 
tive.   The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 


Skin  DiscdLses 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczenuit 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  oilier 
sldn  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  cases 
of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop 
itchine  at  once,  also  will  relieve  mos- 
quito bites. 

Hydrozone  is  a,  scientific  Germicide* 
Used  ^nd  endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. It  is  absolutely  harmless, 
yet  most'  po<werfixl  healing  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  parasites, 
killing  Ihcm  without  causing  uijury  to  the  suf- 
ferer, naturally  cures  th^  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists. 

VW^VV  to  any  one  <:endinp  me  lOe.  to  cover  actual 
K  WXE^E^  postage,  will  send  a  bottle  containing  suA- 
cient  to.  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  tlie  claims  ben 
made.    Pamphlet  sent  free.    Address 

57'  Prinom  Simp  Umw  \ 
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are  various  populous  colonies  of  foreign- 
ers in  the  city  to  whom  the  German  lan- 
Kageismore  distastetul  than  any  other. 
:ause  in  their  native  country  the  dis- 
like of  everything  German  haa  been  ^a- 
tematically  Kept  alive  for  decades.  The 
teaching  of  German  in  schools  attended 
ty  such  pupib  would  be  absurd. 

Retirements. 

The  board  of  education  has  retired  the 
following  principals  upon  their  own  appli- 
cation: Mary  E.  Perley,  P.  S.  76;  Rose 
M.  O'Neil,  P.  S.  23;  IVances  A.  Smith. 
P.  S.  172.  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Smart,  P. 
S.  82,  Brooklyn.  These  retirements  are 
to  take  elfect  at  various  dates. 

The  retirement  of  the  following  teach- 
ers has  also  been  granted  on  their  own 
implication:  J.  P.  Ctoherty,  P.  S.  79; 
Bertha  Leopold.  P.  S.  2;  Mary  McLain, 
P.  S.  21;  Julia  Murphy,  P.  S.  56;  Martha 

F.  Woodall,  P.  S.  155;  Minnie  E.  Spald- 
ing, P.  S.  12;  Alice  Sterling,  P.  S.  79. 
These  are  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
In   Brooklyn  the  retirements  are  Sarah 

G.  Wataon,  P.  S.  28.  and  Cecelia  H.  Dav- 
ies.  P.  S.  16. 

An  Educational  Museum. 
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..s  a  miniature  model 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  This 
is  particularly  shown  in  the  collections  of 
school  furniture.  The  cases  in  which  the 
various  articles  of  interest  are  deposited 
are,  and  were  intended  to  be,  models  for 
cases   in    other    museums.    Their    good 

Kinta  have  been  appreciated  and  they 
ve  been  copied  by  various  other  insti- 
tutions. 
Again  the  museum  shows  various  sam- 

f'les  of  school  seats  and  desks  and  while 
his  collection  is  not  as  complete  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  there  are  samples  of  the 
best  work,  such  as  desks  oithe  Grand 
Rapids  School  Furniture  Company  and 
of  theHaney  School  Furniture  Company. 
.  The  museum  has  the  nucleus  of  a  col- 
lection of  various  kinds  of  picture  frame 
moldings.  There  are  also  copies  of  every 
kind  of  blanks  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
various  cites  of  the  country,  representing 
eve^  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  hignschoiol. 

Besides  the  equipment  itself  Mr.  Georc^e 
Sawyer  Kellogg,  the  '  curator  of  the 
museum,  isencaged  ingatheringpicturea 
andplans  of  the  buildings  themselves, 
from  the  earliest  types  until  the  present. 
TTiia  is  believed  to  be  the  first  collection 
of  this  kind  ever  attempted  in  the  country. 
Thereare  photographs  of  buildings  erect' 
ed  in  the  early  forties  until  the  present, 
which  is  represented  by  an  almost  com- 
plete set  of  New  York  public  school 
tniildings.  Thus  the  museum  tries  to 
ahow  the  growth  and  ideal  of  the  school 
building,  and,  so  far  as  the  collection  ' 
progressed,  of  the  school  equipment. 

Besides  these  exhibits  there  are  several 
collections  of  general  interest.  Perhaps 
&e  most  attractive  is  the  collet^tioa  of 
oM  and  valuable  works  on  mathematics 
with  autograph  letters  of  maTiy  promi- 
nent mathematiciana  loaned  by  Dr.  David 
Eufene  Smith. 

A  curious  feature  of  another  

example  of  educational  equipment  of 
other  lands,  represented  by  a  Russian 
counting  machine  and  a  pile  of  bones 
which  are  used  for  counters  in  Corea. 

The  museum,  as  a  whole,  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting  to  teachers,    and 
the  curator  will  be  ready  to  aid  with  su- 
gestions  as  to  how   a  school  should 
built  or  equipped  or  to  answer  questio 
on  anything  relating  to  the  collections. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  correlate 
the  collections  with  the  literature  of  each 
subject. 


^ssis&s. 
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Recent  Deaths. 

The  Rev.  S.  L.  Hamilton,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  died  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  on  November  27. 

Pres.  William  S.  Wands,  of  the  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  board  of  education,  who 
died,  November  27,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada. 

Prin.  John  W.  Barris,  of  P.  S.  15, 
Brooklyn,  died  early  last  week. 

Prof.  Otto  Sieman,  a  lecturer  in  ^Con- 
cordia  Grerman  Lutheran  college  for 
twenty-three  years,  committed  suicide 
on  November  23.  Overwork  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cause.  He  had  attended 
Columbia  imiversity  and  graduated  from 
Berlin  university. 

A  handsome  bronze  tablet  in  memory 
of  Hamilton  J.  Castner  has  been  placed 
in  Havemeyer  Hall  at  Columbia  imiver- 
sity. Dr.  Castner  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1878.  He  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  numerous  inventions  in  electro- 
chemistr^r.  He  died  while  enga^^ed  in  re- 
searches in  the  iield  of  industrial  chem- 
istry. 

Frederic  Tudor,  who  has  left  his  mark 
upon  the  heating  apparatus  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  recently  died  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Tudor 's  devices  formed  the 
basis  of  a  considerable  number  of  Amer- 
ican, French,  and  Grerman  systems  of 
heating.  Most  of  these  are  still  in  use 
and  several  of  his  systems  are.  widely 
known.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
low  pressure  steam  heating  with  very 
small  pipes  and  a  regulating  valve  on  tlie 
radiator. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  of  the  firm  of 
Cushin^  &  Company,  of  Baltimore,  died 
sudden^  on  Novemoer  23. 

President  S.  T.  Coy,  of  Coy,  Hunt  & 
Company,  of  72  Duane  St.,  New  York, 
died  at  Bellows  Falls  Vermont,  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  3. 

Prof.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Boston,  a 
prominent  scientist  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
died  on  December  1.  Altho  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  any  college,  he  was  the  holder  of 
an  honorary  degree  from  Harvajrd  imi- 
versity. 
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Our  new  illustrated  leaflet  ''  Animal  life  in  Art,"  and  list  of  pictures  for  Hi«rh  sehooli  are 
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A   fiOTE  O/i  COLO'R 

For  TeaLchers  of  elementary  Schoole 

By  CAROLmE  Wist  Van  Hildek. 
Illustrated  with  Twelve  Colored  Plates.  Price,  in  boards,  50  cents. 

Madame' van  Helden,  having  had  wide  experience  with  teachers,  is  able  to  put  into  small 
compass  many  valuable  suggestions  for  practical  work  in  water  colors. 

This  is  an  artistic  book  and  offers  great  value  for  the  money. 

Send  for  a  special  circular  about  it,  and  for  a  full  price  list  of  Water  Colors  and  all  material 
for  color  instruction. 
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The  Hopeful  South. 


ated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.    The  idea  ia  to  have  in  every  city 
Tbe  appreciation  of  the  value  of  better  an  organization  of  teachers,  and  each  or- 

5anization  ia  to  be  allied  to  the  national 
ederation.  During  the  convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Min- 
neapolis, in  July,  a  national  federation 
gained  a  foothold,  but  the  teachers  came 
.^  ~..  i — ii..^j..ni„  ^^t  2g  ot^nizationa. 


parts  of  the  South. 

tion  extremely  hqjeful  and  already  the 
amount  of  unselfish  and  faithful  work 
being  done  by  the  Southern  teachers  is 
very  great  and   it  is  constantly  inereas- 

The  governor  of  Virginia  represents 
this  appreciative  attitwie  toward  the 
schools.  In  his  mesaag'es  he  has  laid 
down  two  essentials  for  the  schools  of  his 
state.  One  is  that  in  the  thinly  settled 
parts  it  is  better  to  have  one  e«od  school 
than  three  poor  ones  ;  the  other  is  that 
the  schooling  shall  as  far  as  possible  fit 
the  pupils  for  the  work  that  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  do. 

These  involve  three  things.  One  -is 
separation  of  the  school  aarninistration 
from  politics.  Another  is  that  a  better 
class  of  teachers  shall  be  employed,  and 
the  schools  kept  open  for  a  longer  time. 
The  third  is  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
trained  not  to  a  discontent  with  their 
surroundings  and  desire  to  escape  them, 
but  to  an  understanding  of  country  condi- 
tions and  the  desire  and  ability  to  deal 
with  and  improve  them.  In  other  words, 
the  best  schooling  must  relate  definitely 
to  the  life  the  people  are  to  live  in  their 
own  homes. 

James  B.  Balser,  secretai^  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
twentj;  years,  died  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  on  November  21. 

The  newly-issued  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  shows  that  a  real 
university  is  being  developed  in  that  state. 
All  the  departments  show  an  increase  in 
attendance  this  year,  the  total  enrollment 
being  618. 

A  National  Teachers'  Union. 

The  officials  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Association  favor  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional   union  of    teachers  to   be    afSli- 


1  as  individuals  n 

Lawbreakers. 


incipient  riot  among  a  number  of  refrac- 
tory boys.  The  Ijoys  refused  to  enter  the 
building  or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 
The  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  attributed 
to  the  general  strike  idea  existing  among 
pupils  of  the  public  Bchools. 

Lifting  the  Country  Teacher. 

The  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  school 
board  directors  have  passed  a  few  very 
sensible  resolutions  that  ought  to  help  re- 
move some  of  the  traditional  burdens  of 
the  country  school  teacher.  This  is  what 
they  say: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
bodv  that  successful  teachers  should  be 
paia  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $40  per 
month  for  services  rendered,  in  view  of 
increased  expenses  for  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
board  teachers  should  not  be  expected, 
or  requested  to  sweep  and  dust  school- 
rooms and  build  fires  unless  such  a  pro- 
vision appears  in  the  written  contract. 

Resolved,  That  water  pails  are  dan- 
gerous, and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
board  that  they  should  be  discontinued  in 
school-rooms. 

Los  Angeles  Sets  an  E^xample. 

At  an  election  held  on  October  29, 
voters  of  Los  Angeles  decided  to  issue 
bonds  to  obtain  money  to  construct  a  large . 
number  of  new  school  buildings,  including 
a  polytechnic  high  school.    The  Lob  An- 


result  of  this  election  says,  "This  mean* 
a  full  day's  tuition  for  every  child  of 
school  age  for  vears  to  come,  that  is  un- 
less the  growth  of  the  city  should  far 
outstrip  present  calculations.  Congratu- 
lations are  in  order  to  the  citizens  of  Lob 
Angeles." 

Several  churches  have  permitted  the 
board  of  education  to  use  tneir  meeting- 
rooms  for  classes.  This  was  after  the 
churches  had  refused  a  proposition  of  the 
board  to  lease  these  accommodations  for 
a  nominal  rental  of  tl.OO  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  wish  the  board  to  arbi- 
trarily control  any  of  their  property. 

London  School  Activity. 

Public  educational  institutions  within 
the  county  of  London,  conduct  six^-eight 
special  evening  schools  most  of  them 
being  under  the  charge  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Besides  these  schoob  there  are 
the  regular  eveningclasses  of  the  school 
board  of  London.  These  special  schools 
conduct  classes  ia  a  varie^  of  subjects 
such  aa  are  not  attempted  m  any  of  the 
schools  of  this  country.  In  general 
science  we  find,  agriculture,  astronomy, 
biology,  mechanics,  metallui^^,  building 
construction,  hygiene,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  pl^sics,  zoology,  and 
sanitary  science. 

Under  the  head  of  special  art  industries 
there  are  classes  in  engraving,  diamond 
mounting,  book-binding,  heraldic  paint- 
ing stained  glass  work,  stone  carving 
and  wood  engraving.  Besides  these 
there  is  night  mstruction  in  the  various 
ordinary  trades,   as  carpentry  and  m&- 

Frinccton  Flans. 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton. 
desires  to  erect  a  law  school,  a  practical 
electrical  school,  a  museum  oi  natural 
history,  and  biological  laboratories.  He 
estimates  that  $1^500,000  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  improvements. 
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Indiana  News  Items. 
A  bill  ie  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Indiana  leg^islature  to  provide  another 
normal  school  for  the  state.  This  pro^ 
sition  haa  the  endorsement  of  all  the  city 
and  county  superintendenta.  The  present 
normal  Bchool  at  Terre  Haute  is  often 
overcrowded.  Its  capacity  is  1,000  pupils 
and  often  the  attendance  reaches  1,200. 
The  proposed  bill  will  not  provide  a  loca- 
tion tor  the  new  school,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  Anderson  is  its  probable  aitua- 

Frank  Irving,  a  school  teacher  of  Win- 
chester, Indiana,  is  charged  with  man- 
slaughter. He  told  a  pupil  to  leave  the 
room  and  the  boy  being  somewhat  slow 
in  hie  movements,  the  teacher  pushed 
him  outside.  The  boy  fell,  sustaining 
fatal  injuries. 

The  State  Association  of  School  Boards 
of  Indiana  held  its  annual  session  at 
Indianapolis  on  November  19  and  20. 
Charles  W.  Hoorea,  of  the  Indianapolis 
school  board,  addressed  the  association 
on  the  present  school  law  of  the  state. 
He  sharply  arraigned  the  present  system 
with  its  poorly  heated  and  lighted  Duild- 
ings  and  badl^  paid  teachers.  He  advo- 
cated three  immediate  reforms:  better 
pay  for  teachers,  longer  school  terms  in 
rural  districts,  and  better  equipped  build- 

^A.  M.  Sweeny,  president  of  the  associ- 
ation, disctissed  methods  of  selecting 
teachers,  ui^ing  that  politics  and  religion 
should  not  m  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  appointment  of  capable  teachers. 

Wilson  Blackburn,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  read 
a  paper  on  "School  Sanitation,"  in  which 
he  gave  a  careful  description  of  the 
proper  location  and  construction  of  a 
school  building. 
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High  School  Library  List. 

state  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  issued  a  list  of  1600  books  suita- 
ble for  high  school  libraries.  This  is  a 
most  carefully  classified  and  annotated 
biblio^aphy  of  the  best  books  in  every 
of  work  h'  '  ' 


,  which  c 
high    school.      History, 


1  be  of  use  in  a 
the 


ind  literature 

of  the 


ork. 


'ethe 


vanous 

librai^  containing  all  the  books  mentioned 
in  thia  list  wouQ  be  well  equipped  for 
any  sort  of  study  as  the  booKs  have 
been  chosen  with  keen  appreciation  of  the 
relative    values    of    the    books    in    the 


Besides  containing  a  list  of  books  the 
volume  is  supplied  with  hints  to  teachers 
on  how  to  select  books,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  uaefulnesa  to  the  schoola. 

Wants  TText-Book  Law  Changed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Trustees' 
Association  held  in  Indianapolis,  on  No- 
vember 19  and  20,  John  W.  Gibney  read 
a  paper  on  "  Needed  l^slatioa  tor  Indi- 
ana schoola,"  in  which  De  critidaed  the 
text-book  law  and  declared  that  it  is  only 


A  Hoarse  Teacher 
is  a  Tired  Teacher 

As  a  simple  yet  effective  relief  f er  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoanieness,  and  all  throat  affections,  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  stand  first  in  public  favor  and  confidence.  Not 
a  cheap  concoction  of  doubtful  ingredients,  but  un- 
equaled  in  popularity  and  effectiveness  for  near^  half  a 
century. 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Are  absolutely  unrivaled  for  the  alleviation  of  hoaiseness 
and  all  throat  irritationB  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the 
voice.     A  boon  to 

Teachers,  Lecturers,  Singers 

Containing  nothing  injurious  they  may  be  used  as 
often  as  required. 

Sold  everywhere.    In  boxes  tmly.    Priee,  S5  emta. 
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to  the  book  publiBbera.    He         Boys  Threaten  to  Strike. 


MUencuu  to  the   book  publul 
•dvocatad  a  fne  text-book  law. 

Snpt.  E.  A.  Hutchins,  of  Hamilton 
cminty,  advocated  making  attendance  at 
the  township  inotitute  compulsoc;. 

Curfew  for  Teachers. 

There  is  a  Btrong  movement  among 
school  boards  in  the  Wect  to  prevent 
teachers  attending  entertainmente  during 
the  week.  In  some  places  this  is  only 
discouraged  while  in  others  it  is  actually 
forbidden.  One  school  board  goes  so  far 
as  to  forbid  teachers  being  out  after 
eleven  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights.  These  nights  are  excepted  as 
there  are  no  sessions  on  the  next  day. 

Higher  £/ducation  Notes. 

In  a  contest  with  sophomores  two 
membeta  of  the  freshman  class  of  Heidel- 
boKF  university,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  were  shot 
on  November  20.  A  crowd  of  freshmen 
tried  to  steal  a  team  belonging  to  some 
■opbontores.  They  were  caught  and  a 
alratgnn  was  used  on  them  with  the  re- 
mit that  two  were  badly  hurt. 

Iowa  City,  Ia,— The  worst  class-fight 
in  tite  historv  of  the  State  university  oc- 
curred on  November  21,  and  raged  all 
night.  Several  studenta  were  injured ; 
property  to  the  extent  of  $700  was  des- 
troyed, and  the  local  police  force  was 
beaten. 

The  fight  started  at  a  freshman  dance 
by  ihe  sophomores  bombarding  the  hall 
with  missiles,  including  eggs;  the  doors 
were  broken  down  and  much  costly  fur- 
niture was  destroyed.  Policemen  tried 
to  interfere  in  the  struggle  hut  were 
driven  off  by  medical  students  with  the 
aid  of  revolvers.  Several  shots  were 
fired  but  it  is  believed  that  no  one  was 
hit.  Several  students  were  severely  hurt 
by  clubs  and  missiles. 

The  faculty  will  undoubtedly  investi- 
gate. 


Because  the  board  of  education  has  ex- 
cluded fraternities  from  school  life  the 
students  of  the  Binghamton  high  school 
have  organized  a  boycott  against  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school  and  the  board.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  that  the  students 
give  too  much  time  to  social  functions 
and  too  little  to  their  studies.  The  board 
of  education  took  this  matter  up  and 
published  an  order  which  amounted  to  an 
abolition  of  the  fraternities.  The  pupils 
are  now  prepared  to  walk  out  of  school 
unless  the  order  is  rescinded. 

Spelling  in  Universities. 
The  standard  of  spelling  at  ten  seats 
of  learning,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  Poat,  is  as  follows:  Of  bad 
spellers  Princeton  has  a  percentsse  of 
'     "    Universifrf  of    Minnesota,    thirty; 


tute  of  Teclmology  the  percentage  of  bad 
spellers  is  "large  ;  at  Brown  University 
it  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  entering  class 
of  Northwestern;  at  Yale  the  standard  is 
"  high, "  and  at  Wealeyan  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  it  IS  "fair." 

More  Room  Needed. 

Northwestern  university  is  looking 
about  for  some  expedient  to  meet  the  at- 
tendance problem,  for  the  university  has 


Unless  fees  are  raised  or  an  additional 
endowment  secured  the  attendance  will 
have  to  be  checked.  The  increase  in  re- 
gistration over  a  year  ago  is  something 
over  twenty  per  cent,  in  all  the  depart- 

Winchester's  New  School. 

The  ctmtract  for  a  new  (110,000  high 
school  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  has  been 
recently  awarded.     It  will  be  a  model 


building  with  accommodations  for  about 
460  pupils. 

A  Kitchen  and  lunch  room  will  occupy 
the  basement  together  with  a  large  uid 
well-lighted  gymnasium.  The  first  floor 
is  to  be  given  over  to  offices  and  class- 
rooms, Init  on  the  upper  floors  will  be 
rooms  for  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, and  srt  and  commercial  rooms. 
A  reading  room  and  a  large  library  are 
among  the  promssive  features.  The 
building  ia  to  be  nested  and  ventilated  by 
the  fan  system  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Indian  !Lducation. 
The  annual  report  of  Miss  Estetle 
Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  education, 
states  that  there  has  been  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  industrial  training  in  the  schools 
under  her  charge.  The  course  of  study 
prescribed  has  materially  assisted  Indian 
youth  in  learning  agriculture  as  a  meana 
of  self-support,  while  the  girls  have 
benefited  by  the  claas-room  curriculum, 
which  fits  them  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  home.  The  report 
makes  a  plea  for  improved  and  better 
equipped  day  schools  attended  by  both 
races.  The  enrollment  in  Indian  schools 
for  1902  was  28,610.  Miss  Reel  particu- 
larly refers  to  the  gmdual  disappearance 
of  toe  so-called  'Hilanket  Indian"  and 
the  general  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  the  race. 

Object  to  Indian  Schools. 

A  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  West 
will  try  to  persuade  Congress  to  call  a 
halt  on  the  further  extension  of  the  non- 
reservation  school  system.  The  Santee, 
Sioux,  and  Omahaa  have  petitioned  the 
Nebraska  delegation  to  get  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  to  make  a  ruling  to  allow 
them  to  send  their  children  to  the  com- 
mon district  schools  of  the  state.  The 
head  men  declare  that  under  the  present 


eyatem  their  children  do  not  gain  the  in 
dependence  and  self  reliance  that  they 
should    acquire     and    if    educated  witn 
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Traveling 
at  Night 


Sitid  a  noted  traveler:  "lalways  use  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  in  my  travels  becanse  Ian 
sareof  a  good  night's  rest  in  the  sleeping  car." 

This  slatement  hiU  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 
No  heaving  and  lurchingof  the  car,  noisy  rail  jointSj 
nor  rough,  shaT>  jolts,  but  just  an  even,  quiet,  steady  gliding  ahead. 

Minimum  of  fatigue,  maximum  of  pleasure  and  safety,  and  punctual  service, 
these  things  havemade  the  Lake  Shore  the  greatest  through  train  line  in  America. 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,   Buffalo,   Boston  and  New  York  are  knit  closely 
together  by  its  great  trains. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Privileges   for  Lake  Shore  Patrons,"  contains  usefiil 
information ;  also  "Book  of  Trains."  A.  J.  Smith,  c,  p.  s  T.  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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white  children  the  spirit  of  emulation  in- 
evitably would  tend  to  spur  tJiiem  on  ta^ 
lead  to  better  results  than  are  now  at- 
tained. The  fact  that  Indian  children  are 
kept  by  themselTes  tnakea  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  the  equals  of  white  children 


mentally,  and  so  hindere  their  progress. 
The  white  people  living  on  the  borders 
of    the    reservations,   however,    protest 
that  the  Indian  children  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  white  children  and  are  a  clog  to 
the  schools. 
The  adoption  of  the  practiceof  sending 
n        nj  J    r<  I  Indian  children  to  public  schools  would  do 

For  Singers    aOd   SpeaXerS.  away  with  the  reservation  schools  and 
"  '  considersblyreduce  the  attendance  at  the 

non'reservation  schools.      The  saving  to 
the  general  government  would  be  a  large 
one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  com- 
I  missioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  Secretary 
'  Hitchcock  will  favor  a  trial  of  the  plan 
:  suggested. 


Richardson,  of  Leon;  "  Story  Telling," 
by  George  J.  Landrum;  "The  Teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  High  School,"  by  Prof 
ChfTord  P.  Clark,  of  Fairmount  college; 


Soci^  Co-operation  of  Teacher  and  Sta> 
dent,"  by  T.  C.  Conklin,  of  Mulvane, 
and  "  The  Mission  of  the  County  Normal 


Haw  Bemedy  for  Caturli  Is  vuy  Valnable. 

A  Grand  Rapids  gentleman,  who  repre- 
sents a  prominent  manufacturing  concern 
and  travels  through  central  and  southern 
Michigan,  relates  the  following  regarding 
the  new  catarrh  cure,  he  says: 

"After  suffering  from  catarrh  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  stomach  for  several 
vears,  I  heard  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets quite  accidently  and  like  everything 
else  1  immediately  bought  a  package  and 


find  a  complete  cure  after  several  weeks' 

"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boys' 
choir  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches, 
and  he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarseness 
and  throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return 
home  from  a  trip  1  gave  him  a  few  of 
the  tablets  one  Sunday  morning  when  he 


Here  and  There. 

Lincoln,  Neb.— Supt.  C.  H.  Gordon 
i  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  geology 
and  geography  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. Dr.  Gordon  retains  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  city  schools  and  will, 
for  the  present,  cany  one  course  in  pe- 
trology and  during  the  spring  semester 
one  in  getwraphy,  the  latter  designed 
especial^  ^r  teachers  or  those  having 
teaching  in  view.  In  addition  to  this 
work  he  will  also,  during  the  spring 
semester,  repeat  his  course  of  lectures 
on  school  supervision  and  management 
given  last  yefcr. 

The  Northeast  Manual  Training  school 
of  Philadelphia  is  giving  its  fifth  annual 
series  of  lectures  this  winter.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  series  is  to  place  before  the 
public  the  broader  aims  of  culture  of  the 
school  and  to  offer  something  enjoyable 
and  instructive.  The  series  mcludea  lec- 
tures on  Quebec,  Tennyson,  and  "  School 
Life  in  History." 

Ensign  William  L.  Vamum,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  appointed  executive  officer  of 
the  Massachusetts  nautical  training  ship 
Enterprise.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr. 
Vamum  has  been  on  duty  in  the  compass 
office  of  tjie  bureau  of  equipment. 


iplained  of  hoarseness.  He  was 
elighted  with  their  effect,  removing  all 
uskiness  in  a  few  minutes  and  making 


the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

"As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  T  had  no  difficulty  m  persuad- 
ing him  to  use  them  regulariy. 

Our  family  physician  told  us  they 
were  an  antiseptic  preparation  of  un- 
doubted merit  and  that  he  himself  had  no 
hesitation  in  using  and  recommenifing 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form  of 

"  I  have  since  met  many  public  speak- 
ers and  professional  singers  who  used 
them  constantly.  A  prominent  Detroit 
lawyer  told  me  that  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  kept  his  throat  in  fine  shape  dur- 
ing the  most  trving  weather,  and  that  he 
had  long  since  oiscarded  the  use  of  cheap 
lozenges  and  troches  on  the  advice  of  his 
physician;  that  they  contained  so  much 
tolu,  potash  and  opium  as  to  render  their 
use  a  danger  to  health. 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges  compMed  of 
catarrhal  antiseptics,  like  Red  Gum, 
Blood  Root,  etc.,  and  sold  by  dniggista 
everywhere  at  50  cents  for  full  treat- 

"riiey  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
membrane  and  their  composition  and  re- 
maricable  success  has  won  the  'approval 
of  physicians  as  well  as  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers from  nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles 
and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Brown  university  is  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial tower  ninety  feet  high,  twenty-five 
feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  containing  a 
chime  of  bells  to  strike  the  hours  for 
academic  purposes.  It  will  he  called  the 
Bajnottie  Memorial  Clock  Tower. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  the  first  profes- 
sor appointed  after  Cornell  was  founded, 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  in  the  university. 

Wesley  an  university,  Middletown, 
Conn,,  has  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  to 
equip  an  astronomical  observatory. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company  are 
receivmg  favorable  comments  m  connec- 
tion with  the  last  four  additions  to  their 
English  classics  for  high  schools.  They 
are  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  edited 
by  Prof.George  Rice  Carpenter, of  Colum- 
bia university;  Irvlng's  "Life  of  Gold- 
smith, ' '  by  Louis  B.  Semple,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Commercial  high  school;  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  a  King,^'  by  Garett  and  Lyn- 
ette,  and  "Passing of  Arthur.  Launcelot, 
and  Elaine"  by  Sophie  C.  Hart,  of  Welles- 
ley  college. 


press  a  geography  devoted  exclusively  to 
these  new  acquisitions  of  ours.  It  is  the 
first  book  which  gives  a  scientific  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  these  islands. 

The  Southwestern  Kansas  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Eldorado,  Butler  Co., 
Kansas,  on  November  28  and  29.  Among 
the  addresses  were;  "  Aleebra  and  the 
Common  School  Teacher,  by  Supt.  R. 
F.  Knight,  of  Wichita;  "Nature  and  Cul- 
ture Work  in  Relation  to  Reading  in  the 
Primary  Department,"  by  Miss  Florence 


Institute,"  by  Prin.  C.  0.  Smith,  of  Belle 
Plains.  The  president  of  the  associatira 
was  Supt.  J,  A.  Ferrell,  of  Seilan. 

At  the  South  Central  Missouri  TeacheiB' 


Lynch,  of  Mountain  Grove  academy 
spoke  on  his  favorite  subject,  "The 
Newspaper  in  the  Public  School." 

Meetings  to  Come. 

The  fourteenth  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Hig'h  School  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  public  library  building  <a 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  December  6  and  6. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Pres,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton  university; 
Eugene  R.  Smith,  of  Montclair,  tm 
"Hieh  School  Mathematics";  Prof.lPan! 
H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  universi^,  on 
"The Qualifications  and  Training  of  Hi^ 
School  Teachers  and  Principals,"  and  C. 
J.  Majory,  of  Newton,  on  ''State  Snpov 
vision  of  High  Schools." 

Prin.  I.  W.  Travell,  of  Plainfield,  ia 
president  of  the  association,  and  Cornelia 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  tTsefnl  It  Is  Id 
PreBerriDg  Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfect- 
ant and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few  real- 
ise its  value  when  taken  into  the  human 
system  for  the  same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better;  it  is  not  a  drug  at 
all,  but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  anaim- 
purities  always  present  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  carries  them  out  of 
the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables.  Charcoal 
effectually  clears  and  improves  the  com- 
plexion, it  whitens  the  teeth,  and  furtiier 
acts  as  a  natural  and  emmently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which 
collect  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  dis- 
infects the  mouth  and  throat  from  Uk 
poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  char- 
coal and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges;  they  are 
composed  of  the  finest  powdemi  Willow 
charcoal,  and  other  harmless  antiseptics- 
in  tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
lat^e,  pleasant- tasting  lozenges,  the 
charcoal  being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will 
soon  tell  in  a  much  improved  condition 
of  the  general  health,  better  complexion, 
sweeter  breath  and  purer  blood,  toad  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  no  possible  harm  can 
result  from  their  contmued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
t)enefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  pa- 
tients suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  Kod 
bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion  and 
purify  the  breath,  mouth,  ana  throat;  I 
also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  bene^ted 
by  the  daily  use  of  them;  they  cost  hut 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores, 
and  altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  prepa- 
ration, yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  tet- 
ter charcoal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Loz- 
enges than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal 
tablets." 
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FREE! 

Spec/af  O^r  fo  Readers 
of  The  Sohotl  Journal 
good  tor  December. 

A  BEADTIFOL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(UpleeM} 
w  Toilet  B«t,  or  Pulor  Lamp,  or 
Olook,  or  Wyioh  and  m«i)7  oOm 


FREE,irUhmolnbordwaf  BO  Iba. 
of  our  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea,  ca 
20  lbs.  Baklnr  Powder.  45c. 

«  lb.  TM>  mdTBrtiMmeDt  MUST 
accompany  wdw.  Ton -will  Iuto 
w)  tronblo  in  Betting  orden  unong 
your  naigbbon  uid  blendi  f  ei  SO 
Ibi.  of  oar  oalabraled  (oodi. 


The&NtiMiHTN  Ci., 

31  and  33  Tewj  Street, 

r.s.B«aw         HEW  tork: 


K.  HacHuUan,  of  South  Orange,  ifi  th 
secretary. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  wit) 
be  held  at  Columbia  university  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  and  31. 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the 
American  Historical  Aasociation  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  December  26,  27, 
"".  and  30.  Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan  is 
president  of  the  association.  Among  the 
addresses  will  be :  "  Economics  and  Social 
Progress,"  by  Pres.  Edwin  R.  A.  Selif[- 
man,  of  the  American  Economic  Associ- 
ation; "American  Business  Corporations 
Before  1789,"  by  Judse  Simeon  E.  Bald- 
win, of  Connecticut;  ^'American  Consti- 
tutional Principles  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,"  by  Prof.  Heniy  E.  Bourne, 
of  Western  Reserve  university;  "Ante- 
cedents of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," by  Prof.  James  Sullivan,  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and 
"  A  Neglected  Point  of  view  in  Ameri- 
can Colonial  History,"  by  Prof.  William 
McDonald,  of  Brown  university. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Uth  Street 

<Opp.OnMUhiiTch)  HEW  YORK 


Cantikllr  located  and  moat  oonTsnient 
nniamBDt  ftnd  bniineai  diitnoti. 

Of  tmf  a<MB>*  fram  depnti  and  ferrlei  br 
—  ■" — J  oara  direct,  or  bj  tranifar. 


Rich  Holiday  Gifts. 

BENEDICT  BROS. 


Je^relers. 


Vonnded  In  Walt  Street  In  IBIS;  remoTAdlt 
tha  oornet  of  Cortlandt  Street  In  IMS.  and  »< 
naw  located  at  Ikn  osrnar  of  Bpoadwai 
U>d  Liberty  Siraal,  where  ttie;  hate  ■  Mag- 
nlfleentaad  axtenriTellneof  Bne  Watcliaa, 
DlKmsBdaand  other  Preoloua  Oama. 

Aa  early  HupeetlOB  la  eordlallr  InTlted. 


141  Broadwiy,  cor.  Uberty  Street.  New  YorL 


MINERAL  SET  S3.00Ufn\ 

"Cnni Hinenls" 0.60  iwliiu 


Dr.W.  J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  N«w  York  City 


I.Ma*t  ..d  MOM  ...areiBl*.   .cikMli  li 
tumUmrr.     PrcrTmll..  af  arl.lBal  Matfe  . 
MMlaltr-    ltMaMl.k.4  IHSai    A.p«latM.. 
br  Mali  ar  lalapkaaa  la  adaaaca  farHattai 


Miscellaney. 

The  Cbriatmu  Dinner 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  dys- 
pepsia means  literally  bad  cook,  it  will 
not  be  fair  for  many  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  cook  if  they  begin  the  Christmas 
dinner  with  little  appetite  andend  it  with 
distress  or  nftusea.  It  may  not  be  fair 
for  any  to  do  that— let  usjhope  so  for  the  ' 
sake  of  the  cook!  The  disease  dyspepsia 
indicates  a  bad  stomach,  that  is  a  weak 
stomach,  rather  than  a  bad  cook,  and  for 
a  weak  stomach  there  is  nothing  else  equal 
to  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  gives  the 
stomach  vigor  and  tone,  cures  ^spepsia, 
creates  appetite,  and  makes  eating  the 
pleasure  it  should  be. 
Pemuylvania  Railroad  Company  Will  iHoe 
Clerical  Orders  for  1903. 
Pursuant  to  its  usual  custom,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  issue 
clerical  ordera  for  the  year  1903  to  <W- 
dained  clergymen  having  regular  chai^ 
of  churches  located  on  or  near  its  lines. 
Clergymen  desiring  such  orders  should 
make  individual  application  for  same  on 
blanks  furnished  Ey  the  company  thru 
its  agents.  Applications  shmild  reach 
the  general  office  of  the  company  by 
December  21,  so  that  orders  may  be 
mailed  December  31  to  all  clergymen  en- 
titled to  receive  them. 

Poraoually-Coodncted  Tonra  via  Pennayl- 

vania  Bailroad. 

Season  of  1902-1903. 

The  Pennsylvania    Railroad  Company 

announces  the  following  personally-con- 


C<rTidbt^c:oCa 

Fancy  Linens. 

Hand'EmbroidcTcd  Tea  and  Luncheon 

Cloths, 

Centre  Pieces,  .Scarfs  and  Doylies. 

Fine  Point  Venise,  Duchesse  and  Cluney 

Centre  I^eces,  Scarfs,  Tray  Ckiths  aod 

Doylies. 

Satin  Damask  Table-Ckiths  and  Napkins 

In  New  Designs,  suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts. 

Blankets. 

Fancy  Embroidered  Drawn- Work 

Bed'Spreads, 

Sheets,  Fillow-Cases  and  Shanu. 

Imported  Silk  and  Satin  Lamb's  Wool  and 

Down  Comfortables, 

Slumber  Robes. 

33toa3w<xu  cG  191^  A. 


Pears' 

Peais'  suap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Bold  all  over  the  vreild. 

Human  Skeletons 

andUMTOMIMlHOBELS 


Specify  Caialoano  "oa-'OS. 

CHARLES  H.  WARD 

«S.«T1It.  BpMAva,. 

KOCHHTBS.I.T. 


ducted  tours  for  the  season  of  1902-1903: 

Califomia.  —Two  tours :  No.  1  will  leave 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg 
January  29;  No.  2  will  leave  February  19, 
and  will  include  Mardi  Gras  celebration 
at  New  Orleans. 

Florida— Thrt^  tours  to  Jacksonville 
will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
February  3  and  17,  and  March  3.  The 
firat  two  admit  of  a  stay  of  two  weeks  in 
til'  'Flowery  State."  Tickets  for  the 
thiri  tourwillbe  good  to  return  by  regu- 
lar trains  until  May  31,  1903. 

Old  Point  Comjort,  Richmond,  and 
Waghington.—¥a\a  tours  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  March  U  and  28, 
April  26,  and  May  9. 

Old  Point  Comfort.— Fo\ir  tours  will 

le.ve  New  York  and  PhMelpMaM^h  ENCYCLOPEDIA    FOR     $r.50. 

14  and  23,  April  25,  and  May  9. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  ».„°'y„r» 

RIOEABD  A.  HoCCBDI,  President 

LEMI  THtM  tlL 

t  Paid  PoUcT-liolden  orer 
id  ttztr-Blaa  KUlians  of  Dalian 
In  Auete  oier 

ind  nit7-two  miUou  of  Souan 
In  AotiTe  Age 
ronaded  U I SU  FUt7.aliu  reari  a(o 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUHANCE  CO. 
of  N«w  York 


IBMM^^^i^ 


IhaTe  a  SHALL  at eak  offlntclaw  eneyelo- 
pediai  wbiahlam  oloung  oot  at  tT.Npei  aet^ 
If  Intereatod,  write  for  de«ari[i(lve  nicnlar  and 
foil  fsilicnlan 
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ENNEIN  S  ?SJS,S 

"^Toilet 

*rft?MOWDER 


gllBRIIIT  or  COIGRESS 

In  Color 
Oouglat  Colortd  Frinli 


.j^Sl.    NolMtUlhalldvilfl 
ihuthls.    pTlc«.Se,OOpoMpiild. 

DOUGLAS  ART  CO  .  Boi  lit.  Wllhlaclap,  D  C. 


PEGMLtoTEAGHERS 


WaahingUm.  —Nine  tours  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  29, 
January  29,  February  12  and  26,  March  5 
and  19,  April  6  and  23,  and  May  14. 

For  detailed  information  apply  to 
Touristf  Agent,  263  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York;  860  Fulton  street,  4  Court  street. 
Brooklyn;  789  Broad  street,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent.  Philadelphia. 

A  Free  Teat  of  Hydrozone. 

Aa  a  mouth  and  tooth  wash  ' '  Hydro- 
zone"  iaamarvelous preparation.  It  not 
only  kills  all  bactena  tnat  destroy  the 
teeth,  but  has  a  bleaching  or  whitening 
effect  and  is  absolutely  narmless.  In 
cases  where  teeth  are  filled  with  anything; 
but  gold  or  platinum,  it  should  not  be 
used.  As  a  cleanser  of  open  sores  and 
wounds  it  is  the  best  microbe  destroyer 
known.  Its  action  in  cases  of  throat 
trouble  is  wonderfully  prompt  and  effec- 
tive, while  for  skin  diseases,  it  acts  like 
magic.  The  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
harmless  makes  it  a  safe  family  remedy. 
A  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  you  free  if 
you  mention  this  publication  and  send 
ten  cents  to  cover  postage.  Address, 
Prof.  Charles  Marchand,  57  Prince  St., 
N.  Y. 

Commencing  yesterday  the  old  ferry  to 
North  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  was  abandoned 
as  a  ferry  point,  aiid  the  new  station  at 
West  NewVork,  N.  J.,  was  opened  and 
the  large  ferryboat  "Oswego"  was  placed 
in  regular  serrice  on  the  West  42nd  St. 
and  West  New  York  line.  The  new  sta- 
tion is  located  about  one-half  mile  north 
of  the  old  Weehawken  ferry. 

A  new  time  tatifc  also  went  into  effect 
for  the  West  42nd  St.  and  Weehawken 
Railroad  ferry. 

At  the  conference  recently  held  between 
the  representatiTes  of  the  Trana-Sibe- 
riBD,  the  Chinese-Eastern,  and  the 
Ehiropean  Trans-Continental  Lines  rates 
of  fare  were  agreed  upon  and  the  tickets 
were  arranged  for  the  trip  from  Paris  to 
Pekin.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome  in  making  this  ticket 
may  be  imagined  when  we  learn  that 
there  are  twenty-nine  coupons  in  the 
ticket  book,  each  of  which  represents  a 
division  of  territory.  At  the  conference 
fifteen  copies  of  the  New  York  Central's 
"Four-Track  Series"  No.  28,  entitled 
"A  New  Map  of  Asia  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  aa  They  are  To-day,"  were  laid 
on  the  table  ana  used  for  this  complicated 
piece  of  work.  They  were  regarded  as 
the  beat  map  of  the  Chinese  empire  ob- 
tainable. No  higher  compliment  could 
be  paid  them.  Copies  of  this  map  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  three 
two-cent  stamps  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
General   Passenger    Agent,    New    York 


Hnlib  KBd  KCM  for  IHatfacr  «diI  Cblld. 
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Itching  Skin 

Distress  by  day  and  night — 

That's  the  complaint  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted 
with  Eczema  or  Salt  Rheum— and  oaU 
ward  applications  do  not  care. 
They  can't. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  is  in  tba 
blood — make  that  pure  and  this  scal- 
ing, burning,  itching  skin  disease  will 
disappear. 

"I  was  taken  witti  an  Itching  on  taw 
arms  wblcb  proved  very  dlBsgreeable.  I 
concluded  it  was  salt  rbeum  and  bon^t  a 
bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparllla.  In  two  days 
Biter  1  began  laklng  It  I  lelt  better  and  It 
wus  not  long  before  I  was  cured.  Han 
never  had  any  Bkin  dlaeaae  since."  Maa, 
Ida  E.  Wabb.  Cove  Point,  Md. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

rid  the  blood  of  all  imparities  and  onn 

all  eruptions. 


KEILOGG'S 
TEACHERS' 

BUREAU 

(Established  1889) 


Has  filled  hundreds  of  positions 
in  V.  S.  thirty-three  States  at 
salaries  from  $4000  down.  If 
you  can  accept  a  better  position 


H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager. 

JVo.  Si  Zaii  fih  Street,  flfelv  York. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Real  Estati 

Eil.'9'.    KlchaiRlEnai 


SUCCESS  m  TEACHING 

comes  (loni  knowledge  ;  knowledge  from 
shi  Jy  and  experience.  The  teacher  who  would 
3tliin  success  knows  first  how  (o  profit  by  idi 
o«ii  experience;  second,  how  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others. 

Hour  to  Teach  ii  the  title  of  a  series  of 
iijiiiiik  hy  cperienced  educators,  a  most  help- 
fill  scries  which  wilt  lii;hten  workforthe  teadlCT 
who  reads  Ihem. 

The  Subject*  Irealed  touch  almost  evciy 
brjnch  of  school  work — Busy  Work,  Chirti, 
I'nper  Folding  and  Cutting,  Reading,  Claj 
Modeling,  Writing,  and  all  ordinary  idwd 

The  Price  is  i^c.  per  volume  if  copiei 
:ire  ordered  separately  or  in  groups  of  two  or 
Ihree. 

Our  Specl&I  Price  is  $3.50  for  the  let 

of  1^  volumes  ordered  at  one  lime,  express 

Send  for  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Catalog  desaib- 

mg  this  series  In  full,  as  well  as  a  large  numbv 

ihe  best    lenchcrs'   aids   published.      144 
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E.  L.  KELLOGG  f  CO..  Edocatieiul 

ii  East  NiBth  Stnei.  Neln  fork. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRADE,  DIRECTORY 

of  Publishers  of  School  Books,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  School  SuptjliciS  and  Kijuipnient.  This  will  be  a  jrreat  conven- 
ience to  subscriltei-s  in  sending  onitM-s.  When  writing  for  circulars,  catalojrs,  or  (»ther  information  by  nientioninK  Thk  School 
Joi-KNAr.  every  time  you  wriU'  you  will  j^et  sjiecial  attention.  Two  lines,  one  year,  $r>.lM» ;  each  additional  line.  ^2M,  Reg- 
ular advertisers  in  TUK  Jui:knal  are  entilUwl  to  one  line  under  two  classifications.     Additional  lines  $2.i.K»  a  year. 


»» 
1% 


dchool  Book  Publishers. 

.I*tiikinii,  %V.  K.  Niw  York 

LoiiuuiaiiM,  fircfii  &  Cu^ 

91 «» iiArd.  Merrill  &  Co., 

T  »••  M«rM»  to., 

S  'rlbiier*!!  sonm  C'Iima.. 

.M   'lure,  rhllli|>M.V  Co., 

Hikff  *  Tkylot  <:•>. 

(•I«ih«*  School  Hook  C«»., 

Aiii»rf<*Mii  Itoufc  i  «>.. 

N.  v.,  Cm..  (JiK'iDid,  HtKtoii, 
Atiiinta,  I'ciMiHri(l,  Or., 

L'lilvrriklty  rnbiUliiii|:  !'«*., 

N.  v..  hi»it(iii.  uii«l  Nf»  <>rlfaii.*« 

HtttltT,  Stiehlon  A  Co.. 

N**w  Y«>rk  umi  riiil. 

<ioo4lyt»ar,  Mur*li-iil  Tul*.  To.. 

Cc'Jar  l:i«i)i<1.<.  la 


3chool  Supplies.  Charts. 

>'#-«■  alif  Hiiirhlfanis,  Hnon  i'vcfrnj  Americao  ScImmiI  I'liriiftarw  I  «».. 
'hart.*,  /'Viii^,  Main-,  HmhiH,    /JW/k,  N>w  York.  <  hicAtfo 

Sttumi  /<Hi»i/.j*.  KtH'hTucrh  n  Muttr'  Kuiid,  McNiiUy  A  (  o 
ial^ffr.  ('liu'a«o,  ami  N  Y, 

Am«rI«>Mn«i«liool   Fwniltun' Co..  »llvf»r,  Hurdett  A  «  o 

rhuHtfoA  N.  Y.  „...       ...    „         l'*"^toD  aii.IN.Y. 


'UK 

CriitrMl  School  Supply  Hon  e 

rhirat;i)  III. 
I-..  \V.  A.  KM%%le<.  ThirA^o.  111. 

Mill<»ii  lir.«<ll«y  Co.. 

Sprii  «tifM,  .>!»•*>. 
Marliitonh  llult«*r>  i  «•., 

Chir:itfO.  III. 
.1.  .M.«Mc<itt  A  <  o., 

(.'liii'aijrii  iV  Ni'W  York 
Coiiifort  .Mf|f.,  lt>.     OaklniHi,  tul. 


Milton  Itradlcy  <'<».. 

Siiriiiirru'lil.  .Mhkh 


Hotels. 
.«it.  I><»iii8  New  York 

insurance. 

Mutual  I.lf«*  Ni'W  York 

TravHitfrN  Iiiiiiirauce  Co.,       ** 
Mmm.  Mutual  iJfff 

SprtKfsni'kl.  Ma;«. 


Schools. 

Cortina  Schutd  ori.jin)suaK<'«iN.\'. 


•  » 


Maps,  Globes,  etc. 

.4ni.  fitchotil  Fuiniiuif  <  «> 

New  Vork,riii('HL,'0  TcH«-li«T»»  Collcijc, 

I.ainK*<«  riaoctairiuni.  NeUr  York  Cnl%-er»lty. 

I>i-troit,  Alich.  N.  K.  C<iiiM'rvHtory  «f  Mu^lcBoi. 

Rand.  M«*Nall>  «l  Co  ,  N.  \.  .School  ol'*luii*iitill-ni. 

<  'liicHiro  an<t  N.  Y  Hrooklya.  Ma«s. 

l»biU.,l*tt. 


a<»ath  A  Co.,  I>.  C. 
VranK  Kdu.  i  o.. 
HMv«>r.  Iturdeit  A  Co.»  *' 
1*  twern  A  L   0(  h, 
FImomcho  Co,,  a. 


Hind*)  Jk  Nohic,  Now  Y'ork 

W  ''niof  ^«hool  Book  Co., 

rhii'UKf).  \.  Y'  ,  K<x*<ton,  Phila. 
Mpplncott  Co..  a.  li.,  Philadelpbia 
M   Kiij.  Du%id. 
S  twer  eo.,  f  hrWtopher,       *^ 
Mill  «>n  Brad  1  ey  Co  . 


Drcxfl  luhtltute. 

Slates. 
N.  Y.  Silicate  Slati*  Co..  New  York 

Students  Gowns. 
<'otrcil  .V  Leonard,    Albany, X.  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc  Pencil  Sharpeners.  Teachers'  Agencies. 

E.  %1   A  icowlei..  riiicaco.  Ill     F.  H.Cook  A- Ct»..Li:-oiiiiiisit?r,MasH.   Frait  Teacher*' Agency  New  York 

Kindergarten  Material.        Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus,   h^^uo^'k'ni  «l^rhen*  Bureau.  ** 

ChiCKiro    Milton  Hi  adiey  Co.,  I<:iiiier,&  Anund.  N.  Y.    Kockuell,  J.  C, 

Spriuirtlfld.  MaKt>.    Bullock  &  C  rennhaw.  IMiilH.    Albany  Teach.  Ag'cy,  Albauy.N.Y. 


,. 

t» 

'• 

.» 

•i 

»» 

t» 

»» 

•  • 

*» 

t% 

»k 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Ilauiiiiach«r,  s*  hlenini*  r  it  Co., 

New  Y'ork 
Chandler  A  Barber,  Boston 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  ink, 

'    SprinKfield,  Mann.  Olson  Pencil  Co.,  .Icrsey  City,  \..l. 

Sadler.  I{«m'e  ro.,    Baltiniore.  Md.  filiiott.  Jon.  Jc  Monn,  N-  Y, 

.lohn  Wllev  A  Son«,  New  York  K'»terl>rook  Pen  Co., 

New  Aniftlerd«iu  Pull.  C«>.,    N.  Y.  K   Faber. 

c>«i..^<i*>;y>«<ii   nt^w^^m  Kairle  »*encll  Co., 

Educational  Games.  <.  a.  Black,  (Cleveland.  Obio 

Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Spenccrlan  Pen  Co..        New^ork 

CiniMnnati,  Ohio  Safeij  B«.ttie  A  Ink  Co.. 

Qeneral  Publishers.  „.     .  J^n-fy  City, N.J. 

Saal field  Pub.  Co.,       Akron,  Ohio  ^ o««lw«rd  A  Tieinn-*, 


Dialogs.  Recitationt ,  etc. 

Kellogg  ^  Co.,  e:.L..  N.Y..  Chicago, 

liOHtOD 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appietoo.  O.  &4:o..  New  York  c  ity 
LIppiucott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phila. 

Book  Covers. 

Holdmn  K«»(tk  Cov«r  Co., 

'^lirinirtleld.  MaHS. 


St.LoniH,  Mo. 


Records.  Blanks,  Stationery.  BeriinPWoCo  "^  N  Y 

Amerlcn  ««»'«ii-^/^;j;jJ7[;^;';o   Perry  PllViVe^         Maiden.  aVk 


K.  W.  A.  KowlcH,  Chicago 

School  Building  Msteiial, 


Columbia  Scho«»l  Supply  <'o..  C.l.  Albert  CliicHtrn 

iDdianapolih.  Ind.  B.F.Clark,  Chicago,  111. 

Mitclntoiih  Battcr>.  Co.,  Teacher**  Co^>p.  Assn..  ** 

Chicago,  111.  KHHtern  Teacher*' A g.  JloatOD 

nrn-ane  FlHlieritTeacherH*  Ageucy,       ** 

„      ^.  ^r'Sa"S.  Fink  Xeacher»»  Agwiclen, 

Beethoven  Organ  C  o..    N.  Y.  (  ity  lUji^toii.  New  York.C^lcago 

School  Bells.  Toronto,   ho  a   Anireles 

American  Sch<M.]KurnltureCo.,  Educational  Hxchntige, 

•  Now  York  Chicaffo  ■'<^^  MoineH,  la. 

McShane*  Co..        liS.iT.more,M.i.  I-'JJ"'"  F''"'?^'; '*""'*^ 

PaciHo  Teacheri**  Agency 

School  Clocks.  „       .  Heattle,  Waah. 

American  .Sch«>ol  Furniture  Co.,  Empire  Teacher*    Agen.  y 

New  York,  Chicawo  v«-i.  i -«««,a         ^*™KlwVnJ^k 

Fred  FHcK  <'lock  Co.Witynviiboro,  ^"*"  Leonard,  New  York 

Pa.  Sheridan  Teaclier.**'  Agency 
Photos  for  Schools.      _  Greenwood.  8.  0, 

Typewriters. 

^  ^      .  ^  Am.lArritlng  Mach.  Co.,Ncw  Yora 

School  Furniture.  Wyckofr,  SeamanaA;  Benedict. '' 


American  hch.  Fur.  Co.,         N.  Y.    Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracu«(e.N.V. 
^   .        ,«  .    .  T/"r***'M!.'«     Baney  S««h.  Furn.  Co.,  Oliver  Type%vrlter,  Chicago 

Samuel  Cabot,  Boston.  Masa.  Grand  Hapids,  Mi<  h.    Chicago  Writing  Machine  Co., 

CiymnaStic  Apparatus.  New  •lerfcv  Schfiol-CI*prcl<   fun.  (*hica«n 

A   <;.  Scalding*  ltr«fc.  Npv  Yoik       niiurc  C«».  Trenton, N.J.    Fox  Tjpewrlter,       Ornnd  lUpida 


C|)e  ^ct)ool  journal. 

i:STABI.lSHl.l)    1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of' education,  now  in  its  thirty- 
third  year,  will  be  tbund  more  valuahle  and  more 
indispensable  to  superintendents,  principals,  and 
school  officers  and  advancing  teachers  thjn  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  yc*ar.  In  these 
every  phase  of  the  ^reat  question  or  education  will  be 
discussed,  so  that  its  value  to  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

Our  Crcrt. 

^ir£  believe    that  n  schctol  ofru'ial  will  perforin  his  duties 

more  iiiteiii^'ntly  by  kuowin^r  what  is  clone  in  oIIkt towns 
and  elties. 
^I^C    believe  tliat  a  snix-riiitendrnt  or  |irin<'ipal  uho  does  not 

kc'epposti'd  eolieerninu"  the  movrnu'iits  in  thr  irrral  etMit<Ts, 
like  New  York,  Chieajro,  Boston,  and  IMiiladi-lphia,  is  tUtin^hiiu- 
self  to  Ik*  n-tired. 
13^£#  believe  that  a  prineipal  of  a  «*eh(N)Uor  class  t(>aeher)  who 

d«M'*4  nt»l  make  a  study  of  «*(hieation,  hut   rdii'S  on   |M)1ities 
to  lu'lp  him  forward,  has  not  thf  '.pirit    of  tlie  true  educator,  find 
eunnot  Ix*  a  real  educator  of  chiUln'O. 
"U^C  believe  that  teacluTs  who  ne^iN'ct  to  n*ad  an  <'ducational 

journal  and  thus  imbue  thfir  minds  witli  opinions,  thou&rhts, 
sii>rf?<*stions,  an<l  ideas  conctTnin;r  their  work  an-  makinu*  them- 
selves into  mere  rccitimr  post^.  Such  teachers  usually  till  their 
minds  <*ach  morning  witli  tli<'  twaddh*  in  the  dailx  papers,  or  the* 
froth  of  the  mairaxines  :  lioth  ofvihich  untit  them  to  make  anv 
deep  or  permanent  iinpn'ssion  on  tluMr  )»upils*  minils,  the  cd^e  of 
their  own  l)cinyr  <hstro\ed  as  b\  an  acid. 
\V^  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  su<-cessful  pri- 

vati*  st'hool  said  :  "The  teaclier  I  want  must  be  baptized' in 
ideas  eoncerniu;r  tlw  ways  and  means  c»f  projrress  in  tlw  intelh'<*- 
tual  and  moral  lif«*  of  children.     If  he  reads  an  cducationui  paper 
I  consider  it  a  jrtM>d  si>rn." 
^]^£»  believe  that  a  man  ul.o  is  />i  educatitm  caiirht   to  be  0/ 

it  also  :  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay  he  ou^ht  to  ;:'ive  him- 
F'»lfto  his  work  ;  he  ou;rht  to  identify  himself  with  his  work. 


131^ £  believe  the  n'as<m  that  te.'i<*hin}r  holds  so  low  a  place  in 
public  estimation  is  the  fault  tifthe  tc-aehers  themselves; 

the  public  believ««s   rij^ht  «)r  wron^)  that  they  are  doin^  their  w*ork 

in  a  half-hearted,  routinish  way. 

IJITK  believe,  y<>s,  we  know  that  our  publications  during  the 
jiast  tw<*nty-ei«:ht  years  have  put  a  hundred  thousand  "  on 

the  track,**   shown  them  what  Teachintr  really  means,   and,  to 

present  it  from  tlu*  jwcuniary   standpoint,   those  jwrscms  instc*ad 

of  earnintr  say  ^{>,>i),ikh»  ha\e'  earned  .<1,(Kmi,(nM)  or e\ en  SJ,(nhmhM). 

yi^C  believe  that  tlic  pn>fessional  spirit  has  Iven  \^dely  dis- 
seminated thru  thi»  i.ilhuMM'c  of  our  publications— at   least, 

we  have  aim<*d  at  this,  ^cck  attcr  week,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

19^£»  believe  that  no  fair-minded  {K*rson  can  read  TIIK 
SCHOOL  .lOl'KNAL  witlumt  feelin>r  that  its  chief  effort 

is  t4)  jiut  the  teachers  on  a  hi>rlier,  nobler,  more  useful,  and  more 

suc<*essful  [rround. 

yL^£  believe  that  thru  it  thinkin^r  teachers  ^row  mon*  com- 
pct<'nt,  doid>N'  their  value,  come  to  understand  themselves 

and  the  work  they  an*  (h)in^,  and  do  that   work  in  a  different 

lijfht  and  in  a  diff<'r<-nt  spirit. 

vOiir  43rpcttattonis. 

With  the  aims  we  have  an<l  the  efforts  we  make,  we  feel  that 
we  ou^ht  to  liave  the  support  of  every  pn>>i:r«»ssive  su]ierinten- 
dent,  principal,  sch(H>l  otficial,  and  advancin^r  t<'acher  in  the  en- 
tire country.  Wc  have  «ri\<*n  untirin^j:  lalwir  for  nearly  thirty 
years  to  a  work  ttiat  all  acquainted  witli  it  candidly  admit  has 
ccmtribuled  <>normously  to  build  up  ^Miuim*  education  and  place 
the  teacher's  work  on  a  hisriu'r  and  ni(»n*  w<»rtli\  basis,  and  we 
I'xpect  appre(*iation  and  patnaiatfc.  Let  every  reach'r  of  this 
subscribe.  The  >',*.no  he  will  spend  will  <'onic  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 

TWO  SPECIAL  OFFEIRS: 


Leading   American  £«ducators. 

«-n  Purtrait-.  !iioiiiit«Ml  re;ul\  t-*  frame,  hi  i)orTfolio,  of  Haniurd 
UutkT,  Pnrler,  Sii'.tlnn.  llarri-*.  Hall,  Kliot.  I >ewo.v,  JanitrS,  Munn. 

I'riee,  i^lAm  net. 


r 


Pick's  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  liook, hy  a  lentliiii;  evpoi.n.t  of  sri^iitifie  memory  trninin*r 
worth  itrt  w»Mi:h!  in  Kold  t«i  »'\er>  one  ^\h«»  Iwis  to  i>nsHirxami nations. 

Price,  M|.<NI  lief. 


A  clv»ive  cii  either  icnt  /)  .'  for  ,1  iiniit'd  linie  (o  ;^';f  vni^scribcrs 
sending  the  ^ut"»siription  prui-  .•!  THH  JOLRNAL  ($2.oc.)  direct  lo  tlie 
^tVice.    Addrcs«i  the  publisluTS, 


E,  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THi;    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


^fstfo  Important  Series  tn 

SCRIBNER*S   FOR    1903 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  series  ol"  articles  ofcoiiiniandiriff  interest  mid  inijMirttmec  t>ri  the  various  departments 
of  the  I'nited  States  (iovernnieiit.  They  are  n(»t  mere  descriptions  of  the  routine  of 
the  deiKutments.  hut  treat  with  authoritj'  their  many  new  and  varie<l  de\^eh>])nients. 
responsibilities,  and  duties.     The  scheme  will  ini-huk-  the  fonowiuR; 

TJ>e  ExmcutiMJe  Office,  b.v  .ti 

VutA  l{li<Hl<->i 
The      Tretuary,     by     I'rink 
\'iiiiili-r1i|> 


B 


The    Vniled  ^late^  Senate.  li 

II<:tiry  OilKit  Liiilk-.' 
The  Sctenttfic  WorK  of 
the   Gotfernment,  liv 

l*r<>t.  S.  1'.  [.luiKlt^y 


GEN.  GORDON'S  REB/HNISCENCES 

(Jeneral  Gordon,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  (treat  leaders  of  the  t'ivil 
AVur  and  his  reminiscences  are  the 
most   interesting;   contrihution    rc- 


The  Supreme  Court.  Iiv  Justin- 

|]:<vitl,r.  Itn-H.'r 

The  /fatfy  Hepariment,  bv  Tiipt. 
A.  T.  Sralwii 

The  War  Z>epor/menf.  iiitw.iiirli- 
.■I.S,  bj-d.ii.  W.ll.  Cirtt-r 
;<n.lJiiil;:.-(-.  V..  W:iK,<,>n 

Ci-Cil  Admtnutratton  in 
the     Eatt,     liv    Cov. 


■ 


OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

maiiiinff  to  the  story  of  the  yreat 
^tru}l:Kle.  The  articles  arc  full  of 
the  S])int  and  vividness  which  have 
inade  his  lectures  famous,  l-'ully  il- 
lustrated. !^:i.00iiycnr:  25e.  aeopy. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,    -    Publishers,  153  Flflh  henue,     -    NEW  YOR 


Commercial  and 
Industrial  Bookkeeping 


Is  used  in  Ui  majority  uf  alllht!  public  schools 
in  the  Unite"!  Statew  tcachinia:  tho  commer- 
cial branches. 

Baltimore  uses  tlif  liiiiuctivo  Set  (over  2.a>U) 
in  the  irntmmar  schools  and  the  advanced 
sets  in  her  three  hii;h  schools.  ItutTalo  Uiies 
the  Inductive  Set  (over  2,(W0)  in  her  jrram- 
mar  schools.  This  bookkeeping  in  aim 
UHed  in  the  public  schools  or  Ciri'utcr  New 
York,  Boston,  l*rovidence,  I'orttand,  Cleve- 
land, I'iltsburif,  San  F'rancisco,  Omaha, 
Denver,  and  over  S.W)  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Unile«1  States.  Such  a  record 
iToald  be  impoisible  for  an  eduCAtional 
publication  that  was  not  of  tbevery  high- 
est value.  Thi.s  work  is  intl■n^H'ly  practical 
and  la  widj  a<l:i|'t<-'l  to  all  courses  of  school.i. 
F'i'l  '•i.,i'if<fi:\ii-»  "■'U  hf  nctit  on  appliiiillon  to  ti 
piilili^hfrii. 


Sadler =Rowe  Company, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NoiSG-Proof  Floors  afld  Paititioos 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  school-house  architect 
ami  liuildirK  coniraitlt'e  to  take  all  precautions 
tu  protect  pupilM  and  teachers  from  the  nervous 
strain  and  distraction  produced  by  sounds  pa.ts- 
mg  from  one  room  to  the  next,  through  floors 
and  ]iartitions.  Next  to  light  and  ventilation, 
this  IS  the  most  important  item  in  school-houae 
construction.  Perfect  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of 

iCatofsDoalBninglurSS^ 

I  SUMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr.,  Bosloit,  Mass. 


THE 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •   BOSTON 


DECEMBER.  13.  1902. 


Al  Kul  NiBik  Nlnet.  New  Tark. 
a«e  Wabub  A*eBa«.  Chlcaa*.  Ill> 
llfl  RuMMer  Mireri,  BmiobiMsm 


RODDVS 
GEOGRAFHIES 

Thoroughly 

Teachable 

LIPPINCOTT'S     ^     ^ 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

Edited  bT  DR.  U.  G.  BRUMBAUGH 

Vol.L    Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think.    By  Da. 

361  pages.     Ooth.    Price,  81.25,  net. 

Vol.  n.  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History. 
By  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  Pwaident  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege.   385  pages.    Cloth.    Illustrated.     Pnce,  51.25,  ««(. 

Vol.  in.  History  of  Education.  By  E.  L.  Kemp, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Stat«  Normal  School,  EmI 
StroudBburg,  Pa.  400  pages.  12mo.  Cloth.  Pnce,  |1.26, 
net. 

OTHER  PE.DAGOGICAL  WORKS 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.     By  Charum 
C.  BOYBR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  m  the  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  Pa.    A  Manu^ 

all  grades.     Royal  8vo.    Cloth.    11.50. 

Wickersham's  School  E-conomy.    A  Treatise  on  the 

and  Authorities  of  Schools.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.08. 

Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction,  or  that  part 
H  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of  the  Nature 
■  of  the  Several  Branches  of  Knowledge  and  the  Methoda 
r  of  Teaching  them  according  to  that  Nature.    12mo.   Cloth. 
$1.28. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY.  Publfahers 

raLASELPBU 

Modem  Methods 
Modem  Examples 

WINSLOWS 
NATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

NEW  EDUCATION 
READERS          i 

Accomplish 
More  than  Othere 
Attempt 

Based  on 

Actual  Spelling 

RICE'S  RATIONAL 
SPELUNG  BOOK 

McMASTER-S 
U.  S.  HISTORIES 

Concise  and 
Well-proportioned 

Simple,  Sensible 
and  Significant 

BARNES'S  NATURAL 

SLANT  PENMANSHIP 

AMEUCAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Futlishen 
N««  TorK              ClnclnnMl               Chlckso               BoBton 

SUCCESSFUL  ELEMENTARY  HISTORIES 

First  Steps  In  the  History  of  Our  Country 

By  Wuiioi  4.  MowBi,Ph.D.,mndABrmni*IiiMowBT. 
A.H.     >I9  nilutratiOTil   and    Hapn.     S84  pp.     HO  pvuti. 

fHIBu  a  unique  elementMr  hiatorr,  fBBcinftting  in  ityle.  thorooichly 

■ketches  of  forty  pereons  eminent  in   Amaric»n  history,   from 
Colnmbnf  to  President  MeEinley,  form  tbe  bitaia  of  the  boob  and  the 

plii)BDthroiir.ande<][ication  ii  emphanized  aa  mach  ai  matterB  ot  war 

and  topic*  for  dacnuFiion  -toriica  that  make  the  piipil  think  anil  Impra^a 
the  hlatoiy  more  deUiiitely  on  biB  mind.    Tho  )>ook  has  hud  tbe  au  -cesi 
that  It  merits  by  reason  of  ita  altractiveiieaa  and  its  pedsgogioal 

First  Steps  in  tlie  History  of  England 

BjAbthubMatMowbi.A.M.    SMUlns. 

tntions  and  Maps.    8M  pp.    70  cents. 

XhIB  book  makea  possible  th«  teaching  ot  Ensliab  historf  in  gmm- 

*     hiTb  schools  its   ybIos   i»   eiceptional.    It   covers   ths  esaential 

twenty-nine  leaden,  of  the  nation  from  Caiadoe  of  Soman  dan  to 
Oecil   Rhodes,     It   is  acholarly.   accurate,   and   instractive,   and  the 

aenealoBical  tablea.  qneatiiraa,  topics,  etc..  are  all  that  teacher  or  pnptl 
planned  to iUnminale  and  sn-'plement  tho  lpit,and  are  anthanticand 

silver;  burdett  &  company              I 

BOSTON                                          NEW  YORK:  ».33  E.  19th  St.                                        CHICA.GO    1 
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EIMER&  AMEND 

aos.ai  1  Third  At«..      NtW  YORK 

Manufmcturers  aad  Impotten  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 
Eofrytfihg  Needed  In   the  Laboratorf 


— MMewlic**'* 

Mctalwtn  HumflctrnTlac  Hot.  la  tke  BawM 

FRENCH  '"'Zir- 

^ for  teaching  French 

NrenB-daTBTTwbero.    Send  to  ths  pnb- 

luhers  torcopiea  tor  siAmliiatlon   -    -    - 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

851  and  853  Sixth  Aye.,  KBW  YORK 

Complete  Catalogne  on  applieallon. 

5PENCERIAN 

SCHOOL  PENS- 


TRANSLATIONS 

Interlinear  I  Literal 

Hamilton.  Lache  and  ClarR'a  Tb»  Best  Tranalation* 

C°°^  rypo— Well  Printed-Fine  I'sper— BbK-  -  New  Copyright  Introdncllons-Neir  Type— 
Leather  BiDilinK-CIolb  ^iilei>— Prico  ReJnced  ,  Good  Ptprr— Well  HonniJ-ConvpiiIent  tor  Uie 
to  fl.BD,  post  paid,    tsend  for  sample  pases.  I  Pocket-Price.  po«tpaid,5«  i^entB  each. 

^"^nT/o/^.   )  PAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


5  other  Standard  Braii& 

PERRy^CO.ECLECTIC 

Will  jams  and  Rogers. 


SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING 

comes  from  knowledge  ;  knowledge  from 
study  and  experience.  The  Icaeher  who  would 
attiin  success  knows  firsl  how  to  prolit  by  his 
own  experience;  second,  how  to  prutit  by  ihe 
experience  of  others. 

How  !•  Teach  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
manuals  by  experienced  ediiL'ators.  a  most  h.'ln 
ful  series  which  will  lighten  work  for  the  teacher 
who  reads  them. 

The  Subjects  treated  touch  almost  every 
branch  of  school  work — Busy  Work,  Charts, 
Paper  Folding  and  Cuiting,  Reading,  fJay 
Modeling,  Writing,  and  all  ordinary  school 

The  Price  is  25c.  per  volume  if  copies 
are  ordered  separately  or  in  groups  of  Iwo  or 
three. 

Our  Special  Price  is  S3.50  for  the  set 

of  l8  volumes  ordered  at  one  time,  express 

not  paid. 

Send  for  Kellogg 's  Teachers'  Catalog  describ- 
ing this  series  in  full,  as  wdl  as  a  larite  number 
or  the  best  teachers'  aids  published,  144 
pages.     Free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  i  CO..  Educationsl  Publishers 

6t  "Last  Ninth  Street.  Nelf  York. 


PICTURES  for  XMAS. 

Fine  copies  of  all  the  art  treasures. 
Send  25  cents  for  10,  6x9,  and  illus. 
catalog,  or  4  cents,  stamps,  for  catalog 
and  sample. 
LOTiG,  IS  E.  17  St..  T^eiP  York. 


LAIIIQ*S  PLANETARIUM. 


onuTlay'pLeTiKlh. 

Phases.  Tide.. 

Eclipie*,  Zodiac,  etc.,  etc. 
Wntf  for. nut  parUculirK 

UnCFUIIETIUIIUICO, 


KalloaO 

Teacher*'  Pc 
llonkg,  Booka 


CATALOGS 


toSchool  Teachers- 

6penge:rian  pen  GQ 

A.  G.  SDaldJiig  I  Bros., 

aaicUl  MtntMn  t*  tke  iMtlaC  Mllww.  KkMb 

uA  atU«tl«  data  if  tki  MHitr7- 

toahUu'i  OOdal  Alhlitlo  Qoadi  in  itudud  M 
fimllu  ufl  an  TBnnjulMfl  ■■  nua  bj  ail  tna  Iwllni 

.ifl>ptspaldlaf>aOiMd!iiHtheb«L 


Imlil  III iitlliii  BpaldlBc'a  cMda  aadrrfown 

iri-*pt  utUiIb(  tlut  li  oSind  M  "Jut  M  (ood  ai 

VatHbHuly  ffliia'aii*  mm  '>¥»'  tf  artttt  f***  BaOi* 

A.  G.  SPALDING  O  BROS. 

,   >ewTark,CUcaia.DnT«r.BaItla«rt,>iflll*. 


.  -hoolLibrariei.  School  aiijEintc  I'ookg,  Rindei- 
sarteji    Ooodi.^  F^teocila,    Hrlpa  aod   Aidi   tor 


aditior  adds  1,10  new  booka  to 
.rellent  list  of  Drilli,  March ra, 
Booka  Hp«cial  Day  Entertain. 
□EB,  Cantatas,  Opeiettaa.    Free. 


,   Jiut  replied, 
Kellota'a      S.clii 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  dt  CO.,  6i  B.  gth  St.,  H.  Y. 


SUMHEK   SESSION 

CORNE.LL 

UNIVERSITY 


July  6 


>EP&RTHENT8.  !■• 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical,  Slant,  or  Modiried  Slant, 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 


Tfte  Stationers  supply  them. 


have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


Worin:  Cundva.  N.  J 
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Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  Teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


PMltteu  ailed.  4,000 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

4  t«ktartoB  PUe*.  BsitM.  IS«  PUtk  At«..  Hew  Tork.  isos  Fcna.  ftre ,  VMblirton. 

30i  HUblnii  BoilBTtrt,  CUcwo  414  Caator?  Balldmc.  VluiMpolU 

U3  CMf«r  BolUIu,  DcSTSr.  H7d*  Bl»ek,  SKUaa.  10  Third  St .  Pt 

■-^FarMtTBal-—     "      ~  —    -    - 


430  runttlDllOUf  i  8«B  TraadKo. 


SIs'SdaiHB  Blvck.  Lm  ABcale*. 


Schertnertiorn  ^ 


New  England 

LONSERVATORV 


Forty-eight  years  of  !.>,>,=>...,.  ouu 
healthful  progress  and  growth  has  put 
this  inatilution  at  the  head  (both  in  size 
and  standing)  of  musical  instrlutions 
in  America.  Comprehensive  in  plan, 
moderate  in  price,  thorough  in  practice 
and  famous  for  results. 

OEO.  W.  OKUnrrCK,  IfiMfml  Dlncta. 


But  i4tli  5t .  N«w  Yotfe  I 


— ataadr  demuid  for  loodnomulcirimarrieaahen 

to  N.  I,.  N  J  .  and   Pa.  Nomul  Friaolpals     Teaobsn  aeeded  NOW.     Fartlonlar*  for 

H.  S  KBLLOOa.  Hanagar  No  61  But  NIntb  StrMt  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Introdnoea  to  coliesei.  dohoolB.aud  Famllias.  Superior 
OoTPRieiMB,  for  everr  Deputment  of  InatractloD  ;  Bei 
or&ddreag  Hr..  U.    J.    % OUN .i- FULTUN,     Amerli 


lur  ProfeMini,  PrlncipalB, . 

Reoommenda  Good  Schooli 

-      >Ibii    Tr 


FISHER  Jf^S^fS;  AGENCY 

lONG  EXPEWENCE,  PBOMW,  RELIABIE.  120  TremonI  SI,  Bojlon 

TA.CIFIC    TEACHE-RS"    ylCEJiCV. 

Beoommendaleaahersforallalaaieaof  poBJtJonBin  Wa^lnBton.  nrsEon,  Idaho  and  Uontana, 
ttopid  srowth  of  Pkriao  Northwest  la  nukins  an  nnnsnal  dem&nd  tor  te«;herg.   Wfl  fill  podtioDi. 
If  Ton  wiah  to  BO  Weit  irrite  for  ISOS  Haniul  and  regiatra  tlon  (o 
».  W.  aHnlpaill.  Mbumcbp,  37/3  Brooklrn  Ava,,  Samtlla,  Waihlnilan 

AT^RANV   TFAPHFPQ'    AflTPWPV   Proridea   Behooln  of  aJl  Gr»de»  with 
In  obtaining  PoBlttoni,    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  V.  I 

TPIPnPnP     UnUTPn  l     Itarmi  th*  wlntn  moDtha  tb«n  mra  anBipmttll  tscuoIh  In    (ood 
ll-RI   HtUV     Wflltlklil     •DbvcT^irhliibiDutbiflUoloiiiaDrtaDIlD*.    Oudldifx   bslna  HlniB 


O.J.  ALBBKT, .tlun 


r.  The  Albert  Tea 


InlldlBH,  Cbt«B*i 


INCOBPOBATEU  ISSl. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Springfield,  Mo^ae., 

Iitaes  a  deflnite,  clear,  aelf-interpretlnff  contract,  giving  amounts  of 
paid-up  insurance  and  cash  value  a.  eicendedlnsnrauce,  inaiallment 
optiODS.aud  many  otner  desirable  features,  all  of  which  aSord  the 
moat  ample  protection  to  the  policy -bolder.  -  -  .  . 


Rich  HoUday  Gifts. 

BENEDICT  BROS. 

Je-welers. 

Fonoded  In  Wall  Btraet  in  iBlS;  removed lo 
the  cornfi  of  CortlaadtStiMt  In  IMS.  and  are 
now  located  at  th  carnat  of  Broadway 
and  Liberty  Streat,  where  taoT haieaBiaB- 
nifiofutand  eilanalTe Itn* of  Boa  Watchaa, 
Dlamands  aud  olber  Pr>clsui  Oaraa, 


An  e 


rlj  laapectlen  la  eardlallT  Invited, 


141  Broadway,  cor.  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


GEORGE  J.  WIGHT.  Ma.na.£er.  «'"  Empire 


Shaw's  New  Question  Book. 

Shaw's  Queatlen  BooK,     By  Kdwabd  K.  Shaw.     This  is  the  best  question  book 
for  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  ever  published,  for  the  following  reasons  i  (Ijltis 
authoritative,     liie  author  stands  high   as  teacher  aiid   educational 
.1  author.     (2»  It  is  carefully  divided  into  nfrades — 3rd  grade,  3nd  grade, 
KI  kCJl^^SS    ' **  P^*'  ""^  professional  (for  state  certificate'  grade.     The  teacher  is 
D  ^9^^^^r     il'lP^''^  I"  advar.ce  ;  having  studied  the  3rd  grade  questions,  the  3nd 
SI  rri-SKriTi    grade  is  naturally  taken   up,     (3)   It  contains  about  three   thousand 
questions  with  answers  on  77  different  branches  of  study  required  in 
examinations.        A  new  edition  h&s  lust  been  laaued,  with 
MlalorlceLl    e^nd    GaoSrei,phic&l    M^ps    brought    up    to 
d&te. 

PR/CE,  Jl.rS;    10  TEACHERS.  $i.60;    Postage,  15c. 
E  L.  KE'  LOGO  &  CO.  Taaf^H^r,"  M  E.  9*h  St .  N.Y. 

SELF  CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

It  ia  a  plaaanre  to  us  to  put  in  the  hands  at  eimeBt.ambitirius  teHchem  the  unique  magazine 
BDtnUTtoKU.F'-DltiiiTioiiB  which  ie  rich  in  the  beat  thonithtBot  the  leading  edacatora.  The  pro- 
(lain  tor  the  cominK  year  will  be  mogi  attractive  and  profitable.    Only  »l,OOaVear. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

538  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


Sole  Agenta  tor  DreverholTa  Baxon  Filter  Paptra 


KELIOGI'S  TUCHERS'  BUREAU. 


Eetabliabed  twelve  resra  ago,  haia  sleadT  di 
ixnceil  Kormal  and  rollese  rrac_ 
■iilahipa.   Hun3r»da  <f 


land  tor  tiperi^nceif  formal  and  roll  eao  erad- 
iate positions  and  princlrnlaliipa.    Hm 
ood  teachers  have  finnd  places  thro 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


61  E.  9th  Street,  Nev  York  ■ 


reference  list  and  orcular. 

Particulars  tor  atainp 

H  S  EBLLOOG.  UanaR' r. 
.  Ninth  Street.  New  Vorh  Cilf. 
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The  Prang  Educational  Company 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATER- 
IALS FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. .  . 


BOSTON  OrnCE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

flOBoylaton  Street     5  West  lath  Street     «03  MIchlffsn  Avenue 


E.FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc..  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


EBERHARD  FABER,  -  545,  54r  Pearl  SL.  Wew  York. 


QILLOTT'S  PENS- 

ItorOrdlnu-j  SUnti  Nos.  404, 604E.F.,  808,  008  E.F.,e01  E.F..8G1, 1047 (liltMrt). 

n»r  Srnii-tiUllt  I  Nnmber  IMO,  the  Semyslant  Pen. 

ftr  Tertloal  WriUagl  Not.  1046  (VerticuUc),  1046  (Vertigraph),  1086. 1066.  1061, 

*C  ♦    j^ynffpuftppiJ  91  jgta n,,  im  trL    jbsxph oilldr » lOin, emit ■••. Mi AfR'- 


Pennsylvania 

R^ailroad    # 

tSeacher-s'  ChriJlma^  Uour   1o 

WASHINGTON 

Leaving  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 29,   1902. 


^KATE.  $12.00= 


For  tideU,  additional  itiformalion,  etc.,  apply  lo  Ticket  Agenii  qf  Company,  or  I 

H.  Y.  DARNE,LL,  Tourist  Agent.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 


a«3  Firtb  Aveou*.  NEW  YORK. 


«Kellodd'$  Elementary  Psvcbology^ 

9y  ^MOS  M.  K.EX-L.OCC 

Tkis  kook  !■  f«r  ktcioDors.  Ai  attempt  is  made  to  oxkibit  tke  praceaMt  by 
wkicb  w*  kaow,  by  employing  familiar  examplsB  aid  illostratioiB.  It  is  a 
geod  bwik  for  high  sobools  and  for  beginnerB  in  pedagogy  kefore  taking  wf 
a  largar  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  akeat  tba  eperatioa  «f 
the  miad.  Qnastions  are  added  to  eaoh  okapter,  Sim,  6^  x  4i,  60  pages, 
Ump  elatb  coren.    Prica,  3$  ceata. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  4t  CO.,     6i  East  gtb  Street,  New  Terk 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Taken  wbea  yon  feel  all 
"played  out, "can't  sleep  and 
have  no  appetite,  it  nounahea, 
Btrengthena  and  Imparts  new 
life  and  vigor. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerre  Food. 


DREXEL  mriTUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COHaERCML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachen  of 
the  commerdal  branches  in  high  schooli 
and  academies.  Per>oDi  with  the  aecta- 
sacy  academic  requirt  meats,  and  t*  bo  have 
baa  two  or  more  year*'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  gradoated 
from  a  notmal  scbool  of  approved  stand- 
ing, cu)  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
Circular!,  glvioj;  details  of  the  course,  can 
be  bad  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAME9  HacALISTER,   Preeldest 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS    }.    K    \ 

The  folloiriiig  is  ■  llsl  of  reoent  tiookit  on  Ibt 
■oience  of  tesehiiig,  selected  fromonT  eatsloa. 
We  ue  prepsred  to  fnrnuh  anr  book  on  thU 
Biib}Bct.  Onr  Jliti  ate  conMantlr  rarlaed  and 
include  the  lateit  and  best. 
Xew  PMacnry,  bj  J.  P.  Oordy,    Cloth,   tl  00, 

iiet,paatEald. 
Tbe  Art  of  Teachlni.  br  Dr.  S.  K.  White.    ~ 


pannBU 
ladlTUBiUty  and  ta*  Keral  Ala  In  a 

MncatlaD.  by  H.  Thlatleton  Mark.  Talnakto 
tbonsfato  on  the  msnial  and  moral  dsndop- 
ment  of  pupil*.    SOS  pp    tl  BO  net,  poitpald. 

TmkUu  Kwtlnria  TeaCltle*.  Edited  bT^ 
I>.  KellotrfE  CoTen  ererr  prominent  melbod 
tor  teactiSis  readiDS  to  begiimennowtn  vm 
in  our  pnbUo  Khooli. 

■•w  te  Tetch  leaJIng  asA  €:emisrttti 
plains bovto lead pupila to  ot>tdn  knc 
and  aulture  from  a  book.  Prioe.4fio.:  pi 
So. 

Bdncatlaaal  Fanadatlea*  »l  Trade  tM.  laiaMry. 
by  Fabian  Ware.   MOPp.   •l.ainet.poatpald- 

IdBc«tleBiatbeI»tfeCeata>7.b*R  D.Bobartt 
LBTtnrei  before  the  Cambridoa  Itatwiifan 
SmniQer  ll>-etinK.   ttt  pp.    (Dc  :  poatace.  He 

Scientific  81074.  br  Anna  Holander.  OntHoM 
■even  Tears  work  for  pnpili  from  «e*«n  to 
fourteen  yean  of  ase.  witb  practical  weifcfnf 
snSEeitionB.    Price,  Kb. 

PlntTe^n      "     

HoTrtom 

and  BciBsor«.    VT  PP- 


8end  for  our  catalon  with  deacHptlou  ind 
[aic«i  of  book!  for  teacher*  and  scbool  mppwa 

E.  L  KEU.OGG  t  ca, «  E.  Ml  SI.,  ar. 


The  School  Journal 


Vol.  LXV. 


a  Oileekl;  Journal  of  Bmm, 

For  the  Week  Ending  December  13. 


C!opyriffht,  19M,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Go. 


No.  22 


Fighting  Contagious  and  Infectious  Disease. 


A  most  suggestive  article  on  what  children  should  be 
taught  as  means  of  avoiding  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical 
News.  If  the  line  of  warfare  which  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Chapin  considers  necessary  were  followed  carefully 
in  every  school-room,  and  children  were  taught  the 
advisability  of  carrying  out  similar  precautions  at  home, 
a  great  deal  of  disease  and  suffering  might  be  prevented. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  communicable  disease  in 
our  cities  indicates  only  a  moderate  success  for  our 
present  methods  of  notification,  isolation,  and  disinfec- 
tion, Dr.  Chapin  says.  The  history  of  Boston,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  discouraging  one.  Boston  has  more  ample 
hospital  facilities  for  caring  for  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  cases  than  any  other  large  city.  Its  physi- 
cians are  not  surpassed  by  any  as  regards  intelligence, 
education,  and  public  spurit.  The  proportion  of  cases 
reported  is  very  large.  Regulations  in  regard  to  isola- 
tion are  stringent  and  unusually  well  enforced,  yet  the 
number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  is  not 
perceptibly  less  than  in  other  cities.  In  England,  where 
many  more  than  half  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  in  the  large  cities  are  removed  to  hospitals, 
these  diseases  prevail  almost  as  extensively  as  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  increasing 
practice  of  isolation  in  these  diseases  has  had  its  influ- 
ence in  their  diminution,  but  the  progress  made  has  not 
been  nearly  so  great  as  was  hoped. 

Dr.  Chapin  has  little  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  chief 
reason  for  this.  It  is  the  existence  in  the  community  of 
a  considerable  number  of  infected  persons  who  are 
only  very  slightly  sick,  or  are  not  sick  at  all.  A  careful 
study  of  the  cases  of  these  diseases  as  they  occur  dem- 
onstrates that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  connect  them 
with  existing  cases  already  recognized.  Our  methods  of 
isolation,  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  acknowledged 
cases,  seem  to  be  effectual.  Every  health  officer  is  forced 
to  admit  that  it  is  the  unknown  sources  of  infection  which 
cause  the  trouble.  The  milder  the  infection,  the  less 
likely  are  the  infected  persons  to  be  known,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  control  them.  The  present  out- 
break of  smallpox  is  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  affection, 
very  many  cases  being  unrecognized.  That  many  per- 
sons who  are  only  slightly  ill,  or  perhaps  entirely  well, 
are  dangerously  infected  with  diphtheria  is  well  known. 
Bacteriological  studies  reveal  the  fact  that  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  healthy  persons  are  infected  with 
growing  diphtheria  bacilli.  It  is  true  that  the  bacilli  are 
not  virulent  in  every  case,  but  even  if  they  are  virulent 
in  only  a  small  proportion,  we  yet  have  enough  to  ren- 
der it  likely  that  these  infected  well  persons  are  the 
chief  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

While  we  are  searching  for  better  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  diseases,  there  is  one  line  of  warfare  against 
them  which  ought  to  be  pursued  more  energetically.  If 
unrecognized  infection  is  moving  about  among  us,  each  of 
us  must  learn  to  protect  himself.  In  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, and  scarlet  fever  in  its  early  stages,  and  doubtless 
in  smallpox,  the  virus  is  contained  in  the  secretions  of 
the  nose  and  mouth.  People  should  be  taught  to  take 
care  of  their  own  secretions  and  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  secretions  of  others.  In  other  words,  they  should 
be  taught  to  be  clean. 


This  matter  was  recently  brought  up  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Boards  of  Health  by  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  and  a  committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  drew 
up  a  report  urging  the  teaching  of  cleanliness  am<*ng 
school  children  and  suggesting  methods  therefor.  The 
means  urged  were  as  follows  :  (1)  Lectures  to  teachers 
on  the  relation  of  cleanliness  to  health ;  (2)  the  distri- 
bution of  circulars  on  this  subject ;  (3)  object  teaching 
by  the  school  department.  The  municipality  should  set « 
an  example  in  cleanliness  in  the  provisions  made  for  the 
pupils.  The  drinking  cup  used  in  common  by  the  pupils 
should  be  abolished.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
of  the  text-books,  especially  if  furnished  by  the  state,  and 
soiled  books  should  never  be  given  out.  Pencils,  pens, 
etc.,  should  be  absolutely  separate  for  each  pupil.  If 
slates  are  used,  each  child  should  be  required  to  use  for 
erasing  a  cloth  or  sponge  kept  in  his  or  her  deds.  If 
modeling  clay  is  used,  each  pupil's  portion  should  be 
kept  by  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
school  authorities  should  provide  that  each  pupil  shall 
have  his  own  private  school  material,  and  that  as  little 
as  possible  shall  be  used  in  common. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  following  circular 
has  recently  been  distributed  ^unong  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  in  Providence,  and  similar  but  briefer 
rules  will  be  distributed  among  the  children.  This  cir- 
cular is  here  given  because  it  is  believed  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  principles  of  cleanliness  which  should  be  practiced 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  poisons  of  some  of  the  common  and  also  of  some 
of  the  most  loathsome  diseases  are  frequently  contained 
in  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  anything  which  is  moistened 
by  the  saliva  of  the  infected  person  may,  if  it  touches  the 
lips  ^of  s^nother,  convey  disease.  The  more  direct  the 
contiEUst  the  greater  the  danger. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  health  officials  to  keep  in  isolation 
all  persons  having  communicable  diseases  during  the  time 
that  they  are  infectious.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  im- 
possible. Little  restraint  is  put  on  certain  mild  diseases, 
such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox,  and 
mumps,  and  even  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
and  tuberculosis  are  frequently  so  mild  as  to  be  unno- 
ticed, and  children  affected  with  them  mingle  freely  with 
others.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  one  of  the  chief 
vehicles  of  contagion  is  the  secretion  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  It  is  believed  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
contagion  by  teaching  habits  of  cleanliness.  But  if  such 
instruction  is  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  continuous.  The 
teacher  must  notice  and  correct  violations  of  those  rules 
as  habitually  as  the  violations  of  the  more  formal  school 
rules  are  corrected. 

Even  if  the  question  of  disease  and  contagion  did  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all  the  subject  ought,  to  be  given 
more  attention  by  teachers.  Our  schools  should  not  only 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  is  perhaps 
quite  as  important  that  they  should  inculcate  cleanliness, 
decency,  refinement,  and  manners.  Cleanliness  should 
be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  even  if  it  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  health. 

Teach  the  children  not  to  spit;  it  is  rarely  necessary. 
To  spit  on  a  slate,  floor,  or  sidewalk  is  an  abomination. 

Not  to  put  the  Angers  in  the  mouth. 

Not  to  pick  the  nose. 
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Not  to  wet  the  finger  with  saliva  in  turning  the  leaves 
of  books. 

Not  to  put  pencils  into  the  mouth  or  moisten  them  with 
the  lips. 

Not  to  put  money  into  the  mouth. 

Not  to  put  pins  into  the  mouth. 

Not  to  put  anything  into  the  mouth  except  food  and 
drink. 

Not  to  swap  apple  cores,  candy,  and  chewing  gum, 
half-eaten  food,  whistles,  pr  bean-blowers,  or  anything 
that  is  habitually  put  in  the  mouth. 

Teach  the  children  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  often. 
See  that  they  keep  them  clean.  If  a  child  is  coming 
down  with  a  communicable  disease  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  less  chance  of  infecting  persons  and 
things  if  the  hands  and  face  are  washed  clean  and  not 
dau^d  with  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 

Teach  the  children  to  turn  the  face  aside  when  cough- 
ing and  sneering,  if  they  are  facing  another  person. 

Children  should  be  taught  that  their  bodies  are  their 
own  private  possessions,  that  personal  cleanliness  is  a 
duty,  that  the  mouth  is  for  eating  and  speaking  and 
should  not  be  used  as  a  pocket,  and  the  lips  should  not 
take  the  place  of  fingers. 


A  Voice  from  the  Past : 

Milton's  Tractote. 

By  William  L.  Felter,  Brooklyn. 

(Continued.) 
Relation  of  Milton  to  Comenius. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  passing  to  examine  to  what 
extent  Milton  reflects  the  influence  of  Comenius.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  the  object  of  education  is  to  bring 
to  maturity  the  seeds  of  learning,  virtue,  and  piety  im- 
planted by  nature.  He  makes  these  three  of  equal  value, 
while  Milton  makes  the  religious  ideal  the  foremost. 
Comenius  sends  us  to  nature  for  methods.  He  declares 
the  language  of  a  foreign  tongue  should  precede  its 
grammar,  while  Milton  takes  the  opposite  view.  Both 
agree  in  having  ideas  before  words,  in  the  gradation  of 
difficulties,  and  in  the  appeal  to  the  senses  or  object 
teaching.  Comenius  laid  great  stress  upon  proper  school- 
rooms well  equipped.  Milton's  academy  met  all  these  re- 
quirements. Comenius  and  Milton  are  one  in  their  plan 
of  having  languages  taught  separately,  only  Comenius 
would  begin  teaching  a  foreign  tongue  at  ten  while  Mil- 
ton's students  began  two  years  later;  but  both  agree 
again  in  requiring  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  translation  first  before  studying  the  original.  Both 
agree  in  this  particular,  with  Ratke.  Comenius  separates 
the  Latin  school  or  gymnasium  from  the  university, 
while  Milton  combines  the  two;  the  plan  of  the  former 
included  boys  and  girls,  while  the  plan  of  the  latter  con- 
templated boys  only.  Perhaps  Milton's  experiences  of 
married  life,  diverse  and  at  times  unsatisfactory  as  they 
were,  convinced  him  that  it  is  unwise  to  educate  women. 
But  a  more  acceptable  explanation  is  that  the  girl's  edu- 
cation would  stop  at  the  vernacular  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve!  There  was  no  contemplation  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  women. 

One  important  line  of  difference  between  the  two  men 
is  this:  Milton's  plan  considers  education  for  one  sex  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  that  sex.  Comenius  demands 
education  for  all.  Both  agree  in  uniting  the  teaching 
of  religion  and  science,  and  both  are  realists,  but  Milton 
placed  greater  emphasis  upon  book  study  and  the  neces- 
sity as  well  as  value  of  the  student  entering  upon  his  in- 
heritance as  the  heir  of  all  the  ages.  The  reaction  from 
the  Renaissance  passion  for  literature  had  set  in  and  Co- 
menius had  been  influenced  by  it.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  banish  the  heathen  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
while  Milton  clung  to  the  old  scholastic  branch.  An  im- 
portant hne  of  unity  is  found  in  their  agreement  that  the 
work  of  the  class-room  should  not  be  divorced  from  hu- 
man activity,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  knowledge 
grained  'm  the  class-room  should  be  used  beyond  its  limits. 


Milton  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  for  while  he  included  many  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  he  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  Comenius, 
who  embraced  the  idea  that  man  should  know  all  things; 
but  neither  conceived  any  education  possible  outside  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues. 

Milton  emphasizes  the  inspirational  value  of  the  teach- 
er. Comenius  of  the  method.  Both  are  exponents  of 
the  Baconian  system  of  philosophy  in  their  desire  for 
fruit,  both  framed  schemes  of  education  agreeing  in  many 
particulars,  but  differing  in  so  many  as  to  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  while  Milton  was  influenced  by  Comenius,  the 
scheme  the  great  poet  presented  was  entirely  his  own. 

Essence  of  the  Tractate. 

Professor  Laurie  sums  up  the  various  propositions  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  knowledge  and  likeness 
to  God. 

2.  Likeness  to  God  we  attain  by  possessing  our  souls 
of  true  virtue  and  by  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith. 

3.  Knowledge  of  God  we  attain  by  thD  study  of  the 
visible  things  of  God. 

4.  Teaching,  then,  has  for  its  aim  this  knowledge. 

5.  Language  is  merely  an  instrument  or  vehicle  for  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

6.  The  hnguist  may  be  less  learned  (i.  e.,  educated)  in 
the  true  sense  than  a  man  who  can  make  good  use  of  his 
mother-tongue  tho  he  knows  no  other. 

Milton's  Message. 

This  voice  from  the  past  brings  a  message  that  we  may 
well  hear.  We  have  just  seen  tlose  a  century  of  wonder- 
ful material  development.  The  advances  in  manufac- 
tures, inventions,  transportation,  marine  and  domestic 
conmierce,  have  reminded  us  of  the  realms  of  the  fairies 
with  their  magic  wands.  The  material  progress  has 
been  continuous  and  all-embracing  in  the  l^nefits  it  has 
conferred.  Is  there  a  well-founded  belief  that  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  materialism?  Is  there  a  disposition  to 
leave  God  out  of  account  in  considering  and  discovering 
the  cause  of  this  marvelous  development?  Is  there  any 
inclination  to  apotheosize  man  and  to  regard  reason  as 
the  safest  and  surest  guide?  Is  reason  a  rebel  to  faith? 
Material  progress  there  has  undoubtedly  been,  but  not 
because  man  has  developed  mental  power.  We  must 
discriminate  between  the  cultivation  of  the  innate  powers 
of  man  and  the  increase  of  those  powers.  The  greatest 
intellects  this  world  saw  belonged  to  an  ante-Christian 
age,  those  that  made  the  Golden  Age  of  Greek  history. 
In  all  probability  the  human  intellect  to-day  is  on  a  much 
lower  plane  than  that  of  the  Greek  intellect.  The 
Renaissance  saw  the  reason  and  the  imagination  of  man 
liberated  and  witnessed  great  changes  in  art,  in  science, 
in  discovery,  in  education,  in  mental  development.  But 
the  average  intellect  to-day  is  no  higher,  if  it  is  as  high, 
as  the  average  intellect  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. To-day  the  masses  are  educated  and  there  is  a 
greater  diffusion  of  learning,  but  there  is  no  increment 
of  mental  power.  In  view  of  these  facts  how  absurd  in 
man  to  make  himself  a  fetish  and  bow  before  his  reason! 
How  ridiculous  to  seek  comfort  in  bare  materialism! 

We  need  to  keep  our  attention  focused  upon  the  high- 
est aim  of  education,  the  religious  aim.  I  make  no  plea 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  as  such  in  our  schools.  The 
various  forms  of  religious  belief  in  the  community  pre- 
clude such  teaching  in  pubHc  schools  where  children  of 
every  faith  are  instructed.  There  are,  however,  certain 
fundamental  agreements,  but  to  the  teaching  of  these 
statements  of  religious  truth  objection  can  be  raised.  I 
do  plead  for  instruction  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
religion  and  take  God  into  account.  There  is  no  law 
against  the  employment  of  the  Christian  teacher,  one 
whose  influence  conscious  and  unconscious  will  far  out- 
weigh the  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  one  whose  high  standard  of  moral  excellence 
will  compel  the  respect  and  secure  the  noblest  efforts  of 
her  pupils,  one  whose  work  is  undertaken  under  the 
illumination  of  a  great  ideal,  and  who  mixes  conscience 
with  her  work.    Against  such  there  is  no  law  and  it  is 
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upon  Buch  teachers  we  must  depend  to  do  the  best  re- 
ligious work  in  our  schoole,  religious  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  teaching  dogma,  but  religious  in  the  sense  of  exem- 
plifying her  creed  in  her  life. 

May  we  feel  the  noble  moral  glow  that  pervades  the 
Tractate,  enter  into  the  mood  in  which  it  is  conceived 
and  written,  and  poesese  the  same  faith  in  the  powers 
of  the  young  human  spirit,  rightly  nurtured  and  direct- 
ed. The  sanguine  spirit  of  this  Puritan  leader  stands 
here  clearly  revealed.  He  believed  fully  in  the  potency 
and  success  of  religious  instruction.  There  is  no  cynicf^ 
Carlyleism  here  with  its  note  of  despair.  There  is  no 
disbelief  of  the  coming  of  a  better  state  of  things,  nor  is 
there  any  delineation  of  the  bad  in  human  things.  On 
the  contrary,  Milton's  hope  for  educated  mankind  shines 
like  a  fieiy  pillar  to  lead  wanderers  from  the  Wilderness 
into  the  Promised  Land.  His  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  fu- 
ture, hia  face  is  radiant  with  the  sunrise,  he  intently 
wAtches,  and  he  believes  he  will  see  the  dawning  of  the 
day  when  liberty  shall  be  realized  thru  education. 
*  •  •  •  • 

As  teachers  we  need  as  much  to-day  as  ever  to  keep 
the  ideal  of  Milton's  close  before  us,  education  perme- 
ated with  religion,  comprehending  the  physical,  moral, 
mental,  and  aesthetic  training. 

Cigarets  in  Kokomo. 

Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg  finds  that  the  cigaret-amoking  boys 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  are  two  years  be- 
hind the  non-amokers  of  their  own  age  in  their  studies. 
An  investigation  was  carried  on  by  each  teacher,  and  he 
summarizes  their  reports  as  follows: 

"  The  investigation  concerns  nearly  twelve  hundred 
boys  from  the  first  grade  thru  the  high  school.  More 
than  one-thurd  of  these  admit  that  they  do  smoke  or  have 
smoked.  Those  who  say  they  never  smoked  are  counted 
in  the  list  of  non-users.  The  smokers  average  one  year 
older  than  those  of  theur  grade  who  are  non-smokers. 
The  inveterate  smokers  are  two  years  behind  the  non- 
users.     This  is  true  thru  all  the  gtaAea. 

"  That  the  divergence  does  not  increase  in  the  higher 
grades  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  smoke 
fail  and  drop  out  of  school  at  an  earher  age  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  those  who  do  not  smoke.  If  we  take  only 
those  who  smoke  habitually  the  difference  in  age  in  favor 
of  the  non-smokers  is  nearly  two  years.  Here  is  a  terri- 
ble loss  to  he  charged  up  to  the  cigaret  habit. 

"  But  there  are  other  losses;  the  teachers'  reports 
show  that  the  conduct  of  the  smokers  is  far  below  the 
average.  Some  of  the  reports  say  of  them:  'Self-con- 
trol poor,  inattentive,  not  trustworthy;  bad  memory,  care- 
less, excitable,  nervous,  bad  conduct;  lazy,  sleepy,  slow  to 
move;  very  dull,  blank  look;  heavy  eyes,  sick  frequently; 
never  did  any  good  work  in  school;  no  energy,  naturally 
bright,  but  no  power   of  concentration;  vacant  stare. 


gloomy,  listless.'  One  boy,  who  failed  regularly,  quit  the 
habit  and  now  passes  successfully.  Physical  deterioration 
is  also  a  very  noticeable  feature,  especially  in  shrinkage  of 
chest  measurement." 

These  conclusions  so  startled  the  people  of  Kokomo 
that  over  400  smokers  stopped  the  practice  and  the 
teachers  report  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  class 
exercises. 

Grand  Words  These. 

It  was  119  years  ago  that  Washington  delivered  his 
farewell  address  to  hia  officers  in  Fraunce's  Tavern,  New 
York  city;  the  anniversary  was  appropriately  observed  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety.    Governor  Odell  spoke  as  follows: 

"  There  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  lofty 
patriotism  and  the  noble  self-sacrifice  which  have  endeared 
to  our  people  the  names  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Wayne, 
Greene,  Schuyler,  and  other  generals  of  the  Revolution. 

"  What  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this,  and 
what  is  it  all  worth?  Was  our  country  brought  into  ex- 
istence for  the  purpose  only  of  building  up  a  nation  whose 
aim  was  wealth  and  whose  object  selfish  ambition?  Is 
there  no  other  color  on  our  horizon  than  gold?  Has  no 
responsibility  been  placed  upon  us  in  the  world's  work  or 
in  the  solution  of  its  problems  where  the  advancement 
and  civilization  of  humanity  are  the  results  to  be  pro- 
duced rather  than  in  the  more  sordid  ambitions  of  men? 

"  To  all  whose  patriotism  has  been  strengthened  by 
their  love  and  admiration  for  those  who  in  the  years 
gone  by  sought  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world  we  must  look  for  the  per- 
petuation of  these  principles  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  bonds  which  make  of  us  all  brothers,  which  give 
us  the  ready  ear  and  the  ready  hand  of  sympathy  to  wel- 
come here  those  whose  pathway  in  life  is  beset  with  dan- 
gers, diiliculties.  and  obstacles,  and  to  whom  liberty  means 
nothing,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  whose  education,  wh?se  hope,  and  whose  faith  rest 
upon  principles  of  humanity,  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man." 

lUiteratc  Children. 

From  the  figures  of  the  census  report,  regarding  illit- 
eracy of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
it  is  found  that  95.6  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  chil- 
dren of  native-born  parents  and  99.1  per  cent,  of  native 
white  children  of  foreign-born  parents  are  able  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  foreign-born  parents  live  mostly  in  -the 
Northern  and  Western  states  where  school  facilities  and 
systems  have  reached  high  efficiency,  and  erroneously,  to 
the  observation  that  these  people  gather,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  cities. 


Wing  of  new  Hi^  School  Buildii^,  Omaha,  Hebraska. -Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent, 
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Correlating  Nature  Study. 

IBjr  Bdfapard  F.  Higetotap^  ^tamfordU  Conn. 

(Continued  from  last  week. ) 


Incidentally  and  to  such  limited  extent  as  may  be 
found  necessary  there  is  manual  training.  Instead  of 
having  the  pupils  in  that  department  wholly  occupied  in 
m^ing  patent  boot-jacks,  wooden  nutmegs,  or  in  engrav- 
ing Chinese  hieroglyphics  in  wood — good  as  all  these 
things  may  be  from  an  artistic  point  of  view — let  some  of 
the  most  active  and  practical  boys  make  things  to  be  used 
in  nature  study.  There  is  the  doing  before  the  seeing, 
and  spontaneous  activity  and  original  seeing  are  the  prime 
essentials  of  true  nature  study. 

For  plant  life  we  want  the  germinating  case,  the  boxes 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  gardens,  the  miniature  hot-house 
with  roof  of  window-frame  and  shingles  of  glass,  the 
fernery,  and  the  plant  presses. 

For  insects,  there  are  the  net,  the  breeding-cages  in 
great  variety  of  designs,  the  tanks  for  aauatic  insects, 
amphibia,  and  fish.  There  are  the  vivaria  for  the  turtles 
or  snakes.  And  speaking  of  snakes  reminds  us  that  the 
same  vivaria  covered  with  wire  netting  may  have  the 
bottom  turfed  over  and  used  as  a  cage  in  which  to  watch 
grasshoppers  shed  their  coats  from  time  to  time. 

As  we  go  higher  in  animal  life  there  is  even  greater 
scope  for  the  manual  training  correlation,  for  the  design- 
ing and  development  of  the  artistic  talent.  What  scope 
for  all  this  is  given  by  the  designing  and  building  of  bird- 
houses!  What  a  variety  of  grades  and  styles  of  work- 
manship! For  our  four-footed  animals  we  need  a  cage, 
one  box-like  section  lined  with  sheet-tin,  the  other  an 
open  framework  on  which  wire  netting  is  neatly  tacked. 

Would  you  develop  originality,  increase  ingenuity, 
quicken  powers  of  observation,  just  correlate  manual 
training  with  nature-study  interests  and  see  how  the  eyes 
will  glisten  and  the  whole  child-life  wake  up.  You  wake 
him  up  by  one  thing  and  he  is  awake  to  all.  ''  I  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  my  geometry  and  Latin  since  I  became 
interested  in  nature  study.  I'm  going  to  be  somebody,'' 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  high  school  boy.  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  "  air  castles  "  about  being 
a  scientist  and  making  some  great  discovery.  That  boy 
woke  up.  He  came  to  himself  and  the  life  developed  by 
nature  study  will  be  useful  and  efficient  in  any  occupa- 
tion. 

Nature  study  is  a  valuable  correlation  in  teaching  true 
democracy — the  American  idea.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
or  oligarchy  in  nature.  Even  the  queen  of  conmdunal 
Hymenoptera  is  not  an  aristocrat,  but  the  most  prodi- 
gious worker  of  them  all.  She  is  even  "elected"  from 
among  the  plebeian  worker  eggs  and  held  to  her  position 
by  the  most  perfect  democracy  in  the  world,  by  an  abso- 
lutely universal  approbation. 

The  naturalist  who  sees  things  in  their  true  relation 
sees  no  high  nor  low,  but  universal  cooperation  and  mutual 
interdependence.  "Act  well  your  own  part,  for  therein 
all  honor  lies,"  is  not  only  the  accepted,  but  the  acted 
and  lived  motto.  The  scarlet  tanager  is  attractive,  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  show  the  young  folks  that  the  earth- 
worm has  a  mission  quite  as  important.  Nature  study 
impresses  one  with  respect  for  high  and  low,  large  and 
small,  and  binds  all  together  in  universal  sympathy  and 

brotherhood. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Nature  study  impresses  one  with  the  importance  of 
so-called  lowly  things.  The  balance  may  be  easily  upset 
at  many  a  point.  In  the  natural  world  as  well  as  in  the 
spintual  this  is  true.  "  For  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  wesJc  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  which  are." 


How  many  times  is  this  exemplified  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture. A  world  all  lilies,  butterflies,  goldfinches,  peacocks, 
generals,  lawyers,  and  policemen  would  not  be  a  well  bal- 
anced world.  You  must  have  com  and  potatoes  and 
chickens,  and  men  with  the  hoe.  Such  truths  of  the 
balance  of  nature  and  of  civic  life  should  be  correlated 
with  nature  study.  There  is  a  mighty  lot  of  such  truth 
expressed  in  this  statement  by  Richard  Jeffries: 

'Could  imperial  Rpme  have  only  grown  sufficient 
wheat  in  Italy  to  have  fed  her  legions,  Caesar  would 
still  be  master  of  three-fourths  of  the  earth.  Rome 
thought  more  in  her  latter  days  of  grapes  and  oysters  and 
mullets,  that  change  color  as  they  die,  and  singing  girls 
and  flute-playing,  and  cynic  verse  of  Horace — anything 
rather  than  com.  Rome  is  no  more,  and  the  lords  of 
the  world  are  they  who  have  mastership  of  wheat." 

In  an  interesting  account  of  searchmgs  for  the  wild 
mouse.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  interpolates  this  statement: 

"  The  whole  world  is  thick  with  fools  who  have  lost  all 
because  of  their  insane  desire  to  better  their  conditions. 
Early  in  life  we  reach  our  proper  level,  and  he  is  blessed 
who  has  no  ambition  to  soar  above  it." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  his  mouse.  At  first 
reading  this  seems  incongmous.  It  is  merely  nature 
study  illumed  by  a  flashlight  of  tme  democracy. 

Correlate  nature  study  in  large  quantity  and  persist- 
ently with  patriotism,  that  important  part  of  a  child's 
education  that  is  somehow  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
its  roots  in  fighting  and  in  political  intrigues.  It  is  not 
civil  history  but  natural  history  that  should  primarily  be 
correlated  with  patriotism. 

What  is  patriotism?  Love  of  country,  isn't  it? — ^the 
country  including  the  little  congestions  which  we  call 
villages  and  cities — the  country  itself,  not  mere  pride  in 
victories  of  warfare,  ability  to  fight,  not  political  intrigues 
past  and  present,  but 

"  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

"  Let  music  swell  the  breeze 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

.... 
From  every  moimtain  side 

Let  freedom  ring." 

That  is  patriotism;  that  is  love  of  country,  our  beauti- 
ful lovable  country.  Isn't  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call 
patriotism  missing  the  main  thing — ^mere  machinery  of 
patriotism?  Isn't  much  of  our  so-called  patriotic  teach- 
ing the  mere  mechanics  of  warfare  and  politics — so 
much  so  that  the  real  love  of  our  country  is  lost  sight  of? 
Let  us  talk  less  about  our  savage  fighting  and  "  the  men 
behind  the  guns,"  and  more  of  the  real  thing  that  we 
have  been  seeking  to  establish — love  of  our  beautiful 
country.  So  correlate  nature  study  with  patriotism  and 
let  patriotism  grow  out  of  our  love  of  nature  study.  For 
nature  study,  rightly  understood,  isn't  a  matter  of  bugs 
and  snakes,  but  of  the  highest  and  best  patriotism.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  trees,  the  roads,  the  sunsets,  the  clouds, 
the  old  homestead,  the  city  home  and  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, even  if  there  isn't  much  that  is  attractive 
except  the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  stars  above.  ''  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  And  here 
comes  in  the  fighting  part  but  only  secondarily.  The 
naturalist — using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense — ha  your 
tme  patriot.  The  naturalist  so  loves  the  hills,  the  val- 
leys, the  fields  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  them 
and  his  brother  and  sister  of  dear  old  Mother  Nature. 

**  Strike— for  yomr  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike— for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 
€rod,  and  yoiir  native  land." 

The  native  land  and  God.  That  sums  it  all.  "  My 
heart  with  rapture  thrills,  like  that  above."    Love  of  ns 
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thre  land— nature  study — ^brings  our  thoughts,  the  life,  to 
a  higher  plane. 

And  right  here  is  another  important  part  of  a  child's 
education,  moral  training,  to  be  thoroly  correlated  with 
and  produced  by  niature  study. 

*'  Nature  is  loved  by  what  is  bed  in  us,**  truly  said 
Emerson.  And  the  more  freely  we  exercise  that  ''besf 
in  the  love  of  nature  the  better  the  working  order  in 
which  we  keep  it.  *'  The  sunset  is  unlike  anything  under- 
neath it;  it  wants  men."  You  can't  improve  that  child 
by  preaching  words  alone.  Influence  by  example  and 
association.  The  story  of  the  naughty  boy  that  came  to 
some  bad  end,  and  of  the  goody-go^y  boy  that  became  a 
millionaire  and  played  golf  and  (&ove  an  automobile  isn't 
effective  because  it  isn't  true  to  life,  and  the  child  soon 
detects  the  sham.  But  the  flower  is  ever  beautiful,  the 
bird  is  joyous,  and  nature  is  true.  More  than  stories 
with  a  moral  would  I  vahie  nature  for  morality. 

"  Nor  hev  a  feelin'  if  it  doesn't  smack, 
0'  wut  some  critter  chose  to  feel  'way  back; 
(Why,  I'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  a  square  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's  ink.)" 

Would  you  have  the  child  pure?  Let  him  associate 
with  puri^.    Says  Thoreau: 

"  Exquisitely  beautiful  and  unlike  anything  we  have  is 
the  first  water-lily  just  expanded  in  some  shallow  lagoon 
where  the  water  is  leaving  it,  perfectly  fresh  and  pure 
before  the  insects  have  dScovered  it.  How  admirable  is 
its  purity.  .  .  .  It  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  its 
9cent  suggedi  it!*  A  good  suggestion  from  that  and  other 
flowers,  isn't  it? 

Would  you  have  the  child  beautiful — real  beauty  per- 
meating every  fiber?    Says  Burroughs: 

''  Nature  does  nothing  merely  for  beauty;  beauty  fol- 
lows as  the  inevitable  result.  .  .  .  Indeed,  when  I  go 
to  the  woods  or  fields,  or  ascend  to  the  hilltop,  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  gazing  upon  beauty  at  all,  but  to  be  breathing 
it  like  air.  ...  It  rises  from  every  tangle  and 
ehasm.  ...  I  am  not  a  spectator  of,  but  a  partici- 
pator in  it." 

Would  you  have  the  child  joyous?  Says  Rev.  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp:  * 

"  The  joy  in  wild  things  is  the  joy  of  being  wild  with 
them — ^vacation  joy." 

And  so  we  can  go  to  nature  for  all  excellencies.  Na- 
ture is  constantly  trying  to  win  us.  Or,  as  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor  has  expressed  it: 

"  We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nurslings  with  their  smiles." 

Correlate  the  child's  moral  training  with  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  loveliness  of  nature.  For  we  older  ones 
must  say  with  Tennyson,  '^  I  am  a  part  of  all  I  have  seen." 
How  much  then  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  things 
seen — on  the  correlation  with  real  great  things,  matters 
of  intense  vital  importance.  With  nature  study  may  be 
correlated  the  minor  matters  you  are  so  accustomed  to 
associate  with  it.  With  your  nature  study  mud  be  cor- 
related these  higher  matters  if  you  would  rightly  teach. 
Let  it  fill  every  fiber  of  the  child's  make-up,  now  and  for 
all  time.  What  a  suggestion  has  Walt  Whitman  given 
us  for  correlation: 

"  There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 

And  the  first  object  he  looked  iipon,  that  object  he  became: 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for  the  day,  or  a  certam 
part  of  the  day,  or  for  many  years,  or  stretching  cycles 
of  years. 

The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  child, 

And  grass,  and  white  and  red  moming-elories,  and  white  and 
red  clover,  and  the  song  of  the  phoeDe-bird. 

And  the  fish  suspending  themselves  so  curiously  below  there, 
and  the  beautiful  curious  liquid. 

And  the  water-plants  with  their  graceful  flat  heads*-all  be- 
came part  of  him." 

But  your  nature  study  must  be  correlated  with  some- 
thing even  higher  than  all  this.  It  must  reach  the  high- 
est spiritual  faculties,  reaching  out,  aye,  taking  hold  of 
the  Great  Infinity.  Your  nature  study  must  b«  corre- 
lated with  a  religious  life,    If  ;rou  are  domg  tbftt  J^  are 


doing  the  best  correlating.  You  are  realizing  what  nar 
ture  study  means!    You  are  agreeing  with  Emerson: 

''  Eivery  earnest  glimce  we  give  to  the  realities  around 
us,  with  intent  to  learn,  proceeds  from  a  holy  impulse, 
and  is  really  songs  of  praise.  What  difference  can  it 
make  whether  it  take  the  shape  of  exhortation,  or  of  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  or  of  scientific  statement?  Theee 
are  forms  merely.  Thru  them  we  express,  at  last,  the 
fact  that  God  has  done  thus  or  thus." 

Yes,  most  emphatically  nature  study  may  be  correlated 
with  various  phases  of  a  child's  education,  but  the  teacher 
should  not  be  solely  occupied  in  raking  straws  when  there 
are  glorious  things  higher  up. 


The  Chimney  Drummer  Boy. 

There's  a  boy  I  know  and  he  drums  all  day. 
For  his  chief  delight  is  in  soldier  play. 

'Tie  a  very  little  boy 

And  a  very  big  drum. 
And  everywhere  he  goes  he  makes  things  hum. 
With  his  brum  h  rrr  rum-frrttm,  m'  Brum  !  Brum  ! 

Now  Santa  Glaus  heard  him,  one  Christmas  eve, 
And  he  said  to  himself, ''  'TIS  clear,  I  perceive, 
That  this  idle  boy  is  no  good  here; 
For  to  study  and  work  are  not  his  sphere. 

So  I'll  take  him  with  me. 

My  drummer  to  be, 
And  I'll  feed  him  on  jam  and  peppercorn  tea. 

And  my  elves  will  come 

When  they  hear  him  drum — 
Pbn,  ratra-pULn^  plan,  tuwre-tumrium. 
Brum,  br  rrr  rumrbrum,  Brum!  " 

That  night,  as  he  slept  in  his  trundle-bed. 

With  .his  drum  and  his  drum-sticks  under  his  head, 

They  were  all  whisked  off  up  the  chimney  flue — 

The  drum  stuck  tight. 

But  the  boy  went  thru. 
Then  Santa  Glaus  sneezed  with  the  soot  in  his  nose. 
And  the  boy  woke  up,  as  you  may  suppose. 
He  lost  his  hold  on  the  chimney  rim; 
Head  over  heels,  he  tumbled  in — 
Bim  !    (That  was  his  head.) 
Bim,  tumbJMn,  himMm  !    (Those  were  his  heels.) 

There  he  is  in  his  own  big  drum, 
For  he  can't  get  out  till  the  kingdom  come. 
So  he  drums  all  day,  to  his  heart's  delight. 
And  the  elfins  feed  him  every  night. 

In  the  fireplace  dark, 

If  you  listen  sharp. 
When  the  house  is  still  and  the  watch-dogs  bark. 
When  the  wind's  northeast  and  the  storm  is  come. 

Up  the  chimney  glum 

You  can  hear  him  drum — 

B-T-^r-r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r-Tum,  Brum  ! 

— ^WiLUAM  J.  Long,  in  The  Outlook. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 
Week  Ending  December  18,  1902. 

A  cablegram  reports  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Pabner,  on  December  6,  at  Paris.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished, brilliant,  and  thoroly  practical  teacher,  and  the 
befit  known  and  most  popular  of  the  women  educators  of 
New  England.  She  was  much  in  demand  as  a  public 
speaker. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  bom  in  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  in  1855. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  she 
taught  successively  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  and  Wellesley  college.  From  1881  to  1887,  she 
was  president  of  the  latter  instiWtion.  Later,  she  acted 
as  dean  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  was  the  commissioner  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  board  of  education,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Educational  Association  of  Boston,  trustee  of 
Wellesley  college,  president  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Institute  for  Girls,  in  Spain,  and  held  many  other  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  and  honor.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard  university. 
This  wonderful  woman  will  be  greatly  missed,  for  she 
lent  the  power  of  her  influence  to  many  progressive 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools. 


The  Rochester  Superintendency. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert's  resignation  as 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  become 
the  manager  of  the  educational  department  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  will  be  read  with  surprise  and  regret. 
He  is  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  has  twice  demon- 
strated, under  peculiarly  difficult  conditions,  his  remark- 
able power  of  transforming  a  large  system  of  public 
instruction,  so  that  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  high 
school  his  convictions  are  seen  at  work.  He  is  always 
sure  of  himself,  knows  what  he  wants,  and  gets  what  he 
wants.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  possibilities,  especially 
of  the  elementary  school  field,  could  not  induce  him  to 
extend  his  labors  to  many  other  places  where  his  peculiar 
strength  might  work  salutary  changes.  Financially,  no 
doubt,  he  could  not  do  anywhere  better  than  in  the  posi- 
tion upon  which  he  will  enter  February  first.  Outside 
of  the  great  university  presidencies,  there  is  no  man  in 
the  school  field  as  well  rewarded  in  a  material  sense.  The 
Rochester  school  people,  the  board,  and  parents  of  school 
children  are  sorry  to  have  him  go,  and  his  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted.  One  of  the  Rochester  papers 
writes  that  **  his  acceptability  to  the  board  and  with  the 
great  body  of  Rochester's  citizens  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned." "  There  can  be  no  question,"  the  same  editorial 
reads  on,  **  as  to  the  fine  professional  qualifications  and 
rare  inspirational  influence  of  the  retiring  superintendent; 
he  has  imparted  a  tone  and  a  quality  to  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  which  it  sadly  lacked  before." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce 
the  election  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw  as  Mr.  Gilbert's 
successor  at  the  head  of  the  Rochester  city  school  sys- 
tem,— all  the  more  so  because  the  election  came  to  him 
unsought  for,  and  without  his  entering  the  contest  as  a 
candidate.  The  only  man  who  besides  him  received  a 
vote  was  Prin.  George  H.  Walden,  of  one  of  the  city 
schools,  an  estimable  teacher,  well  worthy  of  the  promo- 
tion his  friends  had  intended  for  him.  The  present 
school  board  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  high-minded, 
genuine  friends  of  the  schools,  sincerely  and  intelligently 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  instruction. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Forbes,  only  questions 
touching  the  real  welfare  of  the  schools  were  permitted 
to  influence  the  choice  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  successor.  Dr. 
Shaw  will  begin  his  new  work  on  February  first,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  hundreds  of  students  in  the  New  York 


University  School  of  Pedagogy,  which  institution  he 
made  respected  by  the^  educators  of  the  country,  by  un- 
failing devotion  to  its  best  interests.  Elven  tho  the  ex- 
asperatingly  crotchety  policy  of  the  aged  chancellor  of 
the  university  in  dealing  with  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  school  must  have  proved  a  sore  trial  to  him,  he 
remained  -^at  his  post  bravely  bearlttg  the  burdens  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  school  safely  ps^  the  dangerous 
rocks  upon  which  soixie  months  ago  it  seemed  to  be 
threatenlBd  to  go  to  pieces.  His  cl^ee  this  year  have 
been  the  largest  of  probably  any  university  department 
of  pedagogy  in  the  country.  The  courses  he  gave  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  iii  school  management  have 
been  increasingly  popular.  If  there  were  any  indications 
of  greater  promise  of  useful  activity  in  the  university, 
even  the  higher  salary  of  the  superintendency  could  not 
have  induced  him  to  leave,  but  under  the  circumstances 
he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  accept  the  call.  The 
Rochester  people  are  glad  to  get  him,  as  they  are  assured 
that  he  is  a  peiBonal  friend  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  in  thoro 
sympathy  with  his  educational  ideas  and  methods. 


The  Next  Joint  Convention. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
Brother  Winship's  prognostications  with  reference  to  the 
joint  meeting  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  superin- 
tendents, which  proved^o  splendid  a  success  at  Albany, 
last  October,  should  have  made  him  somewhat  cautious 
on  this  particular  point.  But  the  fascination  of  being 
with  Saul  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets  is  worth  even  the 
risk  of  bdng  wrong  nine  times  in  ten.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  no  decision  whatever  that  another 
joint  convention  will  be  held,  next  year,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  real  facts  are  these:  The  Massachusette  and 
the  New  England  associations  of  school  superintendents 
united,  on  November  14,  in  an  invitation  to  New  York 
Council  of  Superintendents,  to  be  with  them  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  fall  of  1903.  On  the  strength  of  the  invi- 
tations, Pres.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  of  the  New  York  coun- 
cil, asked  the  secretary  to  address  a  circular  of  inquiry 
requesting  the  New  Yorkers  to  vote  on  the  invitations 
and  place  of  meeting.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely  that  either 
Springfield  or  Boston  will  be  chosen.  A  few  would  like 
to  go  to  Pittsfield.  The  method  behind  the  prophecy 
fixing  upon  Springfield  for  1903  runs  something  like  this: 
N.  E.  A.  at  Boston  In  July  (settled);  New  York  superin- 
tendents miLst  meet  in  Massachusetts,  in  190S  (some- 
body's snap  judgment);  the  union  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Springfield,  in  1903  (logic). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  New  Yorkers  may  vote 
as  indicated  in  spite  of  the  prophecy.  The  situation, 
is  about  like  this:  The  New  York  state  council  meets 
only  once  a  year.  It  is  semi-ofilcial,  in  that  it  sug- 
gests and  formulates  necessary  and  desirable  local  school 
legislation,  and  many  if  not  most  of  the  members  have 
their  expenses  to  the  meeting  paid  by  their  boards  of  ed- 
ucation. The  New  Yorkers  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  meet  with  their  New  England  confreres  as  fre- 
quently as  conditions  will  permit.  They  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  paid  them  by  the  Massachusetts 
educators.  They  want  to  renew  and  keep  alive  the 
friendly  exchange  of  experiences  begun  at  Albany.  As 
to  the  rest,  there  is  no  unanimity  as  yet.  The  sense  of 
some  of  the  leaders  is  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
purely  local  meeting  between  joint  conventions.  Other 
things  being  equal  they  would  prefer  to  vote  for  1904. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  selecti6n  of  Niagara  Falls  as  tiie 
next  meeting  place,  which  was  made  rather  carelessly  at 
Albany,  is  not  meeting  with. much  favor  for  various  rea- 
sons. In  this  dilemma  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  New 
Englanders  appears  doubly  attractive  and  will  quite  likely 
be  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  which  breaks  out  at  frequent 
intervals  over  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  women  col- 
lege graduates  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  women  graduates  in  Scotland  have  mamed. 
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Patriotic  Words. 

Pnsid«nt  Roosevelf  s  message  will  be  read  by  man; 
high  school  pupile,  assuredly,  and  they  will  find  in  it 
miny  passages  descriptive  of  an  idf>al  manhood.  He  is 
an  earnest  patriot,  and  the  sentences  we  quot«  are  not 
UBDally  found  in  similar;  docuntenta; 

"Ours  is  not  the  creed  of  the  weakling  and  the 
cowuti;  ours  is  the  gospel  of  hope  and  of  high  en- 
deavor." 


Sin»T.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Who  has  accepted  a  poaition  with  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as 

manager  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 

publishing  house,  at  a  salary  of  $7,000. 

"  This  nation  is  seated  on  a  continent  flanked  by  two 
great  oceans.  It  is  composed  of  men,  the  descenduits 
of  pioneers,  or,  in  a  sense,  pioneers  themselves;  of  men 
winnowed  out  from  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
by  the  energy,  the  boldness,  and  love  of  adventure  found 
in  their  own  eaiter  hearts.  Such  a  nation,  so  placed,  will 
surely  wrest  success  from  fortune." 

"  Our  people,  the  sons  of  the  men  of  the  Civil  war, 
the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  iron  in  their  blood,  rejoice 
in  the  present  and  face  the  future  high  of  heart  and 
resolute  of  will." 

"  We  may  either  fail  greatly  or  succeed  greatly;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  the  endeavor  from  which  either  great 
failure  or  great  success  must  come." 

"  We  do  not  shrink  from  the  struggle  before  us." 

"We  know  that  we  can  solve  them  [the  problems  of 
government]  and  solve  them  well,  provided  only  that  we 
bring  to  the  solution  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  were  shown  by  the  men  who,  in  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington, founded  this  government  and,  in  the  days  of  Lin- 
coln, preserved  it." 

"  We  can  get  good  government  only  upon  condition 
that  we  keep  true  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  na- 
tion was  founded,  and  judge  each  man,  not  as  a  part  of 
-a  class,  but  npon  his  individual  merits." 

"  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  nf  any  man,  rich  or 
poor,  whatever  his  creed,  his  occupation,  his  birthplace, 
or  his  residence,  is  that  he  shall  act  well  and  honorably 
by  his  neighbor  and  his  country." 

"  We  are  neither  for  the  rich  man  as.  such  nor  for  the 
poor  man  aa  such;  we  are  for  the  upright  man,  rich  or 
poor." 

"  A  fund..mLntal  requisite  of  social  efficiency  is  a  high 
standard  of  individual  energy  and  excellence." 

"  A  fundamental  base  of  civilization  is  the  inviolability 
of  property." 


"  No  country  has  ever  occupied  a  higher  plane  of  na- 
tional well-being  than  ours  at  the  present  moment. 
.  .  .  This  industrial  development  must  not  be 
checked." 

"  Stability  of  economic  policy  must  always  be  the  prime 
economic  need  of  this  country." 

"  Every  employer,  every  wage-worker,  must  be  guar- 
anteed his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his 
property  or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others." 

It  is  painful  to  hear  from  John  A.  Hobaon,  of  Oxford 
university,  that  drinking  and  gambling  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  England  during  the  last  half  century  and  are 
on  the  increase  now.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  in  the  cities  where  one-third  persistently  remain  in 
abject  poverty.  These  are  matters  that  must  deeply  in- 
terest all  but  seven-by-nine  pedagogs.  This  matter  was 
at  one  time  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion  by  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Association,  for  it  is  an  ed- 
ucational as  well  as  a  political  question. 

Our  civilization  is  lu'gely  the  result  of  education.  Let 
the  teacher  of  a  class  of  boys  ask  himself  the  sober  ques- 
tion. Must  these  boys  become  drunkards  and  beggars? 
And  then  let  him  ask  what  is  to  prevint  this.  The 
schooling  he  is  giving  them  is  certain  to  be  a  great  help  , 
as  they  attempt  to  find  their  way  "  amid  the  encircling 
gloom,"  but  is  it  the  main  reliance?  Is  it  that  substantial 
support  the  public  suppose  it  to  be?  We  justly  value 
our  public  school  system,  but  our  prosperity  is  not  the 
result  of  that  alone. 

There  are  seven  influences  that  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  our  ststA  of  minds,  in  other  words  that  edu- 
cate us.  These  are  the  school,  the  home,  the  public, 
(our  companions,)  the  newspapers,  the  literature  we  se- 
lect, the  business  we  fellow,  and  our  ideals.  Where 
shall  the  force  come  from  to  cause  all  these  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools?  That 
is  the  great  question  of  the  day.  True,  it  is  not  yet 
one  that  is  being  seriously  debated,  but  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  it  will  be— it  will  have  to  be. 


Dr.  Sdwabd  R.  Shaw,  of  New  York  University. 

Was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gilbert  as  superintendent  of 

echools  at  Rochester,  M.  Y.,  to  enter  upon  hia  new 

duties  on  Februair  1, 1908. 
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Western  Reserve  Conference. 

The  third  annual  conference  of  collegiate  and  secon- 
dary instructors  recently  held  at  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity (Cleveland)  proved  to  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  meetings  of  this  kind  ever  held  in  Ohio.  ''  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Secondaiy  School  Instructors^" 
''  Problems  in  Secondary  School  Adnunistration/'  "  Prob- 
lems in  College  Administration,"  "  How  Can  the  Colleges 
Improve  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools,"  were  the 
subjects  discussed  by  Supt.  S.  0.  Hartwell,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan;  Franklin  T.  Jones,  of  South  High  school, 
Cleveland;  Dr.  H.  A.  Aikins,  of  Western  R(E»erve  uni- 
versity; Prof.  David  R.  Major,  of  Ohio  State  university; 
Prin.  C.  C.  Ballou,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Prin.  M.  J.  Fletcher, 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  of  Central 
High  school,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  of 
Niagara  Palls,  New  York;  Prof.  John  H.  Grove,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university;  Prin.  C.  C.  Beazelle,  of  Central 
High  school,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Pres.  J.  W.  Bashford,  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university;  Pres.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Ohio 
university;  Pres.  W.  F.  Peirce,  of  Kenyon  college;  and 
Pres.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  university;  Prin. 
J.  Remsen  Bishop,  of  Walnut  Hills  High  school,  Cincin- 
nati, O.;  Supt.  C.  E.  Carey,  of  Warren,  0.;  Prof.  S.  E. 
McLennan,  of  Oberlin  college;  Supt.  N.  H.  Chaney,  of 
Youngstown,  0.;  Prof.  Elias  Compton,  of  Wooster  uni- 
versity, and  Supt.  J.  B.  Riehey,  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 

/Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  brought  forward 
was  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous 
session  upon  the  high  school  course.  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pet- 
tee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  principal  of  the 
University  school,  Cleveland,  formerly  instructor  in  Phil- 
lips Andover  academy.  The  report  is  based  upon  the 
judgments  of  nearly  two  hundted  teachers,  principals,  and 
school  superintendents  offered  in  answer  to  certain  spe- 
cific questions  sent  out  by  the  committee.  The  report 
lays  out  a  program  of  work  in  language,  mathematics, 
history,  science,  and  culture,  and  is  designed  to  cover  six 
years,  running  from  the  age  of  twelve  and  thuteen  to 
seventeen  and  eighteen.  The  general  features  of  the 
report  are  (1)  the  six  years  of  the  high  school  are  divided 
into  two  periods  of  three  years  each,  one  under  the  name 
lower  high  school,  and  the  other  upper  high  schooL  (2) 
No  two  foreign  languages  are  included  in  the  same  peri- 
od, except  in  one  or  two  instances.  (3)  French  or  Ger- 
man is  begun  in  the  first  of  the  six  yeara.  (4)  Algebra 
and  geometry  are  begun  in  the  first  of  the  six  years.  (5) 
Latin  is  begun  in  the  third  year  of  the  six.  (6)  Greek 
is  not  included,  but  it  is  assumed  that  Greek  will  be  be- 
gun in  college.  (7)  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  college 
course  will  be  three  years. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  whole  scheme  in- 
cludes a  complete  curriculum  with  the  triennium  as  a 
unit  of  distribution.  The  lower  primary  school  covers 
three  years,  from  six  to  nine;  the  upper  grammar  school 
three  years,  from  nine  to  twelve;  the  lower  high  school 
three  years,  from  twelve  to  fifteen;  and  the  upper  high 
school  the  years  from  fifteen  to  eighteen;  the  college  or 
technical  school  three  years,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one; 
the  professional  or  graduate  school  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four. 

The  report  is  exceedingly  significant.  It  was  voted  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  d^cussion  at  the  time  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  to  be  held  in  Western  Reserve 
university  in  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  presentations  made  in  the 
conference  was  by  President  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  state 
university.  He  spoke  of  the  college  problems,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

**  Under  existing  conditions,  the  president,  more  than 
any  other  one  person,  is  held  responsible  in  the  public 
mind  for  everything  that  pertains  to  the  administration 
of  the  college.  Behind  him  the  trustees  are  shielded  on 
th^  theory  that  they  approve  his  policy  so  long  as  he  re- 
mshw  in  o£5ce.    Members  of  the  faculty  are  wielding  an 


increasing  influence  upon  public  sentiment,  but  conditions 
will  never  exist  that  will  relieve  the  president  from  being 
the  public  and  officii^  representative  of  the  educational 
theory  and  the  public  policy  of  the  institution. 

"  Ctf  the  i^blems  that  confront  the  administn^tion,  I 
mention,  first,  T%b  Quality  of  Education.  This  is  not 
wholly  an  ethical  question.  It  is  not  a  question  whether 
a  college  is  standing  for  high  ideals,  and  whether  it  aims 
to  produce  high  character  and  good  citizenship.  These 
things  have  been  secured  outside  of  college  walls,  and 
we  hope  that  conditions  may  remain  so  that  these  results 
may  always  be  reached  outside  of  the  college.  Inside  the 
college  we  must  face  the  problem  of  making  better  char- 
acter and  greater  efSciency  than  can  be  made  without 
the  college.  The  student  must  become,  more  of  a  man 
because  of  the  college  experience  than  is  possible  with- 
out it.  There  is  a  certain  "  margin  of  profit,"  so  to 
speak,  thafc  must  be  realized  by  reason  of  college  training 
which  wiU  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  de- 
manded by  the  college.  The  institution  must  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  rational  and  intelli- 
gent men.  The  ex^mes  of  abstract  theory  and  <iuper- 
ficial  utilitarianism  must  alike  be  avoided.  The  college 
must  be  at  (mce  the  servant  and  the  leader  of  the 
people. 

'  Second,  The  Prottem  qf  Saiaries.  Most  presidents 
find  themseiveB  onnpelled  to  advertise  first-grade  faculties 
on  fourth-grade  salaries.  The  administration  must  face 
the  compwEitive  merits  of  men,  the  comparative  merits 
of  departments,  the  comparative  importance  of  subjects, 
and  be  prepared  to  put  a  commercial  value  upon  things 
not  commercial  in  their  nature,  and  satisfy  at  once  the 
crying  demand  of  the  laborer  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
and  an  uni4)preciative  public  sentiment  which  regards 
the  salary  as  a  sinecure. 

"  Third,  The  Problem  qf  Equipment.  The  demands  of 
modem  education  are  so  numerous  in  laboratory  and  li- 
brary that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  needs  of  any 
institution  that  would  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. It  is  true  and  generally  recognized  that  scientific 
instruction  is  always  expensive;  that  laboratories  are  not 
money  makers;  that  libraries  consume  more  than  they 
produce,  but  not  so  generally  recognized  that  even  a  dead 
language  must  be  enlivened  by  means  of  the  stereopticon 
and  an  art  gallery.  We  haxe  fallen  upon  times  when  the 
teacher  is  almost  submerged  in  equipment.  Moreover, 
the  increasing  number  of  students  and  increasing  sub- 
jects of  study  and  investigation,  make  the  problem  of 
administering  the  revenues,  determining  the  teaching 
force,  and  providing  facilities  for  instruction  most  per- 
plexing. How  much,  if  any,  of  these  things,  is  really 
desirable,  or  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  justifiable,  is 
no  light  question. 

''  Fourth,  The  Problem  of  Athletics.  A  distinguished 
college  president  has  said  of  one  of  our  oldest  institu- 
tions, that  athleticism  and  luxury  are  sapping  its  intellec- 
tual life.  Very  few  subjects  in  the  college  curriculum 
receive  as  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  faculty 
members  of  the  athletic  board  as  the  subject  of  athletics. 
Prohibition  would  be  as  futile  ad*  unlimited  liberty.  The 
problem  of  securing  a  righteous  reign  of  law,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  old  maxim  of  temperance  in  all 
things,  is  extremely  difficult  in  athletics. 

''  The  last  problem  I  need  to  refer  to  is  the  Problem  qf 
Economy.  In  college  administration  it  is  easier  to  secure 
money  than  it  is  to  spend  it  wisely;  to  secure  adequate 
returns  for  the  money  expended  is  a  difficult  problem. 
This  phase  of  the  question  has  not  been  much  discussed. 
The  enormous  investments  in  colleges  will  need  to  justi- 
fy themselves  on  the  score  of  a  careful  use  of  the  reven- 
ues. Hitherto  each  college  has  demanded  money  because 
some  other  one  has  it,  and  the  conclusion  n^  been,  with- 
out question,  that  large  revenues  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Specifications  are  not  common  in  connection  with 
these  requests.  The  college  president  must  stfmd  for  a 
wise  economy  of  revenue." 
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The  Value  of  Going  to  College. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  university,  in 
addressing  the  New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers^  A^o- 
ciation  on  "  The  Meaning  of  a  University  Education," 
said  in  part: 

Men  who  have  achieved  great  success  in  life  without  col- 
lege education  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  devoting  four  years  of  one's  life  to  the  curricuhun  of  a 
university.  Those  four  years  are  an  integral  and  consistent 
part  of  a  young  man's  life.  Evei^  man  who  .is  worth  his 
salt  feels  at  some  time  that  his  life  is  too  narrow  for  him,  so 
he  reads  books  to  enlarge  his  horizon.  He  reads  books  for 
the  seeing  of  the  whole  map  of  life,  the  main  roads  and  the 
bypaths  alike,  the  sorrows  and  joys  and  tragedies  that  men 
have  had.  That  is  why  a  man  goes  to  collie,  for  he  can't 
learn  it  elsewhere. 

The  danger  of  the  United  States  is  provincialism,  adanger 
arising  from  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the  country  will  not 
tmderitand  the  other  parts.  The  breakins[  down  of  these 
sectional,  non-comprehending,  non-sympathusing  barriers  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  enects  of  a  college  course. 

One  does  not  go  to  college  to  sit  under  tutors  and  count 
periods  of  recitation.  One  goes  to  get  at  things,  to  learn 
something,  irrespective  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 

What  is  better  yet  is  the  intellectual  companionships  and 
comradeships  one  forms  at  college,  and  when  I  have  said 
that,  I  have  reached  the  gist  of  the  matter.  What  one  gets 
in  college— and  it  s  the  best— is  this:  Comradeships  fom^ 
at  school  are  too  short  and  otherwise  inadequate.  And  if  a 
hofy  lives  in  tl^  cities  and  goes  to  his  college  lecture  on  a 
street  car  he  is  not  beyond  the  stage  of  his  school  period. 
The  real  breeding  of  the  mind  is  done  in  between  class  nours, 
in  the  close  comradeships  of  college  life,  the  constant  living 
together.  After  four  years  of  it,  it  is  something  you  can^ 
git  out  of  a  man  by  force.  It  is  the  rubbing  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  tests  of  strenfi^,  and  the  challenge  of  intellect. 
The  best  thing  that  has  nappened  in  college  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  is  the  fact  that  the  mstructors  have  ceased  to  be  a 
body  separate  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  comradeship  of 
the  course. 

The  present  age  is  breedinir  self-consciousness  and  egotism 
in  men  because  we  insist  upon  spoiling  tiiem,  makinjg:  them 
think  that  their  work  is  done.  Bgotism  is  a  sort  of  mtellec- 
tual  provincialism  that  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  worid  is 
contained  in  himself.  When  a  man  soes  to  college  we  take 
him  out  of  self  and  make  him  know  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  the  world— to  know  how  small  he  reaUy  is. 

President  Wilson  added  some  new  thoughts  'to  his 
arguments  for  a  full  course  of  college  life  when  he  ad- 
diissed  the  Princeton  club,  of  Chicago.    He  said: 

My  hobbv  is  to  establish  in  Princeton  university  a  system 
of  tutors  like  that  of  England,  which  shall  throw  the  senion 
and  juniors  upon  their  own  resources  and  start  in  them  habits 
of  independent,  self-restraint  thinking.  By  doing  this  we 
shall  give  Princeton  a  distinction  such  as  will  remove  it  en- 
tirely from  competition  by  ot^er  colleges. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  natural,  carnal  man  was  meant 
to  sit  down  and  read  a  book.  I  myself  would  rather  see  and 
hear  things  than  find  them  out  from  the  pages  of  a  printed 
book.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  learn  of  the  past  and  of 
experiences  far  from  us  from  books.  A  good  tutor  or  read- 
inff  coach  can  instill  into  his  pupils  the  desire  and  the  com- 
radeship of  reading. 

We  must  set  a  certain  task  for  the  members  of  the  two 
myper  undergraduate  classes  and  tell  them  by  a  certain  time 
tney  must  Imow  it. 

A  university  does  not  consist  of  only  buildings  and  of  well 
kept  lawns,  but  of  environment,  comradeship,  and  associa- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  in  the  importance  oi  class-room  in- 
struction by  itself,  but  in  the  effect  which  class-room  instruc- 
tion has  upon  the  comradeship  and  conversation  of  the  cam- 
jpus. 

A  college  course  is  a  question  of  saturation  of  these  influ- 
ences, not  of  formal  exercise.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
can  get  this  saturation  in  less  than  four  years'  time. 


Public  £4ucation  in  Australia. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  school  sys- 
tems of  three  of  the  Australian  states  is  gathered  from 
Mr.  Goyen's  reports  to  the  board  of  education  of  Otago, 
New  Zealand.  The  report  sums  up  the  results  of  a 
thoro  personal  investigation  on  his  part.  In  South 
Australia  primary  schools  are  divided  into  two  main 
classes,  public  and  provisional  schools  ;  those  having  a 
less  average  attendance  than  twenty  belong  to  the  latter 
category.  There  are  700  schools  in  this  state,  400 
of  which  are  provisional,  in  which  the  work  is  mostly 
elementary.  The  educational  status  of  the  teachers 
in  country2di£^<^   is^low.     In  the  public  ildbOOls 


princq)a1s'  salaries  range  from  $560  to  $2,250,  according 
to  the  attendance.  The  education  department  has  Httle 
to  do  with  secondary  education,  this  being  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise. 

In  Victoria  there  are  2,009  schools  and  2,447  adult 
teachera,  assisted  by  1,765  pupil  teachers  or  monitors. 

Of  the  adult  teachers  40  per  cent,  hold  the  lowest  de- 
partmental certificate,  the  License  to  Teach.''  Four 
per  cent,  have  honor  certificates  or  degrees.  There  are 
no  secondary  schools,  tho  the  teacher  is  permitted,  out 
of  school  hours,  to  teach  certain  secondary  subjects,  for 
which  he  is  to  charge  from  six  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  There  are  a  large  number  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  in  Victoria,  which  about  one-fifth  of  the  children 
attend. 

There  v^ere  2,745  schools  in  New  South  Wales  in  1900. 
Of  these  2,290  were  public  and  half-time  schools,  394 
were  provisional,  26  house-to-house,  and  31  evening 
schools.  There  were  5,039  teachers  of  all  sorts.  Here 
about  8  per  cent,  had  degrees  and  good  training.  Sal- 
aries ranged  from  $500  to  $1,750,  regulated,  as  in  South 
Australia,  by  the  attendance.  The  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  previous  states, 
but  there  is  no  free  education  except  thru  bursaries 
and  scholarships.  The  public  school  fee  is  six  cents 
a  week,  and  the  fee  for  attending  any  one  of  the  four 
state  high  schools  is  $16  a  quarter.  The  state  received 
from  total  fees  about  $425,000  and  spent  $3,800,000. 
In  Sydney  there  is  a  university  towards  which  all  teach- 
ing seems  to  gravitate.  The  work  of  the  schools 
in  New  South  Wales  and  in  New  Zealand  is  somewhat 
similar,  tho  in  the  latter  case  the  Ehiglish  branches  are 
more  thoro  and  education  is  free.  In  both,  French, 
Latin,  Euclid,  and  science  form  part  of  the  higher  cur- 
riculum. 


The  Three- Year  College  Course. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  shortening  the 
course  for  the  A.B.  degree  is  increasing  in  interest. 
President  Eliot,  having  turned  four  years  into  three, 
undertook  to  defend  his  action  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
New  Englajid  college  presidents  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 
He  showed  that  by  means  of  work  in  vacation  (which  is 
not  done,  by^the  way,  by  undergraduates),  by  raising  the 
standard  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  by  a  greater 
intensity  of  work,  the  studies  of  four  college  years  may 
be  jammed  into  three.  He  fr:nkly  confessed  that  he 
was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  material  world,  and 
that  the  cries  of  the  professional  schools  were  ringing  in 
his  ears.  He  met  a  calm,  and  apparently  exasperating, 
resistance  from  the  presidents  and  other  representatives 
of  the  small  colleges.  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  undergraduates 
who  were  not  going  to  enter  professions  is  increasing, 
and  he  urged  a  proper  regard  for  their  interests.  He 
took  a  position  that  must  appeal  with  increasing  force 
to  those  who  want  an  education  for  the  mere  sake  of  its 
discipline  and  of  its  enlightenments,  that  the  youth  who 
go  to  college  for  the  training  and  illumination  of  the 
course  which  leads  to  the  B.A.  degree  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  full  measure  of  the  liberal  culture  of  which 
this  degree  is  the  sign  and  seal.  He  was  followed  by  the 
president  of  the  Middlebury  college,  who  made  a  strong 
plea  for  ripening  leisure,  which  Pi^ident  Eliot  rather 
sensitively  constaied  into  a  plea  for  idleness.  It  was, 
however,  in  reality  a  strong  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  claims  of  the  spiritual  element  of  the  students.  In 
brief,  the  meeting  showed  a  decided  inclination  on  the 

Eart  of  the  small  college  to  follow  in  the  way  pointed  out 
y  Williams  last  summer,  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  and  emphasized  a  fortnight  ago  by  Pres.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  at  Princeton.  There  seemed  to  be  fore- 
shadowed an  interesting  struggle  between  spirit  and 
matter,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  admirable  traditions 
of  the  small  colleges  of  New  England  that  they  are  sure 
to  give  battle  for  the  finer  and  the  spiritual  side. — Box 
per^s  WeMy. 
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The  National  Federation's  President. 

The  chief  element  in  the  success  of  the  Chicag^o 
Teachers'  Federation  has  been  beyond  a  doubt  the  per- 
sonality of  its  two  leaders.  The  relation  of  Misses 
Haley  and  Goggin  to  their  fellow  teachers  is  probably 
unique.  However  inadequate  to  their  ability  and  devo- 
tion is  their  material  recompense,  they  lack  iiothing  in 
appreciation,  in  absolute  confidence,  in  ready  loyalty  and 
stanch  affection.  The  man  who  wrote  to  the  Chicago 
American  proposing,  for  the  good  of  the  city,  that  one 
of  these  two  women  be  made  mayor  and  the  other  chief 
of  police  probably  did  not  voice  the  wishes  of  the  teach- 
ers, but  they  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  his  suggestion, 
that  Miss  Goggin  and  Miss  Haley  are  worthy  of  every 
honor  that  may  be  offered  them.  Which  goes  to  show 
how  since  time  began,  in  every  cause  the  supreme  appeal 
is  made  by  personality. 

Miss  Haley  is  a  slender  little  woman,  youthful  in  face 
and  manner,  graceful,  and  full  of  animation.  There  is 
something  charmingly  impersonal  in  her  method  of  at- 
tack. Not  only  does  she  quite  lose  herself  in  an  argu- 
ment, but  her  opponent  also,  except  as  the  tangible  evi- 
dence that  there  is  something  to  oppose. 

She  has  a  quick  and  ready  wit,  of  which  there  are  many 
specimens  preserved  in  the  unwritten  annals  of  the 
Federation. 

In  the  days  when  the  newspapers  used  to  give  sensa- 
tional and  more  or  less  fictitious  accounts  of  the  Federa- 
tion meetings,  a  reporter  came  to  Miss  Haley  for  an. in- 
terview. She  refused  it  because  he  had  already  per- 
verted an  account  of  an  important  meeting.  He  tried  to 
propitiate  her  by  explaining  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  way  his  notes  were  altered  in  the  office.  Then," 
said  Miss  Haley,  "  tell  your  paper  to  send  a  man  that  is 
responsible  and  FU  talk  to  him." 

After  the  state  supreme  court  had  decided  the  Federa- 
tion's mandamus  suit  against  the  Board  of  Equalization, 
Miss  Haley  was  called  up  one  day  on  the  telephone  by 
an  unknown  party  who  congratulated  her  effusively  on 
her  success  and  wound  up  with  a  request  for  the  use  of 
her  name  and  her  photograph  to  advertise  a  well-known 
nerve  remedy.  As  soon  as  she  could  get  in  a  word  she 
said,  before  she  rang  off,  "No,  you  can't  have  my  picture. 
I  did  it  on  my  own  nerve,  and  I  don't  propose  to  give 
your  tonic  the  credit." 

Occasionally  in  her  earnestness  Miss  Haley  says  amus- 
ing things  when  she  does  not  mean  to  be  funny.  At  a 
large  mass  meeting  called  by  the  teachers  in  the  old  Cen- 
tral Music  hall,  to  place  the  tax  fight  before  the  public, 
Bishop  Spalding,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
White,  and  others  had  been  invited  to  make  addresses. 
Miss  Haley  spoke  first.  She  began  in  a  businesehlike 
way:  "  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  I  will  confine 
myself  to  facts,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  ground  of 
the  other  speakers."  There  was  a  ripple  of  amusement 
along  the  line  of  distinguished  persons  referred  to,  begin- 
ning with  the  bishop.  The  house  laughed  contagiously, 
and  Miss  Haley  stood  smiling  back  at  them  with  a  pleased 
but  puzzled  expression. 

Before  entering  upon  the  lawsuit,  which  made  the 
federation  famous.  Miss  Goggin  and  Miss  Haley  con- 
sulted several  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Chicago,  among 
them  one  who  was  afterward  retained  to  defend  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  in  that  very  case.  He  gave  them 
some  advice  as  to  which  corporations  among  the  ten 
thousand  listed  in  Cook  county  it  would  be  advisable  to 
select  if  suit  should  be  brought.  When  the  case  came 
up  in  court  at  Sprinji^eld,  Miss  Haley  was  cross-examined 
by  him.  None  of  the  lawyers  ever  made  any  effort  to 
discredit  her  testimony  with  regard  to  the  evasion  of 
taxes,  but  this  gentleman  tried  to  show  that  she  had  dis- 
criminated ap:ainst  certain  corporations.  He  asked  her 
repeatedly,  Why  did  you  choose  this  corporation?  Why 
did  you  not  choose  this  other?  and  she  gave  every  truth- 
ful answer  she  could,  until  at  last  driven  to.the  wall  she 
replied  unexpectedly,  to  the  amusement  of  the  court, 
*' Because  jrou^ld  me  to,  Mr. ." 


In  stating  her  case  against  the  corporations,  Miss 
Hal^  is  clear  and  vigorous.  She  presents  with  amazing 
fluency  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  might  well  be  the 
fruit  of  a  life-long  study  of  finance.  But  at  times  she 
is  more  than  fluent,  she  is  eloquent,  and  this  is  always 
when  she  speaks  of  the  children.  Then  her  heart  is  in 
her  voice.  Her  noble  mind  and  her  splendid  energy  are 
spent  in  their  service  now,  as  much  as  in  the  days  when 
they  gathered  round  her  in  the  school-room  and  felt  the 
stimulus  of  her  wholesome  presence.  I  spent  an  hour 
once  in  that  room  and  their  faces  were  an  open  book.  I 
have  often  spolcen  with  her  about  children  and  their 
needs,  and  the  development  of  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  teachers  have  not 
yet  heard  from  Margaret  Haley  on  these  subjects.  She 
has  thought  deeply  and  read  much  and,  best  of  all,  she 
has  the  great  all-hoping  and  all-loving  heart  which  is, 
for  the  t^her,  the  better  part  that  shall  not  be  taken 
from  her.  A.  M.  M. 

The  £.nglish  Bill 

The  debate  on  the  New  Education  bill  in  the  house  of 
lords  created  a  pathetic  scene;  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 81  years  of  age,  spoke,  saying  that  the  bill 
would  not  relieve  the  church  of  its  heavy  financial  re- 
sponsibility, but  finally  said: ''  Let  the  bill  pass.  We  shall 
see  how  it  will  work,"  and  then  dropped  in  his  seat,  en- 
tirely exhausted. 

Copyright  Decision. 

The  United  States  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled 
that  the  publication  of  a  copyrighted  story,  without  the 
use  of  the  copyright  line  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
story  has  been  leased,  does  not  give  the  right  to  any 
other  person  or  company  to  appropriate  the  story 
for  use.  The  court  holds  that  the  copyright  of  an 
article  is  property  of  which  one  cannot  be  deprived 
without  consent.  The  opinion  of  the  court  concerning 
the  copyright  is  in  part  as  follows: 

''  Title  to  copyright  is  no  more  lost  by  the  theft  of  the 
manuscripts,  or  piratical  publication  of  it,  than  is  one's 
title  to  a  horse  lost  by  the  stealing  of  it,  or  by  the  unlaw- 
ful sale  of  it  to  a  stranger.  Indeed,  the  statute  with 
scrupulous  care  has  sought  to  protect  the  owner  from 
unauthorized  use  of  the  subject  of  the  copyright.  It  has 
hedged  about  the  publication  of  a  copyrighted  article,  by 
a  stranger,  restrictions  seldom  applied  to  other  kinds 
of  property." 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  a  large  number  of  damage 
suits  will  be  begun  by  various  papers  in  the  country. 

Siberian  Relatives  of  Our  Indians. 

The  Jesup  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  sent 
out  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  just  returned  after  a 
two  years'  trip  in  northern  Siberia.  The  most  remark- 
able work  of  this  expedition  is  the  discovery  that  there 
are  tribes  in  Siberia  which  possess  characteristics  in 
common  with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Some  of 
these  tribes  have  legends,  language,  and  customs  almost 
identical  with  those  of  our  Indians. 

The  party  collected  15,000  specimens  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Among  the  specimens  is  a  tusk  weighing  220  pounds, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  also  eight  complete 
sets  of  iron  armor  similar  to  that  made  in  Japan  in  early 
times.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  northern  trib€» 
of  Siberia  and  the  Japanese  are  of  the  same  origin. 


A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  England  to  improve  the 
morale  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  increase  its  regular 
remuneration,  and  to  secure  for  approved  teachers  an 
assurance  that  their  tenure  of  office  shall  be  permanent 
The  inefficiency  of  most  English  teachers  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  underpaid.  In  private  schools  $200 
a  year  is  not  considered  too  small  for  an  assistant,  while 
the  best  paid  teachers  below  the  grade  of  headmaster 
seldom  receive  more  than  $400.  Moreover,  tiiero  is  no 
fixitrjr  of  tenure  in  any  of  these  poedtimis. 
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Educational  Associations  in  the  United  5tates. 

(OoDtinQed  from  page  4flB,  November  8.) 

Ths  School  Journal  herewith  presentB  a  list  of  teaobers*  orgauizations  in  Boston  and  the  Southern  and  Central  States.  This  ii  the  flrit 
time  that  a  directory  of  this  knd  has  been  attempted,  and  the  readers  will  readilr  pardon  whatever  looompIetenesK  the/ may  disooter.  'Ihe 
editor  would  greatly  appreciate  any  corrections  noticed  by  yoa.  PIea«e  s<»nd  intormation  concerning  assodanons,  officers,  number  ol  members, 
and  speoiiic  purposes,  to  the  editorial  department,  ftl  East  9th  street,  NewTork. 

Southeastern  Minnesota  Eklucational  Association. 

Eastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association. 

Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association. 

Southeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association. 

Southwest  Iowa  Educational  Association. 

Western  Missouri  Teachers'  Association. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  Joseph  H. 
Hill:  1st  Vice-Pres.,  John  W.Wilson;  2d  Vice-Pres.,  W. 
M.  Fisher;  3d  Vice-Pres.,  W.  F.  Murray;  Sec.,  State  Supt. 
Frank  Nelson. 

Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Association. 

Southwest  Kansas  Teachers'  Association. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Nebraska  State  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

Southwest  Nebraska  Educational  Association. 

South  Dakota  State  Educational  Association. 


BOSTON. 

Boston  First  Assistants'  Association. 
Boston  Masters'  Association.  Sec.,  Lincoln  Owen. 
Boston  Primary  School  Teachers'  Association. 
Boston  Sub-Masters'  Association. 
Boston  Teachers'  Association. 

Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association,  Sec.,  Al- 
fred Bunker. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Southern  Educational  Association.  Pres.,  Col.  J.  W. 
Nicholson,  Louisiana  State  University ;  Vice-Pres.,  W.  N. 
Sheats,  Fla.,  State  Supt.;  Treas.,  M.  M.,  Ross,  Pres.  W. 
Va.  State  Normal  school ;  Sec.,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Ex-Supt. 
of  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Gibson  County,  Tenn.,  Eklucational  Association. 

North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Alabama  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Benevolent  Association. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Educational  Association. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Educational  and  Progressive 
League. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Kindergarten  Club. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Guild. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Pension  League. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Western  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association. 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland. 

Central  Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  Pres.,  Chas.  H. 
Smith,  Hyde  Park,  H.  S.,  Chicago ;  1st  Vice-Pres.,  Franklin 
H.  Ayres,  Central  H.  S.,  Kansas  Citjr,  Mo.;  Sec.,  C.  E. 
Lineberger,  Lake  View  H.  S.  Chicago ;  Treas.,  E.  C.  Wood- 
ruff, Lyons  township  H.  S.  LaGrange,  111. 

Tri-State  (Ohio,  W.  Va.  and  Pa.)  Round  Table. 

Tri-State  (Ohio,  Ky.  and  W.  Va.)   Teachers'  Association. 

Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Morris  (Dounty,  N.  J.,  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  A.  F. 
Stauff er,  Madison. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Teachers'  Retirement  Association. 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

West  Virsfinia  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Ohio  Valley  Round  Table.  Pres.,  R.  E.  Raymon,  East 
Idverpool. 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  Arthur  Powell, 
Steubenville  ;  Sec.,  W.  H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland. 

Ohio  Principals'  Association. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members,  Pres., 
D.  S.  Gaskill,  Greenville ;  Sec.,  J.   A.   Williams,  Columbus. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Examiners.  Pres.,  Ed- 
win M.  Craig,  Sabina;  Sec.,  J.  L.  Selbey,  Greenville. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Township  Superintendents. 
Pres.,  D.  H.  Barnes,  Osbom;  Sec.,  J.  R.  Clark,  Springfield. 

Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  W.  H.  Maurer, 
Steubenville ;  Sec.,  Myrtle  Young,  Roscoe. 

Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  Bettie 
A.  Dutton,  Cleveland ;  Sec,  F.  Schnee,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Southeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  nes.,  M.  A. 
Henson,  McArthur ;  Sec.,  G.  W.  Pilchard,  Pomeroy. 

Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  William 
Werthner,  Dayton;  Sec.,  Mary  L.  Pratt,  Delaware. 

Western  Ohio  Round  Table.  Pres.,T.  A.  Edwards,  Xenia; 
Sec.,  W.  C.  Wilson,  West  Carrollton. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Pres.,  W.  W. 
Chalmers,  Toledo;  Sec.,  Mame  I.  Gleason,  Defiance. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Round  Table.  Pres.,  J.  P.  Sharkey, 
Van  Wert ;  Sec.,  Kate  Jameson.  Perrysbiirg. 

Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers  Association.  Pres.,  F.  B. 
Dyer,  Cincinnati;  Sec,  Lucy  E.  Blackburn,  Lebanon. 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Teachers'  Association. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Teachers'  Association. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Teachers'  Club. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Indiana  State  Town  and  City  Superintendents'  Association. 

Crawford  Coimty,  Ind.,  Teachers*  Association.  Pres., 
Supt.,  C.  A.  Robertson;  Vice-Pres.,  E.  L.  Weathers  ;  Sec, 
Addie  Parr. 

Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Michigan  Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association. 

Wisconsin  state  Teachers'  Association. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents. 

Northwestern  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

Minnesota  E^ducational  Association.  Pres.,  S.  J.  Race, 
Redwood  Falls;  C^n.  Sec,  J.  C.  Bryant,  St.  Paul;  Rec. 
Sec,  H.  M.  Stanford,  Moorehead;  Treas.,  £.  T.  Carroll, 
Grand  Rapids. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Coming  Meetings. 

Secretaries  of  teachers'  organizations  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings,  election  of  officers, 
and  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list. 

Dec.  22-23.  —  Western  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Fort  Smith. 

Dec.  22-24.  —Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Col- 
orado Sj^ngs. 

Dec.  22-24. —Washington  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Seattle. 

Dec  23-24.— Oklahoma  Territorial  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Oklahoma  City. 

Dec.  26-27.  —North  Texas  Colored  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Gainesville. 

Dec.  26-30.— American 'Historical  Association,  at  Phila- 
delphia.   Capt.  Alfred  T.  Midian,  president. 

Dec  29-31.— New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals, at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  29-31.  —New  York  State  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Orson  Warren,  Elmira,   president,   at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  York  State  Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence. Richard  A.  Searing,  Rochester  Normal  Training  school, 
president,  at  Svracuse. 

Dec.  30-31.— New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  .William  Hallock,  Columbia  university,  president, 
at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  29-31.— South  Dakota  State  Educational  Association, 
at  MitcheU. 

Dec.  29-31.- Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Weiser. 

Dec.  29-31.— Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  To- 
peka.    Joseph  H.  Hill,  president. 

Dec.  29-31.- Montana  State  Teachers'  Association,  ;  at 
Bozeman. 

Dec.  30-31.— Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Water- 
ville. 

Dec.  30-31. —Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Saginaw. 

Dec  29- Jan.  3.— California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Los 
Angeles.    A.  E.  Shumate,  president. 

Dec.  31- J  an.  2.— Nebraska  State  Teachers'  'Association, 
at  Lincoln. 

Dec.  31- Jan.  2.— Minnesota  State  Educational  Association, 
at  St.  Paul. 

Dec.  29-31. —Association  of  American  Universities,  at 
Columbia  university.  New  York. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Trenton. 

Dec.  29- Jan.  1.— Florida  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Orlando. 

Dec.  29-31.— Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association,^  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Dec  29-31. —Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  St. 
Louis. 

Dec  29-31.— Texas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Austin. 

Dec.  29-31.  —Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

Dec.  29-31.— Illinois  State  Teitchers' Association,  at  Spring- 
field. 

Dec.  29-31.  —Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  and  County  Super- 
intendents Associations,  at  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  29-31. —National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec.  29-31.  —North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Fargo. 

CHRISTMAS  WEEK. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Township  Superintendents  at 
Columbus.    D.  H.  Barnes,  Osbom,  president. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Examiners,  at  Columbus. 
Edwin  M.  Craig,  Sabina,  president. 

Southern  Aaaoeiation  ox  Elocutumists,  at  Atlanta«  Gsu 
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New  York  City  and  Vicinity, 

The  feature  of  the  next  regular  meet-  College  Men  in  Politics.  Thru  the  co-operation  of  the  controller 

ing  of  the  Schoolmasters' Club,  to  beheld       t     i.  i      •     i.  u .    xt      \r    i    eniployees  of  the  department  have  re- 

at  the  St.  Denis  on  December  13,  .  ^^}J[^^  ^®^f  JjJ  ®*®^*i??  °®*^  ^  ^V^  ^^''^  ceived  their  salaries  more  promptly  than 
will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  citv  93  out  of  259  candidates  voted  for  were  ever  before.  Competitive  exanunaUon 
assistant  state  superintendent  of  schools  college  graduates  coming  from  38  dif-  has  been  made  the  sole  avenue  of  promo- 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  **The  Ideal  Schoo-  ferent  colleges  and  universities.  The  tion,  and  so  far  as  possible  "influence" 
Master."  Republican    ticket   included    47   college  has  been  eliminated  in  the  appointment 

-.^..^j^^       X  .^1.  J   graduates   as    against  46  on  the  other  of  teachers 

.^/:: ^1^5^3.5^"'?^'''?  J!^.\??^^?4  tickets.    Cohimfia   was  represented  by      i„  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation 

sn  amounted 

.      .     )  the  largest 

apart  for  education  pur- 


mathematics  and  physics,  and  he  is  now  tutea  3  each*  New  York  Law  school  11-  Jt^A^irJ^^'niSi'^P^u^^Ai^ZJ^^ 

the  head  of  the  latfe/depirtment.               Amheret?  B5iw!^o^S3LS^Alb^~^^^  and  ?4  000.000  for  buJdings^ 

Columbia   university   hbrary    has    re-  school,  Williams,  and  Long  Island  Col-  College  Christmas  Banquet 

ceived  as  an  addition  a  book  valuable  in  Jege  hospital,  2  each;  Emory    Gec^^  ^  Christmas  banquet  for  the  faculties 

Its  .historical  connection  with  that  insti-   town    St    M^^  s,    Buffalo  Law,   Cort-  ^^  graduates  of  fourteen  American  uni- 

tution.    This  is  a  copy  of  a  work    by  ^^^*^^^  versfties  will  be  held  in  New  York  citv 

Samuel  Johnson    the  first  president  of  ^iS^i^^^-vV^^^jere^^^  on  Dec.  30,  in  connection  with  the  fourth 

Km^s  college.    It  is  an  elementary  phil-  bama,  Virgima,  and  Hamilton,  1  each.  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of 

osophy  entitled  /'  Noetica  and  Ethica,"       Onun^^H  tn  Qit^Hot/  r««r^rfc  American  Universities, 

prmted  by  Benjamin   Franklin  in  1752.       Upposea  tO  dunaay  i^OncertS.  Graduates  of  the  following  institutions 

It  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  Kings  col-       The  Presbyterian  clergy  is  increasmgly  have  been  invited  to  attend  thru  the  sev- 

l^fiT^*                                                              opposed  to  the  opening  of  public  school  eral  alumni  associations  and  university 

The  police  of  Brooklyn  are  aiding  m  a  buildings  for  Sunday  concerts.   They  feel  m^esidents:    Harvard,    Yale,    Columbia, 

search   for    Miss    Regina    Boyesen,    a  that  if  these  concerts  become  a  regular  Princeton,       Pennsylvania,      Cali^mia, 

teacher   of   Shore    road   and    voorhees  feature  they  will  have  a  tendency  to  sec-  Clark,  Wisconsin,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 

avenue,    Sheepshead    Bay.    She    disap-  ularize  the  Sabbath.     The   New  York  Michigan,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Johns  Hop- 

peared  on  December  2  and  no  cause  can  Presbytery  has  appomted  a  committee  to  kins,    and   the   Catholic    University   of 

De  assigned  for  her  absence.                        investigate  this  subject.  America.       President  Nicholas  Murray 

^     T^         u       *>  T.^.      T         T^  /»              The  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Butler  will  be  the  toastmaster. 

On  December  3  Miss  Lucy  Duffy    a  Wylie,  gives  the  views  of  the  clergy  on  -m^^  f#1,;^b1  r«U«,.^  Col«^^1 

teacher  in  the  public  school  at  West  End  this  subject  as  follows*  "We  wish  to  learn  IMew  I^ttlical  Culture  dCIIOOL 

Il^J!!?^  t^lSte'f  ^T^of^i'"^!^              *^«  ®^^c^  purpose  and  character  of  the  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  of 

manded  several  boys.    That  eveniiiglier  concerts.    If  they  are  in  the  nature  of  an  the  Ethical  Culture  school  was  laid  on 

5^?fita'^^>,«  1^^^                               entertamment,  or  if  the  music  is  chiefly  Saturday  November  22.    Mayor  Low  and 

Mnto  J^L^t^n^loH^n^ol^^^^        ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^«^«^*  ^«y  ^^1  ^  ^^'y  Dr.  FehxAdler  were  the  speakers  at  the 

the  boys  m  charge  and  the  police  hold  the  strongly  opposed.    I  believe  the  churches  ceremony.                            ^^ 

leader,  Feter  vezema,  aged  ten.                 ^^d  Sunday  schools  are  able  to  take  care  M^or  Low  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  has  been  of  the  religious  work,  and  anythmg  which  "There  are  public  reasons  why  it  is 

chosen  by  President  Harper,  of  the  Uni-  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  show  would  becommg  that  the  mayor  of  New  York 

versity  of  Chicago,  to  deliver  the  principal   nave  a  tendency  to  draw  young  people  should  he  present  on  this  occasion.    It 

address  at  the  autunm  convocation.    Dr.   away,  and  would  be  a  detriment.    Rather  should  be  known  to  all  of  you  that  these 

Maxwell  will  deliver  his  address  on  Dec.    than  place  the  school  buildings  at  the  dis-  schools  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 

16.                                                                 posal  of  an  association,  I  thmk  it  would  kindergarten  work  in  the  city  and  the 

^  u^,i^^-  4.^  «j    i.          A.      4.u-i.  1  «    .  .     prescribe  manual  training 

in  school  instruc- 


and 


these  schools  as 


resigned.      He  has  been  at  Columbia  for  the  use'of  a  school  on  a  Sunday  afternoon   to  manual  training  has  been  widely  intro- 
tiiirteen  years  and  is  widdy  known  for  for  its  own  people."  dSicedT  not  wjy  £  this  country,  W  in 

his  psychical  researches.    He  is  a  gradu-  ^    ^  !™«;  ^V.vX.^li  it*  fsiwvXT^  vdI.oviaI  nf 

"'^^Z""'  '^^^  ^**".TV  ^^S'^-  Janitor  Service.  »  bTb^n  bSgS^^.  "^nTfaS 

S&  Xe?B«^neri5din'^K^  The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis-  «»t  ^^^^-^^XV^J^^or^'^t 

York  public  whools.    He  is  a  member  pf  sion  held  a  hearing  on  December  5  to  de-  5?*'L^^f.'^PL?l^yi?L!!??S?H«.^^^ 

the  American  Psychological  Association,  termine  why  the  helpers  of  janitors  in  the  *f  .g!*^^  J^?'|SrJL®^k^*  To^tJ^ 

rru              -^4.            *u               »•         *  public  schools  should  not  be  put  under  K'^I^S'li" '^T   i?     u    v   '*^" 

The  committee  on  the  prevention  of  gjyii  service  rules      At  present  the  lani-  '***  "'•  Adler  and  all  who  have  been 

tuberculosis  of  The  Charity  Organization  tors  are  supposedto  hire  their  own  help-  associated  with  him  in  this  work  upon 

Society  has  arranged  a  series  of  lecture^  ers.  but  there  have  been  many  complaints  ^^W??^  ^l^  already  accomplished; 

to  be  held  at  the  United  Chanties  build-  against   the    abuses   that  have    grown  "1.4  J  5"?^  beheve  ttiat  the  larger  worit 

"!?•  i'*l^.^H  dissemination  of  knowledge  ^^^^^  t^is  system.     Often  the  janitors  which  this  new  buJdirg  will  make  possi- 

about  the  disease.    Among  the  lectures  ^re  supposed  to  provide  day  and  night  ble  will  fully  justify  the  hopes  of  those 

of    special    interest    to    educators    are  forces,  but  they  seldom  hire  more  th«S  a  ^b"  ^"^  contributing  m  any  way  to.its 

"Tuberculosis  and  Children,    on  March  9  sinirle  shift                                                   success.    I  am  verv  sure  that  the  spirit 

and  "Sanatoria  and  Climatic  Influence,"  jgjgg  g  pairchild,  of  the  Public  Educa-  o^  the  founder  will  continue  always  to 

Apnl  13-  tion  Association,  said  that  altho  the  jan-  ^°* ,  ^'>'  "»«  ^^^  betterment  of  the 

In  speaking  before  the  seventh  annual  itors  are  supposed  to  furnish  matrons  in  *^'v;  _  ,.     .  ,,       f„,_j„  -#rt,^  j-rfs*,,. 

meetii^  of  tRe  Public  Education  Associa-  girls'   schools,  investigations  show  that  .iR^Jf^l^^^^h  'f'SrLSL^  ^^ 

tion,  I?esident  Butler,  of  Columbia  uni-  seventy  per  cent,   of  such  schools  are  tion  and  president  of  the  society,  said  m 

f^f '.*X;^f„'L'i!ft*  ^„*f^  IZw^'I'^mIw  '^*^°"*  '^*"""*  '^*"  Twenty-five  years  will  have  elapsed 

y^k'^'c^y  Tpendent  'Spoi' merit.  "Ind  Lines  of  Progress.  f  -  ^ew  wrecks  sfnce  the  first  free^- 

_-i™-+i  ?u^>^«..„^,,„i  ,.Jin,^^„i  „„„o«    ;=  dergarten  was  established  an  the  fcity  of 

prevents  their  removal  without  cause,  is  r  p.  Cutting,  in  behalf  of  the  Citizens'  New  York  by  this  society.    From  that 

worthy  of  the  support  of  all  good  citizens.  Union,  discusses  the  work  of  the  board  kindergarten  a  complete  School  was  de- 

Slflf^^^^nhit^  «Pi,^i   twoJ*T«^^^  of  education  for  the  past  year  as  follows:  veloped.  covering  tfie  entire  period  from 

regulated   public   school   system    to    a  "Seven  new  schoSl-hoiises  have  been  inf ahcy  to  manhSod. 

"^■^Jf  P,f  nL  ?Tw    fn^  !^lM,^Hi^"L,fII  opened  and  five  others  will  be  ready  for  "The  city  of  New  York  is  at  present 

rSil  Z^fZ  iJiX'^^t  r^^vL  =  icni    "se  before  the  end  of  the  year,  furnishing  expanding    into     almost     unimaginable 

a^ea  for  the  teachers  to  make  a  desper-  accomodations  for  17,200   pupils.    New  spfendor     Banks,   warehousesT^latial 

ate  attempt  to  preserve  the  individualities  buildinj^s  to  be  completed  in  Ms  will  pro-  mansions  are  rising  on  every  si^e-H^d 

of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.       ^-^^^  ^^^  additional  sittings;  contracts  all  this  magnificence,   on  what  grounds 

The  National    Conference   of   Jewish   for  buildings  which  will  seat  30.000  more  does  a  mere  school  building  deserve  at- 

Charities  has   founded  two  sch.  larships  will  be  let  before  Jan.  1,  1903.    Forty-  tention?    On  the  grounds  that  all  this 

at  Columbia  university  to  train  men  and  three  building^  and   rooms   have   been  magnificence    is   empty  dross  unless  a 

women  in  sociological  work  for  the  ad-   rented    providing    accommodations    for  noble  spirit  and  purpose  be  created  in 

ministration  of  charities  in   New  York  4.230  children,   many  of  these  are  for  the  community,  and  it  is  the  business  of 

and  Chicago.    A  third   scholarship  is  to  kindergartens.    The  department  is  able  education  to  create  such  a  spirit, 

be  established  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  work-  to  claim  that  substantially  all  children  "Among  the  distinctive  characteristics 

ers  in  the  South.                                           over  six  years  of  age  are  provided  for.  that  marked  this  school,  the  fdUowing 
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may  be  mentioned:  It  is  dedicated  to  the  CbicagO  and  TherCabOUt. 

proposition  that  no  human  bemg.  however  ^ 

humble,   is  negligible;   that  the  better      Promotional  examinations  will  be  held   in  his  address  that  in  this  age  a  knowl- 

nature  which  is  potential  in  every  individ-  on  December  20.  There  will  also  be  tests  edge  of  physics  is  almost  as  essential  to 

ual  is  worthy  01  beinjB^  actualized.  Ethical   for  kindergartners.  teachers  of  German  success  as  an   understanding  of  arith- 

training,  without  which  intellectual  train-  in  elementaiy,  ana  of  commercial  sub-  metic.    The  secondary  schools,   instead 

ing  is  a  peril  rather  thui  a  benefit,  is  jects  in  high  schools.  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  instructing 

confessedly  the  weaJcest  spot  in  our  edu-  .  *      i     ,       .«         ^  pupil  in  the  exercises  required  by  tiie 

cational  system.  This  school,  while  doing      The  superintendent  of  schools  will  se-  colleges,  should  be  spending  the  greater 

careful  justice  to  all  the  ordinary  branches   lect  a  h|mdred  teachers  for  free  tmtion  part  of  the  time  in  teaching  the  pupil 

of  the  curriculum  and  to  manual  train-  m  the  Tomlms  school  of  mu«c,  which  has  physics  for  everv-day  life. 

ing,  science,  and  art,  makes  it  its  special  heen  recently  established.    Teachers  are      He  made  the  following  suggestions: 

object  to  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  to  be  chosen  who  are  best  qualified  to       ''That  physics  be  taught  m  all  second- 

unsectarian  moral  instruction  and  train-  transnut  the  benefits  of  the  course  to  ary  schools. 

ing.  their  pupils.  ^'  That  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  be 

"'  We  believe  that  the  children  of  the      mu^  :«i.,^«4.:^,.  «„:*  ^s  i#:--  r««4.u««:«^  equipped  with  bettef  laboratories, 
wealthy  especially  are  deprived  of  one  of  rJ5S  *"l^^L^!^u^Si  «9^q  25i  5^iYffi^       "  '"^  the  association  publish  a  mod- 
the  m<it  viduable  lessons  when  educated  X??f  J^^iSIl ^&^^  Soln^  em  text-book  and  manukl   on   physics 

only  with  members  of  their  own  class;  !jT,?«  iifii  «i^KiJ^^  correlated  with  algebra,  geomet^,  and 

are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  ll^^'^^iC  mS^^^-  ?^  chemistry. 

lessoniwhicheducationcangive-namely,  *3;  Pl^^^tL?  f^5^^  "That  the   association  be   federated 

tiie  lesson  of  overlooking  the  artificikl  2«?^4«4,H^^ff^i^^oo^tol^  ^i^,,^£  with  similar  associations  in  tiiis  countiy 
and  meretricious  distinctions  that  divide  ?ii,f  J?J??f ?^/l J^?f„^^^^  I^..^Ia  Jk!  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  national  of. 
men  from  one  another,  and  of  learning  g.'PiL"^^^^^^  ganization.  ^ 

to  respect  manliness,  merit,  and  worth  I^T^f^oouii^  ^  ^^  "That  efforts  be  made  to  secure  uni- 

wherever  they  appear. ' '  ^^  "^®^^  salaries.  f ormity  of  methods  in  teaching  physics. ' ' 

Truant  School  Supervision.  ^K^2S^  $r"X^;  ^^"^  ?f^^^'  vot^^  to  ^JlSi^ioS^fSiS^^ 

Owing  to  the  mness  of  Associate  City  K^^pe^ntendt^^  jects  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Sff.ntrnr'iS.^Sfh^^^  them  to  mark  their  pupils  present  on  re-           Child  Labor  in  lUinois. 

truante.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  found  It  neces-  ligious  ijolidays.    The  supi-rintendent  has       _,      ,          .  .„.     . 

sary  to  reor^nize  the  department  of  passed  the  petition  to  the  boaid  of  educa-      Educators  of  Illinois  are  being  urged 

compulsory  educatioiu    To  this  end  he  ^on  without  his   recommendation    and  ^  ^^  ^^  »?  i.***®15,P®^rSf>V?i^  "*®  PJ*^ 

has   assign^  Dist.    Supt.   Clarence   E.  considerable  opposition  is  likely  to  de-  joae^  chdd-labor  bUl.    This  bill  provides 

Meleney  to  take  charge  of  the  two  tru-  velop.                                                             '^^  ^^  educational  test  for  all  children 

ant  schools  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  before  beginning  to  work;  it  provides  for 

The  crowded  building^  in  Manhattan  will  ^j^^  Chicaffo  board  of  education  has  ^^  effective  afiidavit  which  will  prevent 

be  iwed  as  a  receiving  station  wad  the  recommended  that  $1,600  be  appropriated  those  imder  fourteen  from  getting  work 

Brooklyn    farm,  consaerably   extended  for  an  educational  eadiibit  at  the  Louisi-  ^^^  ^^Sf  statements,  and^  it  wiU  stop 

and  modernized,  will  receive  those  com-  ^na  Purchase  Exposition.                             <^l^d  night  work, 

nutted  for  anv  extended  time.  '^                                            The  facts  prove  the  great  necessity  for 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  divided  the  city  into  The  board  of  education  of  Chicago  has  such  legislation,  forlJlinoishaspracticaUy 

truancy  districts  corresponding  with  the  ordered  the  sale  or  destruction  of  the  fol-  ?o  law  on  this  subject.    IUitera<y  is  on 

school  districts.  To  these  he  has  assigned  lowing  abandoned  school  buildings-             ^"^  increase  in  the  state.    In  1890  the 

the  attendance  officers  with  orders  to  re-  Ai^rson  school,   North   Fiftieth   and  cf^f^s   placed  it  fifth  in  rank    among 

gard  the  district  superintendents  as  their  Austin  avenues:    Old   Ferwood   school,   states,  countmg  the  persons  between  ten 

supenor  heads  and  the  latter  will  be  Md  Qn^  Hundred  and  Fourth  and  WaUace  and  fourteen  whocan  read  and  write, 

responsible  for  these    distncte.     They  streets;  Branch 3  of  the  Gresham  school,   Jbe  census  of  1900,  shows  that  it  has 

wm  also  try  cases  fprconmutment.  Lowe  avenue  and  Ninety-second  street:  dropped  to  fifteenth  m  the  list. 

These  truancy  districts    will   greatly  Homer  school,  Forty-seventh  place  and     X«^  «?^^^JS1.  ^XST  ^J^sb  the  course  of 

^^J¥*^*¥.  ^^1?^  ^^,?^?5h  ?\®.*^\^^f  Aberdeen  street;  Thomas  Hoyne  school,   ^^^J-    ^^  1900-1901  there  were  47,410 

will  be  tried  m  the  school  distnct  in  which  Cass  and  Illinois  streets;  Springer  school,  chUdren  in  the  first  school  grade,  and  m 

he  attended  school.  Wabash  avenue  and  #or^-fi?st  street:  ^^  eighth  «rade  but  9,98?;    There  are 

Newark  PrinciDals  ObiecL  Old  W.   K.   Sullivan  school,  on   leased  at  present  19,000  children  m  the  state 

JNCWarK  rrincipaiS  UDJM^  ^^  ^^   Houston  avenue  and  Eighty-  who  are  at  work,  <me-third  of  them  bemg 

Supt.   A.    B.   Poland,  of  the  Newark  ^^d  street                                                  under  fourteen.    In  1901  there  was  an 

pubhc  schools,  recently  directed  that  the  increase  of  6,583  children  employed  over 

school  principals  should  give  account  of  Cr.i,««i  'R^^ire.in  nit^n-^ark           the  figures  for  the  previous  year, 

their  time,  in  writing,  when  on  duty  at  ^cnooi-BOOKS  in  l^nicago.             Figures  like  these  prove  the  necessity 

the  schools.    This  order  has  caused  much  The  teachers  are  making  an  organized  for  some  law  on  this  important  subject, 

complaint  and  the  principals  may  take  inquiry  concerning  the  texts  used  in  the      r»i.i«,M^  tt^:«,^^«:*,,  t^^^^^^a 

some  concerted  action  in    the  matter.  Chicago  schools.    At  present  the  ''Cen-      i^HlcagO  University  tlonorea. 

They  complain  that  under  the  present  tral  Council "  is  the  only  organization  of      The  gift  of  a  large  collection  of  edition 

system  they  are  mere  clerks,  to  make  teachers  recognized  by  the  board  of  edu-  de  luxe  volumes,  mostly  historical  and 

out  a  multiplicity  of  reports,   and  that  cation,  and  this  body  voted  at  its  meet-  scientific^  is  the  expression  of  apprecia- 

they  have  so  much  of  this  clerical  work  ing,  on  December  4,  to  make  a  there  in-  tion  received  by  the  University  of  Chica- 

to  ao  ^at  they  hardly  find  time  to  teach,  vestigation  of  this  subject.     The  council  go  for  its  active   participation   in  the 

The  system  of  women  supervisors  is  an-  ig  composed  of  delegates  from  district  movement  to  establish  closer  educational 

other  gxpund  for  complaint  and  the  prin-  councils,   and  the  district  councils   are  relations  between  France  and  this  coun- 

cipals  stigmatize  this  as  a  "spy  system."  made  up  of  representatives   of   school  try.    The  French  government  publishes 

'R^ff^nf's  1M*»wc  councils,  the  latter  including  the  princi-  scientific  treatises  and  historical  mem- 

JVegeni  s  INCWS.  pjj  ^^^  teachers  of  a  school.     There  are  oirs,  which  no  private  publisher  could  af- 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  eighty  members  of  the  central  council  ford  to  undertake.    No  expense  is  spared 

have  elected   the    Right   Rev.   William  which  by  its  composition  is  thoroly  repre-  in  the  compilation  or  printing  of  these 

Croswell  Doane,   chancellor,  to  succeed  sentative.                                                      works,  and  they  are  extremely  valuable, 

the  late  Anson  J udd  Upson,  and  Regent  At  its    meeting   on  December   4,   it  The    French  minister  of  public  instruc- 

Whitelaw  Reid,  vice-chancellor,  to  sue-  passed  two  important  resolutions.               tion,  in  appreciation  of  the  university's 

ceed  Bishop  Doane.  The  first  is  as  follows:                             co-operation  with   French   schools,   has 

Tl><»  M«»w  Ynrlc  cifafp  hnnrA  nf  rpcrftntn  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  presented  to  the  Chicago  school  a  collec- 

hil^luth^ri^  the  s^teT^^  opinion  of  tkis  bod v  that  the  teachers  tion  of  all  these  works,  so  far  issu^ 

topurehase  the  specimens  in  paleontolS^r  and  principal  should  be  consulted  by  t^^  Several  thou^                   have  already 

collected  by  Dr.  toedeman.  ^  authorities  m  €he  selection  of  suitable  been  shipped. 

^  text-books  for  the  school  system."                     «.  i«,r,*r>,.  ^i^^€>  it  TT   r>*  n 

On  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  The  second  resolution  authorizes  the          Jl^icvaioi  i^iris  ai  u.  oi  \^. 

material  in  New  York  for  original  re-  executive  committee  of  the  council  to  in-  Segregation  has  been  carried  so  far  at 

search  in  geology,  paleontology,  wid  en-  vestigate  and  make  a  detailed  report,  the  University  of  Chicago,  it  is  reported, 

tomolopy,  the  board  of  repents  has  in-  giving  all  laws  regarding  the  selection  that  the  elevator  boys  have  been  replaced 

vited  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  insti-  and  retention  of  text-books;  all  rules  of  by  maids.    This  has  raised  a  storm  of 

tution  to  send  to  the  New  York  state  the  board  of  education  regarding  text-  protests  from  the  co-eds  who  say  their 

museum  men  fitted  to  carry  on  scientific  books,  and  a  statement  from  Superinten-  (jves  are  endangered  by  the  change.   The 

investigations  under  the  supervision  of  dent  Cooley  or  other  ofiicials  as  to  text-  inexperience  of  the  new  elevator  maid 

the  director  of  the  museum.                         books  now  in  use.  nearly  caused  a  serious  accident  in  Green 

The  state  regents  have  approved  the       Phvsirs  Teachers  at  Chicago  ^^^^  recently.    Miss    Martha    Lovering 

action  of  the  Union  Free  scliool  district       *^^ySlCS  xCacncrs  ai  ^.Ilicago.  stepped  into  an  elevator  shaft,  left  open 

No.  1,  of  the  town  of  Deer  Park,  in  ac-      The    Central  Association   of    Physics  by  the  new  maid,  and  had  she  not  grasped 

cepting  a  gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Teachers  met  in  Chicago  on  November  28  the  side  of  the  elevator  cagings  would 

Carnegie,  for  a  public  library  building.      and  29.    Pres.  Charles  U.  Smith  declared  have  been  dashed  to  dealK. 
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Educational  New  England. 


At  the  ineetiiig  of  the  Boston  school  taught  in  Sprin^eld,  Chelsea,  and  Mal- 
boaid,  on  November  25,  Robert  S.  At-  den.  She  nas  studied  in  Gennany  for 
kins,  of  Quincy,  wsa  appointed  eubmas-  two  years,  and  a  teacher  m  Germany 


For  some  years  appointments  have  Geman  scholars,  not  a  native  of  the 
been  eoniined  to  the  liSt  of  teachers  hold-  country,  he  had  over  taught. 
tog  the  certiUcate  of  qualiflcstion  fijm  Watehbury.  CoHN.-Mr.  Harrison 
tte  supervisors  A  new  repdation  has  4,,  „,  g^ii„a,  Mass.,  the  teacher 
been  passed,  however,  directmg  a  special  ^f  gcience  in  the  high  school,  has  been 
examination  to  be  given  by  the  super-  ejected  a  teacher  in  the  Waterbury  High 
visore  m  cases  of  this  Icuid.  aehool  and  has  begun  his  work. 

QUDJCY,  Mass.— Samuel  D.  Thompson,       (,  d_.       ^1.    1       ^     1^     ■        « 

ofSmgo;,Mauie,  haabeenappoinlkin:  „,S»W«^- -P""'  S^''f    %_""'!•■  , "I 

structorothistoiiin  the  higt  school  to  j's  i;«';!r??„„»;'s' ■k.'Ti?.'',^S? 

succeed  W.  T.  Ticker,  resigied.  sub-master  m  one  of  the  Boston  schools. 

.,    '  ,  —  He  came  to  ealem  from  liynn.  and  nai 

,  Salem   Mass. -Mr.  Town*    of  Farm-  proved  a  moet  Buccesaful  teicW. 
inston,    Me.,  has  been  elected  principal 

oithe  Pickering  school  to  succeed  Pnn-  The  law  faculty  of  Harvard  university 
cipal  Davis  who  has  been  appointed  a  has  awarded  the  Ames  prize  to  Prof. 
Bubmaster  in  Boston.  John  Henry  Migmore,    a  profesaor  and 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Rhode  dean  of  Northwestern  University  Law 
Island  legislature  which,  if  it  becomes  school.  This  prize  conaiats  of  J400  and  a 
a  law,  will  abolish  the  present  school  medal  awarded  for  the  best  law  book  or 
committee  of  Providence.  By  the  terms  legal  essay  written  in  the  English  lan- 
of  the  bill  the  control  of  the  public  guage  within  a  stated  penod.  Professor 
schools  is  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  Migmore  receives  the  award  for  his 
school  commissioners,  to  be  elected  by  "Greenleaf  on  Evidence." 
thevotersof  the  city  every  five  years.  William  Allan  Wilde,  founder  of  the 

j^ThepropMedcomnnaaion^istohavethe  text-book    publishing  house  of  W.    A. 
1^^  Company,  of  Boston,  died  at  his 
.  ne  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  2.     He 
was  bom  in  Acton,  Mass.,  seventy-five 

Brookline.  — Mr.  W.  Stanwood  Field  years  ago.  During  hb  ear^  life  he  was 
haa  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  g,  school  teacher,  and  in  18^  he  formed 
the  Heath  school,  and  M.  J.  Sherman  Uie  W.  A.  Wilde  Publishing  House,  with 
Richardaon,    of    Somerville,    has    been  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Sl^^J!lti"^*'fSLtiU^i«S™*^  Boston  university  has  raised  «200^ 

been  appomted  to  a  position  m  Boston.  ^  increase  its  ei^wmen*  fund,    the 

RoCKl.ANi>.  —  Mr.  Claude  I.'  Lewis  has  basis  of  this  was  a  bequest  of  the  late 

b«en  elected  teacher  of  sciences  in  the  AldenSpeare,  which  amounted  to  $20,000. 


management  and  control  of  the  schools,  if/n^e  Company,  ol 
•cbool  property,  and  teachers,  solely  in  h^me  in  Maiden.  J 
lU  hands.  ^aa  bom  in  Actor 


Conn.    Mr.  Lewis  is  a  graduate  of  the  to  obtain  it.    The  trustees  contributed 

Massachusetts   Agricultural    college,    at  about  $50,000  at  the  last   moment  and 

Amherst,  and  of  Boston  univarsity.     He  thus  obtained  the  lai^er  endowment, 

has  also  received  a  military  diploma  from  c».t=  i-^—- _»:»_  -vTa*.. 

the  United  States  government.  SUtC  ConVCnUon  Notes. 

Worcester. -Mr  Jacob  P.  Loesberg,  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 

teacher  of  German  In  the  English  high  setts  State   Teachers'   Association  was 

school,  has  resigned,  and  Hiss  Florence  5S'^  ^  '^""'J'*'  Temple,  on  November 

B.  Shepard,  of  Maiden,  has  been  elected  2S.     President  Lmcoln  Owen,  master  of 

to  fill  the  vacancy.    Miss  Shepaid  is  a  Jjie  Rice  traimng,  Braton,  in  the  clmr. 

graduate  of  Boston  university  and  has  Prof..  Frank.H..  McMurry,  of  Teachers 


college,  spoke  on  "  How  School  Instruc- 
tion   can    be  ifaade  Less  TheoreticaL" 

U.  S.  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris 
discussed  "  Some  Observations  on  Phys- 
ical Training  in  and  out  of  School." 
He  vrould  not  oppose  physical  training, 
but  he  would  guard  it  carefully  so  that 
one  exercise  of  the  will  should  not  follow 
immediately  upon  another,  but  that  there 
be  proper  relaxation  between.  This 
forms  a  positive  objection  to  the  propo- 
sition to  do  away  with  the  receas  and 
place  calisthenics  in  its  place.  Severe 
mental  work,  as  found  in  a  hard  lesson, 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  severe 
physical  exercise.  The  recess  gives  the 
opportunity  for  spontaneous  play  both  of 
mind  and  muscle. 

"We  must  find  the  proper  limits  of 
physical  exercise.  Nervous  energy  can- 
not be  developed  by  physical  training. 
Physical  exercise  has  the  oest  effect  when 
carried  on  socially,  in  the  form  of  plays 
endgames." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  nniversiW, 
took  for  his  topic  "  The  Functions  of  the 
Larger  Educational  Conventions,"  aim- 
ing especially  to  tell  the  teachers  of  the 
state  why  thejr  should  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Boston,  next  July. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena of  the  past  for^  years  is  the 
growth  and  usefulness  of  educational  as- 
sociations. These  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  that  stand  on  the  plane  of  clubs, 
and  such  as  the  associations  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  which 
bring  together  a  large  body  of  educators 
for  a  common  purpose.  These  are  es- 
pecially useful  in  advancii^  the  general 
scheme  of  education. 

Rev.  William  J.  Long,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  also  spoke  upon  The  $tudy  of 
Nature  and  Animal  Life. " 

The  closiiu;  session  was  notable  for  a 
discussion  of  the  proposition  to  organizea 
federation  of  all  the  educational  associa- 
tions of  the  state. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  reorganization 
of  the  association  in  die  direction  of  the 
feaeration  of  the  various  educational  as- 
sociations in  the  state.  SupL  Louis  P. 
Nash,  of  Holyoke,  was  chosen  president 
for  the  coming  year,  and  Seth  Sears,  of 
Boston,  secretary. 


Nonnsl  Scbod,  Tenpe,  Arisms. 
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Philippine  Developments.  Rhodes  Scholarships.                        Baltimore  Notes. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  cen-  J>^'  ^- A J^*^r,  ^i?  commissioner  in      xhe  facilities  of  the  public  bath  houses 

sus  officials  in  the  Philippines  there  are  ?"*5B^®  ?'.J^«p^"  Rhodes  scholarships  have  been  offered  to  the  school  children 

about  a  million  and  a  half  of  children  for  » .tbe  United  Stat^^  and  the  British  col-  of  certain  districts  free  of  charge, 

whom     education    must    be    provided.  onie8,retunied  to  this  comtryonNovem-      «^.     , ,   „^.  .^^  y^„   ^^.^    ^^ 

Before  the  Americana  came  there  were  ber  30.     He  said  m  regard  to  the  plans   _  School-houses  have  b^sn    erected    at 

ijeiore  wie  Americans  came  tnere  were  f^- xy^^  awarda-                                              Walbrook  avenue  and    Pulaski    street, 

some  schools  but,  except  m  Mamla,  they  ^^f,S?^  awaros.        ^_  ,      ,     ,     ,   ,        rl^«2ii    VJa^^^  tJ^^ii    a7C«Ifa 

did  not  amount  U>  muck    The  civii  gov-  ''  There  are  some  l^o hundred  scholar-  Cromwell    »nf^  Twentor-seco^^  sheets, 

emment  has  been  buildinir  and  buyinir  s^^P^  ^  be  distributed  in  the  states  and  L^e  wood  avenue  and  Orleans   street, 

school-houses  all  over  the  islands  and  now  colonies.    I  have  been  at  Oxford  for  sev-  and  Johnson  and  Heath  streets. 

150.000  are  attending  school  every  day.  f^^®/^  trymg  to  get  the  wishes  of      a  cooking-school  is  to  be  established  in 

This  is  probably  three  times  as  many  as  \V®2j^?^  authorities  on  the  manner  of  gchool  No.  75,  Carrollton  avenue,  where 

ever  went  to  school  before  in  the  history  distribution.      It  is  a  very  mterestmg  several  rooms  are  available  for  the  pur- 

of  the  islands.    So  eager  are  many  of  the  question.    There   are  some  twenty-one   pose.    There  is  but  one  application  on 

children  to  learn  that  in  Manila  and  some  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  each  wants  such  §]e  for  a  cooking-school  position  and  no 

other  towns,  night  schools  have  been  es-  acholarships  as  are  awarded  it  to  come  eligible  list  exists.    An  examination  will 

tablished  for  the  older  children  who  have  ^^^^  its  own  peculiar  rules  of  entrance,    be  held  in  the  near  future  to  provide  such 

to  work  during  the    day.    Besides  the  and  so  forth.    Some  prefer  to  have  post-  a  list. 


States  found  one   great  trouble  in   the  fators  of  the  Btates  and  colonies  as  to  ^^f  .^^,*^,^^^^^ 

methods  in  vooiie-    The  children  insisted  the  best  methods  of  selecting  candidates  hooks  that  have  not  been  returned  by 

K^ngIffi^oKud.rtt^  fo^  the  yano5»  8cholaphi^^  which  are  PJiP'iil'J^"  ^'!i«^*  f^l,  hlvTOSJ 

had  been  accustomed  to  do  under  the  old  allotted  to  their  several  distncts.     Each   all  efforts  to  recover  them   have  been 

g^fhsPStem'^N^  Ameri^'m^^  of  these  acholarships  carries  with  it  $1500  :^^^^^^  J^H?,SnS"3St  Sa*? 

are  usuallv  in  use  ^  y^^  ^^^  three  years,  and  it  is  an  inter-  he  asked  to  pass  an  ordmuice  that  may 

Besides  the  teachers  sent  out  from  this  ©sting  question  iust  what  class  of  men  is  obviate  this  trouble  m  the  future, 

country  there  are  2,000  native  teachers  ^/?&  ^^^ly  for  them.                                 Miss  M.  Neto  Salom.  of  school  No.  32, 

mstructing  the  children  in  the  primary  ,     ,  V*®  ?"i  ??"f 'i^IJf  ®^  ^"  ^  5?  9^'  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Troxell,   of  No.  20, 

departmente  of  the  schools.    From  these  £o«J  »^  ^^^/^^\9\^^\\  consequently  the  kindergarten,  have  resigned, 

facta  it  IB  obvioua  that  a  irood  beirinninir  ">^al  plans  for  distribution  and  award  will       „,    ^  „      .         ,7         i           i_ 

Sfblen  ZThf  ^catiSth^ffi*?  be  nXde  early  that  year. "                             ,The   following  .teachers    tove    bmi 

tT^««;l™^iL«^-             *  wic  ^imiAxcii  ^     .      ,             ^,      ,          placed  on  the  pension  roll  by  the  Mary- 

of  our  new  islands.  German   Attitude   to   Rhodes      [and  state  boani  of  education:  Priscilla 

Scholarship.                        Jane  Owens,  Baltimore;  William  Harri- 

Oberlin  college  has  received  a  donation  A  commission  appointed  by  Emperor  ^^*  Calvert  county;  William  A.  Riggin, 

of    $50  000   from   an   unknown   source.  William  has  been  ^ing  ar^geihents   K""-^   ^^^'   ^.tV^y    a     w,S^' 

There  are  conditions  Rtteched  to  the  gift  at  OxfoitJ  for  the  reception  of  Scholars  1^5^^™^  ^^^^    §ffi?  UolJJ?  SS* 

but  President  King  declines  to  state  them  from  Germany  under  the  will  of  the  Tate  2^!^^  J^^^f:^?£^  I^^S?!" 

as  yet.  Cecil  Rhodes.                                                timore;Emn»  Eli^be^  Evans,  Balti- 

There  are,  however,  constantly  increas-  JSP^'*   ^^^   ^'nlJi"'    Howard  county. 

~r!         ,      ^    ^   „  ing  signs  that  it  ^ll  be  difficit  to  firS  ^^t'^-^f^  '^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^'^  *^^  P^^" 

UnmS^  tfl    Bed    HlinCTV         German  students  of  the  beat  type,  who  ^^^"  "s*- 

uums  lu  i^vu  iiuusij*      are  willing  to  accept  these  scholarships.  PhUadelphia's  Gala  Day. 

It  is  All  wrens:  and  Man  is  the  Only  J^.:^^  ^?Sj  '^f'^lv^th.  "cJ^^      The  dedication  of  the  new  building  for 

Creature  That  Does  It.  sentative    meetmg  of  all   the  German   ^^    central  Hiirh  school  in  Philadelphia 

_  umversity   corps  or  dueling  clubs  that  *'"f  ^lir^  J!tiliir^ik„  4.v!i  t.t!lJ^T.i:^ 

The  complete  emptiness  of  the  stomac^  the   members    of    these    organizations  ^^;?l^^  r.^'^^J^^^^^ 

during  sleep  adds  greatly  to  the  amount  should   have   nothing   to   do   with   the  President  ?''^^l^\j^^^;(^'^^^^ 

of  emaciation,  sleeplessness,  and  general  scholarships.       Even   the    students    at  grpminent  m  state  a»^  jiati^  *^?J^. 

weakness  so  often  met  with.    There  is  a  Gottingen    the  most  traditionally  Eng-  The  ceremonies  were  ^^^^^J^/J^^ 

perpetual  change  of  tissues  m  the  body,  lish  of  all  German  universities,  have  di-  2»000    R«"^^:,. J^^yor    As^^^^ 

sleeping  or  waking,   and  the  supply  of  cided  not  to  profit  by  the  Rhodes  stipends.   ""^^^Ir  w    ^^ 

nourishment  ought  to  be  somewhat  con-  The  attitude  of  the  students  as  well  as  of  *?^i.^®®- J?®?^  ^'  ^f^"^^"^  ^^  ^' 
■*■■***  of  the  Doara  of  education. 


suit.    Dr.  W.  T.  Cathell  says:  "AU  ani-  illustration  of  the  general  feelings  in  the  „  "tiu  ii      ^'T>^otir«f    q™5«' 

mals  except  man  eat  before  sleep  and  country.  ^^^^^^^   ^^^P   President    Swam, 

there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  man  J^P^^^  ^^"?5\  ^"li?'",  ^'  Appletonand 

should  form  the  exception  to  the  rule."  Struggle  for  an  Education.  |y4?®yi^-  ^^^^'  Weslevan  umversi^. 

If  people  who  are  thin,  nervous,  and      tv.^  ^Jf^.f  PK-.i^a  tt..^  p^.^.  .^  ^'^^9?  CynpDvFoss;!^!^!^  university, 


^iTf  iblet^  i^  01^^^^^^  tioLh^  h^Jndl^^^  Smithsonian     institufion,     WiUiwr 

Sr?5gesting  it,  the  result  will  he^  sur-  &2dc^S^fn^^^^  Bj^kawtcoS^e'S^^  J^EgiS^fc^.' 

^nSll^'^^r  ^'tI^^^^^  ied  nights  to  obtain  his  prelimi/arV  edu-  g^^f  T  sSeV^'^^^^ 

il^n^t  t^;  ne^ou^,X^^ti^  hfs 'SSth^r  ""        '  '"'"'"  ''"""  """^^"^  ^^^*H^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  «^^'  ^^  ^ 

cannot  digest  and  assimilate  wholesome  .         ,                                     present, 

food  at  night  or  any  other  time.    For  Historic  Oaks.                                        -^             t\      i. 

Sif^  JJ  is  absolutehr  necessary  to  use  Secretary  Wilson  has  some  very  inter-                     Recent  Deaths. 

Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  thev  esting  seecQings  with  which  to  inaugurate      Prof.    Aumst   Lodeman,     for    tlurty 

will  digest  the  food,  no  matter  how  weak  his  Sstribution  of  historic  trees  to  the  years  the  holder  of  the  chair  of  modem 

the  stomach  may  be,  nourishing  the  body  educational  institutions  of  the  country,   languages  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal 

and  resting  the  stomach  at  the  same  The  promised  seedlings  were  grown  near  school  at  Ypsilanti,  died  on  December  7. 

^^^  ox                         .*  T  J         J    ,      _^  St.  Louis  from  acorns  which  grew  on  the   He  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1842.    He  is 

Dr.  Stevenson  says:      I  depend  almost  oaks  of  Peterhoff.    These  original  oaks  survived  by  a  son,  Frank  Lodeman,  an 

entirely  upon  Stuart  s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  sprang  from  acorns  sent  to  Alexander  II  instmctor  in  Ck)mell  university, 

m  treating  indigestion,  because  it  is  not  by  Charles  Sumner  when  the  latter  heard       Bloomington  III  -Harrv  Haskell  a 

a  quack  nostrum,  and  I  know  just  what  that  the  Czar  had  frepd  thp  sprfs     Thim  -e  oiA)OMiNGTON,  ILL.    «^arry  nasKeii,  a 

th^y  contain,  a  combination  of  veget^^^  tht'oak  w^'lSl^            inihe  royal  &1ied^'n' fcmW  ^^^^ 

essences,   pure    pepsin,   and,  they  cure  gardens  at  Peterhoff  Is  a  monument  to  ftWr  la^er^cenSS  lllin^s 

Df.  Timothy  Field  Allen,  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  dean  m  the  New 

^^ ^^      ^  ^ .^*.,««.  .^j„  «.*^  _.*^         York  Homeopathic  Medical  college  and  a 

They  are  in  lozenge  form,  pleasant  to  "^  ^  o      •        fellow  in  the  Academy  of  Science,  died 

take,  and  contain  nothing  but  pure  pep-      The  University  of  Michigan  is  erecting  at  his  home  on  December  5.    He  was  a 
sin,   vegetable   essences,   and   bismuth,   a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  for  graduate  of  Amherst  college  from  which 
scientifically  compounded.  Your  druggist  the  study  of  the  first  stages  of  insanity,   he  received  the  degrees  of  A. B.,  A.M., 
will  tell  you  they  give  universal  satisfac-  The  state  is  to  provide  for  the  mainte-  uid  LL.D.     He  was  the  autiior  of  many 
tion.  nance  of  this  waxd.  works  on  medicine  and  botany. 
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fJiymcM 
Handkerchiefs. 

InitiaEed  Handkerchiefg, 

Irish  and  Swiss  Hand  Embroidered 

Handkerchiefs, 

Swiss  Embroidered,  Hemstitched,  Scalloped, 

and  Real  Lace  Edge  Handkerchiefs, 

Children's  Hemstitched  Initialed 

Handkerchiefs  in  White  and  Colors, 

Real  Duchesse  and  Point  Handkerchiefs. 

Real  Lace  Fans. 

Umbrellas,  Gloves. 


NEW  TOItK. 


Treats  for  Minnesota   Teachers. 

The  fortieth  annual  Beaaionof  the  Min- 
nesota Eklucational  Association  will  be 
ield  in  St.  Paul,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  1  and  2. 
An  extensive  program  has  been  an- 
Tiounced.  At  the  general  eessioiiB  amone 
the  principal  speatera  will  be:  Dr.  WilP 
iamF.  Phelps,  of  Duluth.  on  "The  Beat 
Methods  of  Providing  for  the  Self  Sup- 
port of  Teachers  after  the  Close  of  tne 
Wage-earning  Period."  Prea,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr., 
university,  on  "The  Demand  of  the 
Twentietn  Century,"  and  on  "Agasaiz," 
and  Pres.  Jas.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  North- 
em  railroad,  on  an  unannounced  subject. 

The  association  will  be  divided  into 
sections  of  a  high  school  council,  associ- 
ated school  boards,  child  study— elemen- 
tary and  kindergarten  sections,  college 
section,  evaded  school  section,  music  sec- 
tion, and  business  college  section.  All 
of  these  sub-divisions  have  arranged 
elaborate  and  helpful  programs  on  their 
own  work.  The  officers  who  have  this 
tremendous  convention  in  charge  are: 
Supt.  Q.  J.  Race,  Redwood  Falla,  presi- 
dent; J,  C.  Bryan,  St.  Paul,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  Mrs,  H.  M.  Stanford, 
Moorhead  Normal  school,  recording  sec- 
retary; Supt.  E.  T.  Carroll,  Grand  Rap- 
,  ids,  treasurer. 

FootbaU  Man  Keeps  Order. 

The  high  school  at  Stroudsbure,  Penn. . 
haa  been  notorious  for  the  disorder  of  its 
pupils.  The  school  directors  recently 
elected  a  foot  ball  player  as  a  teacher. 
He  is  right  half  back  Shiffer  of  the 
Dickinson  college  football  team,  and  un- 
der his  regime  order  has  been  restored. 

Normal  Schools  for  Teachers  of 
Kural  Negroes. 

The  need  of  normal  schools  thruoutthe 
South  ia  urgent,  says  a  writer  in  the 
SoKthem  Warhman,  and  a  part  of  this 
(fenetal  need  is  that  of  normal  schoolt 
for  teachers  of  rural  negroes.  The  edu- 
cation they  need  is  that  which  will  lead 
them  to  be  frugal,  self-respecting,  and 
intelligently  and  purposef  uHy  industrious. 
Each  rural  achool  should  nave,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  so-called  common  branches, 
a  course  in  agriculture,  including  elemen- 
tary leasons  in  horticulture,  stock   and 


poultry  raising,  gardening,  bee  culture, 
and  dairying,  and  also  elementary  courses 
in  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  sewing, 
cooking,  laundering,  and  the  care  of  the 
sick.  A  normal  school  for  teachers  of 
il  negroes  should,  therefore,  be  in  an 
agricultural  district;  the  school  should 
own  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of 
land;  and  a  model  farm  should  be  one  of 
9  leading  features. 

Colorado  News  Letter. 

Denver,  Col. -The  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Dec.  22  to  24. 

Chas.  A.  Hollingshead,  principal  of  the 
Columbian  schooH  North  aide  schools, 
nore  than  a  year,  was  selected  by 
the    Board   of    Dist.    No.    1,  East    side 

ihoola,  to  succeed  Mr.  Osenbaugh  as 
principal  of  the  Wyman  school.  This  is  a 
very  nattering  compliment  to  Mr.  Hol- 
lingshead. The  Wyman  school  is  one  of 
the  beat  in  the  city. 

The  State  University  of  Colorado,  at 
Boulder,  celebrated  ita  quarto-centennial 
last  week.  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, made  the  principal  address. 

If  the  governor  issues  his  proclamation 
declaring  the  Rush  amendment  a  part  of 
the  state  constitution  the  several  school 
districts  now  in  and  contiguous  to 
Denver  will  become  one  system,  con- 
trolled by  one  boardand  one  superintend- 
ent. The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
very  large  majority  at  the  recent  elec- 

The  corporations  attack  it,  claiming  it 
I  be  unconstitutional.  Its  purpose  ta  to 
make  the  city  of  Denver  a  county  and 
to  have  but  one  set  of  ofBciala  instead  of 
two  as  at  present.  It  is  known  as  the 
"Home  Rule  Amendment." 

Anti- Vaccination  Uprising. 

Two  hundred  mothers  led  theirchildren 
to  school  on  December  4  in  Indianapolis. 
They  also  led  them  home  again.  The 
cause  of  this  spectacle  was  the  order  that 
all  pupils  must  show  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination. The  mothers  refused  to  have 
the  children  vaccinated  and  went  to 
school  with  them  to  ensure  their  admit- 


ailowed  to  enter.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement about  the  schools  but  no  especial 
demonstration  was  made. 

Higher  £<ducation  Franks. 

Two  young  Yale  atudents  spent  the 
ight  in  the  Tenderloin  police  station  for 
.anting  on  Broadway,  on  December  5. 
Tney  had  been  celebrating  a  football  vic- 
and  attempted  to  continue  the  game 
a  wet  towel  and  the  tall  hat  of  an 
Italian  fencing  maater.  A  fight  followed 
with  the  result  that  the  three  were  ar- 
rested. The  Yaie  men  were  let  off  with 
a  small  fine.  One  of  them  claimed  to  be 
the  president's  cousin  when  arrested,  but 
waa  not  so  certain  of  the  fact  when  he 
faced  the  magistrate. 


Pains  in  the  Back 

Are  symptoms  of  a  weak,  torpid  or 
stagnant  condition  of  Uie  kidneys  or 
liver,  and  are  a  warning  it  is  extremely 
hazardouB  to  neglect,  eo  important 
is  a  healthy   action  of  these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  loss 
oi  energy,  tack  of  courage,  and  some- 
times by  gloomy  foreboding  and  de- 
spondency. 

"I  bad  pains  In  my  back,  could  not  sleep 
and  when  I  pjt  up  In  the  nioniing  felt 
worse  than  the  night  before,  I  began  tak- 
ing Hood's  Sarsaparllla  and  non  1  can 
sleep  and  get  up  feeling  rested  and  able  to 
do  m;  work.  I  attribute  my  cure  entirely 
to  Hood's  SsrsaparillB."  Mrs,  J.  K.  Pn«r, 
care  II.  S.  Copelaiid.  Pike  Road,  Ala. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Cure  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  relieve 
tbeback,  and  build  up  the  whole  system. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  sew  York 


lARD  A.  UcCURDI.  Preodent 

LEADS  THEM  ALL 

:  Hllllona  of  DolUri 

nrecBiiadrednilFUt^-twoMlllloiuotBallaii 

In  ActiTe  Age 

rawaita  in  isu  nfty-atae  fears  atro 


MINERAL  SEF  $3.00  Ufn'r 

"Commor  Minerals"  0.60 '  Mtl3 


li.niiMlj: 

bolt  ootid  rlcBl  Dp  %a  diiw'mnm , . 

lODlhi,  Ib'ssIIou,  dlHOTSriu,  Me.  Pna  Wt  lnM  tb* 

o^i;«^  »i_nD_»i»*d5™^  _BiibHriptfau  nt  It  tar,«9. 
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FREE! 

special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  The  School  Journal 
good  for  December. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 


or  Toilet  Set.  or  Parlor  LbidP.  Or 
Clock,  or  WBtah  and  maor  other 
articles  too  onraeronB  to  mention, 
FREE,  with  a  clob  order  of  so  Ibe. 
of  onr  New  Crop.  60c,  Tea,  or 
20  lbs.  Baking  Powder,  45c. 
a  lb.  This  adyertlBemeiit  MUST 
accompany  order.  You  will  have 
no  trouble  in  (rettine  orders  amoiiK 
jaar  ntisbbora  and  friendi  tor  au 
lbs.  of  our  celebraied  goods. 


The  Great  Aierican  Tea  Ca.> 

31  and  33  Tcsey  Street. 
r.O.B«xas*  HEW  YORK. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  IJfh  Street 

<Opp.Qr.oe Church) H_EW  YORK 

„  CondoctAd  on  EoroDean  Flan  at  Moderate 
KateH. 

Cenltallf  lucaled  and  moat  conTenieot  to 
•mniamenl  aod  buimeae  al-tnct*. 

Of  oaiy  •ccePB  from  depots  ano  (ernen  by 
BrJBdnay  cars  direcl.  or  b;  traCBier. 


WBt   TAYLOR  *    S 


Dr.W.  J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


L  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forevei. 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOUHAnD'S 

Orienfal  Cream  UK  IICIUL 

m 


tee'6-iS'p%-Wi-i"i,r7„'."v,.»?;'p«.f,'K;". 

hKlrwIlliaBltnjBrTlalhFHklii.     '   "  '" 


JhroDiihaat  tlic  U.  B.,  Ctnidlj  mnd  fii:rupFi.  AIhd 
•Clllr  FiEc'i  Guoda  DMjen.  tTElfl-kn'^'Buv'liii'l- 
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Miscellany. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  North  dormitory 
of  Colby  college  early  in  the  morning  of 
December  6,  It  started  in  the  bRsement 
from  a  defective  flue  and  spread  so 
rapidly  that  the  students  were  unable  to 
save  any  of  their  poasessions  and  in 
many  cases  barely  [escaped  with  their 
lives.     The  loss  will  be  about  $20,000. 

The  exhibits  of  Columbia  university 
shown  at  Paris  in  1900,  at  Buffalo  in  1901, 
and  at  Charleston  in  1902  will  be  improved 
and  increased  for  use  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  next  year.  A  committee  of 
the  faculty  is  now  working  on  .this  ex- 
hibit. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Southern 
Workman  contains  a  noteworthy  article 
on  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  the 
teachers  of  rural  negroes.  In  the  same 
number  is  the  third  paper  in  a  series  of 
sociological  studies  of  ■'  The  City  Negro," 
by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  Other  prominent  articles  are  the  re- 
port of  the  work  of  the  Hampton  na- 
ture study  bureau  and  a  well  illustrated 
paper  on  the  negro  artist,  Tanner. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Elocutionists  will  be  held 
in   Atlanta,   Georgia,   December  29,    30, 


The  department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendence  of  Pennsylvania  will 
meet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  February  10 
and  II.  The  department  of  school  di- 
rectors of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  the 
same  city  on  February  12  and  13. 

The  class  of  contemporaneous  politics 
at  Princeton  has  been  organized  into  a 
chamber  of  deputies  modeled  after  the 
French  chamber.  The  seniors  constitute 
the  conservatives  and  the  juniors,  the 
radicals.  At  present  the  conservatives 
hold  the  ministry. 

Wilmington,  Del. -The  Annual  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  was  held  on  Dec.  8  and  9. 
State  Supt.  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of 
Maine,  spoke  on  "  Teaching  and  Educa- 
tion;" Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  Child 
Study, ' '  and  Miss  Frances  Young,  of  Wil- 
mington,and  Margaret  McCloakey,  the  su- 
B?rvisor  of  primary  schools  in  Newark, 
.  J.,  on  "Pedagogy." 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
great  negro  industrial  school  at  Corona, 
Ala,,  where  the  Corona  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  employs  about  a  thousand 
negroes.  Several  hundred  acres  of  land 
have  been  purchased'  and  subscriptions 
have  been  solicited  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been 
offered  a  $50,000  building  by  George 
Foster  Peabody,  on  the  conditions  that 
the  legislature  appropriate  $10,000  a  year. 


library  building.    These   changes    . 

enable  the  trustees  to  turn  New  College 
into  a  dormitory  and  thus  provide  room 
for  seventy-six  new  students. 


Antikamnia  tablets  act  primarily  on 
the  nervous  system  and  are  used  for  re- 
lieving pain.  The  definition  of  the  word 
' '  antikamnia  "  is  "  opposed  to  pain. ' '  In 
neuralgia,  be  it  dental,  facial,  sciatic,  or 
general,  the  relief  afforded  by  two  five- 
grain  tablets  is  safe,  certain,  and  quick. 
Your  druggist  can  supplythem.— Univer- 
sity Medical  Journal, 

llralth  Kiid  Rr*[  lor  Alolhcr  nud  4  hlld. 

OVFR  FIFTY  VBARS  b.  MILLIONS  OF  sInTHERH 
•o^THEIR  <!Flll.paEH  VhII.E  TECTHINO  WITH 
18  gums;  A'LL*.yS  *IJ    PilN,  t-URE(( 

k  *nt  "WTnilDWB  SootbiOB  BTnip,"«jid 


Cures  Piles 


A  FrlcelesB  Book  S*nl  Frae  for  Ihs 
Asktai. 

PjTamid  Pile  Cure  gives  instant  relief 
and  never  fails  to  cure  every  form  of  thia 
most  troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by 
all  druggists  at  SO  cents  a  package. 
Thousands  have  been  quickly  cured.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  a  package  of  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure,  or  write  for  our  little  book 
which  tells  all  about  the  cause  and  cur« 
of  piles.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  a  postal  card,  mail  to  the  Pyra- 
mid Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  you 
will  receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 


Albion,  Michigan,  is  the  latest  city  to 
add  manual  training  to  the  course  of 
study.  The  work  was  organized  by 
Supervisor  George  S.  Waite,  of  Kalama- 
zoo and  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Delia  Lenz. 

Walter  Denison,  professor  of  I^atin 
and  Roman  Archeology  at  Oberlin  col- 
lege during  1901-2  has  been  appointed 
Junior  Drofessor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Ypailanti  high  school  and  of  theliter- 
aiy  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the 
university  during  the  years  1897-99. 

School  Teacher  Counterfeiter 
Knoxville,  Tenn.— N.  G.  McCarter, 
a  Sevier  county  school  teacher,  was 
bound  over  to  the  federal  grand  jury  on 
December  5  to  answer  to  a  chame  of 
counterfeiting.  His  arrest  resultedfrom 
a  letter  in  which,  it  is  charged,  he  offered 
to  divide  the  profits  with  the  maker  of 
the  plates. 

Christmas  Bazar. 

For  ten  days,  beginning  December  15 
and  ending  December  25,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  be  devoted  to  a  mam- 
moth Christmas  bazar  under  the  name 
of  the  "Novelty  Exhibition,"  Many  im- 
portant industrips  of  this  and  foreign 
countries  will  be  on  exhibition,  together 
with  novelties  of  special  interest  and 
appropriate  to  Christmas  time.  The 
Garden  will  be  decorated  in  a  fashion 
descriptive  of  the  season,  and  entertain- 
ment will  be  furnished  by  several  mili- 
tary bands, 

Memphis,  Tenn, -The  school  funda 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
city  schools  are  almost  exhausted  and 
the  committee  is  facing  a  deficit  of  from 
$40,000  to  $80,000  before  the  first  of 
March.  The  school  board  claims  that  it 
asked  for  sufficient  money  to  run  the 
schools  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency, 
but  this  amount  was  not  granted.  It  la 
pi-obable  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
will  be  passed  which  may  provide  for  the 
schools  in  the  future. 

The  Oldest  Skeleton. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  America  is 
the  oldest  continent.  Some  have  located 
the  Garden  of  Eden  here ;  now  a  skull 
and  a  few  bones  have  been  found  near 
Lansing,  Mich.,  that  are  pronounced  to 
be  over  8,000  years  old-possibly  30,000, 
Yet  they  are  reckoned  to  be  far  less  in 
age  than  the  flint  hatchets  found  in 
France.  Professor  Upham  considers  it 
the  skull  of  the  "glacial  man."  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  other  examiners  think  it 
may  lie  the  skull  of  an  Indian. 


1^  Can  Sej]  Your JReal  Estate 

W,  m.  OMrmaitT,  gloj  N.A!"Brde,.rbUad<:Vi>lilB 
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Scribner's  BooKs  for  Holiday  Giving 


C/»c  BLUE 

#        FLOWE-R. 


H«nry  Van  Dyh* 

Author  of  "The    Ruling 


One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Holidaj  Gifts  imaginable. 

'Elaborately    illustrated  in 
full  color. 

$1.50 


^he    LITTLE, 
WHITE    BIRD        4t 

THE  NEW  NOVEL 

J.    M.    Barrie 

The  Inlerior  (Chicago): 

"  The  sweclest,  most  delicately  fan- 
ciful, most  exquisitely  whimsical  bit 
of  writing  one  can  possibly  conceive." 
N.  y.  Tima,  Saturday  Review ; 

"  Barrie  at  his  best." 
New  York  Comm*n!ial  AdntTtittr: 

"There  c(ui  be  no  question  that  this 
bat." 

81.50 


Ghe  BOOK  of  JOY- 
M  W         OUS   CHILDREN 


JkineB  Whilcomb  Rtl«y 

EVERY  POEM  A  NEW  POEM 


An   Ba/vvite   Holiday   (lift. 
Besutifiilly    presented.      fl.M    net. 
(Postage,  tt  cents.) 


A  CAPTURED 
SANTA  CLAUS 


Thomas  Nelson  Page 
An   eiquisite   story   for  chil- 


W^; 


CHARLES     SCRIBNE,R'S     SONS 


NEW     YORK 


die  &ct)ool  journal. 

ESTABLISHED   1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in  its  thirty- 
tiLird  year,  will  be  found  more  valuable  and  more 
indispensable  to  superintendents,  principals,  and 
school  officers  and  advancing  teachers  th^n  ever. 

It  is  understood  that  everything  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year.  In  these 
every  phase  of  the  great  question  of  education  will  be 
discussed,  so  that  its  value  to  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  education  cannnt  be  over-rated. 

^uc  Crab. 

UTE  b«ll«v«  that  a  school  official  will  perform  hia  dntiei 
more  intelUgently  by  knowing  what  is  done  in  other  towni 
and  cities. 

^yTE   believe  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who  does  not 
keep  posted  concerning  the  movements  in  the  great  centers, 
like  New  York.  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  U  fitting  him- 
self to  be  retired. 

'yyC  believe  that  a  principal  of  a  schocri  (or  class  teacher)  who 
does  not  make  a  study  of  education,  but  relies  on  politics 
to  help  him  forward,  has  not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  end 
cannot  l>e  a  real  educator  of  children. 

UTE  believe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an  educational 
journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds  with  opinions,  thoughts, 
suggestions,  and  ideas  concerning  their  work  are  making  them- 
selves into  mere  reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their 
minds  each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  the  daily  papers,  or  the 
froth  of  the  magazines ;  both  of  which  unfit  them  to  make  any 
deep  or  permanent  impression  on  their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of 
their  own  being  destroyed  as  by  an  acid. 

^jyE  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  successful  pri- 
vate school  said  :  "  The  teacher  I  want  must  be  bapticed  In 
Ideas  concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  education&l  paper 
I  consider  it  a  good  sign." 

^jy'E.  believe  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought  to  be  0/ 

it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay  he  might  to  give  him- 

u'lf  to  his  work  ;  he  ought  to  identify  himself  with  his  work. 


Eublic  estimation  is  the  Mult  of  the  teachers  tbemselTea  1 
lie  believes   right  or  wrongj  that  they  are  doing  tfadr  work 

in  a  half-hearted,  routinish  way. 

"yyTE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications  dnring  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a  nnndted  thoiueDd  "  on 

the  track,"   shown  them  what  Teaching  really  means,   and,  to 

present  it  ftom  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persona  instead 

of  earning  say  t£50,ono  have  earned  SI. 000,000  orevent8,000,00a 

^j^K  believe  tliat  the  professional  spirit  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated thru  the  influence  of  our  publications— at  least, 

we  have  aimed  at  this,  week  after  week,  for  ncariy  thirty  yean. 

"WT.  believe  that  no  faii^minded  person  can  read  THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeding  that  its  chief  effort 

is  to  put  the  teai^iers  on  a  higher,  nobler,  mote  useful,  and  more 

successful  ground. 

^£  believe  that  thru  It  thinking  teachers  grow  more  com- 
netent,  double  their  value,  come  to  undervtaud  themselvea 

and  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  do  that  work  In  a  diffBNnt 

light  and  in  a  different  spirit. 

<&\xt  4Et]itctatnnut. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make,  we  feel  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every  progressiTe  superinten- 
dent, principal,  school  official,  and  advancing  teacher  in  the  en- 
tire country.  We  have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirt; 
years  to  a  work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education  and  place 
the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more  wmthy  basis,  and  we 
expect  appreciation  and  patronage.  Let  ever;  reader  <uf  tUl 
suDscril>e.  The  $2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  beck  to  him  many 
times  over. 

TWO  SPECIAL  OPF£,RSi 


Leading  American  dducators. 

T«n  PoriTalts,  mounted  read;  to  frame,  in  portfolio,  of. 
Bntlar,  Parker,  Soldan.  Harris,  Hall.  Eliot,  Dewaj,  ~ 
Price.  81.00  nw. 


Plch'e  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  b4M>k,b7  a  leading  exponent  of  sciantifla  memorvtr 
worth  its  weight  in  sold  to  every  one  vhohastopaaiaiainiiii 


A  choice  of  either  sent  frei  for  a  limited  time  to 
sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tfi.( 
vfTice.    Address  the  publishers, 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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LE,ADING    NE,W   TE.XT  =  BOOKS 


McMASTER'S  UNITED  SUTES 
HISTORIES 

Primary     -    -    10.  to      SchMl    -    -    $1.00 

Devote  more  space  lo  social  evolution  than  to 
war.  The  proRress  of  civilisation  is  graphically 
portrayed,  with  a  clear,  simple,  vigaroui,  and 
well  balanced  style.  The  narratives  are  well- 
proportioned  and  touch  on  all  matters  of  real 
importance  in  Ihe  founding  and  building  of  our 
co.iritiy.  The  maps  are  complete  and  Ine  illus- 
trations numerous,  interesting,  and  authentic, 

NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 

Book  I         -     .    to  IS       BnikU     -    -    10.35 
BMkin      -     -      O.«0        Bast  IV    -    -      0.45 

Novel  in  plan  and  ciiaracter,  simple  and 
teachable.  Well  atdded,  with  frequent  re- 
views. They  correlate  the  leading  features  of 
the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the 
sentence  methods,  but  require  no  special  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     They  con- 

RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELUNC  BOOK 

Pirtl  -  .  -  to.iT  Furtn  ■  -  W.u 
This  spelling  book  has  been  arranged  on  a 
definite  psychological  plan.  The  work  is  care- 
fully graded  in  accordance  witli  the  natural 
growth  of  the  child's  comprehension,  and  the 
words  selected  for  each  successive  year  are  in- 
creasingly diffjcult,  Througi'out.  precedence  is 
given  to  common  words.  Provision  is  made  for 
thorough  dull  by  means  of  constant  reviews. 


WINSLOW'S  NATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

■  SOM 

■  0.50 


<t.m 


to  30       Book  II     . 


Prepared  on  the  popular  and  successful  spiral 
plan  of  instruction.  The  work  is  easy  and  practi- 
cal, the  subjecl-maller  varied  and  interesting. 
The  idea  of  magtiitude  is  made  prominent,  and 
logical  mathematical  thought  is  developed.  The 
books  offer  modern  examples  and  modern 
methods. 

HEW  aUWRY  PHYSIOLOaiES 


OrU  Lewoo  Book  tar  Teaclieri 

The  latest  scries,  embodying  Ihe  results  of 
recent  discoveries,  presented  in  Ine  most  modem 
manner.  Prepared  in  accordance  with  present 
methods,  and  devoting  particular  attention  to 
the  trestmenl  of  alcohol  and  to  the  subje  t  of 
right  living.     Indorsed  by  Ihe  W,  C.  T.  U. 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READERS 
titht  Booki  or  Hti  Boob. 

The  first  books  contain  simple  stories  of 
child-life,  but  at  an  early  period  representative 
selections  from  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
world  are  introduced.  The  illustrations  include 
color  plates,  numerous  original  pictures  by  the 
best  modern  illustrators,  and  reproductions  of 
ftmou''  paintings. 


RODDY'S  aEOORAPHIU 

ZiementtTT   -   (0  50      Complete-   -   li.oo 

A  preeminently  simple  series,  with  just 
enough  physiography  for  satisfactory  teachmg. 
Maps  on  a  uniform  scale  and  hundreds  of  at- 
tractive and  truly  illustrative  cuts.  Suitable  for 
all  grades,  combming  the  best  of  both  the  new 
and  Iho  old  mclhods  of  instruction. 

BARNES'S  NATURAL  SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 

Book!,  noa.  1  to  a.    FerdozBn-    -    .   TSceati 
CkiTti.   PerMtoIIou tI50 

The  system  of  writing  here  presented  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  wilh  the 
speed  and  beauty  of  regular  slant  writing.- 
Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant,  and  cot- 
relates  with  other  studies  ol  corresponding 
grade.  The  inclination  of  the  letters  is  at  Ihe 
angle  naturally  and  unconsciously  adopted  by 
the  child  in  writing. 

CARPENTER'S  OEOGRAPHICAL 
READER- 

ZHBOFB ».» 

A  supplementary  geographical  reader  giving 
a  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  a  trip  through 
Europe  with  the  children.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  the  author's  piiolographs.  Lays  especial 
stress  on  the  human  and  industrial  side  of  the 
subject,  and  invests  the  study  of  geography 
wilh  new  life  and  charm  for  the  pupil. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY--Publishers 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


m 


|NCLE  SAM  generally  has  his  hands  full;  if  not  one  thing 
it  is  another.     This  time  it  is  one  of 


DIXONS'  c«"r  PENCILS  j 

They  are  popular  with  school  people  because  the  best  results  are 
always  obtained  when  they  are  used. 

The  most  popular  pencils  at  the  present  time  are  those  with 
large  soft  leads,  smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  that  almost 
seem  to  write  of  their  own  will.  Their  use  is  a  positive  delight. 
If  you  are  a  teacher,  send  your  address  and  mention  this  publica- 
tion and  samples  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  i"«yCHH.i. 
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RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS 

Admirabre  in  Everv  Respect 

DUNTON  &  KELLErS  INDUCTIVE   COURSE   IN  ENGLISH 

Consisting  of   FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  (for  third  and  fourth  grades) 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  Beven  books-^t  book  for  each  school  year. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Problems  nnd^r  all  topics  for  npper  grammar  grades. 
Samples  sent— ladootiye  Ck)Qrse,  8&  cents  each;  Graded  Lesions  and  Problems,  15  cents  each. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  ..wt^^^oicu* 

TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
Hamilton,  LoclLe  aind  ClarlL'a 

,  Good  Type-Well  Printed— Fine  Pap^-Half- 
Leather  fimdinsr— aoth  Sides— Price  Reduced 
to  SI  JtO,  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


Literal 
The  Best  TrsLnelatlone 

New  Copyrin^t  Introdnctions— New   Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Bonnd— Oonvenient  for  the 


Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  66  cents  each. 


^Ste^*!?^-^!'"}  DAVID  McKAY,  PubUsher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

SELF  CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

^It  is  a  pleasure  to  ns  to  pat  in  the  hands  of  earnest,  ambitions  teachers  the  unique  magazine 
Educational  Foundations  which  is  rich  in  the  best  thoughts  of  the  leading  educators.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  conung  year  will  be  most  attractive  and  profitable.   Only  $\  .OO  a  Year. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,       -       -       61  E.  9th  Street,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

205-21 1  Third  A^e.,       NE.W  YOKK 

Manu&cturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Everything  Needed  in  the  Laboratorg 

Glflts  blewlag  ieat  em  the  yremiaet 
Mettlware  HannfActiring  Dept.  In  the  Bene 


FRENCH 


BERCrS  TEXT. 

BOOKS 
for  teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  copies  for  examination   .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.JENKINS 

851  and  853  Sixth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Oomplete  Catalogue  on  application. 

H^wniOlQMil       hasnowthefinestlmlldtaffde- 

^'J^ii^^aSmi^^f^^  *®  ™«»*c  in  the  world. 

^^'^?££!!OIV     Founded    1853.      Unnr- 

OF  MvSIC  passed  advantages  In  coa- 

positlon,  vocal  and  instnunental  music,  and  elocutiaa. 

G^argv  IV.  Ouidmick,  Musical  DireeUr, 
Pnpils  received  at  any  time.    For  3rear-book  addrsss 


1 


»» 


A  Land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 


»» 


CALIFORNIA 
IS  THE  MECCA 


Seekers  after  rest  and  recreation  in  a 
bracing  climate,  amid  enchanting  scenery 
surrounded  by  fruits  and  flowers,  are  going 
to  California  this  winter  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before. 

The  way  to  go  is  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


The  new  trains  of  this  system  give  a  fine 
service,  fast  time,  and  afford  every  conven- 
ience and  luxury.  Inquire  of  ticket  agents 
regarding  the  new  facilities. 


Four-Track  Series  No.  6,  '*  America's  Winter 
Resorts,"  sent  free,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 

Postage  stamp  by  Oeorge  H.  Daniels.  General 
assenger  Agent,  Qrand  Central  Station,  New 
York 


Living  Education 

Live  teachers  must  be  in  touch  with  the  educational  lifle  of  t»- 
day — ^the  most  and  best  of  it  not  to  be  found  in  books,  but  in  tht 
daily  work  of  active  educators.  This  can  be  found  only  in 
Periodicals.    We  publish  the  best,  covering  all  fields. 

Th€  School      weekly,  $2  a  year.    The    oldest  and   most 
Inifimfil  widely  read  educational  weekly — first  of  all  the 

JOvrillll  news  of  the  educational  world,  which  necessar 

rily  includes  all  that  is  most  important  in  educational  thought. 
Indispensable  to  school  superintendents,  principals,  active  mem- 
bers of  school  boards,  and  to  all  teachers  aspiring  to  higher  po- 
sitions.   S2d  year. 

The  Te&CherS'  Monthly,  $1  a  year,  covering  all  grades 
f      ,l^    .  of  school  work  ;  goes  to  nearly  40,000  of 

AnSuIUie  the  brightest  teachers  of  the  continent 

Progressive  teachers — who  mean  to  get  on — mean  to  have  pupils 
get  on — will  have  it.  i?5th  year.  Its  illustrated  supplements 
give  superb  value. 

The  PrlnUiry  Monthly,  $1  a  year  ;  finely  illustrated.  A 
^  •       I  ^      magazine  that  bright  teachers  of  the  younger 

dCllOOl  children  find  every  month  worth  its  weight- 

in  silver,  if  not  in  gold. 

Helpful  hints  and  practical  points  in  great  number.  No  other 
periodical  lik%  it,  or  nearly  so  usefiiL     19th  year. 

EdllCfltiOPfll  Monthly,  f  1  a  year.  In  book  form  of  page — 
B  ..^j^ax^^-,  fo**  study,  reference,  and  permanent  preserva- 
rOVnaauOnS  tlon— really  ten  litUe  books  a  yeai^-« 
"teachers'  reading  circle  '*  of  fundamental  but  *'  live  "  instruc- 
tion. It  is  altogether  unique  in  educational  periodicals.  I9th 
year. 

Qlip  Twice  a  month,  50c.  a  year.    The  whole  world  right 

■|i|  up  to  date  ;  current  events,  current  thought ;  inven- 

mnCS  tions,  discoveries,  etc  It  puts  "life  "  into  tJie  study 
of  geography  and  history  especially ;  Keeps  you  fiiUy  posted  ; 
shiupens  tiie  wits  of  yourself  and  pupils  as  no  book  does.  13th 
year.  «^_.^_^__. 

E  L  KELLOGG  S  CO.,  61 E  901  SL,  Hew  TerK. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,  whether  Vertical.  Slant,  or  Modified  Slant. 


The  Stationers  supply  them. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

have  pens  specially  suited  for  each  and  every  purpose. 


•^i-T|3;.. 


.«-.'>Ti 


Works:  Camdea*  N.  J. 
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^eacher^s*    ^yi^encte^. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wiahing  Teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


!.,  Hew  Tort.  iSOSPenn.  Are..  Waiblnitaa. 

414  Centnrr  Bnlldlu.  Mlnauwi"- 


Schermerhorn  ] 


li5L,NawYaril  | 


Kdlogg'sTeacliers'Bureau 


wu  eitabllsbeil  la  IBSS.    In  iWl  more  tekoheri 

■ap[>ll*d  with  good  [)Uoe«  thanuir  prevloiufeu. 

Aj  demand  tor  sood  nornul  printAir  teaobera 

P».  Normal  Prlnoipsl*      TeMben  Deeded  NOW.     ParttonUri  for 

VorkClty. 


W«MfertoN.Y..N. 

•tamp.  H.  S.  KBLLOaa,  rUaaser,  No.  61  Bast  Moth  Street,  Ne' 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

rni~«in™.  to  colleBea.  BchooU.and  Families,  Baparior  Prof essors,  Printdpaia.  ABBiBtante,  Tntors, 

"        "        'if  inBlrnctioa;  BeoonimendB  Good  l*ohooU  lo  PsrenlB.   Call 

metloBD    and    Foreign    Truohen'  Agencx. 


.  AounS-fiti 


TACIFIC    TEACHE-RS-    ^GE/ICy. 

Rer^mmendB  teacbera  for  all  claBsea  of  poBJlions  Id  Waahlngton.  Oregoo,  Idabo  and  Montana 
jtapid  KTOwtb  of  Pacific  Northwest  U  making  an  nnnnaal  demand  for  teachers.   We  Oil  poaitlonB 
it  yoa  wish  to  go  West  write  for  1901  Uannal  and  registration  to 
B.  W.  BrlDlnall,  Manager,  ■  3773  BroolllTB  Ata..  Seatlla,  Waihlnglon 


ALBANY  TFAPRFRS'  AfiFNCY  Providea  Schoola  of  »U  Oradea  i 
JLL.OA11I  Xi:.A1,..niLK.O  AUCWl,!  oompelant  TeacherB.  ABBista  Teacl 
In  obtaining  FosltioiiB.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  Street.  Albarty,  N.  Y. 


T"E  PRAH  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


o  Fifth  Avenue 

New  Vorlc 

fieoommends  colleEe  and  normal  gradiialea,BpeaIaUBlB,  and  other  teaobera  to  collegea,  pablloand 
IirlTate  achoola,  and  famihea    Adfisee  parents  aboat  Bohoola,    WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manaser. 


lasl. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Springfield,   Mb.H., 

Iisaes  a  dalliilte,  clear,  B*lf-iDterpretfng  contract.  givlDg  amountn  ol 
paid-up  Insurance  and  cash  values,  extended  Innnrance,  InsiaUiiieot 
opttoQB.  and  mao?  otber  deairable  features,  all  of  which  afford  the 
most  ample  protection  to  the  policy -bolder.  ...  - 


A   /i07E  OM  COLO'R 

Tat  Te&.cherB  of  ElemanlKry  Schools 

By  Caroline  Wist  Van  Hbldeh. 
Illuitrated  with  Twelve  Colored  Plates,  Price,  in  boards,  50  cents, 

Madame  van  Helden,  having  had  wide  experience  with  teiichers,  is  able  lo  put  into  small 
compass  many  valuable  suggei^tion^  for  practical  work  in  water  colors. 
This  is  an  artistic  book  and  ofTers  great  value  for  the  money. 

Send  for  a  spedal  circular  iboul  il,  ind  for  a  full  price  list  of  Water  Colors  and  all  materia] 
for  color  instruction. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,        -       •        Springfield,  Mass. 

New  Y»rK  Phlladalpfala  Atlanla  Sui  FranclacD 


MiM/fT>£ttGAHTEJV     -REVIEW    U   noba    only    ^l.OO    a    year. 


SELF-CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 

It li a pleaaore to  ua  to  pntlnthehandaof earaeBt,ambltions tescherBlbeunii)oe magazji 
Kdooitioiiai.  FomroATioNa  which  !■  rich  inthabetttbougktsot  the  leading  edacalon.   Thepr 
Bram  for  the  ooming  rear  will  be  moBtattraettre  and  prefltable.   Only  Xt.OO  a  Year. 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,        -         61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


11 EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  c 
^^       municating  with  advertiaera. 


New  York  University 

-    WA3Hni&nm  sqdaxz.  v.  t.  cnr.  9 

C^E/^/^r  A  gradoate  School  M 

•**'"*'*-'*'  educational   acieoo*    . 

^■f'  fnruiBhlnx  thorough 

'  profeaaional    equip. 

rEDAGOCy  "f  '"."«'•" 

"    wishins  to  nt  tbena- 

Belves  to  become  EnperlntendeDta,  prindpal*. 

■uperriBora,  and  profeaaors  in  Normal  Bcbooll 

and  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  Collegsa. 

ITor  Oatalogoe  and  Information  addresa. 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Waahii^lon  Squair*, 
NX.WYORK  CITT.. 


LtlNG'S  PLANETIRIUM. 


—  problem*  of 

tb  eSeaaona  J>ar'*LeDgtl), 
Moon's  Pbaaea.  Ttdea, 
Eclipsea.  Zodiac,  etc.,  etc. 
Wrile  ror  AM  parUcutart 


Thirty 

Years 

Service 


In  thirty  years  of  i 
In  the  operation  of  the  Government's 
fast  mails,  the  Lake  Shore  has  become 
the  greatest  through  mail  line  In  the 

Thousands  of  people  use  the  Lake 
Shore  because  of  its  great  record  in  the 
mail  service.     And  it's  a  good  reason. 

Nowhere  is  there  extended  to  travel- 
ers, cither  in  comfort  or  certainty  of 
service  better  travel  facilities  than  on 
the  Lake  Shore's  great  through  trains 
between  Chicago  and  Toledo.  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Write  for  "Book  of  Trains"  to 
A.  J.  Smith,  G.P.a  T.  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Standard  Black- 
Board    Stencils. 


SI'.'.' 


,    They 


iM.  wilhout 


1.    They  cofl  vtiy  llrtlt  Mnd  can  1»  ustd  repMlnJly. 

C«giiphy,  Hiatory.  Ungmge,  Boljiiy,  Niiural  Hislory, 
Lilenlurt,  PcnmiDship. 
4.    They  arc  or  great  vilge  m  beautifying  the  school. 

To  maw  one  eendfrig  ub  10c.  we  will 

mall  our  complat*  Hal  ef  Slenclla  and 

Charla.    and    the    roUawlDi    sampleai 

One     10c.    Map,    one    Sc.    Languaaa 

Stencil. 


LLKEUMXCO.,  E1L9tlSl,II.T 
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The 


New^  Century 

^    Typewriter 

'AMERICAN  WRITINO  MACHINE  ca,  343  tnn^MCj,  N«w  YoriL 


The  Prang  Educational  Company 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATER- 
IALS FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. . . 


BOSTON  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

IfO  Boylston  Str«et     S  West  1 8th  Street    203  I*llclilK«n  Avenue 


Nineteenth  Centvry  and  After 
Fortnightly  and  Contemporary  Deviews 

The  leadinft  exponents  of  proRressive  English  thought  and  culture. 
The  foremost  writers  ;    the  most  timely  sutyects  ;   the  ablest  dltcusBions  of  liv- 
injT  problems.     Indispensable  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  highest  trend  of  mod- 
Bach:  S4.50   per  year;   two,  tfl.M;  three,  V12.00;   the  three  with  the  West- 
minster Review,  $16.00. 
Specimea  copies  and  Historical  Booklet  free  for  the  asking. 

LE,ONARD    SCOTT    PUBLICATION    CO., 

7    Warren    Stra«t.    Naw  York. 


Aro  you  interested  in  Semi-sfattt  Writing  ? 

filLLOTT'S-1089,-SEMYSLANTPEN, 


w  depaTtare  la  pen-mak 


MSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SONS, 


61  JOHN  STMET,  NKW  YORK 


DEADIBS  will  confer  a  favor  by  meDtiaiiiD(;  Tai  SCHOOL  JonRNAL  whan  eom- 
mDoicatiofr  with  advertisera. 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphato 

Jtut  tiefore  retiring,  half  a 
teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  soothea  and  rests  the 
nerres,  noarishes  the  body 
and  gives    refreshing    sleep. 

A  Tonic  anl  Kerre  Food. 


"  Honlord'*  "  on  tsb«l. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

eomiERCML  COURSE 

FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  brauches  in  high  Bcbools 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  neces- 
iSTT  academic  lequirements,  and  who  have 
had  two  Of  more  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand- 
ing, can  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
Circulars,  giving  details  of  the  course,  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  UacALISTER,  President 


KELLOBB'S  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

I  Btendr  de- 

— , -  jllege  »nut- 

«  podtiam  and  prinaipiilBbi[i«.    Hundreds  nf 
idteachfn  have  tonad  places  tfaronfh  thll 


Employer 
Operator 

agree  in  praise  of  the 

Remington 
TYPEWRITER 

To  the  Employer  it  means   more 

and  better  work. 
To  the  Operator  it  means  quicker 
and  easier  work. 


WVCKOI-F,  SKAMANS  & 


THE  BOOK   OF  ANIMALS. 

A  magnificent  volume,  size  ioJxl4  inches,  containing  120  full- 
page  illustrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  al' 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  is 
a[tractivelywritten,poBsess- 
inc:  also  the  merit  of  scien- 
liRc  accuracy,  and  present 
ing  a  great  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  and  anecdotes. 

It  is  a  delightful  volume 
for  young  people,  for  the 
home  library  table,  or  for 
school-room  use, 

No  volume  in  natural  his- 
tory of  equal  attractiveness 
and  merit  was  ever  before 
oSered  at  so  low  a  price. 
It  is  elegantly  and  strongly 
hound  in  cloth,  and  new 
offered  for  the  marvelously 
lew  price  of  85c.;  by  mail, 
$1.10. 

E.  L.  KELU)aa:&  CO.,  DISSS'  61  E.  9th  St.,  New.Yoik 
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The  Passing  of  the  R.ural  Schoolmaster 

liy  State  Supt.   W.  JC*  Fobuler^  Lincoln  ^  ^ebra^Ka. 


In  Europe  to-day,  as  in  all  the  centuries  of  its  history 
since  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  schoolmaster 
rules  in  the  rural  school-house.  The  expression  ''school- 
ma'am''  is  an  Americanism.  In  the  British  Isles  and  in 
France  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  women 
and  men  teachers  of  late  years  so  that  in  Great  Britain 
to-day  there  are  a  few  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter,  while  in  France  the  number  of  each  is  almost 
exactly  equal;  on.  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  men  teachers  still  largely  outnumber  the  women. 
Permitting  our  thoughts  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Mayflower,  we  find  that  the  early  establishment  of  schools 
was  in  connection  with  the  churches,  and  that  the  clergy 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were,  in  the  main,  its  school- 
masters. Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  the  Pil- 
grims voted  that  some  action  should  be  taken  ''  that  in 
every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to  train 
the  children  in  reading  and  writing."  Some  fifty  years 
later  the  Plymouth  colonial  legislature  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  profits  of  the  Cape  God  fisheries  for  school 
purposes.  (This  was  before  the  establishment  of  brew- 
eries and  distilleries.) 

The  idea  of  a  free  public  school  grew  in  form  very 
slowly.  Colleges  and  Latin  grammar  schools  were  estab- 
lished, but  these  were  for  the  boys  and  were  taught  by 
men,  often  clergymen.  In  early  colonial  days  children 
were  taught  to  read  the  catechism  and  the  Bible  and  to 
write,  if  taught  at  all,  in  their  homes  and  in  dames' 
schools.  This  school  dame  of  early  New  England  days 
may  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  modem  American 
schoolma'am,  but  there  are  differences  in  detail.  The 
dame  schools  were,  as  a  rule,  small  private  schools  held 
in  the  homes  of  their  school  mistresses,  and  they  fitted 
the  boys  for  admission  to  the  Latin  schools,  teaching 
them  ''to  read  the  English  language  by  spelling  the 
same,"  and  fitting  the  girls  for  life;  at  least,  the  girls 
did  not  go  beyond  the  dame  schools  until  about  a  century 
ago.  From  these  early  dame  schools  grew  up  very  grad- 
ually the  modem  primary  school. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  New  England,  however,  the 
distinctively  rural  school  was  established,  and  this  was 
open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same  footing  from  the  age  of 
five  years.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  these  com- 
munities and  their  "common"  schools,  there  was  not, 
there  could  not  be,  distinctions  of  class,  age,  or  sex. 
Ministers  and  teachers  alike  were  elected  in  town  meet- 
ing, where  a  direct  property  tax  was  voted  by  the  people, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  free  American  rural 
common  school  and  of  the  rural  schoolmaster;  the 
school  is  still  common,  but  its  schoolmaster  is  now  un- 
common. 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  of  the  New  Netherlands  es- 
tablished the  church  and  the  school  together.  In  1633, 
Adam  Roelandson  was  sent  over  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  take  charge  of  **  The  School  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Protestant  Church,"  in  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam on  Manhattan  island.  This  school  is  still  in 
existence  in  New  York  city.  This  Dutch  church 
established  and  maintained  many  schools,  elementary  in 
character,  where  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and 
writing  the  Dutch  language,  in  arithmetic,  in  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Dutch  church,  and  in  the  Bible.    The  seiz- 


ure of  the  province  by  the  English  in  1664  checked  the 
development  of  these  schools.  Other  schools  were  estab- 
lished, tho  slowly,  by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  a  long  period  there  were 
two  sets  of  rival  schools.  These  were  eventually  fused 
into  a  common  system  of  schools.  After  the  Revolution- 
ary war  the  development  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
state  of  New  York  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Under  an  act  of  1812  the  oflice  of  state 
superintendent  of  schools  was  created,  and  under  the  law 
of  1841  county  superintendents  were  appointed.  Not  until 
1853  were  the*  schools  of  New  York  city  finally  trans- 
formed into  public  schools.  The  system  included  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  and  a  free  academy  for  boys. 
This  academy  was  chartered  in  1866  under  the  name  of 
"College  of  the  City  of  New  York."  It  is  as  free  as  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  I  attended  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  New  York  city  in  the  70's,  and  my 
last  three  teachers  in  the  grammar  department,  and  the  . 
principal  of  that  department,  were  men.  I  then  attended 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  not  a  woman  instructor  there.  Gen.  Alex.  S. 
Webb  was  the  president.  In  both  the  city  and  the  state 
of  New  York  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  has  been 
reduced  by  one-half  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

At  one  time,  then,  the  schoolmaster  reigned  almost  su- 
preme in^the  land;  his  "right  there  was  none  to  dispute," 
save  an  occasional  school  dame,  and  she  was  across  the 
boundary  line.  She  did  not  come  into  direct  competition 
with  the  early  schoolmaster.  The  two  then  occupied 
different  fields,  and  only  with  the  amalgatnation  during 
the  past  sixty  years  of  the  dame  school,  the  primary  or 
common  school,  the  rural  school,  the  fee  school,  and  the 
free  school,  the  public  school,  the  private  and  parochial 
and  denominational  schools,  the  elementary  grammar 
schools,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  the  Latin  high  school, 
the  academy,  the  public  high  school,  all  secondary 
schools,  the  college  and  the  university  into  one  grand 
common  school  system  with  the  kindergarten  as  the 
foundation  stone  and  the  university  as  the  cap  stone — 
state  systems,  it  is  true,  instead  of  national — but,  I  re- 
peat, that  only  with  the  modem  reorganization  and 
partial  interdependence  of  all  these  parts  of  our  great 
common  school  system  has  the  schoolmistress  been  thrown 
into  direct  competition  with  the  schoolmaster,  in  all 
lines  of  school  work,  and  she  is  rapidly  crowding  him  out. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  public  school  work,  and  more 
especially  in  the  ungraded  or  rural  schools.  Our  fathers 
talk  of  the  little  red  school-house  and  its  schoolmaster. 
We  now  have  the  white  school-house  and  its  schoolmis- 
tress or  schoolma'am. 

Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  writes  on  this  subject  as 

follows: 

The  primary  school  is  to-day  absolutely  monopolized  by 
women  teachers,  and  in  the  high  school  they  have  the  over- 
whelming majority.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear,  since  the 
woman  ooes  not  have  to  support  a  family,  she  can  work  for  a 
smaller  salary,  and  thus,  as  m  the  mills,  the  men  tend  more 
and  more  toward  the  places  for  which  women  are  not  strong 
enough;  in  the  schools,  too,  female  competition  must^  if  no 
halt  IS  called,  bring  down  salaries  to  a  point  from  which  the 
supporter  of  a  family  must  retreat.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
in  both  cases  better  if  the  earnings  were  larger,  and  more 
men  were  thus  enabled  to  support  ta.vNiVves^>  ^\s^^  \s^  ""QaRk 
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school-room,  as  in  tiie  mill,  the  female  competitor  brings  the 
earnings  down  to  a  point  where  the  man  is  too  poor  to  marry 
her— a  most  regrettable  state  of  affairs.  But  the  economic 
side  is  Ihere  not  so  important  as  the  effect  on  civilization. 
Even  grantinfip,  what  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  grant,  that 
woman's  work,  preferred  because  it  is  cheaper  to  the  com- 
munity, is  just  as  good  as  man's  work,  can  it  be  without  dan- 
ger that  the  male  vouth  of  this  country,  up  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  are  educated  by  immarried  women?  Is  it  a  pomt  to  be 
discussed  at  all  that  "nascent  manhood  requires  for  right  de- 
velopment manly  inspiration,  direction,  and  control"?  Where 
•will  this  end?  That  very  soon  no  male  school  teacher  of 
good  quality  will  survive  is  certain,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  stop  there.  We  have  already  to-day  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  girls  among  the  upper  lugh  school 
classes,  and  this  disproportion  must  increase.  Must  we  not 
expect  that  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  last  thirty  years 
have  handed  the  teacher's  profession  over  to  the  women,  the 
next  thirty  years  will  put  the  ministry,  the  medical  calling, 
and,  finally,  the  bar  also  into  her  control?  To  say  this  is  not 
to  be  feared  because  it  has  never  happened  anywhere  before 
is  no  longer  an  argument,  because  this  development  of  our 
schools  is  also  new  m  the  nistory  of  civilization.  There  was 
never  before  a  nation  that  f^ve  the  education  of  the  young 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder. 

,  But  not  only  has  the  schoolmistress  crowded  out  the 
schoolmaster  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  should  be  noticed 
also  that  the  early  colonial  schools  were  organized  prin- 
cipally and  almost  exclusively  for  boys,  that  the  curricu- 
lum was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  altho  it 
has  grown  and  expanded  it  has  not  been  changed  mater- 
ially, but  that  the  girls  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our 
public  schools  now  outnumber  the  boys  about  4  to  3,  in 
the  high  schools  about  3  to  2,  and  in  the  senior  classes  2 
tol. 

We  all  know  that  altho  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  the  United  States  has  steadily  increased  from  decade 
to  decade,  and  at  certain  periods  in  our  history  this 
increase  has  been  very  rapid,  we  also  know,  tho  in  a 
very  dim  way,  that  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  has 
'  steadily  decreased.  In  many  states  the  number  of  male 
teachers  has  decreased.  There  are  very  few  reports  in 
existence  of  statistics  previous  to  1870,  either  national 
or  state,  that  will  furnish  us  definite  information  on  this 
question.  In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1899-1900,  we  find  that  during 
the  year  1870-71  the  male  teachers  were  41  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  corps.  In  1879-80  they  were  nearly  43  per 
cent.  Ten  years  later  they  were  only  34}  per  cent.,  and 
in  1899-1900  they  were  but  little  more  than  30  per  cent. 
Glancing  at  the  details  of  that  table,  we  find  that  the 
North  Atlantic  division  has  at  present  only  18}  percent, 
of  male  teachers,  while  the  South  Central  division'has 
47  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central  division  we  find  that 
in  1870-71  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  was  a  little 
more  than  43  per  cent.,  in  1879-80  a  little  below  42  per 
cent.,  in  1889-90  about  32  per  cent.,  and  in  1899-1900 
about  29  per  cent.  Twelve  states  are  included  in  this 
North  Central  division,  and  in  no  one  of  them  has  there 
been  such  a  marked  decline  in  the  percentages  of  male 
teachers  as  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  which  had  in  1870- 
71.52  per  cent.,  in  1879-80  41  per  cent.,  in  1889-90  27 

per  cent.,  and  in  1899-1900  less  than  22  per  cent. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Q.  Compayre's  New  Book. 

The  Development  of  the  Child  in  Later  Infoncy/ 

This  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Harris's  ''International 
Education  Series"  has,  as  usual,  a  valuable  preface  in 
which  the  editor  summarizes  the  contents  of  the  book  and 
gives  them  a  proper  setting  in  his  philosophy  of  educar 
tion.  The  aim  of  the  volume  is  sunilar  to  Taylor's  "  The 
Study  of  the  Child;"  and  while  many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  on  the  various  topics  are  identical  in  the  two 
volumes,  the  sources  of  information  are  entirely  different. 
Gompayrg's  study  is  distinctively  a  European  product.  It 
would  seem  odd  in  America  to  print  any  summary  on 
child  study  without  constant  reference  to  such  names  as 
Hall,  Barnes,  Shinn,  O'Shea,  and  a  host  of  others  scat- 
tered thru  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
Yet  one  looks  in  vain  in  the  list  of  authorities  quoted  by 
Gompayr6  for  any  of  these  investigators.  The  volume  is, 
however,  not  less  valuable  to  American  readers  on  this  ac- 
count, but  more  so,  because  many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  our  native  authors  here  receive  an  independ- 
ent corroboration.  Besides,  the  new  book  introduces  us 
to  many  foreigners  who  are  strangers  to  an  American 
audience. 

Preyer,  of  course,  is  thoroly  well-known  among  us; 
but  Tiedemann,  Marcel,  Marion,  Egger,  and  three  or 
four  doz<^n  others  are  comparative  strangers.  They  are 
all  the  more  welcome  on  this  account,  if  it  shall  turn  out 
that  they  bring  to  the  American  teacher  anything  new 
that  he  ought  to  know. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Educative  Instincts:  Imitation  and  Curiosity. 

2.  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

3.  Learning  to  Speak. 

4.  The  Voluntary  Activity:  Walking  and  Play. 

5.  Development  of  the  Moral  Sense. 

6.  Weak  and  Strong  Points  of  Character. 

7.  JWorbid  Tendencies. 

8.  The  Sense  of  Selfhood  and  Personality. 

On  imitation  the  author  confirms  many  statements  of 
Preyer,  but  in  several  instances  he  contradicts  other 
authors.  The  question  whether  children  imitate  sounds 
first  or  movements  is  variously  answered.  Darwin  had 
doubts.  ^  Perez  makes  the  rather  fanciful  statement 
that  children  attempt  to  imitate  sounds  as  early  as 
the  eec&nd  month.  A  child  studied  by  the  writer 
imitated  a  visible  movement  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  six  months.  She  imitated  a  sound  distinctly 
at  the  age  of  seven  months.  CompayrS  says:  "  We  be- 
lieve that  Egger's  observation  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  truth,  when  he  says  that  he  has  never  noticed 
any  appreciable  effort  to  imitate  sounds  before  the  age  of 
nine  months." 

The  author  makes  one  decided  advance  upon  Preyer 
by  his  analysis  of  imitation  into  three  stages:  (1)  auto- 
matic or  reflex,  (2)  conscious,  and  (3)  intentional  or  willed. 

The  chapter  on  the  ''moral  sense"  is  valuable  because 
it  takes  issue  with  Preyer  and  thus  presents  a  phase  of 
psychology  that  needed  emphasis  to  correct  a  true,  but 
one-sided  view.  The  reader  will  recall  Preyer^s  famous 
distinction  of  the  various  kinds  of  "  movements  "  as  impulr 
give,  refljeXy  imUativey  and  voluntary.  This  classification 
is  also  accepted  by  'Tracey,  and  it  is  customary  to  regard 
this  series  as  an  evolutionary  view  of  the  will.  Com- 
payr6,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  statement  that  the 
moral  sense  has  its  origin  in  the  emotions.  The  first  of 
these  is  year  the  second  love^  the  third  the  feeUng  of  m^- 
approval  or  disapproval,  expressed  by  "  good  "  and  "  bad," 
and  fourth  the  feeling  of  duty. 

All  these  questions  are  intensely  interesting,  but  we 
cannot  pursue  them  further  now.  We  hope  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  volume  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  earnest  students.  Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

*Being  Part  II.  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development 
of  the  Child.  By  Gabriel  Compajre.  Translated  by  Maxy 
E.  Wilson.  International  Education  Series,  edited'py  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1902. 
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Drawing  in  Normal  Schools. 

Report  adopted  by  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, at  Minneapolis,  1902. 

In  the  territory  represented  by  the  Western  Draw- 
ing Teachers'  Association  there  are  fifteen  states:  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas.  In  these 
states  there  are  forty  state  normal  schools. 

The  committee  sent  to  the  presidents,  or  principals  of 

these  schools,  a  circular  letter,  reading  as  follows: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association,  held  April  23  to  25,  1901,  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  a 
conmiittee  was  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  governing 
the  preparation  of  normal  students  for  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing. It  was  thouefht  advisable  to  gather  statistics  from  the 
Normal  schools  or  the  West,  with  a  view  to  briiijging  valua- 
ble information  before  the  association.  The  association  hopes 
that  there  may  be  a  united  effort  among  public  school  work- 
ers to  raise  the  standard  of  art  instruction  in  order  that 
teachers  may  be  better  prepared  to  handle  a  subject  which 
has  become  vital  in  American  education.  Will  you  aid  us  in 
our  work  by  filling  out  the  enclosed  blank? 

The  questions  asked  on  the  circular  blank  were  the 
following: 

Ist.  Is  drawing  taught  in  your  school? 

2d.    Is  it  an  obligatory  study? 

3d.    During  how  many  years  is  it  required? 

4th.  How  much  time  per  year  is  devoted  in  your  school  to 
the  subject? 

5th.  What  is  the  character  of  the  instruction? 

6th.  Is  your  drawing  department  well  equipped? 

7th.  Have  your  graauates  found  themselves  suitably  pre- 
pared for  teaching  drawing  when  becominj^  teachers? 

8th.  What  has  been  the  art  training  of  your  teacher  of 
drawing? 

9th.  What  salary  is  paid  the  drawing  teacher? 

10th.  How  many  normal  students  does  the  teacher  of  draw- 
ing instruct? 

lltb.  Does  she  also  have  charge  of  her  subject  in  a  prac- 
tice school? 

12th.  Will  you  send  an  exhibit  of  drawing  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at  Min- 
neapolis, May  7  to  9,  1902? 

Response  was  made  by  thirty-four  of  the  normal 
schools;  the  remaining  six  could  not  be  heard  from. 
Many  schools  did  not  seem  willing  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions asked.  Thus,  when  a  normal  school  principal  stated 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  say  what  salary  was  being 
paid  the  drawing  teacher  there  was  nothing  further  for 
the  conmiittee  to  do. 

To  know  that  thirty-two  periods  are  being  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  a  school  when  the  principal 
refuses  to  state  the  length  of  a  period  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. When  asking  what  the  training  of  the  super- 
visor has  been,  to  receive  the  answer  that  it  has  been 
good  is  not  altogether  comprehensive. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  many  difiiculties  encoun- 
tered, many  principals  seemed  anxious  to  further  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  to  express  interest  in  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  association.  We  feel  that  the 
information  obtained  is  sufficient  to  be  of  much  interest 
and  value. 

In  the  thirty-four  normal  schools  heard  from  drawing 
is  taught.     It  is  an  obligatory  study  in  all  but  two. 

The  time  over  which  work  in  drawing  extends  varies 
from  six  weeks  in  Moorehead,  Minn.,  to  three  years  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Of  twenty-one  schools  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  the  subject  the  average  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  hours.  In  four  school  students 
have  less  than  eighty  hours*  training.  The  greatest 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  in  the  course  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Opinion  seems  to  differ  widely  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  good  course  of  study. 

Regarding  equipment  of  thirty-two  schools  twelve  con- 
sider themselves  well  equipped  for  art  study,  thirteen 
moderately  so,  and  seven  not  equipped. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Have  your  graduates  found 
themselves  suitably  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  when 
becoming  teachers?  "  of  twenty-seven  schools  willing  to 
answer  fourteen  find  that  they  are  prepared,  three  fairly 


well  prepared,  two  not  prepared,  three  not  often  prepared, 
four  cannot  tell,  and  one  hopes  that  they  are. 

Of  the  training  of  teachers — nine  have  received  in- 
struction at  Pratt  Institute,  three  at  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art,  one  at  Chicago  Art  Institute,  one  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  one  at  the  Columbus  Ohio  Art  school, 
and  one  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design.  Of  the 
remaining  eleven,  regarding  whom  answers  were  received, 
three  have  had  extensive  studio  work,  seven  have  had 
only  the  training  afforded  by  the  regular  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  and  one  is  ''  a  nineteen-year-old  girl,''  a  bom 
genius,  picked  up  at  home. 

The  salaries  paid  drawing  teachers  in  normal  schools 
heard  from  are  as  follows: 

One  teacher  receives  $2,000;  one,  $1,530;  three, 
$1,300;  three,  $1,200;  five,  $1,100;  five,  $1,000;  one,  $950; 
five,  $900;  one,  $850;  four,  $800;  one,  $700;  one,  $600; 
two,  $500,  and  one,  $350. 

In  sixteen  of  thirty-five  schools  the  salaries  are  below 
$1,000. 

In  twenty-six  schools  the  drawing  teachers  have  charge 
of  work  in  a  practice  school  and  in  five  schools  instruct 
the  normal  students  only. 

The  number  of  students  being  instructed  in  the  various 
schools  varies  from  ten  to  five  hundred.  At  present,  in 
thirty  schools,  there  are  5,067  prospective  teachers  re- 
ceiving art  instruction. 

After  the  compilation  of  the  above  a  list  of  forty  su- 
pervisors was  made  representing  the  territory  of  the 
Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association.  A  circular  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  these  asking  if  they  found  the  grad- 
uates of  state  normal  schools,  as  a  rule,  fitted  to  teach 
drawing  efficiently. 

Thirty-one  answers  were  received.  Four  teachers  spoke 
words  of  conunendation. 

I  find  that  the  teachers  who  have  had  the  training  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  state  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  coipB 
in  my  line  of  work.  Ida  M.  Cravath,  Madison,  Wis. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  found  normal  graduates  well  fitted 
to  teach  drawing,  but  I  must  add  that  my  experience  is  lim- 
ited, being  only  m  connection  with  the  Lob  Angeles  State 
Normal,  of  California.        May  Gearhart,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

I  find  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  better  prepared  to 
teach  drawing  than  those  without  normal  traming.  The 
training  in  normal  schools  is  inadequate,  however,  and  the 
graduates  themselves  feel  it  so.  They  speak  of  the  lack 
along  creative  lines,  in  their  development. 

Grace  C.  Sylla,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  matter,  according  to  my  experience,  is  wholly  relative. 
The  teachers  we  receive  from  the  state  normal  schools  are 
so  much  better  prepared  to  do  intelligent  work  without  draw- 
ing outlines  than  those  received  from  other  sources  that  we 
are  very  thankful  to  think  that  the  course  is  somewhat  ade- 
quate. Tho  thev  may  not  be  able  to  draw  they  are  able  to 
approach  the  subject  with  some  intelligence.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  our  normal  graduates  are  as  well  prepared  to 
teach  drawing  under  a  good  supervisor  as  they  are  to  do 
most  of  the  other  work  of  the  school,  and  the  condition  is 
improving  every  year.  That  there  is  large  need  and  room  for 
such  improvement  goes  without  saying. 

Mary  G.  diem,  Winona,  Minn. 

Supervisors  from  the  following  cities  reported  that 
they  did  not  find  state  normal  school  graduates  fitted,  as 
a  rule,  to  teach  drawing:  Youngstown  and  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  and  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Indianapo- 
lis, Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Marion,  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  Eau  Claire,  Oshkosh,  and  West  Superior,  Wis.;  Min- 
neapolis and  Stillwater,  Minn. ;  Burlington,  la. ;  Colorado 
Springs,  Denver  (Dist.  No.  17),  and  Pueblo  (Dist.  No.  1), 
Col.;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Alameda  and  Oakland,  Cal. 
'  We  quote  briefly  from  some  of  the  letters  as  follows: 

I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  in  my  seven  years'  experi- 
ence as  supervisor  I  have  never  found  a  normal  graduate 
who  was  {Prepared  to  teach  the  subject  intelligently. 

My  heart  aches  with  each  succeeding  September  as  I  real- 
ize afresh  how  poorly  prepared  our  otherwise  good  teachers 
are  to  handle  the  subject 

I  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  teachers'  (prospective)  preparation  for  and  ability  to 
handle  art  as  taught  in  our  public  schools  shall  be  subject  to 
as  severe  tests  and  requirements  as  is  any  of  the  other 
branches.  Margaret  Sheardown,  Calumet,  Mich. 
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We  have  had  a  number  of  graduates  from  varioua  normal 
schools,  and  none  have  been  able  to  teach  drawing  success- 
fully. In  fact^  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  so  limited 
that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  have  studied  art. 

Hoping  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  overcome  .in  the 
near  future.  Alice  ET  Hall,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Do  I  find  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  as  a  rule  fitted 
to  teach  drawiiu^  efficiently?  No.  It  has  hot  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  so  fortunate  a  corps. 

So  many  of  the  high  schools  do  not  have  drawing.— then, 
too.  the  rural  schools  are  without.  Consequently  the  nor- 
mal students  are  poorly  prepared  to  receive  sufficient  train- 
ing within  the  twenty  weeks  allotted  art  course. 

Allow  me  to  plead  less  methods  in  normal  art  work,  per- 
spective and  freehand  work  in  light  and  shade  and  color.  The 
supervisor  will  supply  help  in  methods  and  the  proper  adjust- 
ment to  grades,  but  finds  uphill  work  with  the  normal  grad- 
uate who  puts  in  her  time  with  discussions  and  methods. 
Give  me  the  teacher  who  can  sketch  a  little,  has  some  idea 
of  correctness  of  lieht  and  shade,  knows  simple  rules' (and 
applications  thereof)  in  perspective,  and  her  work  proves  effi- 
cient. 

Sometimes  she  comes  from  the  normal  so  full  of  cubes  and 
prisms  and  drawing-books  that  it  is  hard  to  get  her  to  dare 
to  do  free  work. 

If  every  normal  demanded  an  examination,  be  it  ever  so 
slight,  in  drawings,  it  would  force  the  drawing  into  the  high 
schooLs  and  set  the  ''districts  thinkin'."  Of  course,  all  nor- 
mal schools  would  have  to  agree  on  an  examination,  or  else 
the  students  might  vote  against  it  and  attendance  might 
suffer.  Anna  Earl  Grady,  Superior,  Wis. 

Not  only  are  they  imqualified,  but  some  are  prejudiced 
against  the  work  and  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  what 
art  education  desires  to  do  for  the  child. 
'  A  very  lanpe  part  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact  are  from  private  normals.  While  they  are  just  as 
poorly  qualified  they  are  not  prejudiced.  I  think  the  work 
should  not  stop  with  the  state  normals,  but  should  be  carried 
into  all  schools  where  teachers  are  trained. 

J.  L.  Massena,  Marion,  Ind. 

Almost  without  exception  I  find  normal  school  graduates 
poorly  prepared  to  teach  drawing.  Indeed,  I  findit  impos- 
sible to  nave  them  teach  in  the  schools  where  I  sujpervise 
without  asking  them  to  attend  special  meetings  for  mstruc- 
tion  for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Almost  invariably  they  are 
deficient  in  elementary  observation  and  expression.  Gener- 
ally the  work  they  show  as  having  been  done  at  normal 
schools  would  not  be  accepted  from  our  high  school  pupils. 
Their  deficiencies  seem  to  be  the  result  of  too  little  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject  and  superficial  instruction— and  yet,  as 
Prof.  G.  Compayre  says  in  his  report  on  the  educational  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  "Draw- 
ing is  king  in  the  schools  of  America." 

Chas.  M.  Carter,  Denver,  Col. 

In  my  seven  years'  experience  in  Indianapolis  I  have  found 
only  two  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  who  were  fitted, 
upon  entering  our  schools,  to  teach  drawing. 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  Indianapolis,  lod. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  schools  to  the  board  of  education  a  report 
from  the  supervisor  of  drawing.  Miss  Bonnie  Snow,  is 
published.    In  this  the  statement  is  made: 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  teach  the  children  in  the  grades 
how  to  draw,  now  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature  and  art; 
but  we  are  doing  very  little  in  our  high  schools  to  strengthen 
the  teachers  of  the  next  generation  to  know  more  about  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject.  In  this  we  are  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  normal  schools,  in  their  turn,  are  perhaps  more 
directly  responsible  for  the  woeful  lack  of  Knowledge  of 
drawinjg:  on  the  part  of  their  graduates.  The  average  nor- 
mal school  course  of  study  was  planned,  apparently,  years 
ago,  before  drawing  and  its  related  art  subjects  enteied  so 
vnally  into  the  course  of  study  of  the  aversjB^e  public  school. 
Hence  their  students,  coming  to  themj  it  is  true,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  are  expected  in  six  weeks',  or,  at  most, 
in  three  months'  time,  to  learn  enough  about  it  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  average  school  curriculum.  It  is  because 
I  feel  so  positive  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion* on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  this  line  of  work  that  I 
have  sought  to  better  the  conditions  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power.  A  very  laree  part  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  theteacn- 
ing  of  teachers,  — ooing  practical  normal  school  work  instead 
otdepending  on  pure  supervision.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in 
a  spirit  of  complaint,  but  only  to  put  before  you  a  truthful 
statement  of  tne  conditions  under  which  we  work.  * 

From  lack  of  experience  in  working  with  Normal  school 
graduates  the  supervisors  of  Decatur,  111.;  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Davenport,  la.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
•  To  sum  up,  two  supervisors  find  graduates  fitted  to 
teach  drawing,  one  as  well  fitted  as  to  teach  most  other 


things,  one  more  nearly  fitted  than  if  not  instructed,  four 
cannqt  say,  and  twenty-three  say  "  No  " — most  of  them 
very  emphatically. 

As  the  conclusion  of  its  investigations  the  committee 
reports  that  it  believes  drawing  is  not  being  well  taught 
in  the  majority  of  Western  state  normal  schools,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  superintendents  are  finding  it  very  difii- 
cult  to  secure  the  services  of  well-instructed  teachers, 
supervisors  are  expending  much  unnecessary  force  in 
training  normal  graduates,  the  graduates,  themselves, 
have  much  difficulty  and  disappointment  when  they  find 
themselves  almost  or  wholly  unfitted  to  teach  a  required 
subject,  and  large  numbers  of  children  suffer  while  teach- 
ers are  becoming,  under  much  hardship,  prepared  to 
teach  a  subject  that  has  become  a  vital  and  established 
part  of  American  education. 

The  committee  feels  that  conditions  will  not  very  ma- 
terially improve  until  normal  schools  require  some  prepa- 
ration in  drawing  before  students  are  admitted,  and  until 
teachers'  examinations  are  established  in  drawing,  as  in 
other  subjects,  by  the  cities  and  towns. 

When  superintendents  of  schools  demand  that  teachers 
entering  their  schools  be  prepared  to  teach  drawing  as 
other  subjects  there  will  be  more  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  the  normal  schools,  better  equipment,  much 
better  salaries  paid  the  drawing  teachers,  the  drawing 
courses  enriched  in  the  high  schools,  and  a  better  teach- 
ing and  understanding  of  art  thruout  the  West. 

JThe  following  supervisors  of  drawing  compose  the  com- 
mittee: Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Bonnie 
Snow,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Helen  Frazer,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Florence  £llis.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Charles  M.  Carter, 
Denver,  Col. 


What  is  "  Nature  Study  "  ? 

By  Miner  H.  Paddock,  Providence,  R.  I.,  author  of 
"  Minerals  in  the  Public  Schools." 

There  have  been  several  "  Natures  f — The  poet's  "Na- 
ture," the  artist's,  the  religious  man's  "  Nature,"  the  sci- 
entist's "  Nature."  Now  we  must  add  the  school's  "  Na- 
ture." It  is  matter  endowed  with  force  or  energy,  either 
of  organic  or  inorganic  action. 

The  school  idea  of  nature  will  admit  a  thinking  and 
conscious  being  working  thru  matter  and  force.  The 
scientist  may  not  admit  a  working  intelligence  behind, 
and  independent  of,  matter.  He  is  tempted  not  to.  The 
artist  admits,  or  may  admit  a  great  artist  behind  all,  but 
finds  an  "  expression  "  in  nature  of  beauty,  sublimity  or 
other  quality,  as  if  the  thought  of  some  great  mind; — all 
sensible  forms  are  a  language  to  be  studied.  The  poet 
finds  grand  conceptions  which  he  expresses  in  words,  or 
makes  them, — f.  e.,  the  conceptions.  Most  often  out  of 
the  fecundity  of  his  mind  he  simply  invents  or  makes  the 
conceptions,  as  we  may  say,  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  re- 
ligious man  has  an  intelligent  First  Cause  with  thoughts 
and  purposes  like  himself,  who  moves  all  things  ostensibly 
and  confessedly  for  his  own  glory.  If  a  little  less  aus- 
tere, he  finds  the  Being  moved  by  love. 

There  being  these  several  natures,  which  is  the  correct 
nature?  And  if  we  bring  it  into  the  school  for  study 
which  is  the  pupil  able  to  grasp?  Or  is  it  evident  that 
we  must  have  a  new  nature,  a  plain,  straightforward, 
matter-of-fact  something  that  the  pupils  can  understand 
and  teachers  can  employ? 

The  tendency  of  the  day  has  been  for  the  teacher  to 
undertake  the  poet's  nature,  or  the  artist's  nature. 
Skilled,  more  or  less,  in  the  studies  of  English  literature, 
or  in  the  transcendentalisms  of  art,  he  endeavors  first  to 
fancy  he  has  such  thoughts  over  a  particular  landscape 
or  forest  as  a  poet  or  artist  would  feel,  and  secondly  he 
imadnes  he  can  awaken  these  thoughts  in  the  young 
child.  Both  attempts  on  part  of  the  teacher  are  failures 
and  out  of  it  we  have  often  considerable  sentimental 
twaddle  in  the  schools  that  passes  for  nature  study.  This 
folly  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  self-curable,  and  is  coming 
to  an  end  of  itself. 

Nature  study  by  this  method  is  but  an  attempt  to 
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awaken  sentiment,  and  to  awaken  it  in  a  way  iotUrary  to 
nature 

Coneider  the  sentim^rft  of  vonder.  Wonder  is  caused 
by  an  appearance  contrary  to  the  ordinary  in  kind  or  de- 
cree. The  pupil  must  first  be  accustomed  to  the  or- 
dinary, and  must  understand  the  universality  of  nature's 
ordinary.  Then  when  he  finds  the  extraordinary,  he 
wonders,  and  wonder  is  the  stimulus  to  furtJier  research 
and  effort.  If  he  has  not  the  experience  and  contact  of 
the  ordinary  he  will  not  wonder  and  language  of  teacher 
cannot  make  him. 

Nature  study  is  not  biology.  Biology  of  plant  or 
animal  is  but  one  form  of  nature  study.  For  early  school- 
days it  is  adaptable  and  fascinating,  especially  the  biology 
of  plants.  The  catching  and  impaling  of  insects  on 
pins  18  but  a  small  part  of  biology.  Biology  is  but  a 
small  part  of  nature  study.  Any  individual  science  per- 
taining to  earth  study  is  but  a  small  part. 

Nature  study  broadly  considered  is  the  study  of  the 
earth  and  the  forces  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  products  of 
these  forces.  Sentimental  culture  may  be  employed 
secondarily  if  the  teacher  has  talent  for  it,  but  will  come 
as  a  sequence  of  nature  study.  Beauty, — in  light  phe- 
nomena of  sky  and  cloud  forma;  in  crystal  constructions 
and  light  phenomena  connected  therewith;  in  plant 
forma,  color,  luster,  etc.;  beauty,  sublimity,  in  earth 
forms  and  colorings;  time  or  eternity,  long  continued  en- 
durance; magnitude  of  earth's  forces,  perpetuity  of 
earth's  substance  and  forces;  wisdom  and  evidence  of  de- 
sign and  fitness  of  things  as  manifested  in  the  world 
about  us,  these  are  engrossing  topics.  But  how  much  of 
talent  in  the  teacher  all  these  themes  require!  What 
breadth  of  education!  What  depth  of  thought!  The 
attempt  to  reproduce  these  without  the  conscious  inspi- 
ration that  comes  from  the  original  working  of  the  mind 
is  the  origin  of  the  empty  twaddle  that  has  real^  been  a 
barrier  to  the  study  of  nature. 

This  sentimental  study  we  have  said  is  Becondai7;even 
whan  successfully  conducted  by  teacher,  let  it  not  take 
the  place  of  a  true  nature  study, — the  study  of  the  ac- 
tive energy  that  causes,  effects,  and  moves  all  things 
about  us.  This  is  nature,  and  the  study  of  it  ia  nature 
study,  and  the  work  belongs  to  the  schools.  It  is  to  be 
pursued  systematically  and  continuously  thru  the  grades 
from  the  first.  Books  are  not  to  be  despised  for  they 
contain  the  discoveries  of  others;  but  they  are  not  to 
impede  the  original  working  of  the  child's  mind.   In  fact 


the  child  should  be  taught  as  far  as  possible  to  begin 
Where  the  book  leaves  off.  The  bright  children  will  do 
this. 

Nature  study  should  hot  be  made  and  designated  as 
a  distinct  branch  or  object  in  itself  in  the  school. 

As  "nature"  has  its  home  upon  this  earth,  works 
upon  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface,  works  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  in  sky  above,  nature  is  studied  ^in 
mineral,  in  plant  and  animal,  and  in  sl^.  Physical  geog- 
raphy, strictly  differentiated  from  other  sciences,  in- 
cludes the  forces  at  work  upon  the  surface,  so  we  may 
enumerate  these  sciences, — of  minerals,  biology,  physical 
geography,  and  meteorology  as  the  field  of  nature  study 
in  school  education.  And  astronomy  as  far  as  it  teaches 
the  origin  of  the  earth  may  also  contribute. 

Physical  geography  is  ab-eady  taught  in  the  schools. 
It  is  the  natural  field  that  calls  for  "nature  study." 
Broadened  under  the  general  name  of  earth  study  and 
distributed  in  the  grades,  it  affords  in  mineral  study,  in 
plant  and  animal  study,  in  surface  working  forces,  and  in 
air  above,  all  that  scope  which  nature  students  need  or 
can  have. 

Can  a  teacher-  successfully  handle  themes  in  nature 
study  by  mere  reading  of  the  lessons  given  by  others,  or 
hearing  them?  No,  indeed!  If  the  teacher  undertakes 
it,  he  merely  twaddles  again.  He  must  become  a  stu- 
dent, and  an  enthusiastic  one.  He  can  give  a  lesson  in 
arithmetic  and  only  know  the  multiplication  table;  in 
grammar,  and  know  only  the  parts  of  speech;  in  penman- 
ship, and  know  only  how  to  make  evenly  str^ght  and 
curved  lines.  But  to  give  lessons  on  nature  he  must  study 
deeply,  and  the  more  deeply  he  knows  the  sciences  that 
pertain  to  earth,  and  the  forces  of  earth,  the  more  deeply 
and  hopefully  he  stirs  his  pupils  in  the  same  line.  And 
what  a  rest  to  turn  from  the  humdrum  of  grade  work 
that  moves  the  pupil  along  but  stagnates  the  teacher,  to 
the  refreshing  science  of  nature  study  that  grows  the 
teacher  beyond  bis  grade  and  keeps  him  always'young 
because  he  is  always  a  student  and  a  learner! 


Of  the  16,034  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
1,185  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  1,274  of 
state  normal  schools,  and  1,165  of  private  normal  schools. 
The  number  that  have  had  no  training  above  theci 
schools  is  2,718. 


Bioloffica]  Laboratory  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Tempe,  Arizona. 
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Tea4:her, 
Children, 


Who  KiUed  Cock  Robin? 

A  Stozy  with  Action  for  thft  Gynmastic  Period. 

By  Alice  J.  Gannett,  Superviaor  of  Physical  Culture, 

Everett,  Mass. 

This  game  which  was  worked  out  for  the  first  time  in 
the  gymnastic  course  of  the  public  schools  of  Everett, 
Mass.,  has  been  such  a  favorite  with  the  children  that 
we  pass  it  on.  The  idea  of  using  the  old  Cock  Robin 
story  of  our  childhood  days  in  this  way  was  original  with 
one  of  Dr.  Sargent's  pupils  whose  name  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find. 

A  great  thought  may  serve  to  take  young  lads  and 
misses  away  from  the  danger  of  unpleasant  self -conscious- 
ness during  the  gymnastic  period;  a  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry,  that  may  easily  be  introduced  in  connection  with 
school-room  games,  will  help  the  boys  and  girls;  but  for 
the  little  folks  there  is  nothing  like  an  appeal  to  the  imag- 
inaium.  With  them  a  set  breathing  exercise  is  more  or 
less  of  a  failure.  But  tell  them  to  take  a  deep  breath 
and  blow  the  seeds  from  an  imaginary  dandelion  to  see  if 
**  mother  wants  me,"  and  the  little  eyes  brighten  while 
the  exercise  is  capitally  done. 

I  hope  the  Cock  Robin  story  will  give  as  much  rest 
and  pleasure  to  many  classes  as  it  has  to  ours.  The  pic- 
tures here  used  are  from  photographs  of  children  from 
the  Summer  street  school,  Everett.  The  selections  of 
music  were  made  by  Miss  Isa  M.  James,  of  the  Winthrop 
school,  Everett. 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

"  I, "  said  the  Sparrow, 
**  With  my  bow  and  arrow, 
I  killed  Cock  Robin." 
This  is  the  Sparrow 
With  his  bow  and  arrow. 

(When  the  children  have  eiven  the  answer  they  take  posi- 
tion for  beginning  the  movement.  A  piano  accompaniment 
will  greatly  aid  in  getting  a  smooth,  rhythmic  motion,  but 
counting  in  waltz  time  wul  do  very  well.  Many  of  our  teach- 
ers have  secured  perfect  rhythm  coimting  1,  2,  3,  1,  2,  3, 
etc.) 

Position. — Place  left  foot  a  step  in  advance  of  right. 
Extend  left  arm  straight  forward  as  if  holding  a  bow. 
Grasp  string  of  bow  with  fingers  of  right  hand. 

The  right  elbow  is,  of  course,  slightly  bent.     (Fig.  1.) 

Movement, — 1,  2,  3.  Bend  left  knee  and  at  same  time 
pull  the  string  of  the  bow,  drawing  the  right  elbow  well 
back,  but  not  twisting  the  body.  The  motion  suggests 
shooting  an  arrow.  (Fig.  2.)  1,  2,  3.  Return  to  posi- 
tion. 

Repeat  the  movement  twice,  then  take  the  same  move- 
ment, holding  the  bow  in  the  right  hand,  bending  the  right 
knee,  wbfcl^-is- now  advanced,  and  pulling  the  string  with 
the  tefihoaid.  The  two  sides  of  the  body  must  be  used 
alike  Ihx  ev^fy  exercise. 

i-  y'^jiacher.    Who  saw  him  die? 

:  ^^^ ^^fcjSWTfen.    "I,"  said  the  Fly, 

"With  my  little  eye. 
I  saw  him  die." 
This  is  the  Fly 
That  saw  Cock  Robin  die. 

tion, — Put  thumbs  in  arm  pits,  elbows  at  sides. 
IJlift  folil^d  arms  represent  fly's  wings. 

Movemeni, — In  quick  time  move  the  folded  arms  up  and 
down,  imitating  motion  of  a  fly's  wings.  "  Buzz  "  softly 
without  voice. 

Who  caught  his  blood? 

"I,"  said  the  Fish, 
''With  my  little  dish, 
I  caught  his  blood.  * ' 
This  is  the  Fish 
That  held  the  dish. 

Position, — Hands  together  in  front  of  chest,  palms 
down,  elbows  bent.     (Fig.  3.) 

Movement. — 1,  2,  3.  Extend  hands  straight  out  in  front 
as  far  as  possible. 

1,2,3,     Keeping  the  hands  at  the  same  level  swing 


Teacher, 
Children, 


Teacher. 
Children. 


arms  out  at  sides,  as  in  swimming.  The  palms  turn  out. 
ward  a  little  as  tho  pushing. 

1,  2,  3.    Bend  elbows  and  come  back  to  first  position. 

Repeat  three  to  five  times.  This  is  a  strong  movement 
for  chest  muscles. 

Who'll  make  his  shroud? 

''L"  said  the  Beetle, 
"  With  my  thread  and  needle, 
I'll  make  his  shroud." 
This  is  the  Beetle, 
With  bis  thread  and  needle. 

Position. — Left  hand  in  front  of,  and  near  the  body, 
palm  up.  Make  believe  the  open  palm  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  sew.  Hold  needle  in  fingers  of  right  hand  on  palm  of 
left. 

Movement. — 1,  2, 3.  Stretch  right  arm  obliquely  up- 
ward as  if  sewing  with  a  long  thrc^.  (Fig.  4.)  1,  2, 3. 
Return  to  former  position. 

Repeat  from  three  to  five  times,  then  take  same  move- 
ment, sewing  with  left  hand  and  holding  cloth  in  the  right. 
Beetles  can  sew  with  both  hands. 


Teacher. 
Children. 


Who'll  dig  his  grave? 

"L"  said  the  Owl, 
"  With  my  pick  and  shovel, 
I'll  dig  his  grave." 
This  is  the  Owl 
With  his  pick  and  shovel. 

Position. — Place  the  right  foot  a  step  in  advance  with 
toe  raised  from  the  floor.  Clasp  the  hands  and  place 
them  on  right  shoulder  to  represent  the  pick.     ( Fig.  5.) 

Movement. — 1,  2,  3.  Bend  body  forward  and  bring  the 
clasped  hands  to  the  right  knee.  At  the  same  time  bend 
the  right  knee  and  make  a  soft  tapping  by  bringing  the 
right  toe  down  to  floor.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Ger- 
man "  chopping  movement." 

1,  2,  3.  Straighten  body  and  knee,  take  first  position, 
this  time  with  the  pick  on  the  left  shoulder. 

Repeat  two  or  three  times,  putting  the  pick  first  on 
one  shoulder,  then  on  the  other. 

Take  the  same  movement  with  left  foot  advanced,  bend- 
ing body  and  left  knee  simultaneously,  and  making  the 
tapping  noise  with  left  toe.  Begin  this  time  with  pick 
on  left  shoulder. 

Teacher.    Who'll  be  the  Parson? 

Children,       * '  I, "  said  the  Rook, 
"  With  my  little  book. 
I'll  be  the  Parson." 
This  is  the  Rook 
Reading  his  book. 

Position, — Hands  together,  with  palms  up  to  represent 
an  open  book  from  which  one  reads.  Head  bent  for- 
ward. 

Movement, — 1,  2,  3.     Raise  head,  looking  forward. 

1,  2,  3.     Bend  head  toward  book.  v 

.  1,  2,  3.  Raise  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  twist  a 
little  toward  the  right,  as  if  reading  to  birds  on  that 
side.  ■    "  ■    ' 

1,  2,  3.     Bend  head  toward  book. 

1,  2,  3.  Raise  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  twist  a 
little  toward  left,  as  if  reading  to  birds  on  that  side. 

1,  2,  3.     Bend  head  toward  book.  /. 

Repeat  all  the  head  movements.  They shouldbe taken 
slowly  and  evenly.     >  - 

Teacher,    Who'll  be  the  Clerk? 

Children,       '  *  I, "  said  the  Lark. 

'  *  If  it's  not  in  the  dark, 
I'll  be  the  Clerk." 
This  is  the  Lark 
Saying  **  Amen  "  like  a  Clerk. 

Movement, — 1,  2,  3.  Raise  both  arms  slowly  until  a 
position  like  that  taken  in  the  act  of  blessing  is  reached. 
InMle  steadily  while  raising  arms. 

1,  2,  3.     Bow  the  head  slightly,  holding  the  breath. 
1,  2,  3. — Exhale,  while  bringing  arms  to  side. 
Repeat  twice.     (Fig.  6.) 

Teacher.    Who'll  carry  him  to  the  grave? 
Children.       '' I,'' said  the  Kite, 
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"If  it's  not  in  the  night, 
I'll  carry  him  to  the  grave." 
This  ia  the  Kite 
In  the  air  in  full  flight 

Ptmiitm.  —  Extend  th  e  arms 
straight  out  to  sides,  to  represent 
broad  wings.  (Fig.  7.)  The  hee'a 
should  be  together'  and  slightly 
raised  from  floor. 

^Movement. — 1,2,3.  Bending  both 
knees  slightly  and  bringing  heels  to 
floor  wave  the  arms  in  imitation  of 
flying. 
1,  2,  3.    Return  to  first  position. 
Repeat  four  or  five  times. 
Teacher.    Who'll  sing  a  psalm? 
Children.    "I,"  said  the  Thruah, 
As  she  aat  in  a  bush, 
"I'll  sii^a jpsalm." 
This  is  the  Thruah 
Singine  a  psalm  in  the  bush. 

Movement. — Breathe  deeply  and 
sing  two  or  three  scales  while  ex- 
haling. We  use  no  accompani- 
ment. 

Teacher.     Who'll  toll  the  bell? 
Children.  "  I."  said  the  Bull, 

"  Because  I  can  pull, 
I'll  toll  the  bell." 
So  Cock  Robin,  farewell. 
This  is  the  Bull 
Who  the  bell  rope  did  pull. 

Posttwrn.— Place  the  feet  apart. 
Extend  arms  straight  out  in  front 
with  hands  closed  upon  an  imaginary 
bellrope.     Fig.  8. 

Movement.— I,  2,  3.  Slowly  and 
evenly  bend  both  knees  outward. 
Bend  deeply,  but  keep  the  back 
straight. 


1,  2,  E 
Repeat  two  i 
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Notia   of  Nitw   Books. 

'  i 

The  mythic&l  being  that  two  liEtle  girls  imagined  had  her 
home  in  a  wooden  spout  that  discharged  it8  contents  into  a 
rain  barrel  is  the  central  flgure  of  the  story  called  Th£  Little 
Woman  in  the  Spout,  b^.Marjr  Agnes  Byrne.  They  jriayed 
around  the  spcutandsaidtheLittleWoman  did  various  things 
but  could  not  prove  it,  for  theyneVer  saw  her.  By  andbyth^ 
were  joined  by  another  little  girl,^  one  who  had  been  takgn 
out  of  a  "home  "  and  who  lived  across  the  way.  She  was. 
known  as  a  "bound  girl,"  but  that  made  no  ailterence  to 
her  little  playmates.  Lottie,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
much  drudgery  to  perform,  could  not  go  to'school  resfulariy, 
and  did  not  have  the  pleasures  other  children  had.  Tie 
daughter  of  her  mistress  tyrannized  over  her.  Finally  she 
mai^  some  good  friends  m  Mr.  Kockwood  and  his  mother; 
then  she  learned  she  was  heir  to  a  fortune,  and,  being 
allowed  to  choose  a  guardian,  went  to  live  with  them.  (The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.    Price,  S0.60.) 

The  Story  </}  AiKent,  a  record  ot  the  life  and  art  of  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  read  in  its  ruins  and  in  the  lives  of 
great  Athenians,  by  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  A.M.,  of  Prince- 
ion  university,  with  many  illuatrBtions  from  drawmgs  by  the 
author  and  from  photographs,  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
works  of  history,  written  in  the  light  of  the  latest  researches 
in  archeology,  lately  issued.  The  work  of  the  pick  and  shovel 
during  the  past  luJf  century  has  rendered  necessary  the 
re-wnting  of  the  history  of  ancient  lands  and  the  history 
of  Greece  has  probably  gained  as  much  from  these  exca- 
vations as  that  of  any  other  land.  This  volume  is  not  a 
critical  review  of  the  history  of  the  classic  city,  but  rather, 
as  the  title  suggests,  "a  simple  sketch  of  the  life  and  art  of 
Athens  from  its  earliest  beginnings."  Hr.  Butler  has  en- 
deavoved  to  present  a  view  of  the  ancients  themselves  rather 
than  to  go  into  the  question  of  disputed  facts  and  figures. 
Against  a  backgrouiid  of  historical  incidents  dealing  with 
war,  commerce,  and  politics,  sketched  in  outline,  the  author 
has  silhouetted  in  chronological  order  the  figures  of  the  men 
and  women  to  whom  Athens  owes  most.  Of  course  their 
deeds  and  their  works  cannot  be  adequately  reviewed  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  single  volume,  but  "the  art  which  is 
the  only  monument  of  that  life  now  visible  in  Athens  "  is 
dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  The  striking  feature  of  this 
comprehensive  and  well-balanced  work  is  its  absolute  free- 
dom from  pedantry  and  antiquarianiam.    As  in  imagination 


From  "  All  the  Russias. ".    Charles  Sciiboer's  Sons. 

one  pieces  out  the  crumbled  parts  of  an  old  temple,  rdarii^ 
up  again,  for  the  moment,  the  glt»y  of  a  past  uie,  so  the 
author  with  his  virile  pen  has  scattered  the  dust  pfantiepiity 
and  revitalized  the  heroes  and  the  deeds  that' have  made 
Athens  immortal.  (The  Century  Company,  N«w  Yorit. 
Price,  $2.40.) 

The  True  Story  of  Captain  John  Smith  as  told  by  Katha- 
rine Pearson  Woods,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  *tmy 
which  reads  like  romance,  with  all  the  added  value  that  it 
is  written  by  one  who  is  extremely  conscientious  in  her 
efforts  to  secure  facts.  Captain  John  Smith  whom  we  know 
as  the  real  foimder  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  accomplished 
many  more  wonderful  things  in  his  lifetime  than  are  included 
in  his  years  of  adventure  in  America.  His  life  was  as  ex- 
citing as  that  of  any  knight  errant  of  the  wildest  romance. 
It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  way  this  True  Story  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  told  by  Katharine  Pearson  Woods,  could  be  im- 
proved. The  style  is  bright  and  the  narrative  is  well  eos- 
tained  thruout.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  best 
paper.  Among  recent  publications  it  deserves  a  prominent 
place  in  libraries  of  American  history,  including  the  libraries 
of  schools,  and  is  also  to  be  recommended  as  in  even  way 
suitable  for  children's  reading.  (Published  by  Doubledn, 
Page  &  Company,    382  pp.     Illustrated.  Price,  11.60.   8to.) 

The  time  is  the  Spanish-American  war  and  the  place  Cuba' 
of  Harriet  T.  Comatock's  story  of  A  Little  Dwtky  Hero. 
He  is  a  small  colored  boy  who  attaches  himself  to  Uie  col- 
onel of  an  American  regiment  in  the  capacity  of  body  ser- 
vant, and  comes  to  be  the  mascot  of  the  whole  regiment. 
In  spite  of  his  dusky  skin,  the  boy  has  a  white  soul  and 
brave  spirit.  Moreover,  he  is  a  de^  shot.  A  combination 
of  these  tlu«e  qualities  leads  to  the  rescue  of  his  colonel 
under  fire  and  to  the  future  advancement  of  the  boy,  who 
wanted  to  enlist  as  a  "hero."  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  i  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price,  $0.50  ;  postage,  $0.06.) 

The  Bunchberry  twins  had  never  been  anywhere  else  than 
Bunchberry  Comer  until  they  made  their  famous  voyage  on 
The  Wtmder  Skip.  Sophie  Swett  relates  their  adventures 
on  this  voyage  in  a  volume  of  the  Golden  Hour  aeries.  The 
craft  on  which  they  sailed  was  truly  a  wonderful  one,  with 
its  monkey  and  bear  and  mermaid. '  When  it  sailed  away 
they  were  frightened  and  homesick,  but  they  got  back  home 
safely  again.  This  is  not  a  fairy  story,  but  a  humorous, 
natural  account  of  some  New  England  people,  especially  a 
boy  and  girl  known  as  "  The  Twins. "  (Thomas  i.  Crowell 
&  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $0.50.) 

Willis  Boyd  Allen's  story  Play  Away  will  recommend  it- 
self to  young  readers  by  its  daring  plot  and  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. A  sturdy  Vermont  boy  about  twenty,  who  ia  the 
chief  support  oi  a  widowed  mother,  and  of  a  younger  brother 
and  sister  goes  to  Boston.  After  spending  some  time  in  un- 
congenial work  he  is  admitted  to  the  fire  oepartment  of  the 
city  where  he  has  a  good  chance  to  show  nis  worth.  The 
book  is  valuable  for  the  description  it  gives  of  the  workiiws 
of  a  fire  department  and  also  the  admiration  it  excites  for 
the  manly  virtues.  The  story  has  a  thrilling  climax  and 
enda  happily.      (Dana  Estes  &  Company,  Boston.     Price, 


net,  $0.71 


lil.  $0.84.) 


"IN   A   TLEASANT  FIELD   THE   OLD   MA.-i   A.-iD  HIS 
LITTLB  GUIDE  SAT  DOWN  TO   REST" 

From ''The  Story  of  Little  Nell."    Dana  Estes  &  Company 


The  extraordinary  talent  of  Katherine  Pyle  for  the  writing 
of  fairy  stories  is  shown  in  her  latest  book,  In  the  Greeit 
Forest.  In  this  her  imagination  revels  amid  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  scenes.  In  this  story  a  fairy  of  the 
wood  named  Red  Cap  sets  out  into  the  world  to  learn  magic, 
accompanied  by  Nightshade,  an  ill-conditioned  elf.  'Tner 
reach  the  country  of  the  Sun  Queen,  who  promises  to  teacn 
them  magic,  but  tfley  must  be  willing  to  follow  her  even 
thru  fire.  Red  Cap  and  the  Sun  Queen  disappear  thru  th^ 
fire,  and  Nightshade,  thinking  Red  Cap  lost,  returns  home. 
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iriioTe  be  inmoses  on  the  simple  wood  fairies,  convincing 
them  that  he  nw  learned  ma^c.  Red  Cap,  however,  re-ap- 
tpptaa  in  time  to  eiqinee  thu  treachery  and  win  the  a^ 
probation  of  the  Fain  Queen  and  the  applause  of  all  bis 
friends  by  the  magic  he  has  learned  with  the  Sun  Queen. 
As  the  aotltor  illustrated  the  book  the  illufitrations  are  in 
barmonv  with  the  text  to  the  minutest  particular.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston.     Price,  ll.GO.) 

A  Japanese  girl's  impressions  of  America  are  a  rea' 
novelty,  and  in  The  American  Diary  of  a  JapansM  Girl 
"Miss  Morning  Gloiy  "  eives  her  thougbtsand  opinions  with 
all  the  dainty,  yet  cmldiBti  Kroce  usually  associated  with  the 
woman  from  Japan.  She  leaves  her  home  with  such  joyous 
anticipations  that  it  is  very  amusing  to  read  how  soon  on 
landing  in  San  Francisco  her  dreams  of  America  "  a  dream 
of  a  butterfly  sipping  on  golden  dews"  is  dispelled.  Her 
first  thought  is  oi  the  inhospitality  of  the  Amencans  in  re- 
ceiving "visitors  from  the  bock  door  of  the  city."  At  first 
the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  size  of  the  city  surprise  her 
more  and  more.  But  as  she  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  "  Amerikey,"  she  turns  her  attention  to  the  people 
she  sees.  Very  wise,  and  sometimes  humiliatingly  so,  are 
tlie  descriptions  she  gives  of  them  as,  for  example,  when 
stie  says  of  the  "  Menkan  "  women:  "  I  found  out  that  their 
EngliM  was  neither  Macaulay's  nor  Irvina's."  Yet,  on  the 
whde,  she  finds  the  Americana  quite  worthy  of  imitation. 

Much  of  the  Diary  is  written  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 


Sles,  and  at  the  home  of  a  poet,  near  San  Francisco.  Hence 
ss  Homing  Glorv's  first  aiid  strongest  impressions  are  all 
of  California.     Still  she  continues  to  odd  to  it  in  Chicago, 


"the  City  of  Man,"  and  in  "Romantic  New  York,"  where 
abe  concludes  that  toiling  for  her  daily  bread  would  have 
aoch  an  American  ring  in  it  that  her  next  book  shall  be 
"The  Diary  of  a  Parlor  Maid."  The  book  is  charming  in 
every  way,  and  the  illustrations,  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white,  hy  Genjiro  Yeto,  are  very  dainty.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.60.) 

The  peremiial  charm  of  Mother  Goose  for  children  is  a 
well-known  fact.  Each  generation  of  httle  folks  finds  in 
these  stories  in  rhyme  much  that  wpeals  to  its  inuMnnation 
and  fancy,  that  supplies  the  special  mental  needa  oi  child- 
hood. It  IS  therefore  natural  that  Mother  Goose  literature . 
should  be  presented  in  various  forms  for  the  entertainment 
of  youth.  One  of  these  is  seen  in  the  Sixty  SonM  fnm 
Mmur  Gooat  JvbHee,  an  opera,  the  words  being  by  Mother 
Gooee  and  the  music  by  L.  £.  Orth. 

In  this  the  tribe  of  Mother  Goose  assemble  to  celebrate 
her  jubilee.  They  are  received  hy  the  old  lady  and  her  son 
Jack  in  the  House  that  Jack  Built  The  characters  then 
carry  on  convertations  and  aonga  based  on  the  well-known 
rhymes  and  jingles.  The  incidental  mu«c,  cmulsting  of  over- 
ture, entr'-  acts,  minuet,  march,  and  various  dances  is,  with 
the  libretto,  score,  and  parts,  in  manuscript  only.  For  par- 
ticulars of  these  and  other  detuls,  write  Mrs.  L.  E.  Orth, 
care  of  Oliver  Ditaon  Company,  Boetcm,  the  publishers. 

A  Bunek  ofRinM  Yam*  is  the  suggestive  title  of  Stanton 
H.  King's  latest  book,  end  he  would  not  be  considered  much 
of  a  guesser  who  would  say  it  is  a  collection  of  sea  tales.  In 
his  lK>ok,  "  Dog  Watches  of  the  Sea,"  Mr.  King  was  rect^- 
nized  as  one  who  knew  sea  life  thoroly  and  who  bad  the  art 
of  deacribiny  it  entertwninglv.  The  rope  yams  are  a  series 
«f  semi-renuniscent  stories  about  those  who  gp  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  In  connection  therewith  he  nas  soniething 
very  sensible  to  say  about  the  conduct  of  seamen's  missions. 
Furthermore  be  tells  bow  be  left  the  sea  and  became  a 
"fldter  of  men."  He  writes  simply,  clearly,  and  convinc- 
ingly. The  book  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mary 
Bennet  Holden,  who  did  such  a  noble  work  among  the  sailors 
of  Boston.     (Richard  A.  Badger,  Boston.    Price,  S0.25.) 

Those  who  have  read  Una  L.  Silberrad's  books  will  look 
for  a  strong  story  .in  the  latest  one,  Th*  Sueeeaa  oj  Mark 
Wyngait,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  find  it.  It  is  a  wonderful 
st«T  of  human  personality.  The  main  character  is  known 
ifx  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  straggles 
aminstgieat odds  and  thereby  becomes  keen,  resourceful, 
self-sumcient,  but  incapable  of  love.  The  different  results 
of  the  same  experience  on  the  fine,  lovable,  warm-hearted, 
womanly  Juditn  are  very  conclusively  shown.  It  is  not  a 
mere  stoiy;  it  is  a  fine  study  of  character.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  Mew  York.    Price,  tl.60.) 

Jlfostor  Fritky  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  stories  of  the  Gol- 
deb  Hours  series.  The  author,  Clarence  W.  Hawkes,  has 
told  the  story  of  a  dog.  Now  a  dog  is  an  interesting  animal 
and  if  he  is  unusuaUy  intelligent,  as  Master  Frisky  was,  he 
is  a  good  subject.  'The  author  has  done  him  full  justice.  (T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $0.50.) 

Jim  and  Joe  is  a  book  by  that  most  popular  writer  for 
bo^  Edward  S.  Ellis,  who  here  wields  the  same  magic  poi 
as  in  past  years.  The  frontispiece  is  enough  to  charm  a  boy 
into  reading— a  lion  is  leaping  at  a  man  who  subdues  him 
with  a  revolver.  Itbegins  witha  circus,  then  come  burglars 
breaking  into  a  bank,  then  a  boy  wandering  up  and  down, 
then  getting  on  the  engine  to  ride— the  place  every  boy 
covets;  then  a  collision—a  broken  leg~a  detective  appears 


sorbs  the  entire  attention  and  evervdihig.dari[  is  made  plain. 
A  book  the  boys  will  read  thru  at  one  sitting.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Company.) 

A  book  entitled  R»miniaemie»i,  Iqr  Fanny  Reed,  will  please 
all  who  are  interested  m  musicians,  for  it  describes  Liszt, 
Paderewski,  and  others  of  great  note;  abo  a  number  of 
famous  artists,  jiln  Hnnkacxr,  Coqnelin,  and  Madame 
Lemaire  and  also  a  French  politician  aU  will  be  glad  to  know 
intimately— DeschaneL  The  writer  haa  lived  niu^  in  Europe 
and  has  met  many  famous  chsracters  personal^,  so  that 
her  descriptions  are  exceedbi^  interesting.  We  confess  to 
a  great  liking  for  such  semi-biographical  writing.  AU  of  the 
peii^le  mentioned  are  in  the  "public  ^ye,"  and  sochnotcaas 
Miss  Reed  has  set  down  will  be  read  with  special  interest 
(Knight  &Mniet) 

71m  /Nsvttails  may  not  be  an  attractive  title  for  a  book, 
but  Mr.  Mighela  has  contrived  to  put  together  a  great  many 
alluring  incidents  in  an  artistic  war.  The  characters  are 
distinct  and  well  drawn.  It  is  in  three  parta,  and  we  Uke 
the  third,  sunshine,  the  beat  Hiere  is  a  good  deal  <^  real 
life  in  this  book  and  the  incidents  are  dtetdbed  with  clear 
reference  to  reality,  llie  atory  starts  off  as  does  the  ataqr 
of  the  first  man  and  first  woman— with  a  snake;  hot  tUs  one 
does  not  talk,  nev6rtheleas  it  seta  a  girl  sod  a  boy  to  tall^ns 
—and  the  inevitable  fUlpws;  you  see  it  will  from  a&r  aa. 
But  before  that  cornea  to  pass  a  great  many  tl^ngs  must 
happen— journeys  across  the  sea  and  all  that  But  It  all 
comes  out  ri^t— as  tbe  inevitable  must  The  frontin^ece 
is  in  colon  and  Is  very  effective.  (J.  B.  Llppincott  Cam.' 
pany.    Price,  $1.68.) 

French  CaUimdrdU  mtd  ChatMMx  in  two  volumes,  each  of 
300  pa^pee  contuna  a  condensed  account  of  St  Denis,  Notae 
Dome  m  Paris,  Ghortres,  Laon,  Rouen,  Amiens,  and  Kbdma 
with  thirty  ilbigtratlons;  and  of  the  Louvre,  Versidlles,  and 
other  imp(»tant  chateaux,  also  with  thirty  illustrations; 
pbotoeravures  in  both  cases.  This  summary  of  these  two 
important  vohimes,  howevOT,  fails  to  point  oat  their  ex- 
treme^ valuable  character.  In  the  firat  volume  t^  main 
Gothie  ecclenasdcal  structures  are  described,  in  the  second 
the  jecular  mes  erected  under  the  Renaissance.  To  undei^ 
stand  the  history  of  France  one  must  study  the  noble  archi- 
tecture found  in  her  boundaries;  for  these  are  records  of  bcur 
life  and  thought.     Disraeli  remarks,  "  No  one  could  believe 
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School  Concerts  on  Sunday. 

The  opening  of  New  York  city  public  schools  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  for  concerts  has  aroused  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  few  members  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
and  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union.  The  ground  taken 
by  them  is  that  the  tendency  ot  the  departure  will  be  to 
•ecalariae  the  Sabbath.  Supt.  Maxwell  has  expressed 
himself  as  in  agreement  with  th^  main  contentions  of  the 
^q[x>nents.  He  holds  that  the  opening  of  the  schools  on 
Sunday  afternoon  is  an  invasion  into  uie  field  belonging 
to  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  Others  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  Sunday  concerts  are  evidence  of  indif- 
ference,  if  not  of  a  posinve  hostility  to  religion.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  a  friend,  of  whose  seriousness  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  who  is,  nevertheless,  wrong  in  his  con- 
clusiiHis.    He  writes: 

"  Superintendent  Maxwell's  published  declaration  that 
the  effect  of  these  concerts  will  be  to  diminish  attendance 
at  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools  is  in  the  conservation 
of  morals  and  religion  and  should  carry  great  weight 
with  it.  No  careful  observer  but  is  startied  at  the  little  at- 
tention that  is  given  to  religion;  and  yet  it  is  the  main- 
stav  of  this  republic. 

When  religion  was  banished  from  the  public  schools  it 
was  declared  that  it  would  be  taught  to  the  children  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  Here  we  have  another  effort  to 
keep  religion  away  from  the  children  who  attend  the 
public  schools,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  child  who 
attends  a  school  on  week  days  would  be  likely  to  come 
on  Sunday  if  there  was  a  concert  of  music. 

"There  is  still  another  objection — the  schools  were 
dedicated  to  instruction  in  suitable  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; that  very  dedication  gives  them  power  in  a  com- 
munity; that  power  is  lost  if  the  buildings  are  employed 
for  any  other  purpose. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  board  of  educatioh  will  not 
allow  this  misuse  of  the  school  buildings.  The  state- 
ment of  General  Wingate  that  "  The  schools  are  for  the 
people  of  every  religion  and  of  no  religion  at  air'  is  not 
correct;  they  are  not  for  "the  people;"  they  are  for 
ispecific  purposes  for  "  the  children."  How  would  it  do 
to  have  Sunday  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools  should  scrupulously 
avoid  giving  offense  to  those  who  are  stoutly  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath.  If  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  schools  to  give  encouragement  to  Sunday-schools 
they  should  certainly  do  that  aJso.  Whatever  the  school 
can  do  in  the  du^ction  of  promoting  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  without  lending  itself  to  sectarian  pur- 
poses ouRht  certainly  to  be  done.  It  should  aim  at  the 
moral  and  intellectual  uplifting  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located.  That  is  its  grand  purpose.  In  pur- 
suing this  end  it  has  long  been  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  narrow  scope  to  which  tradition  had  sought  to 
confine  the  school.  Our  honored  correspondent  is  not 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  when  he  seeks  to 
sweep  back  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  endeavor  for  mak- 
ing the  social  opportunities  of  the  common  school  availa- 
ble to  adults  as  well  as  to  the  children. 

Now  as  to  the  contention  that  the  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  will  keep  the  children  away  from  Sunday  school. 
In  New  York  city  this  claim  seems  particularly  weak  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  There  has  never  been  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is,  of  course,  barely  possible  that  the  clergy- 
men who  now  object  spend  July  and  August  in  Europe 
and  do  not  know.  Or,  are  people  less,  in  need  of  church 
and  Sunday  school  when  the  thermometer  rises  above  a 
comfortable  degree  of  heat?    Further,  there  seems  to  be 


no  objection  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  opening  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  altho  a  large  number  of  denonunational  young 
people's  associations  and  Bible  classes  find  it  convenient 
to  meet  at  that  time.  To  be  sure  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a 
religious  service,  but  who  will  contend  thM  music  cannot 
rival  it  in  strength  of  religious  inspiration?  Of  course 
all  depends  upon  the  class  of  music  that  is  offered,  but 
our  friends  of  the  opposition  have  shut  the  doon  on  ar- 
arguments  of  this  kind  by  condemning  all  concerts.  Do 
they  realize  that  the  self-same  arguments  used  by  them 
are  a  severe  condemnation  also  of  the  musical  treats 
offered  by  some  of  the  churches  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  old  First  Presbyterian  with  its  organ  concerts,  for 
instance.  We  believe  in  regulating  the  character  of  the 
concerts  in  the  public  schools  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
under  the  conditions,  with  Presbyterians  attending  sanc- 
tioned organ  concerts,  we  fail  to  get  the  full  force  of  the 
contentions  raised  by  the  opposing  members  of  the  New 
York  presbytery. 

Qur  correspondent  asks,  "  How  would  it  do  to  have 
Sunday  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art?** 
Unless  our  memory  deceives  us  the  same  arguments  that 
are  now  raised  against  the  school  concerto  were  some 
years  since  called  into  service  against  the  opening  of  the 
museum  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  justice  of  opposi- 
tion to  concerts  in  the  museum  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  to  disturb  those  who  wished  to 
view  the  great  collections  by  appeals  to  their  musical  in- 
terest. In  the  school  the  situation  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one.  The  people  are  treated  to  good  music  and  to 
nothing  else.  And  what  wonderful  results  these  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  may  be  made  to  yield!  Handel, 
Haydn,  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  other 
masters  can  have  their  great  religious  messages  brought 
to  the  people's  hearts.  The  poor  mortal  to  whom  it  is 
denied  to  experience  the  inspirational  power  of  music  is 
to  be  truly  pitied. 


The  resignation  of  Associate  Supt.  Hubbard  R.  Yet- 
man,  of  New  York  city,  has  opened  the  way  to  tiie 
appointment  of  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Moloney  on  Superinten- 
dent Maxwell's  staff.  It  has  been  understood  for  some 
time  that  Mr.  Yetman  would  not  long  remain  a  member 
of  the  central  supervisory  board.  He  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  prominent  figure  in  Staten  Island  politics. 
Before  being  rewarded  with  the  school  superintendency 
of  Richmond  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
•been  given  charge  of  the  truancy  system  of  New  York 
city,  but  was  relieved  recently  by  District  Superintendent 
C  E.  Moloney.  Mr.  Yetman's  natural  terUi  of  office 
would  have  expired  next  year. 

The  New  York  aquarium,  under- lihe  management  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  societyy  irill  be  ctoaed  to  the 
public  on  two  mornings  of  the  week  to  give  teachers  and 
pupils  in  schools  and  colleges  better  facilities  for  the  ob- 
servation and  study  of  the  marine  life  there  eidiibited. 

The  aquarium  will  give  suggestions  as  to  the  setting 
up  and  maintaining  of  aquariums,  in  schools,  and  it  is  ex- 
poQted  later  to  be  able  to  supply  for  such  aquariums, 
from  the  surplus  of  its  own  stock,  various  forms  of 
marine  animal  life,  as  sea  anemtnee,  starfish,  cndw,  and 
other  Invertebrates,  and  sea  weeds  and  other  plant  life, 
'  as  objects  of  interest  sjid*  of  stQdy  in  theBcfioois. 

These  plans  are  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
zoological  society  to  increase  the  educattonid  facilities 
.  of  the  aquarium.  «  ^ 

A  committee  of  the  University  Scrttiemeht  society,  of 

!  wliich  Superintendent  Mfaxwell  is  a  member,  proposes  to 

ask  the  legislature  to  amend  the  chilfi  labor  laws,  and,  of 

.  course,  those  of  compulsory  education;  the  former  re- 

.tOulre  l^at  children  that  work  shall  be  fourteen  years  of 

tW$f  the  latier,  that  those  of  twelve  years  .shall  attend 

>  school  eighty  days  iti  a  year.    It  is  th^igtit^lhe^li  shodd 

be  harmonized;  also  that  a  child  going  to'^wonc  should 

have  a  certificate  stating  his  ability  to  read  and  write. 
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We  wonder  in  how  many  of  the  grammar  and  high 
.iMhooIs  of  the  country  the  doings  of  Congress  respecting 
Vtnezuela  and  the  statehood  bilb  will  be  made  a  subject  of 
iAottffht.  The  debate  on  the  latter  began  December  15. 
inil  llUitia  and  Immigration  bills  present  two  other  im- 
porlant  matters.  We  would  not  urge  teachers  to  keep 
4raeh  matters  before  the  older  boys  and  girls  because 
they  are  to  be  citizens,  tho  that  is  a  good  reason,  but  that 
they  become  interested  in  matters  outside  of  the  little 
^ircUi  their  thoughts  usually  move  in.  A  teacher  re- 
tamed  from  the  Philippines  tells  us  that  the  absorbing 
thought  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  was  which  rooster 
would  be  victorious  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course,  we 
wouldn't  do  that.    Wouldn't,  eh? 


The  arbitration  over  the  boundary  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  has  just  ended,  and  King  Edward  VII.  has 
announced  the  result;  it  required  three  years  and  nine 
months  to  make  surveys  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  between  these  states  and  settle  what  was  intend- 
ed by  it.  This  treaty  said  the  boundaiy  should  follow 
the  watersheds  of  the  Andes;  but  some  rivers  started  on 
the  eastern  slopes  and  then  passed  thru  gorges  into  the 
Pacific;  the  dispute  grew  out  of  the  confusion  arising  over 
the  term  "  water-parting  "  and  "  crest." 

The  arbitrators  settled  what  territory  should  belong  to 
each  nation,  giving  Chile  21,000  and  Argentina  15,000 
square  miles  of  the  disputed  territory.  This  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  real  triumphs  of  civilization. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  a  disastrous  fire  in  Boston, 
December  14,  brought  serious  loss  to  Messrs.  Dana  Estes 
&  Company,  the  well-known  publishers.  The  deep  snow 
impeded  the  work  of  the  firemen  and  the  water  in  the 
street  put  out  the  fire  in  the  engines.  But  the  firm  will 
go  on  as  usual  in  a  short  time,  for  it  possesses  unusual 
enterprise. 

An  immense  anti-cigaret  crusade  is  to  be  started 
with  Chicago  as  its  headquarters.  It  is  proposed  that 
*'  One  million  children  from  all  over  the  land  write  letters 
to.  the  Tobacco  Trust,  protesting  against  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarets.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  the  beneficiary  in 
the  postal  department.  That  is  all  the  good  this  thing 
will  do.  The  manufacture  of  cigarets  is  not  likely  to 
cease  "  by  request." 

According  to  a  new  plan  recently  adopted  in  Minnesota 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  are  credited 
with  a  year's  attendance  at  the  State  university. 


The  Date  of  Christmas. 

A  valued  reader  in  Kentucky  asks  whether  the-  birth 
of  Christ  really  took  place  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  thought  that  December  was  not  the  month  of  Christ's 
birth — more  likely  the  event  occurred  in  August — from 
the  fact  that  shepherds  were  out  in  the  fields  with  their 
flocks.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Christians  found  the 
Romans  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
t^  supersede  this  pagan  affair  the  birth  of  Christ  was 
assigned  to  the  same  date.  This  is  what  places  it  in 
this  month.  Most  of  the  Christian  festivals  have  been 
fiixed  in  accordance  with  this  custom. 

We  do  not  think  with  our  correspondent  that  it  is 
needful  to  explain  this  fact  to  chilc^en.  The  25th  of 
December  is  the  day  fixed  upon  by  T3nj[versal  consent  on 
which  to  celebrate  Christmas,  and  that  is  sufiicient.  No 
good  wbuld  come  from  changing  the  date;  besides  it 
could  not  be  done.  If  our  correspondent  should  attempt 
to  celebrate  Christmas  in  August  liext  he  would  only  be 
laughed  at.  The  present  date  is  convenient.  We  have 
heard  alignments  to  prove  that  Satui;day  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Creator  rested  from  his  work,  of  creating  the 
world;  but  people  have  fixed  on  Sunday  as  a  rest-day 
and  by  that  we  must  abide.    So  as  to  Christmas. 


N.  I/.  A.  Preparations. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  university,  and 
President  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  were  the  guests  of  the  Massachusetts  School- 
masters' Club  at  its  meeting  on  December  18.  The 
special  topic  for  discussion  was  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Boston 
next  summer.  The  meeting  was  emphatic  in  its  promises 
for  cordial  support  of  the  convention. 

President  Keyes  promised  the  heartiest  support  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  The  annual  dues  of 
that  organization,  he  announced,  are  to  be  remitted  for 
the  current  year,  turning  over  the  membership  to  tiie 
National  Educational  Association. 

President  Eliot  said  in  part: 

*'i  have  noticed  that  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  felt  a  little  anxiety  with  regard  to  this  re- 
quirement which  they  make  of  every  place  where  the 
convention  is  held — the  requirement  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000  members  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  ground 
for  this  anxiety  was  that  New  England  has  not  taken 
her  appropriate  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs. of  thiB 
N.  E.  A.  in  times  past.  The  existence  of  ihe  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  has  prevented  New  Sogland 
teachers  from  taking  the  interest  they  otherwise  .would 
have  taken  in  this  national  association.  But  now  there 
is  to  be  the  most  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two, 
so  that  this  obstacle  will  not  be  felt  this  year." 

The  speaker  next  referred  to  the  Uurge  number  of 
teachers  who  will  come  to  Boston,  attracted  by  the  his- 
torical interests  of  the  neighborhood.  To  meet  the 
problem  of  lodging  the  12,000  or  15,000  people  expected^ 
he  asked  the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers,  particulady 
of  the  women  teachers  in  the  inunediate  vicinity!  of  Bock 
ton,  to  find  suitable  accommodations  for  all. .  '.  ;  . . 

''  Altho  I  have  attended  many  teachers'  meetings,"  he 
continued,  **  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mixid 
what  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  such  meetings.  .But  I 
have  satisfied  myself  on  one  point,  namely:  that.it  is.  not 
best  to  have  any  long  addresses.  Half  an  hour  seems  to 
me  about  the  outside  limit  for  one  man  to  talk  to  a  body 
of  people.  And  I  propose,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  prevent 
long  speeches  from  being  made  at  this  convention  by 
any  one  man  or  woman. 

But  after  adopting  this  rule  other  problems  remain; 
What  is  the  best  method,  for  instance,  after  the  leader 
has  spoken?  How  are  we  to  get  the  most  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  various  questions?  Is  it  by  short 
speeches?  Is  it  best  to  have  the  whole  discussion  laid 
out  beforehand? 

At  any  rate  there  is  one  indispensable  condition  for 
the  best  results  of  a  discussion,  that  the  speakers  be.  on 
two  sides.  That  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Ahr 
other  important  thing  is  that  the  debaters  should  have 
seen  each  other's  paper  beforehand. 

I  am  sure  from  the  examination  of  the  programs  of 
past  meetings  that  this  convention  needs  veiy  much  a 
new  method  of  procedure  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  departments  of  the 
association  a  better  chance  than  ever  before.  The 
general  session  of  such  an  enormous  body  is  never  the 
most  profitable.  The  main  feature,  therefore,  should  be 
the  department  meeting." 

In  closing,  the  speaker  asked  for  advice  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  the  meetings  and  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  department  meetings  and  the  general  sessions 

George  H.  Martin  and  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  presented 
the  following  list  of  subjects  for  discussion: 

What  is  the  present  ratio  between  the  municipal  ex- 
penditure for  education  and  other  public  expenditures; 
the  necessity  of  organizing  educational  experience;  statu- 
tory regulation  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  com- 
mittees; the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on 
educational  literature;  uses  of  schools  and  school-houses 
as  social  centers;  the  right  education  of  women  and  girls; 
higher  salaries  and  pensions  for  public  school  teachers; 
technical  education  in  the  public  schools. 
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Su^eetioiis  were  also  made  'in  regard  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  delegates  to  the  ooOTention  and  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  membership  among  New  England  teach- 
era  in  the  National  Elducational  Association. 

Trachoma  £.pidcmic. 

It  seems  to  be  without  question  that  trachoma  is 
spreading  and  is  more  serious  than  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe.  Officials  of  the  New  York  Gje  and  Ear 
Infirmary  state  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  crowded  districts  on  the  East  Side  are  af- 
flicted with  trachoma. 

The  disease  has  spread  because  of  the  unhygienic  con- 
ditions in  that  section.  There  has  been  such  an  influx 
of  cases  at  the  special  hospitals,  where  such  cases  are 
treated,  that  it  is  ahnoet  impossible  to  handle  them  in 
an  operative  sense,  which  is  really  the  only  cure  for 
the  disease. 

The  epidemic  is  now  extending  to  children  in  the 
better  classes,  who  contract  it  by  contact  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  contagious  for 
it  is  a  common  thing  where  a  child  has  the  disease 
for  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
contract  it  too.  The  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools  is  doing  something  towards  meeting  the  Eit- 
uation,  but  as  healthful  environment  is  a  necessity  for 
successful  treatment,  it  is  difiicult  to  stamp  out  the  dis- 
ease. 

Historical  evidence  traces  trachoma  back  at  least 
3,500  years.  It  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  Israelites, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  European  infection  may  be 
attributed  to  Napoleon's  soldiers,  who  contracted  the 
disease  in  Egypt  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  has  been 
a  decline  in  the  disease  since  1850,  and  it  is  now  con- 
fined more  or  less  to  Russia,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and 
Eastern  Prussia.  Its  ravages  in  Eastern  Prussia  and 
particularly  in  Posen  were  due  to  poor  hygiene,  over- 
crowding, lack  of  occupation,  poverty,  and  alcoholism. 
The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  New  York  among  the 
native  of  the  countries  mentioned,  but  it  is  also  found 
among  the  native  bom  Americans,  Irish,  and  especially 
among  the  Italians.  It  has  been  asserted  that  trachoma 
is  to  be  found  only  in  low  countries,  but  the  evidences 
are  that  the  only  indispensable  factors  for  its  spread  are 
contagion  and  defective  hygiene. 
««^ 

The  E^yes  of  School  Childreru 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the  eyesight  of 
our  people  is  growing  poorer.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
striking  increase  of  the  use  of  glasses.  The  neglect  of 
the  eyes  and  the  injudicious  use  of  glasses  are  two  prob- 
able causes  for  this  deterioration.  Within  a  few  years 
systematic  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  school  children 
h&ve  been  made,  and  at  present  we  have  statistics  of 
over  200,000  pairs  of  eyes. 

An  analysis  of  these  examinations  shows  that  in  the 
primary  school  nearly  all  the  children  enter  with  normal 
eyes.  In  the  higher  grades  twenty-five  per  cent,  have 
become  myopic,  while  in  university  life  the  percentage  of 
myopia  has  Increased  to  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent., 
which  shows  that  the  number  of  near-sighted  pupils  in- 
creases from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  schools,  and  that 
the  increase  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  the  strain  of  school  life. 


scraper  school-house,  of  steel  construction,  and  eight  or 
ten  stories  high,  on  the  site  of  the  present  school.  This 
would  cost  only  about  as  much  as  the  site  for  tiie  pro- 
posed annex  and  would  accommodate  some  two  or  three 
thousand  more  pupils.  This  building  would  be  in  every 
way  a  scholastic  counterpart  of  the  great  business  blocks, 
would  be  fireproof,  and  would  have  elevators  capable  of 
transporting  a  class  at  a  time.  The  basement  of  such  a 
building  could  be  used  for  playrooms  and  lectures  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  school. 

The  committee  admits  the  difficulty  of  handling  5,000' 
children  in  one  building,  but  it  is  not  inclined  to  admit 
that  there  would  be  any  danger.  In  case  of  fire  the  only 
danger  would  be  in  a  panic,  and  this  would  be  minimized 
by  the  superior  way  in  which  the  children  of  to^lay  are- 
managed. 

To  Stop  College  Betting. 

The  aathorities  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  betting  by  studente  of  that 
institution.  Wages  aggregating  a  considerable  amount, 
it  is  said,  were  posted  on  a  recent  football  game,  and 
rumor  of  this  and  of  other  large  betting  in  similar  evente 
in  which  the  university  athletics  have  been  contestante, 
led  to  decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Reso- 
lutions have  been  adopted  fixing  suspension  as  the  penalty 
for  betting  on  any  event  in  which  universi^  studente 
participate  in  the  future. 

The  President's  Message. 

President  Roosevelt  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion in  his  annual  message  in  regard  to  our  naUonal  mu- 
seum: 

t  again  reconunend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Congress  the  plane  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for 
making  the  museum  under  its  charge  worthy  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  preserving  at  the  National  capita)  not  only  records 
of  the  vanishing  races  of  men  but  of  the  animals  of  this 
continent  which,  like  the  bufCalo,  will  soon  become  extinct. 

Of  the  Indians  and  their  education  he  spoke  as  follows: 

In  dealing  with  the  lodiana  our  aim  should  be  their  ulti- 
mate absorption  into  the  body  of  our  people.  But  in  many 
cases  this  absorption  must  md  should  be  very  slow.  To  try- 
to  force  tribes  too  fast  is  to  prevent  their  going  forward  at 
all. 

The  large  Indian  schools  situated  remote  from  any  Indian 
reservation  do  a  special  and  peculiar  work  of  great  import- 
ance. But,  excellent  tho  these  are,  an  immense  amount  of 
additional  work  must  be  done  on  the  reservations  tbemaelves- 
among  the  old,  and  above  all  among  the  young,  Indiana. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption 
of  the  Indian  is  to  teach  nim  to  earn  his  living;  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  in  each  communi^  all  Indians 
must  become  either  tillers  of  the  soil  or  stock  nuaers.  Their 
industries  may  property  be  divenpfied,  and  those  who  show 
special  desire  or  adaptability  for  industrial  or  even  commer- 
cial pursuits  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as  practicable  to 
follow  out  each  his  own  bent. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  Indian  along 
the  lines  of  natural  aptitude,  and  to  encourage  the  existing 
native  industries  peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  basket  weaving,  canoe  building,  smith  work, 
and  blanket  work.  Above  all,  the  Indian  boys  and  girlB 
should  be  given  confident  command  of  colloquial  English, 
and  should  ordinarily  be  prepared  for  a  vigorous  struggle 
with  the  conditions  under  wnich  their  people  livi^  rather 
than  for  immediate  absorption  into  some  more  highly  devel- 
oped community. 


Sky-Scrapers  Next 

The  committee  on  buildings  of  the  New  York  city 
board  of  education  has  outlin^l,  entirely  as  a  suggestion, 
a  plan  for  a  school  building  which  would  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  present  structures.  An  annex  is  to  be 
erected  for  P.  S.  85,  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  present 
building  and  at  a  cost,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the 
land,  of  about  $700,000  for  a  building  to  accommodate 
only  1,000  or  2,000  children. 

The  novel  proposition  of  the  committee  is  to  put  a  sky-     From  "Napoleon  Jackson.' 


Century  Cmi^any.. 
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Venezuela  and  the  Veneznelans. 

VeneEU«la  was  discovered  some  four  hundred  years  ago 
by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  in  1498.  It  was  ex- 
plored a  few  years  later  by  Americo  Vespucci  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him,  Venezuela,  meaning  "  Little 
Venice,"  from  the  huts  on  the  lake  of  Maracailm. 

In  1550  the  territory  we  call  Venezuela  was  erected 
into  the  captaJn-generalcy  of  Caracas.  It  remained 
under  Spanish  control  until  1810,  when  arevolution  took 
place  which  brought  independence,  altho  this  was  not 
recognized  by  Spm  until  1845.  But  under  its  own  con- 
trol the  country  has  never  been  peaceful,  as  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  104  revolutions  in  the  past  sev- 
enty years. 

Not  lack  of  means  but  lack  of  men  has  kept  Venezuela 
from  gaining  strength.  The  country  has  extent  sufficient 
for  an  empire,  as  it  covers  600,000  square  miles.  This 
is  more  than  France,  Holland  and  Germany  combined! 
It  is  ten  times  the  size  of  New  York  state. 

The  country  is  extremely  mountainous.  The  whole 
northern  edge  presents  to  the  ocean  a  ridge  of  mountain 
wall.  Close  behind  LaGuayra  stands  a  precipice  looming 
out  of  the  sea,  a  mounbainside  rising  at  an  angle  of  fifty 
degrees  to  the  sheer  height  of  8,600  feet. 

A  branch  of  the  Andes  enters  the  country  in  the  west 
and  proceeds  northeast.  This  covers  the  country  with 
parallel  ranges.  The  Sierra  de  Merida  range  is  the 
highest,  and  it  is  very  high  too,  some  of  the  peaks,  reach- 
ing 15,000  feet.  Several  of  the  mountains  have  glaciers. 
Prom  this  range  stretches  the  parimot,  black,  treeless 
plains  swept  by  the  storms  of  the  mountains.  Much  of 
this  territory  has  never  been  explored.  These  are  the 
uplands. 

Back  from  the  coast  the  mountain  range  crosses  away 
toward  the  Orinoco,  into  the  broad  llanos  which  are  roll- 
ing plains  of  wonderful  richness;  they  are  used  for  herd- 
ing cattle. 

In  numerous  valleys  and  river  bottoms  there  are  im- 
mense forests  of  valuable  trees.  These  have  never  been 
explored  or  disturbed.  Vast  tracts  of  the  finest  mahog- 
any and  cedar  trees  stand  untouched.  There  are  no  vol- 
canoes in  the  country,  but  it  is  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  earthquakes. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  about  two  and  a  half 
millions,  There  are  about  326,000  of  the  aborigines 
left  and  only  about  tno-thlrds  of  these  are  civilized.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  probably  100,000  of  these  people 
have  never  seen  a  white  man.  Many  of  the  aborigines 
have,  of  course,  been  absorbed.  Thcne  remaining  belong 
to  the  Carib  stock.  They  are  rather  short  and  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  color.  There  is  one  tribe  described  as  the 
amphibious  Warrans, 

As  for  the  so-called  white  population  it  is  a  mixture  of 
all  races  and  colors.  There  are  veiy  few  whites  in  th^ 
country.  The  Spaniards,  Basques,  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
a  few  English  have  intermingled  with  the  50,000  negro 
slaves  who  were  liberated  in  1845,  »o  that,  at  present, 
the  blood  of  the  average  Venezuelao  is  a  complete  mix- 
ture. As  a  rule  they  are  a  gay  and' thoughtless  people, 
addicted  to  fighting.  i.  -;       ;. 

The  principal  productB..of  the  countrycome  from  agri- 
culture and  cattle-raising.  Coffee  is  the  principal  exporj^, 
Venezuela  being  second  only  to  Brazil  in  coffee  proditc- 
tion.  Sugar,  cacao,  and  sopie  kinds'  of  .grain  are  also 
cultivated.  The  forests  of  the  interigr  send  rubber, 
tonka  beans,  copaiba,  and  YUiilla  to  the  coast  for  export. 
The  cattle-herds  of  the  llamos  are  a  great  source  of 
wealth. 

Venezuela  contains  lai^e  mineral  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, sulphur,  ccol,  asphalt,  and  lead.  The  coal  fields  are 
extensive,  but  they  have  never  been  worked. 

There  are  large  pearl  fisheries  at  -the  island  of  Marga- 
rita, which  en^plqy  aboBt-four  hundred  boats.  In,  spite 
of  all  this  natural  wealth  the  country  is  no  better  off 
than  it  was  when  the  Spaniards  ruled.  Of  late  even  the 
coffee  industry  has  languished. 

Little  is  done  in  the  way  of  manufacturing.  There 
ai%  a  few  factories  for  cotton  weaving  and  hats  are  made 


to  imitate  the  hats  of  Panama.  The  school  system  has 
a  good  reputation  in  South  America.  Education  was  made 
compulsory  in  1870.  In  1900  there  were  1450  federal 
elementary  schools,  150  state  schools,  and  three  universi- 
ties. These  contained  only  a  few  over  50,000  pupils. 
In  spite  of  the  educational  regulations  not  more  than 
400,000  of  the  people  can  even  read.  In  1901-2,  $912,035 
was  spent  on  education,  an  average  of  about  thirty-five 
cents  per  inhabitant.  Caracas,  the  capital,  besides  hav- 
ing a  university,  boasts  of  a  national  library  of  32,000 
volumes  and  a  national  museum. 

The  country  can  boast  of  no  large  cities,  nor  are  there 
any  industrial  or  commercial  centers.  Caracas  is  the 
largest,  its  population  now  being  about  72,000.  La 
Guayra,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  excitement 
recently,  has  normally  only  10,000  inhabitants. 

Americans  are  regarded  by  the  Venezuelans  as  models 
for  emulation.  After  their  own  dfliverer,  Simon  Boli- 
var, George  Washington  and  Grover  Cleveland  are  con- 
sidered great  heroes.  In  all  sorts  of  ways  we  have  been 
copied,  the  the  example  set  by  the  United  States  has  been 
hardly  followed.. 

Science  Men  in  Central  Africa. 

The  British  Association  has  accepted  the  invitation  at 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
1905  at  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi  river. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  Livingstone  discovered  these 
falls.  With  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Africa  he  believed 
that  the  region  thereabouts  was  marked  for  special  de- 
velopment. He  saw  there  the  elements  of  material 
progress,  such  as  water  power,  coal,  abundant  vegetable 
products,  cattle    and  intelligent  tho  barbarous  natives. 

Not  far  from  Victoria  Falls,  Livingstone  found  the 
only  indication  of  coal  yet  revealed  in  tropical  Africa. 
The  British  are  now  preparing  to  mine  the  coal.  The 
railroad  from  Cape  Town  and  Buluwayo  is,  day  by  day, 
drawing  nearer  to  Victoria  Falls  where  the  South  Africa 
Company  is  preparing  to  turn  the  vast  water  power  into 
electricity. 

England's  men  of  science  will  see  at  Victoria  Falls  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  broad  Zambesi  sud- 
denly seems  to  vanish  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A 
wide  crack  in  the  hard  basaltic  rock  was  opened,  ages 
ago,  from  bank  to  bank.  Nowhere  else  is  a  great  river 
suddenly  seen  wholly  to  disappear  in  a  narrow,  rocky 
chasm.  At  the  bottom  of  this  deep  rift  in  the 
rock  the  engulfed  waters  emerge  thru  a  narrow'  gullet 
on  the  left,  which  is  thirty-six  times  narrower  than  the 
river  above  the  falls, 


John  Fox,  Jr. 
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Educational  Associations  in  the  United  States. 
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BOSTON, 

The  Boston  Teachers'  Club.— Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  S.  GolUver, 
Hyde  school;  eec.,  Miss  Alice  May,  Rice  school;  treu..  Hiss 
E.  L.  Borbaiik,  Brimmer  school. 

HkTheDunton  Educational  Club,— Pres.,  Miss  L.  T.  UoMi; 
vicerp»e.,-Mis8  H.  A.  Kimball,  Dudley  school;  mc,  Jtlm  E. 
E.  Lang,  Rice  achool:  treas.,  MissElizabethPeaiBon,  Edwmid 
Everett  echool. 

Primary  Teachers'  Association. — Prea.,  Caroliiie  D.  Pnt- 
nam,  Agassis  school. 

High  School  Teachera'  Association  (W(»nan).— Pres., 
Jane  A,  McLellan,  Dorchester  high  school. 

Masters  Assistants'  Association. —Pres.,  Jennie  S.  Tower, 
Frank i in  school. 

Boston  Masters'  Association.— Pres.,  Supt.  E.  P.  Sekver; 
sec.,  Lincoln  Owen. I 

.  Subtnaetera'  Association.— Pres.,  Arthur  Stanley,  Ansaiz 
school;    sec.,    William  C.    Crawford,    Washington    JSMan 
■  sehOQl. 

The  Biological  Club.— Prea.,  Miss  Isabetle  Macarthy, 
Minot  schooT;  vice-prea.,  Misa  Dora  WilliamB,  and  Miss 
lAitra  Plummer,  Boston  Normal;  sec,  Lucy  J.  Clapp,  Rice 
achool;  ass't  eec,  Miss  Eklith  Holway. 

.  The  English  Club.— Pres.,  Miss  M,  A.  Leavens,  Dorchester 
U^h;  vice-pres..  Miss  Grace  Malloch;  treas.,  Miaa  Susie 
einn.  Prince;  sec..  Miss  Maud  Downing;  cor.  sec..  Miss 
Ethel  Brown,  Emerson. 

Boston  Teachers'  Association. 
.  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association,  Sec,  A1- 
Ired  Bunker. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Southern  Educational  Association.  Pres.,  Col.  J.  W. 
Nicholson,  Louisiana  State  Universi^;  Vice-Pres.,  W.  N. 
Sheats,  Fla.,  State  Supt.;  Treaa.,  H.  M.,  Ross,  Pres.  W. 
Va.  State  Normal  school;  Sec.,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Ex-Supt. 
of.  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association. 
,  Gibson  County,  Tenn.,  Educational  Association. 

North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association. 
'  Alabama  State.  Teachers'  Association. 

Louisiana  State -Teachers'  Association. 
■  New  Orleans,  Xa-,  Teachers'  Benevolent  Association, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Educational  Association. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Educational  and  Progressive 
Lea^e. 

New  Orleans,  La. ,  Kindergarten  Club. 
.  Hew  Orleans,  Ia.,  Teachers'  Guild. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Teachers'  Pension  League. 

Atfcansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 
'  Western  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association. 

Florida  State  Teachers'  Association, 

Texas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

North  Texas  Colored  Teachers'  Association. 

West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Montana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  Teachers'  Club. 

California  Teachers'  Association. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association. 

South-Central  Missouri  Teachers'  Association.  Pres., 
Henry  S.  Wilson,  Ava;  Sec,  J.  A.  Hylton,  Ava;  R.R.  Sec,, 
Willioni  H.  Lynch,  Mountain  Grove;  'Treas.,  Ida;  Landers, 
Ava.  CSfl^H 

Or^on  Eastern  Division  Teacheis'  Association.  ^I^P^^^ 

Indiana  State  Association  of  School  Boards.     Pres.,  W.  H. 


(To  be  contmued.) 

Coming  Meetings, 

Secretaries  of  teachers'  organizations  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings,  election  of  officers, 
and  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list. 

Dec.  22-23. —Western  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Fort  Smith. 

Dec.  23-24. —Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Dec.  22-24.— Washington  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Seattle. 

Dec.  22-24. -Oklahoma  Territorial  Association  at  Oklaho- 
ma City.    J.  M.  Holcomb,  president. 

Dec  28-27. -North  Texas  Colored  Teachers'. Association,  at 
Gainesville.  i 

Dec.  26-29— Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
.  Dec  26-80. —American  Historical  Association,   at  Phila- 


datohia.     Capt  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  prendent. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals, at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  York  State  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals,  Orson  Warren,  Elmira,   prec^ent,    at  Syracuse. 

Dec  29-31.— New  York  State  Traming  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence. Richard  A.  Searing,  Rochester  Normal  Training  school, 
president,  at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  80-31. -New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  William  Hollock,  Columbia  university,  president, 
at  Syracuse. 

Dec.  29-Sl.-  South  Di>kota  Stote  Educational  Association, 
at  MitchelL    ' 

Dec  29-31.  —Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Weiser. 

Dec.  29-31. —Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  To- 
peka.    Joseph  H.  Hill,  president. 

Dec.  29-31. —Montana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Bozeman. 

Dec.  30-31.- 

Dec  3(W1.- 
Saginaw. 

Dec  29-Jan.  3.— California  Teachers'  Associatimi,  at  Los 
Angeles.    A.  E.  Shumate,  president. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.— Nebraslui  State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Lincoln. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.  —Minnesota  State  Educational  Association, 
at  St.  Paul. 

Dec.  29-31.— Association  of  American  Universities,  at 
Columbia  university.  New  York. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Trenton. 

Dec.  29-Jan.  1.— Florida  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Orlando. 

Dec.  29-31.— Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Dec.  29-31. —Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  St. 
Louis.    J.  A.  Whiteford,  Moberiy,  president. 

Dec  29-31. -Texas  State  Teacheis'  Association,  at  Austin. 

Dec.  29-31.  —Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

Dec.  29-31.— Illinois  StateTeachers' Association,  atSpring- 
field. 

Dec.  29-31. —Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  and  County  Super- 
intendents Asaociations,  at  Milwatdcee. 

Dec  29-31.— National  Commercial  Teachers'  Peaeration, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec.  29-31.— North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Fargo. 

Dec  31-Jan.  2.— Minnesota  State  Educational  Association, 
at  St.  Paul.  S.  J.  Race,  president;  J.  C.  Bryant,  secretary; 
E.  T.  Carroll,  treasurer. 

Jan.  22-24— North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Siqierinten- 
dents,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Ohio  State  Association  of  Township  Snperintoidenta  at 
Columbus.     D.  H.  Barnes,  Osbom,  president. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  School  E^zamineis,  at  Columbos. 
Edwin  M,  Craig,  Sabino,  president. 

Southern  Association  oi  Elocutitmists.  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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The  Educational  OutlooK. 

A  Community  Center.  ^r-  Raymond  held  that  the  question  is  Three  Cheers  for  the  Princeton 

.     ,  one  for  scientists  to  discuss  rather  than  Crkw^Virkwirkr^c 

An  em€«roMit  m  education  is  about  to  clergymen,  and  that  if  Dr.  Atwater  is      ^  ,  aopnoraorcs. 

be  tned  in  the  ten^  civil  district  of  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  aspects  of  ^^  members  of  the  sophomore  cltt» 
Knox  county,  Tenn.  The  three  school  the  subject  which  have  not  yet  been  o^  Princeton  university  have  taken  a  de- 
directors  of  the  district  have  decided  to  cleared  up,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  cided  step  to  finally  abolish  the  objee- 
ccmsoUdate  several  small  schools  into  one  The  speaker  indignantly  denied  that  tionable  petty  hazing  which  has  been 
in  a  central  position,  thereby  securing  there  is  any  restraint  upon  freedom  of  s^cb  a  trial  to  entering  classes  in  the 
fdr  the  support  of  the  latter  $4.50  pjBr  scientific  research  in  Wesleyan  university.  Past.  The  one-sided  snowball  fights 
capita  of  all  the  school  population  of  the  ^  itafj        i^i-oi-i      which  the  freshmen  have  always  been 

district.  The  people  in  the  community  Qeneral  Wood  On  Cuban  Schools.  subjected  to  and  in  which  they  have  never 
have  raised  $5,000  oy  voluntary  subscrip-  When  General  Wood  went  to  Cuba  as  been  permitted  to  retaliate,  are  to  cease, 
tion,  and  the  General  Education  Board  military  governor  of  the  island,  there  The  custom  of  ''trot  reading"  has  also 
has  contributed  another  $5,000.  With  were  no  schools.  When  he  left  the  received  a  death  blow.  This  was  preva- 
such  a  support  the  school   has   bright  island,  two  years  ago,  school  accommo-  ^^^^  about  examination  time,  when  the 

Srospects.    In  every  way  possible  it  will  dations  had  been  nunished  for   75,000  freshmen  were  called  upon  to  read  trana- 
e  made  attractive— a  model  center  for  children  and  that  was  the  daily  atten-  lations,  while  the  sophomores  followed  in 
the  educational  life  of  this  prosperous  duice.  ^be  text,  a  speedy  way  of  reviewing  the 

agricultural  community.     The  pnncipal      In  his  message  to  the  Cuban  congress,   term's  work  in  the  classics, 
and  his  wife,  who  are  employed  by  the  on  November  1,  President  Palma  stated  T/^  Ai#l  ixJ^^^A^r  Qr1i/^/^1c 

year,   will  be  assisted   by  three   other  that  3,474  schools  are  now  maintained,  ^"  ^^^  XNecay  dcnoois. 

tochers  for  the  nine  months'  session,  having  an  attendance  of  163,848  pupils.  Washington,  D.  C— It  has  become 
The  couiB^  of  study  will  consist  of  the  The  constitution  of  Cuba  declares  that  known  that  the  bill  ''for  the  incorpora- 
pubiic  school  course,  vocal  music,  dairy-  primary  education  is  compulsory  and  gra-  tion  of  a  general  educational  board  " 
mg,  poultry  raising,  and  elementary  tuitous.  The  state  pays  the  expenses  if  which  recently  passed  the  house  is  in- 
farming.  The  success  of  such  an  exper-  the  municipalities  and  provinces  lack  tended  to  pave  tne  way  for  the  e^tablish- 
m:ient  will  undoubtedly  be  an  incentive  sufficient  means.  As  a  result  of  this  ment  of  an  educational  center  of  exten- 
to  other  districts  to  establish  this  saner,  program  the  Cuban  budget  of  last  year  sive  proportions.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
more  efficient  kind  of  school.  showed  an  expenditure  of  $3,721,790  for  and  other  persons  of  wealth  intend  to 

«P         *  1  -Di       s       'O  •      ^*  public  instruction,    of  which  $3,021,313  create  a  fund  to  aid  exi»ting  schools  and 

1  Qtonal  run  lor  rnnceton*       was  for  primary  schools.  colleges  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 

President  Woodrow  WilMD.  €f  Prince-  ,  Thus   the  educational    item  was  the    a^.  sex,  or  color  of  attendants, 
ton  university  explaiiiedl^sideas  on  the  lai^est  in  the  budget,  twenty  per  cent.       The  measure  also  is  without  limitation 
tutorial  system,  in  an  address  before  the  ^^  ^^^  total  public  expenditure  being  de-  as  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
New  York  Princeton  alumni  on  Decem-  voted  to  primary  instruction.     A  school  the  schools  shall  be  located,  but.  it  i» 
herd     He  said  in  part'  system  like  this  will  eventually  transform  known  that  it  is  the  especial  desire  of 

The'rem^«miemthicountryaradical  ^^^  ^^^^^  a^d  the  people.  the  promoters  of  tiie  undert^ing  to  im^ 

SSSSaSSfS^S^S&'&l.^SS  Grov«aev.U.don."Indnrtrial  ^^^^^^JS^^ 

and  textrtooks,  but  on  the  subject.  Each  ^  raining.                            ^^Sa  ^^^P^  «                   •            ..  ^i.^ 

student  of  American  constitutional  his-  Former  President  Cleveland  was  the      No  defimte  figures  are  given  as  to  the 

tory,  for  example,  should  be  required  to  principal  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  in  amount  to  be  invested,  but  those  who 

get  UD  himself  a  history  of  America,  Ph'ladelphia  on  December  11.  in  aid  of  ™>^  anythmg  of  the  plans  l^heve  the 

with  Nation  to  its  constitutional  devel-  the  Berean  Manual  Tramine  school,  which  volume  of    money  will  be  sufficient  to 

opment,  not  from  what  the  lecturer  has  aims  to  give  negroes  the  benefits  of  in-  meet  all  re^  needs  of  deserving  institu- 

tcM  him,  nor  from  what  he  has  read  in  his  dustrial    education.       Mr.     Booker    T.   tions  m  the  Southern  stat^.    Mr.  Rocke- 

text-book,  but  from  what  he  has  gath-  Washington  also  made  an  address.    Mr.   seller    has   not  ^pronused   any   specific 

ered  from  all  sources  by  his  own  inqui-  Cleveland  said  in  part :                                amount,  but  he  h^  let  it  be  known  that 

ries.  "It  is  absolutely  certain  that  every-  he  will  give  liberally. 

There  is  something  in  the   "drill  sub-  where  in  this  b'oad  land  good  people  should  ,  ^®  ^SSP®  of  the  endowment  is  very 

jects  "  that  is  entirely  necessary  to  stu-  be  keenly  alive  to  then:  duty  and  interest  as   oroad.    The  object  for  which  the  corpor- 

dents,  justas  necessary  as  the  measles  related  to  the  colored  men,  women,  youth,   ation  is  authonzed  is  descnbed  as  fo^^^ 

in  order  to  make  him  a  grown-up  person,  and  children,  who  constitute  a  factor,   m  the  bill:     To  bmld,  improve;  enlarge, 

There  are  other  subjects  that  are  outside  large  or  small,  in  the  population  of  every   or.  equip    buildings    for  elementary  or 

of  the  common  curriculum,  such  as  phil-  community.                                                   pnmary,  industrial,  technical,  normal,  or 

osophy,  literature,  law,  history,  in  which  '*  It  is  foolish  for  us  to  blind  our  eyes  training  schools  for  teachers,  or  schools 

it  is  futile  to  try  to  instruct  men  by  mere  to  the  fact  that  more  should  be  done  to  oj  .any  grade,  or  for  higher  institutions 

class-room  lectures.  improve  the  condition  of  our  negro  popu-  ?.t  ^e^*"ff »  or,  m  connection  therewith, 

Companions,  coaches,  guides  are  needed  lation,  and  it  should  be  entirely  plain  to  "hranes,  workshops,  gardens,  kitchens, 
for  the  students  in  their  work.  They  all  of  us  that  the  sooner  this  is  under-  or  other  educational  accessories;  to  es- 
should  correspond  to  a  corps  of  library  taken  the  sooner  will  a  serious  duty  be  tablish,  maintain,  or  endow  such  schools; 
advisers,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  discharged,  and  the  more  surely  will  we  to  employ  or  aid  others  to  employ  teach- 
students,  he  said,  should  be:  "We  are  guard  ourselves  against  future  trouble  ers  and  lecturers;  to  aid,  co-operate  with, 
at  your  service."  This  would  appear  very  and  danger.  Our  colored  people  have  o^  endow  aMociation  or  other  corpora- 
like  the  English  tutorial  system,  but  the  been  supplied  with  a  measure  of  public  Jlp'^?,^^?^!?  V"  educational  work  withm 
English  make  a  mistake  by  appointing  school  privileges,  even  tho  in  this  they  the  United  States;  to  collect  education^ 
thm  tutors  for  life,  and  keeping  them  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  statistics  wid  information  and  to  publish 
until  they  go  to  seed.  We  cannot  afford  with  their  white  neighbors.  and  distnbute  documents  and  reports 
to  keep  an  ordinary  tutor  for  more  than  "No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  containing  the  same, 
five  years.  This  change,  he  said  would  deliberate  thought  can  doubt  that,  if  we  f/r^  Rockefeller's  Gift 
transform  Princeton  from  a  place  where  are  to  be  just  and  fair  toward  our  colored  x%vrwii.wxw»*wi  a  v^rx**. 
there  are  young  men  to  a  place  where  fellow-citizens,  and  if  they  are  to  be  Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  incorpora- 
there  are  thinking  young  men.  more  completely  made  self-respectine,  tion  of  tne  General  Education  Board  oeen 
^  ^  .  —  ,  -  useful,  and  safe  members  of  our  booy  published  than  absurd  rumors  became 
Professor   Atwater    Commended,  politic,  they  must  be  taught  to  do  some-  rife  in  regard  to  it. 

Pres.  B.  P.  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  thing  more  than  to  hew  wood  and  draw  It  has  been  absurdly  interpreted  as  an 
university,  at  the  Methodist  ministers'  water.  The  way  must  be  opened  for  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
meeting,  on  December  8,  warmly  de-  them  to  engage  in  something  better  than  to  outdo  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  National 
fended  Professor  Atwater,  who  published  menial  service,  and  their  interests  must  university.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
reports  of  his  experiments  showing  that  be  aroused  to  rewards  of  intelligent  oc-  tinct  from  the  endowment  of  special  re- 
alcohol  might  at  times  possess  a  food  cupation  and  careful  thrift.  search  than  the  General  Educational 
value,  thereby  bringing  down  a  storm  of  I  believe  that  the  exigency  can  only  Board.  The  object  of  this  incorporation 
protests  from  Methodists  all  over  the  be  adequately  met  thru  the  instrument-  was  to  enable  the  Southern  Eaucation 
coimtry.  ality  of  well-equipped  manual  training  Board,  which  has  been  thoroly  described 

Dr.  Raymond  told  how  the  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  conducted  either  in  The  School  Journal,  to  hold  and  ad- 
department  at  Washington  haa  requested  independently  or  in  connection  with  or-  minister  the  expected  gifts.  The  work 
Professor  Atwater  to  make  several  ex-  dinary  educational  institutions.  I  am  has  simply  broadened,  but  will  be  carried 
periments  in  food  stuffs  and  submit  a  re-  convinced  that  eood  citizenship,  an  on  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore, 
port  and  how  this  report  had  suggested  orderly,  contented  life,  and  a  proper  From  its  history  and  from  the  list  of  in- 
that  there  is  considerable  nourishment  in  conception  of  civic  virtue  and  obligations  corporators,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ad- 
alcohol.  He  said  that  Professor  Atwater  ^a  almost  certain  to  grow  out  of  a  fair  ditional  monev,  which  may  be  contrib- 
has  not  claimed  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  chance  to  earn  an  honest,  hopeful  liveli-  uted  to  it,  will  be  spent  with  \he  same 
good  for  most  people  or  for  healthy  bood,  and  a  satisfied  sense  of  secure  pro-  guarantees  of  intelligent  local  interest 
people.  tection  and  considerate  treatment."           which  it  has  secured  m  the  past. 
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Dr.  Mackenzie's  New  Troubles.  Educational  NcW  England. 

-JilIS^S?^?^^'K!?«*iJ5Aff!K^  The  Boston  common  council  has  re^  ing,  and  woodworking.    The  cooking  is 

f^rw^i  r  ^JrlJi^'^n^^  <l^t«d  the  school-house  commission  to  dcSe  under  the  inst^tion  of  twSity 

?^?'-A^\^_^*^S™®  ?8^?A  insider   buildinir    an   addition   on   the  teachers  in  twentv-two  different  kitcheni 


♦kT  Jtl-isi!!;^^  «r^ll  \J«*  ;i!  -lr^I^^«^  demands  made  upon  its  acconmiodations.  Boston  will  hereafter  be  kept  open  in  the 

Sf.  MiSk^^ie'^'^k^tL^^  .  The  board  of  h^th  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  T^*'^^'!!!^*^^  ^-^  P«^»^^  ^^' 

and  told  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  la  i^pecting  the  schools  to  see  if  M  the  J?f^' jjj^  *>«°«  «*^«*  ^  ™^  ^^' 

and  his  subsequent  employment  by  the  chddren  are  properly  vaccinated.    If  any  ticai  subjects, 

institute    to    develop    the  educational  child  k  not  vaccmated  the  matter^  is  at-        Higher  E^lucation  at  TuftS. 

acheme  at  Port  Deposit.   .  ^^^^  **  '''''^  ^^  ^^^  physicians  of      ^he  annual  fla^  rush  between  the  so- 

Mr.  Wirt,  m  his  opemn^  statement,  ^'^^  ooara.                                                    phomore  and  freeman  classes  of  Tufts 

served  notice  that  the  plaintiff  eicpects  to  The  New  England  Education  League  college  furnished  an  inspiring  spectacle, 

make  some  interesting  developments  and  has  arranged  an  interesting  set  of  lee-  At  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  a  rush  was 

to  show  that  Dr.  Mackenzie  s  dismissal  tures  for  the  current  year.    Already  lee-  made  for  the  nags  which  were  held  by 

was    the   result  of  intrigue  and  highly  tures  have  been  given  in  all  of  the  New  the  freshmen.    The  classes  met  in  the 

questionable   proceedings.      Mr.  Poe,  in  England  states  and  calls  for  lecturers  middle  of  the  field  with  great  force  and 

his  opening   address,  said  the   defense  greatly  exceed  the  supply.                          for  a  moment  the  whole  mass  struggled 

expected  to  show  that  no  actionable  con-  The  University  of  Vermont  will  cele-  without  any  perceptible  gain  for  eiUier 

tract  existed  between  the  plamtifr  and  brate  ittf  centennial  next  year.    Prepara-  side.    Then  it  began  to  break  up  and 

the  defendant  institute;  that    Dr.   Mac-  tions  are  being  laid  to  make  it  the  great-  dissolve  into   individual  conteste.     The 

kenzie  was  not  the  pre-eminently  sue-  est  day  in  the  history  of  the  university,   precious  flags  were   buried    beneath  a 

^fo^^'i IfJt^^ww^  K^^^^^^  The    New    Hampshire   state    normal  crowd  of  twenty  or  thirty  men.   Around, 

wS^i52^L'  J>^i  y  i'^Ll^f i  Sf  ^w  school  is  planning  to  establish  a  special  over,  imd  upon  this  heap  of  humamty  the 

S!^«^,i^Hi?So«of^rT^^^  5f^^  ?^  the  contesting  students  fought 

Thf nwfi^r  nf  fLoL^r2TJ^}^y^t^t  to  be  constantly  accessible  not  only  to  fiercely  until  time  was  caUed.         . 

Bnf  ^^^«^  Jlinw^^^^          TilfVf  ^u  students,  but  also  to  visiting  teacheri  and      There  were  many  mdividual  nux-ups, 

point  aroimd  which  the  legal  battle  will  educator^.      It  is  hoped  to  make  the  col-  and  many  old  scores  were  settled.    The 

center  at  the  proper  stage  of  the  case.  lection,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  complete  twelve  referees  proved  utterly  unable  to 

Lack  of  Health  Regulations,  ^^g*  «>'  «>«  desirable  text-books  pub-  ^giSllitraikt^^l^  aTphSn^^ 

It  seems  rather  like  false  economy  for  The    Wakefield,    Mass.,    high   school  *"^  ?"^  il' .**, **5?<^'"|^     Many  of  the 

achool  boards  to  be  mmrardly  with  lead  building  caught  fire  during. thi  morning  Sil*^Ql'^t^f'?*?^J'**J^^^ 

pencils,  when  we  consicfer  facts  like  the  session  of  fecember  9.    The  pupils  all  &;„te^  £  «^J^«  tSS^L^^? 

following.    The  board  of  health  of  Pas-  escaped  without  injury                               ""^  and  had  to  be  earned  to  their  rooms. 

~nAii?\H2i'rfi^hH!nfliJ)Si*ilt'$i5  The  Boston  schools  have  so  little  coal         New  Degree  at  the  Tech. 

5fo^«  l-^«f  A^  1?^  ™^^i  «V^o!,-!  «n  hand  that  an  order  has  been  issued      President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  has  an- 

S^{SS?S!^f  ^  l^  I^    M^L^-  closiJ*  them  from  December  15  to  Janu-  nounced  to-day  that  the  graduates,  under 

efght?  cS^es  have  iKLdv^n  rewS^  "^  6.                                                         certain  comMtfcns,.  will.r^eive  the 'degree 

eigni^y  cases  nave  aireaay  oeen  reporiea.       lur^.    » .  i i ,    .    *  .,i j  t :«    nf  nrv»tnr  e%f  PlnoinAArincr       TViia  AtHrrtu^ 


Tffe  ichSara  re^^                                           Most  of  the  schools  in  Auburn  and  Lewis-  of  Doctor  of  Engineerine.,    TWs  degree 

TrJIsf  a?e  "oll^^  iJl^^^^   into  a  bS^  ^n,  Maine,  are  closed  for  lack  of  fuel.  was  originally  in  the  iTnited  States  m 

together.      Contagion  comes  from   the      A  new  building  called  Lampson  HaU,  is  Sffi^^S^  rf%  Khini^  ^vJTviIlf 

children  putting  flie  pencils- into  their  to  be  erected  5  Yale.    It  ^U  contain  E^  4^^^^^             bemg  one  of  the  half 

mouths  after  other  children  have  done  a  lecture  hall,  a  debating  hall,  a  room  ""^"  pj^inhprt  Vvm  that  fh«  an^i^l  «^ 

♦li^  oQiYio  fl.i««.  fnr  tViA   Valo  TTnion    nffinoa  fnr  fhtt   H^an  ^^\  l^tChett  _8ayS  tliat  tfte  SpeCiai  FB- 


the  same  thing.  for  the  Yale  Union,  offices  for  the  dean      ^r.jrni^i^n^^Lmxyn  wiat  v««  »peciai  re- 

/would  &y  seem  that  in  this  age  and  bursar  of  the  college,  and  recitation  ^^^  Te'next^^^^^^^ 

w^MTteLtt^fT.^^^^^  ^     .     ^         .                dSw^eS^'h^veVr^y 

would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  More  Music  Wanted.                investi^tions    of  sewage   disposal   for 

Pres   Branson  Needs  Heln  A  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  on  lar^e  cities,  X-ray  machinery  for  use  in 

1  L^3.  ifiaiisuii  i^ccus  xxcip.  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  England  Conference  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  fireproof  con- 

The  State  Normal  school  at  Athens,  Educational  workers  was  held  on  Decern-  struction.      The  advanced   courses   will 
Ga.,  has  outgprown  by  several  times  its  ber  6.    *^hort  papers  were  read  on  the  include  civil,  sanitary,  mechanical,  elec- 
promises  and  its  endowments.    This  year  early  history  of  music  in  Italy  and  France,   trical,  and  marine  engineering,  architect- 
there  are  414  students  enrolled,  embrac-  In  the  discussion  many  complaints  were  ^re»  mining,  and  metallurgy, 
ing  common    school  teachers  and  pro-  expressed  that  sufficient  time  is  not  given                Coes  tO  PortO  RicO 
spective  teachers,  or  nearly  four  times  to  musicin  the  high  schools.    The  secre-       a^u„^    n    n«„„     ,-r»of«,«f^^' of    4-v.^ 
the  previous  attendance,  and  167  other  tary,    Mr.     MacKenzie.    expressed    the  ^^^^il^^  ^^^ 
apDlicants  have  been  turned  away.  opinion   of   the   committee   as  follows:  m^^hanic  arts  high  school,  of  Springfield, 

President  Branson  has  associated  with  •«  Our  education  is  too  academic.     We  ^^^1*  /"^  Sl^   appointed   a   specisl 

him  in  the  great  work  he  is  doing  only  need  the  spiritual  and  moral  influence  ^^^\9^  ^r  •     ^-  ^^^an,  department  of 

seventeen  instructors -a  less  proportional  that  comes  from  music."                              f^^^i  LTh  ^iTh^I  'ff  ^^ 

number  of  instructors  to  pupils  than  is  ^,      «              o                            ^^®  island  relative  to  estabhshing  a  sys- 

found  in  any  other  similar  institution  in  The  Boston  System.                tern  of  industrial  education.    Mr.  Dean 

America  Samuel  B    Canen    for  manv  vears  a  ^^^^^y  refused  to  become  supennten- 

The  state  papers  are  waging  a  cam-  member  of 'the  school  board  of^ston.  dent  of  the  industrial  education^  system 

paign  to  induce  the  general  assembly  to  mves  many  facts  relative  to  the  school  ^'i^^-      **®  expects  tnat  it  will  tajce  mm 

adequately  equip  ancT  support  the  insti-  System  of  tW  city.    There  are  in  Boston  t^^n?^!!^?!2t^^^I^l^^^ 

tution.  a  normal  school,  a  Latin  school  for  boys,   ^®  ^'"  ^'^^f/^  report  on. 

tlr^rlipcfpr  Afli«»ti3#>iTm  »  Latin  school  for  girls,  ten  high  schools.                    War  OH  ClgaretS. 

ivocncsicr /vineuaeum.  fifty-eight  grammar  schools,^!  primary      The   schoolmasters   of   South   Boston 

Rochester,  N.  Y. -The  circular  of  in-  schools    kindergartens  m  fifty-five  dis-  have  called  the  police  to  their  aid  to  pre- 
formation of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  tricts,  a  Horace  Mann  school  for  the  deaf,   vent  the  sale  of  cigarets  to  school  boys, 
and  Mechanics'  Institute  shows  that  this  and  ninety-two  portable  school  buildings.   Xs  a  result  two  tobacco  dealers  have 
institution  has  advanced  rapidly  during  The  school  plant  and  equipment  is  valued  already  been  convicted  and  fined  on  the 
the  past  year.    The  growth  of  the  insti-  at  $13,072,000.      The   total    registration  charge  of   selling    cigarets   to   minors, 
tute   has   been  phenomenal,  but  in  the  of  the  schools  in  1892  was  62,000,  and  on  xhe  masters  say  the  cigaret  habit  is  on 
past  it  has  been  obliged  to  carry  on  its  October   1,  of  this  vear,  86,512.    There   the  increase  in  the  schools, 
work     in    detached    buildings,     poorly  are  in  the  high  ana  Latin  schools  6.775         iwf^^^r^  •-»!  *r>-  'Mr«.«    Ai*-.**,'* 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  work.  This  pupils,  and  in  the  kindergarten  4,725,  a         riemonai  lOr  JTirs.  /VgassiZ. 
year  is  markea  by  the  establishment  of  gain  of  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  ten  years.      Cambridge,  Mass.  ~  Announcement  has 
the  institution  in  its  new  building,  the  The  average  increase  in  the  number  of  been  made  by  the  alumnse  of  Radcliffe 

fift  of  Mr.  George  Eastman.     Here  the  school  children  is  about  2,500.   The  regis-  college  that  they  have  succeeded  in  rais- 

epartments  of  industrial  and  fine  arts,  tration  in  the   evening  high  schools  is  ing  $100,000  for  a  new  building  for  the 

mechanic  arts,  manual  training,  and  do-  3,731,   in  the  elementary  schools  5,504,   college,   for  a  memorial  to  Mrs.   Louis 

mestic  science  and  art  are  all  grouped  and  in  the  drawing  schools,  1,005.      For  Aeassiz,  widow  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz, 

together  and  are  provided  with  the  latest  the  support  of  these  schools  the  city  pays  who  made  her  life  work  the  f oundini;  and 

and  best  equipment  in  their  several  lines,  over  $3,000,000  annually,  the  total  includ-   sustaining  of  Radcliffe.     As  a  prominent 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  strength-  ing  new  school-houses  being  nearly  $4,-  officer  in  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 

ened  and  broadened  so  that  the  work  of  OOS.OOO.    The  number  of  teachers  in  the  Instruction  of  Women,  and  later  thru  a 

the  institute  will  be  of  increasing  value  public  schools  are  2,373.      Manual  train-  direct  connection  with  the    institution, 

in  the  training  of  skilled  mechanics  and  ing  runs  all  thru  the  course.     In  the  she  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting 

of  teachers  who  take  its  normal  courses,  grammar  schools  there  is  sewing,  cook-  its  welfare. 
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New  YopR  City  and  Vicinity. 

Acommitteeof  the  board  of  education  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  rapidlv  thra  a  school.  Besides  it  is  ex- 
held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Sun-  trauung  schools  will  be  held  January  5, 7,  pected  that  better  conditions  will  be 
day  concerts  on  December  12.    The  con-  8,  and  9.  brought  about  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

5SI^T2LwSSS®!^^i!ji^                     At  present  the  pubUc  school  in  the  Truancy  Regulations. 

?^eSS?^SL?h  SS^n.^'^'The^^ubSc  J^tir^^?^^^^  ^'  ^J^^k  ^^  ^  ^'  * 

Education  Association  favor^  them  as  ^^Z^  ;Am^\^^^^^^  SS^v^  regulations  in  regard  to  tru- 

SrtlM^^SSe?'"'"'''"^^  '"^"  ^^^r^^rf?"^^^^  ""Se^ndance  districts  are  abolished 

certs  oi  tne  summer.                                   department  of  health  w  doing  eveiTjW  j„    ^y^^   boroughs   of    Manhattan,    the 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  *?  keep  the  existmg  cases  isolated,  but  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,  an  attendance  6ffi- 

of  education  has  approved  the  following  J^e  lack  of  a  suitable  hwyital  for  their  ^^^  ^  assigned  to  duty  in  each  school  dis- 

contracts:  For  the  fitting  up  of  recrea-  treatment  makes  it  almost  impossible.  ^^^     j^  ^^  boroughs  of  Queens  and 

tion  pier  at  East  Third  street,  Manhat-      ^he  grammarand  primary  departments  Richmond  oneor  more  attendance  officers 

^J^l^%  pL±o.^H'!L^L'L3  of  P.  ™23,  ManhatSmTh^e  teen  con-  aie  assigned  to  each  of  the  several  dis- 

»:hool,  No.  83,  Ravenswood,  Long  Island  -olidated  into  one  school  under  the  direc-  tncts. 

€ity,  $145,000;  for  new  furniture  of  the  S^A^thL  iS^i^fl^  Under  the  direction  of  the  city  supe^ 

annex   to  the    Manual   Training   High  w^e      "*®  grammar  prmcipai,  J.  n.  j^^^^^n^    ^he   district  superintendents 

school,   Brooklyn,   |1,845;  for  improve-  will  have  immediate  supervision  of  the 

ments  of  public  Bchool  premises,  Queens,      P.  S.  186,  Manhattan,  has  been  ornn-  attendance  officers,  and  of  all  matters  in 

^10,440.                                                          ized  as  an  intermediary  school  for  boys  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 

The  recent  cold  weather  has  caused  and  girls  of  all  grades.  com)ulsory  educaticm  law 

considerable  anxiety  over  the  scarcity  of      Prin.  Gunnison,  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  ^J^J^TJ^}il,'^^ 

coal  in  the  Brooklyn  schools.    One  school  High  school,  spoke  on  '*  The  Relation  of  f^^f^^^?!?^.^^^^^^^ 

was  obHged  to  dose  temporarily.   Super-  the  Sciences  to  the  Humanities  in  the  ^5®  l^J^^  J^P^T^^f^  iL*^^^^ 

intendent  Simmons,   of  the   bureau   of  High  School  Course  before  the  New  York  ?i  each  week  and  are  to  be  forwarded 

supplies,  is  purchasing  coal  as  fast  as  it  Association  of  Biology  Teachers  on  De-  *?  **^«  city  superintendent  with  sugges- 

ca£  be  found,  and  stocking  the  cellars,   cember  18.  *'Ti,toJ^f.??2'"f?."  >L  ^'S'^  ,«  ...h  os^ 

This  course  has  removed  the  immediate      r>^p    r^^^  tv„^k,,ii  t  o^^  r.f  Voi^  * .  hewing  is  to  be  held  m  each  case 

^i^^r  of  oti^  sch€^\Ra\QfK\ntr                      Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  of  Yale  of  a  child  charged  with  truancy.     This 

TSfhftl^  n/^n^tf^^                tw  if  university,  spoke  before  the  Schoolmas-  heiring  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  dis- 

wM  nexftf  imt^^iwS'  te^^il   th«  ^^'  Association  of  New  York  and  vicin-  trict  superintendent  in  person.  "^The  chUd 

^ILi^  If ^Ji   S2^5i^  j^  «^  Hwi^  ity  at  their  meeting  on  December  18  on  so  chaSed  and  all  peVsons  in  parental 

iSst^^o??'  ?rhS^iente^n^?^t^   ''The  Moral  Valu/ of  a  Well  Plwmed  relat^S^to  him  are  to  be  sumnE  to 

^fhlh^nTfJl^  ^        constantly  Secondary  Education. ' '    A  report  of  this  this  hearing  and  given  an  opportunity  to 

<m  the  lookout  for  coal.                                address  wiU  be  published  later.  be  heard.    *         *               hi-          j 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  who  holds  an  ap-                                 .             u  o   u      i  Before  any  child  is  confined  in  a  truant 

pointment    as     school    inspector   from      New  Kating  in  xllgil  oChOOlS.  school,  the  commitment  papers,  with  the 

Mayor  Low  Mra.  F.  L.  Weeks,  superin-      ^  sweeping  change  in  the  methods  of  approval  of  the  ^strict  sup^ntendent 

tendent  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless    graduation  from  thi  high  schools  of  all  must    be  submitted  to  the  city  super- 

^  Miss  L.  T.  McConnell,  superaitendent  ^   boroughs  is  to  be  i^e.    This  move-  mtendent  for  final  action.           . 

of  the  foreiCT  department  of  P.  S.  No.   ^^„^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ral  effort  to  ^  ^^  possible  children  upon  their  release 

164  msp^t^  ^e  night  sch^ls  at  P.  S.   ^^tain  an  education  of  pSwer  rather  than  J«>^/  truaiit  school  are  to  be  assigned 

154  and  P.  S.  96,  on  December  8.                 ^^^  ^^^  completion  of  V  course  of  study.  ^  and  registered  in  a  different  whodl  or 

There  was  a  slight  fire  in  the  basement  The  essential  features  of  the  change  are  5  ?f!;//^"^JSl\E[5^ 

of  Public  School   67,   on   December   9,   that  every  principal  shall  send  to  the  iS^^^t  supen^^                     reqmre  all 

which,  but  for  the  fire  drill,  might  have  board  of  superintendents  an  abstract  of  ^^Ji^-f  ^^ w  ^^^^ 

«nded  in  a  panic.                                          the   recoiti   of   each   student   who  has  J^po^t  a^  ^heir  office  once  a  week,  and  to 

The  schobl  is  a   combined   high   and  reached  the  last  term  of  the  course,  in-  f "^JJ^^'ite^*  'fS^S^^jS^SS   lJ2^^ 

grammar  school,  having  about  800  pupils,   eluding  "  conduct  and  industry, "  as  well  teachers,  showing  conduct  and  attend- 

The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  gymna-  as    number    of    terms    and   recitations  ^^£!?'      ,„^.    ^-    .,  ^    u^^^l-i,,^    t«,««4. 

slum  and  the  fire  signal   was  at  once  attended.    Theuseof  such  records  rather  The   PJ^^^^^f   the    BrooW^ 

sounded.    The  pupils  marched  out  with-  than  the  regulation  examinations  places  ^J^y}?J^J^^  ®^Jfo^  fZ  o  i?,^«%J 

out  any  disorder.    The  fire  was  extin-  the  emphasis  on  the  power  to  use  facts  ^^^.^^"It^,^!^.^^^^^?^ J^^^ 

^shed  before  much  damage  was  done.      rather   than   the   mere  memorizing  of  ff^^fi^^ii  T^^-L^^^^^ 

*            1,  «     K    1         *  •        •  ^        *        them.   The  work  of  the  drawing,  manual  sembly  hall,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  work- 

A  small  fire  broke  out  m  a  picture  store  +r«ijjinir     music     and    physicsu   culture  room.    It  is  intended  to  teach  the  chrome 

•on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  used  by  classesis  recoirnized  on  an  eaualitv  with  truants  some  sort  of  trade  besides  the 

the  manual  training  high  school  in  Brook-  xi^    ^^j^  jj^^^  academic  subjects    Tms  new  English  branches.    The  Manhatten  Tru- 

lyn,  on  December  9.      Fortunately  there  j.^^.      ^jj  probably  go  into   force  at  the  ^nt  school  is  to  be  enlarged  also, 

were  no  pupils  m  the   building.      The     j         f  ^^    present  term  and  be  subject  Hifiher  Education  at   Columbia 

bmlding  was  condemned  a  year  ago  by  x^       ^  modmcations  as  exoerience  su^-  "^Sncr  Jl^aucaiion  at    l^OiUmDia. 

both  the  health  and  fire  departments,  be-  ^1-     modincations  as  experience  sug  ^^^^  freshman  class  of  Columbia  uni- 

cause  of  its  unsafe  and  unsanitary  con-  ^       *  versity  held  a  class  dinner  on  the  night 

dition.     On  this  account  the  firemen  be-                      School  NursCS.  of  December  12.     Six  patrolmen  were  on 

lieve  a  panic  might  have  resulted  had  the        .                .        *  •     k«-       f  '^^  *     f >i  ^^^^  when  the  freshman    appeared   in 

blaze  occurred  during  school-hours.                 An  experiment  is   being  tnea  m  tne  gjgjj^       ^jj^  sophomore  class    also   ap- 

Af  fh.  l,.«f   mnnTwv  rr,*.^Hncr  nf  th^  schools  oi  the  deuseW  populated  lo^^^  plared  at  about  the  samc  time  and  a  geJT- 

^Jt\  .XJ^sJ^M.  fi.f^^L^if   ^t  ""^  ^^®  city  which    It  is  hooed,  will  bring  ^^al  fight  ensued  between  the  two  cliSses 

local  school  board  of  the  third  district  it  great  results  m  the  way  of  healthfulness  ^fu  Jt^  nolirpm^n  imHpmpath  thp  fio-ht- 

was  decided  to  teke  very  vigorous  meas-  to  the  school  children."^   This  innovation  w  gtudeM^^^ 

ures  to  stamp  out  truancy  m  the  district,    is  the  introducing  of  a  number  of  trained  f^  SJ^^^^^ 

At  the  meetineof  the  board  of  educa-  ^"^It^lu"^^  }'^  ?*^*^^  .    ^-  ^^^R^^ate  ^fter  a  liberal  use  of  clubs  the  students 

At   tiie  meeting  oi    tne  uuaru  oi  euuca           ^^j^  ^j^^  medical  inspectors  m    their  en-  ^p«_    rnntAH    anH    mflTivftf    fhf^m  lav  on 

tionon  December  10,  a  resolution  was  in-   ^pavors  to  check  contairioua  diseases  ^®^®   routed,  ana   many  oi   tnem  lay  on 

troduced  bv  the  committee  on  buildings     ^^^7^"  ^  ^"^*^       i^l  oo  ?i2?   ifili  the   pavement,  a  mix-up  of  arms,  legs, 

liroaucea  oy  tne  coraimLtee  un    uuiruii^b,         Since  September  about  22,000  children  j,„j  qVhIpH  rlnthino"      Twn  nnllpcriann  wpt^ 

granting  permission  to  the  Public  Educa-  Uovo  K<»pn  ptpIuHpH  fmm  fhL  a^hnnU  for  ^^^  souea  ciotning.     iwo  coiiegians  were 

tion  Association  to  continue  the  Sundav  ^  •            excluded  from  the  schools  lor  arrested  but  were  bailed  out  by  friends, 

tiun  AaoocidLiun  Lu  cunLinue  me  ouiiu<ty   yanous  reasons.     But  it  was  soon  found  ^ 

afternoon  concerts.     This  resolution  was  ^^^^  exclusion  was  not  sufficient.    The  ll^^^„*  Tl^-iflic 

oppMed  by  City  Supenntendent  Maxwell     children  needed  to  be  treated  in  order  JxCCeilt  UeattlS. 

Dr  mLxLT-I  fLl^^^^^^                         ^^^  }^^y  "^^Srht  not  lose   considerable  George  W.  Donohue,  a  member  of  the 

?^'J^^7fh\.JJnfr^M^^^                       schooling.                         ^         .  board  of  education  under   Mayor   Van 

l^o^PS?  QnnnLTftP^l^^  ^I^^                   The  parents  were   often  ignorant  or  Wyck's  administration,  died  on  Decem- 

ings  on  Sunday  afternoons.     It  is  a  ques-   careless.    The  trained  nurse  was  brought  ber  13 

tion  m  nund  whether  or  not  the  throwing   ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  j^  imitetion  of  the  sclfool  "^^iss  Martha  E    Davidson   a  teacher  in 

<)pen  of  the  schools  on  Sunday  does  not  „^^^g  j^  L^^don.    The  first  one  visited  the  ^fchil?^  Lh  J^  of  C^^^ 

invade  the  rightful  field  of  the  church  and  825  children  in  twenty  days,  and  insured  Novp^hpi^                    Chicago,  died  on 

Sunday  school. "                                             ^^^  return  of  nearly  all  to  school     There  November  zu. 

Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teach-  are  now  employed  in  this  work 'thirteen  .  Milton,  Wis.-Ludwig  Kumlein,  pro- 

ers    college,    addressed  the   New  York  trained  nurses,  experienced  in  settlement  ?«8Sor  of  natural  history  and  physiology 

City  Higff  School  Teachers'  Association  work,  for  the  ordinary  trained  nurse  is  in  Milton  college^  and  an  authority  on 

at  Its  meeting  on  December  13  on  *'  Ex-  useless.    They  must  have  had  experience  those  subjects,  died  on  December  4. 

aminations."     He  considered  them  in  rt-   among  the  poor.  Galvin  W.  Green,  professor  of  mathe- 

lation  to  promotions,  graduation,  and  ad-       By  the  use  of  these  nai-»es  disease  is  matics  at  the  Illinois   Wesleyan   univer- 

mission  to  college.                                         heaaed  off  and  is  prevented  from  running  sity,  died  at  Bloomington,  111.,  on  Dec.lO. 
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r^l%ir>'%t%rk  -^viA  Til  Arj»3firki¥l*tt                                     ^^^  ^^^  heart  and  soul  the  public  schools 

^niCagO  ana  inercaDOUIS.                                   are  failing  at  the  cmcial  point." 

..2^^^?*^®  "^^^^^^  JP^P'^*.*^®"  is  rap-  Chicago  the  Center.                     Ffprp  anH  Tlif*rf* 

idly  shifting  north  of  the  nver,  and,  as  in  connection  with  the  formal  dedica-               llCrC  anO   lUCre. 

fJ^^  l'.!!^Kr^.f^^  ^o^  of  the  new  Tremont  building,  of      WilHam  S.   Hubbard,  of  Indianapolis, 

if^  w^S?  abandoned.   The  old  Kinzie  Northwestern  university,   to  university  has  given  $5,000  towawl  the  purchMe  of 

S^u   ;^K?w^^l^J^o^^^  ««es.     President   James   conferred   the  a  siti  for  the  National  Techni^  institute 

^i?i«^^  -  oih^  Kf^!!l^«^^  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,   in  that  city.    With  this  gift  only  $13,00a 

f-fc«..?S^^            ^  thi  noted  surgeon,  ^his  was  the  feature  of  the  necessary  fund  remaini   to   be 

lartner  nortn.  ^f  ^^  exercises  which  were  largely  at-  raised. 

A  bridfipe  is  to  be  built  to  connect  the  tended  by  medical  men,   students,  the      The  following  officers  wer^  elected  at 

two  buildings  of  the  Englewood  High  faculty,  and  representatives  of  foreign  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 

school  and  a  lunch  room  is  also  to  be  pro-  nations.                                                         High  School  Association,  held  on  Decem- 

vided.    The  lack  of  the  bridge  has  re-  In  his  address  dedicating  the  Tremont  ber  6.    President,   Dr.   W.    A.  WetzeU 

0ulted  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  sick-  building  Dr.  James  said  it  was  one  of  the  Trenton;  vice-president.  Dr.  F.'s.  Shep- 

ness  and  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world  used  for  hard,   Asbury  Park;  secretary,  Cornelia 

pupils  to  climb  eighteen  flights  of  stairs  educational  purposes.    He  predicted  that  MacMullan,  South  Orange*  treasurer,  A* 

a  day.  Chicago  would  become  within  a  few  years  b  Meredith  Nutley          ' 

The  buildings  and  rounds  committee  ^J^^^'  ^'    professional   study   and      The  schools  of  Missi«np^^^^^ 

of  the  Chicago  board  of  educattenhas  J^  'P^^k^,«;^^  rui^.^^           ^f  u^^£5  *il®  *^*l^?^i.^'  educatM», 

appn*riated^,000  to  build  an  isolation  ^  O  Keorganize  Chicago.           celebrated  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary 

hospital  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  pu-  A  biU  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  HH-  ?f  }^^  admission  of  the  state  mto  the 

pils  of  the  parental  school  afflicted  with  nois  legislature  by  the  educational  com-  Union, 

contagious  diseases.    Hiis  will  provide  a  mission  to  reorganize  the  achool  board  of      Ingomar.    Miss.— is   to  have    a  new 

glace  where  pupils  may  be  cared  for  un-  Chicago.    The  mil  provides  for  the  re-  school  building,  the  funds  for  which  are 

il  th^ir  parents  or  guardians  arrange  for  duction  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  being  raised  by  popular  subscription, 

them^elsewhere.    It  wiU  also  prevent  the  board  from  twenty  to  nine  appointed  by      g    ^y^^  ^^  ^^  ^   ^^  ^   ^    Hutchin- 

SS?r!SSIf^^$^''SHil*of  f?:?2±Sf^  ^X^of  «oWl«^rS  hi  SaI^T^  son,  president  of  Morgan's  I^uisiaiiaSi 

will  obviate  the  repetition  of  the  specta-  tendentof  schools  are  to  be  enlarged  and  j,^^  raUroads,   the  bulk  of  his  estate 

cle  of  a   father  carrying  a  contagion  he  is  to  have  the  authority  to  employ  and  will  ^o  to  the  mSicaldenai^m 

afflicted  child  thru  the  streets  in  seirch  discharge  principals  and  teachers.    The  TnlsS^ir^yr^.f^^       department  ol 

of  shelter.  superintendent  is  to  be  hired  on  probation   ^^e  university.               ^    «    „,  ^ 

«               ^    ..    .,_    ^^  for  the  first  two  years  and  is  then  to  be     4,^.""??"? S  ?^  7i?tl"  V^u  ^V^?^ 

The  ceremonies  mcident  to  the  forty-  appointed  for  five  years.                             ^'  ^'^^  Central  Southside  high  school,  has 

fourth  convocation  of  the  University  of  The  position  of  Irasiiieiss  manager  is  to  resigned  his  position  after  a  connection 

Chicago  began  on  December  11,  with  the  be  created  and  he  will  managethe  busi-  ^th  the  Pittsburg  schools  of  thirty-three 

final  trials  for  the  iunior  college  prizes  in  ness  affairs  of  the  school  system.               years.     For  twenty-one  years  1^  hekl 

5ublic  speaking.    On  Sunday,  December  ^     •    •        «»                              ^^®  position  from  which  he  has  just  ra- 

4,  religious  exercises  were  celebrated  in  Resisting  Forces.                   tired.     He    is    succeeded    by    Edward 

the  college  chapel  by  the  Rev.  Dwjght  Supt.   Cooley,  of  Chicago,   addressed  Rynearson,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 

N.  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    On  Mon-  the  Teachers'  Asaodatkmon  December  university,  and  the  holder  of  the  deme 


_  ^-  .        J ,  petiti^ —  ^- 

ered  the  convocation  address.  revenues.  The  class  of  people  which  con-  y^Ai^ 

Lake  Forest  universitv  of  Chicairo  is  8to»5y?P?!^  effwto  inade  to  raise  the      The  Principals'  Association  of  Pitts- 

to'^J^ea  a^SM  S^SJ?wh?l^'SS^te^t^^            ^^.i^  arrWed  an  excellent  pn>g^ 

this  country  what  tile  famous  Bsmpton  JhSfrf^T^t^S^^                            ??^  ^i**^  •  """"S^^  meetuMTs  which  they 

lectures  have  been  for  England.    In  con-  their  ^competency.                                     hold  during  the  year.     The  meetmsB  are 

nection  with  this  a  prize  of  $6,000  is  to  Workshop  and  School.            conducted  as  discussions  mstead  of  hav- 

be  awarded  the  author  of  the  best  book  The  Cook  County  High  School  Teach-  ^^  formal  addresses, 

"on  the  cpimection,  relation,  and  mutual  ers'  Associati<m  was  iSdressed  by  Prof.      The  Pittsburg  teachers'   institute  was 

beanng  of  any  practical  science  or  the  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  of  the  Umversity  addressed  November  28  and  29,  by  Miss 

history  of  our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  of  Chicago,  on  December  5.    His  subject  Sarah  C.   Brooks  on  "  The  Way  a  ChiW 

depMtment  of  knowledjje,  with  and  upon  was,  "Woriwhop  and  School."    He  said  Learns,"  **  Concrete  Basis  in  Teaching 

theChnstian  religion.''^  in  part:                                                          Patriotism,"    and    "How   to   TeU   the 

The  prize  and  the  lectures  are  made  •«  The  dominant  tendency  of  the  age  is  Story."    Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  spoke 

S>ssibre  by  the  gift  of  the  late  William  towards  the  industrial.    The  tendency  of  on  "Arithmetic,"  "Advanced  Reading," 

ross,  who  bequeathed  a  fund  for  these  a  democracy  is  towards  things  industrial,   and  "  Habit." 

pu^Kwes  to  the  univeraity.    The  annual  Democracy  is  the  force  wliich  is  now      my,^   p^^    T^^moa  w    T^«n«  v.o«  fVu. 

lectures  will  begin  in  April,  1903,  the  lee-  shaping  the  world.    We  are  living  in  a  ^A?®  *•      '  A  -^u    '  -^7^^*^  ^ 

turerbeingDr.Patton,&rmerlypre8ident  new  a^  and  are  attempting  to  get  along  ^'?fi^ii''!Il'l^^ 

"'  ^^^*^^-  r  ^T"^  ^^  with  olcf  f o^s.  Vr  el  '£^^t^d  San'^^^ileS,  AdK 

Fairy  stories  are  to  be  introduced  into  tenor  lives  are  one  thing  and  our  interior  Micfi           «««  ^«r«n   cw  cg*^,  /^uruui, 

the  curriculum  of  the  Chicago  schools  as  ^ives  another.    The  need  is  for  a  combi-       ^'^^^        u     ^    ^  .      1. 

supplementary  reading.  nation  workshop  and  school,  where  one      About  fifteen  hundred  teachers  are  ex- 

ji  niay  work  and  learn  at  one  and  the  same  pec  ted  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 

The  women  students  of  Northwestern  time.    It  would  be  a  community  of  self-  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association 

university  have  petitioned  the  faculty  to  governing  individuals  and  real  fellowship  at  St.  Paul  on  Dec.  31,  Jan.  1  and  2. 

^T^iiil!?' ^iPof ^?r  s«^^-««Xt5{^."^ent.  would  be  found  there."                                   Tamaqua,  PENN.-By  the  will  of  the 

J^^^rnlTeSTb^^^ki^^^^^^^^  Education  a  FaUure  ?            late  B^^amin^^^^^^      ofA""^^ 

^J'^^.^^^f^TJ^T^^^^  r^^^l^i'wL'in^s'lJa^^^^                      K^i'bHira'^^^^ 

^i^ceASi/^co^^^^^^^             '^^  ^'^  %t''^L^''^rtL^^                          ^l^^'Am^;^^"^ 

Over-study  and  hard  work  to  defray  J^^^il^JH'/^  Hp^Ij^^n'^Lrt^  Nmcceenth  ^ged  to  assist  deserviiig  scfiolars.     Laf- 

^iTn^^^fl^^'^^^t^^^^r^.'^^'?  "Th^Weatest^^l^^                              ayette  college  will  also  receive  $2,500. 

N^wo^^^frfj^oS'   ?.  ImI^"^  ?^  century  Tias  been  the  failure  of  educa-      The  West    Florida  seminary   is   now 

^^?  «!f.^.     wt  If^'  ^  attempt  to  ^ion.  the  eighteenth  century  closed  with  known  as  the  Florida  State  coUege.    A 

H^i  «f  f Via?;niiJlif^^^^^  a  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  education  and  large  summer  school  is  carried  on  m  con- 

w^rf  ™fn^  ?n^  iL'^n^^.^^^  ""v^  the  best  minds  of  the  day  seem  to  have  neition  with  the  reguUr  coUege  work. 

Tv^na-.?     R?P  a"f,f ve^^^^.to  pay  his  y,^  breams  of  universal  ^ucation,  even      rp.     „^^  ^^^.  nf  T^llina  Jil-^   wi« 

expenses.     His  exertions  are  thought  to  ^«ii;„o.  h  fu^  nnna/^An  fnr  tViP  <ino\a\  iHq         T"®  "®^  "®®°  ®^  Rollins  college,  Wm- 

have  unbalanced  his  mind  as  he  attempted  .VSS^ 'we  fa^^frealized  their^^^^^        ^^^  P^^'  Florida,  is  Mr.  Blackman,  who 

suicide  on  December  8.  ,,  uSe!^\?  JdSorb^^^^^^^^^^                  ^TcS  "^'^  ^^  ""^  ^^''^  '^^^  ''"'  "^ 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  strike  at  the  discovered  that  an  education  of  the  head  ^  ^^^^  ' 

Graham  school  several  of  the  ringleaders  alone  has  not  kept  the  promises  which      The  Pierce  school,  of  Philadelphia,  will 

appeared  in  the  Juvenile  court  on  Decern-  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  graduate  its  thirty-seventh  class  at  itt 

her    13.     One  was  sent  to  the  reform  believed  it  would  keep.                                 annual  exercises  in  the  American  Acad- 

school  and  the  rest  were   put  on  proba-  "  Education    has    not   decreased    the  emy  of  Music,   on  December  19.     The 

tion.    The  boys  had  used  the  strike  as  a  criminal  classes,  but  has  made  them  more  speakers  of  the  evening  will  be  Senator 

pretext  to  form  a  lawless  club.    Their  dangerous.    Our  public  schools  may  give  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  from  Ohio,  and  Di- 

neadquarters  were  in  a  deserted  house  an  idiot  mind,  but  they  do  not  give  nim  rector  William  R.  Merriam,  of  the  U.  S. 

where  many  stolen  articles  were  found,  character.    In  educating  the  head  and  census. 
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The  Use  of  Myths.   IL 

By  Gladys  Williama,  St.  Louia. 

Before  teaching  a  new  myth  become  well  versed  in  it 
yourself ;  read  from  many  sources,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  mythical  characters  in  connection  with  the 
principal  god  or  goddess  of  the  myth.  Then  tell  the  chil- 
dren short,  interesting  stories  about  the  deities,  arous- 
ing their  interest  to  know  more. 

When  our  fifteen-minute  myth  hour  had  arrived  my  chil- 
dren sat  quietly  awaiting,  for  they  felt  a  story  was  coming. 

As  they  knew  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  how 
we  called  Hours  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn;  as  he  was 
he  first  to  tumble  out  of  bed,  he  had  the  honor  of  hai^ 


Heliades  Standing  near  the  River. 
nesBing  Apollo's  famous  horses;   then  Aurora  came  next 
to  do  his  bidding,  as  she  was  dawn,  and  the  torch  boys, 
we  said,  were  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

We  also  told  the  story  of  Aurora's  watery  couch  and 
prancing  steeds  that  took  her  upwards  to  lift  and  close 
the  curtain  of  night  and  day.  Now  we  talked  of  Apollo's 
son,  Praethon;  how  Apollo  loved  his  son,  and  of  Prae- 
thon's  bravery,  and  longing  to  drive  his  father's  fiery 
steeds.  "Then  of  his  punishment  in  being  bo  persistently 
vain  of  his  strength.  This  appealed  to  the  boys.  Many 
a  boy  confided  hia  secret  longing  to  drive  an  obstreper- 
ous horse  belonging  to  his  father. 

As  Jupiter  was  the  most  important  of  the  new  charac- 
ters, 1  told  them  how  he  comes  down  to  earth  in  light- 
ning, for  he  is  the  clear  water,  and  he  it  is  who  supplies 
springs  for  the  people  in  time  of  need. 

Then  a  simple  story  of  how  the  people  in  Rome  prayed 
to  Jupiter  when  they  were  going  to  War,  and  on  their 
victorious  return  (if  the  gods  favored  them)  had  religious 
ceremonies,  the  victorious  general  being  borne  on  a  gilded 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  with  a  gold  crown 
upon  his  head- and  a  scepter  in  his  hand;  treating  him 
with  all  the  honor  of  a  great  god,  because  he  had  brought 
victory  and  peace  to  the  people. 

After  a  few  days  of  story  telling,  in  which  the  children 
reproduced  the  stories  in  their  own  words,  I  wrote  several 
lines  on  the  blackboard,  choosing  the  necessary  perform- 
ers, and  memorizing  it.  When  it  was  learned  more  lines 
were  written,  until  all  was  learned. 

Every  boy  was  proud  and  willing  to  be  Apollo.  As 
every  one  had  played  in  our  previous  drama  of  ApuUo  and 
Diana,  all  were  trained  except  the  new  ones.  We  chose 
the  daring  Praethon  first  of  all,  and  then  Jupiter,  ready 
to  hurl  his  thunderbolts  to  the  right  or  left.  A  sturdy  little 
German,  who  felt  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  who 
sent  hia  thunderbolts  with  much  gusto  and  earnestness, 
was  selected  by  the  children.  For  Cygnus  and  the  Heliades 
we  chose  quiet  children. 

This  is  one  of  their  favorite  games.  The  activi^  it 
calls  for  and  the  tragedy  where  Praethon  is  hurled  to  the 


Apollo's  friends. 


river  below,  and  the  runaway  horses,  ara  moat  faadnating 
to  them. 

ComhtkHi  of  all  Lcuoiu. 
Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  from  board. 
Language  (oral  and  written  stories). 
Construction  work. — Modeled  swan  in  clay. 
Paper  cutting. — Apollo's  horses  running  away. — Heli- 
ades turned  to  poplar  treea. — Cygnus  turned  to  a  awin 
and  swimming  upon  the  water. — Jupiter  and  his  ataff. 

Peas  work. — ^Apollo's  chariot,  usmg  picture  wire  for 
the  wheels. 

Only  write  a  portion  of  the  myth  on  the  blackboard ; 
have  children  read,  write,  spell,  and  memoriie  it  little  iif 
little  until  the  atory  is  complete,  choosing  the  perfcvmeiB 
from  day  to  day  as  the  occasion  demands. 
Praethon. 
Dramatized  by  fint  and  second  grade  pupils. 
Dramatii  Pcnoiue. 
Apollo — the  sun  god. 

'  Hours. 
Days. 
Months. 
_  Years. 
Praethon — Apollo's  son. 
Aurora — Ap(dlo'8  young  sister. 
Aurora's  assistants — eight  torchlight  boya. 
Horses^four  boys  stand  near  Apollo's  throne. 
Jupiter — god  of  thunder. 
Cygnus — Praethon's  dearest  friend. 
HBli«i1«a  J  Praethon's  sisters. 
Heliades  |  gix  little  girls. 

PoilUon  of  Perfonnen. 

Use  one  comer  of  the  room  for  the  palace  of  the  aun, 
Apollo  sits  on  a  large  chair  for  a  throne,  with  his  friends 
sitting  about  him.  Aurora  stands  in  eastern  part  of  the 
room,  ready  to  lift  the  curtain  of  night  and  let  in  the 
light  Eight  boys  stand  near  Aurora,  in  two  rows,  four 
in  each  row,  facing  one  another,  with  right  anna  held  up 
for  torchee. 

Praethon  stands  in  another  part  of  the  room,  teady  to 
go  to  the  palace  of  the  sun. 

Jupiter  stands  in  furthest  comer  from  the  palace  of 
the  sun. 

Cygnus  and  Heliades  do  not  leave  their  seats  until  it  is 
time  to  go  to  the  river  bank. 

Let  one  child  choose  performers  and  have  them  take 
positions,  then  begin  recitation  of  myth. 

Recitation  in  Concert  or  by  One  Child. 

Praethon  was  the  son  of  Apollo.  One  day  Praethon 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  sun,  and  asked  a  favor  of  the 
Bun>god.  Apollo  was  pleased  with  his  son  and  siud  his 
wish  should  be  granted. 

Praethon  Redta. 

Father,  may  I  drive  your  great  sun  chariot  and  fiery 
steeds  for  one  day? 


Heliades  turned  into  Poplar  Trees. 
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Praethon  driving  the  Sun  Chariot. 


Apollo  Itedtcs. 

You  know  not  what  yoti  ask,  my  son  ;  1  am  the  only 
one  who  is  able  to  drive  the  sun  chariot  safely  thru  the 
heavens.  Elven  Jupiter  himself  would  not  dare  drive 
my  horaes. 

Pncthon  Rcdtei. 

Do  not  fear,  dear  father  ;  I  am  strong,  and  well  able 
to  hold  your  fiery  steeds. 

Itcdtation  in  Concert  or  by  One  Child. 

So  ApoDo  ordered  the  horses  and  chariots  to  (2)  ap- 
pear, and  the  (3)  eastern  gates  unbarred.  Pniethon 
mounted  the  chariot  (4)  and  took  the  reins  and  (5)  away 
they  flew  swift  as  the  wind. 

The  horses  knew  Apollo  was  not  holding  them,  but  as 
they  were  going  up  hill  they  kept  well  in  the  path.  So 
Praethon  grew  careless,  and  when  the  zenith  was  reached, 
the  horses  (6)  galloped  down  hill,  coming  so  close  to  the 


Praethon's  dearest  friend,  Cygnus,  (11)  came  every  day 
to  the  river,  to  dive  into  the  water,  hoping  to  find  Prae- 
thon's body.  The  gods  turned  him  into  a  swan  to  be 
near  Praethon.  This  bird  now  swims  sadly  upon  the 
waters,  often  plunging  his  head  below  the  surface  as  if 
still  looking  for  him. 

Gefturci. 

1.  Praethon  walks  to  the  comer  of  the  room  choeen  as 
the  palace  of  the  sun,  and  stands  erect  before  ApoUo, 
who  is  seated  on  the  throne. 

2.  Hours  steps  softly  to  the  usual  place  where  the 
reins  are  kept  (four  pieces  of  blue  string),  and  harnesses 
the  horses  four  abreast.    The  horses  step  forward. 

3.  Aurora  stoops  down  and  goee  thru  the  motion  of 
lifting  a  curtain;  as  soon  as  she  is  thru,  the  torch  boyB 
lift  their  right  arms  straight  above  their  heads  for 
torches. 

4.  Praethon  takes  the  reins. 

5.  The  horses  run  quietly  and  quickly,  making  circuit 
of  the  room,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  Praethon  is 
struck,  then  they  return  to  the  palace  of  the  sun. 

6.  Horses  increase  their  speed. 

7.  Jupiter  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  scan  the 
view. 

8.  Jupiter  claps  his  hands  loudly,  for  a  thunderbolt, 
and  Praethon  falls  instantly  to  the  floor,  and  lies  very 
still. thru  the  rest  of  the  performance.  The  horses  re- 
turn to  the  palace  of  the  sun,  driverlese. 


Cygnus  turned  into  a  Swan, 
earth  that  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  grasses  withered,  burn- 
ing the  crops  and  drying  the  brooks.      Then  they  ran  so 
far  up  hill  that  snow  fell,  brooks  froze,  and  people  shiv- 
ered with  the  cold. 

^e  people  on  earth  were  frightened,  and  even  the 
gods  wondered  why  Apollo  should  allow  his  horses  to  be- 
come so  unruly. 

■(7)  At-  last  Jupiter  looked  over  the  heavens  and,  see- 
ing the  reckless  Praethon,  threw  a  thunderbolt  at  him  ' 
sonding  him  downwards  into  the  river  Po. 

'.Praethon  had  many  sisters  called  Heliades.  They  loved 
their  brother  and  (9)  came  every  day  to  the  river  bank  to 
16i&  for  him,  wringing  their  hands  and  weeping  for  their 
d^  Praethon. 

Heliades  RecHes. 

Tph,  Praethon!  Why  were  you  so  proud  of  your 
s^ngth.    Why  were  you  so  proud  of  your  strength? 

\  Recitation  by  one  Child  or  in  Concert. 

The  gods  felt  sorry  for  them  and  turned  them  into  (10) 
poplar  trees  to  be  near  his  grave. 


Jupiter  and.  his  Staff. 
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9.  The  HeUadea  rise  from  their  seats,  and  go  to  the 
spot  where  Praethon  has  fallen.  The;  wring  then-  bands 
in  dlBtress. 

10.  The  Heliadea  stand  straight  and  still,  with  arms 
extended  over  their  heads  to  represent  trees. 

11.  CjgnuB  comes  to  the  place  where  Praethon  has 
fallen,  and  makes  the  motion  of  diving  into  the  water. 
All  keep  these  positions  until  the  end  of  the  recitation. 

12.  Children  take  their  seats. 

Chalk  Modeting.  IL 

By  Ida  A.  Eluott,  New  Yorit. 

Chalk  sketching  may  be  used  to  illustrate  geognqphy, 
literature,  language,  and  many  other  subjects. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  homes.  Veiy 
interesting  and  profitable  work  maybe  done  with  children 
of  any  grade  by  conversing  with  them  about  homes. 
Not  only  should  they  learn  that  the  home  is  the  place,  for 
the  centering  of  the  family,  that  it  is  to  provide  shelter, 


old  country,   canvas  tents  were   more  and  more  used. 
(Fig.  1.) 

(It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  sketch  the  canvas 
tent.    Tiy  it!    Then  try  again  as  you  talk.) 


Fig  8  — Buitdinga  of  Lumber 

Meantime,  with  the  crude  implements  at  hand,  trees 
were  hewn  down  and  simple  log  homes  were  constructed. 
(Fig.  2.) 

The  cracks  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  mud. 
These  homes  became  more  comfortable  as  facilities  for 
making  them  increased.  Shingles  were  hewn  out  by 
hand.  A  small  saw  mill  was  established  in  the  locality, 
and  some  ef  the  more  enterprising  people  soon  owned 
homes  of  lumber.    (Fig.  3.)    Thesti  became  more  elabor- 


Fig.  1. -Canvas  Tenta 

warmth,  and  other  comforts  for  its  members;  but  they 
should  discuss  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  that  each 
number  of  the  family  should  extend  to  the  others:  also 
the  necessity  of  home  government. 

Ideas  of  relations  existing  between  families  and  :  tm- 
munitias,  and  government  in  general  will  naturally  de- 
velop from  this  handling. 

Homei  o(  Our  Own  Country. 

When  Caucasians  first  landed  upon  our  shores  they 
found  the  Indian  in  his  wigwam  of  skins  and  poles  and 
grass;  and  finding  a  rigorous  climate  which  necessitated 
protection  from  cold  in  winter,  and  from  heat  in  summer, 
and  having  only  crude  implements  with  which  to  build 
their  hemes,  they  copied  the  Indian  wigwams;  and  their 
flnt  home  was  simil^  to  his. 

(When  telling  the  story  stand  well  back  from  'the 
board  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement, 
and  sketch  the  wigwam  as  you  talk.    Again  let  me  ad- 


Fig.  Z~  The  Old  Homestead.  | 


monish  you  not  to  be  discouraged  if  the  result  is  crude. 
You  may  be  sure  that  you  have  told  the  children  more 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  chalk  than  you  could  possibly 
give  them  in  hours  of  words  alone.) 

Sails  of  vessels  helped  in  the  building  of  the  first 
homes,  and  after  several  voyages  had  been  made  to  the 


Fig.  4.— Home  and  Church. —Brick  Buildings. 

ate  as  needs  for  and  sesthetic  taste  of  the  people  de- 
manded, until  they  developed  into  the  wooden  paUces 
and  mansiens  seen  in  all  parts  of  our  counti;  at  this 
time. 

WhOe  the  lumber  interests  of  the  country  grew,  the 
clay  of  the  region  was  pressed  into  brick,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  only  when  the  first  simple  brick 
dwellings  had  given  place  to  elegant  brick  edifices. 
(Fig.  4.3 

Rocks  were  picked  up  from  the  field  and,  uncbiseled 
and  unhewn,  were  piled  into  unseemly  but  picturesque 
dwellings,  the  rocks  b^g  usually  cemented  with  mud. 
(Pig.  6.)    As  necessity  demanded,  rock  was  obtwned 
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from  the  quarries,  and  fashioned  into  shapes,  and  built 
into  forma  to  suit  the  moat  faetidioua. 

Ab  demands  grew,  trade  routea  were  eatabliahed;  and 
the  building  material  feund  in  one  locally  was  trans- 


£%.  6.— Stone  Dwellings. 

ported  to  other  places  where  ita  kind  was  not  found,  un- 
til in  all  parts  of  the  country  elegant  structures  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  materi^  may  be  seen. 

From  the  home  of  the  cave  dwellers,  built  for  protec- 
tion from  the  enemy;  from  the  adobe  dwelling  and  the 
sod  hut  of  the  prairie,  from  the  wigwama  and  the  canvaa 
tent  of  the  first  settleis;  from  the  first  crude  board, 
brick  and  rock  structures  (Fig.  6),  we  may  trace  the  de- 
velbpment  of  homes  in  our  country  to  the  elegant  brick 
and  stone  structures  of  to-day.  From  the  one-atory  hut 
of  our  forefathers,  one  may  follow  the  history  of  buildings 
to  the  great  lofty  structures  and  "  sky  scrapers,"  rising 
in  aome  caaes  thirty  stories  above  the  surface,  with  nearly 
as  many  stories  below  in  the  solid  rock 


The  greatest  fault  of  the  beginner  is  in  attempting 
too  fine  detail.  In  all  cases  represent  with  as  few  strokee 
as  possible,  and  aiwayi  with  the  broad  side  of  the  chalk. 

We  suggest  that  you  practice  the  simple  buildings  at 
first,  not  trying  to  produce  much  of  their  natural  setting. 

Just  a  suggestion  of  grass,  trees,  and  a  few  other 
simple  featurea  of  the  environment  will  suffice  at  first, 
then  later,  after  having  had  practice  in  foliage,  perspec- 
tive, etc.,  which  the  following  numbers  of  this  paper  will 
give,  you  will  find  that  your  ability  to  draw  more  com- 
plicated structures  and  environments  will  be  facilitated. 

If  at  first  you  find  it  impossible  to  draw  the  elegant 
edifices  and  complex  structures  rapidly  enough  to-execute 
them  aa  you  tuk,  you  may  place  them  on  the  board  in 
the  morning  ready  for  the  day's  work ;  and  with  a  little 
patient  practice  you  will  find  yourself  better  and  better 
able  to  give  chaUi  talks. 

We  shall  not  confuse  you  in  this  presentation  with 
discussions  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  ;  but  will 
aak  you  to  observe  and  tkinJc,  and  reprodvee  what  you  tee; 
knowing  that  by  so  doing  results  will  work  out  right. 

Of  course  the  stories  herein  suggested  cannot  all  be 
worked  out  in  one  lesson ;  but  we  hope  they  wiU  furnish 
material  for  supplementary  reading  and  many  valuable 
lessons  which  may  be  made  the  basia  of  teaching  spelling, 
written  and  oral  language,  hiatory,  literature,  and  other 


Appropriate  songs,  poems,  memory  gems,  and  choice 
pieces  of  literature  may  accompany  the  work. 


Two  Ways. 

By  John  L.  Shroy,  Philadelphia. 

There  may  be  ways  unnumbered,  but  to  me  there  are 

but  two 
Of  going  on  life's  journey  toward  the  end  we  have  in 

view. 
One  way  is  cold  and  dreary — the  sun  drops  out  of  sight, 
And  more  than  half  the  journey  is  accomplished  in  the 

night. 
No  stars  are  in  the  heavens,  no  blossoms  fair  are  seen. 
The  path  is  rough  and  ragged  and  the  folks  we  meet  are 

mean. 
And  here  I  give  the  reason  that  the  joys  of  life  we  miss: 


J^" 


.  montliB 


"^n. 


\ 


"*'. 


The  other  way — a  Joyful  path, — there'a  not  a  bit  of 

gloom; 
The  binls  are  unging  in  the  trees,  the  flowers   are  in 

bloom. 
The  sun  shines  down  in  splendor  on  the  twinkling  drops 

of  dew — 
From  eveiy  hilltop  in  our  path  we  get  a  pleasant  view. 
The  folks  we  meet  are  wreathed  in  smiles,  their  journey 

is  but  play, 
They  walk  along  with  laugh  and  song,  thruout  thelive- 

long  day. 
And  here  I  give  the  reason  that  our  way  is  full  of  bliss: 
^^  ^* 


Note ;— Theifew^ketchea  of  homes  here  presented  are  not 
intended  to  be  copied  but  to  serve  rather  aa  suggest  ona  on 
how  the  worlt  may  be  done  It  b  hoped  that  they  wili  in- 
spire the  teacher  to  more  careful  observation,  m  order  that 
she  may  not  only  teach  more  intelligently,  but  that  she  may 
sketch  the  different  types  as  her  work  proceeds.  See  how 
the  work  is  done,  then  without  looking  af  the  picture,  or  the 
real  object  which  you  have  studied,  try  to  obtain  similar 
results. 


.y' 


°«>-  mouth.  Wl» 
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For  Singers  and  Speakers 

The  New  Remedy  for  Catarrh  ia  Very 
Valuable. 

A  Grand  Rapids  gentleman  who  repre- 
serta  a  prominent  manufacturing  cone  em 
and  travels  through  central  and  southern 
Michigan,  relates  the  following  regarding 
the  new  catarrh  cure;  he  aays: 

"  After  sufTering  from  catarrh  of  the 
head,    throat,  and  stomach  for  several 


years,  1  heard  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets quite  accidently  and  like  everything 
else  I  immediately  bought  a  package  and 
was  decidedly  surprised  at  the  immediate 
relief  it  afforded  me  and  still  more  to  find 
a  complete  cure  after  several  weeks'  use. 

"  1  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boys' 
choir  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches, 
and  he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarse- 
ness and  t&oat  weakness,  and  on  my  re- 
turn home  from  a  trip  I  gave  him  a  few 
of  the  tablets  one  Sunday  morning  when 
he  had  complained  of  hoarsenesa.  He 
was  delighted  with  their  effect,  remov- 
ing all  nuskiness  in  a  few  minutes  and 
making  the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

"Aa  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  I  had  nodifFiculty  in  persuading 
him  to  use  them  regularly. 

"Our  family  physician  told  us  they 
were  an  antiseptic  preparation  of  un- 
doubted merit  and  that  he  himself  had  no 
hesitation  in  using  and  recommending 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form  of 
catarrh. 

"  I  have  since  met  many  public  speak- 
ers and  professional  singers  who  used 
them  constantly.  A  prominent  Detroit 
lawyer  told  me  that  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  kept  his  throat   in  fine   shape 


cheap  lozenges  and  troches  on  the  advice 
of  his  physician  that  they  contained  so 
much  tolu,  potash,  and  opium  as  to  render 
their  use  a  danger  to  he-lth." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges  composed  of 
catarrhal  antiseptics,  like  Red  Gum,  Blood 
Root,  etc.,  and  sold  by  dniggiata  every- 
where at  50  cents  for  full  treatment. 

■They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
membrane  and  their  composition  and  re- 
markable success  has  won  the  approval 
of  physicians,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
sufferers  from  nasal  catarrh,  throat 
troublea,  and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Company,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Literary  Items. 

The  magazine  iaaue  of  The  Outlook  ap- 
pears this  month  as  the  annual  book 
number,  and  is  given  over  entirely  to  the 
treatment  of  hooka  and  bookmen.  Two 
intereating  papers  are  ''The  Washington 
Irving  Count^,"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
and  "The  New  American  Navy,"  by 
John  D.  Long. 

But  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
this  number  ia  a  series  of  articles  by  ten 
well-known  writers  on  ' '  The  Most  Amer- 
Books."  Each  was  requested  to 
e  the  ten  books  he  considers  the  most 
typical  of  American  literature. 

A  list  combined  from  the  ten  opinions 
would  be  about  as  follows: 

Cooper,  "The  Pioneers;" 

Lowell,  "The  Biglow  Papers;" 

Hawthorne.  "The  Scarlet  letter;" 

Emerson,  "Essays;" 

Thoreau,  "  Walden;" 

Whitman,  "Leaves  of  Grass;" 

Longfellow,  "  Hiawatha;" 

Bret  Harte,    "The   Luck  of  Roaring 

"MarkTwain,  "Trampa  Abroad;"  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 

The  Geographical  Reader  upon  the 
the  Philippine  islands  mentioned  in  The 
School  Joubnal  of  December  6,  and 
lubiished  by  Silver,  Burdett&  Companv, 
las  already  been  issued.  The  book, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Story  of  the 
Philippines,"  is  published  in  two  forms, 
an  American  edition,  arranged  especially 
for  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  Philippine  edition  for  the  schools  of  the 
islands.  The  former  is  somewhat  de- 
scriptive in  character,  the  latter  rather 
more  historical.  Both  editions  are  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  Miss  Adeline  Knapp, 
the  author,  was  sent  to  the  Philippines 
on  purpose  to  collect  data  and  to  study 
school  conditions  preparatory  to  writing 
thia  book,  and  the  results  do  credit  to 
her  and  to  the  house,  besides  giving  to 
school  children  a  most  delightful  method 
of  getting  acquainted  with  their  new 
brothers  and  sisters  over  the  Pacific. 


1877.  It  is  called  "  Elsperanto"  and  is 
very  simple,  having  few  roots  and  only 
seventeen  grammatical  rules.  It  is  said 
to  have  80,000  adherents,  and  live  puhli 
cations  are  devoted  to  its  promotion. 

A  new  expedition  is  to  be  sent  toward 
the  North  Pole  by  Mr.  Ziegler.  The 
"America"  will  tie  refitted  and  the  ex- 
pedition will  start  as  soon  as  posaibU 
under  the  leadership  of  Anthony  Fiala. 


The  editor  of  a  New  York  medical 
ioumal  says:  Antikamnia  tablets  have 
been  used  with  very  favorable  results  in 
headache,  neuralgia,  influenza,  and  va- 
rious nerve  disorders.  No  family  should 
b«  without  a  few  tive-grain  tablets  of 
this  wonderful  pain  reliever.  Two  tab- 
lets for  an  adult  is  the  proper  dose.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  your 
family  drug  store. 


Post-Mortcra  Mss. 

A  package  has  been  placed  in  the  New 
York  university  library  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "Enclosed  are  cer- 
tain papers  oi  the  late  Dr.  Paul  La  Garde 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen  (of  which 
copies  are  also  entrusted  to  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins  universities),  which  New 
York  university  accepts  from  the  widow 
of  Dr.  La  Garde  under  the  condition  that 
they  are  to  be  kept  sealed  until  the  year 
1927,    at  which  date  they   may  be  pub- 


Student's  Strange  Death. 

George  Leonard  Lose,  a  student  at  thi 
Drew  Theological  seminary,  met  death 
by  electrocution  on  December  9.  Lose 
was  seated  in  a  chair  with  his  wet  feet 
on  a  radiator,  reading  by  4he  light  of 
incandescent  lamp.  The  lamp  was  i 
perfectly  insulated  and  as  he  picked  it  up 
to  draw  it  closer,  hia  contact  with  the 
radiator  created  a  short  circuit  which 
caused  his  death. 

The  case  ia  mystifying  as  the  current 
was  only  104  volts,  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  cause  death  under  ordinary  cin 
tances. 


Magazines. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  R 
brief  paragraph  like  this  an  idea  of  th£ 
wealth  of  illustration  and  the  great  vari- 
ety of  material  in  the  Christmas  Karper'B 
Magaziyw,  The  literary  portion  com- 
prises nearly  180  pages  and  the  maga- 
zine altoirether  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. How  astonished  Poe  and  Willia 
and  the  other  magazinists  of  the  early 

Cart  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
ave  been  at  this  issue.  If  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  produc* 
auch  a  nu^^ificent  periodical  what  will 
the  latter  years  of  the  century  producel 
We  will  not  attempt  to  particularize  ex- 
cept to  say  that  some  of  the  contributors 
are  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  "Mark 
Twain,"  William  Dean  Howells,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins-Freeman.  Amelie  Rives,  Mar- 
garet Deland,  and  other  well-known 
writers.  The  illustrationa,  including  the 
many  in  color,  are  in  the  highest  style  of 

Scrifener'a  for  December  ia  notable  for 
its  fiction,  to  which  the  number  is  prac- 
tically devoted.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  several  excellent  stories  are  per- 
haps "The  Right  of  the  Strongest,'  by 
Octave  Thanet,  and  "The  Desert,"  by 
Arthur  Conlett  Smith. 

A  series  of  color  pictures  called 
"Mother's  Days,"  are  beautiful  epeci- 
mens  of  the  art  of  color  printing. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  CeKtvrn 
comes  to  us  resplendant  with  color 
and  filled  with  literary  articlea  from 
writers  of  the  first  rank.  The  Century 
has  always  been  a  leader,  especially  on 
the  art  side  of  the  make-up  of  amagazine, 
but  we  confeaa  we  are  surprisea  at  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  the  colored  illus- 
trations in  this  number.  Attention  is 
called  particularly  to  four  page  j)ictiire8 
—The  Wicket  of  Paradise  (frontispiece). 
In  the  Meadows  of  Youth,  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadows,  and  At  the  Gates  of 
Life,  illustrating  "The  Travels  of  the 
Soul,"  painted  Dy  Howard  Pyle,  An- 
other notable  picture  ia  the  one  in  the 
Seriesof  Cole's  Engravings  of  Old  Spanish 
masters,  "Madonna  and  Child."  Oneof 
the  principal  articles  is  that  on  "The 
Making  of  the  Universe,"  by  John  Henry 
Freece,  with  many  illustrations  furnished 
by  celestial  photography;  another  lA 
•'Animals  in  British  Parks,"  by  Annie 
Hardcastle  Knight.  The  number  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  fiction  and  verse. 


No  Satisfaction 
Short  of  Perfection 


itthc  Principle  underlying 
the  Construction  of  the.,... 

SMITH 
PKE,MIE,R 
Typewriter 


That  ii  why  Practical  Impiovementi 


lit  Hi  Qliutratcd  Catalogue  Free 


The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co.* 
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Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
Ten  EducatiODal  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper, 
Price  o(  the  set,  (i.oo. 


Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 
Pre*.  C.  SUBley  Hall 
Hci.Wm,  T.Harris 
Pn>f .  Wm.  James 
Horace  Mann 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 
F.  Louis  Sold  an 

Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  19  so  good  for  school-rt 
decoration. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61 E.  9lh  St,N.  Y. 


FREE! 

Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  The  School  Journal 

good  for  December. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(Mpiecea) 
or  Toilet  Bet,  or  Parlor  Lunp,  or 
Clook,  or  Watch  and  mac;  other 
■rticlea  too  nmaeroas  to  nienlioD, 
FREE,  with  a  elnb  order  of  SO  lb«. 
of  onr  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or 
20  lbs.  Baking  Powder.  45c. 
a  lb.  Thifl  adverHBement  MUST 
accompany  order.  Yon  will  baTs 
no  troable  in  gettins  ordors  oioons 
your  nnshbors  and  biendi  for  SO 
Ibfl.  of  our  celebtaied  goods. 


Tie  M  AmiCH  Tn  Ci., 

31  and  33  TUC7  Street, 
P.O. Box 3S,  KEW  TORS. 


Rich  Holiday  Gifts. 

BENEDICT  BROS. 

Je-welers. 

Founded  in  Wall  Htre«t  in  IBIB:  removed  tc 
the  oorner  of  Cortlandt  Street  in  1863.  and  art 
now  located  at  the  coraar  of  Braadwai 
Knd  Lf  barlv  Streat,  where  the;  have  a  nag- 


I4>  Broadway,  cor.  Liberty  Street  New  York. 


The  Atlantic  MontMy  for  December  is 
made  especially  interesting  to  educators 
by  articles  by  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  on 
"The  Ideals  of  America,"  and  by  E.  H. 
Henderson  on  "  ImpressioTis  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Porto  Rican  Schools." 

Among  other  leadine  articles  are  "The 
Relations  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Su- 
perior Workman."  and  "Chinese  Dislike 
for  Christianity." 

The  number  contains  several  varied 
and  agreeable  stories  and  a  few  clever 
poems,  two  of  the  latter  being  by  Jo- 
sephine Dodge  Daskam. 

St.  Nicholas  is  always  good,  but  the 
Christmas  number  is  especially  so.  It 
opens  with  a  beautifally  ilWtratediwem, 
"A  Chriatmas'Mistake,"  by  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  Howard  Pyle  illustrates  "The 
Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights," 
and  there  is  a  story  of  "  Lu  Sine,"  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  with  quaint  illustra- 
tions. Among  the  other  articles  are 
"Skee  Jumping  in  Norway,"  and  "How 
Uncle  S  am  Observes  Christmas." 
The  two  departments  "Nature  and  Sci- 
ence for  Young  Folks,"  and  the  "St. 
Nicholas  League,"  are  entertaining  and 
instructive  as  usual. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  De- 
cember is  of  unusual  excellence,  illustra- 
tions being  used  lavishly  thruout  the 
pages.  There  are  articles  on  "Titian's 
Country,"  by  Margaret  Waldo  Higgin- 
son;  "Charles  H.  Davis'  Landscapes," 
by  William  Howe  Downes;  "With  a 
Boston  Market  Man,"  by  Joseph  Nelson 
Pardee;  "The  Founding  of  a  Faith,"  by 
Edward  Gibson  Mason,  add  "Milfordand 
Hopedale,"  by  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  besides 
a  number  of  short  stories  of  high  quality. 

The  December  Coeynovolitan  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  which  that  magazine  has 
reached,  in  the'  past.  Among  the  many 
articles  of  general  interest,  two  are  of 
special  interest  to  teacbera.  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Mind  and  Langu^e,*'  by 
Herbert  Geoi^e  Wells,  is  exceedingly  in- 
structive. 'There  is  also  an  article  on 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  university,  under  a  title  which 
»ecms  at  first  incongrpoua,  ' '  Captains  of 
Industry."  The  fiction  of  the  number 
includes  the  first  chapters  of  a  new  novel 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  which  deals 
with  Napoleon  and  the  retreat  fromMos- 

Tbe  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do  in  the 
;w  year  is  to  get  up  a  club  for  Our 
Times  and  start  in  with  a  systematic 
study  of  current  events.    This  paper  is 
the   most  satisfactory  periodical  issued 
use  in  the  school.    Only  the  import- 
matters  are  treated:  the  pages  are 
not  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of  detail. 
Examine  a  copy  for  yourself  and  see  if 
this  is  not  so.    It  is  published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Company,  New  York,  at  50 
cents  a  year;  40  cents  in  clubs. 


iw'iii'rii[iiiti'ii"iMi'  11 


WashingtoE 


lullda;  ToDr  tIb  PcmuylvanlB  Ballroail, 

Dec.  29  has  been  selected  as  the  date 
for  the  Personally-Conducted  Holiday 
Tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
Washington.  This  tour  will  cover  a 
period  of  three  days,  affording  ample 
time  to  visit  all  the  principal  points  of 
interest  at  the  National  Capital,  mcluding 


An  Ancient  Foe 

To  health  and  happiness  is  Scrofula— 
as  ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck,  di^ 
figures  the  skin,  inflatuee  the  mncooa 
membrane,  wastes  the  muscles,  weak- 
ens the  bones,  redncea  the  power  of 
resistance  to  disease  and  the  capacity 
(or  recovery,  and  develops  into  con- 
sumption. 

"A  bunch  appeared  on  the  left  aids  tt 
mjr  neck.  It  caused  great  pain,  was  lanced, 
and  became  a  running  sore.  1  went  Into  ■ 
general  decline.  I  was  perBoaded  to  try 
llood'a  Ssrsaparllla,  and  nhi-n  I  had  taken 
six  bottles  my  neck  was  healed,  and  I  have 
never  bad  any  trouble  of  tbe  kind  since." 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Sntdkr,  Troy,  Oblo. 

Hood's  SarsapariUa 

and  Pills 

will  rid  you  of  it,  radically  and  per* 
manently,  as  they  have  rid  tbousanda. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  KewYoriL 

RICHARD  A,  McOURDY,  President 

LHDS  THEM  ILL 

Id  Amount  Paid  Policy-holden  over 
rive  Hnnorcd  aad  fllxty-alse  HlUiona  of  IWUan 

Tliret  Hnadrtd  and  FUty-tw*  MllUou  of  fiolUn 

In  Aclire  Abb 

Foonded  la  IB43  ru  t7,«lne  Tear*  ac* 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Mmm  SET  $3.00  Lr„"r 

Comuon Minerals" O.EO  I  JlilO 

LESS    THAN    HALF-PRICE 

SPECBl  BfFEfi  ■'.SS1fi".''.B2,l'.a;^2i 
ROY  HOPPma     ■     HewYoriiCUl, 

I7tK  Str«.t.  and  4th  Avauu.. 


STDWUL  A  OOl.  Mtn. 


DBADEBS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
*^  mentioning  Thb  School  Jodwal 
vben  commnDicsting  with  sdvertiscri. 


"Ihma.y  bchoic  wheLhsome  men  sa.y. 
j^m&unbe  hru^a;whe>h£>!  men  soyf 

IHrOH 

a^polio.—  V 
scouring  soekp— 


_l^m&unbe^l 

PWBUQ 

endorses^ 
Ih  is  &  solid  c£Lke 
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Sore  Throar 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy  .Tonsillitis 

Laryngitis  and  other  throat 

troubles  quickly  relieved 

and  promptly  cured 

by   the   use  of 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used 
and  endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians everywhere.  It  is  ab40~ 
lately  barmh-t*,  yet  a  most 

powerful  healing  agent 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause 
these  diseases,  without  injury  to 
the  tissue.  Hydrozone  cures  the 
patient.    Sold  by  Leading  Drug- 

E'  Its.      If  not  at  yours,  will  send 
ttle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  15 


'    PTincB  Saat 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  llth  Street. 
(•B».»t4«oiia«hi  NEW  YORK 

Covdwitfld  ■□  BoroDV^n  PLad  kt  Hod  ant  •  fiAt» 


Dp.W.  J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


I.Ueal  »>d  noit  iiroare«J*r  Bvlboda  Id 
IrallalrT.  PrtsprTallsn  »f  arlKlnBl  teetb  ■ 
•VhUIit.    Eaobltahed  t8flB<    AppalDlneal* 


SCHOUL  DtLLd  COLLEGE  Bmi 

nn«t  Do^iMt-  «Dd  tiD  onlj.    Tmnm,  sto.,  frv& 
■oSHANEBIL'  FOUMORV,Baltlrnor«.M& 


CATALOGS 


Booki,  Book!  Da  P>da(oiT.  Taachtn'  Lihruiw 
fchool  Llbrai-iw,  8chooll6i«im«  f     "      "      " 
nrtaa    QoodM.   BtMdli.    H  ' 
Ttaoberi.   JnitraTiMd.   lai 


&ooki.  Ejadar- 


Kallaaa'a     Schaal     EntarlalBin*Dt 

Calalac.  Nair  adition  aildi  ISO  aaw  booki  to 
•HI  former  axcallaat  liet  of  Drilli,  Harahea. 
Dialoii.  >'oa(t  Hooks.  Spaoial  Day  Eat«rtein. 
Hlata.  B«ciUtioDB.  CaiMMa.  Opcrettaa.    Free. 

X.  L.  KXLLOG6  ft  CO.,  61  B.  gth  St.,  R.  Y. 


the  Congressional  Library  and  the  new 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Round  trip  rate, 
covering  railroad  transportation  for  the 
round   trip,    hotel  accommodations,  and 

fuides,  $U.50  or  $12.00  from  New  York, 
13.00  or  S10.50  from  Trenton,  and  $11.50 
or  $9.00  from  Philadelphia,  according  to 
hotel  selected.  Rates  cover  accommo- 
dations at  hotel  for  two  days.  Special 
aide  trip  to  Mount  Vernon, 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with 
special  hotel  rates  after  expiration  of 
hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  ftiformation 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent, 
263  Fifth  avenue.  New  York;  4  Court 
street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Cause  ol  Appendicitis. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Howard,  of  Champaign,  III., 
declares  that  this  disease  was  almost 
wholly  unknown  until  the  "newproceaa" 
making  fine  flour  came  into  use;  these 
employed    fine  bolting   cloths    and    the 

Sluten  of  the  flour  was  excluded.  Fine 
our  is  demanded  because  it  makes  whiter 
bread.  But  this  disarranges  the  digestive 
organs  and  this  brings  on  appendicitis. 
Another  observable  feature  is  the  use  of 
phosphates  as  a  medicine;  one  large  firm 
does  nothing  but  make  and  advertise 
phosphates.  This  arises  from  the  lack  of 
them  in  tine  flour.  This,  too,  has  led  to 
return  to  the  use  of  "health  foods." 
There  are  still  manufacturers  that  retain 
the  gluten  and  phosphates  in  their  flour; 
the  Franklin  Mills  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
are  widely  known  in  this  respect;  their 
product  is  perfect  for  family  use. 

Lovely  Materials  Displayed. 
Such  exquisite  fabrics  as  one  sees  now- 
a'days  displayed  on  the  counters  of  the 
big  stores  as  the  eeason  advances  and 
the  demand  for  evening  gowns  and  opera 
wraps  grow  apace!  Botn  the  old  world 
and  the  new  are  called  opon  to  deliver 
the  work  of  their  skilful  fingers  and  the 
clever  brains  that  have  done  this  year 
more  than  ever  before  for  fair  woman's 
adornment.    The  arrival    of    the  opera 


\mold.  Constable  &  Co's.,  on  Broadway, 
Manhattan;  novelties  in  silks  and  velvets 
so  dainty  and  delicate  that  the  wonder 
grows  how  any  but  fairy  fingers  can  con- 
trive them. 

One  exquisite  fabric  is  a  voille  Union 
that  has  graceful  flower  patterns  so 
woven  or  both  plain  and  embroidered  as 
to  give  the  effect  of  being  hand  painted. 
Crepe  de  chine  grounds  in  all  colors  have 
similar  designs,  and  nothing  could  be 
lovelier  for  a  wedding  robe  than  one  of 
these  crepes,  all  white,  solidly  embroid- 
ered.   These  also  come  in  alt  trie  evening 


ling  its  surface,  and  in  this  the  gun 
metal  and  champagne  colors  so  popular 
this  year  are  most  effective.  Still  an- 
other crepe  bears  the  name  of  Crepe 
Charmeuse.  atidthiaought  to  be  decidedly 
popular,  with  its  cloth-like  finish  on  one 
side  and  satin  on  the  other.  This  shows 
off  extremely  well  in  a  warm  golden 
brown.  The  line  of  taffetas  is  no  less 
pretentious. 

Then  there  are  the  novelty  velvets, 
stylish  metal  grays  covered  with  pin- 
head  dots,  ana  the  long-haired  beaver 
plush  that  is  so  modish  this  year,  devel- 
oped in  striking  Persian  colors  and  de- 
signs. Those  same  designs  come  also  in 
panne  velvets.  Velvet  designs  on  silk 
grounds  make  up  strikingly  for  opera 
wraps,  and  may  be  found  in  all  evening 
shsaes.  A  crushed  Venetian  panne  is 
one  of  the  black  and  white  novelties,  and 
there  are  countless  patterns  of  silk 
ground  with  variegated  velvet  dots. 
There  is  a  wonderful  stock  of  heavier 
goods  that  this  llrm  displays.    Here  are 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 

Few  People  Know  How  Usefnl  it  is  in 
Preserving  Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal 
is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfect- 
ant and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few 
realize  its  value  when  taken  into  the 
human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better  ;  it  is  not  a  drug  at 
all,  but  simply  ah-orbs  the  gases  and  im- 
purities always  present  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  carries  them  out  of 
the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after 
smoking,  drinking  or  after  eating  onions 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  im- 
proves the  complexion,  it  whitens  the 
teeth  and  further  acts  as  a  natural  and 
eminently  safe  catfiartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which 
collect  in  the  stomach  ana  bowels  ;  it 
disinfects  the  mouth  and  throat  from  the 
poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  char- 
coal and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  ;  thev  are 
composed  of  the  finest  powdered  Willow 
charcoal,  and  other  harmless  antiseptics 
in  tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the 
charooal  tielng  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will 
soon  tell  m  a  much  improved  condition 
of  the  general  health,  better  complexion, 
sweeter  breath  and  purer  blood,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible  harm 
can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says:  "I  advise 
Stuart's  Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all 
patients  suffering  from  gas  in  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth,  and  throat'; 
I  also  believe  the  liver  is  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  daily  use  of  them ;  they 
cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drag 
stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a  pat- 
ent preparation,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more 
and  better  charcoal  in  Stuart's  Absorb- 
ent Lozenges  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
charcoal  tablets." 


striking  French  zibelines  in  two  colors  or 
shot  here  and  there  with  white  splashes. 
An  English  homespun,  shot  in  different 
colors,  makes  up  very  stylishly,  and  Eng- 
lish zibelines  show  fine  hairy  stripes. 

One  of  the  season's  features  is  a  zenana 
cloth  for  wraps  that  has  a  silk  face  and 
wool  back,  and  is  woven  in  all  light  colors. 
The  universal  tendency  to  crepy  goods  is 
revealed  in  a  beautiful  crepe  de  Paris,  a 
lighter  fabric  to  be  worn  over  silk,  and 
for  similar  use  are  pretty  French  can- 
vas, silk  and  wool  barege,  and  silk  warp 
chiffon  veiling.  This  last  also  comes  in 
darker  street  shades.  Seldom  can  one 
find  such  handsome  embroidered  robes  as 
this  house  provides. 

While  aerial  modes  of  conveyance  m^ 
promise  greatest  speed,  at  present  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  is  the  fastest 
method  of  travel  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  comfortable  than  any  other 
conveyance,  actual  or  promiasory.  This 
train  was  placed  in  service  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  ouickening 
trains  all  over  the  West,  Nortnwest  and 
Southwest  thus  saving  the  time  of  the 
traveling  public. 

Ilcallh  lud  Heal  far  Mother  and  Cklld. 

ovEapiFTr'rB&RSbT  uox'oits  oV  M&ruiras 
rorTUBrH  oau.DREB  wHiLBTsmuiHa  with 

PKRFKCT  SUC0BB8.  11  800TMKH  tn«  OHH.P, 
SOPrSHS  ths  (iUMB,  ALLAYS  illPAIN.  OITRB^ 
WIND  COUC.  ud  l«  Ibebrn  lomtlj  toi  OUR- 
RHfBA.   Sold  br  Druauti  Id  (kc;  pin  dI  itae  >und. 

■* Maat  (or  ■'Wfiulow'i  SDOtBlna   Simp."  •nri 

-     lir-BnoaBUaVittl*. 
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C|)e  dcDool  gournaL 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thiriy-sccond  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  unaerstood  that  everything  of  importance 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  !SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  in  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

^w  Crerti. 

WEr  beli«Te  that  a  school  oflficiat  will  perform  bis 
Hiiti^c   mnrt»  infpllicrAntlv   hv  knnwina 'U/hdt  is 


duties  more  intelligently  by  knowmg  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  belioTe  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concetnmg  the  move- 
ments in  the  great  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  hiihself  to  be  retired. 

WE  belleTe  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  k  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  belloTe  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  |mbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,*  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  makmg  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  ;the  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permaneht  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  thiir  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  acid. 

WE,  believe  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said:  **The  teache'  I 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  cortcerning  the  >^  ays 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  1 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE  belieTe  that  a  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  of  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  h^  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  wirk;  he  ought  to 
identi^^  himself  with  his  work. 

tIwO  special  offers  : 

n        i  


WE  belioTe  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
a  place  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

WE  believe,  yes,  we  know  that  our  publications 
during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  **  on  the  track,  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  earn- 
ing say  1250,000  have  earned  |i, 000,000  or  even 
$2,000,000. 

WE  belieTe  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  believe  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feeling  that 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  believe  that  thru  it  thinking  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 


The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  feel  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent  principal,  school  ofTicial, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untiring  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  a 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher's  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  pat- 
ronage. Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$2.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


Leading  American  Efducatore. 

Tm  Portraiti,  xnonnted  ready  to  frame  in  portfolio,  of  Barnard, 
Batlar,  Parker,  Soldan,  flarris.  Hall,  Eliot,  Dewey,  James,  Mann. 

Price,  91.00  net. 


Pick's  Memory  Culture. 

A  new  book,  by  a  leadins  exponent  of  ecienfiflc  memory  training, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  one  who  has  to  pass  examinations. 

Price,  91.00  aet. 


A  choice  of  either  sent  /ree  for  a  limited  time  to  mw  subscribers  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  (|3.oo)  direct  to  the 
office.    Address  the  publishers, 

E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers.  61  E.  Oth  SL,  New  York. 


•  *  3  •  *  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  *  *  3  *  * 


Sdiool  Entertainment  Katalog. 

The  crnam  of  this  literature.  700  bo<^— 
oyer  ISO  new  ones  listed  and  described 
this  year.  Free. 


Teachers'  Katalog. 

144  large  pages  illnstrated— revised  to  date. 
The  most  complete  list  of  books  for  teachers, 
teachers'  aids,  etc.,  in  existence.   Free. 


New  Century  Katalog. 

A  descriptive  list  of  pedagogical  books  and 
teachers'  snds  of  all  pnbliiBhers.   Over  iTOO 
best  bocks  listed,  classifled,many  deecnbed 
A  nniqne  katalog—none  other  pablished. 


Send  He,  stamp. 

C.  L.  KELLOGG  6  'CO.,  Educatioi»i  Pubii»her«.  61  E.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK, 
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Important  Announcement 


Just  FMished 
WOLFSON'S  LSSLNTIALS 

IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY   -  $1.50 

By  Arthur  Mayer  Wolfson, 
Ph.D.,  Aaaistant  in  History,  DeWitt 
Clinton    High  School,    New    York, 

EHIS  convenient  nuuiual  is  the  6rst  to  appear  of  a  four- 
volume  series  prepared  on  the  plan  reconunended  by 
the  Committee  of  Seven  and  under  the  general  edi- 
torship of  Professor  Albert  Busknell  Hart  of 
Harvard  Univeraity.  It  is  written  in  a  manner  both 
comprehensible  and  intereating  to  boys  and  girls,  and  con- 
tains work  for  one  school  year,  each  chapter  oeing  intended 
for  a  week's  study.  It  has  been  preparai  to  fit  students  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history  for  entrance  to  every  college  and 
at  the  aame  time  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  Regents 
of  New  York  State  in  ancient  history.  It  furnishes  a  more 
(^insistent,    continuous,    and  realistic  presentation  than  ia 


great  amount  of  pedagogic  apparatus  for  the  needs  of  the 
teacher.  The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  primarily  to 
explain  the  text ;  the  maps  are  numerous  and  clear. 


AMEfilCAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Publisher! 
Clnclnnkll  Chicago 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 

A  New  Translation  whb  Introduction,  etc. 


— Thlt  ImniUUonJjf  Tltt  Citr. 


In,  of  It 


EXERCISES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  C.  H.  Uete,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  tht  American  Geofjraphical 

Soddy;   Headmaster    Dr.  J.   Sachs's   School   for  Girls,   N.    Y, 

Cloth,  iimo,  m;  pages,  fa.40. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  is,  first  of  all,  to  intiodute  into  the 
early  years  of  geography-study  a  training  in  close  observation  in 
recording  facts  and  in  making  deductions.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
larged to  include  exercises  on  all  the  continents.  The  treatment  of 
the  different  continents  varies.  The  form  of  eBcrdse  is  meant  to 
progress  so  as  to  call  for  new  effort,  and  from  a  diderenl  view-point. 
A  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  exercises  in  the  book  will  show  how 
much  advana  Is  provided  foi,  and  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
with  children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  author  has  prepared  a  series  of  physical  and  political  outline 
maps,  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  based  upon  the  maps  01  Longmans' 
New  School  Atlas,  and  designed  paitlcularly  for  use  with  the  Exercisei. 

INTERPRETIVE  READING 

A  Mamaal  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  use  in  Colleges,  Normal  and 
Secondary  Schools.  By  Cora  Marsland,  Professor  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.     34S  pages.     |i.iz. 


LOHGUkHS.  GREEN,   &  CO. 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK 


THE  RECENT  ADOPTION  OF 
THE  CLARENDON   DICTIONARY 

By  th«  School  Board  of  the  Cit?  of  Boston,  and  its  introduction  into  over 
twenty  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts;  into  Bangor,  Lewiaton,  and  other 
towns  of  Maine ;  into  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  Hartford,  Connecticnt,  and 
many  other  cides  and  towns,  illustrate  the  steady  and  growinff  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Its  large  use  in  the  schools  of  all  the  Boroughs  of 
the  City  of  New  York  for  the  past  five  years  also  attests  the  excellence  of  the 
Clarendon. 

For  its  compactneBB,  completeness,  accuracy  of  definition,  simplicity  of 
indication  of  pronunciations,  clearness  of  typography,  and  attractiTeness  of 
binding,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  similar  work.  Its  author  ia  Dr.  Wm.  Hand 
Browne,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Cloth,  377  pages 


Price,  45  cents 


Com$pondenet  eordMly  inbited. 


OF  BARSS' 
WRITING  LATIN 

Book  One,  Second  Year  Work,  recently 
issued,  a  classical  teacher  writes  us : 
"I  have  carefully  examined  'Writing 
Latin'  by  Barss,  the  convictimi  grow- 
ing with  every  page  that  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable book,  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  the  diflicultseB  of  the  b^inner 
in  Latin  Prose  and  also  knows  how  to 
lessen  them  in  a  practical  w^.  I  shall 
immediately  adopt  it  in  my  Caesar 
class,  and  in  a  lower  class  next  term." 

Cloth.  87  pages       Price,  50  cents 


University   Publishing    Company,   27-29  West    Twenty-Thiid    Street,   NEW    YORK. 
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QILLOTT'S  PENS- 

F(irOr(HMrj81antlNos.404.a(ME.F..808.603E.F..fl01E,F.,861.1047(ll»ltiKrlil). 
FftrBeml-slantl  Number  1089,  the  Semyslant  Pen. 

ForVertieBlWritlBgr:  Nos.  ]1M5  (Venicular).  1046  (Vertigraph).  1065,  1068.  1067, 
^  GRAND  PRIZE,  Parii,  1 600. '"^ ''^•^- ".SSlrhMT^ "" 

U  tt.,  Daw  Teik.     JDSITH  glLLOIT  t  BOSS,  EeiiJ  Sh,  S«llif»t. 


Pennsylvania 

R^ailroad      ^ 

XSeachery    Chrislma-t  Uour  to 

WASHINGTON 

Leaving  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1902. 

RATE,  $12.00^ = 

For  HckeU,  additicmal  inforntaiion,  etc.,   apply  to   Ticket  Agents  qf  Company,  or  to 
H.  Y.  DARNELL.  Tourist  Agent.   Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 

263  Fltlh  Avanue.  NEW  Y*K.K. 


EIMER&  AMEND 

aOS-ai  1  Third  At-..        NE,W  YORK 

ManuracturerE  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

EttTiithing  Needed  In   the  laiorotorf 
GltHblOHlnxdoic 


■eUlwm  HaanlactiirliiE  Dcvt.  In  tbc  BouM 


6PENCERIAN 

SCHOOL    PENS- 

5  other  Standard.  Braniu 

PERRy»CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams  and Rogfcs 


THE   BOOK    OF  ANIMALS. 


A  magnificent  volume,  size  10^x14  inches,  containing  120  full- 
page  illustrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  \% 
■ttr»ctivelT  written, posse«B- 
loe  kIio  the  merit  of  scien- 
tific accuracy,  and  present 
log  a  great  number  of  inter- 
estiag  facts  and  anecdotes. 

It  is  a  delightful  Totume 
i«r  fouDg  people,  for  the 
home  library  table,  or  for 
acboal-room  use. 

No  rolume  in  natural  bii- 
toTT  af  equal  attractiveness 
and  merit  was  ever  before 
offered  at  so  low  a  price. 
It  is  elegantly  aad  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  now 
offered  for  the  marvelously 
law  price  of  850.;  bjr  mail, 
ti.ie. 

E.  L.  KELLOaO  &  CO.,  I!JS.°S:'  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 


SELF-CULTURE  FOR  TEACHERS 


It  la*  plASBore  to  □■  to  pat  in  ti 

Edcoatiovu.  FoDNDiTioNa  vhirh  IS 
■ram  for  the  aomias  fear  will  Iw  mo 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


di  of  •afneit.  ambltisQa  tesoheT*  Ibe  amiiae  mam 
1  Iha  beil  thoQghta  ot  tbe  leailins  edaoalDia.  The 
aotlve  and  proQiable.   Only  S1.00  a  Year. 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


PEADSBS  will  confer  t  favor  b 
mnnicating  with  advertisers. 


mentioning  Tbb  School  Journal  when  com 


to6chool  Teachers- 

5P£nge:rian  pen  GQ 


'l^ft\ 


drlfhnp 


BiSJs'tK^.'s^ss&^sr^ 


,1  H  no  iorf  dot*.  BnbHTitiCuw  nt  It  tor  4M. 
thlaupn.  SndvaElnbitto.suhfudwattti 
vehooi  thife  nar.  aa  ttM>q«aiida  an  ooIdk.    ■.  I*. 

LOaaiCa.,  It  Eait  ninth  Htreet,  Nsnlork. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Arch  Street,  PhiUdelpbia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


aole  Agents  lor  DreverhofTs  Snion  Filler  P&ptrs 


II  CataloKues  tumislied  on 


SCHOOL 


all  the  books  of  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO, 

33-37  But  17th  StTMt,  NSW  TOKK. 


BOOKS 
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tSeacher^s*    ^yi^encie*r. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Supartntandants 

Wiahing  Teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

iDtbiiahed  IT  Vean  lag  Auditorium  Bnllding,  CUca 

laiiiaiH  ailed,  4AOO  Baitani  Branch :  494  AahUnd  Avenna,  Bn&lo,  H. ' 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Mi  NIcUnB : 
SU  CMper  SolldlMc, 
'~F»n«ttBi 


430  FtmttXiluiMt,  8u  Vrudw*. 


156  nftt  At«.,  Itw  Tork.  150S  rsu.  Are..  WMklactai. 

'  — —  i«r. 


Hjle  BUck.  Spikaae. 


Sctiertnertiorn  jj 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COHHRCML  COURSE 

FCR  TEACHERS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  tenchcrs  of 
the  commercial  branchei  in  high  ichooU 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  necei- 
sarv  academic  requirements,  and  who  have 
had  two  or  more  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  normal  school  of  approved  stand' 
ing,  can  complete  the  course  in  one  year. 
Circulars,  giving  de  tails  of  the  course,  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
JAMES  HacALISTER,  Praiident 


FISHER  Jl^SSf^;  AGENCY 


lONG  EXPERIENCE.  PBOMPT.  KELIABLE 


120  Trcmont  SL,  Bolton 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

IntrodaoMtoeallege^.Schooltiknd  Familial,  anperior  Protcnon,  Prindpala,  Astiatanfai,  Tntors, 
OoTemaaaai,  tor  eTarr  Denarlment  ot  Instrnctloii :  Beoammendt  uaod  tiohoola  to  Parenta.   Call 
or  Addreaa  Mri.  U.    J.    VODNd-FOLTUN,     Amerleiui    and    Fanlcn    Tpaahen'  An 
as  llBlou  BuoBrx,  N*n  Tork. 


ALBAINy  TEACHERS'  AGENC/ 

ProTJdM  Schooli  of  all  Qtadoa  irlth  Oompelent  Tsacben.  AMlata  Teaohera  in  Obtalnins  FoiriUc 
HARLAN  F.  FREJJCH.  61  Chapel  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


TRANSLATIONS 


Litena 
Th«  BeM  TruanUtion* 


Jnttrlimar 
Hamilton.  LecKs  aotd  ClarK'a 

Qood  Tvpa— Veil  PriDt«d~FlQe  Papsr— Half- ,     .. 

L«ath«r  BfaidlDB— Cloth  thdaa-Prlca   Bsdnoed    Good  Fai 
toflM,pcMtpald.    Bead  for  lample  pacM.  1  "-  . -- 

^S^^^'-}DAVID  HcKAY,  Publisher,  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


New  CoprrljAt  IntrodmrtioDi— Mew  Tjpe— 
I  Good  FaMT— Well  Boimd~CMiTniient  tor  '^'" 
'  Porket— Piie«,poalpaid,BSo«nli«u:li. 


E.  FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS. 
PENHOLDERS, 


^^^^^^^^B  COLORED 

JH  ^^^^^^^^^       RUBBER 

^^^^^^^^^^     FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

EBERHARD  FABER,  -  545,  54T  Pearl  SL.  flew  York. 


The  Prang  Educational  Company 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  IfATER- 
lALS  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. .  . 

0>lal*>««  a*  at  •»  ■pplleatloa 

BOSTON  OFFICE  New  YORK  CHICAGO 

110  Boylstoti  Street      S  West  18th  Street     203  Mlchlnan  Avenue 


FRENCH  ""^J^- 

for  Icachin  j  Trench 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS 

851  and  853  Sixth  Ave.,  HIW  TOBE 

Complete  Oatalogne  on  appUoalion. 


LILHB'S  PUHETIRIUM.. 

BnlTeR  the  problems  ot 
(b  eSeauni  J>aT'>L«tisth, 
HooD'i  Pbaaei,  TIdaa, 
EoltpiM.  Zodiac,  eto..  ate. 
Wrtlt  rorfuXl  partfctddrs 

unGFUiiEniiiici. 

(Dan.  G),  Oeuwii.  UMk. 


Portrait  Portfolio  ot 
ren  EdDcatlonal  Leaders. 

Each  7x11  inches,  like  Carbon 
Prints,  on  the  finest  coated  paper, 
mounted  on  heavy  dark  gray  paper. 
Price  of  the  set,  >i.oo, 

Hon.  Henrr  Barnard 

Pres.  Nicholaa  Murray  Butler 

Prof.  John  Dewey 

Prea.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 

Pres.  C.  Stanley  Hall 

Hen.Wm.T.  Harria 

Praf.  Wm.  James 

Horace  Maon 

Cal.  FrancU  W.  Parker 

F.  Louis  Sold  an 

Every  teacher  wants  one  or  more 
of  these  Portraits  for  the  home  li- 
brary,—even  one  for  such  use  is 
worth  the  cost  of  all.  All  of  them 
are  worthy  a  place  in  every  school- 
room ;  nothing  else  at  such  small 
cost  is  so  good  for  school-room 
decoration. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  e.9thSI.,N.Y. 


Whatever  the  Choice  of  a  School  as  to  the  Style  of  Writing,   whether  Vertical,  Slant,   or  Modified  Slant 

mitl^^  THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO.  ^4l^>^ 

have  pens  specially  suited  for  e^ch  and  every  purpose. 
Thg  Statiotun  nipply  tium.  Worka :  Camden,  N.  J- 
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For  Students  and  Readers 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS : 


$1.25 


Bliss  Perry's  Study  of  Prose  Fiction 

L  Simonds's  Student's  History  of  English 
literature       ..... 

Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  . 

Supervising  Editor  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard. 

Martlneau's  Peasant  and  Prince 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Boynton.    Riverside  Literature  Series  No  152 
Paper,  30  cents ;  Linen,  40  cents. 


$1.25 
$1.00 


Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story 
Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Mytbs  . 


65  cents 
45  cents 


Literature  prescribed  by  the  Regents  for  reading  in  the  courses  in  English 
Language  and  Literature  is  published  in  the 

Riverside  Literature  Series 
Rolfe's  Students'  Series 
Modem  Classics 

Send  for  Usts  of  books  suitable  for  Supplementary  fading.  Grade 

Libraries,  High  School  Libraries,  etc. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 


4  Park  Street 
BOSTON 


85  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


378-388  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


INCOBPOBATBD  1851. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 


Life  Insurance  Company 


of  Springfield,  Na.M., 

IssiieB  A  definite,  clear,  s«lf-iiiterpr«ting  contract,  giving  amounts  of 
paid-np  insurance  and  casta  values,  extended  insurance,  installment 
options,  and  many  ottaer  desirable  features,  all  of  wtaich  afford  ttae 
most  ample  protection  to  the  polioy-holder.  .... 


GEORGE  J.  WIGHT.  MoLnoLger. 


6fO  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  _^^  __^  ^^— 

mmmmmmmmmlnmlifmmlTf 

my  ^MOS  M.  KBLLOCC 

This  book  is  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exkibit  the  processes  by 
which  we  know,  by  employing  familiar  examples  aid  illustrations.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  op 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  about  the  operation  of 
the  miad.  Qaestions  are  added  to  oach  chapter.  Siie,  6^  x  4^  50  pages 
Limp  cloth  covers.    Price,  a$  caatt. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     6z  East  gth  Street,  Now  Tork 


JUiUitoiUitMrt 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsfonl's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Just  before  retiring,  half  a 
teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  soothes  and  rests  the 
nerves,  nourishes  the  body 
and  gives  refreshing   sleep. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 

Genuine  bears  ntme  *'  Horsford's  **  on  label. 


A.  G.  Spalding  k  Bros 
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Adopt  ispaldlng't  Goods  as  the  beet. 

TUB  SPALDING  OfflolalLeaansBaeeBalLOAeial 
InberoollegiateFoot  BalL Offleial Oaello  aaa Assooi- 
ation  Foot  Balls.  Offlei^Qasket  Ball,  Ofleial  ladeev 
Base  BalLOffloial  Polo  BaTl,  Ofleial  Athletlo  ImFit^ 
meats,  Offlolal  Bozinff  Gloves. 


Insist  npon  ffettlnc  Spaldina *s  fooda  aad 
opt  anjihinff  that  ia  offerso.  aa  **  Jost  aa 

dainc*s.** 


coe 
•pail 


f MtdMMashf  Hhittmitd  sataJsyiM 
/►••  to  any 


coed  as 


\.  G.  SPALDING  O  BROS 

Btw  Terk«  Cliicaff*,  Denver*  Baltlmere« 


Chicago -New  York 

20 

Hours. 

On  the  basis  that  "Time  is  money," 
the  use  of  the  **20th  Century  Limited" 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
em  Railway  will  prove  a  money  earner 
for  its  patrons. 

Runs  daily,  in  each  direction  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  in  twenty  hours, 

Lake  Shor^ 

and  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

and  New  York  Central.  A  train  for 
busy  people. 

Saves  an  entire  business  day. 

Five  sumptuous  cars  furnishing  all 
the  conveniences  of  the  leading  hotels. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Some  Privileges 
for  Lake  Shore  Patrons"  and  '*Book  of 
Trains,"  containing  useful  matter  for 
travelers. 

A.  J.  Smith,  G.p.&T.A.yCleveland,  O. 
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The  Sunday  Question. 

Mr.  Kellogg*s  Views, 

Our  peril  is  a  moral  one.  We  shall  not  perish  from 
illiteracy;  that  was  not  the  cause  of  the  decadence  and 
destruction  of  either  Rome  or  Greece.  Our  salvation 
will  be  thru  morality  and  religion.  Every  thoughtful 
person  will  demand  that  these  not  only  be  allowed  to  ex- 
isty  but  be  encouraged  to  grow. 

The  first  aim  of  the  schools  must  be  character,  which 
is  living  with  moral  ends  in  view  as  a  permanent  thought. 
Now  the  Day  of  Rest  has,  by  the  judgment  of  serious- 
piinded  people,  been  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  moral- 
ity and  religion;  it  is  a  day  in  which  the  people  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  school  to  study  these  subjects.  Eminent 
men  are  employed  tp  teach  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
bearing  upon  religion  and  morality.  Vast  sums  of  money 
are  invested  in  the  buildings  in  which  this  instruction  is 
carried  on. 

All  the  steps  of  the  noblest  of  the  human  race  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Plymouth  have  been  marked  by  efforts 
for  higher  stages  of  knowledge  concerning  these  sub- 
jects. Everywhere  man  has  told  his  earnestness  in 
blood-red  characters.  Streams  of  human  blood  have 
flowed  in  every  century  except  the  past  one,  so  deter- 
mined and  devoted  has  mankind  been,  and  so  highly  has 
it  esteemed  morality  and  religion. 

Now  the  public  school  has  a  mission  greater  and  higher 
than  the  inculcation  of  the  .three  R's;  thru  them  the 
children  are  to  be  introduced  to  morality  and  religion. 
Once  it  was  thought  these  should  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  it  was  decided  that  religion  should  not  be. 
Then  there  was  a  great  expansion  of  effort  to  employ  the 
Day  of  Rest  for  teaching  these  subjects  to  the  children; 
this  day  was  dedicated  with  deeper  earnestness  to  a  bet- 
ter and  larger  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

It  is  apparent  that  school  authorities  and  parents 
should  co-operate  in  this  noble  effort;  the  former  deny- 
ing the  school  buildings  to  be  used  for  teaching  religion, 
should  in  no  way  hinder  the  attempt  of  the  parents  to 
have  it  taught  to  them  on  Sunday.  Mark  here  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Catholics.  At  great  expense  to  themselves, 
realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to  the  human 
race,  they  do  not  limit  their  teaching  of  religion  to  what 
may  be  done  on  Sunday;  they  arrange  for  it  on  all  school 
days. 

If  the  city  authorities  decide  to  allow  halls  to  be  open 
for  musical  performance  on  Sunday  that  is  one  thing, 
but  for  a  board  of  education  to  allow  buildings  dedicated 
to  school  purposes  so  to  be  used  is  quite  another.  As 
has  been  shown  the  boards  of  education  have  forbidden 
religion  to  be  taught  in  the  school  buildings,  saying, 
"  Teach  religion  to  the  children  in  the  Sunday  schools 
and  churches."  Shall  now  the  boards  of  education  put 
musical  performances  into  the  school  buildings  to  draw 
children  and  people  into  them  and  away  from  the 
churches? 

This  is  quite  another  matter  from  the  openmg  of  mu- 
seums on  Sunday;  that  might  be  done  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent; that  for  purposes  of  instruction  for  people  who  are 
employed  six  days  in  the  week.  The  object  of  the  Sun- 
day concert  is  not  instruction;  it  is  amusement.  The 
effect  is  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  what  is  im- 
pressed by  the  bells  of  the  church  towers:  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  and  rest  from  your  labors;  on  this  day 


think  of  the  highest  and  best  things;  meet  and  study 
concerning  your  duty  to  God  and  man."  For  six  nights 
in  the  week  there  are  pknty  of  halls  where  music  is  of- 
fered to  those  who  desire  it;  it  is  as  if  there  was  a  scarc- 
ity that  the  school-houses  should  be  opened  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  which  is  not  true. 

Let  us  ask  the  merchant  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
have  his  clerk  spend  Sunday  in  the  Sunday-school  or 
church  or  in  the  music  hall?  Let  us  ask  the  teacher  the 
same  question  conceniing  his  pupils.  Let  us  see  how 
this  fashion  of  things  will  operate  in  the  country;  there 
is  a  single  school-house  and  there  is  a  single  church  build- 
ing, with  services  in  the  morning  and  evening,  with  Sun- 
day school  in  the  afternoon.  Shall  the  board  of  educa- 
tion allow  a  band  of  musicians  to  come  from  some  small 
village  to  amuse  the  stragglers  who  will  not  go  to  church, 
and  also  draw  with  them  the  half-formed  characters  al- 
ways existing,  and  thus  paralyze  the  none  too-successful 
efforts  of  the  religious  and  moi:aI  people  of  that  commu- 
nity? 

A  board  of  education  represents  all  the  various  re- 
ligious sects  and  must  act  for  them,  whether  it  has  any 
itself  personally  or  not,  it  cannot  but  possess  insight  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  possession  to  the  com- 
munity of  morality  and  religion.  They  know  well  that 
the  greatness  of  this  metropolis  does  not  consist  in  its 
buildings  or  railways,  but  in  the  high  character  of  its  peo- 
ple. This  matter,  therefore,  must  be  considered  from  the 
high  standpoint  whether  it  is  a  co-operative  effort  for  the 
betterment  of  man's  moral  nature.  It  is  not  intrinsically 
wrong  to  listen  on  Sunday  to  variations  on  ''  Old  Dog 
Tray."  But  if  we  dig  down  deep  we  shall  find  the  church 
and  the  school  stand  on  the  same  essential  basis,  and  for 
one  of  these  to  hinder  the  progress  and  stability  of  the 
other  would  be  most  unwise.  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 


Professor  Hanus's  Pedagogical  Creed. 

Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  university,  has  given  to 
the  Brooklyn  Daiiy  Eagle  the  following  statement  as  a 
summary  of  the  advanced  educational  theory  of  to-day: 

"E>lucation  is  directed,  progressive  participation  in  life's 
opportunities,  duties,  ana  privileges.  Sucn  participation 
must  be  so  planned  as  to  promote  the  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  each  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  adapt  him 
to  the  civilization  of  his  time.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  edu- 
cation herein  defined  would  not  recognize  any  specialization. 
At  about  the  age  of  12  the  work  done  by  the  pupil,  whether 
intellectual  or  manual,  should  begin  to  reveal  to  pupil  and 
teachers  the  pupil's  special  aptitudes,  and  from  this  time 
forwutl  a  training  in  cnoice  should  lead  the  pupil  to  complete 
self -discovery  by  the  time  M  is  18  or  19  years  old.  Sucn  an 
education  ought  to  be  possible  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  coverea  by  the  public  school  program,  and  is  more  spe- 
cifically defined  as  follows: 

**  Elementary  or  pre-secondary  education  should  provide  the 
most  salutary  physical  environment  for  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
mote his  normal  physical  development  thru  appropriate  train- 
ing; it  should  open  the  mind  of  the  child  and  let  the  world 
in;  it  should  stimulate  and  pratify  curiosity  in  every  field  of 
worthy  human  activity,  and  utilize  this  curiosity  for  the  ac- 
(juisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  permanent 
interests  in,  ^d  power  over  this  knowledge;  it  should  ac- 
quaint the  pupil  with  his  duties  and  his  privileges  as  a  tem- 
porarily dependent  member  of  seciety,  and  promote  the 
aevelopment  of  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  in  harmony 
with  his  growing  insight.  At  about  the  age  of  12  or  13  the 
period  of  secondary  education  begins. 

"The  special  task  of  secondary  education  is: 

"First— To  promote  the  pupil  s  normal  physical  develop- 
ment. 
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"  Second— To  stimulate  every  individual  to  aim  at  inteUi- 

fent  self-support  or  some  wortl^  form  of  life  work,  whether 
e  inherits  an  income  or  not,  and  to  give  him  general  prep- 
,  aration  for  such  activity. 

"To  stimulate  and  prepare  each  pupil,  so  far  as  his  age 
and  the  time  limits  of  secondarv  education  permit,  to  partic- 
ipate, intelligently  and  helpfully,  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part. 

"Fourth— To  prepare  and  stimulate  each  pupil  to  carry 
forward  his  own  development  uninterruptedly,  so  far  as  his 
circumstances  permit,  thru  self-teachii^,  whether  he  con- 
tinues his  studies  in  some  higher  institution  after  his  school 
life  is  closed  or  whether  he  enters  at  once  on  his  active  life 
work. 

"  At  the  Bxe  of  18  or  19  the  pupil's  school  education  should 
cease.  He  should  be  ready  for  college,  or,  if  he  does  not  go 
to  college  or  professional  school,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  his  chosen  calling,  with  some  knowledge  of  its  scope 
and  meaning,  some  knowledge  of  the  uiulerlying  principles 
on  which  success  in  it  depends,  and  some  power  over  its 
fundamental  facts  and  processes." 


£/Conomy  in  Teaching  School 

By  E.  L.  Blackshbar,  Prairie  View,  Texas. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  a  shortening  of  the  public 
school  curriculum  and  an  elimination  of  much  useless 
text-book  material?  Is  there  not  a  need  for  a  simplifica- 
tion of  educational  methods?  Are  the  results  attained 
commensurate  with  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  con- 
sumed? In  arithmetic,  for  example,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  confine  efforts  in  the  first  four  grades  to  a  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  processes,  with  much  drill  to  secure 
rapid,  automatic  accuracy  in  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying, and  .dividing,  and  with  much  drill  in  simple  analy- 
sis? While  in  the  four  grammar  grades  fractions,  com- 
mon and  decimals,  could  be  thoroly  attained,  with  much 
drill  in  simple  percentage.  Algebraic  processes  should 
be  taught  right  along  with  the  arithmetical  as  algebra  is 
only  generalized  arithmetic. 

In  language  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  labyrinth  of 
disjointed,  illogical  sentence  writing  and  grammatical 
analysis  and  in  its  stead  language  study — study  of  a  few 
pieces  of  real  literature  should  he  substituted.  The  mas- 
tery of  a  dozen  pieces  of  good  literature  in  the  primary 
grades  and  another  dozen  in  the  grammar  grades  would 
give  a  real  knowledge  of  langtiage  and  a  real  love  for 
Bterature  and  an  insight  into  it,  not  now  attained  in 
years  of  so-called  language  lessons.  Take  a  selection 
like  the  Chase: 

The  staff  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made, 
By  live  Glenartney  s  hazel  shade, 

etc.  To  become  saturated  with  the  sentiments,  imagery, 
style,  allusions,  and  setting  of  a  gem  like  this  is  to  know 
limguage  and  to  attain  to  literature.  Such  selections 
should  become  a  part  of  memory,  not  by  formal  commit- 
ting by  rote,  but  by  wise,  persistent,  varied  study.  When 
once  memorized  as  the  incidental  result  of  proper  study 
and  analysis,  such  a  selection  should  be  often  repeated  by 
thd  class;  one  member  could  start,  another  take  it  up 
whenever  called  on,  and  so  on  around  the  class;  again, 
the  class  in  concert  could  repeat  it,  catching  its  spirit 
and  calling  up  by  imagination  its  splendid  imagery. 
Again,  the  teacher  could  repeat  it  to  the  class,  the  class 
sympathetically  following  in  thought. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  grammar  years  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  is  a  splendid  subject  for  literature  study.  This 
play  of  the  great  dramatist  will  afford  more  real  culture 
than  eight  years  of  sentence  and  grammar  drill.  This 
play  should  be  so  taught  and  so  learned  that  the  class 
really  knows  the  piece,  knows  every  shade  of  thought  in 
it,  and  every  word,  too;  knows  the  truths  and  sentiments 
and  can  quote  intelligently,  appreciatively,  and  sympa- 
thetically any  passage  in  it;  knows  the  characters  as  he 
knows  his  schoolmates  and  the  members  of  his  family  at 
home. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  teaching  literature  in  the  com- 
mon school  to  cover  the  range  r»f  human  literature,  but 
to  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  the  field  of  literature  as  a 
part  of  life  work  and  life  growth  after  school  days. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  common  school  to  attempt 
to  teach  the  child  everything  that  he  will  need  to  know 
in  after  life;  as,  for  example,  arithmetic  should  not  be 
so  taught  as  if  the  pupil  were  to  master  in  school  every 
possible  mathematical  process  and  detail  that  any  human 
being  might  afterward  be  expected  to  find  out  and  use  in 
any  and  every  calling  whatsoever.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  the  teacher's  office  and  duty  to  teach  a  child 
mathematics  in  school  so  that  he  would  be  ready  for  any 
problem  in  any  or  every  line,  whether  common  business 
or  banking,  or  any  line  of  engineering  or  astronomical 
calculation  or  what  not. 

Rather  the  true  purpose  is  to  give  such  discipline  and 
training  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  master  details  when 
they  come  in  actual  life,  and  to  apply  his  mental  powers 
and  knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  processes  when  ac- 
tual life  supplies  the  motive  and  necessity  for  such  at- 
tainment. 

Culture  and  fundamental  information  are  the  aims  of 
the  schools,  not  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  facts,  de- 
tails, and  processes,  whether  in  mathematics,  science,  or 
history. 

More  must  be  left  to  initiative,  and  more  reliance  placed 
on  the  normal  development  of  the  mind.  Teachers  are 
unduly  anxious  to  teach  many  things.  The  mind  does 
not  assimilate  and  wisely  rejects  most  of  this  dead  ma- 
terial, but  there  is  the  loss  of  energy  spent  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  unassimilable  mental  material.  But  the  worst 
effect  is  seen  in  the  weakening  of  mental  spontaneity, 
the  checking  of  personal  initiative  and  the  dwarfing  of 
the  natural  growth  of  the  mind. 

The  so-called  self-made  man  has  this  advantage  that 
the  natural  spontaneity  of  his  mind  has  not  been  weak- 
ened. His  mental  elasticity  is  perfect.  *  Reaction  is 
equal  to  action,  and  growth  is  strong,  normal,  and  con- 
stant. Wrong  methods  in  school  check,  even  destroy,  men- 
tal reaction,  which  is  as  important  as  action.  It  is  in  the 
after  effect  of  a  lesson  that  best  or  only  true  results  are 
seen.  It  is  the  thought  that  comes  after  the  lesson  or 
out  of  school  hours  into  the  child's  mind  of  itself  or  in 
obedience  to  the  mind's  own  laws  that  reveals  the  best 
effect  of  the  lesson.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when 
a  child  comes  home  from  a  picnic,  or  from  the  circus,  or 
the  matinee.  How  natural,  real,  and  interesting  the 
comments  and  comparisons  miade.  A  child  will  tiuk  for 
days  to  his  mother  about  a  visit  to  the  menagerie  or  an 
excursion  to  the  country. 

Text-books  should  be  simplified  and  shortened.  Autom- 
atism in  certain  fundamental  processes  in  numbers  and 
language  should  be  attained.  This  is  nature's  way.  It 
is  economy  in  the  highest  sense,  of  time,  attention,  and 
will  power.  Culture,  power,  ease,  grace,  should  be  at- 
tained. Accuracy,  mastery,  develop  character.  Less 
time  on  useless  details  of  text-book,  more  stress  on  the 
social  side,  more  emphasis  on  conduct,  on  good-will,  on 
obedience  to  authority,  on  regard  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  on  courage  and  hardihood  to  insist  on  the 
right  in  social  and  moral  action — would  make  the  schools 
more  economic  and  more  efficient. 

The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive. 


Nebraska's  Prehistoric  Quarries. 

There  are  great  fiint  quarries  in  Nebraska  in  which 
scientists  have  found  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  people 
entirely  different  from  the  Indians  or  mound  builders. 
The  area  covered  by  the  quarries  is  something  like  300 
acres  and  from  the  flints,  which  are  scattered  about,  three 
races  are  proved  to  have  lived  here. 

That  this  unknown  race  was  not  related  to  the  Mound 
Builders  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  metals  are 
found  in  the  quarries.  The  Mound  Builders  did  not  be- 
long to  the  stone  age  and  this  new  race  certainly  did. 
As  the  Mound  Builders  preceded  the  Indians  so  it  seems 
this  third  race  preceded  the  Mound  Builders  by  some 
centuries. 
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School  Sports. 

By  Prin.  J.  M.  Green,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

There  ia  a.  distinct  difference  between  school  sports 

and  athletics.     Athletics  aim  to  accomplish   great  feats 

'    of  strength  in  contention  and  require  that  those  who 

would  excel  in  them  devote  themselves  to  them  to  the 

sacrifice  of  anything  that  may  tend  to  distract. 

Practice,  exercise,  sleep,  diet,  refraining  from  study, 
reading  or  any  occupation  that  tends  to  draw  nourish- 
ment from  the  muscle  to  the  brain  must  be  carefully 
guarded. 

School  sports  are  designed  to  furnish  healthful  recrea- 
tion, enjoyment  and  reaction  from  study — such  a  reac- 
tion as  tends  to  preserve  a  proper  balancing  of  nourish- 
ment between  brain  and  muscle.  Athletics  and  school 
sports  are  not  consistent  with  each  other. 

If,  for  instance,  a  school  aims  to  excel  in  athletics,  it 
must  select  its  most  promising  pupils  in  this  line  and 
then  sacrifice  everything  to  their  athletic  training.  Gym- 
nasium, playground,  physical  director,  bath-rooms,  diet, 
recreation  hours,  organization  of  "  rooters,"  cheers, 
school  songs,  everything  must  center  around  these  few. 
Instead  of  this  influence  tending  to  promote  healthful 
exercise  among  students,  it  tends  to  deaden  such  exer- 
cise. The  general  student  body  must  content  itself  with 
hanging  around  the  gymnasium  gallery,  sitting  on  the 
playground  benches,  the  boys  escorting  their  girl  friends 
to  the  game,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  promenading  the 
sidewalks  with  high  collars,  elongated  cuffs,  rolled-up 
trousers  and  cigaret  puffs,  while  they  wisely  discuss  the 
merits  of  "  our  team,  don't  cher  know." 

Ther«  is  a  distinct  absence  of  that  healthful,  all-around 
development  that  makes  the  manly,  good-natured,  vigor- 
ous student  who  is  a  joy  both  on  the  playground  and  in 
the  school-room. 

If  a  school  desires  to  promote  school  sports,  it  should 
be  provided  if  possible  with  an  indoor  play-room  and  an 
outdoor  playground.  The  sports  should  be  so  planned 
that  they  are  healthful,  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible 
engage  every  pupil  in  the  school.  Games  should  be  ar- 
ranged between  classes  or  divisions  of  classes,  societies, 
clubs,  etc.  If  it  is  desirable  to  exchange  games  with 
neighboring  schools  the  team  chosen  for  t^is  purpose 


should  be  composed  of  those  who  have  shoiwn  excellence 
in  the  different  divisions  or  classes  and  in  their  legitimate 
part  in  those  classes,  and  games  should  be  arranged  only 
with  schools  having  similar  conditions  that  there  may  be 
a  chance  of  victory  without  perversion  of  purpose. 

Such  a  conduct  of  sports  as  this  is  consistent  with 
studies,  indeed  promotes  them,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  use  of  buildings  such  as  gymnasiums  that  are  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  a  chosen  and  fa- 
vored few,  and  that  few  chosen  for  reasons  that  prove 
that  they  least  of  any  in  the  school  need  this  exercise  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  must  be  strong  to  be  chosen. 

In  the  conduct  of  school  sports  we  have  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  of  England  examples  in  contrast  to  our 
American  system. 

These  universities  are  composed  each  of  about  twenty 
colleges.  Each  of  these  colleges  has  its  teams,  and  the 
varsity  team  is  made  up  of  the  picked  men  of  these  teams 
and  the  exchange  games  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  two 
universities. 

In  America  a  university  having  as  many  students  as 
the  twenty  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  usually 
put  forth  but  one  team.  This  team  will  confine  itself 
largely  to  playing  with  other  colleges,  hence  there  is  lit- 
tle development  of  the  student  body  of  any  college  and 
the  team  itself  is  frequently  reduced  to  pure  athletics. 

If  there  is  any  definite  relation  between  athletics  and 
permanent  good  health  or  study,  it  is  probably  an  inverse 
ratio. 

Well  organized  school  sports  promote  both  good  health 
and  study. 

We  note  that  the  Columbia  freshmen  and  sophomores 
felt  it  needful  to  have  a  traditionary  scrap — the  former 
trying  to  have  a  dinner  and  the  latter  to  prevent  them. 
Just  why  they  should  do  this  is  explained  by  one  of  the 
latter  to  a  policeman :  "  You  see  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
used  to  fight;  that's  what  made  them  great;  there  is  no 
greatness  without  fighting;  they  fought  to  kill.  Ours  is  in 
pantomime  mainly ;  it  is  keeping  alive  an  old  custom.  See  ? " 

Some  Vale  students  assaulted  some  ticket  sellers;  the 
court  took  no  notice  of  the  plea  that  they  were  college 
students  (once  potent),  but  fined  one  $200,  four  others 
$100  each. 


Saunders  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska. —John  Latenser,  Architect 
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The  Passing  of  the  Rural  Schoolmaster.  II 

'By  State  Supt.  tO.  JC-  FobuUr.  Lincoln^  ^ebre^Ka. 


From  the  United  States  Commissioner's  report  and 
from  many  state  superintendents'  reports  and  letters  I 
have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the 


Percenia  jcs  of  Male  Teachers. 


STATES         1870     1880     1890     1895     1899     1900     1901 


Arkansas 73  82  71  —  —  60  — 

California 40  32  21  —  —  17  — 

Connecticut....  23  28  15  11  10  10  — 

Florida. 66  62  48  42  39  37  - 

Georpa 71  65  54  54  46  45  - 

Illinois 44  45  41  37  -  38  — 

Indiana 60  57  51  48  —  47  45 

Iowa. 39  34  21  -  20  20  16 

Kansas ,....  48  54  40  —    .     —  33  — 

Massachusetts  13  13  11  10  —  8  — 

Michigan 25  30  22  23  22  20  — 

Minnesota —  36  21  27  —  22  21 

Missouri....:...  —  56  45  —  —  38  — 

Montana. 60  39  23  —  —  15  17 

Nebraska 52  41  27  27  22  22  19 

New  York. 23  25  16  15  —  12  12 

North  Carolina  73  71  59  -  —  48  — 

Ohio 43  48  43  -  -  40  - 

Rhode  Island..  24  19  13  11  -  11  10 

South  Dakota.  25  41  30  32  26  25  - 

Texas -  -  60  52  -  52  - 

Vermont —  16  11  13  -  18  - 

Virginia 64  59  39  -  -  33  33 

Washin^n....  47  37  40  —  —  81  — 

Wisconsin 29  29  20  —  —  18  — 

Wyoming 29  44  19  —  —  15  — 

Many  of  the  letters  of  the  state  superintendents  in  re- 
ply to  my  request  for  statistics  on  the  percentages  of 
male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  their  respective 
states  during  certain  year*  contain,  in  addition,  signifi- 
cant statements,  all  of  which  I  append.  I  omit  none  that 
you  may  appreciate  the  equanimi^  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

J.  J,  Dojrne,  Arkansas: 

"  You  will  note  that  the  number  of  female  teachers  is  on 
the  increase.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this:  First, 
they  are  more  willing  than  male  teachers  to  take  a  normal 
a>urse  of  study;  hence,  their  services  are  more  acceptable. 
Second,  while  deserving  as  much  as  the  male  teachers,  they 
are  content  to  work  for  lower  wages,  and  do  not  become  dis- 
gruntled in  consequence  of  the  snudl  pay  they  receive." 

Charles  D.  Hine,  Connecticut: 

"In  this  state  principals  of  graded  schools  are  designated 
as  teachers.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  appears  that  the 
rural  schoolmaster  mis  nearly  vanished.  The  relative  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  reason 
for  the  change  is  that  educated  and  competent  men  can  ob- 
tain larger  wages  in  other  vocations  than  teaching.  Women 
without  much  education  but  with  a  normal  schooTpolish  can 
obtain  positions  and  are  willing  to  work  for  the  wages 
offered.  It  is  a  phase  of  supply  and  demand.  My  view  is 
that  the  feminization  of  schools  is  not  best  for  the  children. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  children  were  instructed  for  a  year  or 
two  by  a  good  man  teacher.  Accordingly  I  deplore  the  dis- 
appewuice  of  the  good  village  schoolmaster.  He  will  return 
by  and  by  when  we  have  succeeded  in  uniting  our  small 
schools."^ 

Frank  L.  Jones,  Indiana: 

"We  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  male  teachers  in 
ttie  rural  schools  than  in  the  city  and  town  schools.  Our  state 
does  not  show  as  heavy  fallinc:  off  of  male  teachers  in  the 
TWrtd  communities  as  many  other  states  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  a  different  organization,  and  pay,  in  most  communi- 
ties, better  salaries  than  are  paid  in  other  states.  We  have 
the  township  unit  system  in  Indiana  and  one  man  has  full 
control  of  educational  affairs  for  that  entire  township.  This 
officer  or  trustee  is  always  »  man  and  you  can  see  at  once 
that  the  tendency  would  oe  to  keep  men  in  the  schools,  there 
being  less  sentiment  and  more  responsibility  in  the  selection 
of  teachers." 

Richard  C.  Barrett,  Iowa: 

"  In  1898  the  Supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Burkhead  vs. 
Independent  district  of  Independence  decided  that  the  stat- 


utes of  Iowa  do  not  give  to  boards  of  directors  authority  to 
employ  teachers  for  more  than  a  single  school  year  at  any 
one  time.  As  a  consequence  there  is  quite  general  unrest 
among  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  in  cities 
and  towns  especially.  For  the  year  ending:  in  September^ 
1900,  there  were  fewer  male  teacners  by  sixHiundred  in  our 
schools  than  were  engas^ed  in  teaching  the  previous  year, 
while  the  percentage  of  males  decreiued  from  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  in  1870  to  20.4  per  cent,  in  1899.  Many  men  occu- 
pying positions  considered  among  the  best  have  voluntarily 
abai^oned  teaching,  in  part  because  of  the  short  term  of 
service  for  which  contracts  may  be  drawn.  Young  men 
about  to  choose  their  work  for  life  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a 
profession  that  offers  only  an  annual  contract.  The  people 
themselves  seldom  choose  an  officer  for  less  than  two  years. 
County  and  state  officers  are  generally  elected  for  two  vears: 
countv  supervisors  and  railroad  commissioners  are  elected 
for  three  years;  judges  of  district  court  for  four,  and  su- 
preme court  judges  for  six  years.  The  people,  are,  I  think, 
not  averse  to  this  order.  A  board  of  directors  is  a  continuous 
body,  and  might  with  perfect  safety  be  given  authority  to 
elect  its  teacners  for  at  least  three  years.  Legislative  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  would  encourage  men  to  enter  upon  and 
continue  longer  in  the  service  of  teaching,  which  is  very  de- 
sirable." 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Massachusetts: 

"  We  have  no  data  to  show  the  relative  number  of  male 
and  female  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  at  stated  intervals 
of  time.  I  know,  however,  that  fifty  years  ago,  the  winter 
schools  in  our  small  towns  were  taught  almost  universally  by 
men  and  the  summer  schools  almost  universally  by  women. 
To-day  the  schools  in  our  small  towns  are  no  longer  known 
as  summer  and  winter  schools.  They  are  kept  continuously, 
with  the  only  ordinary  vacation  breaks,  for  a  minimum  period 
of  thirty-two  weeks,  that  being  the  requirement  of  the  state 
law  for  all  our  towns  and  cities.  Most  of  these  rural  schools 
are  kept  several  weeks  loneer.  They  are  taught  now  the 
entire  year  almost  universiuly  by  women.  The  ratio  of  men 
to  women  in  the  teaching  force  for  the  entire  state,  in  1891, 
was  1  to  9.5.  It  kept  fiuliiup  until  1894  when  it  got  as  low  as 
1  to  10.6.  Since  that  time  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
has  been  slowly  rising.  In  1900,  it  was  1  to  10.2.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  there  is  an  increasing  per- 
manency of  tenure  with  us.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  to  positions  to  be  filled  was  1.15  to  1  in 
1891  and  1.10  to  1  in  1900.  My  personal  conviction  is  that  the 
proportion  of  men  in  the  teaching  force  is  too  smaU.  It  is 
nighly  important  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools 
shall  he  brought  under  the  iimuence  of  both  men  and  women 
teachers." 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  North  Carolina: 

"  Decrease  of  white  male  teachers  in  ten  years  was  281. 
Increase  of  white  female  teachers  was  708.  Decrease  of  col- 
ored male  teachers,  382.  Increase  of  colored  female  teach- 
ers 266.  One  reason  why  there  is  an  increase  in  female 
teachers  is  that  most  of  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools 
is  elementary,  and  it  is  found  that  women  are  better  teachers 
for  this  class  of  teaching  than  men.  Another  reason  is  that 
men  are  finding  more  profitable  employment  in  other  lines 
than  school  teaching,  while  as  yet  the  sphere  of  woman's 
work  is  limited  and  hence  she  goes  into  the  school-room." 

Joseph  W,  Southall,  Virginia: 

"The  public  school  system  of  this  state  was  organized  in 
1871,  ana  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and  efficiency,  tho  I 
am  of  the  opiraon  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  could 
command  the  services  of  an  increasing  number  of  educated 
men  to  give  strength  and  virility  to  the  schools.  The  ten- 
dency to  multiply  schools  in  the  rural  districts  has  done  much 
to  weaken  the  school  system  in  this  and  in  other  states,  and 
one  reason  for  this  increase  in  our  schools  is  due  to  the  pres- 
sure frequently  brought  to  bear  on  school  officials  to  make 
places  for  young  women  who  have  influential  relatives  behind 
the  movement  to  establish  new  schools." 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin: 

"The  school  system  of  this  state  was  first  organized  in 
1848.  An  examination  of  the  reports  does  not,  however, 
ever,  show  anything  very  satisfactory  as  to  the  relative 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  imtil  1862.  Up  to  1860  the  schools  of  the 
state  were  supervised  by  towns  school  superintendents 
and  it  appears  that  the  reports  obtain^  from  these 
officers  were  very  .meajger  and  often  unreliable.  I  am, 
however,  able  to  guess  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
that  up  to  1860  or  1861  the  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers hired  each  year  was  about  equal.  It  seems  that  during 
the  winter  terms  about  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  were 
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males,  and  this  proportion  was  reversed  during  the  summer. 
The  winter  schools  m  the  earlv  history  of  the  state  were  very 
large  and  frequently  attended  by  persons  more  them  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  people  generally  considered  a  woman  in- 
competent to  control  such  a  school.  In  1862 1  find  that  the 
mmiber  of  male  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  was 
2,349;  durinfip  the  simimer,  418;  while  of  female  teachers,  the 
number  employed  in  the  winter  was  1,810,  and  in  the  summer 
8,462.  The  statistics  at  this  time  included  those  teaching  in 
what  were  then  cities,  as  well  as  what  we  now  cidl  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  fact,  in  the  compilation  all  the  way  thru,  the  sta- 
tistics are  divided  only  as  to  cities  under  city  superintendents 
and  towns,  villages,  and  cities  under  county  superintendents. 
I  have  not  given  the  statistics  for  the  forty  or  fifty  cities  un- 
der city  superintendents.  In  1867  the  number  of  males  em- 
ployed was  1,822;  of  females  employed,  5,059.  In  1872  the 
number  of  males  certificated  was  2,266;  of  females,  5,007. 
There  is  evidently  some  inconsistency  in  these  statistics,  but 
I  am  unable  to  tell  you  where  it  is.  In  1877,  the  number  of 
males  certificated  was  3,075;  and  of  females,  6,214.  The 
number  of  males  certificated  m  1882  was  1,873;  females  5, 753. 
In  1887,  males  1,969;  females  6,789.  In  1892,  males  1,836: 
females,  7,289.  In  1897  the  number  of  males  certificated 
was  1,953,  while  the  number  employed  was  2,218;  and  the 
number  of  females  certificated  was  6,627,  and  employed 
7,582.  This  apparent  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
first-grade  certificates  are  good  for  four  years,  second  for 
two  years,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  hold  countersigned,  normal  school, 
university,  and  college  diplomas,  and  limited  aiul  unlimitea 
state  certificates.  In  1900  the  number  of  males  certi^cated 
was  1396;  the  number  of  females,  6,007.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  of  these,  147  males  received  first-grade  cer- 
tificates, 324  second  grade,  925  third  grade;  while  310  women 
received  first-grade  certificates,  1312  second-grade,  and  4,385 
third  grade. 

"  I  might^add  here  that  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  man 
teaching  in  a  school  during  the  summer,  unless  he  holds  a 
position  as  principal  in  a  gnded  or  high  school." 

In  Nebraska  the  number  of  men  teachers  in  the  ranks 
is  also  rapidly  decreasing.  The  highest  number  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  state  was  2,861,  in  1890.  Since  that  tune 
it  has  wavered  along  about  2,500,  2,400,  2,300,  dropping 
to  2,133  in  1893,  rebounding  to  2,700  in  1896  (remem- 
ber the  times!)  dropping  again  to  2,038  in  1899,  and 
2,062  in  1900.  Last  year  (1901)  the  number  reported 
was  1,840.  This  year  (1902)  the  number  is  1,862.  All 
this  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  teachers  and  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. We  usually  ascribe  low  salaries  as  the  chief 
cause  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  teachers 
employed  from  year  to  year.  If  we  insist  upon  that  we 
must  make  our  comparisons  between  the  salaries  paid  for 
teaching  and  the  salaries  paid  in  the  other  professions 
and  in  the  trades  and  the  various  lines  of  business,  for 
the  salaries  of  men  teachers  in  Nebraska  during  the  past 
twenty  years  show  a  slight  increase  from  year  to  year 
with  occasional  variations.  Previous  to  1885  the  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  state  never 
exceeded  $40.00.  In  1886  it  jumped  to  $43.74,  and  until 
1891  ranged  between  that  amount  and  $43.00.  The  lat- 
ter vear  it  advanced  to  $44.81,  in  1892  to  $45.20,  in  1893 
to  $47.59,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  state,  with 
the  exception  of  the  present  year  (1902).  From  that 
time  to  1898  it  gradually  declined  to  $42.61.  In  1899 
it  was  $45.05,  in  1900  $46.26,  in  1901  $47.54,  and  in 
1902  $49.15.  One  must  remember  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  these  years.  From  1872  un- 
til 1881  inclusive  the  average  monthly  salary  of  women 
teachers  ranged  along  about  $5.00  less  than  the  men. 
From  1882  to  1888  it  varied  from  $6.00  to  $9.00  less. 
From  1889  to  1892  it  was  about  $5.00  less.  Since  1893 
it  has  varied  from  $6.50  less  to  nearly  $10.00  less  than 
the  men  receive.  Last  year  (1901)  the  difference  was 
$9.31. 

The  following  table  is  self-explanatory  of  conditions  in 
Nebraska: 

For  years  our  magazines  and  journals  have  been  dis- 
cussing rural  life,  its  purity  and  simplicity,  contrasting  it 
with  the  foul  atmosphere  and  complexity  of  life  in  the 
great  cities.  The  recent  publications  of  the  late  census 
statistics  showing  the  continued  and  continuous  and  in- 
creasing flow  of  life  from  country  to  city  has  accentuated 
this.  Attention  has  been  called  in  periodicals  to  im- 
{urovements  in  rural  school  life,  to  the  introduction  of 
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TBACHBB8 

h 

AVXRAGB  MONTH- 
LY SALARY 

YEAR 

|a 

• 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1871 

560 

520 

52 

$39  24 

$36  64 

1872 

773 

739 

51 

38  50 

38  40 

1873 

..  1046 

1176 

47 

39  36 

38  90 

1874 

..  1252 

1483 

46 

37  98 

32  12 

1875 

..  1504 

1587 

48 

38  60 

88  10 

1876 

..  1468 

1893 

44 

37  14 

82  84 

1877 

..  1571 

2153 

42 

35  46 

31  80 

1878 

..  1609 

2121 

43 

34  65 

25  75 

1879 

..  1607 

2221 

42 

83  25 

29  56 

1880 

..  1670 

2430 

40 

36  12 

31  92 

1881 

..  1866 

2964 

39 

34  30 

29  10 

1882 

..  1862 

3507 

34 

37  99 

28  50 

1883 

..  1788 

3802 

32 

38  90 

29  60 

1884 

..  1845 

3891 

32 

89  50 

82  90 

1885 

..  2575 

6344 

29 

43  74 

37  74 

1886 

..  2605 

5884 

31 

42  68 

84  70 

1887 

..  2529 

6346 

29 

43  72 

35  72 

1888 

..  2752 

7134 

28 

43  18 

35  54 

1889 

..  2751 

7593 

27 

43  38 

89  94 

1890 

..  2861 

7694 

27 

43  00 

37  92 

1891 

..  2409 

6392 

27 

44  81 

89  80 

1892 

..  2335 

6750 

26 

45  20 

89  20 

1893 

..  2133 
..  2393 

7231 
7080 

28 
25 

47  59 
46  74 

38  06 

1894 

89  52 

1895 

..  2548 

6943 

27 

44  18 

38  66 

1896- 

..  2700 

7368 

27 

44  53 

37  58 

1897 

..  2514 

6833 

27 

42  57 

86  14 

1898 

..  2438 

7175 

25 

42  61 

86  04 

1899 

..  2038 

7155 

22 

45  05 

86  56 

1900 

..  2062 

7401 

22 

46  26 

86  90 

1901 

..   1840 

7645 

19 

47  54 

38  23 

1902 

..   1862 

7767 

19 

49  15 

38  51 

agencies  that  ameliorate  conditions  of  farm  life  by  re- 
moving the  isolation  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  These 
agencies  include  good  roads,  free  rural  delivery  of  mail, 
telephones,  traveling  libraries,  university  extension 
courses,  and  suburban  electric  railways.  With  these 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  I  desire  to 
include  the  township  or  centralized  graded  rural  school. 
Now  here  is  a  great  topic!  Shall  I  stop?  The  rural 
schoolmaster  is  disappearing.  Let  him  go, — but  not 
alone.  The  rural  schoolmistress  may  accompany  him. 
She  should!  With  the  establishment  of  centralized 
graded  rural  schools  will  come  a  gigantic  stride  in  the 
standing  of  teachers,  a  small  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men  teachers,  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
women  teachers.  My  solution  of  the  rural  school  prob- 
lem is:  Consolidation  of  School  Districts,  Centralization 
of  Schools,  and  Public  Transportation  of  Pupils. 


Rational  Methods  with  Decimals. 

By  Supt.  Herman  S.  Piatt,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

In  passing  from  common  fractions  to  decimals  pupils 
commonly  have  the  impression  that  they  are  making  a 
tremendous  leap  ;  that  between  the  two  subjects  a  great 
gulf  is  fixed.  The  fact  that  they  are  both  called  frac- 
tions has  little  influence  in  correcting  this  impression,  and 
the  designation  **  common  "  for  those  he  meets  first  sim- 
ply adds  to  the  confusion.  Not  till  long  after  he  leaves 
school,  perhaps,  does  he  discover  that  in  actual  business 
life  the  decimal  is  the  *'  common  "  fraction. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed 
toward  showing  that  in  dealing  with  decimal  and  com- 
mon fractions  the  pupil  is  handling  quantities  which  are 
essentially  alike.  The  difference  in  method  of  writing 
is  the  one  which  strikes  the  pupil  most  prominently  and 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  constitutes  for  him  the 
real  distinction.  Test  your  pupils  who  have  completed 
decimals  and  see  how  many  will  tell  you  that  decimal 
fractions  have  no  denominat&r  ;  that  ^  is  not  a  decimal, 
but  that  .3  is.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if 
called  upon,  they  will  assert  with  infinite  glibness  that ''  a 
decimal  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a 
unit." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  the  teacher 
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should  labor  ^o^  unpre^s  her  pupils  with  the  fact  that  the 
fundaiaiBiita)  diatinotion  belW^n  eommon  and  decimal 
fractions  is  one  of  deiiominator.  The  denominator  of  a 
common  frs^^^on  may  be  bj^  nuxpbsar,  but  the  denom- 
nator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  always  10  or  a  power  of  10. 
This  can  be  done  without  using  the  word  power,"  for 
which  the  pupil  is  of  course  unprepared.  It  can  not  be  done 
by  a  mechani^l  memorizing  of  any  number  of  text- 
book definitions.  Because  qi  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
denominators  ofj  decimal  fractions  it  is  possible  to  write 
them  without  expressing  these  denominators  in  figures.  But 
the  denominators  are  there.  They  are  indicated  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  decimal  points.  Such  a  distinction,  however, 
is  superficial  and  accidental.  The  real  difference  is  one 
of  denominator.  This  point  should  be  emphasized  by  nu- 
merous examples,  until  it  is  clear  to  the  pupil,  altho  a 
formal  and  set  explanation  on  his  part  should  not  be  re- 
quired. He  is  then  ready  to  proceed  with  the  various 
operations  with  decimals. 

The  points  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  are  still  that 
decimals  are  only  a  kind  of  fraction,  and  that  the  same 
operations  may  be  and  are  performed  with  them  as  with 
common  fractions,  and  in  essentially  the  same  way.  For 
example,  the  first  thing  the'^upil  meets  is  the  reduction 
of  decimals  to  common  fractions.  What  is  this  but  re- 
ducing the  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms?  He  has  already 
learned  that  .25  is  simply  -]V^  written  in  a  more  conve- 
nient way.  The  whole  process  then  is  simply  one  of  re- 
ducing iVir  to  its  lowest  terms.  There  is  nothing  new 
for  him  to  learn. 

The  opposite  process,  reducing  the  conmion  fraction 
to  the  decimal  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  present 
more  difficulty.  But  if  the  pupil  has  thoroly  learned  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  merely  one 
of  denominator,  he  is  prepared  for  the  statement  that  it 
amounts  simply  to  changing  a  fraction  from  one  denom- 
inator to  another.  To  "  reduce  '^  {  to  a  decimal  is  to 
change  the  denominator  from  4  to  a  power  of  10.  The 
least  power  of  10  that  will  contain  4  is  100.  In  |  there 
^re  ^ffy  and  in  {  there  are  3  tim  es  ^V»  or  i^,  or  .75. 
Qut  the  arithmetic  t^lls  him  to  divide  the  numerator  bv 
th^  denominator.  It  works  an  example  for  him  in  whicn 
the  numerator  is  set  down,  then  the  decimal  point, 
^hen  ciphers.  The  division  is  performed  and  the 
quotient  properly  pointed  off.  This  means  that  in  ord^r 
to  reduce  common  fractions  to  decimals  the  pupil  must 
yse  a  complicated  form  of  dii^on  of  decimals  long  before 
h^  has  reached  that  subjiect.  The  explanation  that 
usually  accompanies  this  example  pnly  turns  simplicity 
into  confusion.  Yet,  as  was  just  shown,  the  process  is 
one  with  which  the  pupil  is  already  familiar. 

Let  U8  take  a  little  more  difficult  example.  It  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  i  to  a  decimal — that  is,  to  change  it 
from  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  8  to  one  whose  de- 
nominator is  a  power  of  10.  He  already  knows  that  in 
such  case  he  ishould  divide  the  required  denominator  by 
8  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  7  to  obtain  the  new  nu- 
merator. We  will  say  that  he  cannot  see  by  inspection 
what  is  the  least  power  of  10  that  will  contain  8.  Let 
him  perform  the  division,  beginning  experimentally  with 
10.  As  that  does  not  come  out  even,  let  him  try  100, 
the  next  power  of  10.  Do  not  speak  of  annexing  ciphers 
at  first,  but  call  it  trying  new  decimal  denominators.  Let 
him  continue  until  he  finds  a  power  of  10  that  will 
exactly  contain  his  denominator.  Then  let  him  multiply 
that  quotient  by  his  numerator  for  the  new  numerator. 
The  power  of  10  that  he  has  used  will  be  the  new  de- 
nominator. I  use  the  word  "  power  "  in  this  article  for 
convenience,  but  the  teacher  need  not  and  should  not 
use  it.    The  work  will  be  like  this : 

80000  2=§I5_^^875 

125  1000 


875 
Use  no  decimal  points  in  the  division.    Let  the  pupil 
work  a  number  in  this  way  to  jshow  him  that  the  pro- 
cess is  exactly  the  same  that  he  used  with  common  frac- 


tions. Then  he  is  ready  to  be  told  that  faistead  of  di- 
viding by  th$  denominator  and  niultb^yiiiffthe  nqmerator 
he  may  mult^iy  th^  nun(iefator  first  and  then  divide  by 
the  denominator.  The  result  is  the  same  and  the  work  is 
shorter.  Taking  the  illustration  used  above,  let  him 
multiiply  the  numerator  experimentally  by  10  and  divide 
by  the  denominator.  Ck)ntinue  to  multiply  by  10 — ^i.  e., 
annex  ciphers — ^until  the  division  is  even.  The  quotient 
will  be  the  new  numerator  and  the  power  of  10  used 
will  b$,  as  before,  the  new  denominator.    Thus  : 

8(7000 
^«=new  numerator. 

Since  we  have  multiplied  by  1,000,  therefore  1,000  is 
the  new  denominator.    *.*  S=tVA  or  .875. 

There  is  no  decimal  point  and  no  "  pointing  off  "  to 
confuse  the  pupil.  The  process  is  one  he  is  familiar  with 
from  his  work  in  common*  fractions. 

The  same  intimate  correspondence  in  processes  be- 
tween decimal  and  common  fractions  is  to  be  noted  and 
emphasized  as  the  pupil  meets  the  four  operations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  In 
the  first  two  the  pupil  has  learned  that  he  must  reduce 
the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  before  the  opera- 
tions can  be  performed.  That  is  exactly  what  he  must 
do  in  decimals,  tho  the  process  is  so  simple  that  he 
seldom  realizes  what  he  is  doing.  Why  must  the  deci- 
mals be  written  with  the  points  under  each  other  and  the 
decimal  point  of  the  result  under  these  ?  When  he  adds 
25  and  5  he  writes  it  thus  25  and  the  result  is  30. 

5 
When  he  adds  .25  and  .5  he  writes  it  thus  .26  and  the 

.5 
result  is  .75.  Why  is  this  ?  The  reason  usually  given 
by  book  and  teacher  is  not  an  explanation,  and  the  real 
reason  is  frequency  k>st  sight  of  even  by  the  teacher. 
When  he  writes  his  decunals  with  the  points  under  each 
other  he  is  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator. 
TWr+A=TWr+TWr==AV.    In  the  aame  way  .25+.5= 

.25 
.25H-.50=.76.    Or,  .50    We  deduce  the  .5  to  .50  in  the 

.75 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  common  fractions.  In  practice  we  never  actually 
annex  the  cipher,  and  the  pupil  seldom  learns  that  it  is 
even  to  be  understood.  Pupils  should  be  required  to 
work  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  conunon 
fractions  along  with  the  decimals,  not  only  that  they 
may  see  that  the  processes  are  fundamentally  the  same, 
but  also  that  they  may  learn  why  in  actual  Ufe  the  deci- 
mals are  by  far  the  more  common.  After  he  has  sohred 
a  number  of  examples  in  both  forms  he  will  not  needj;  to 
be  told  that  it  is  because  they  are.  easier  to  handle  and 
require  less  work.  To  this  end,  let  him  have  a  number 
of  such  exercises  as  these :  i+A+A+H- 

Then  the  corresponding  decimals  :  .8 

.1875 

.12 

.35 

In  multiplication  he  is  told  to  point  off  in  the  product 
as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  places  in  both  multi- 
plier and  multiplicand.  But  why?  On  that  point  he  will 
question  the  book  and  perhaps  the  teacher  in  vain.  Yet 
the  explfmation  contains  nothing  beyond  his  capacity 
to  grasp.  He  already  knows  that  iSWr  X  iV  =  tHIt- 
He  also  knows  that  the  last  fraction  is  written  decimally 
.0625.  It  is  only  a  step,  and  that  a  very  easy  one,  for 
him  to  learn  that  in  multiplication  of  decimals,  when  be 
is  multiplying  the  given  numbers  as  integers  he  is  multi- 
plying the  numerators,  and  when  he  is  pointing  off  the 
product  he  is  multiplying  the  denominators.  There  is 
nothing  new  for  him  in  this  method  of  multiplying  fine- 
tions.    That  is  the  way  he  has  always  done  it. 

Similarly  in  division.  Why  should  he  subtract  the 
decimal  places  in  the  divisor  from  those  in  the  dividend 
in  order  to  place  the  decimal  point  of  the  quotiantT 
Taking  the  same  quantities,  he  already  knows  tiuit 
.j]^ 4- Vikr=  (by cancellation)  W^ or .25.    Tluitii^tlit 
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new  numerator  ia  the  result  of  canceling  the  itiTerted 
numerator  of  Uie  divisor  into  the  numerator  of  the 
dividend;  and  the  new  denominator  is  obtained  by 
canceling  (dividing)  the  inverted  denominator  of  the 
divisor  into  the  denominator  of  the  dividend.  Di- 
viding l.OOOthB  by  lOths  gives  lOOths.  And  a  few 
similar  examples  skilfully  presented  will  eooti  bring  the 
class  to  see  how  the  rule  of  subtraction  is  obtained.  It 
will  also  bring  them  to  see  what  pupils  aeldcHn  do  see, 
namely,  that  both  the  adding  and  subtracting  rules  are 
nothing  more  than  convenient  "rules  of  thumb"  for 
placing  the  decimal  point  in  the  result.  They  themselves 
represent  no  mathematical  principle.  But  they  grow 
out  of  mathematical  principles  which  are  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupil,  and  which  he  should  learn. 

In  conclusion,  the  pupil  should  have  constantly  kept 
before  him  the  fact  that  decimals  are  fractions,  like  any 
other.  That  their  denominators  are  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point,  not  expressed  in  figures; 
but  that  they  have  denominators  just  the  same.  That 
decimals  are  capable  of  the  same  manipulations  as  other 
fractions,  and  that  the  processes  of  these  manipulations  are 
essentially  the  same.  That  in  the  case  of  decimals  parts 
of  these  processes  (e.  g.,  reducing  to  common  denom- 
inator) are  so  simple  that  they  are  commonly  lost  sight 
of.  That  because  of  this  greater  simplicity  of  manipula- 
tion, decimals  have  already 'become  far  more  common 
than  the  so-called  "  common  "  fractions,  and  are  destined 
to  supplant  them  still  more  in  the  future.  With  every 
process  the  work  with  decimals  should  be  accompanied 
by  exercises  with  common  fractions  employing  the  same 
processes.  This  will  not  only  emphasize  the  close  cor- 
respondence between  the  two,  but  will  furnish  a  review 
of  common  fractions  under  favorable  conditions  for 
apperception.  It  will  also  make  clear  the  overwhelming 
advantage  of  the  decimal  form  for  nearly  all  the  calculf^ 
tions  of  actual  life. 


Fen  and  Ink  Work. 

By  Ella  H.  Powers. 

Among  the  little  winter  planta,  the  wintergreen  or 
checkerberry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  high^  priied 
and  sought  for  by  the  hungry  birds  and  the  deer. 

As  the  little  globular  red  berry  with  its  shining  green 
leaves  is  easily  gathered  and  grows  thruout  a  wide 
area  of  country,  it  proves  an  admirable  subject  for  lessons 
in  drawing,  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  color  work.  Such 
subjects  are  readUy  appreciated  by  teacbera,  who  will  find 
plenty  of  volunteers  to  go  forth  and  gather  specimens  of 
the  pretty  checkerberry  to  be  used  later  in  the  school- 


room for  the  basis  of  aaveral  drawing  lenons. 

I.  AmoBg  the  flni  attemptB,  »  lewoo  may  b«  planned 
for  the  rough  "laying  in  of  the  leaves  and  berry  in 
solid  blapk.  The  pupils  may  be  given  epeoimena,  and 
each  pupil's  attention  .will  be  called  to  the  general  fom^ 
of  the  leaves,  the  berries,  and  their  manner  of  growth. 
Place  the  little  pluit  agunst  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in 
order  that  its  general  outline  may  be  mora  tusttnctiy 
and  carefully  observed.  Praers  of  a  light  gray  or  of  a 
creamy  tint  have  prerioosly  bean  distrbuted,  for  the  ^ 
houette  is  more  pleasing  when  done  on  a  tinted  paper. 
The  little  brushes,  of  camel's  hair,  must  not  carry  so 
much  ink  as  to  fall  frotn  the  brush  and  cause  unaigh^y 
blots — but  the  pupils  will  soon  discover  for  themselTes 
that  this  precaution  must  be  taken.  No  pencil  is  used 
in  this  lesson.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in  sketching 
the  edges,  for  these  must  be  well  defined.  After  the  first 
wash  of  ink  is  perfectly  dry,  a  second  application  of  ink 
^  win  make  the  sketch  a 

^^^  more  intense  black. 

^^^^  II.  The  second  les- 

^^^H  son  may,  present  a  few 

^^^^^^J^W^^^^  more  difficulties  to  the 

^PI^^B^K^^^^^^  After  the  dia- 

yf    ^^^^^BJ^^I^^^        tribution    of   papers, 

^h  ^^^^^    ^^^  P"P''  i^y-  ^^  * 

^^\j^^^^^^^  pencil,  sketch  the  oat- 


ine  of  the  dera^  in 
the  center  of  h 


per.  Then  a.  cirole 
may  be  outlined  about 
it.  The  background 
may  now  be  filled  in 
with  ink,  leaving  the 
paper  clear  to  form 
the  design.  Veining 
Pj-  J  and  shading  may  be 

done  if  pr^eired  or 
the  paper  may  be  left  purely  without  these  linea.  Some 
papils  may  choose  to  have  their  plant  enclosed  in 
a  squan  form  instead  of  a  circle,  othera  may  prefer  the 
ovu,  while  still  again  the  Gothic  may  be  fancied.  In  this, 
the  pupil  may  be  given  full  liberty  of  choice.  In  this 
lesson,  the  same  care  must  be  observed  in  applying  not 
toa  much  ink,  but  by  going  over  the  background  a  second . 
or  third  time  an  intense  buck  may  be  secured. 

III.  In  the  third  lesson  finer  work  may  be  introduced 
pr^aratory  to  more  intricate  designs  to  follow.  The 
little  plant's  leaves  and  berries  sheuldbe  carefully  sketched 
and  following  this  will  be  the  placing  of  tiie  shadows  in 
their  proper  places.  Since  the  be]^ea  are  like  Uttio 
spheres,  which  the  pupils  have  long  drawn,  and 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  disposition  of  the 
lights  and  shades  on  these,  they  will  doubtless  ban 
no  trouble  with  the  little  berries.  TTils  work  mm  b« 
done  wholly  with  the  pen,  and  very  effective  will  bo 
some  of  the  designs  made. 

If  the  time  allotted  to  the  lesson  be  extended  or  suffi- 
cient for  many  to  accomplish  more  than  this  one  little' 
pen  and  ink  sketch,  they  may  again  sketch  the  same  de-' 
sign  in  pencil  on  another  paper,  and  with  their  water 
colors  they  can  match  the  shade  of  berries  and  leKroB' 
and  apply  to  their  sketch. 

IV.  The  book  cover  design  may  not  be  attempted  If 
thought  too  difficult,  but  chQdren  of  ten  and  twelve  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  making  an  attempt  in  this  work. 
Select  and  use  paper  of  a  light  grayish  tint  and  let  each 
pupil  use  his  taste  in  arranging  hia  book-cover  desifni. 
If  various  designs  of  flowers  upon  book  covera  ca^w 
previously  shown  to  them,  it  will  materially  aid  than  in 
their  work.  Give  them  the  freedom  of  placing  their 
own  design  in  a  circle,  an  oblong,  a  square,  a  pehibI,  or  a  - 
triangle.  Many  may  prefer  only  a  spray-lue  design'; 
across  one  comer  of  the  paper.  Encourage  the  childreal 
in    their    taste    for    something    origin^  unique,  and 
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Week  Ending  December  27, 1902. 


Only  a  few  weeks  since  The  School  Journal  referred 
to  a  pathetic  incident  at  the  passing  of  the  English  Edu- 
cation Bill,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  vigorous  speech 
in  support  of  that  measure  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury collapsed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  the  last 
appearance  in  public  of  Dr.  Temple.  He  died  peacefully 
on  December  23.  "  The  Primate  of  All  England,"  as  his 
(^cial  title  runs,  was  bom  in  1821  and  thus  lived  to  a 
ripe  age.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  islands,  worked 
on  a  farm  as  a  boy,  and  later  attended  school  ip  Eng- 
land, taking  his  degree  at  Balliol  college. 

Dr.  Temple  has  been  an  important  factor  in  English 
education.  He  was  principal  of  a  training  school  near 
Twickenham  for  abnost  ten  years,  and  then  was  made  an 
inspector  of  schools.  In  1858  he  became  head-master  of 
Rugby,  Dr.  Arnold's  school,  which  responsible  position  he 
occupied  for  eleven  years.  He  often  quoted  as  the 
greatest  compliment  he  had  ever  received  this  encomium 
from  one  of  the  Rugby  boys,  who  wrote  to  his  parents, 
'^^  Temple  is  a  beast,  but  he  is  a  just  beast." 

He  was  bishop  of  Exeter,  bishop  of  London,  and  in 
1896  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  grim-visaged,  '^  grand  old  man 
of  the  English  church,"  was  what  one,  of  his  friends 
called  **  his  inveterate  fondness  for  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns."  His  rugged  words  always  commanded  pro- 
found respect. 


The  pressure  of  the  farmers'  sons  to  get  to  the  city, 
what  causes  it?  It  has  been  thought  the  poor  teaching 
in  the  rural  schools  was  one  of  the  principal  causes,  but 
the  increase  of  normal  schools  does  not  lessen  the  move- 
ment at  all.  There  is  a  disrespect  for  farm  labor;  it  does 
not  yield  the  good  clothes  and  the  apparent  leisure  of  the 
city  clerk.  And  how  few  of  those  who  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  country  school  expect  to  continue  in  it!  When 
a  man  of  any  prominence  dies  it  is  about  certain  that  it 
will  be  said  he  taught  in  a  country  school  early  in  life. 

In  other  words,  both  teacher  and  farmer  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  mere  step  to  something  better.  Can  the 
influence  of  the  schools  be  at  all  what  they  should  be 
when  the  teacher  has  this  feeling?  Teaching  adminis- 
tered by  men  and  women  who  consider  it  a  makeshift  is 
of  a  weak  and  unstable  kind;  it  cannot  produce  charac- 
ter. But  such  is  what  is  still  dealt  out  to  our  farming 
population.  The  older  boys  and  girls  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  teachers  who  mean  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
city  as  soon  as  possible,  who  despise  farm  life. 

The  building  sets  a  standard  for  the  public  estimation 
of  education.  In  a  pretty  village  a  clean,  well-painted 
church  was  seen  at  one  end;  at  the  other,  an  ugly,  un- 
kempt school-house.  The  inhabitants  valued  religion, 
but  not  education. 

This  does  not  state  the  whole  ground.  The  overshad- 
owing influence  is  the  idea  that  Itf  e  in  the  city  is  superior 
to  life  in  the  country.  There  is  an  undervaluation  of 
nature  and  an  overvaluation  of  art.  The  effort  to  put  a 
just  estimate  on  nature  has  come  none  too  soon. 


The  new  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

**  I  have  considered  the  present  tendencies  and  desires  of 
society  and  have  tried  to  reidize  that  its  different  portions 
want  different  things,  and  that  my  business  was  to  express 
not  my  personal  wish,  but  the  resultant,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guess,  of  the  pressure  of  the  past  and  the  conflicting  wills  of 
the  present.'' 

Is  this  a  sound  statement?  We  think  not.  There  is 
to  be  no  guess  work  about  it.    He  is  to  pronounce  de- 


cisions according  to  the  constitution  he  has  sworn  to 
upheld  and  defend.  The  present  may  very  IDcely  demand 
changes,  but  we  have  got  to  go  according  to  a  compact 
that  was  made  in  the  past.  Besides,  as  Lowell  said, 
"  Those  fellows  were  no  fools," — ^meaning  the  constitu- 
tion makers. 


It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  one  reads. 
This  position  is  so  axiomatic  that  no  argument  will  be 
offered,  but  an  instance  merely  to  illustrate  its  truth. 
All  the  people  have  heard  of  Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  the 
president  of  the  Reading  railroad.  He  was  not  always 
thus;  he  was  a  lawyer  and  was  unusually  successful. 
When  he  traveled  on  the  raih-oad  it  was  noted  that  he 
read  law  books  and  not  newspapers.  This  bears  out  the 
opinion  of  a  well-known  principal  in  this  city,  that  the 
schools  used  to  accomplish  more  when  the  reading  of 
newspapers  was  the  exception  and  not  the,  rule  as  it  now 
seems  to  be. 


The  teachers'  meetings  at  Syracuse  next  week  give 
promise  of  the  best  feast  the  various  associations  gather- 
ing there  have  ever  enjoyed.  The  State  Grammar 
School  Principals'  Council,  the  Training  Teachers'  Con- 
ference, and  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  have 
prepared  unusually  strong  programs.  As  a  result  there 
will  probably  be  the  largest  attendance  ever  brought  to 
Syracuse  in  holiday  week.  Many  of  the  school  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  will  be  there. 


Philippine  Schools  as  Social  Centers. 

Supt.  Mason  S.  Stone  is  shaping  the  development  of 
the  schools  of  Manila  in  accordance  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  present.  He  is  a  wonderfully  tactful  man  and 
proceeds  cautiously.  The  lines  of  endeavor  indicated  in 
his  recent  report  to  the  municipal  council  of  Manila  are 
therefore  all  the  more  significant.  .  This  report  gives  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  the  schools  and 
reveals  also  some  of  the  aims  Mr.  Stone  has  set  himself. 
He  writes: 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Manila  affords  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  the  public 
school  system  of  America,  to  discard  effete  ideas  of 
schools  and  school  administration,  and  to  start  fresh  and 
unhindered  by  the  trammels  of  tradition,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  advanced  and  best  school  philosophy 
of  the  states.  Therefore,  I  desire  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  making  each  school-house 
the  social  and  public  center  of  its  community. 

These  people  lack  solidarity  because  they  lack  a  com- 
mon language,  a  common  leadership,  a  common  purpose, 
and  a  common  civic  training.  They  do  not  have  self- 
directive  organizations  of  a  character  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  them,  or  thru  which  instruction  in  civic,  home, 
and  self  duties  can  be  easily  communicated.  Therefore, 
it  is  urged  that  in  each  school  building  a  suitable  hall  be 
provid^  for  the  people  of  the  district,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple be  encouraged  to  feel  that  the  building  is  for  them,  is 
to  be  the  center  of  their  social  life  and  common  interests, 
and  a  place  where,  under  certain  restrictions,  they  can 
meet  for  social  gatherings,  for  public  addresses,  and  for 
discussion  of  the  community  and  governmental  affairs. 

This  assembly-room  can  also  be  used  for  frequent 
school  gatherings  and  such  exercises  as  will  incite  an  edu- 
cational interest  in  the  patrons  of  the  school  The  reci- 
tation-rooms should  be  used  for  mothers'  meetings,  com- 
mittee meetings,  conferences,  and  the  institution  should 
be  made  to  control  and  direct  the  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  civil  life  of  the  community. 

School-Rooms. 

In  each  building  there  should  be  a  room  for  the  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  objects  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  their  environment,  to  broaden  their  knowl 
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edge  of  the  world,  and  to  awaken  their  powers  of  think- 
ing, reasoning,  and  forming  right  judgments — mental 
arts  in  which  they  are  not  highly  schooled.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  there  should  be,  in  buildings  of  the 
size  mentioned,  a  principal's  office,  teachers'  rooms,  jani- 
tor's rooms,  supply  room,  art  room,  and  library. 

Three  or  more  rooms  should  be  constructed  and  fitted 
especially  for  kindergarten  work.  No  factor  in  educa- 
tional work  has  wrought  such  great  and  wholesome 
changes  in  school  work  in  the  past  fifty  years  as  the  kin- 
dergarten principle,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
the  children  of  any  people  who  are  in  need  of  systematic, 
projective  methods  of  work,  whose  creative  powers  need 
stimulating,  and  whose  energies  need  to  be  directed  along 
right  channels. 

Also  there  should  be  sufficient  and  suitably  equipped 
rooms  for  the  teaching  of  the  manual  arts  so  as  to  give 
the  children  the  basis  of  a  trade,  a  stimulation  to  indus- 
try, and  to  supplant  any  sentiment  of  disrespect  for  and 
aversion  to  work  by  an  appreciation  of  the  duty  and  dig- 
nity of  labor. 

The  regular  class-room  should  be  commodious,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  should  have  abundant  blackboard 
space,  and  cupboards  and  closets  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
books  and  supplies. 

School  Grounds. 

A  well  constructed  and  artistic  school  building  needs 
sufficient  and  properly  arranged  grounds  for  a  setting  by 
which  to  exhibit  its  lines  and  proportions,  to  demark  it 
from  others,  and  to  bring  out  its  individuality.  And  not 
only  should  there  be  grounds  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
school  building  character  and  individuality,  but  also  there 
should  be  sufficient  ground  for  flower-plots,  a  small  vege- 
table garden,  and  for  shrubbery.  These  things  have  a 
l^ge  educative  value,  assist  more  than  anything  else  in 
naturalizing  the  child,  in  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  his 
surroundings,  in  suggesting  better  food  products  and 
their  cultivation,  and  in  teaching  him  to  observe,  think, 
and  provide.  There  should  also  be  room  for  children's 
sports  and  for  various  outdoor  games  and  exercises  which 
can  be  indulged  in  here  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
states. 

It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  other  institutions  and 
to  build  up  a  substantial  and  well-articulated  school  sys- 
tem until  there  are  educational  plants  or  centers,  such  as 
will  attract  and  invite  patronage  and  indicate,  in  a  mate- 
rial way,  the  sentiment  and  esteem  in  which  a  free  pub- 
lic school  system  is  held  in  America.  The  character  of 
the  school  buildings  will  plainly  signify  to  this  people  the 
benefits  of  such  a  system,  will  create  in  them  a  healthy 
civic  conscience,  and  translate  their  avowed  adherence  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  into  a  fervent  re- 
gard and  loyalty. 


The  Professional  Debt. 

It  is  quoted  from  Lord  Bacon  that  a  debt  is  owed  to 
the  chosen  profession  because  of  the  path  that  has  been 
beaten  out  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  It  is  a  good 
question  for  each  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is  discharg- 
ing this  debt.  To  make  the  matter  practical  let  us  look  at 
what  the  Masonic  societies  of  New  York  are  doing.  They 
have  united  and  possess  a  **  home,''  that  is,  own  and  run 
a  house,  where  a  member  of  the  guild,  no  matter  where  he 
comes  from,  may  be  housed  and  fed,  if  he  is  needy. 

Now  in  the  course  of  human  events  teachers  will  be- 
come old  and  poor  and  need  care  and  assistance.  Are 
the  teachers  of  the  cities  in  a  position  to  aid  such?  This 
is  a  serious  and  proper  question.  Gases  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  that  could  not  fail  to  arouse  profound 
sympathy.  One,  having  taught  a  half  century  with  hon- 
or, was  obliged  to  betide  himself  to  a  ten-cent  lodging 
house  in  his  old  age,  and  there  breathe  his  last. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  Invite  earnest  attention. 
We  think  ''  Homes  for  Teachers  "  could  be  made  a  sub- 
ject at  gatherings,  for  popular  discussion  as  well  as  ways 
to  parse  "  what"  and  speU  '*  tough.** 


New  York  Teachers*  Club-House. 

The  idea  of  building  a  club-house  for  the  teachers  of 
New  York  is  not  a  new  one.  For  many  years  a  desire 
has  been  felt  to  secure  a  permanent  center  for  the 
activities  of  the  profession.  A  "building  fund"  has 
long  existed  for  the  promotion  of  the  idea.  But  onfy 
recently  have  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  received  any 
tangible  support  by  the  appearance  of  definite  plans  of 
procedure.  Last  year  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
was  appointed  to  take  up  the  work  of  raising  money  to 
purchase  land  and  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  a  club- 
house. Their  plans  have  just  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

The  immediate  desire  of  this  committee  is  to  procure 
a  site.  To  get  sufficient  money  for  this  is  the  work  of 
this  year.  After  the  land  is  procured  it  is  believed  that 
money  for  the  building  will  follow  rapidly. 

The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  proposed  teach- 
ers' club-house  are  apparent  to  any  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  conditions  of  teaching  in  New  York. 

The  number  of  teachers  exceeds  the  numbers  of  any 
other  profession  in  the  city,  yet  the  teachers  are  the 
only  professional  body  without  a  club  home.  If  such  a 
building  as  proposed  is  constructed  it  will  raise  the 
position  of  the  teachers  in  the  eyes  of  the  community 
and  compel  the  recognition  of  the  teaching  body  of  the 
city  as  a  body  of  professional  workers,  a  recognition  that 
too  often  is  not  given  under  present  conditions. 

Even  the  trades  have  their  clubs  in  these  days  and  tha 
teachers  can  only  lose  prestige  if  they  allow  themselves 
to  fall  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Such  a  club,  as  an  institution,  will  bind  the  teachers 
together  in  social  and  professional  ways,  as  nothing  else 
can.  The  teachers  by  this  means  will  feel  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  too  often  lacking. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  club  will  increase  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  the  teachers  of  the  community, 
and  in  this  way  the  teacher's  influence,  usefulness,  and 
power  in  the  cause  of  education  will  be  increased. 

The  club-house  will  be  the  center  and  headquarters  of 
all  educational  movements.  Here  the  great  educational 
lights  and  representative  men  from  other  professional  or 
lay  bodies  can  be  received  for  conferences  or  interchange 
of  ideas  upon  matters  of  educational  interest. 

A  large  general  and  pedagogical  library  will  meet  the 
long  felt  needs  of  many  teachers.  Committee  rooms 
and  lecture  rooms  will  provide  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
various  educational  associations  and  meetings  which  are 
now  scattered  hither  and  yon  thruout  the  city. 

The  idea  of  the  committee  in'  charge  of  this  subject, 
is  to  provide  a  place  for  holding  every  lecture  course,  ex- 
tension course,  and  entertainment  course,  now  given  in 
various  places,  which  are  devoted  to  educational  work. 

Besides  these  features  which  are  primarily  of  educa* 
tional  importance  the  building  is  to  cent:  in  all  club 
features  which  are  suitable  or  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  interest  of  the  profession. 

There  are  something  like  eleven  thousand  teachers  in 
New  York.  To  accommodate  such  a  large  body  as  would 
make  use  of  such  an  institution,  particularly  on  occasions 
when  general  public  lectures  are  delivered  or  meetings 
and  entertainments  held,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
large  building  in  a  central  and  readily  accessible  situa- 
tion. A  site  in  such  a  location,  preferably  between 
Forty-second  and  Forty-ninth  streets,  will  cost  about 
$100,000  and  the  building  itself,  about  $200,000  more. 
The  running  expenses  of  such  a  club  would  be  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  a  year.  This  annual  sum  it  is 
proposed  to  secure  from  an  income  from  rentals  of  parts 
of  the  buildings,  bachelor  apartments  being  the  preferable 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

But  the  matter  of  raising  the  necessary  $200,000  or 
$300,000  is  the  work  the  committee  of  One  Hundred  is 
trying  to  meet  at  present.  Three  methods  have  been 
suggested  to  raise  this  sum : 

By  subscriptions  from  the  teachers  of  Greater  New 
York. 
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By  incUviduat  contributiopf  or  donations  from  inter- 
tsted  and  public-apirited  men  in  the  community,  and 
friends  of  the  teachen. 

By  giving  some  semi-public  or  educational  character 
to  the  institution  and  tiiereby  attracting  donations  of 
large  amounts  from  men  like  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  committee  at  present  is  receiving  subscriptions 
from  the  teachers  themselves  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
circular.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  make  the  club  into 
a  stock  company  and  to  sell  shares,  for  it  seemed  wiser 
for  all  to  be  equally  active  in  the  club  which  is  equally 
for  alL 

The  enterprise  has  received  the  heartiest  endorsement 
and  support  of  leading  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  superintendents'  office,  as  well  as  of  men 
prominent  in  the  community  at  large.  The  teachers 
themselves  are  all  in  favor  of  the  club,  but  oftentimes 
there  seems  to  be  some  indifference  which  it  is  hard  to 
meet,  but  the  hearty  financial  support  that  is  given  it  in 
some  quarters  shows  that  the  project  has  the  active 
support  of  the  many. 

At  present  the  committee  has  a  fund  of  something 
like  $16,000.  Since  the  circulars  were  sent  out  a  short 
time  ago,  a  number  of  subscriptions,  averaging  $25  from 
each  teacher,  have  been  sent  in  to  the  amount  of  $4,000. 
These  are  certainly  generous  offers  for  people  of  as  moder- 
ate means  as  teachers,  but  they  are  only  a  few  of  the 
indications  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  project  is 
hailed  in  some  quarters. 

There  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  method  of  raising  the  required  amount  of  money. 
Some  of  the  teachers  were  averse  to  obtaining  funds 
outside  of  the  teaching  force.  The  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  general  view  on  this  subject  and 
the  general  trend  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  sent 
in  show  that  the  teachers  as  a  whole  are  completely  in- 
different as  to  how  the  money  is  raised  and  would  gladly 
accept  outside  help. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  proposed  building  have  been 
drawn.  They  provide  for  a  ground  floor  containing 
offices,  an  auditorium  and  a  reception  hall,  a  mezzanine 
floor  for  committee  rooms,  a  second  and  third  floor  pro- 
viding dining  and  club  rooms,  a  library  and  small  meet- 
ing rooms.  Above  these  floors  may  be  six  floors  divided 
into  three  or  four  bachelor  apartments  for  purpose  of 
rental. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  inunense  benefits,  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  material  that  will  accrue  to  the  teaching 
profession  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  aid  the  committee  in  soaking 
the  matter  in  its  charge  a  financial  possibility.  The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  is  organized  with  District 
Supt.  John  Dwyer  as  chairman,  and  George  H.  Chatfield 
as  secretary. 


Preparation  for  the  Professions. 

Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacGracken,  of  New  York  uni- 
versity, in  an  address  to  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  said  this  regarding  the  length  of  the  college 
course: 

"If  the  students  do  not  graduate  from  college  till  they  are 
twenty-three,  and  spend  three  years  in  a  professional  school, 
they  will  have  passed  twenty- six,  and  if  they  spend  four 
years  in  prof essional  study  tne^  will  have  passed  twenti^- 
seven  before  they  gain  even  their  professional  degree.  Tms 
is  too  great  an  age  for  the  beginner  in  a  profession,  when 
we  consider  that  no  man  can  hope  immediately  upon  begin- 
nine  to  earn  a  livelihood.  I  favor  twenty-five  years  as  a 
sufacientlv  advanced  age  for  a  professional  degree.  What 
shall  we  do  in  order  not  to  exceed  this  limit? 

"Two  measures  recommend  themselves.    First,  the  con- 
densing of  the  preparatory  course  so  as  to  lower  the  average 
freshimui  a^e  to  eighteen,  or  even  to  seventeen,  or  one  year 
ess  than  it  is  now. 

"Second,  the  combinii^  of  a  year  of  professional  prepara- 
tion witn  the  fourth  year  of  the  collie,  leaving  in  this  way 
only  two  years  of  law  or  theology  to  oe  pursued  and  three 
of  medidne. 


"  For  the  student  pf  one  pi^ftssion  I  advpcate  the  antici- 
pation in  college  of  one  solid  ptY>fesnonal  year.  This  is  the 
medical  prof emm.  No  other  profesmon  osmands  so  Ionic  a 
course  ox  study.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  coUege  of  even 
moderate  means  to  offer  in  its  fourth  year  a  course  of  stu^y 
that  shou)[d  earn  the  man  who  has  done  this  work  weU  the 
right  to  enter  the  second  year  of  the  best  coffege  of  medi- 
cine. 

"  The  four  years  of  college  residence,  however,  is  the  most 
American  fact  in  American  education.  It  is  un-American  to 
surrender  it.  It  is  un-American  to  turn  the  college  into  a 
shuttle  railway  or  mere  Way  station,  where  students  trans- 
fer from  the  preparatoiy  to  the  professional  school." 


It  will  be  a  long  tune  before  the  people  of  this  country 
will  look  upon  the  public  school  as  a  well-spring  of  mo- 
rality, as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Torsch  in  the  BaUi- 
more  Sun, 

"  If  it  is  a  duty  that  every  child  of  the  community 
should  be  taught  to  read,"  says  Mr.  Torsch,  '*  then  a 
thousand  times  greater  the  duty  that  the  child  should 
learn  to  obey  superiors,  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  land, 
to  render  just  value  in  return  for  what  is  received,  to  in- 
flict no  pain  upon  others,  to  look  upon  falsehood  as  degra- 
dation, to  idealize  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beaut^uL 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  is  the  primary  obli- 
gation of  the  state  in  education,  while  imparting  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  and  geography  are  secondary  ad- 
juncts." 

Such  a  statement  will  be  assented  to  in  most  cases,  not 
because  it  is  believed  in,  but  because  of  a  certain  respect 
for  morality,  just  as  many  more  assent  to  statements  in 
the  pulpit.  But  in  how  many  cases  is  there  any  attempt 
to  find  out  whether  the  teacher  is  imparting  moral  educa- 
tion and  how  he  is  doing  it?  The  official  looks  into  the 
arithmetic  class,  but  not  into  the  morality  class.  Mond- 
ity  is  a  secondary  consideration. 


The  letter  concerning  the  girl  graduates  of  our  public 
schools  presents  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  president 
of  the  New  York  board  of  education.  During  the  past 
ten  years,  to  go  back  no  further,  there  must  have  issued 
from  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New  York  20,000  of 
these.  It  would  be  a  noble  thing  if  some  philanthropic 
woman  would  organize  these  into  associations  and  keep 
some  track  of  them  to  see  that  they  are  doing  welL  One 
plan  suggested  by  an  experienced  principal  is  that  each 
woman  principal  have  a  cl^k  who  shall  visit  the  absent  on 
account  of  sidmess  and  be  the  secretary  of  the  associated 
graduates.  Some  comprehensive  and  feasible  plan  ig 
certainly  needed. 


Rumors  are  flying  about  the  streets  of  New  York  that 
the  late  visit  of  Governor  Odell  was  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  over  the  removal  of  certain  persons  holding 
office  at  Albany,  who  are  charged  with  the  serious  crime 
of  being  Democrats.  Among  those  who  are  said  to  be 
likely  to  be  called  on  to  yield  their  places  to  those  of  the 
Republican  faith  are  Isaac  H.  Stout,  supervisor  of  insti- 
tutes, andjThomas  E.  Finnegan,  supervisor  of  examinations 
in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  the  former  drawing 
a  salary  of  $4,000,the  latter  $3,000. 

In  this  connection  a  little  tale  coming  from  Indiana 
may  be  properly  unfolded.  A  certain  politician  was  visit- 
ing schools  and  making  speeches,  and  in  the  true  Amer- 
ican style,  informing  the  lads  that  it  was  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  each  of  them  to  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  and  at 
last  repose  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion, the  only  thing  being  needed  was  to  aim  at  this 
shining  mark  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech  which  he  saw  had  roused  a  new  ambition  in 
their  breasts,  he  asked, "  Who  of  you  will  be^  now  and 
labor  to  become  president  of  the  United  States?"  The 
hands  of  all  went  up  instantaneously  exqept  those  of  a 
small  boy  who  began  to  shed  copious  tears.  **  And  why 
don't  you  want  to  be  president?"  said  the  orator.  ''I 
can't,"  said  the  boy,  "  I'm  a  Democrat.'' 
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The  Busy  World. 

Af^ir  several  months  of  work  in  Dakota,  an  expedition 
arat  put  by  Yale  has  prepared  a  s^tion  of  cycads  to  be 
placed  in  the  Yale  Peabody  museum.  This  section, 
which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  shows  in 
great  perfection  many  important  facts  in  [the  evolution 
of  vegetable  life. 

The  council  of  the  American  Geographical  society  has 
awarded  the  Charles  P.  Didy  gold  medal  to  Robert  E. 
Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer.  It  was  desired  to  recognize 
especially  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Peary  in  his  last  ex- 
pedition, during  which  he  outlined  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  land  masses  at  the  north  end  of  Greenland, 
and  made  the  farthest  north  that  has  been  reached  in 
the  American  Arctic. 

Pear/s  earlier  achievements  in  North  Greenland,  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  he  lived  among  the  Smith  Sound 
natives,  crossed  the  inland  ice,  and  discovered  the  north- 
east coast,  were  recognized  by  conferring  the  Cullom 
gold  medal  on  the  explorer  some  years  ago. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  place  the  picture  of  General 
Grant  in  the  Mississippi  hall  of  fame.  This  is  in  recog- 
nition of  his  magnanimity  at  Appomattox,  which  has 
never  been  forgotten  by  the  Southern  people. 

The  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  to  present  a  i^stematic 
arrangement  of  higher  education  as  presented  by  the 
leading  universities  of  this  country.  The  more  impor- 
tant Western  schools  are  to  present  a  resume  of  their 
growth  and  development.  Many  of  them  will  maintain 
working  laboratories  illustrating  different  processes. 
The  Eastern  institutions  will  generally  make  thoro  de- 
partmental exhibits. 

Mr.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  of  New  York,  has  requested 
space  in  the. St.  Louis  Exposition  for  an  elaborate  relief 
map  of  the  Appalachian  range.  The  map  will  include 
all  that  part  whxdi  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  forest 
reserve,  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  and  will  follow  the  courses  of 
tiie  New  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers  to  Point  Pleasant. 
The  latter  part  of  the  map,  it  is  hoped,  will  show  the 
states  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  importance  of 
their  co-operation  with  West  Virginia  and  the  federal 
government  in  controlling  the  floo&  which  do  so  much 
damage  in  the  Great  Kanawha. 

Under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Nansen  $2,000,000  will  be  spent 
in  making  a  careful  survey  and  study  of  the  geography 
of  the  ocean. 

It  seems  that  the  e^cperiment  has  been  tried  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  high  school  of  having  a  ''  culture  plate  " 
kissed  by  the  girls,  and  of  observing  the  result  after  a 
few  days.  In  all  cases  millions  of  bacteria  would  be 
found.  Dr.  H.  Taylor,  state  chemist,  is  positive  that 
much  harm  may  result  from  kissing,  especially  if  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  consumptive.  Dr.  Ware  has  introduced 
an  '  anti-kissing "  bill. 

Fossils  with  prejudices  against  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  education  of  females  may  continue  to  shake  their 
wise  heads  even  after  reading  about  the  two  young  women 
in  Radcliffe  college  who  are  running  a  bakery  in  Cambridge 
to  make  perfect  bread.  They  have  succeeded  beyond  their 
hopes  and  tho  the  shop  runs  day  and  night  the  loaves  are 
too  few  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  first  American  university  club  in  England  was  or- 
ganized in  London  on  December  6,  by  graduates  of  Cor- 
nell university.  As  illustrating  the  practical  value  of 
American  training,  nearly  all  the  forty  members  of  the 
new  club  are  engaged  in  London  in  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  engineering  work. 

Philippine  Money. 

Congress  proposes  that  the  unit  of  money  in  the  Philip- 
pines cSiall  be  a  gcil<i  peio  of  the  value  of  Mty  cents;  to 
coin  seventy-five  million  silver  pesos  o|  416  giam/s^  to  be 


legal  tenderf to  coin  fiftj^  twenfy,  $nd  ten  eentavo  pieces 
(value  25,  10.  and  6  cents)  to  be  leigal  tender  for  less 
than  ten  dollars.  The  currency  is  to  be  on  the  gold 
basis,  the  silver  peso  to  be  kept  on  a  par  with  the  gold 
peso. 

landing  of  Parliament 

Parliament  was  prorogued  December  18.  While 
much  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  the  education  bill 
the  king  made  no  reference  to  it  in  his  speech.  He  re- 
ferred to  Venezuela,  Japan,  the  sugar  convention,  Soutii 
Africa,  to  the  proclamation  of  his  successions  in  India^ 
but  he  made  no  reference  to  education.  Well,  it  is  a. 
ticklish  matter,  we  agree.  But  with  us  education  is  an 
all-important  subject. 

The  Proposed  Postal  Change. 

The  proposal  of  the  third  assistant  postmaster  general 
to  exclude  from  second  class  mail  rates  all  except  daily, 
tri-weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  newspapers,  has  no 
basis  in  principle.  To  charge  a  paper  four  cents  a  pound 
because  it  is  issued  once  a  month  instead  of  four  times 
is  wholly  unjust;  it  is  a  punishment  for  not  coming  out 
four  times  in  the  month.  There  are  certain  publications 
that  should  come  out  daily;  there  are  others  that  repre- 
sent other  phases  of  our  life  of  a  more  condensed  char- 
acter— these  are  weeklies;  there  are  others  that  take  a 
still  broader  survey,  they  omit  news  but  expand  discus- 
sions that  are  but  partially  broached  in  the  weekliee — 
these  come  out  once  a  month.  But  all  these  have  one 
aim,  to  give  expression  to  thought  valuable  in  our  national 
life. 

We  trust  every  educational  monthly  will  take  up  this 
matter  and  see  that  this  great  injustice  is  not  inflioted. 
The  weekly  papers  are  omitted  because  of  their  vast  po- 
litical power;  it  is  the  weeklies  that  elect  the  members 
of  Congress.  But  the  educational  monthlies  have  power, 
too.  They  are  addressed  to  a  class  that  minister  to  the 
needs  of  twenty-five  million  of  children. 

Postmaster  Madden  makes  recommendation  that  we 
heartily  agree  to — that  the  P.  0.  department  carry  books 
and  merchandise  at  a  lower  rate — at  four  cents;  the 
former  now  pay  eight  cents  and  the  latter  sixteen.  The 
express  companies  now  carry  both  these  classes  for  $1.25 
per  100  lb.,  where  the  P.  0.  charge  $8  and  $16.  If  the 
express  companies  c/m  do  it  profitably  so  can  the  P.  O. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  clasi^cation  now  made. 
Why  should  a  book  weighing  four  lbs.  be  charged  sixteen 
cents  and  merchandise  of  the  same  weight  be  charged 
thirty-two  cents?  There  should  be  a  simplification;  put 
all  into  tliree  classes,  (1)  written  matter,  (2)  periodicals^ 
(3)  merchandise — ^this  to  include  books. 

We  urge  all  educational  editors  to  see  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  do  not  allow  the  injustice  pro- 
posed to  the  monthlies. 

Our  Manufacturing  £/xports. 

The  United  States  bureau  of  statistics  has  prepared  a 
report  which  shows  that  at  present  one-third  of  the  ex- 
ports of  this  country  are  made  up  of  manufactures.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  fact  is  that  the  chief 
market  for  our  manufactures  is  in  Europe,  the  great  man^ 
ufacturing  section  of  the  world.  A  fourth  of  the  total 
exports  of  manufactures  goes  to  the  rest  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Five  great  articles  from  the  bulk  of  the  exportationa 
of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  to  Europe — e&p^ 
per,  mineral  oil,  iron,  and  steel,  leather,  and  agricultural 
implements. 

Football  Casualties  for  1P02. 


Dead 

Fatally  injured 
Seriously  injured 

Dead 
Sedoualiy  injured 


LAST  year's  record. 


12 
1 

85 

8 
75 
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Lettere. 


The  Common  School  Graduates. 

The  teachers  m  many  parts  of  the  country  aroused 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  to  the  need  of  making  teach- 
ing a  profession,  and  many  bought  books  and  studied 
▼eiy  actively.  There  was  a  decided  change  in  their  atti- 
tude. This  was  undoubtedly  a  correct  movement,  but  it 
is  a  question  I  have  turned  over  in  my  mind  a  good 
many  times  whether  there  is  not  a  more  essential  move- 
ment needed,  and  if  The  JotJRNAL  will  allow  me  I  will 
give  my  thought. 

We  are  going  at  a  great  pace  in  this  country — all 
admit  that ;  lots  of  persons  are  nudcing  money ;  but  mor- 
ally we  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  believe  this 
and  have  yet  to  find  a  seriously  thinking  person  who  does 
not  also  think  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  our  prog- 
ress is  in  mechanics  and  not  in  ethics.  We  are  sailing 
too  near  the  breakers  ;  we  must  tack  ship  and  sail  on 
another  course. 

Can  the  teachers  effect  this  ?  I  say  they  can.  There 
are  to-day  600,000  of  all  kinds  of  teachers  at  work  and 
if  all  of  them  will  do  a  little  much  may  be  effected.  At 
the  present  time  the  homes  are  not  reached  and  in  the 
cities  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  this.  Now  let  me  be 
somewhat  personal.  I  am  earning  my  own  living,  work- 
ing from  eight  until  five.  Two  evenings  a  week  I  meet  a 
class  of  girls  employed  in  stores  and  shops  ;  these  are  all 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  ;  they  know  how  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  up  accounts ;  more  than  this  scarcely 
nothing. 

The  fact  oppresses  me  that  there  is  no  one  now  to  care 
for  the  future  of  those  girls.  I  ask  and  find  out  that 
they  attended  "  School  No. "  ;  they  usually  remem- 
ber the  principal's  name,  but  not  always.  True,  they 
live  at  home  most  of  them ;  but  what  preparation  are 
tiiey  making  for  their  future?  My  class  is  connected 
with  a  church  ;  in  its  Sunday  school  I  met  last  year  two 
girls  aged  about  fifteen  and  asked  them  to  call  on  me.  They 
did  so  and  told  me  of  others  who  would  like  to  come.  I 
allowed  them  to  bring  two  each  ;  these  six  were  allowed 
to  bring  one  each.  I  suppose  I  could  have  got  together 
a  company  of  100. 

One  evening  they  do  sewing  and  darning  for  them- 
selves ;  few  can  darn  their  stockings  neatly.  While  this 
is  being  done  one  reads ;  this  is  from  an  amusing  book. 
Then  I  give  a  little  lecture  on  some  interesting  subject ; 
then  there  is  a  social  period. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  could  go  to  night 
schools  and  thus  be  improved.  Some  have  tried  this, 
but  few  of  these  girls  can  spare  more  than  two  evenings 
in  a  week  ;  they  aid  at  homo  in  various  ways.  One  girl  is 
the  oldest  of  seven  children  ;  when  she  arrives  home  at 
night  from  the  shop  she  sets  to  work  to  cook  the  dinner, 
etc.  It  is  an  effort  to  come  to  this  class  even  twice  in 
the  week. 

I  have  asked  of  all  of  the  class  whether  their  teachers 
ever  called  on  them  after  graduation,  and  have  yet  to 
find  an  instance  where  this  has  been  done.  The  teachers 
and  the  board  of  education  seem  to  feel  that  enough  has 
been  done  when  they  give  out  certificates  of  graduation. 
But  is  this  enough? 

If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  urge  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  lay  out  plans  for  the  girl  graduates  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  New  York.  When  I  graduated  from  a 
normal  school  I  promised  I  would  write  once  a  year  at 
least  to  the  principal  telling  about  myself  and  this  I  have 
done,  and  it  has  been  of  great  good  to  me.  So  I  would 
have  these  girl  graduates  do  and  be  looked  after. 

In  other  words,  I  would  have  the  teachers  become 
humantarian  as  well  as  pedagogical.  Mrs.  Booth  lately 
said:  ''The  schools  are  certainly  doing  a  great  work,  but 
as  yet  it  seems  that  their  main  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
youth  to  struggle  harder  with  their  surroundings." 

The  world  seems  to  be  aware  there  is  a  struggle  going 
on,  but  each  is  so  intent  on  his  own  affairs  that  he  does 
not  stop  to  pick  up  the  ''  wearied  in  the  march  of  life.' 


I  am  not  asking  for  money  or  clothing  and  such  things. 
I  ask  that  these  graduates,  leaving  school  often  with 
wreaths,  bouquets,  and  white  dresses  should  be  aided  to 
become  the  noble  women  they  were  inspired  to  be  in  the 
schools.  Is  it  not  a  worthy  object? 
New  York  OUy.  E.  Maria  Townbend. 


A  Better  Spirit 

There  certainly  is  a  better  spirit  in  the  schools  than 
there  was  when  I  first  began  to  visit  them.  I  find  more 
refinement  and  courtesy  than  formerly.  There  is  less 
reign  of  force  and  more  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  in 
the  teacher's  operations.  Ten  years  ago  I  rarely  saw  a 
book  on  education  on  the  teacher's  desk;  now  it  is  rare 
not  to  see  one.  I  find  the  publications  of  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Company  in  the  better  schools,  and  they  are  always 
praised. 

One  of  the  features  apparent  is  the  devotion  for  life  to 
teaching.  When  I  used  to  show  books  to  a  teacher  she 
would  say,  "  I  only  expect  to  teach  this  term  out." 
If  I  introduced  a  set  of  books  they  would  stay  in  but  a 
short  time.  This  leads  to  more  permanence  in  the  ten- 
ure of  an  adoption.  Of  course  women  marry  and  give 
up  teaching,  but  even  among  women  teachers  there  is 
more  permanence;  this  is  due  to  the  normal  schools.  A 
good  normal  school  graduate  is  pretty  sure  of  a  good  place 
and  will  not  marry  unless  she  is  sure  to  do  much  better. 

The  teachers'  institutes  are  quite  different,  too — ^they 
proceed  now  upon  business  principles.  In  some  counties 
I  find  a  county  supierintendent  that  gets  the  would-be- 
teachers  in  a  separate  class  and  drilte  them  in  a  thoro 
manner.  In  some  counties  the  class  is  organized  into  a 
school  and  one  is  made  to  teach  and  then  she  or  he  is 
criticised;  then  another  one  tries  it. 

I  think  the  county  superintendents  are  of  a  better 
class,  too;  I  have  seen  some  pretty  poor  timber  made  into 
these  officers.  At  one  institute  a  teacher  read  an  essay 
and  referred  to  Colonel  Parker.  The  superintendent  sai^ 
"  Parker?  Parker?  Yes,  he  knows  all  about  it."  He 
thought  it  was  a  politician  by  that  name  that  went  to  the 
legislature. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  there  are  things  that  might  be  great- 
ly improved  yet.  There  is  too  much  politics;  a  great 
deal  too  much.  For  instance,  I  found  a  very  able  man 
teaching  at  a  very  moderate  salary.  Not  being  a  wire 
puller,  the  best  position  in  the  county  was  given  to  an  in- 
ferior man.  How  this  can  be  changed  I  cannot  see  at 
present.    Good  teachers  are  usually  poor  wire  pullers. 

Kansas,  E.  C.  S. 


Why  Dreary  7 

In  the  debate  in  parliament  over  the  new  education 
bill  one  of  the  speakers  referred  to  education  as  a  "dreary 
subject."  No  doubt,  a  good  many  felt  this  to  be  a  true 
description.  There  are  reasons  for  it.  Education  is  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  and  hence  forms  one  of  the 
themes  of  political  debate  by  men  who  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it.  In  this  stage  of  evolution  we  are  at  present 
with  some  signs  of  radiotl  improvement. 

There  should  be  a  board  of  educational  men,  experts 
if  you  please,  to  whom  the  important  matter  of  educa- 
tion should  be  referred,  and  their  recommendations 
should  be  adopted  as  far  as  courses  of  study,  etc.,  are 
concerned.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  erpended  would 
rightly  be  directed  by  the  political  machinery. 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  "  dreariness  "  and  that 
is  the  half-heartedness  of  many  of  those  who  teach.  Not 
long  since  a  reporter  for  a  daUy  press,  while  interview- 
ing the  principal  of  a  girls'  grammar  school,  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  her  say,  '  It  is  a  hateful  business;  I  hate 
it;  I  engage  in  it  because  I  must."  This  was  a  case  of 
antagonism,  but  there  are  aiany  who  have  no  love  for  it; 
they  merely  endure  the  society  of  children  and  youth.  If 
it  is  "dreary"  for  them  how  must  it  be  for  the  pupils! 
The  reason  that  so  few  go  from  the  primary  to  the  gram- 
mar classes  is  that  they  have  had  all  they  can  stand  of 
'*  dreary  "  school  days. 
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The  important  element  in  teaching  ia  lore.  Once  the 
master  went  around  with  a  strap  or  good-^ized  mler  in 
his  band,  and  lucky  waa  the  boy  who  did  not  get  acliy  or 
two  daily.  It  was  hard  to  induce  the  teacher  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  whipping  in  school.  A  change  has  taken 
place  for  the  better;  there  is  a  kindlier  feeling  towards 
the  boys  who  attend  the  schools.  But  still  the  school  is  not 
yet  identified  enough  with  the  home,  and  so  the  efforts  of 
The  Jousnal  to  bring  the  parents  into  the  school  sphere 
must  be  encouraged;  there  is  a  great  field  here  which  has 
never  been  touched.  B.  E.  Redwood. 

BalHmore. 


Fen  and  Ink  Work. 

(Continued  from  page  687.) 
As  in  the  previous  tiny  sketch,  those  who  are 
tent  may  color  a  penciled  sketch  of  this  design,  and  if 
desirable  it  can  with  ribbons  become  the  actual  cover  of 
their  book  of  "  Winter  Studies" 
in  pen  and  ink.' 

V.  The  border  design  which 
may  be  planned  and  executed 
may  show  a  black,  a  white,  and 
s  gray  effect.  The  gray  tone 
may  be  produced  in  two  ways: 
either  by  mixing  a  little  water 
with  the  ink  and  applying  the  ' 
wash  with  a  brush,  or  it  may  be 
obtained  by  lightly  drawn  lines 
made  by  a  pen;  fine  dots  will 
dso  give  the  same  effect.  One 
child  may  choose  to  execute  the  ■  p^  _ 
leaves   in    black  and  have  the 

berries  in  the  light  tones;  another  will  decide  to  .have 
the  berries  in  the  black  tone  and  the  leaves  will  remun 
UghL  Since  the  berries  are  the  important  part  of  the 
composition,  it  may  be  well  to  execute  this  prominent 
feature  in  black.  By  adopting  this  method  the  eye  is  at 
once  directed  to  the  important  part  of  the  work  and 
children  cannot  too  early  be  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  observing  this  old  established  law. 

VI.  The  wall  paper  design  may  be  attempted  after 
proficiency  is  gained  in  the  previous  work.  Papers  for 
this  work  should  be  of    generous  size  ;    a  paper   nine 


Fig.  6.— Design  for  wall  paper. 


inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long  is  as  small  as  should 
be  used.  The  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  border  should 
be  ruled  off  and  the  paper  then  may  be  ruled  off  in  two 
or  in  three-inch  squares  according  to  the  size  of  the 
repeating  design  chosen.  Great  accuracy  in  measure- 
ments must  be  observed.  Shading  may  be  used  and 
when  completed,  this  design  will  afford  much  satisfac- 
tion to  any  patient  pupil. 
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NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  and  BOMTON, 

Ii  B  wmiklr  lomnul  of  educatianal  prosreasfor  mperintendrntB.  prin- 
oinls.  school  ofBoJAla,  leadics  teochera.and  aU  others  wbo  deiire  ■  aom- 
plete  account  ofallthe  sreal  moremeiitB  in  edncstion.  Etlabliibed  in 
1HT0  it  is  ID  ita  llSrd  year.  Sabacription  price.  •*  a  year.  Like  other 
PTofessionaL  jooroalB  ThkHchotii,  Jocbnal  ia  sent  to  BabicribeTB  nntll 
■pecially  ordered  to  be  diicontiniied  and  parment  n  made  in  full. 


Fig.  4.— Design  for  a  book  cover. 


.n  its  field  Tsloable  material  fortte 

le  primary  tescheraudtheediicationiil  Btudeat; 

■>n  v>:<u^rDui  hutorytortencherBaiiid>cboole).Mmi-monthIy, 

A  t&rge  list  of  teacheni'  books  and  aids  ia  publlahfid  mi  all 

in  stock,  of  whicb  the  foUowinti  more  important  cataloea  are 

:epa«ea.  rieacribea  and  iHna- 

'  KiLLOoo's  EMTaHTiiRHENT  Ct.THjoa.    Describes  the  cream  ot  thi« 
literattite,  orer  '00  titlas.— free. 

Eiixooo's  ''law  CiNTUBi  CiTu.oa.  Describes  and  daiiiflea  ITWot 
the  leading  pedaeogical  bookeof  aU  pabliBbers.  A  noiqne  and  Talnac.e 
lilt  — le.  Bend  all  orders  to  the  New  York  office.  Baoktao'  .eiof  onr 
periodicals  may  be  eumined  at  anr  Cblcuo  1366  WaMin  At*.)  and 
hnatnn  (ira  Slimmer  BIJ  ofBceB  Bend  all  BnbscnptiOE  '  "  "  "  —  """"" 
E.  L.  KELLOQG  it  CO.^  Ednea^pu 


TBB  SOBOOl.  J( 


, , <*  New  Yoifc 

£LLOaG  it  CO..  EdDcadoul  Pnbliahar*. 
-  *-iBt  Ninth  Street,  K—  "~ 
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The  EUlucatiOn&l  Outlook. 


Dr  Nnrthnin  nn  Fnntball  college.    Bat  the  Mgrim  were  dlatia-  for  tinaan'  wlvei,  under  the  elctensioii 
Ur.  nonnnip  on  rooioau.  g^^  for  the  en^pfii^  th»y  plued  dmirbnentifthedoUegeofAgifeuhure. 
President  Cyrus  Northrup,  of  the  Uni-  mion  reHgion  »ai  aomd  mottmj.     1%e  It  Is  i^ae  to  tendents  of  the  state  of 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  given  tbie  as  religions  and  ethical  forcea  <rf  the  Pll-  New  York  who  are  intareated  in  readhiff 
«B  expression  of  his  views  concerning  grims,  joined  with  a  undtar  power  from  and  atudjring  home  problenis.    In  coo- 
football:  tiie  Bav  colony,  t(%etjier  with  the  educa-  nectitn  wito  the  reading  lesaona,  itody 
Football  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable  tional  nnces  ot  the  Pnritana,  entered  in-  cluba  have  been  formea  atewi^  Range 
not  lackii^Bome  features  that  are  to  to  Ammlcan  life  and  fadped  to  constitute  womenand  inaraall^roapfiof  rural  noufee- 
e  regretted.  the  American  state  and  ctAnmiuiily. ' '  wives  fw    ' 
' '  Self-posaesaion,  courage,  promptness,  subjects. 

-trict  obedience,  temperance,  alertneM,  A  Farmers'  Scitdol  Car.  Tneden ..  — 

quick  perception,   manlv  reawntion  and  require  that  she  be  an  all-round,  practi- 


tho  not  lackii^Bome  features  that  are  to  to  Ammlcan  life  and  fadped  to  constitute  womenand  inaraaUgroupaof  rural  noufee- 
be  regretted.  the  American  state  and  commiuiily. ' '  wives  tw  the  consideraiiiMi  of  eoooomic 

' '  Self-posaesaion,  courage,  promptness,  subjects, 

atrict  obedience,  temperance,  alertneea,  A  Farmers'  Scitdol  Car.  Tne  demands  npon  the  farmer's  wife 

quick  perception,   manlv  reawntion  and  require  that  she  be  an  all-round,  practi- 

vigor  are  all  cultivatea,  and  doabtless  The  agricultural  department  of  the  cal  housekeeper,  and  for  this  reason  she 
OKMT  good  qualities  which  I  have  not  University  of  Missouri  is  to  hold  a  num-  fiji^  jt  to  her  advantage  to  study  the 
apecifically  named.  The  intellectual  ber  of  farmers'  institutes  in  yanous  conservationof  time,  strenaith^and  money 
twining  received  by  the  t«am  at  the  parta  of  the  state.  An  exlubition  car  fe  managing  her  househokTaffairs.  The 
laanda  of  a  good  coach  ia  quite  equal  to  feattire  will  add  much  to  the  interest  conm  is  abo  extended  to  others  than 
that  received  in  many  claas-rooms,  in-  and  value  of  these  meetings.  rural  housewives  in  the  state  who  are 

volvinfT,  as  it  does,  the  essence  ofmathe-       If  this  plan  works  tO  the  aatiafactira  tntereated  in  home  econonuca. 
matical  correctness  and  combinations."      of  all  partiea  interested,  the  board  of     The  seventh  of  the  seriea  of  letwms 
agriculture  will  make  thUexhitntion  car  treats  of  the  practical  dutiea  of  the  hoMe, 
E/dncabdtt  of  the  f  oreiathen.       aprominent  feature  m  an  the  institute  withsuggest^msoftbebestwaysofdc^ 
T>.i^j_i.    .^..1^    V      Tt.wi».     nf  work  in  the  state.    Thus,  if  the  meetmgs  them,— sweeping,  cleaning,  making  beds 
■  ™^Sy^  -^^^f^'^'—li*-   ■  *™*1.      :   are  to  be  held  in  a  section  of  Uia  ttate  and  wttinir  the  table 
SS^  S5fer2„"?rt^'n?  JJSS  »h««  ^  ^"^  stock  industry  is  a  promi-      Fo^a^SriS  in  this  courae,  adtlresa 
2S^^k?WwS^  pftKS;  ^  ^^         nent  feature  the  college  reprewmtative  the  Farmers'    rfivee'   Reading  Coarse, 
"^?K^ffiTe,?Srtiucated."  he  ^^^  "'  ™P™'^  ^"^^  **"  ^  ComeU  univenrity,  Ithaca,  N.t. 
aaid.     "No  member  of  the  Mayflower      j^  ^^^^  aections  of  the  state  where  Co-£.dlIcation  in  SyraCDK. 

Sin're^^^haTCr^f^^nli  S&  ^^"tSSTine**^"  "l^  ^^Ll^  Sv^CrSH.N.Y.-Oum.  JJjncs  ^  D^ 
Cambridge,  but  he  had  not  taken  hU  f'TJS^iSr  K^schwl  In  th^  W^^  2^  Syracuse  university  is  attempting  to 
degree.  *Ths  contrast  between  the  lack  ^uiS'S^tiSf^hratati  the  ca^  wi  1  'o'™^''**  some  nlan  to  reatnct  ^  nm- 
oAiKher  education  among  the  Pilgrims  kTSS^  bTthe  horticulture  d^n^t  ^^  **'  '^'*'-  **^^  ^^  ^^  univereity. 
and  its  high  place  among  thoae  cmning  meS?^?^anrev  oU^b  sorav  maS  Syracuse  university  has  been  coeduca- 
to  the  B?y  Solony  iTSwt  signiftcam:  Si^^lta^dEnt  S^f  t^ee;  tionaI»ince  it  was  founded.  During  the 
Among  thS  21,00«who  came^  Boston  I^DUnta  wasto  Sve  nractic^  dei^  E??'  ^Vi-^'''*^J^.^^''\P°^ '^^l 
and  iU  neighb^jrhood  before  1640,  was  ^t™^M  iS^e  ffim  mlM  of  this  leUtion,  which  toe  autfontwathnUt 
found  as  li5ge  a  preportion  of  college  ?SStmliw  Se  iSLrtrcSto  ZdWus  "^  o«recting.  Chief  among  them  ia 
graduates  aatjuld  Se  Sand  probabiyin  SS±2*^ndS  tC^laS  JS  niS  ?»  S"^**®'  ofaances  and  paiEes  given 
Sny  similar  popuktion  in  the  world,  hx  ^^^^  "  ^^^  ^'"'*"*  "^  ^^™^  by^  you^  *omen. 
graduates  came   largely  from  old  Cam-  "'  o«f*raa.  ^be  effect  of  this  extreme  social  hfe  ia 

Bridge,  and  especidly  from  Emanuel  ReadinB  for  Fartners'  Wives,  demorriizing.  The  socially  indiwd  rtu- 
coll^.  Thew^ere  the  men  who,  in  ^^"""8  i"'  i<uni«»  "  ",  dents  after  a  dance  cut  classes  indiacnm- 
1636,  and  within  six  yeara  aft«r  the  land-  There  has  been  sustained  at  Cometl  inately,  or  if  they  do  report,  are  sleepy 
ing  of  many,    had  established  Harvard  university  for  two  yean  a  reading  course  and  uninterested. 


Coming  Meetings. 


Dec,  30-31.  —Maine  State  Teachers'  Assoc'n,  at  Waterville. 
Dec  2£^l.~New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 

aa^tari«  of   tewhers'  organteationa  are  requested  to  '^  29-Jan.  1. -Florida  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 

notify  the  editor  of  dates  of  meetings,  election  of  officers,  Orlando 

and  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list.  Dec.  29-31. -Louisiana    State    Teachers'   Association,    at 

Dec.  22-23. -Western  Arkansas  Teachera  Association,  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Fort  Smith.  Dee.  2EKS1.— Missoari  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Bt. 

Dec.  22-24. -<>ilorado  State  Teachera'  Association,  at  Col-  Louis.    J.  A.  Whiteford,  Moberly,  president, 

orado  Snings.  Dec.  29-31.— Texas  State  Teaciiera'  Association,  atAustin. 

Dec.  22-24. -Washington  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Dec.  29-31. -Indiana  State  Teachera' Association,  at  Indian- 
Seattle,  apolis. 

Dec.  22-24. -Oklahoma  Territonal  Association  at  Oklaho-  Dec.  29-31.-Illinoi8  State  Teachera' Association,  atSpring- 

ma  City.    J.  M.  Holcomb,  president.  field. 

Dec.  26-27.  -North  Texas  Colored  Teachers'  Association,  at  Dec.  29-31.  -Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  and  County  Super- 
Gainesville,  intendents  Associations,  at  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  26-29- Commercial  Teachera'  Federation  at  Milwau-  Dec.  29-31. -National  Commereial  Teachen'  FeOeration, 

kee.  Wis.                                                          ,    .             ^.,  at  Milwaukee,  Wb. 

Dec.  26-30. -American  HistOncal  Association,  at  Phila-  Dec.  29-31. -North  Dakota  State  Teachera' Association,  at 

delphia.     Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  president.  Fargo. 

liec.  29-31.  -New  York  State  Associated  Academic  Princi-  Dec.  30-31.  -Iowa  State  Teachera'  Association,    at   Des 

pals,  at  Syracuse.  Moines.      Charles  Eldred  Shilton,  president,  Indianola;  W. 

Dec.  29-31.— New  York  State  Council  of  Gremmar  School  p.  Barr,  secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Principals,  Orson  Warren,  Elmira,    president,    at  Syracuse.  Dec.  31-Jan.  Z— Minnesota  State  Educational  Association, 

Dec.  29-31.-New  York  SUte  Training  Teachera'  Confer-  at  St.  Paul.  S.  J.  Race,  president;  J.  C.  Bryant,  secretary; 

ence.    RichardA.  Searing,  Rochester NormalTrainingschool,  g,  t.  Carroll,  treasurer, 

president,  at  Syracuse.  Jan.  22-24— North  Carolina  Association  of  Ci^  Superinten- 

Dec.  30-31. -New  York  State  Science  Teachera'  Associa-  dents,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

tion.     Dr.  William  Hallock,  Columbia  univereity,  president,  Jan.  22-24.— North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Superin- 

at  Syracuse.  tendents.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dec.  29-31. -South  D-Jtota  State  Educational  Association,  Feb.  lO-U.-Department  of  City  and  Borough  Superin- 

at  Mitchell.  tendence  Of  Pennsylvania,  at  Hamaburg. 

Dec.  29-31.-ldaho  State  Teachers' As80ciation,atWeiser.  Feb.  12-13. -Department  of  School  Directora  of  Pennsyl- 

Dec.  29-31. -Kansas  State  Teachera'   Association,  at  To-  vania,  at  Harrisburg. 

peka.    Joseph  H.  Hill,  president.  Feb.  24-26.  —Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  at 

Dec.  29-31.-Montana    State    Teachera'    Association,    at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


^ .,...,..  July  6-10.— National  Educational  Association,    at  Boston, 

Dec.  30-31.-Michigan    State    Teachera'   Association,    at  Mass. 

Saginaw.  Christmas  week. 

Dec.  29-Jan.  3,  -California  Teachera'  Association,  at  ws  Ohio  State  Association  of  Township   Superintendents  at 

Angeles.    A.  E.  Shumate,  president.  Columbua.    D.  H.  Barnes,  Oabom,  president. 

Dec.  31-Jan.  2.-Nebraflka  State  Teachers'   Association,  Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Examinera,  at  Columbua. 


at  Lincoln,                                                                          .    .  Edwin  M.  Crai^,  Sabina,  president. 

Dec,  31-Jan.  2.  -Minnesota  State  Educational  Association,  Southern  Association  of  Elocutionists,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

at  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  

Dec.   29-31. -Association    of     American    Univeraities,    at  Thofuctlhatmoal  diMaaessriBi-fromBii  impnreorlowcondlticBBof 

Columbia  university.  New  York.  -  "  ■  ' 
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Til  :il1i1  Arnirnil  'Npiv  Ynrlc  Pitv  the  large  majorilgr  of  the  common  school 

in  dna  /\r01ina  l^CW    l  OriL  l^liy*  teachtoibeSeve  S  these  studies  and  that 

Tht  extecotive  committee  of  the  boaid  eiBcient    My  sole  object  is  to  show  that  there  is  ik>  reasonable    a»fi:uments  for 

ikf  eddcatlcm  has  decided  to  grant  appli-  such  examinations  have  no  especial  edu-  changmg  the  present  law. 

f^Ltioiia  for  the  use  of  school  DuildhigB  for  cationalralae  for  those  who  are  examined.  Tnlt^rifann^  X^^  Mr^ni^irc 

flonday  concerts.   General  Wingate,  rep-  They  do  have  a  distinct  value  in  our  mncniancc  lax  rioncys 

resenting  the  majority  of  the  committee,  school  system,  and  must  be  retained  un-  J\Ctunica. 

declared  that,  despite  the  protents  of  the  til  some  better  plan  is  found  for  keeping  Teachers  coll^^e  has  received  $20,00^ 

^myt  the  concerts  are  elevating  and  week  schools  up  to  grade  and  for  the  from  the  Treasuiy  Department  in  return 

wiiolssome  for  the  people.    The  school-  elimination  of  bad  teaching.  The  scheme  for  the  inheritance  tax  collected  upon  a 

rogas  are  vacant  on  Sundays  and  as  the  of  college  entrance  examination  is  alto-  bequest  of  ^X)0,000  made  to  the  collegn 

*-  is  very  slight  there  is  no  reason  why  eether  a  matter  of  temporary  expediency,  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Macy.    The  tax  took 

'  should  not  be  utilized  for  the  public  It  tests  merely  the  candidate's  store  of  $20,000  away,  but  as   a  result  of  the 

^are.                                                       learning  and  to  some  extent  his  abilitv  to  amendment  recently  made  by  Conjrtesp 

TiiA   Tvwif4/m    ix4  «*ioi«   mnwk^.in'0^*.  ^f  ^^^^  ^t.    It  doos  not  measuTe  his  inteflec-  the  full  amount  has  been  returned.    It 

TAi^ftSinWfor  SS«'  nlSSTw^  Ko  ^^  desiros,  his  moral  strength,  or  his  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  money 

^Sfc^  b^hL^aSd^?^  J,^^^               aesthetic  tastes. "  will  be  appUed  to  the  endowment  fund  or 

«wrted^  the  board  of  education  m  the            jeachers  Fitf  ht  Bv-Law  whether  It  wiU  eo  toward  raising  the  sUm 

'**^™^^-                                                 ^    1  eacners  I  igm  Uy-l^aw,  of  $440,000  which  must  be  obtained  before 

The  new  electrical  engineering  depart-      Mr.   Ira    Leo    Bamberger,   a  former  Mr.  Rockefeller's  recent  gift  of  $600,000 

ment  of  Union  college  will  begin  work  on  jnenaber    of    the   board    of   education,  becomes  available. 

Jan.  1  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P.   ^  J>««?    engajged   by    the    Brook  yn  ^^^  rww.  x      xr-   j     ^  ^^ 

Steinmetz  and  additional  instructors.          i.®^"®2?   Association  and  the  Brooklyn  $40,UUU  tor  Junaergartcn. 

The  department 
institute  is  to  hold 

for  the  endowment 
.  in  memory  of  his 


Fire  broke  out  in  an  old  buadingatB69  JS«SIS2f*S'J\.^ao?^i?^*-J^?.il!?-  ^?'-  v*?""*?  H-   Canfleld,  librarian  of 

Drlgn  avenue,  Williamsburg.  uMd  as  a  !^°J^  °' *^*  ^felw^  ff  i?!J^  Columbia  univeniitar,  and  Richard  Wataon 

^^'^.^X^.S'I'J^X  3  ^^^^^t^^'^t'^'^         Recent  Deaths. 

£§1  ^aroS?e  "X^lA  ^  ?h':  ten&Stt.ra«Sl*oftS^tiSS'K      Mija  Louljje  Brisbin  Dunn.   .  totor  » 

«2  hSf  ^tf^«il^^  h2^w«    Jh«  no  right  to  accomplish  by  indirection  that  the  depiurtment  of  botany,  of  Bamurd 

'v?,.'»»°    attoined   great  headway,  the  which  cannot  be  obtained  bv  law                 college,  died  on  December  18.    She  was 

chddren  reached  the  street  in  safety.    A  wmcn  cannot  oe  oDtamea  Dy  law.               „aSated  from  Barnard  in  18OT  with  tha 

panic  was  narrowly  averted  thru  the  cool  1  emperance  llUtructlOIl.           degree  of  A.B.  and  in  1899  she  received 

wotJc  of  the  teachers.  The  New  York   Sute  Central  Com-  the  d^^ree  of  A.M.  from  Columbia  uni- 

TTO   mothers  of  many  of  the  gins,  mittee  on  scientific  temperance  instruc-   versity. 

wl°i,S  ^if  »?«f^«.iii^  ™t?f  «Sl;  S'"'>  P"5'i?. 'w^»<»l",^«»  "»?«*« ,an  ^JT      Mrs.  Charles  K.  Adams,  the  widow  of 

i^n^n^h-r^S  A^~^  ^Z  ^**>°"  S'  ^■^  complaints,  by  the  State  former  president  Adams,  of  Wisconsin 

WCTe  COTvinoed  that  thw  ctaldren  were  Science  Teachers'  Association,  concern-  gtate  umversity.  died  recently.    The  unl- 

l^th  J^*^^*              building  will  ing  the  system  of  teaching  physiokjpr  versity  wiU  benefit  heavily  According  to 

reach  ?6,oto.  and  hygiene  in  the  pubhc  schools.    The  the  provisions  contained  in  her  wiU. 

New'Y^kSeSi?jT^**rotoSK  '^^r?^ X^^S^!^  has  heen      Mrs.  Mary  C.  Goucher,  founder  of  the 

Se   dutyTne  ^'U   do  1^^  wSte  claimed  between  the  facte  of  physiology  ^^"^"^^^^^^  ^^^^%'S^ 

teachinir    for  the  nreaent    as  nrofeaaor  as  taught  in  the  universit  es  and  medical  the   leading  colleges  of  the   South   for 

«^ffi                 ^           '        P~*«»<"'  school!  and  those  taught  in  the  public  young  women,  di^  in  Baltimore  on  De- 

schools.    The  theory  of  Professor  At-  cember  19.    She  was  the  wife  of  the 

The  Brooklyn  schools  are  having  con-  water  that  alcohol,  in  small  quantities,   R«^-  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher,  the  president 

«iderable    difficulty    in    securiiw    coal,  ^tm  ]^  ug^d  like  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  ^^  the  collie,  thru  whom  she  spent  large 

Some  schools  have  resorted  to  a  lutlf-day  for  generating  heat  and  muscular  power,   sums  to  endow  the  institution. 


tnat  trucks  to  draw  it  cannot  be  pro-  for  m^erate  drinking, "  and  their  argu-  University  of  Michigan  ind  of  Harvard 

<i^irea.  naent  for  itis  dangerous  and  fallacious.  university  and  he  had  a  wide  reputation 

£/Xaminations.  "^^^  report  states  that  the  parents  axe  as  a  writer  on  legal  subjects. 

generally    enthusiastic  concemmg    the  rx     t^    *  •mw 

Dean  J.   E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  col-  study  of  hygiene.    Most  of  them  believe  l^«*th  of  Miss  Femald. 

lege,     spoke     before    the   High  School  that  this  study  leads  their  children  to  Friends  of  Rev.  James  C.  Femald  will 

Teachers'  Association,  on  December  13,  take  better  care  of  themselves,  by  in-  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death 

on  the  subject  ''The  Value  of  Examina-  sistine  on  proper  ventilation,  objecting  on  December  18,  at  his  home  in  West 

tions."    He  said  in  part:  to  bad  water,   and  commenting  on  the  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  of 

"Examination  must  have  a  place  in  evils  of  improper  eating  and  cold  draughts,  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  G.  She  was  a 
every  scheme  of  instruction.  Instruction  This  teaching  certainTv  leads  children  to  young  woman  of  the  highest  promise  and 
can  proceed  only  when  the  extent  and  resist  more  strongly  tne  temptations  of  of  the  loveliest  Christian  character.  She 
ouality  of  the  learner's  knowledge  is  tobacco  and  drimc,  appealing  to  their  was  a  graduate  of  the  art  department  of 
definitelv  understood.  Examinations  of  self  respect  and  making  bad  Habits  ab-  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  had  been 
a  formal  sort  are  often  desirable  for  the  horrent  to  them.  supervisor  of  art  in  the  schools  of  Cedar 
sake  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  In  reply  to  the  teachers'  suggestions  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  she  won  excep- 
But  such  examinations  are  given  by  for  improving  the  law,  the  report  de-  tional  success,  and  had  begun  with  the 
teachers  within  the  school  or  school  sys-  clares  that  the  law  should  not  be  modified  brightest  prospects  her  work  in  a  like 
tern  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  instruc-  so  as  to  give  the  teachers  more  freedom  situation  in  the  schools  of  Westfield,  N.  J. 
tion.  Examinations  by  those  outside  the  in  their  way  of  imparting  knowledge  ;  Ambitious  and  deeply  conscientious,  she 
school,  especially  when  given  for  the  pur-  that  authors  of  text-books  now  have  undertook  an  amount  of  work  that  over- 
pose  o'  determining  a  pupil's  ability  to  adequate  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  taxed  her  strength,  so  that  in  spite  of  all 
undertake  an  entirely  new  course  of  in-  temperance  matter ;  that  there  is  no  that  care  and  skill  could  do,  the  young 
struction,  have  no  educational  value  for  evidence  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  life  failed.  A  wide  circle  of  loving 
the  pupil  which  cannot  be  secured  equally  lower  grade  pupils  having  possession  of  friends  sympathize  with  the  sorrowing 
well  in  some  less  reprehensible  way.  text-books,  and  that  the  teachers  were  family  in  their  sad  bereavement.  But 
Such  examinations,  however,  are  practi-  wron^  when  they  said  a  pupil  entered  the  beautiful  Christian  life  of  the  earnest 
cally  necessary  when  intellectual  attain-  the  high  school  with  less  interest  in  hy-  years  sheds  its  light  thru  the  gloom  and 
ment  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  school  giene  and  physiology  if  he  had  studied  it  cheers  with  the  trust  that  the  weary  one 
instruction,  and  both  necessary  and  in-  in  the  primary  grimes.  has  found  rest  in  the  infinite  sheltering 
evi  table    when    that    instruction  is  in-  The  report  concludes  by  stating  that  love  of  her  Savior  and  her  God. 
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Educational  New  England.  AS^cS^^SSSf^Sat"^ 

Four  of  the  eight  candidates  of  the  1841,  for  twenty-four  years  the  principal  iaed  all  possible  assistance  from  his  ao- 

Public  School  Association  for  membership  of  the  Dorchester  high  school.    They  are  ciety.    For  one  thmg,  all  dues  wpuld  be 

on  the  Boston  school  board  were  elected,  a  complete  set  ofMilton's  works,   his  renutted  for  the  year,  so  aUowiMr  the 

This  continues  the  control  of  the  board  life   by  several  different  authors,    and  ^»»^  an»^  mcome  to  go  to  the  N.  E.  A. 

by  men  selected  by  that  association  whose  criticisms  upon  his  writings.  «»*ii*         o 

?kS^f%^'rJS.2.T^«i^^  i^^l     PROVIDENCE,  R.  l.-About  100  school  HiUints  Bequests. 

wlS-h  nromii^^rmSf  ^^  th?l^n!S    buildings  have  been  closed  because  they      The  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
tioS,  ofP5?f^^  cannot  be  properly  heated  thru  lack  oif  Robert  C.  BilUngs  announce  that,  in  ac^ 

tion  of  the  pupils  m  every  mstance.  ^^j  f    f^  J  cordance  with  tfe  terms  of  his  will,  they 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  corporation      v^r^rr^^   t     Ti,,*f^w*^M     ..„,  .^^  .     will  distribute  $1,000,000  among  charitable 

of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  oYTech-  „,S  y^:3i;^^of    .^r  ^  and  educational  institutions.    The  latter 

«^i*w»«.*^i>wv*    i?i:i„,  rm.^ ^«    ^^  T rural    sociology  at    the   Umversity   of  ;««^-+„4^-^«„  k««^«4.^w1  ««^. 


nology    Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  of  Lynn,   j^uij^'i:^  XTi^i^L  S  institutions  benefited  are: 

was  electednon-resident  profe^r  of  apl  l^'L^^f'    f^vf^^^  Bates  college,  Berea  coUege,   Welles- 

^n-»/i    ^1^4.^'^u,,     xj^   !:««   *^«   !.i  president  of  the  Khoae  Island  State  Col-  i^„  ^^ii.„,^  n^,Ji,^w-^^  ;.,o^wa    T.;«i«w>in 


heretofore.  The  election  to  the  professor-  Professor  W.  0.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  college,  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Mayesville,  (S. 
ship  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  standing  university,  has  been  allowed  $5,000,  by  C.)  institute;  Meadville  Theological  sem- 
and  ability.  the  Carnegie  institute  at  Washinfifton,   inary,  Phillips  Exeter  academv.  Hackly 

Mr.    Percival  Lowell,  director  of  the  ^In^^^lJ^^^W^  ^^  AndS"""^' ^"  ^'' 

Jri'^eSffitL^^^^                    j^^i^rst^droTt^^^^^^^  '"ScludS'hi"  the  public  becuests   are 

f^^in  !?f^^nn^^^                  Sh^  *<>  the  anmial  ^nomy.  "^^^       $100,000  to  Harvard  *colleger$100, 000  to 

fessorship  of  astronomy.    He  wiU  give                                      ^  l^    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 

^d^n^'^ch'^^Hi^^^^  *ifi^       Schoolmasters  Preparing  for       oi^,  $w,OM  to  the  Institute  of  Technol- 

imd  ui»n  such  conditions  as  may  seem  ^  j.     .^        •  ^  tofiund  a  **  Billings  Student  Fund." 
best.    This  year  it  will  be  a  course  of  J^-  *^*  ^^  ^njr^t^df^nt   r^c^M^   benefit   is     ex- 
six,  dealing  mainly  with  the  solar  sys-  The      Massachusetts     Schoolmasters'  ^ted^t^t^^mt^^  of  aS- 
tem,  but  ending  i;nth  one  upon  ''cosmog-  Club  had  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Eff^^^wS^ 
ony."                                            December  14^  having  for  discussion  the  nol  ana  toDacco. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. -Miss  LilHan  R^v-  ??oSKf^foni  J^^^^^        '^^'^'       B^^^oin  Library  BuUding. 

T^H^IXo?^'^  position  m  the      President  Eliot  spoke  particularly  upon      Brunswick,    Me. -The    new    library 

•  the  size  of  the  coming  meeting,    and  building  of  Bowdoin  colleee,  the  gift  of 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Wellington  has  been  called  upon  the  various  teachers  of  the  Gen.  Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard,  of  New 
appointed  master's  assistant  in  Uie  Har-  vicinity  to  aid  in  entertaining  the  twelve  York,  of  the  class  of  1857,  is  nearly 
vara  school.  thousand,  or  more,  who  would  be  visitors   ready  for  occupancy,  tho  its  dedication 

xr*      Txr  •  •    mr  XT    1-       j  tt      •      r^    "^  *^®  ^^^y*    Particularly  will  it  depend  will  oe  postponed  until  the  next  com- 

Miss  Waitie  M.  Nash  and  Hamet  F.  upon  the  lady  teachers  to  see  that  they  mencement  The  main  portion  of  the 
Savin  have  been  appointed  teachers  m  are  properly  and  carefully  lodged.  structure  is  176  feet  long  and  46  wide, 

the  Harvard  school.  Miss  Gertrude  F.  President  Eliot  also  spoke  of  the  plan  with  a  tower  30  feet  square  and  100  feet 
§.n  ^^??  i?  •  Gaunett  school;  Miaa  of  making  all  addresses  short,  not  to  ex-  in  height  rising  from  the  center.  This 
Ellen  M.  Bome  m  the  Boardman  school;  ceed  half  an  hour  at  the  most,  since  he  portion  contains  an  alumni  room  and  a 
and  Miss  Lillian  W.  Davis  m  the  Talbot  does  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  lecture  hall,  with  smaller  rooms  for  peri- 
*^'^^*  any  man  to  speaJk  upon  a  topic  at  greater  odical  rooms,   faculty   roon^    president 

The  directors  of  the  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  Jenfirth  to  the  profit  of  listeners.  Then  and  r^ristrar's  offices,  and  r^itation 
and  Westville  railroad  have  decided  to  ^^  ^^  perplexed  with  several  questions  rooms  designed  particularly  for  advancejci 
allow  school  children  to  ride  on  all  their  ^^  procedure.  Should  there  be  several  instruction.  In  the  rear  at  the  center  is 
lines  for  half  the  regular  rate  of  fare.        short  speeches  to  follow  the  one  main  ad-  a  wing  90  feet  by  46,  with  five  floors  for 

dress,  or  only  a  second  of  considerable  a  stack  room.      It  contains   100   book 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  library  of  length?  Upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  the  cases  with  a  capacity  for  160, 000  volumes. 
Brown  university  has  lately  received  a  program  itself,  the  speaker  hoped  for  ad-  The  general  plan  of  the  building  was 
gift  of  sixtv  fine  books  ^m  the  heirs  of  vice  from  the  teachers  which  should  prove  made  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Koufman,  the 
the  late  Eibridge  Smith,  of  the  class  of  efficient  assistance.  librarian  of  Brown  umversity. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY 

^jr  tt^ILLIA^M  C.  STEVE/fS,  \/ni^er^ity  of  Kan^a^ 

This  new  Botany  for  high  schools  and  colleges  presents  in  attractive  form  the  best  features 
of  a  modem  course  in  botany,  combining  laboratory  directions,  descriptive  chapters  and  dis- 
cussions, and  illustrations  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  plant  life.  The  method  is  consistently 
inductive  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  care  and  accuracy  in  laboratory  work.  An  unusual  amount 
of  space  is  devoted  to  common  flowering  plants  that  may  be  procured  easily  during  spring 
months.     The  illustrations  are  original  and  abundant. 

With  Analytical  Key  and  Flora,  576  pajes,  $1.50.  Without  Key  and  Flora,  448  pajes,  $1.25. 


Prof.  V.  M.  Spalding,  University. of  Michigan: 

''All  in  all,  it  aeems  to  me  th«  best  Dook  on  the  labject  for  high 
schoole  that  has  yet  appeared." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Clark.  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter.  N.  H. : 

""The  book  is  right  in  line  with  the  most  modem  tendencies  of 
botanical  teacking.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  ^the  best  Botany  yet  pub- 
lished." 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshberger,  Department  of  Botany,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania: 
*' A  splendid  book  and  destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools '<  f  our  country." 

Dr.  Rodney  H.  True,  Plant  Physiologist,  Department  of 
Aji^riculture,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
""  I  retard  the  book  as  a  strong  one,  and  accordinsly  anticipate  wide 
use  for  It.    It  IS  built  on  modem  lines  and  is  a  good  exposition  of  the 
elements  of  botany  as  now  understood." 


Dr.  D.  M.  Mottier,  Department  of  Botany,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity: 

''  Of  the  elementary  books  on  botany  now  on  the  market,  I  behere 
that  Prof.  Htevens's  is  by  far  the  best." 

Prof.  Frederick  H.  Billings,  Louisiana  State  University: 

''  The  book  unquestionably  commends  itself  as  worthy  of  a  peeition 
in  the  first  ranks  of  text-books  on  elementary  botany." 

C.  L.  Hayes,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Florida. 

*'  An  excellent  book  and  well  adapted  to  general  school  use." 

W.  B.  CuMMiNGS,   Department  of  Botany,    University  of 
Maine: 

*'  It  is  the  most  attractive  book  of  the  kindl  have  seen.   I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  my  unqualified  commendation  of  it." 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
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Free  to  Everyone 

J\     yV/ce/ejj-     "BooK    Sent 
Free  For  the  A-iKing. 

piles  Cured  Without  Cutting,  Danger  ot 

DBtention  ftom  Work,  by  a  SimplE 

Home  Bemedjr. 

Pyramid  Pile  Cure  g^ves  instant  relief 
and  never  fails  to  cure  every  form  of  this 
iDoat  troublesome  disease.  For  sale  by 
all  druggiats  at  50c.  a  package.  Thous- 
ands have  been  quickly  cured.  Ask  your 
dru^ist  for  a  package  of  Pyramid  Pile 
Cure,  or  write  for  our  little  book  which 
teUs  all  about  the  cause  and  cure  of  piles. 
Write  vour  name  and  address  plaiiuy  on 
a  postal  card,  mail  to  the  Pyramid  Drug 
Co..  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  ^ou  will  re- 
ceive the  book  by  return  mail. 


Here  and  There. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  bold  its  annual  session  at  Das 
Hoinea  on  December  30,  31,  Janu- 
ary 1  and  2.  Among  the  addresses  at  the 
general  sessions  wril  be  these:  "Grades 
of  Thinking  and  Thinking  in  the  Grades, " 
1^  Nathan  C.  SchaefEer,  superintendent 
01  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania; 
"Our  Duty  to  the  Pubhc  Schools,"  by 
Orville  T,  Bright,  county  superintendent. 
Cook  county,  Illinois;  "Oral  Hygiene," 
bry  Dr.  I.  P.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  and  "  The 
Group  Morality  of  Children,"  by  Dr. 
George  E.  Vincent,  of  Chic^o  imiver- 
■ity.  The  convention  will  be  divided  into 
the  following  departments    for  special 


College,  normal,  and  secondary,  county 
■uperintendents,  elementary,  andgraded- 
pnmary,  and  kindergarten. 
.  The  officers  of  trie  association  are; 
President,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton.  In- 
dianola;  secretary,  W,  F,  Barr,  Dea 
Moines;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Samson,  Cedar 
Palls. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— With  some  sources 
yet  to  be  heard  from,  the  profits  of  the 
razaar  in  aid  of  the  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment fund  amount  to  over  $36,000.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  final  returns  will 
show  an  increase  of  several  thousands 
beyond  this  sum. 

The  distribution  of  the  tax  money  for 
which  the  teachers  of  Chicago  are  suing 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  decision  of  a 
court  as  matters  stand  at  the  present 
time.     The  board  of   education    has   re- 


J.  H.  Wigmore,  dean  of  the  taw  school 
of  Northwestern  university,  has  been 
awarded  the  Ames  prize  by  Harvard  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  degrees  were  awarded  to 
thirty-seven  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Nine  doctors  and  masters  and 
thirty-seven  junior  college  students  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "associate." 

King  Edward  hasjust  appointed  Mr.  Bury 
the  Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as 
Regius  professor  of  iustory  at  Cambridge, 
to  succeed  the  late  Loni  Acton.  Mr. 
Bury  is  known  in  America  as  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire. ' ' 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
awarded  the  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel  medal 
to  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht  for  his  excava- 
tions at  Nippur  and  his  publications  on 
the  subject.  The  fund  for  the  medals  ia 
J2,0O0,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pendended  for  medals  to  be  awarded 
once  a  year  for  the  best  archeological 
excavations  by  an  English-speaking 
scholar. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  been  doing 
work  not  only  of  civic  but  also  of  national 
and  imperial  importance  by  organising 
and  encouraging  a  more  emcient  educa- 
tional training  for  commercial  hfe.  Its 
lectures  and  classes  are  so  well  attended 
that  the  present  accommodations  have 
been  found  inadequate. 

Martinsbur^,  W-  Va.,  is  to  have  a  new 
high  school  building  with  thoroly  equipped 
laboratories  for  the  study  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  botany. 

According  to  the  reports  issued  by  the 
New  Jersey  state  botud  of  education  the 
cost  of  running  the  schools  of  the  state 
last  year  exceeded  |8,000,000. 

The  educational  features  of  the  Hawai- 
ian exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Worid's 
Fair  is  to  be  a  historical  exhibit.  It  is 
desired  to  show  the  internal,  moral,  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
school  system  it  is  proiwsed  to  exhibit 
the  archeology  of  Hawaii  and  the  prim- 
itive implements  with  which  the  Ha- 
waii ans  worked  and  cultivated  the  soil. 

Of  the  16,034  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana,  1,185  are  graduates  of 
colleges  or  imiveraities.  1,274  of  state 
normal  schools,  and  1,165  of  private  nor- 
mal schools.  'The  number  that  have  had 
no  training  above  the  common  schools  is 
2,718. 


Session  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  a  School  City  in  Cuba. 


Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the  noted 
Babylonian  scholar  who  has  just  returned 
to  Berlin  from  the  field  of  Ms  investiga- 
tions, will  come  to  this  country  in  Febni- 
ai^  and  lecture  in  the  leading  univer- 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Shawnee  and  Jefferson  county 
schools  at  Meriden,  Kansas,  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  Different  educational  subjects 
were  discussed  by  teachers  from  two 
counties.  This  is  the  first  time  Shawnee 
county  has  united  with  any  other  county 
for  a  joint  meeting  and  other  meetings 
may  be  arranged  between  the  two  coun- 

Annapolis,  Md.— The  faculty  of  St. 
John's  college  have  suspended  eighteen 
students  on  account  of  the  recent  nazinfl^ 
and  attack  on  a  professor.  Other  stu- 
dents have  left  classes  and  bound  them- 
selves not  to  return  until  these  punish- 
ments are  remitted. 


_._id  apparatus  were  entirely  destroyed. 

Three  hundred  children  are  now  with- 
out a  place  tJ>  continue  their  studies  and 
the  board  of  education  has  as-  yet  made 
no  plans  for  the  future. 

Stetson  university  at  De  Land,  Florida, 
is  the  largest  educational  institution  in 
the  state  and  has  a  very  fine  library 
equipment. 


by  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford.     She  inteniu 


Going  to  Bed  Hungry. 


The  complete  emptiness  of  the  stom- 
ach during  sleep  adds  greatly  to  the 
amount  of  emaciation,  sleeplessness,  and 
general  weakness  so  often  met  with. 
There  is  a  perpetual  change  of  tissues  in 
the  b«dy,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  the 
supply  of  nourishment  ought  to  be  some- 
what continuous  and  food  taken  just  be- 
fore retiring  adds  more  tissue  than  is  de- 
stroyed, and  increased  weight  and  vigor 
is  the  result.  Dr.  W.  T.  Cathell  says: 
"All  animals  except  man  eat  before 
sleep  and  there  is  no  reason  in  Nature 
why  man  should  form  the  exception  to 
the  rule." 

If  people  who  are  thin,  nervous,  and 
sleepless  would  takealight  lunch  of  bread 
and  milk  or  oatmeal  and  cream,  and,  at 
time,  take  a  safe,    hanmeat 


digesting  it  the  result  would  be  a  surpris- 
ing increase  in  weieht,  strength  and  gen- 
eral vi^r.  The  only  drawback  has  been 
that  thin,  nervous,  dyspeptic  people  can- 
not digest  and  assimilate  wholesome  food 
at  night  or  any  other  time.  For  such  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  will  di- 
gest the  food,  no  matter  how  weak  the 
stomach  may  be,  nourishing  the  body  and 
resting  the  stomach  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Bays:  "  I  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
in  treating  indigestion  because  it  is  not 
a  quack  nostrum  and  I  know  just  what 
they  contain,  a  combination  of  vegetable 
essences,  pure  pepsin,  and  they  cure 
Dyspepsia  and  stomach  troubles  bHcause 
they  can't  help  but  cure."  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by  druggist* 
everywhere  at  60  cents  per  pacKage. 
They  are   in  lozenge   form,  pleasant  to 


gist  Will  tell  you  tney  give  universal  sat- 
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to  make  it  the  handsomest  and  most 
costly  structure  of  its  kind  od  this  con- 
tinent. The  plans  for  the  building  have 
been  ordered  and  aa  soon  as  they  are  ap- 

S roved,  work  will  be  started  on  the  foun- 
ations. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Archeolog- 
tca)  Institute  of  America  is  to  be  held  at 
Princeton  university  Dec.  31,  Jan,  1  and 
2.  Prof.  William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Har- 
vard oniversity,  will  deliver  the  annual 
address. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  shows 
that  only  about  half  of  the  eligible 
teachers  in  the  state  have  joined  the  or- 
ganization, the  membership  being  3,300. 
The  younger  teachers  have  not  identified 
themselves  with  the  association  to  any 
extent. 

W.  H.  Bishop,  professor  of  modem 
languages  at  Yale  university,  has  been 
appointed  United  States  consul  at  Genoa, 
Italy. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  the  Schenectady 
board  of  education  has  adopted  a  new 
schedule  of  teachers'  aalaries,  based  on 
length  of  service,  aai  giving  an  average 
,  individual  increase  of  about  fifty  doUara 
a  year. 

Nearly  900  teachers  attended  the  forty- 
ninth  annual  institute  of  Westmoreland 
counW,  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  16 
and  16.  Among  the  speakers  were:  State 
Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, S.  D.  Fesa,  Ph.D.,  of  Ada,  0.; 
W.  N.  Ferris,  LL.D.,  of  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  P.  H.  Green,  Ph.D.,  of  West 
Cheater;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nobs,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver,  of  Ft. 
Dodge,  la.,  and  H.  Spillman  Riggs,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Uni 


'sity  of  Wisconsin  has  re- 


Kendall  Adams,  president  of  that  insti- 
tution. Two  valuable  paintings  are  left 
to  the  regents  of  the  universi^,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  books,  pami^ets,  and  papers 
of  President  Aduns.  The  residue  oi  the 
estate,  after  the  payment  of  several 
nrivate  bequests,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
fellowship  iund  created  under  the  will  of 
President  Adams. 

The  teachers  of  Jackson  county.  111., 
are  making  preparations  to  form  a  union 
and  ask  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  a  charter. 

Appleton,  Wia.— During  a  fraternity 
initiation  at  Lawrence  university  one  of 
the    initiates   was   badly    injured.    The 


The  fourth  annual  institute  of  Liberty, 
Ind.,  was  held  on  December  6.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Mr.  D.  D.  Mangus,  on 
"Systematic  Methodology,"  and  G.  F. 
Harbaughon  "Dickens as  an  Educator." 

The  citizens  of  Florence,  Ala.,  have 
raised  several  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Alabama  State  Normal  college.  The 
college  has  an  enrollment  of  over  300,  and 
is  taxed  to  its  full  capacity. 


on  December  17,  the  loss  exceeding 
£30,000.  There  was  some  insurance,  but 
not  enough  to  cover  the  Iobb. 

The  laboratory  was  a  two-story  and 
basement  structure,  consisting  of  three 
wings,  besides  the  main  part.  The  ap- 
paratus was  exceedingly  valuable  and  ita 
destruction  constitutes  the  ereatest  loss. 
On  the  second  floor  was  an  electrical  plant 
which  was  recentlv  installed  at  a  coat  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

The  laboratory  was  formerly  the  Will- 
iams Proudfit  observatorv,  having  been 
remodeled  and  equipped  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Booker  T.  Washington  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  eniMiurage  the  colored  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tuskegee  to  buy  nomes  of 

According  to  the  estimates  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  the  Terre 
Haute  Normal  school  is  to  receive  C80,000 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Partisans  of  this 
school  are  vigorously  opposing  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  second  normal  in  the  state. 

The  socie^  for  the  aid  of  school  chil- 
dren in  Chicago  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  wont  during  the  past  year. 
New  suits  have  been  distributed  to  688 
urchins;  shoes  to  2,917,  and  undergar- 
ments to  2,186.  Thus  the  entire  citv  has 
gained  by  the  aaving  of  3,211  children 
uom  the  danger  of  becoming  truants. 

The  trustees  of  Princeton  university 
have  announced  that  $10,000  has  been 
received  from  Morris  K.  Jessup,  of  New 
York,  to  be  added  to  the  present  Morris 
Jesaup  fund,  which  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 

Krt  of  the  library.  They  also  announce 
at  $1,000  has  been  received  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Profeaeer  Humphreys 
to  establish  a  series  of  prizes  in  the  Ger- 
man department. 

Wasbington. —United  States  Minister 
Francis  B.  Loomis  has  brought  a  present 
from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  library 
of  Congress,  consisting  of  "  The  Bulletin 
of  Obaervationa  Made  on  the  Royal 
Yachts."  This  is  a  magniflcently  illus- 
trated work,  -embodying  the  results  of 
studies  made  by  the  king  personally  in  a 
long  term  of  years  on  uie  current  and 
tid^  of  the  ocean  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  It  is  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  scientific 
publicationa  of  recent  years. 

The  Ckautavquan  for  December  con- 
tains two  strong  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  rural  problems.  Graham 
Taylor  discusses  "The  Civic  Function  of 
the  Country  Church, "  and  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield  writes  of  "The  Federation  of 
Rural  Social  Forces."  An  historical 
sketch  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Russian  Na- 
tion," and  a  travel  paper  on  "The 
Crimsea  and  the  Caucasus,  are  interest- 
ing contributions  to  current  literature 
about  Russia.  The  subject  of  the  nature 
study  department  is  "Winter  Birds  and 
Fall  Homes  of  Insects,"  by  Alice  G. 
McCloskey,  of  Cornell.  The  number  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  comports  to 
the|spint  of  the  season. 


Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Food 

You  don't  and  can't  it  yonr  etomaoh 
&  weak.  A  weak  stomach  doea  not  di- 
gest all  that  ta  ordinarily  taken  into  it. 
It  gets  tired  easily,  and  what  it  tails  to 
digest  is  wasted. 

Among  tfae  signs  of  a  weak  storoadi 
are  uneasiness  after  eating,  fits  of  nar- 
vouB  headache,  and  disagreeable  belsl^ 
ing. 

"I  have  taken  Hood's  BarMparllla  at 
dlDerent  times  tor  stomach  troabloi,  and  a 
mn  down  condition  ol  the  sritem,  and  bava 
been  greatly  beoeOtsd  by  Its  uw.  I  would 
not  be  witbont  It  in  my  tamlly.  I  am  trou- 
bled especially  In  aummer  with  weak  atoal- 
■cb  and  naosea  and  (Ind  Hood'a  Saraaparllta 
Invaluable."  E.  B.  Hicikah,  W.Chertar,  Fa, 

Hood's  Sarsaparilta 

and  Pills 


Pears' 

Pears*  soap  Is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


BoldaUorerthtw 


The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  m^yohl 

BICHABD  A.  HoOHBDY,  PrMident 

l,HM  THtM  >Ll 

In  Amoimt  Paid  PoUvJuiUlan  o«c 
Flvt  Hutrti  aai  Slxt7-ala«  KlIllMa  •TBaUar* 

nrec  s«adr*d  aad  ^^twV&miMS  ef  IMUn 


THE  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  Ca 
•f  Naw  YarK 


IIIIIIERALSErS3.00U;°7V 

"CoiDiioiliimli"I.Ml£Lul 


"He  ha.d  sma.l1  skill  o' horse  Hesh 
who  bought- a. goose  h>  ride  on?B6rft-|i6i 


law  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  elaborate  laboratory  of  the  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
was  almost  completely  wrecked  by  fire 


■■Try  «k  ceiie  of  ika.na  be  convinced," 
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FREE! 

Special  Offer  fo  Readers 
of  Th«  Sohoel  Journal 

good  for  January. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 

China  Tea  Set 

(seiii«oea) 
or  Tcdlat  Bet,  at  Parlor  Luop,  or 
Clock,  or  Watch  &nd  monr  other 
artiolei  loo  nnmarotia  to  mention, 
FREE,  with  a  olnb  order  o(  SO  lb». 
of  our  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea.  or 
20  tbs.  Baking  Powder,  45c. 
a  lb.  This  odiertisement  MUST 
accompany  order.  You  will  hive 
aa  trouble  in  gsltiDK  orders  amons 
roar  neisliborB  aod  trienda  tor  SO 
lbs.  of  our  celebr&ted  eoods. 


Thfl  Great  Amrim  Tn  Ci., 

•    31  and  33  Yesey  Street, 
r.  0.  Box  3S9  HEW  TORK. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Uth  Stnet 

t0pp.OM<»»0hnrch) NEW  YORK 

OoiidiMt«d  on  EoropckD  Plftn  at  moderate 
BalM. 

OmtnUIr  looaied  and  moM  oonTanlent  to 
■Bmiement  aad  bniinto  dlitnoti. 

Of  aatr  aoow(  frem  dapoti  and  feiriai  hj 
BnadwKT  oars  direct,  or  bj  tranifer. 


Dr.W.  J.  STEWART 

362  W.  23d  St..  Now  York  City 


lite  December  nomber  of  the  Areht-1 
Uetttral  Record  will  be  found  exception- 
ally Nftdabl«.  Hr.  Frederic  Lees  de- 
scribes the    architecture    of   the    Paris 


ctutrming  old  French  building  that  are 
still  stanline  in  that  prosperous  neigh- 
borhood. Hr.  Russell  Stuigis  discourses 
upon  the  difference  between  English  and 
American  sesthetic  ideals,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  art  of  Walter  Crsne. 
Mr.  Jean  Scbopfer  treats  upon  the  way 
to  lay  out  a  ci^,  profusely  illuatrated  by 
Paris  examples.  H.  Helani  describes  the 
recent  exhibition  of  decorative  art  at 
Turin.  The  most  Btriking  article  in  the 
number  is  an  authentic  account  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Cam- 
panile at  Venice  by  Commendatore  I^etro 
Saccardo,  who  was  architect  in  charge  of 
the  buildini;  at  the  time  of  its  collapse. 
This  magazine  is  famous  for  its  profuse 
and  elegant  illustrations. 

General  De  Wet's  story  of  the  Boer 
war  in  hia  "Three  Years'  War, "  recently 
publiahed  Inr  Charles  Scribner'e  Sons,  is 
the  plain,  straightforward  narrative  of  s 
desperata  strunrle.  Hia  point  of  view  is 
always   that  m  a  soldier  who  believed 


attention  in  spite  of  the  natural  literal^ 
topic  of  the  hour,  holiday  booka,  and  it 
is  sure  to  be  even  more  successful  than 
was  expected. 

Among  the  recent  pnblicationa  of 
HoiighttMi,  HifRin  ft  Company  ie  "A 
Study  of  Prose  Fiction  "  by  Bhas  Perry, 
a  work  which  is  attracting  much  favora- 
ble attention  from  teacbera  of  English. 
Mr.  Perry  is  well  fitted  for  writing  such 
a  book,  tor  he  has  written  fiction,  has 
lectured  upon  it  as  professor  of  Enetiah 
at  Williama  college  and  Princeton  univer- 
sit)'  and  has  passed  upon  it  as  editor  of 
the  Atlantie  Mtmthly.  The  book  is  com- 
posed of  material  used  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Princeton. 

Health,  a  medical  journal  publiahed  in 
Londtm,  England,  editorially  says:  Those 
Buffering  and.  needing  a  safe  iwin  re- 
liever, Htould  take  two  five-grain  anti- 
kanmia  tablets.  Any  good  dru^iat  cat 
'  "^      uiould  be  m  everj 


"tt  S.  Tait  JiaQ  Koute." 

Southern  Railway 


SOUTH,       SOUTHEAST.      SOUTHWEST. 

aORIDA.        CALIFORNIA,        CUBA. 

MEXICO  and  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


SoMu  FrvmiiuiU  KmmoHm 
are  St.  Atigustine,  Palm  Beach,  Miami, 
Jacksonvilw,  Tampa,  Port  Tampa,  Bruns- 
wick, Savannah,  iThomasville,  Charleston, 
Columbia,  Aiken,  Augusta,  Pinefaurat, 
Camden,  Summerville,  Aaheville,  Hot 
Springs. 

TBE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY." 
AND  "SAPPBIKC  COUNTRT." 


««atlMr».  PrMSrTKtiBa  ml  arialBal  tenth  • 
■aartalty.  BMafellaksJ  IHBBi  Appalaiweao 
kr  mmM  er  (•■•■■■■■ti  la  adTaasa  far  rUt\n: 


MEMORY 

Hotv  to  Imprest  It. 

tDr.  Edward  Pick  was  foT 
maay  jraars  the  moit  eminenl 
authority  on  memory  and  tht 
means  of  improving  it.  Hi& 
celebrated  course  of  lecture* 
was  given  before  colleges  and 
unlversltiM,  teachers  and  pro- 
fesaioaal  men  and  women,  and 
was  highlv  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
far  the  first  time.  The  instruction  givea 
in  it  is  Invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  agood  memory— and  who  has  Dot  P 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee 
^adly  paid  by  thousands,  now  rre 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  availabL  .. 
all  There  is  ne  denbt  but  that  with  this 
baok  and  careful observaace  of  Its  instruc- 
tions, the  memory  may  he  greatly  im- 
preved. 

Prica.  tl.OO  aal,  paatpald 

E.  L.  Eellogo  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y 
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Waahlneton. 

HolldaT  Tonr  tIb  Peiuu;lTaiila  Ball 

Dec.  29  has  been  selected  as  the  date 
for  the  Personally-Conducted  Holiday 
Tonr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
Washington.  This  tour  will  cover  a 
period  of  three  days,  affording  ample 
time  to  visit  all  the  principal  points  of 
interest  attheNational  Capital,  mcluding 
the  Congressional  Library  and  the  new 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  Round  trip  rate, 
covering  railroad  transportation  for  the 
round  trip,  hotel  accoininodations,  and 

fuides,  $14.60  or  |12.00  fi«m  New  York, 
13.00  or  S10.60from  Trenton,  and  111.60 
or  (9.00  from  Philadelphia,  acconhngto 
hotel  selected-    Rates  cover 


dations  at  hotel  for  two  dasrs.  Special 
side  trip  to  Mount  Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with 
special  hotel  rates  after  expiration  of 
hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent, 
263  Fifth  avenue.  New  York;  4  Court 
street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Gea  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  j>^nt , 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


HblWihsloWi  Sooranra  Btbup  tu.  bMB  nsd  tnr 


PULLMAN,  DRAWING  ami  STATE  ItOOM. 
SLEEPING  CARS  I  DINING.  LIBRARY,  and 
OBSERVATION  CARS  of  the  HIGHEST 
STANDARD         


Th«  Kouto  of  th« 

Southern's  Palm  Limited 

New  TorK  and  St.  Auguatlne. 

Washington  &  Southwestern  Limited 

and 

Sunset  Limited     i 


Write  Jor  DeseripHv*  MatUr. 


DEW  nni  IFnCES :  211  iKl  tits  tmtnt 

Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 

"    *    Turk,    -    Passenger  Traf "  "— 

lARDWiCK,  General  Paaseuf 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


k  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever. 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Off  enfa/ Cream,  liJIS 
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WL-  wovmomy.mmmmaw^MA 


PBHKBOT  KUDOKSS.  It  SOOTHES  tba  uiiu.i.<, 
aOFTEMS  tba  OUHS,  AU.AVS  ail   PAIR,  CUKK4 

BUIZA.  Sold  l>T*DrnA<<t.*  In  iTi^iri  aftlit  wail  t 
BaioratoBak  for  ^  WLn.iDw'i  Soothin*  SrTap,"  and 
j  takaaaathwklad.   TneV-Sn  saaUlilKSba. 


CflrU 


For  lall  br  lH  Dnvilm  md  Fane/  Oooda  Daalan 
tbtoaaboa*  iba  IT.  S.,  CaDada,  and  Bniflpa.  Alia 
raimTiD  V.  T.  OUj  al  R.  B.  MM?a.  WaoauatB'a,  ud 
DtfaarFaiKnODoda  Daalan.  ^^Bawara  ol  Baaa  Imt- 
•tU^thaaaiBa  "         "  anjoaa 
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THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


December  27, 1902- 


%^t  de|)ool  3loumaU 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

This  weekly  journal  of  education,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  year,  will  be  found  more  val- 
uable and  more  indispensable  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  school  officers  and 
advancing  teachers  than  ever. 

It  is  unaerstood  that  everything  of  importance 
relative  to  education  shall  be  found  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 

Fifty  numbers  are  published  In  a  year. 
In  these  every  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  education  will  be  discussed,  so  that  its 
value  to  those  who  are  really  mterested  in 
education  cannot  be  over-rated. 

0UX  €vub. 

WS.  balia-Tv  that  a  school  official  will  perform  his 
duties  more  intelligcnHy  by  knowing  what  is 
done  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

WE  balia-va  that  a  superintendent  or  principal  who 
does  not  keep  posted  concerning  the  move- 
ments in  the  creat  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  is  fitting  himself  to  be  retired, 

WE  b«Il«v«  that  a  principal  of  a  school  (or  class 
teacher)  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tion, but  relies  on  politics  to  help  him  forward,  has 
not  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  and  cannot  be  a 
real  educator  of  children. 

WE  bflllaT*  that  teachers  who  neglect  to  read  an 
educational  journal  and  thus  imbue  their  minds 
with  opinions,  thoughts,  suggestions,  and  ideas  con- 
cerning their  work  are  making  themselves  into  mere 
reciting  posts.  Such  teachers  usually  fill  their  minds 
each  morning  with  the  twaddle  in  tne  daily  papers, 
or  the  froth  of  the  magazines  ;  both  of  which  unfit 
them  to  make  any  deep  or  permanent  impression  on 
their  pupils'  minds,  the  edge  of  their  own  being  de- 
stroyed as  W  an  acid. 

WE  bal^va  that,  as  the  principal  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful private  school  said;  "The  teache'  1 
want  must  be  baptized  in  ideas  concerning  the  \^  ays 
and  means  of  progress  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  children.  If  he  reads  an  educational  paper  1 
consider  it  a  good  sign." 

WE  ballavA  thajLa  man  who  is  in  education  ought 
to  be  (^  it  also  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  drawing  pay 
he  ought  to  give  himself  to  his  work;  he  ought  to 
identify  himself  with  his  work. 


UTE  betlava  the  reason  that  teaching  holds  so  low 
""  a  phce  in  public  estimation  is  the  fault  of  t!>e 
teachers  themselves;  the  public  believes  (right  or 
wrong)  that  they  are  doing  their  work  in  a  half- 
hearted, routinish  way. 

^ETE  baliava,  yes,  We  know  that  our  publications 
"'  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  have  put  a 
hundred  thousand  "on  the  track,"  shown  them  what 
Teaching  really  means,  and,  to  present  it  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint,  those  persons  instead  of  eam- 
mg  sa>  $3^0,000  have  earned  $t,ooo,ooo  or  even 
$3,000,000. 

^E^E  baliava  that  the  professional  spirit  has  been 
'"  widely  disseminated  thru  the  influence  of 
our  publications — at  least  we  have  aimed  at  this,  week 
after  week  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

WE  baliava  that  no  fair-minded  person  can  read 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  without  feelingthat 
its  chief  effort  is  to  put  the  teachers  on  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  useful  and  more  successful  ground. 

WE  baliava  that  thru  it  thirktng  teachers 
grow  more  competent,  double  their  value, 
come  to  understand  themselves  and  the  work  they 
are  doing,  and  do  that  work  in  a  different  light  and 
in  a  different  spirit. 

The  public  is  at  last  concluding  that  it  takes  brains 
and  study  to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  school  or  a 
school  system.  We  admit  that  many  school  boards 
do  not  i^el  this,  but  a  great  many  do.  We  publish 
THE  JOURNAL  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
situation  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  be  he  superintendent, 
principal,  or  school  official.  If  we  did  not  feel  we 
were  performing  a  most  needful  and  worthy  work, 
one  contributing  to  the  real  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  planting  it  on  higher  ground,  we  would  not 
continue  our  effort.  There  is  little  money  in  it;  but 
there  is  the  sense  of  doing  a  needed  and  valuable 
work,  and  that  is  the  controlling  motive. 

With  the  aims  we  have  and  the  efforts  we  make, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
progressive  superintendent,  principal,  school  official, 
and  advancing  teacher  in  the  entire  country.  We 
have  given  untirinf;  labor  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  t> 
work  that  all  acquainted  with  it  candidly  admit  has 
contributed  enormously  to  build  up  genuine  education 
and  place  the  teacher  s  work  on  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  basis,  and  we  expect  appreciation  and  paJ- 
ronage.  Let  every  reader  of  this  subscribe.  The 
$3.00  he  will  spend  will  come  back  to  him  many 
times  over. 


TWO  SPECIAL  OFFERS : 


Plck'a  MamofT  Cultura. 

Ten  PoHimiU,  mounted  re«dj  to  tnme  In  imrtfciUo,  of  Buowd. 

A  new  book,  br  a  leadlns  eiponeDt  ot  icl^nHflo  memoir  tr^oins. 

Butler,  Pu-ker.  aoldu,  HmhIm,  HkU.  EUot,  Dower.  Junel.  Mum. 

Price,  ffl  00  >et. 

Price,  91.00  net. 

«  for  a  limited  time  to  nra  subscribers  sending  the  subscription  price  of  THE  JOURNAL  tfi.oo)  direct  (o  the 

L  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  SL,  New  York. 


•  *  3  •  •  KELLOGG'S  KATALOGS  •  •  3  *  * 


School  EDtertatnment  Kntah^. 

The  cTHam  at  lhl>  lltermtnre.  TOO  booke— 
over  IN  new  one*  liatad  uid  denrlbed 
thiersu.    Free. 


Teachcf3'  Katalog. 

M  lATse  Essei  iUnitiiited— reTJsed  to  d&te. 
The  moat  oomplete  llat  of  booka  (or  teacben, 
ta«ober*'aid«,eto.,iii«iinence.  Free.    * 


New  Century  Katalot. 


C.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  J:duo»tioo»i  p««tii.hap..  «]  e.  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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